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A  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

IN  TEN  CENTDIOES. 


EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

in  the  flpring  of  1G26,  Lord  Bacon  died.  In  the  same  year,  Dr.Rawley,  <«  his  lordship's  first  and 
last  chaplain,"  as  he  always  proudly  entitles  himself,  collected  and  published  the  diflferent  poems 
which  were  written  to  the  memory  of  his  honoured  master,^  In  the  year  1637,  he  published  the  Sylva 
SylFarom,  with  an  address  to  the  reader,  explaining  the  intention  of  Lord  Bacon  in  the  compilation 
m  this  work,  and  the  probable  objections  which  might  be  made  to  the  publication ;  that  it  was  not 
methodical;  and  that  many  of  the  experiments  would  be  deemed  vulgar  and  trivial. 

With  respect  to  the  want  of  methoid,  although,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Rawley,  «<he  thatlooketh 
attentively  into  the  work,  shall  find  that  they  have  a  secret  order,'*  yet  knowing  as  he  did  the  charms 
of  symmetry  in  arrangement  and  beauty  of  style,  and  the  necessity  of  adopting  them  to  insure  anim* 
mediate  and  fiivourable  reception  of  abstruse  works,  Lord  Bacon  was  never  misled  by  the  love  of 
order:  he  did  not  worship  this  idol;  but  **as  Hercules,  when  he  saw  the  image  of  Adonis,  Venus' 
minion,  in  a  temple,  said  in  disdain,  *  Nil  sacri  es ;'  so  there  are  none  of  Hercules'  followers  in  learn- 
ing, that  is,  the  more  severe  and  laborious  sort  of  inquirers  into  truth,  but  will  despise  those  delica- 
des  and  affectations,  as  indeed  capable  of  no  divineness."' 

^  No  man  was,  for  his  own  sake,  less  attached  to  system  or  ornament  than  Lord  Bacon.  A  plain 
unadorned  style  in  aphorisms,  in  which  the  Novum  Organum  is  vrritten,  is,  he  invariably  states,  the 
proper  style  for  philosophy.  In  the  midst  of  his  own  arrangement,  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning, 
he  siys:  *The  worst  and  most  absurd  sort  of  triflers  are  those  who  have  pent  the  whole  art  into 
strict  methods  and  narrow  systems,  which  men  commonly  ciy  up  for  the  sake  of  their  regularity  and 
style.'" 

Again  he  says :  <<It  is  of  great  consequence  to  consider  whether  sciences  should  be  delivered  by 
way  of  aphorism  or  of  method.  Methodical  delivery  is  more  fit  to  win  consent  or  belief;  but  less 
fit  to  point  to  action ;  for  they  carry  a  show  of  demonstration  in  orb  or  circle,  one  part  illuminating 
another;  and  therefore  do  more  satisfy  the  understanding;  but  being  that  actions  in  common  course 
of  life  are  dispersed,  and  not  orderly  digested,  they  do  best  agree  with  dispersed  directions* 
Lastly,  aphorisms  representing  certain  portions  only,  and  as  it  were  fragments  of  sciences,  invite 
others  to  contribute  and  add  something;  whereas  methodical  delivery  carrying  show  of  a  total  and 
j>erfect  knowledge,  forthwith  secureth  men  as  if  they  were  at  the  furthest." 

Again,  "  Science  is  much  injured  by  the  over  early  and  peremptory  reduction  of  knowledge  into 

*  It  ka  nmll  Svo,  ofwhieli  thtrt  if  a  copj  la  Um  BritUbMuMun.  ASee  paft  ITDofttie  lint  voIbbm. 
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arts  and  method ;  from  which  time  commonly  ecienoes  reoeiTe  small  or  no  aogmentation.  Bat  as 
yonng  men*  when  they  knit  and  shape  perfectly,  do  seldom  grow  to  a  farther  stature ;  so  knowledgey 
while  it  is  in  ^horisms  and  oheenrations,  it  is  in  growth ;  but  when  it  once  is  comprehended  in  exact 
methods,  it  may  perchance  be  further  polished  and  illustrated,  and  accommodated  for  use  and  practice, 
bat  it  increaseth  no  more  in  bulk  and  substance."^ 

Again :  <«  And  as  lor  the  overmuch  credit  that  hath  beeQ  giyen  unto  anthers  in  sciences,  in  making 
them  dictators,  that  their,  words  should  stand,  and  not  consuls,  to  give  aivfce;  the  damage  is  infinite 
that  sciences  have  received  thereby,  as  the  principal  cause  that  hath  kept  them  low,  at  a  stay,  with- 
out growth  or  advancement  For  hence  it  hath  come,  that  in  arts  mechanical  the  fint  devisor  comes 
shortest,  and  time  addeth  and  perfected ;  but  in  sciences  the  first  author  goeth  fiaurthest,  and  time 
leeseth  and  corruptetb.  So,  we  see,  artilleiy,  sailing,  printing,  and  the  like,  were  grossly  managed 
at  the  first,  and  by  time  accommodated  and  refined :  but  contrariwise,  the  philosophies  and  sciences 
of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Democritus,  Hippocrates,  Euclides,  Archimedes,  of  n^ost  vigour  at  the  first,  and  by 
time  degenerate  and  embased ;  whereof  the  reason  is  no  other,  but  ibat  in  the  former  many  wits  and' 
industries  have  contributed  in  one ;  and  in  the  latter  many  wits  and  industries  have  been  spent  about 
the  wit  of  some  one,  whom  many  times  they  have  rather  depraved  than  illustrated.  For  as  water 
will  not  ascend  hi^er  than  the  level  of  the  first  spring-head  from  whence  it  descendeth,  so  know- 
ledge derived  from  Aristotle,  and  exempted  from  liberty  of  examination,  will  not  rise  again  higher 
than  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle."  This  was  the  reason  wtiy  the  Sylva  Sylvarum  was  publish^  in 
Aphorisms,  as  «<  he  knew  well,  that  there  was  no  other  way  open  to  unloose  men's  minds,  being 
bound,  and,  as  it  were,  maleficiate,  by  Ae  charms  of  deceiving  notions  and  decries,  and  thereby 
made  impotent  for  generation  of  works.*' 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  experiments  being  vulgar  and  trivial,  Lord  Bacon  says  in  the  Novum 
Organum,*  <«  Quod  vero  ad  rerum  utilitatem  attinet,  vel  etiam  turpitudinem,  quibus  (ut  ait  Plinius) 
honos  praefandus  est:  em  res,  non  minus  quam  lautissime  et  pretiosissims,  in  Historiam  Natoralem 
ledpiends  sunt  Neque  propterea  polluitur  Naturalis  Historia :  Sol  enim  eque  palatia  et  cloacas 
ingreditur,  neque  tamen  polluitur.  Nos  autem  non  Capitolium  aliquod  aut  Pyramidem  hominum 
superi)ie  dedicamus  aut  condimus,  sed  Templum  sanctum  ad  exemplar  mundi  in  intellecta  humano 
fbndamus.  Itaque  exemplar  seqoimur.  Nam  quicquid  essentia  dignum  est,  id  etiam  scientia  dig- 
num ;  que  est  essentie  imago.  At  viHa  eque  substitunt  ac  lauta.  Quinetiam,  ut  e  quibusdam 
putridis  materiis,  veluti  Musco  et  Zibetho,  aliquando  optimi  odoree  generantur;  ita  et  ah  instantiis 
viHbus  et  sordidis,  quandoque  eximia  lux  et  inibnnatio  emanant  Yeruin  de  hoc  nimis  mnlta;  cum 
hoc  genus  fastidii  sit  plane  puerile  et  effoeminatum.*** 

And  again,  •«  with  relation  to  this  contempt  of  natural  history,  on  account  of  its  oontaiMg  things 
that  are  vulgar,  ignoble,  subtile,  or  useless  in  Urair  origins,  we  should  here  consider,  as  an  oraefe» 
the  saying  of  the  poor  woman  to  the  haughty  prince,  who  rejected  her  petition  as  a  &ing  below  his 
digni^  to  take  notice  of;  then  cease  to  reign ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  whoever  will  not  attend  to  woal^ 
ters  of  this  kind,  as  if  they  were  too  minute  or  triflbg,  shall  never  obtain  command  or  rule  oiver 
nature." 

These  two  objections  stated  by  Rawley  were  anticipated  by  Lord  Bacon  in  the  Novum  Organum,^ 
where  he  mentions  a  third  objection  which  is,  even  at  this  day,  repeatedly  urged  against  the  Sylvm 
Sylvarum.  <'  Some,"  he  says,  «*vrithout  doubt,  upon  reading  our  history  and  tables  of  invenriooy 
will  meet  with  experiments  not  well  verified,  or  even  absolutely  false ;  and  may  thence,  perhaps,, 
be  apt  to  suspect,  that  our  inventions  are  built  upon  doubtful  principles,  and  erroneous  foundations*^ 
But  this  is  nothing:  for  such  slips  must  necessarily  happen  in  the  beginning.  It  is  but  as  if  hero 
and  there  a  letter  should  be  misplaced,  or  mistaken,  in  a  writing,  or  printed  book;  which  does  not, 
usually,  much  interrupt  the  reader:  as  such  errors  are  easily  corrected,  from  the  sense  of  the  place. 
In  the  same  manner  let  men  observe,  that  experiments  may  be  falsely  believed,  and  received  in  natural 
history ;  and  yet  soon  after  be  expunged  and  rejected,  when  causes  and  axioms  are  disoovored* 
Though,  it  is  true,  that  if  there  should  be  many,  and  frequent,  and  continued  errors,  in  a  natural  and 
experimental  history,  they  cannot  be  corrected  by  any  felicity  of  art  or  genius :  and  therefore,  if  in 
our  Natural  History,  which  is  collected,  and  examined,  with  so  much  diligence,  so  rigorous,  and,  as 
it  were,  with  so  religious  a  severity,  there  should  sometimes  happen  any  falsity,  or  mistake,  with  r^ 

1  Page  173  of  the  first  Tolnme.  *  ArUcle  190. 

*  *'But  for  unpolite,  or  eren  sordid  partlculan,  wbkh  u  Pliny  observes,  require  an  apology  for  beinf  mentioned ;  even 
these  ought  to  be  received  into  a  Natural  History,  no  less  than  the  most  rich  and  delkate ;  for  Natural  History  is  not  defiled 
by  them,  any  more  than  the  sua,  by  shivhig  alike  upon  the  palace  and  the  privy.  And  we  do  not  endeavour  to  build  a  Capl- 
tol,  or  erect  a  paramid,  to  the  glory  of  mankind  ;  but  to  found  a  temple,  in  imitation  of  the  world,  and  consecrate  it  to  the 
human  understanding :  so  that  we  must  frame  our  model  accordingly.  For  whatever  is  worthy  of  existence,  is  worthy  of 
oar  knowledge,  which  is  the  huage  of  existence :  but  Ignoble  things  exist,  as  well  as  the  DoUe.  Nay,  aa  some  excrementt- 
ttous  matters,  for  example, musk, civet, Ibc aomethnes  produoe  excellent  odours;  so  sordid  insunces  sometimes  afford 
great  light  and  inforamtioD.  But  dnough  of  this  j  as  such  a  delicacy  Is  perfectly  childish  and  efifeminate." 
.•Artldelia.  . 
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gfld  to  purtleriaiB ;  wiMt  mmt%  h6  UMaglil  of  tlie  oommon  Natiml  HittoTj,  whidi  in  oonpariton  of 
om,  M  80  negUgent  and  remite;  or,  whaCof  the  pbiloeq^hy,  and  the  toieneeSylMiIlt vponsnchqaiok* 
aandal    Let  no  one,  therefore,  be  concerned,  if  our  history  has  its  errors." 

And,  in  tiie  AdTanoement  of  Learning,  when  treating  of  credulity,  he  says, «( The  matter  of  manifest 
troth  is  not  to  be  minted  or  weakened  with  matter  of  doubtfol  credit ;  and  yet  again,  rarities  and  re- 
peats that  seem  incredible  are  not  to  be  suppressed  or  denied  to  the  memory  of  men." 

From  the  slightest  examination  of  this  woric  it  will  appear  that,  not  haying  such  a  collection  of 
natural  history  as  he  had  measured  out  in  his  mind,  which  would  have  required  the  purse  of  a  prince, 
and  the  assistance  of  a  people.  Lord  Bacon  did  the  best  in  his  power,  trying  all  things  but  not  belier- 
ing  all  things,  to  make  such  a  collection  as  might  render  some  assistance  to  future  inquirers,  by  point- 
ing out  the  mode  in  which  a  natural  history  ought  to  be  complied,  without  haste  in  Uie  admission  or 
lejection  of  reoeiTed  reports.  ««The  rejection,"  he  says,  •«  which  I  continally  use,  of  experiments, 
though  it  appeareth  not,  is  infinite;  but  yet  if  an  experiment  be  probable  in  the  work,  and  of  great 
use,  I  receive  it,  but  deliver  it  as  doubtfid." 

TtoBf  perhaps,  will  be  illustrated  by  some  of  &e  articles  in  the  tenth  century  of  this  woik,  in  his 
inquiry  touching  the  <«  transmission  and  influx  of  immateriate  virtues  and  the  force  of  imagination," 
where  he  thus  begins :  •«  The  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  which  afterwards  was,  by  the  school  of  Plato 
and  others,  watered  and  nourished.  It  was,  that  the  world  was  one  entire  perfect  living  creature ; 
insomuch  as  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  a  Pythagorean  prophet,  affirmed,  that  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
Hke  sea  was  the  respiration  of  the  world,  drawing  in  water  as  breath,  and  putting  it  forth  again.  They 
went  on,  and  inferred,  that  if  the  world  were  a  living  creature,  it  had  a  soul  and  spirit;  which  also 
they  held,  calling  it  spiritus  mundi,  the  spirit  or  soul  of  the  world :  by  which  they  did  not  intend 
God,  for  they  did  admit  of  a  Deity  besides,  but  only  the  soul  or  essential  form  of  the  universe."  . . . 
With  these  vast  and  bottomless  follies  men  have  been  in  part  entertained. 

^But  we,  that  hold  firm  to  the  works  of  God,  and  to  the  sense,  which  is  God's  lamp,  locema  Dei 
spiracnlum  hominis,  will  inquire  with  all  sobriety  imd  severity,  whether  there  be  to  be  found  in  the 
footsteps  of  nature,  any  such  transmission  and  influx  of  immateriate  viitues ;  and  what  the  force  of 
imagination  is ;  either  upon  the  body  imaginant,  or  upon  another  body ;  wherein  it  will  be  like  that 
labour  of  Hercules,  in  purging  the  stable  of  Augeas,  to  separate  from  superstitious  and  magical  arts 
and  observations,  any  thing  that  b  clean  and  pare  natural ;  and  not  to  be  either  contemned  or  con- 
demned." 

In  this  spirit,  mistaken  for  credulity,  he  says,*  the  sympathy  of  individuals,  that  have  been  entire, 
or  have  touched,  is  of  all  others  the  most  incredible;  yet  according  unto  our  faithful  manner  of  ex- 
aBUDaH'on  of  nature,  we  will  make  some  little  mention  of  it  The  taking  away  of  warts,  by  rubbing 
tfaem  with  somewhat  that  afterwards  is  put  to  waste  and  consume,  is  a  common  experiment;  and  I 
do  apprehend  it  the  rather  because  of  my  own  experience.  I  had  from  my  childhood  a  wart  upon  one  of 
my  fingers :  aiWwards,  when  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  being  then  at  Paris,  there  grew  upon 
both  my  hands  a  number  of  warts,  at  the  least  a  hundred,  in  a  month's  space.  The  English  ambas- 
sador's lady,  who  was  a  woman  far  from  superstition,  told  me  one  day,  she  would  help  me  away 
with  my  warts :  whereupon  she  got  a  piece  of  lard  with  the  skin  on  and  rubbed  the  warts  all  over 
with  the  fat  side ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  that  wart  which  I  had  had  from  my  childhood :  then  she 
nailed  the  piece  of  lard,  with  the  fat  towards  the  sun,  upon  a  post  of  her  chamber  window,  which 
was  to  the  south.  The  success  was,  that  within  ^re  weeks'  space  all  the  warts  went  quite  away : 
and  tiiat  wart  which  I  had  so  long  endured  for  company.  But  at  the  rest  I  did  little  marvel,  because 
they  came  in  a  short  time,  and  might  go  away  in  a  short  time  again :  but  the  going  away  of  th^t 
which  had  stayed  so  long  do^  yet  stick  with  me." 

Again,*  **  The  relations  touching  the  force  of  imagination,  and  the  secret  instincts  of  nature,  are  so 
uncertain,  as  they  require  a  great  deal  of  examination  ere  we  conclude  upon  them.  I  would  have  it 
first  thoroughly  inquired,  whether  there  be  any  secret  passages  of  sympathy  between  persons  of  near 
blood,  as  parents,  children,  brothers,  sisters,  nurse-children,  husbands,  wives,  te.  There  be  many 
lepojta  in  history,  that  upon  the  death  of  persons  of  such  nearness,  men  have  had  an  inward  feeling 
of  it.  I  myself  remember,  that  being  in  Paris,  and  my  father  dying  in  London,  two  or  three  days 
before  my  father's  death,  I  had  a  dream,  which  I  told  to  diverse  English  gentlemen,  that  my  father's 
house  in  the  country  was  plastered  all  over  with  black  mortar.  There  is  an  opinion  abroad,  whether  idle 
or  no  I  cannot  say,  that  loving  and  kind  husbands  have  a  sense  of  their  wives  breeding  children,  by 
some  accident  in  their  own  body."* 

>iLniele997.  •  Article  W6. 

*  There  are  in  different  parti  of  the  Sylva  SylTarom  fticta  evlocing  Bacon's  life  of  mhid,  and  fliealty  of  generalistng  flrom 
feh  eartieet  infancy.  Bee  Art.  M6,  when  hta  mind  la  at  work  upon  the  nature  of  imagination,  moat  probably  before  he  was 
twelTe  years  old,  when  he  qaltied  his  fttber*!  hoose  for  the  onivertlty,  from  whence  at  alxteen,  he  went  wUh  Sir  Amyaa 
Fudet  to  Faris,  and  returned  after  his  lather's  death.  Bee  alio  Art.  151,  when  la  Trinity  Collefe  mediutlnff  upon  the  natoit 
effOOBd.    See  also  Art.  140»  148,  MB. 
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4  ra>rroR«8  preface. 

PaMing  from  these  ofajeetioiis  to  tlie  aeee  of  natual  hiatorjf  tfaej  ue  explained  by  Loid  Baoon  in 
tlie  treadae  De  Augmentia'  and  in  the  Nonun  Qjgamun.— In  the  tiestiae  De  Angmentiay  the  eabjeot 
of  Natural  History  is  thus  exhibited. 

I.  Jb  to  ike  Subjed  ffHidory. 
1.  Of  Nature  in  Course. 

1.  Of  Celestial  Bodies. 

2.  Of  the  Region  of  the  Air. 

3.  Of  the  Earth  and  Water. 

4.  Of  the  Elements  or  Genera. 

5.  Of  the  Species. 

S.  Of  Nature  wandering  or  Mamdls. 

3.  Of  Arts. 
TL  jMioiU  use. 

1.  In  the  Knowledge  or  Huiory  NatraUvt* 

3.  In  being  the  primitive  matter  of  Philosophy,  which  he  says  is  defectiye,  and  to  supply  this 
defect,  to  discover  Uie  properties  of  creatures  and  to  impose  names,  the  occupation  of  Adam  in  Panb- 
dise,  his  tables  of  invention  are  constructed  in  the  Novum  Organum  with  the  admonition  «<That  all 
partitions  of  knowledges  be  accepted  rather  for  lines  and  veins,  than  for  sections  and  separations ; 
and  that  the  continuance  and  entireness  of  knowledge  be  preserved.*'*  ««The  sciences  being  the 
pyramids  supported  by  history  upon  experience  as  their  only  and  true  basis ;  and  so  the  basis  of 
natural  philosophy  is  natural  history;  the  stage  next  the  basis  is  physic;  the  stage  next  the  verti- 
cal point  is  metaphysic:  as  for  the  cone  and  vertical  point  itself  (« opus  quod  operatur  Deus  aprin- 
cipio  usque  ad  finem ;'  the  summary  law  of  nature)  we  do  justly  doubt,  whether  man's  inquiry  can 
attain  unto  it.  But  these  three  be  the  true  stages  of  sciences ;  and  are,  to  men  swelled  up  with  their 
own  knowledge,  and  a  daring  insolence  to  invade  heaven,  like  the  three  hills  of  the  giants 

**  Ter  sunt  conati  imponera  Petton  Ons, 
Scilicet  atque  Om»  flrondoiain  invoWere  Olympum." 

Of  this  work  there  have  been  many  editions :  and  there  is  an  edition  in  Latin,*  published  in  Hol- 
land in  1648,«  and  1661  ;*  and  at  Frankfort  in  1665.« 
There  are  some  observations  upon  the  Sylva  Sylvarum  in  Archbishop  Tennbon's  woric,'  which 

k  There  it  considerable  difference  iMtween  the  trrangement  of  this  pert  in  the  Advcncement  and  the  De  Angmentia. 

«  There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  his  works  which  does  not  contain  an  Olustration  of  this  union  in  all  the  parts  of  nature,  and 
the  injury  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  fh>m  a  supposition  of  their  separation.  In  the  Adrancenient  of  Learning  he 
■ays ;  **  We  see  Cicero  the  orator  complained  of  Socrates  and  his  school,  that  he  was  the  first  that  separated  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  ;  whereupon  rhetoric  became  an  empty  and  verbal  art.  8o  we  may  see  that  the  opinion  of  Copernicus  toucUng 
the  roution  of  the  earth,  which  astronomy  itself  cannot  correct,  because  it  is  not  repugnant  to  any  of  the  phenomena,  yet 
natural  philosophy  may  correct.  So  we  see  also  that  the  science  of  medicine,  if  it  be  destituted  and  forsaken  by  natural 
philoeophy,  it  is  not  much  better  than  an  empirical  practice." 

In  the  ueatlse  De  Augmentis,  speaking  of  the^ode  in  which  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies  would  be  discovered,  and 
(if  the  anecdote  respecting  Newton  and  the  ikiling  apple  is  true)  were  discovered,  he  thus  predicts,  '*  Whoever  ehall  reject 
the  feigned  divorces  of  superlunary  and  sublunary  bodies ;  and  shall  intentively  observe  the  appetencies  of  matter,  and  the 
most  universal  passions,  (which  in  either  globe  are  exceeding  potent,  and  transverberate  the  universal  nature  of  things^  ho 
shall  receive  clear  information  concerning  celestial  matters  iVom  the  things  seen  here  with  us !  and  contrariwise  from  those 
notions  which  are  practised  in  heaven ;  he  shall  learn  many  observations  which  now  are  latent,  touching  the  motions  of 
bodies  here  below ;  not  only  so  Ikr  as  these  inferior  motions  are  moderated  by  superior,  but  in  regard  they  have  a  mutual 
intercourse  by  passions  common  to  them  both." 

And  to  the  same  effect,  he  says  in  another  place :  **  We  must  openly  profess  that  our  hope  of  discovering  the  truth  with 
regard  to  the  celestial  bodies,  depends  upon  the  observation  of  the  common  properties,  or  the  passions  and  appetites  of  the 
matter  of  both  states;  for,  as  to  the  separation  that  is  supposed  betwixt  the  etliereal  and  sublunary  bodies,  it  seems  to  me 
BO  more  than  a  fiction,  and  a  degree  of  superstition  mixed  with  rashness,  frc^Our  chiefest  hope,  and  dependence  in  tha 
eonsideratlon  of  the  celestial  bodies,  is,  therefore,  placed  in  physical  reason,  though  not  such  as  are  commonly  so  called; 
but  those  laws,  which  no  diversity  of  place  or  region  can  abolish,  break  through,  disturb,  or  alter." 

And  in  the  Novum  Organum,  **  Suppose,  for  example,  the  Inquiry  about  the  nature  of  sponuneous  rotation,  attraction, 
and  many  other  natures,  which  are  more  common  and  fkmiliar  to  us  than  the  celestial  bodies  themselves.  And  let  no  one 
expect  to  determine  the  question,  whether  the  diurnal  motion  belongs  to  the  heavena  or  the  earth,  unless  he  first  understand 
the  nature  of  sponuneous  rotation." 

As  an  instance  of  this  union  of  luUure,  and  of  Bacon's  tendency  to  generalise,  see  Articles  01, 9S,  08,  and  above  all,  see  lila 
saggeelions  in  the  Novum  Organum,  respecting  Magical  Instances,  or  great  effects  produced  ft-om  apparently  small  causes. 
Bee  page  310  of  the  first  volume.  The  correctness  of  the  reasoning  I  am  not  now  investigating;  I  am  merely  stating 
the  ikct  as  an  illHstration  of  the  union  between  all  nature,  and  of  Bacon's  fhcility  in  discovering  this  union. 

•  I  do  not  find  thk  in  any  of  the  editions  of  Bacon's  Works  published  in  England. 

*  (13mo.)  I  have  a  copy,  which  is  not  scarce.  ^ 

•  (13mo.)  There  is  a  copy  In  the  British  Museum. 

*  Opera  omnia,  4tc.,  Polk>.  Fran.  16A5. 

/  V  <CT||0  seventh  and  greatest  branch  of  the  Third  Part  of  the  lastauration,  is  his  Sylva  Sylvarum,  or  Natural  History  i 
which  containeth  many  materials  for  the  building  of  philosophy,  as  the  Organum  doth  directions  for  the  work.  It  is  a 
history  not  only  of  nature  fteely  moving  in  her  course,  (as  in  the  produetkm  of  meteors,  plants,  minerals ;)  but  also  of 
■ature  in  coastraint,  and  vexed  and  tortured  by  humaa  art  and  experimeat.   And  it  is  not  a  history  of  rach  tUnts  order^ 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE,  6 

ikiis  oondiida,  *«  Whilst  I  am  speaking  of  this  work  of  his  lordship  of  Natural  History,  there  comet 
to  my  mind  a  Tery  memorable  relation,  reported  by  him  who  bare  a  part  in  it,  the  ReT.  Dr.  Rawley. 
One  day,  his  lordship  was  dictating  to  that  doctor  some  of  the  experiment!  in  his  Sylra.  The  same 
day,  he  had  sent  a  friend  to  eourt^  to  reeeiTe  for  him  a  final  answer,  tooching  the  effect  of  a  gprant 
which  had  been  made  him  by  King  James.  He  had  hitherto,  only  hope  of  it,  and  hope  deferred; 
and  he  was  desiroos  to  know  the  erent  of  the  matter,  and  to  be  freed,  one  way  or  other,  from  the 
sospense  of  his  thoughts.  His  friend  returning;  told  him  plainly,  that  he  most  thenceforth  despair 
of  that  grant,  how  much  socTcr  his  fortunes  needed  it.  Be  it  so,  said  his  lordship ;  and  then  he 
dismissed  his  friend  very  cheerfully,  with  thankful  acknowledgments  of  his  service.  His  friend 
being  gone,  he  came  straightway  to  Dr.  Rawley,  and  said  thus  to  him.  Well  sir!  yon  business 
wont  go  on;  let  us  go  on  with  ^s,  for  this  is  in  our  power.  And  then  he  dictated  to  him  afresh, 
for  some  hours,  without  the  least  hesitancy  of  speech,  or  discernible  interruption  of  thought*' 

nafftd;  tottkrowalntoabMp.  Fdr  liit  toidihli^  ttet  he  mifbt  not  dlteoiirage  other  coUectoni  did  not  cait  Uito  book  i^ 
•net  mechod;  Ibr  whieh  reaaon  H  bath  the  lets  ornameot,  but  not  much  the  ten  use. 

**Ia  thia  book  are  contained  experlmenta  of  light,  and  experimenta  of  aae,  (at  bia  lordahip  waa  wont  to  diatinfoiah :)  and 
amoncat  them  aooM  extraordinary,  and  bthera  common.  He  nnderatood  that  wliat  waa  common  to  one  country,  mIgM  be  a 
larlly  hi  another :  (br  which  reaaon,  Dr.  Oalua,  wlien  in  Italy,  tlioafht  it  worth  lila  paina  to  maiw  a  large  and  elegant  deacrip* 
tkMi  of  oar  way  of  brewing.  Hia  lordahip  alao  knew  well,  that  an  experiment  manifeat  to  tlie  vulgar,  waa  a  good  ground 
te  the  wiae  to  build  Airtlier  upon.  And  hlmaelf  rendered  conunon  onea  extraordinary,  by  admonltiona  for  Airtlier  triala 
and  Improvementa.  Hence  hia  lordaliip  took  occaalon  to  aay,  that  hia  writing  of  Syiva  Byivanua,  waa  (to  apeak  properly) 
«ot  a  Natural  Biatory,  but  a  high  kind  of  natural  magic ;  becanae  It  waa  not  only  a  deioription  of  nature,  but  a  breaking  9f 
■•tare  into  great  and  atrmnge  worka. 

**TMa  book  waa  written  by  bia  lordaliip  in  the  Engliah  tongue,  and  tranalated  by  an  obecnre  interpreter.  Into  French,  and 
oat  of  that  tranalatlon  into  Latin,  by  Jamea  Gruter,  in  auch  ill  manner,  that  they  darkened  hia  lordahlp'a  aenae,  and  debaaed 
hia expreealon.  Jaraea  Oruter  waa  aenaihie  of  hia  miacarriage,  being  kindly  advertiaed  of  it  by  Dr.  Rawley:  and  he  left 
behind  him  divera  amendmenta,  pobllalied  by  hia  brother,  baac  Gruter,  in  a  aecond  edition.  Yet  atUl  ao  many  errora  haTe 
eaeaped,  that  that  work  reqnlreib  a  third  hand. 

"  Moatieur  iElins  Deodatua  had  once  engage  an  able  peraon  in  the  tranalatlon  of  thia  book ;  one  who  could  have  don* 
hia  lordahip  right,  and  obliged  auch  readera  aa  underatood  not  the  Bngliah  original.  He  began,  and  went  through  the  three 
Srrt  eenturiea,  and  then  deaiated ;  being  deaired  by  him  who  eet  him  on  work,  to  Uke  hia  hand  quite  off  fh>m  that  pen,  with 
which  he  mored  ao  alowly.  Hia  tranalatlon  of  the  third  century  ia  now  in  my  handa ;  but  that  of  the  two  firat  1  believe  ii 
kat"   Arehbiahop  Tennleon  then  annexea  aome  apeclmena  of  tlie  tranalation. 
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SYLVA     SYLVARUM. 


TO  THE  READER. 


HAYiire  had  die  honour  to  be  continually  with  my  lord  in  compiling  of  tiiis  workt  and  to  be  em* 
ployed  tfaeieiny  I  hm?e  thought  it  not  amiea,  with  his  leidahip'a  good  leaTC  and  likingy  fo  the  better 
■atia&etion  of  thoee  that  a^  read  it,  to  make  known  somewhat  of  his  lordship's  intentions  teadn 
ing  the  ordering  and  publishing  of  the  same.  I  ha^e  heard  his  lordship  often  say,  that  if  he  should 
hare  senred  the  glory  of  his  own  name,  he  had  been  better  not  to  have  published  this  Natural  His- 
toiy :  for  it  may  seem  an  indigested  heap  of  particulars,  and  cannot  haye  that  lustre,  which  bodks 
east  into  methods  haye;  but  £at  he  resolyed  to  prefer  the  good  of  men,  and  that  which  might  best 
secure  it,  before  any  thing  that  might  haye  relation  to  himsdf.  And  he  knew  wdl,  tiiat  there  was 
no  other  way  open  to  unloose  men's  minds,  being  bound,  and,  as  it  were,  maleficiate,  by  the  charms 
of  deceiying  notions  and  theories,  and  thereby  made  impotent  for  generation  of  works,  but  only  no 
where  to  depart  from  the  sense,  and  clear  experience,  but  to  keep  close  to  it,  especially  in  the  begin- 
ning :  besides,  this  Natural  History  was  a  debt  of  his,  being  designed  and  set  down  for  a  third  part 
of  the  Instauration.  I  haye  also  heard  his  lordship  discourse  that  men,  no  doubt,  will  think  many 
of  the  experiments  contained  in  this  collection,  te  be  yulgar  and  triyial,  mean  and  sordid,  ourioas 
and  fruitiess :  and  therefore,  he  wisheth  that  they  would  haye  perpetually  before  their  eyes  what  is 
now  in  doing,  and  the  difference  between  this  Natural  History  and  others.  For  those  Natural  His- 
tories which  are  extant,  being  gathered  for  delight  and  use,  are  full  of  pleasant  descriptions  and 
pictures,  and  affect  and  seek  after  admiration,  rarities,  and  secrets.  But,  contrariwise,  the  scope 
which  his  lordship  intendeth  is,  to  write  such  a  Natural  History  as  may  be  fundamental  to  the 
erecting  and  building  of  a  true  philosophy,  for  the  illumination  of  the  understanding,  the  extracting 
of  axioms,  and  the  producing  of  many  noble  works  and  effects.  For  he  hopeth  by  this  means  to 
acquit  himself  of  that  for  which  he  taketii  himself  in  a  sort  bound,  and  that  is,  the  aidyancement  of 
all  learning  and  sciences.  For,  haying  in  this  present  work  collected  the  materials  for  the  building, 
and  in  his  Noyum  Organum,  of  which  his  lordship  is  yet  to  publish  a  second  part,  set  down  the 
instruments  and  directions  for  the  work;  men  shall  now  be  wanting  to  themselyes,  if  tiiey  raise  not 
knowledge  to  that  perfection  whereof  the  nature  of  mortal  men  is  capable.  And  in  this  behalf^  I 
haye  heard  his  lordship  speak  complainingly,  that  his  lordship,  who  thinketh  he  desenreth  to  be  an 
architect  in  this  building,  should  be  forced  to  be  a  workman,  and  a  labourer,  and  to  dig  the  day, 
and  bum  the  brick ;  and,  more  than  that,  according  to  the  hard  condition  of  the  Israelites  at  the 
latter  end,  to  gather  the  straw  and  stubble,  oyer  all  the  fields,  to  bum  the  bricks  withal.  Fbr  he 
knoweth,  that  except  he  do  it,  nothing  will  be  done :  men  are  so  set  to  despise  the  means  of  their 
own  good.  And  as  for  the  baseness  of  many  of  the  experiments ;  as  long  as  they  be  God's  works, 
they  are  honourable  enough.  And  for  the  yulgaraess  of  them,  true  axioms  must  be  drawn  from 
plain  experience,  and  not  from  doubtful ;  and  his  lordship's  course  is  to  make  wonders  plain,  and 
not  plain  things  wonders ;  and  that  experience  likewise  must  be  broken  and  grinded,  and  not  whole, 
or  as  it  groweth.  And  for  use;  his  lordship  hath  often  in  his  mouth  the  two  kinds  of  experiments ; 
*«  experimenta  fructifera,"  and  t*experimenta  lucifera:"  experiments  of  use,  and  experiments  of 
light :  and  he  reporteth  himself,  whether  he  were  not  a  strange  man,  that  should  think  that  light 
hath  no  use,  because  it  hath  no  matter.  Further,  his  lordship  thought  good  also  to  add  unto  many 
of  the  experiments  themselyes  some  gloss  of  the  causes:  that  in  the  succeeding  work  of  interpreting 
nature,  and  framing  axioms,  all  things  may  be  in  more  readiness.  And  for  the  causes  herein  by 
him  assigned ;  his  lordship  persuadeth  himself,  they  are  far  more  certain  than  those  that  are  rendered 
by  others ;  not  for  any  excellency  of  his  own  wit,  as  his  lordship  is  wont  to  say,  but  in  respect  of 
his  continual  conyersation  with  nature  and  experience.  He  did  consider  likewise,  that  by  this 
addition  of  causes,  men's  minds,  which  make  so  much  haste  to  find  out  the  causes  of  things,  would 
not  think  themselyes  utterly  lost  in  a  yast  wood  of  experience,  but  stay  upon  these  causes,  such  as 
they  are,  a  littie,  till  true  axioms  may  be  more  fully  discoyered.  I  haye  heard  his  lordship  say  also, 
that  one  great  reason,  why  he  would  not  put  these  particulars  into  any  exact  method,  though  he  that 
looketh  attentiyely  into  them  shall  find  that  they  haye  a  secret  order,  was,  because  he  conceiyed  that 
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tea  wodi  noir  ttitft  tiM  tkey  e^di  do  iM  Me;  and  m  go  on  whk a  fcrtker  cdlMti<m: 
irhklL,  if  the  melhod  h&k  been  exaet,  mtny  would  haTe  deipaired  to  attain  by  imitatiofi.  Aa  for 
bia  lofdahip'a  lo?e  of  order,  I  can  refer  any  man  to  hia  lordakip'a  Latin  book,  De  Aagrmeatia  Scien- 
:1ianim;  wbkb,  if  my  Jtidgrment  be  any  thin;,  is  written  in  the  exaetest  order  that  I  know  any  writing 
to  be.  I  wOi  eondade  with  a  oaual  speech  of  his  lordship's ;  That  this  work  of  hia  Natural  Hia- 
^  toiy  is  the  world  as  Grod  made  it,  and  not  as  men  have  made  it ;  for  that  it  hath  nothing  of  imagination. 

W.  Rawley. 


Thii  epbtte  Is  tlw  I 


I  tlut  alKMld  hart  kMB  prtibc«d  to  tlik  book,  if  liltloidsUy  ted  Ut«4. 


CENTURY   I. 


I  inetmtort,  tfueking  the  straining  and 

poMsingifbodimonetikrougkanotkerftoifiehthet; 

odt  Pereoladon. 

Dig  a  pit  upon  the  aea-ehore,  aomewhat  abore 
ilM  high-water  mark,  and  sink  it  aa  deep  as  the 
JiMr-water  mark;  and  aa  the  tide  Cometh  in,  it 
will  fill  with  water,  fieah  and  potable.  This  is 
eommoniy  practised  upon  the  coast  of  Barbery, 
where  other  fresh  water  ia  wanting.  And  Cesar 
knew  this  well  when  he  was  besieged  in  Alexan- 
dna;  for  by  digging  of  pits  in  the  sea-shore,  he 
did  fimatrale  the  laborious  works  of  the  enemies, 
which  had  tamed  the  seawater  upon  the  wells  of 
Akocandria;  and  ao  aaTed  hia  army,  being  then 
in  desperation.  But  Csaar  mistook  the  cause, 
lor  he  thought  tiiat  all  sea-sands  had  natural 
springa  of  fiesh  water :  but  it  is  plain,  ikaX  it  is 
the  aea-water ;  becana  the  pit  fiUetii  according  to 
ibe  measme  of  die  tide ;  and  aeawater  passing  or 
straining  through  the  sands,  leaveth  the  saltneaa. 

8.  I  remember  to  have  read,  that  trial  hath  been 
made  of  aalt-water  passed  through  earth,  through 
ten  Teasels,  one  within  another ;  and  yet  it  hath 
net  lost  its  aaltneas,  aa  to  become  potable  :  but 
tiie  aame  man  aaith,  that,  by  relation  of  another, 
asl^water  drained  through  twenty  vessels  hath 
become  fresh.  This  experiment  seemeth  to  cross 
that  other  of  pits  made,  by  the  sea^side ;  and  yet 
hut  in  part,  if  it  be  true  that  twenty  repetitions 
do  the  effect.  But  it  is  worth  the  note,  how  poor 
^  imitations  of  nature  are  in  common  courses  of 
expenments,  except  they  be  led  by  great  judg- 
Bient,  and  aome  good  light  of  axioma.  For  first, 
there  is  ao  small  difference  between  a  passage  of 
water  through  twenty  amall  Teasels,  and  through 
such  a  distance,  as  between  the  low-water  and 
high-water  mark.  Secondly,  there  is  a  great  dif« 
ismce  between  earth  and  sand ;  for  all  earth  hath 
in  it  a  kind  of  nitrous  salt,  from  which  sand  is 
more  firee;  and  besides,  earth  doth  not  strain  the 
water  ao  finely  as  sand  doth.  But  there  ia  a  third 
point,  that  I  suspect  aa  much  or  more  than  the 
other;  and  that  is,  that  in  the  experiment  of  trans- 
misaion  of  the  aea-water  into  the  pita,  the  water 
liaetfa;  hot  in  the  experiment  of  trannniasion  of. 


the  water  through  tiie  Teearia,  it  falleth.  Now 
certain  it  ia  that  this  saher  part  of  water,  onee 
salted  throughout,  geeth  to  the  bottom.  And 
therefore  no  marrel,  if  the  drsimng  of  water  by 
deaoent  doth  not  make  it  fireah :  besides,  1  do  some- 
what doubt,  that  the  Tory  daahing  of  the  water, 
that  Cometh  from  the  aea,  ia  more  proper  to  atrike 
off  the  aalt  part,  than  where  the  water  alideth  of 
her  own  motion. 

3.  It  seemed  percolation,  or  transmission,  which 
is  oenmionly  called  atraining,  ia  a  good  kind  of 
aeparation,  not  only  of  thick  from  thin,  and  gross 
from  fine,  butof  moreaubtile natures;  and  Tarieth 
according  to  the  body  through  which  the  trana- 
miaaion  is  made :  aa  if  throu^  a  woollen  bag,  the 
liquor  leaTeth  the  faUieas ;  if  through  aand,  the 
aaltneaa,  &c.  They  speak  of  soTering  wine  firom 
water,  pasaing  it  through  iTy  wood,  or  throuf^ 
o&er  the  like  poroua  body ;  but «« non  conatat.** 

4.  Tlie  gum  of  treea,  which  we  aee  to  be  oonr- 
monly  ahining  and  clear,  ia  but  a  fine  paaaage  er 
atraining  of  the  juice  of  the  tree  through  the  wood 
and  baric  And  in  like  manner,  Comiah  di»* 
monda,  and  rock  rubiea,  which  are  yet  more  r^ 
aplendent  than  guma,  are  the  fine  exudationa  of 
stone. 

5.  Aristotle  giTCth  the  cauae,  Tainly,  why  the 
feathers  of  birds  are  more  liToly  cdoura  than  the 
hairs  of  beaata ;  for  no  beast  hath  any  fine  azure, 
or  carnation,  or  green  hair.  He  aaith,  it  ia  be- 
cauae  birda  are  more  in  the  beams  of  the  sun  than 
beasts ;  but  that  is  manifestly  untrue ;  for  cattle  are 
more  in  the  sun  than  birds,  that  Uto  oommonly  in 
the  wooda,  or  in  some  coTort.  The  true  cause  is, 
that  the  excrementittous  moisture  of  liTing  crea- 
tures, which  maketh  as  well  the  feathera  in  birds, 
aa  the  hair  in  beaata,  paaseth  in  birda  through  a 
finer  and  more  delicate  strainer  than  it  doth  in 
beasta :  for  feathers  pass  through  quills ;  and  hair 
through  skin. 

6.  The  clarifying  of  liquors  by  adheaion,  is  an 
inward  percolation;  and  is  effected,  when  some 
cleaTing  body  ia  mixed  and  agitated  witii  ^e  li- 
quora ;  iHiereby  the  groaser  pert  of  the  liquor 
aticks  to  that  cleaTing  body;  and  ao  the  finer  parts 
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tie  fireed  from  the  groMer*  So  the  apodieeariet 
olaiify  their  syrups  by  whites  of  eggs,  beaten 
with  the  juices  which  they  would  clarify ;  which 
whites  of  eggs  gather  all  the  dregs  and  grosser 
parts  of  the  juice  to  them;  and  after  the  syrup 
being  set  on  the  fire,  the  whites  of  eggs  them- 
selves harden,  and  are  taken  forth.  So  hippocras 
is  clarified  by  mixing  widi  milk,  and  stirring  it 
about,  and  then  passing  it  through  a  woollen  bag, 
which  they  call  Hippocrates's  Sleeve,  and  the 
cleaving  nature  of  the  milk  draweth  the  powder 
of  the  spices,  and  grosser  parts  of  the  liquor  to  it; 
and  ifi  the  passage  they  stick  upon  the  woollen 
bag. 

7.  The  clarifying  of  water  is  an  experiment  tend- 
ing to  health ;  besides  the  pleasure  of  the  eye, 
when  water  is  crystalline.  It  is  effected  by  cast- 
ing in  and  placing  pebbles  at  the  head  of  a  cur- 
rent, that  the  water  may  strain  through  them. 

8.  It  may  be,  percolation  doth  not  only  cause 
deamess  and  splendour,  but  sweetness  of  savour ; 
for  that  also  followeth  as  well  as  clearness,  when 
the  finer  parts  are  severed  from  the  grosser.  So  it 
is  found,  that  the  sweats  of  men,  that  have  much 
heat,  and  exercise  much,  and  have  clean  bodies, 
and  fine  skins,  do  smell  sweet;  as  was  said  of 
Alexander;  and  we  see  commonly  that  gums 
have  sweet  odours. 

EoBperimenia  in  consort^  touching  motion  of  bodies 
upon  their  pressure, 

9.  Take  a  glass,  and  put  water  into  it,  and  wet 
your  finger,  and  draw  it  round  about  the  lip  of  the 
glass,  pressing  it  somewhat  hard ;  and  after  you 
have  drawn  it  some  few  times  about,  it  will  make 
the  water  frisk  and  sprinkle  up  in  fine  dew.  This 
instance  doth  excellently  demonstrate  the  force  of 
compression  in  a  solid  body :  for  whensoever  a 
solid  body,  as  wood,  stone,  metal,  &c.  is  pressed, 
there  is  an  inward  tumult  in  the  parts  thereof 
seeking  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  compres- 
sion :  and  this  is  the  cause  of  all  violent  motion. 
Wherein  it  is  strange  in  the  highest  degree,  that 
this  motion  hath  never  been  observed,  nor  inquir- 
ed; it  being  of  all  motions  the  most  common,  and 
the  chief  root  of  all  mechanical  operations.  This 
motion  worketh  in  round  at  first,  by  way  of  proof 
and  search  which  way  to  deliver  itself:  and  thin 
worketh  in  progress  where  it  findeth  the  deliver- 
ance easiest.  In  liquors  this  motion  is  visible ; 
for  all  liquors  strucken  make  round  circles,  and 
withal  dash ;  but  in  solids,  which  break  not,  it  is 
so  subtile  as  it  is  invisible;  but  nevertheless  be- 
wrayeth  itself  by  many  effects ;  as  in  this  instance 
whereof  we  speak.  For  the  pressure  of  the  fin- 
ger, furthered  by  the  wetting,  because  it  sticketh  so 
much  the  better  unto  the  lip  of  the  glass,  after 
some  continuance,  putt^th  all  the  small  parts  of 
the  glass  into  work,  that  they  strike  the  water 
sharply;  from  which  percussion  that  sprinkling 


10.  If  yoa  stiike  or  pieroe  a  solid  body  that  is 
britds,  as  glass,  or  sugar,  it  breaketh  not  only 
where  the  immediate  force  is;  butbreaketh  all 
about  into  shivers  and  fitters ;  the  motion,  upon 
the  pressure,  searching  all  ways,  and  brealdng 
where  it  findeth  the  body  weakest. 

11.  The  powder  in  shot,  being  dilated  into 
such  aflame  asendureth  not  compression, moveth 
likewise  in  round,  the  flame  being,  in  the  nature 
of  a  liquid  body,  sometimes  recoiling,  sometimes 
breaking  the  piece,  but  generally  discharging  the 
bullet,  because  there  it  findeth  easiest  deliver- 
ance. 

12.  This  motion  upon  pressure,  and  the  reci. 
procal  thereof,  which  is  motion  upon  tensure,  we 
use  to  call,  by  one  common  name,  motion  of  li- 
berty ;  which  is,  when  any  body,  being  forced  to 
a  preternatural  extent  or  dimension,  delivereth 
and  restoreth  itself  to  the  natural :  as  when  a 
blown  bladder  pressed,  riseth  again;  or  when 
leather  or  cloth  tentured,  spring  back.  These 
two  motions,  of  which  there  be  infinite  instances^ 
we  shall  handle  in  due  place. 

13.  This  motion  upon  pressure  is  excellently 
also  demonstrated  in  sounds ;  as  when  one  chim- 
eth  upon  a  bell,  it  soundeth ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
layeth  his  hand  upon  it,  the  sound  ceaseth:  and 
so  the  sound  of  a  virginal  string,  as  soon  as  the 
quill  of  the  jack  falleth  from  it,  stoppeth.  For 
these  sounds  are  produced  by  the  subtile  percus- 
sion of  the  minute  parts  of  the  bell,  or  strings 
upon  the  air;  all  one,  as  the  water  is  caused  to 
leap  by  the  subtile  percussion  of  the  minute  parts 
of  the  glass,  upon  the  water,  whereof  we  spake 
a  little  before  in  the  ninth  experiment.  For  you 
must  not  take  it  to  be  the  local  shaking  of  the 
boll,  or  string,  that  doth  it :  as  we  shall  fully 
declare,  when  we  come  hereafter  to  handle  sounds. 

Experiments  in  consort,  touching  separations  of 
bodies  by  weight, 

14.  Take  a  glass  with  a  belly  and  a  long  neb; 
fill  the  belly,  in  part,  with  water:  take  also 
another  glass,  whereinto  put  claret  wine  and  wa- 
ter mingled ;  reverse  the  first  glass,  with  the  belly 
upwards,  stopping  the  neb  with  your  finger; 
then  dip  the  mouth  of  it  within  the  second  glass, 
and  remove  your  finger :  continue  it  in  that  pos- 
ture for  a  time ;  and  it  will  unmingle  the  wine 
&om  the  water :  the  wine  ascending  and  settling 
in  the  top  of  the  upper  glass ;  and  the  water  de- 
scending and  settling  in  the  bottom  of  the  lower 
glass.  The  passage  is  apparent  to  the  eye ;  for 
you  shall  see  the  wine,  as  it  were,  in  a  small 
vein,  rising  through  the  water.  For  handsome^ 
ness'  sake,  because  the  working  requireth  some 
small  time,  it  were  good  you  hang  the  upper  glass* 
upon  a  nail.  But  as  soon  as  there  is  gathered  sa 
much  pure  and  unmixed  water  in  the  bottom  of 
the  lower  glass,  as  that  the  mouth  of  the  uppev 
glass  dippeth  into  it,  the  motion  ceasetii. 
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15.  Let  tbe  vpper  gkis  be  wine, and  thelower 
-water;  there  followetii  no  motion  at  alL  Let 
Ibe  upper  glass  be  water  pore,  the  lower  water 
eolonrod,  or  oontrariwise,  there  followeth  no  mo- 
tum  at  all.  But  it  hath  hwn  tried,  that  though 
the  mixture  of  wine  and  water,  in  the  lower 
glass,  be  three  parts  water  and  but  one  wine,  yet 
it  doth  not  d«id  the  motion.  This  separation  of 
water  and  wine  appeareth  to  be  made  by  weight; 
i(M'  it  must  be  of  bodies  of  unequal  weight,  or 
•else  it  worketh  not;  and  the  heavier  body  must 
ever  be  in  the  upper  glass.  But  then  note  withal, 
that  the  water  being  made  pensile,  and  there 
being  a  great  weight  of  water  in  the  belly  of  the 
giasB,  sustained  by  a  small  pillar  of  water  in  the 
neck  of  the  glass,  it  is  that  which  setteth  the 
motion  on  work :  for  water  and  wine  in  one  glass, 
with  long  standing,  will  hardly  sever. 

16.  This  experiment  would  be  extended  from 
mixtures  of  several  liquors,  to  simple  bodies  which 
consist  of  several  similar  parts :  try  it  therefore 
with  brine  or  salt-water,  and  fresh  water :  placing 
tbe  salt-water,  which  is  the  heavier,  in  the  upper 
glass;  and  see  whether  the  fresh  will  come 
above.  Try  it  also  with  water  thick  sugared,  and 
pore  water ;  and  see  whether  the  water,  which 
eometh  above,  will  lose  Us  sweetness :  for  which 
purpose  it  were  good  there  were  a  little  cock 
made  in  the  belly  of  the  upper  glass. 

ExperimenU  in  eonaort^  touching  judieiout  and 
accurate  sn/ustons,  both  in  liquors  and  air, 

17.  In  bodies  containing  fine  spirits,  which  do 
easilj  dissipate,  when  yon  make  infusions,  the 
rule  18^  a  short  stay  of  the  body  in  the  liquor  re- 
ceiveth  the  spirit;  and  a  longer  stay  confoundeth 
it;  because  it  draweth  forth  the  earthy  part 
withal,  which  embaseth  the  finer.  And  there- 
fore it  is  an  error  in  physicians,  to  rest  simply  upon 
the  length  of  stay  for  increasing  the  virtue.  But 
if  you  will  have  the  infusion  strong,  in  those 
kiiMis  of  bodies  which  have  fine  spirits,  your  way 
is  not  to  give  longer  time,  but  to  repeat  the  infu- 
sion of  the  body  oftener.  Take  violets,  and  in- 
fuse a  good  pugil  of  them  in  a  quart  of  vinegar ; 
let  them  stay  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  take 
them  forth,  and  ref^nrah  the  infusion  with  like 
quantity  of  new  violets  seven  times ;  and  it  will 
Diake  a  vinegar  so  fresh  of  the  flower,  as  if,  a 
twelvemonth  af^er,  it  be  brought  yon  in  a  saucer, 
yon  shall  smell  it  before  it  come  at  you.  Note, 
that  it  smelleth  more  perfectly  of  the  flower  a 
good  while  af\er  than  at  first. 

18.  This  rule,  which  we  have  given,  is  of  sin- 
gular use  for  the  preparations  of  medicines,  and 
other  infusions.  As  for  example:  the  leaf  of 
barrage  hath  an  excellent  spirit  to  repress  the 
fuliginous  vapour  of  dusky  melancholy,  and  so 
to  cure  madness :  but  nevertheless  if  the  leaf  be 
infused  long  it  yieldeth  forth  but  a  raw  substance, 
of  no  virtue:  therefore  I  suppose,  that  if  in  the 
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must  of  wine,  or  w<Hrt  of  beer,  while  it  woiketii, 
before  it  be  tanned,  the  burrage  stay  a  small 
time,  and  be  often  changed  with  f^esh;  it  will 
make  a  sovereign  drink  for  melancholy  passiont. 
And  the  like  I  conceive  of  orange  flowers. 

19.  Rhubarb  hath  manifestly  in  it  parts  of 
contrary  operations :  parts  that  purge ;  and  parts 
that  bind  the  body ;  and  the  first  lie  looser,  and 
the  latter  lie  deeper :  so  that  if  you  infuse  rhu- 
barb for  an  hour,  and  crash  it  well,  it  will  purge 
better,  and  bind  the  body  less  after  the  purging 
than  if  it  had  stood  twenty-four  hours;  this  is 
tried ;  but  I  conceive  likewise,  that  by  repeating 
the  infusion  of  rhubarb  several  times,  as  was 
said  of  violets,  letting  each  stay  in  but  a  small 
time,  you  may  make  it  as  strong  a  purging  medi- 
cine as  scammony.  And  it  is  not  a  small  thing 
won  in  physio,  if  you  can  make  rhubarb,  and 
other  medicines  that  are  benedict,  as  strong  pur« 
gers  as  those  that  are  not  without  some  malignity* 

20.  Purging  medicines,  for  the  most  part,  have 
their  purgative  virtue  in  a  fine  spirit;  as  appear- 
eth by  that  they  endure  not  boiling  without  much 
loss  of  virtue.  And  therefore  it  is  of  good  use  in 
physic,  if  you  can  retain  the  purging  virtiie,  and 
take  away  the  unpleasant  taste  of  the  purger; 
which  it  is  like  you  may  do,  by  this  course  of 
infusing  oft,  with  little  stay,  for  it  is  probable  that 
the  horrible  and  odious  taste  is  in  the  grosser  part. 

21.  Generally,  the  working  by  infusions  is 
gross  and  blind,  except  you  first  try  the  issuing 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  which  of  them 
issue  more  speedily,  and  which  more  slowly; 
and  so  by  apportioning  the  time,  can  take  and 
leave  that  quality  which  you  desire.  This  to 
know  there  be  two  ways ;  the  one  to  try  what 
long  stay,  and  what  short  stay  worketh  as  hath 
been  said ;  the  other  to  try  in  order  the  succeeding 
infusions  of  one  and  the  same  body,  successively, 
in  several  liquors.  As,  for  example;  take  orange 
pills,  or  rosemary,  or  cinnamon,  or  what  you  will ; 
and  let  them  infuse  half  an  hour  in  water;  then 
take  them  out,  and  infuse  them  again  in  other 
water;  and  so  the  third  time :  and  then  taste  and 
consider  the  first  water,  the  second,  and  the  third ; 
and  yoa  will  find  them  differing,  not  only  in 
strengrth  and  weakness,  but  otherwise  in  taste  or 
odour;  for  it  may  be  the  first  water  will  have 
more  of  the  scent,  as  more  fragrant;  and  the 
second  more  of  the  taste,  as  more  bitter  or  biting,. 
&c. 

92.  Infusions  in  air,  for  so  we  may  well  call 
odours,  have  the  same  diversities  with  infusions 
in  water;  in  that  the  several  odours,  which  are 
in  one  flower,  or  other  body,  issue  at  several 
times ;  some  earlier,  some  later :  so  we  find  that 
violets,  woodbines,  strawberries,  yield  a  pleasing 
scent,  that  eometh  forth  first;  but  soon  after  an 
ill  scent  quite  differing  from  the  former.  Whicb 
is  caused,  not  so  much  by  mellowing,  as  by  the 
late  issuing  of  the  grosser  spirit. 
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99.  As  we  may  dmn  to  eztnet  tb«  &amX 
tpirito  in  some  eaaee;  so  we  o»y  desiie  also  to 
diaebaige  them,  as  hurtful,  in  tome  other.  So 
wine  burnt,  by  reason  of  the  evaporating  of  the 
finer  spirit,  inflameth  less,  and  is  best  in  agues : 
opium  loseth  some  of  its  poisonous  quality,  if  it 
be  Tapoured  out,  mingled  with  spirits  of  wine,  or 
the  like :  sens  loseth  somewhat  of  its  windiness 
by  decoeting ;  and  generally,  subtile  or  windy 
spirits  are  taken  off  by  incension,  or  evaporation. 
And  even  in  infusions  in  things  that  are  of  too 
high  a  spirit,  you  were  better  pour  off  the  first 
infusion,  after  a  smdl  time,  and  use  the  latter. 

Exprnmeni  wUtaty  touching  the  appeUU  cf  can' 
iinuatian  in  Hquids* 
94.  Bubbles  are  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere; 
air  within,  and  a  little  skin  of  water  without : 
and  it  seemeth  somewhat  strange,  tiiat  the  air 
should  rise  so  swiftly  while  it  is  in  the  water; 
and  when  it  eometh  to  the  top,  should  be  stayed 
by  so  weak  a  cover  as  that  of  the  bubble  is.  But 
as  for  the  swift  ascent  of  the  air,  while  it  is  under 
the  water,  that  is  a  motion  of  percussion  from  the 
water;  which  itself  descending  driveth  up  the 
air;  and  no  motion  of  levity  in  the  air.  And 
this  Democritas  called  ^motus  plags.'*  In  this 
common  experiment,  the  cause  of  the  inclosure 
of  the  bubble  is,  for  that  the  appetite  to  resist 
separation,  or  discontinuance,  which  in  solid 
bodies  is  strong,  is  also  in  liquors,  though  fainter 
and  weaker;  as  we  see  in  this  of  the  bubble: 
we  see  it  also  in  little  glasses  of  spittle  that 
children  make  of  rushes ;  and  in  castles  of  bub- 
bles, which  they  make  by  blowing  into  water, 
having  obtained  a  little  degree  of  tenacity  by 
mixtore  of  soap :  we  see  it  also  in  the  stillicides 
of  water,  which  if  there  be  water  enough  to  fol- 
low, will  draw  themselves  into  a  small  thread, 
because  they  will  not  discontinue ;  but  if  there 
be  no  remedy,  then  they  oast  themselves  into 
round  drops ;  which  is  the  figure  that  saveth  the 
body  most  from  discontinuance :  the  same  reason 
is  of  the  roundness  of  the  bubble,  as  well  for  the 
skin  of  water,  as  for  the  air  within :  for  the  air 
likewise  avoideth  discontinuance ;  and  therefore 
casteth  itself  into  a  rough  figure.  And  for  the 
stop  and  arrest  of  the  air  a  little  while,  it  showeth 
that  the  air  of  itself  hath  little  or  no  appetite  of 
ascending. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  making  of  artifi- 
cial springs. 
25.  The  rejection,  which  I  continually  use,  of 
experimente,  though  it  appeareth  not,  is  infinite : 
but  yet  if  an  experiment  be  probable  in  the  work, 
and  of  great  use,  I  receive  it,  but  deliver  it  as 
doubtful.  It  was  reported  by  a  sober  man,  that 
an  artificial  spring  may  be  made  thus :  Find  out 
a  han^ng  ground,  where  there  is  'a  good  quick 
fall  of  rain-water.    Lay  a  half  trough  of  stone. 


of  agood  length,  three  or  four  foot  deep  witiiin  > 
the  same  ground;  with  one  end  upon  the  high 
ground,  the  other  upon  the  low.  Cover  the  tueagh  . 
with  brakes  a  good  thickness,  and  cast  sand  upon 
the  top  of  the  brakes :  you  shall  see,  saith  he, 
that  after,  some  showers  are  past,  the  lower  end 
of  the  trough  will  run  like  a  spring  of  water: 
which  is  no  marvel,  if  it  hold  while  the  rain- 
water lasteth ;  but  he  said  it  would  continue  long 
time  after  the  rain  is  past:  as  if  the  water  did 
multiply  itself  upon  the  air,  by  the  help  of  the 
coldness  and  condensation  of  the  earth,  and  the 
consort  of  the  first  water. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  venomous  quality 
if  m4uCs  flesh. 
36.  The  French,  which  put  off  the  name  of 
the  French  disease  unto  the  name  of  the  disease 
of  Naples,  do  report,  that  at  the  siege  of  Naples, 
there  were  certain  wicked  meichante  that  barrelled 
up  man's  flesh,  of  some  that  had  been  lately  slain 
In  Barbary,  and  sold  it  for  tunney ;  and  that  upon 
that  foul  and  high  nourishment  was  the  original 
of  that  disease.  Which  may  well  be,  for  that  it 
is  certain  that  the  cannibals  in  the  West  Indies 
eat  man's  fledi :  and  the  West  Indies  were  fbll 
of  the  pox  when  they  were  first  discovered :  and 
at  this  day  the  moitalest  poisons,  practised  by 
the  West  Indiansi  have  some  mixture  of  the 
blood,  or  fat,  or  flesh  of  man :  and  divere  witehes 
and  sorceresses,  as  well  amongst  the  heathen,  as 
amongst  the  Christians,  have  fed  upon  man's 
flesh,  to  aid,  as  it  seemeth,  dieir  imaginatioot 
with  high  and  foul  vapoun. 


Experiment  solitary  touching  the  version  and  i 
mutation  of  air  into  water, 
S7.  It  seemeth  that  there  be  these  ways,  in 
likelihood,  of  venion  of  vapoura  of  air  into 
water  and  moistare.  The  first  is  cold;  which 
doth  manifestly  condetase;  as  we  see  in  the  con- 
tracting of  the  air  in  the  weather-glass ;  whereby 
it  is  a  degree  nearer  to  vrater.  We  see  it  also  in 
the  generation  of  springs,  which  the  anciento 
thought,  very  probably,  to  be  made  by  the  version 
of  air  into  water,  holpen  by  the  rest,  which  the 
air  hath  in  those  parts ;  whereby  it  caanot  dissi- 
pate. And  by  the  coldness  of  rocks ;  for  there 
springs  are  chiefly  generated.  We  see  it  also  in 
the  effecte  of  the  cold  of  the  middle  region,  as 
they  call  it,  of  the  air ;  which  prodoceth  dews 
and  rains.  And  the  experiment  of  turning  water 
into  ice,  by  snow,  nitre,  and  salt,  whereof  we 
shall  speak  hereafter,  would  be  transferred  to  the 
turning  of  air  into  water.  The  second  way  is  by 
compression ;  as  io  stillatories,  where  the  vapour 
is  turned  back  upon  itself,  by  the  encounter  of 
the  sides  of  the  stillatory ;  und  in  the  dew  upon 
the  covore  of  boiling  pote;  and  in  the  dew 
towards  rain,  upon  marble  and  wainscot.  But 
this  is  like  to  do  no  great  effect;  except  it  be 
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vpon  TBpoms,  and  grMs  airy  that  are  tlieady 
Tery  iiear  in  degree  to  water.  The  third  ia  tiiat, 
which  may  be  aearehed  into,  bat  doth  not  yet 
appear;  which  ia,  by  mingling  of  moist  Tapoors 
with  air;  and  trying  if  they  will  not  bring  a  re- 
torn  of  more  water  than  the  water  was  at  first: 
for  if  80,  that  increase  is  a  Teiaipn  of  the  air: 
therefore  pat  water  in  the  bottom  of  a  stillatory, 
with  the  neb  stopped;  weigh  the  water  first; 
hang  in  the  middle  of  tiie  stillatory  a  large 
spange;  and  see  what  quantity  of  water  you  can 
crush  out  of  it;  and  what  it  is  more  or  less  com- 
pered with  the  water  spent;  for  yoo  must  under- 
stand, that  if  any  yersion  can  be  wrought,  it  will 
be  easiliest  done  in  small  pores:  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  prescribe  a  spange.  The  fourth 
way  ia  probable  also,  though  not  appearing; 
which  is,  by  recetring  the  air  into  the  small  pores 
of  bodies:  for,  as  hath  been  said,  oTory  thing  in 
small  quantity  is  more  easy  for  Tersion;  and 
tangible  bodies  have  no  pleasure  in  the  consort 
of  air,  but  endeavour  to  subset  it  into  a  more 
dense  body ;  but  in  entire  bodies  it  is  checked ; 
because  if  the  air  should  condense,  there  is 
nothing  to  succeed :  therefore  it  must  be  in  loose 
bodies,  aS  sand,  and  powder;  which  we  see,  if 
they  lie  dose,  of  themselves  gather  moisture. 

EsperimefU  miktary  UmdUng  help$  towards  the 
beauty  and  good  featvfre»  of  per$o$u. 
38.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients; 
that  whelps,  or  other  creatures,  if  they  be  put 
young  into  such  a  cage  or  box,  as  they  cannot 
rise  to  their  stature,  but  may  increase  in  breadth 
or  Jength,  will  grow  accordingly  as  they  can  get 
room ;  which  if  it  be  true  and  feasible,  and  that 
the  young  creature  so  pressed  and  straitened, 
doth  not  thereupon  die,  it  is  a  means  to  produce 
dwarf  creatures,  and  in  a  very  strange  figure. 
This  is  certain,  and  noted  long  since,  that  the 
pressure  or  forming  of  parts  of  creatures,  when 
they  are  very  young,  doth  alter  the  shape  not  a 
Httle:  as  the  stroking  of  the  heads  of  infants, 
between  the  hands,  was  noted  of  old,  to  make 
•*  Macrocephali ;"  which  shape  of  the  head,  at 
that  time,  was  esteemed.  And  the  raising  gently 
of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  doth  prevent  the  de- 
formity of  a  saddle  nose.  Which  observation 
well  weighed,  may  teach  a  means  to  make  the 
persons  of  men  and  women,  in  many  kinds, 
more  comely  and  better  featured  than  otherwise 
they  would  be;  by  the  ibrming  and  shaping  of 
them  in  their  in^cy:  as  by  stroking  up  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  to  keep  them  from  felling 
down  too  low ;  and  by  stroking  up  the  forehead, 
to  keep  them  from  being  low-foroheaded.  And 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  swathe  infants,  that 
they  may  g^row  more  straight,  and  better  shaped : 
and  we  see  young  women,  by  wearing  strait 
bodice,  keep  themselves  firom  being  gross  and 
corpulent. 


Experiment  waUtary  touddng  tike  eondtntimg  cf 
mr  in  tuck  oori  a$  it  may  p^t  an  weight,  and 
yield  nouriehment. 

39.  Onions,  as  they  hang,  will  many  of  them 
shoot  forth;  and  so  will  penny-royal;  and  so 
will  an  herb  called  orpin ;  with  which  they  use 
in  ^e  country  to  trim  their  houses,  binding  it  to  a 
lath  or  stick,  and  setting  it  against  a  wall.  We 
see  it  likewise  more  especisdly  in  the  greater 
semper-vive,  which  will  put  out  branches,  two  or 
three  years :  but  it  is  true,  that  commonly  they 
wrap  the  root  in  a  cloth  besmeared  with  oil,  and 
renew  it  once  in  half  a  year.  The  like  is  reported, 
by  some  of  the  ancients,  of  the  stalks  of  lilies. 
The  cause  is ;  for  that  these  plants  have  a  strong, 
dense,  and  succulent  moisture,  which  is  not  apt 
to  exhale;  and  so  is  able,  from  the  old  store, 
widiout  drawing  help  from  the  earth,  to  suffice 
the  sprouting  of  the  plant :  and  this  sprouting  is 
chiefly  in  the  late  spring  or  early  summer;  which 
are  the  times  of  putting  forth.  We  see  also,  that 
stumps  of  trees  lying  out  of  the  ground,  will  put 
forth  sprouts  for  a  time.  But  it  is  a  noble  trial, 
and  of  very  great  consequence,  to  try  whether 
these  things,  in  the  sprouting,  do  increase  weight;  • 
which  must  be  tried,  by  weighing  them  before 
they  be  hanged  up;  and  afterwards  again,  when 
they  are  sprouted.  For  if  they  increase  not  in 
weight,  then  it  is  no  more  but  this;  that  what 
they  send  forth  in  the  sprout,  they  lose  in  some 
other  part :  for  if  they  gather  weight,  then  it  is 
««magnale  nature;^  for  it  it  showeth  that  air 
may  be  made  so  to  be  condensed  as  to  be  con- 
verted  into  a  dense  body ;  whereas  the  race  and 
period  of  all  things,  here  above  the  earth,  is  to 
extenuate  and  turn  things  to  be  more  pneumatical 
and  rare;  and  not  to  be  retrograde,  from  pneu- 
matical to  that  which  is  dense.  It  showeth  also, 
that  air  can  nourish;  which  is  another  great 
matter  of  consequence.  Note,  that  to  try  this, 
the  experiment  of  the  semper-vive  must  be  made 
without  oiling  the  cloth ;  for  else,  it  may  be,  the 
plant  receiveth  nourishment  from  the  oil. 

Experiment  soHtary  touching  the  commixture  cf 
fiame  and  air^  and  the  great  firee  thereof, 
30.  Flame  and  air  do  not  mingle,  except  it  be 
in  an  instant;  or  in  the  vital  spirits  of  vegetables 
and  living  creatures.  In  gunpowder,  the  force 
of  it  hath  been  ascribed  to  rarefaction  of  the 
earthy  substance  ijito  flame;  and  thus  far  it  is 
true:  and  then,  forsooth,  it  is  become  another 
element;  the  form  whereof  occupieth  more  place; 
and  so  of  necessity,  followeth  a  dilatation;  and 
therefore,  lest  two  bodies  should  be  in  one  place, 
there  must  needs  also  follow  an  expulsion  of  the 
pellet;  or  blowing  up  of  the  mine.  But  these 
are  crude  and  ignorant  speculations.  For  flame, 
if  there  were  nothing  else,  except  it  were  in  very 
great  quantity,  will  be  sufibcate  with  any  hard 
I  body,  such  as  a  pellet  is;  or  the  barrel  of  a  gun} 
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so  at  the  flame  would  not  expel  the^hard  body 
bat  the  hard  body  woald  kill  the  flame,  and  not 
soflfer  it  to  kindle  or  spread.  Bnt  the  cause  of 
this  so  potent  a  motion,  is  the  nitre,  which  we  call 
otherwise  saltpetre,  which  havingr  in  it  a  notable 
crude  and  windy  spirit,  first  by  the  heat  of  the 
fire  suddenly  dilateth  itself;  and  we  know  that 
simple  air,  being  pretematurally  attenuated  by 
heat,  will  make  itself  room,  and  break  and 
blow  up  that  which  resisteth  it;  and  secondly, 
when  ihe  nitre  hath  dilated  itself,  it  bloweth 
abroad  the  flame,  as  an  inward  bellows.  And 
therefore  we  see  that  brimstone,  pitch,  camphire, 
wild-fire,  and  divers  other  inflammable  matters, 
though  they  bum  cruelly,  and  are  hard  to  quench, 
yet  they  make  no  such  fieiy  wind  as  gunpowder 
doth ;  and  on  the  other  side,  we  see  that  quick- 
silrer,  which  is  a  most  crude  and  watery  body, 
heated,  and  pent  in,  hath  the  like  force  with  gun- 
powder. As  for  living  creatures,  it  is  certain, 
their  vital  spirits  are  a  substance  compounded  of 
an  airy  and  flamy  matter;  and  though  air  and 
flame  being  free,  will  not  well  mingle ;  yet  bound 
in  by  a  body  that  hath  some  fixing,  they  will. 
.For  that  you  may  best  see  in  those  two  bodies, 
which  are  their  aliments,  water  and  oil ;  for  they 
likewise  will  not  well  mingle  of  themselves ;  but 
in  the  bodies  of  plants,  and  living  creatures,  they 
will.  It  is  no  marvel  therefore,  that  a  small 
quantity  of  spirits,  in  the  cells  of  the  brain,  and 
canals  of  the  sinews,  are  able  to  move  the  whole 
body,  which  is  of  so  great  mass,  both  with  so 
great  force,  as  in  wrestling,  leaping;  and  with 
00  great  swiftness,  as  in  playing  division  upon 
the  lute.  Such  is  the  force  of  these  two  natures, 
air  and  flame,  when  they  incorporate. 

Experiment  eoUtary  touching  ike  $eeret  nature  cf 
flame* 
31.  Take  a  small  wax  candle,  and  put  it  in  a 
socket  of  brass  or  iron;  then  set  it  upright  in  a 
poninger  full  of  spirit  of  wine  heated :  then  set 
both  the  candle  and  spirit  of  wine  on  fire,  and  you 
shall  see  the  flame  of  the  candle  open  itself,  and 
become  four  or  fiy^  times  bigger  than  otherwise 
it  would  have  been;  and  appear  in  figure  globu- 
lar, and  not  in  pyramis.  You  shall  see  also,  that 
the  inward  flame  of  the  candle  keepe^  colour, 
and  doth  not  wax  any  whit  blue  towards  the 
oolour  of  the  outward  flame  of  the  spirit  of  wine. 
This  is  a  noble  instance;  wherein  two  things 
are  most  remarkable:  the  one,  that  one  flame 
within  another  quencheth  not;  but  is  a  fixed 
body,  and  continneth  as  air  or  water  do.  And 
therefore  flame  would  still  ascend  upwards  in  one 
greatness,  if  it  were  not  quenched  on  the  sides : 
and  the  greater  the  flame  is  at  the  bottom,  the 
higher  is  the  rise.  The  other,  that  flame  doth 
not  mingle  with  flame,  as  air  doth  with  air,  or 
water  with  water, but  only  remaineth contiguous; 
at  it  oometh  to  pass  betwixt  consisting  bodies. 


It  appeareth  also,  that  the  fonn  of  a  pyramis  ia 
flame,  which  we  usually  see,  is  merely  by  acci- 
dent, and  that  the  air  about,  by  quenching  the 
sides  of  the  flame,  crusheth  it,  and  extenuateth 
it  into  that  form ;  for  of  itself  it  would  be  round ; 
and  therefore  smoke  is  in  the  figure  of  a  p3rramiB 
reversed ;  for  the  air  quencheth  the  flame,  and 
receiveth  the  smoke.  Note  also,  that  the  flame 
of  the  candle,  within  the  flame  of  the  spirit  of 
wine,  is  troubled ;  and  doth  not  only  open  and 
move  upwards,  but  moveth  waving,  and  to  and 
fro;  as  if  flame  of  its  own  nature,  if  it  were  not 
quenched,  would  roll  and  turn,  as  well  as  move 
upwards.  By  all  which  it  should  seem,  that  the 
celestial  bodies,  most  of  them,  are  true  fires  or 
flames,  as  the  Stoics  held ;  more  fine,  perhaps^ 
and  rarified  than  our  flame  is.  For  they  are  all 
globular  and  determinate;  they  have  rotation; 
and  they  have  the  colour  and  splendour  of  flame: 
so  that  flame  above  is  durable,  and  consistent,  and 
in  its  natural  place ;  but  with  us  it  is  a  strangert 
and  momentary,  and  impure :  like  Vulcan  that 
halted  with  his  fall. 

Experiment  soHiary  touching  the  different  force  ef 
flame  in  ihe  midst  and  on  the  side*. 

32.  Take  an  arrow,  and  hold  it  in  flame  for  the 
space  of  ten  pulses,  and  when  it  cometh  forth, 
you  shall  find  those  parts  of  the  arrow  which 
were  on  the  outsides  of  the  flame  more  bumedy 
blacked,  and  turned  almost  into  a  coal,  whereas 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  flame  will  be  as  if  the 
fire  had  scarce  touched  it  This  is  an  instance 
of  great  consequence  for  the  discovery  of  the 
nature  of  flame ;  and  sboweth  manifestly,  that 
flame  bumeth  more  violently  towards  the  sides 
than  in  the  midst:  and  which  is  more,  that  heat 
or  fire  is  not  violent  or  furious,  but  where  it  is 
checked  and  pent.  And  therefore  the  Peripate- 
tics, howsoever  their  opinion  of  an  element  of  fire 
above  the  air  is  Justly  exploded,  in  that  point 
they  acquit  themselves  well :  for  being  opposed, 
that  if  there  were  a  sphere  of  fire,  that  encom- 
passed the  earth  so  near  hand,  it  were  impossible 
but  all  things  should  be  burnt  up ;  they  answert 
that  the  pure  elemental  fire,  in  its  own  place,  and 
not  irritated,  is  but  of  a  moderate  heat. 

Experiment  eoUiary  touching  the  decrease  cf  the 
natural  motion  cf  gravity^  in  great  ditianufrom 
the  earth ;  or  within  some  depth  of  the  earth* 

33.  It  is  affirmed  constantly  by  many,  as  a 
usual  experiment,  that  a  lump  of  ore  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  mine  will  be  tumbled  and  stirred  by 
two  men^s  strength,  which,  if  you  bring  it  to  the 
top  of  the  earth,  will  ask  six  men's  strength  at 
the  least  to  stir  it.  It  is  a  noble  instance,  and  is 
fit  to  be  tried  to  the  full ;  for  it  is  very  probable, 
that  the  motion  of  gravity  worketh  weakly,  both 
far  from  the  earth,  and  also  within  the  earth:  the 
former,  because  the  appetite  of  union  of  dense 
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bodies  wi&  the  earUi,  in  respect  of  the  distanoe, 
is  more  doll :  the  latter,  because  the  body  hath 
in  part  attained  its  natare  when  it  is  in  some 
depth  in  the  earth.  For  as  for  the  moving  to  a 
point  or  place,  which  was  the  opinion  of  the  an- 
eientSi  it  is  a  mere  vanity. 

Experiment  wUtary  Umeking  the  eontraetion  of 
bodies  in  bulkj  by  the  mixture  cf  the  more  liquid 
body  with  the  more  ooUd. 

34.  It  is  strange  how  the  ancients  took  up  ex- 
periments upon  credit,  and  yet  did  build  great 
matters  upon  them.  The  obs^vation  of  some  of 
tiie  beet  of  them,  deHv^ed  confidently,  is,  that  a 
vessel  filled  with  ashes  will  receive  the  like 
quantity  of  water  that  it  would  have  done  if  it 
had  been  empty.  But  this  is  utterly  untrue,  for 
the  water  will  not  go  in  by  a  fifth  part.  And  I 
suppose,  that  that  fifth  part  is  the  difference  of  &e 
lying  close,  or  open,  of  the  ashes ;  as  we  see 
that  ashes  done,  if  they  be  hard  pressed,  will  lie 
in  less  room :  and  so  the  ashes  with  air  between, 
lie  looser;  and  with  water  closer.  For  I  have 
not  yet  found  certaiidy,  that  the  water  itself,  by 
mixture  of  ashes  or  dust,  will  shrink  or  draw 
into  less  room. 

Experiment  toUtary  touching  the  making  vines 
morefruitfuL 

35.  It  is  reported  of  credit,  that  if  you  lay 
good  store  of  kernels  ef  grapes  about  the  root  of 
a  vine,  it  will  make  the  vine  come  earlier  and 
prosper  better.  It  may  be  tried  with  other  ker- 
nels laid  about  the  root  of  a  plant  of  the  same 
land ;  as  figs,  kernels  of  apples,  &c.  The  cause 
may  be,  for  that  the  kernels  draw  out  of  the  earth 
juice  fit  to  nourish  the  tree,  as  those  that  would 
be  trees  of  themselves,  though  there  were  no 
root;  but  the  root  being  of  greater  strength  rob- 
beih  and  devoureth  the  nourishment,  when  they 
have  drawn  it :  as  great  fishes  devour  little. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  purging  medi' 
cines. 
35.  The  operation  of  purging  medicines  and 
the  causes  thereof,  have  been  thought  to  be  a 
great  secret;  and  so  according  to  the  slothful 
manner  of  men,  it  is  referred  to  a  hidden  proprie- 
ty, a  specifical  virtue,  and  a  fourth  quality,  and 
the  like  shifts  of  ignorance.  The  causes  of  purg- 
ing are  divers:  all  plain  and  perspicuous,  and 
thoroughly  maintained  by  experience.  The  first 
is,  that  whatsoever  cannot  be  overcome  and  di- 
gested by  the  stomach,  is  by  the  stomach  either 
put  up  by  vomit,  or  put  down  to  the  guts ;  and 
by  that  motion  of  expulsion  in  the  stomach  and 
guts,  other  parts  of  the  body»  as  the  orifices  of  the 
reins,  and  the  like,  are  moved  to  expel  by  con- 
wnt  For  nothing  is  more  frequent  ^an  motion 
of  consent  in  the  body  of  man.  This  surcharge 
f£  the  stomach  is  caused  either  by  the  quality  of 


the  medicine,  or  by  the  quantity.  The  qualities 
are  three ;  extreme  bitter,  as  in  aloes,  coloquinti- 
da,  &c.  loathsome  and  of  horrible  taste,  as  in 
agaric,  black  hellebore,  &c.  and  of  secret  malig- 
nity, and  disagreement  towards  man's  body,  many 
times  not  appearing  much  in  the  taste,  as  in 
scammony,  mechoachan,  antimony,  &c.  And 
note  well,  that  if  there  be  any  medicine  that  purg^ 
eth,  and  hath  neither  of  the  first  two  manifest 
qualities,  it  is  to  be  held  suspected  as  a  kind  of 
pdson;  for  that  it  worketh  either  by  corrosion, 
or  by  a  secret  malignity,  and  enmity  to  nature; 
and  therefore  such  medicines  are  warily  to  be 
prepared  and  used.  The  quantity  of  that  which 
is  taken  doth  also  cause  purging;  as  we  see  in  a 
great  quantity  of  new  milk  from  the  cow ;  yea 
and  a  great  quantity  of  meat ;  for  surfeits  many 
times  turn  to  purges,  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards. Therefore  we  see  generally,  that  tiie 
working  of  purging  medicines  cometh  two  or 
three  hours  after  the  medicines  taken :  for  that 
the  stomach  first  maketh  a  proof  whether  it  can 
concoct  them.  And  the  like  happeneth  after  sui- 
feits,  or  milk  in  too  great  quantity. 

37.  A  second  cause  is  mordication  of  the  orifices 
of  the  parts;  especially  of  the  mesentery  veins; 
as  it  is  seen,  that  salt,  or  any  such  thing  that  is 
sharp  and  biting,  put  in  the  fundament,  doth  pro- 
voke the  part  to  expel ;  and  mustard  provoketh 
sneezing :  and  any  sharp  thing  to  the  eyes  pro- 
voketh tears.  And  therefore  we  see  that  almost 
all  purgers  have  a  kind  of  twitching  and  vellioa- 
tion,  besides  the  griping  which  cometh  of  wind. 
And  if  this  mordication  be  in  an  over-high  degree, 
it  is  little  better  than  the  corrosion  of  poison; 
and  it  cometh  to  pass  sometimes  in  antimony, 
especially  if  it  be  given  to  bodies  not  replete  with 
humours ;  for  where  humours  abound,  the  hu- 
modrs  save  the  parts. 

38.  The  third  cause  is  attraction :  for  I  do  not 
deny,  but  that  purging  medicines  have  in  them 
a  direct  force  of  attraction :  as  drawing  plaistera 
have  in  surgery:  and  we  see  sage  or  betony 
bruised,  sneezing  powder,  and  other  powders,  or 
liquors,  which  the  physicians  call  "errhines," 
put  into  the  nose,  draw  phlegm  and  water  from 
the  head ;  and  so  it  is  in  apophlegmatisms  and 
gargarisms,  that  draw  the  rheum  down  by  the 
palate.  And  by  this  virtue,  no  doubt,  some  pur- 
gers draw  more  one  humour,  and  some  another, 
according  to  the  opinion  received:  as  rhubarb 
draweth  choler ;  sena  melancholy;  agaric  phlegm, 
&>c.  but  yet,  more  or  less,  they  draw  promiscu- 
ously. And  note  also,  that  besides  sympathy 
between  the  purger  and  the  humour,  there  is  also 
another  cause  why  some  medicines  draw  some 
humour  more  than  another.  And  it  is,  for  thai 
some  medicines  work  quicker  than  others :  and 
they  that  draw  quicks  draw  only  the  lighter  and 
more  fluid  humours;  and  they  that  draw  slow, 
woik  upon  the  more  tough  and  viscous  humoui^ 
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And  therefore  men  must  beware  how  they  take 
jfaabaib,  and  the  liket  alone  familiarlj;  for  it 
taketh  only  the  lightest  part  of  the  humour  away, 
and  leaveth  the  mass  of  humours  more  obstinate. 
And  the  like  may  be  said  of  wormwood,  which 
is  so  much  magnified. 

39.  The  fourth  cause  is  flatuosity ;  for  wind 
stirred  moveth  to  expel :  and  we  find  that  in  ef- 
fect all  purgers  have  in  them  a  raw  spirit  or  wind ; 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  tortion  in  the  sto- 
mach  and  belly.  And  therefore  purgers  lose, 
most  of  them,  the  virtue  by  decoction  upon  the 
fire;  and  for  that  cause  are  given  chiefly  in  in- 
fusion, juioe,  or  powder. 

40.  The  fifth  cause  is  compression  or  crushing ; 
as  when  water  is  crushed  out  of  a  sponge :  so 
we  see  that  taking  cold  moTeth  looseness  by 
contraction  of  the  skin  and  outward  parts ;  and 
so  doth  cold  likewise  cause  rheums,  and  deflux- 
ions  from  the  head ;  and  some  astringent  plaisters 
crush  out  purulent  matter.  This  kind  of  opera- 
tion is  not  found  in  many  medicines ;  myrobolanes 
have  it ;  and  it  may  be  the  barks  of  peaches ; 
for  this  rirtue  requireth  an  astriction ;  but  such 
an  astriction  as  is  not  grateful  to  the  body ;  for  a 
pleasing  astriction  doth  rather  bind  in  the  hu- 
mours than  expel  them :  and  therefore,  such  as- 
triction is  found  in  things  of  a  harsh  taste. 

41.  The  sixth  cause  is  lubrefoction  and  relaxap 
tien.  As  we  see  in  medicines  emollient;  such 
as  are  milk,  honey,  mallows,  lettuce,  mercurial, 
pellitory  of  the  wall,  and  others.  There  is  also 
a  secret  virtue  of  relaxation  in  cold :  for  the  heat 
of  the  body  bindeth  the  parts  and  humours  to- 
gether, which  cold  relaxeth :  as  it  is  seen  in  urine, 
blood,,  pottage,  or  the  like;  which,  if  they  be 
cold,  break  and  dissolve.  And  by  this  kind  of 
relaxation,  fear  looseneth  the  belly :  because  the 
heat  retiring  inwards  towards  the  heart,  the  guts, 
and  other  parts  are  relaxed ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  fear  also  causeth  trembling  in  the  sinews. 
And  of  this  kind  of  purgers  are  some  medicines 
made  of  mercury. 

42.  The  seventh  cause  is  abstersion ;  which 
is  plainly  a  Scouring  off,  or  incision  of  the  more 
viscous  humours,  and  making  the  humours  more 
fluid;  and  cutting  between  them  and  the  part; 
as  is  found  in  nitrous  water,  which  scoureth  linen 
doth  speedily  from  the  foulness.  But  this  incision 
must  be  by  a  sharpness,  without  astriction :  which 
we  find  in  salt,  wormwood,  oxymel,  and  the  like. 

43.  There  be  medicines  that  move  stools,  ^nd 
not  urine;  some  other,  urine,  and  not  sitools. 
Those  that  purge  by  stool  are  such  as  enter  not 
at  all,  or  little,  into  the  mesentery  vein:  but 
either  at  the  first  are  not  digestible  by  the  stomach, 
and  tiierefore  move  immediately  downwkrds  to 
the  guts ;  or  else  are  afterwards  rejected  by  the 
mesentery  veins,  and  so  turn  likewise  downwards 
te  the  gats;  and  of  these  two  kinds,  are  most 
puTfus.    But  those  that  move  urine  are  such  as 


are  well  digested  of  the  stomach,  and  well  rs> 
oeived  also  of  the  mesentery  veins;  so  they  come 
as  far  as  the  liver,  which  sendeth  urine  to  the 
bladder,  as  the  whey  of  blood:  and  those  medi- 
cines being  opening  and  piercing  do  fortify  the 
operation  of  the  liver,  in  sending  down  the  wheyey 
part  of  the  blood  to  the  reins.  For  medicines 
urinative  do  not  work  by  rejection  and  indigestiont 
as  solutive  do. 

44.  T*here  be  divers  medicines,  which  in  greater 
quantity  move  stool,  and  in  smaller  urine :  and 
so  contrariwise,  some  that  in  greater  quanti^ 
move  urine,  and  in  smaller  stool.  Of  the  former 
sort  is  rhubarb,  and  some  others.  The  cause  is» 
for  that  rhubarb  is  a  medicine  which  the  stomaoh 
in  a  small  quantity  doth  digest  and  overcomoy 
being  not  flataous  nor  loathsome,  and  so  seiuieth 
it  to  the  mesentery  veins ;  and  so  being  opening, 
it  helpeth  down  urine :  but  in  a  greater  quantity, 
the  stomach  cannot  overcome  it,  and  so  it  goeth 
to  the  guts.  Pepper  by  some  of  the  ancients  ia 
noted  to  be  of  the  second  sort;  which  being  in 
small  quantity,  moveth  wind  in  the  stomach  and 
guts,  and  so  expelleth  by  stool ;  but  being  in 
greater  quantity,  dissipateth  the  wind ;  and  itself 
getteth  to  the  mesentery  veins,  and  so  to  the  liver 
and  reins;  where,  by  heating  and  opening,  it 
sendeth  down  urine  more  plentifully. 

ExjperimenU  in  comort  touching  meats  and  drinki 
thai  are  mo$t  nowrithing^ 

45.  "We  have  spoken  of  evacuating  of  the  body ; 
we  will  now  speak  something  of  the  filling  of  it^ 
by  restoratives  in  consumptions  and  emaciating 
diseases.  In  vegetables,  there  is  one  part  that  is 
more  nourishing  than  another;  as  grains  and  roots 
nourish  more  than  the  leaves ;  insomuch  as  the 
order  of  die  Foliatanes  was  put  down  by  the  pope, 
as  finding  leaves  unable  to  nourish  man^s  body. 
Whether  there  be  that  difference  in  the  flesh  of 
living  creatures  is  not  well  inquired,  as  whether 
livers,  and  other  entrails  be  not  more  nourishing 
than  the  outward  flesh.  We  find  that  amongst 
the  Romans,  a  goose's  liver  was  a  great  delicacy; 
insomuch  as  they  had  artificial  means  to  make  it 
fair  and  great ;  but  whether  it  were  more  nourish- 
ing appeareth  not  It  is  certain,  that  marrow  is 
more  nourishing  than  fkt.  And  I  conceive  that 
some  decoction  of  bones  and  sinews,  stamped  and 
well  strained,  would  be  a  very  nourishing  broth : 
we  find  also  that  Scotch  skinck,  which  is  a  pot- 
tage of  strong  nourishment,  is  made  with  the 
knees  and  sinews  of  beef,  but  long  boiled :  jelly 
also,  which  they  use  for  a  restorative,  is  chiefly 
made  of  knuckles  of  veal.  The  pulp  that  is  with- 
in the  crawfish  or  crab,  which  they  spice  and 
butter,  is  more  nourishing  than  the  flesh  of  the 
crab  or  crawfish.  The  yolks  of  eggs  are  clearly 
more  nourishing  than  the  whites.  So  that  it 
should  seem,  that  the  parts  of  living  oreatares  that 
lie  more  inwards,  nourish  more  than  the  outwaid . 
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-iMi;  ezeept  it  be  die  biiiB:  wkidi  the  spirits 
prey  too  maeh  upon,  to  leeve  it  any  great  virtue 
of  noanshing.  It  seemeth  for  the  nourishing  of 
aged  men,  or  men  in  consnmptions,  8on»e  snch 
tlung  should  be  devised,  as  should  be  half  chylos, 
before  it  be  put  into  the  stomach. 

46.  Take  two  large  eapons ;  parboil  them  upon 
a  soft  fire,  by  the  space  of  an  hour  or  more,  till  in 
affiot  all  the  blood  is  gone.  Add  in  the  docoction 
the  pill  of  a  sweet  lemon,  or  a  good  part  of  the  pill 
of  a  citron,  and  a  little  mace.  0  ut  off  the  shanks, 
and  throw  them  away.  Then  with  a  good  strong 
chopping-knife  mince  the  two  capons,  bones  and 
all,  as  small  as  ordinary  minced  meat;  put  them 
into  a  large  neat  boulter ;  then  take  a  kilderkin 
sweet  and  well  seasoned,  of  four  gallons  of  beer, 
ef  8s.  strength,  new  as  it  cometh  from  the  tan- 
ning: make  in  the  kilderkin  a  great  bung-hole  of 
purpose :  then  thrust  into  it  the  boulter,  in  which 
the  capons  are,  drawn  out  in  length ;  let  it  steep 
in  it  three  days  and  three  nights,  the  bung-hole 
open  to  work,  then  close  the  bung-hole,  and  so  let 
it  continue  a  day  and  half;  then  draw  it  into  bot- 
tle and  you  may  drink  it  well  afWr  three  days' 
bottling;  and  it  will  last  six  weeks:  approved. 
It  drinketh  fresh,  flowereth  and  mantleth  exceed- 
ingly; it  drinketh  not  newish  at  all ;  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent drink  for  a  consumption,  to  be  drunk  either 
alone,  or  carded  with  some  other  beer.  It  quench- 
etfa  thirst,  and  hath  no  whit  of  windiness.  Note, 
thai  it  is  not  possible,  that  meat  and  bread,  either 
in  broths,  or  taken  with  drink,  as  is  used,  should 
get  forth  into  the  veins  and  outward  parts  so  finely 
and  easily  as  when  it  is  thus  incorporate,  and 
nade  almost  a  chylus  aforehand.    • 

47.  Trial  would  be  made  of  the  like  brew  with 
poCatoe  roots,  or  burr  roots,  or  the  pith  of  arti- 
ehokes,  which  are  nourishing  meats :  it  may  be 
tried  also  with  other  flesh ;  as  pheasant,  partridge, 
young  pork,  pig,  venison,  especially  of  young  deer, 
&e. 

48.  A  mortress  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons, 
stamped  and  strained,  and  mingled,  after  it  is 
made,  with  like  quantity,  at  the  least,  of  almond 
buttOT,  is  an  excellent  meat  to  nourish  those  that 
are  weak ;  better  than  blanckmanger,  or  jelly : 
and  so  is  the  cullice  of  cocks,  boiled  thick  with 
the  like  mixture  of  almond  butter ;  for  the  mort- 
less  or  cullice,  of  itself,  is  more  savoury  and 
strong,  and  not  so  fit  for  nourishing  of  weak 
bodies ;  but  the  almonds,  that  are  not  of  so  high 
a  taste  as  flesh,  do  excellently  qualify  it. 

49.  Indian  mail  hath,  of  certain,  an  excellent 
spirit  of  nourishment;  but  it  must  be  throughly 
boiled,  and  made  into  a  maiz-cream  like  a  barley- 
cream.  I  judge  the  Same  of  rice,  made  into  a 
flieam ;  for  rice  is  in  Turkey,  and  other  countries 
of  the  east,  most  fed  upon;  but  it  must  be 
Ihoroeghly  boiled  in  respect  of  ihe  baldness  of 
it,  and  also  because  otherwise  it  bindeth  the  body 


50.  Pistadioesysotheybe  good,  and  not  niQsfljr, 
joined  with  almonds  in  almond  milk ;  or  made 
into  a  milk  of  themselves,  like  unto  almond  milk, 
but  more  green,  are  an  excellent  nourishei :  but 
you  shall  do  well  to  add  a  little  ginger,  scraped, 
because  they  are  not  without  some  subtile  windi« 
ness. 

51 .  Milk  warm  from  the  cow  is  found  to  be  a 
great  nourisher,  and  a  good  remedy  in  consump- 
tions :  but  then  you  must  put  into  it,  when  you 
milk  the  cow,  two  little  bags;  the  one  of  powder 
of  mint,  the  other  of  powder  of  red  roses ;  for  they 
keep  the  milk  somewhat  from  turning  or  curdling 
in  the  stomach;  and  put  in  sugar  also,  fcHr  the 
same  cause,  and  hardly  for  the  taste's  sake; 
but  you  must  drink  a  good  draught,  that  it 
may  stay  less  time  in  the  stomach,  lest  it 
curdle :  and  let  the  cup  into  which  you  milk  the 
cow,  be  set  in  a  greater  cup  of  hot  water,  that 
you  may  take  it  warm.  And  cow  milk  thus  pre- 
pared, I  judge  to  be  better  for  a  consumption  than 
ass  milk^  which,  it  is  true,  tumeth  not  so  easily, 
but  it  is  a  little  harsh ;  marry  it  is  more  proper 
for  sharpness  of  urine,  and  exulceration  of  the 
bladder,  and  all  manner  of  lenifying.  Woman^s 
milk  likewise  is  prescribed,  when  all  fail ;  but  I 
commend  it  not,  as  being  a  little  too  near  the 
juice  of  man's  body,  to  be  a  good  nourisher ;  ex- 
cept it  be  in  infants,  to  whom  it  is  natural. 

53.  Oil  of  sweet  almonds,  newly  drawn,  with 
sugar  and  a  little  spice,  spread  upon  bread  toasted, 
is  an  excellent  nourisher:  but  then  to  keep  th^ 
oil  ftom  frying  in  the  stomach,  you  must  drink  a 
good  draught  of  mild  beer  after  it ;  and  to  keep  it 
from  relaxing  the  stomach  too  much,  you  must 
put  in  a  little  powder  of  cinnamon. 

53.  The  yolks  of  eggs  are  of  themselvee  so  well 
prepared  by  nature  for  nourishment,  as,  so  they  be 
poached,  or  reare  boiled,  they  need  no  other  prOpar 
ration  or  mixture;  yet  they  may  be  taken  else 
raw,  when  they  are  new  laid,  with  Malmsey,  or 
sweet  wine :  you  shall  do  well  to  put  in  some  few 
slices  of  eryngium  roots,  and  a  little  ambergrioe; 
for  by  this  means,  besides  the  immediate  facul^ 
of  nourishment,  such  drink  will  strengthen  the 
back,  80  that  it  will  not  draw  down  the  urine  toe 
fast;  for  too  much  urine  doth  always  hinder 
nourishment. 

54.  Mincing  of  meat,  as  in  pies,  and  buttered 
minced  meat,  saveth  the  grinding  of  the  teeth; 
and  therefore,  no  doubt,  it  is  more  nourishing, 
especially  in  age,  or  to  them  that  have  weak  teeth ; 
but  the  butter  is  not  so  proper  for  weak  bodies; 
and  therefore  it  were  good  to  moisten  it  with  a 
liule  claret  wine,  pill  of  lemon  or  orange,  cut 
small,  sugar,  and  a  very  little  cinnamon  or  nutp 
m^.  As  for  chuets,  which  are  likewise  minced 
meat,  instead  of  butter  and  fat,  it  were  good  to 
moisten  tiiem,  partly  with  cream,  or  almond,  er 
pistaoho  milk:  or  barley,  or  mais-cream;  adding; 
a  little  coriander  ssed  and  caraway  seedi  and  u 
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ireiy  litde  aaffiron.    The  mere  fall  handling  of 
aliinentation  we  resenre  to  the  dae  place. 

We  haye  hitherto  handled  the  particulars  which 
yield  best,  and  easiest,  and  plentifallest  nourish- 
ment; and  now  we  will  speak  of  the  best  means 
of  conveying  and  conTertbgthe  nourishment. 

55.  The  first  means  is  to  procure  that  the  nourish- 
ment may  not  be  robbed  and  drawn  away ;  where- 
in that  which  we  have  already  said  is  very  mate- 
rial ;  to  provide  that  the  reins  draw  not  too  strong- 
ly an  over  great  part  of  the  blood  into  urine.  To 
this  add  that  precept  of  Aristotle,  that  wine  be 
forborne  in  all  consumptions;  for  that  the  spirits 
of  the  wine  do  prey  upon  the  rosoid  juice  of  the 
body,  and  inter-common  with  the  spirits  of  the 
body,  and  so  deceive  and  rob  them  of  their  nourish- 
ment. And  therefore,  if  the  consumption,  grow- 
ing from  the  weakness  of  the  stomach,  do  force 
you  to  use  wine,  let  it  always  be  burnt,  that  the 
quicker  spirits  may  evaporate ;  or,  at  the  least, 
quenched  with  two  little  wedges  of  gold,  six  or 
seven  times  repeated.  Add  also  this  provision, 
tiiat  there  be  not  too  much  expense  of  the  nourish- 
ment, by  exhaling  and  sweating;  and  therefore  if 
the  patient  be  apt  to  sweat,  it  must  be  gently  re- 
strained. But  chiefly  Hippocrates's  rule  is  to  be 
followed,  who  adviseth  quite  contrary  to  that 
which  is  in  use :  namely,  that  the  linen  or  gar- 
ment next  the  flesh  be,  in  winter,  dry  and  od 
ehanged;  and  in  summer  seldom  changed,  and 
smeared  over  with  oil ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  any 
substance  that  is  fat,  doth  a  little  fill  the  pores  of 
the  body,  and  stay  sweat  in  some  degree :  but  the 
more  cleanly  way  is,  to  have  the  linen  smeared 
lightly  over  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds ;  and  not 
to  forbear  shifting  as  oH  as  is  fit. 

56.  The  second  means  is,  to  send  forth  the  nou- 
rishment into  the  parts  more  strongly ;  for  which 
the  working  must  be  by  strengthening  of  the 
stomach;  and  in  this,  because  the  stomach  is 
chiefly  comforted  by  wine  and  hot  things,  which 
otherwise  hurt,  it  is  good  to  resort  to  outward  ap- 
plications to  the  stomach  :  Wherein  it  hath  been 
tried,  that  the  quilts  of  roses,  spices,  mastic,  worm- 
wood, mint,  &c.  ^are  nothing  $o  helpful,  as  to  take 
a  cake  of  new  bread,  and  to  bedew  it  with  a  little 
sack,  or  Alicant,  and  to  dry  it,  and  afler  it  be  dried 
a  little  before  the  fire,  to  put  it  within  a  clean 
napkin,  and  to  lay  it  to  the  stomach ;  for  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  all  flour  hath  a  potent  virtue  of  astric- 
tion ;  in  so  much  as  it  hardeneth  a  piece  of  flesh, 
or  a  flower,  that  is  laid  in  it:  and  therefore  a  bag 
quilted  with  bran  is  likewise  very  good ;  but  it 
drieth  somewhat  too  much,  and  therefore  it  must 
not  lie  long. 

57.  The  third  means,  which  may  be  a  branch 
of  the  former,  is  to  send  forth  the  nourishment 
the  better  by  sleep.  For  we  see,  that  bears,  and 
other  creatures  that  sleep  in  the  winter,  wax  ex- 
osoding  fat:  and  certain  it  is,  as  it  is  commonly 
believed,  that  sleep  doth  nonrish  much,  both  for 


that  the  spirits  do  less  spend  the  nourishment  in 
sleep,  than  when  living  creatures  are  awake,  and 
because,  that  which  is  to  the  present  purpose,  it 
helpeth  to  thrust  out  the  nourishment  into  the 
parts.  Therefore  in  aged  men,  and  weak  bodies, 
and  such  as  abound  not  with  choler,  a  short  sleep 
afler  dinner  doth  help  to  nourish;  for  in  such 
bodies  there  is  no  fear  of  an  over-hasty  digestion* 
which  is  the  inconvenience  of  postmeridian  sleeps* 
Sleep  also  in  the  morning,  after  the  taking  of  some- 
what of  easy  digestion,  as  milk  &om  the  cow, 
nourishing  broth,  or  the  like,  doth  further  nourish- 
ment: but  this  would  be  done  sitting  upright, 
that  the  milk  or  broth  may  pass  the  more  speedily 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach. 

58.  The  fourth  means  is,  to  provide  that  the 
parts  themselves  may  draw  to  them  the  nourish- 
ment strongly.  There  is  an  excellent  observation 
of  Aristotle;  that  a  great  reason,  why  plant^^ 
some  of  them,  are  of  greater  age  than  living  crea- 
tures, is,  for  that  they  yearly  put  forth  new  leaves 
and  boughs :  whereas  living  creatures  put  forth 
after  their  period  of  growth,  nothing  that  is  young, 
but  hair  and  nails,  which  are  excrements,  and  no 
parts*  And  it  is  most  certain,  that  whatsoever  is 
young,  doth  draw  nourishment  better  than  that 
which  is  old ;  and  then,  that  which  is  the  myste- 
ry of  that  observation,  young  boughs,  and  leaves, 
calling  the  sap  up  to  them,  the  same  nourisheth 
the  body  in  the  passage.  And  this  we  see  nota- 
bly proved  also,  in  that  the  oft  cutting,  or  polling 
of  hedges,  trees,  and  herbs,  doth  conduce  much  to 
their  lasting.  Transfer  therefore  this  observatioB 
to  the  helping  of  nourishment  in  living  creatures: 
the  noblest  and  principal  use  whereof  is,  for  the 
prolongation  of  life ;  restoration  of  some  degree 
of  youth,  and  inteneration  of  the  parts ;  for  certain 
it  is,  that  there  are  in  living  creatures  parts  that 
nourish  and  repair  easily,  and  parts  that  nourish 
and  repair  hardly ;  and  you  must  refresh  and  renew 
those  that  are  easy  to  nourish,  that  the  other  may 
be  refreshed,  and  as  it  were,  drink  in  nourishment 
in  the  passage.  Now  we  see  that  draught  oxen, 
put  into  good  pasture,  recover  the  flesh  of  young 
beef;  and  men  after  long  emaciating  diets  wax 
plump  and  fat,  and  almost  new :  so  that  you  may 
sorely  conclude,  that  the  frequent  and  wise  use 
of  those  emaciating  diets,  and  of  purgings,  and 
perhaps  of  some  kind  of  bleeding,  is  a  principal 
means  of  prolongation  of  life,  and  restoring  some 
degree  of  youth ;  for  as  we  have  oflen  said,  death 
Cometh  upon  living  creatures  like  the  torment  of 
Mezentius : 

Mortna  quln  ettem  Jnnf ebat  corpora  vfrit 
Gonponent  ounibusqae  manoi,  atque  oribus  ors. 
JEn.  viU.  485. 

For  the  parts  in  man's  body  easily  reparable,  a» 
spirits,  blood,  and  flesh,  die  in  the  emhracement 
of  the  parts  hardly  reparable,  as  bones,  nerves,  and 
membranes;  and  likewise  some  entrails, which 
they  reckon  amongst  the  spermatical  parts,  ara 
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kifd  to  leptir :  though  tiiat  diyision  of  qpennati- 
cal  and  menstnia]  p«rti  he  hat  a  coDoeh.  And 
this  same  oboenratioD  also  may  be  drawn  to  the 
pveaent  purpoae  of  nourishing  emaciated  bodies : 
and  theiefoie  gentle  frication  draweth  forth  the 
nourishment,  by  making  the  parts  a  little  hungry, 
mid  heating  them ;  whereby  they  call  forth  nou- 
rishment the  hetter.  This  fincation  I  wish  to  be 
done  in  the  morning.  It  is  also  best  done  by  the 
hand,  or  a  piece  of  scarlet  wool,  wet  a  little 
with  the  ml  of  almonds,  mingled  with  a  small 
quantity  of  bay-salt,  or  saffron :  we  see  that  the 
very  carrying  of  horses  doth  make  them  fat,  and 
in  good  liking. 

59.  The  fiAh  means  is,  to  further  the  very  act 
of  assimilaticm  of  nourishment;  which  is  done  by 
some  outward  emolliments,  that  make  the  parts 
Boie  apt  to  assimflate.  For  which  I  have  com- 
pounded an  ointment  of  excellent  odour,  which  I 
eall  Roman  ointment;  ride  the  receipt.  The  use 
of  it  would  he  between  sleeps ;  for  in  the  latter 
sleep  the  parts  assimilate  chiefly. 

ExperimtniwoUtary  touching  *«  Filum  medicinale.** 
€0.  There  be  many  medicines,  which  by  them- 
seWes  would  do  no  cure,  but  perhaps  hurt;  but 
beingappHed  in  a  certain  order,  one  after  another, 
do  great  cures.  I  have  tried,  myself,  a  remedy 
fi>r  the  gout,  which  hath  seldom  failed,  but  driyen 
it  away  in  twenty-four  hours  space :  it  is  first  to 
apply  a  poultb,  of  which  vide  the  receipt,  and 
^en  a  bath,  or  fomentation,  of  which  vide  the  re- 
cmpt ;  and  then  a  plaister,  vide  the  receipt.  The 
pooltis  relazetb  the  pores,  and  maketh  the  humour 
apt  to  exhale.  The  fomentation  calleth  forth  the 
humour  by  vapours ;  but  yet  in  regard  of  the  way 
made  by  the  pooltis,  draweth  gently ;  and  therefore 
draweth  the  humour  out,  and  doth  not  draw  more 
to  it;  for  it  is  a  gentle  fomentation,  and  hath 
withal  a  mixture,  though  very  little,  of  some 
stupefactive.  The  plaister  is  a  moderate  astrin- 
gent plaister,  which  ropelleth  new  humour  from 
falling.  The  poultis  alone  would  make  the  part 
more  soft  and  weak,  and  apter  to  take  the  deflux- 
ion  and  impression  of  the  humour.  The  fomen- 
tation alone,  if  it  were  too  weak,  without  way 
made  by  the  poultis,  would  draw  forth  little ;  if 
too  strong,  it  would  draw  to  the  part,  as  well  as 
draw  from  it.  The  plaister  alone  would  pen  the 
humour  already  contained  in  the  part,  and  so  ex- 
asperate it,  as  well  as  forbid  new  humour.  There- 
fore tbey  must  be  all  taken  in  order,  as  is  said. 
The  poultis  is  to  be  laid  to  for  two  or  three  hours : 
the  fomentation  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  some- 
what better,  being  used  hot,  and  seven  or  eight 
times  repeated :  the  plaister  to  continue  on  still, 
till  the  part  be  well  confirmed. 

Egperimeni  aoHtary  touMng  cure  by  eu$toM, 
61.  There  Is  a  secret  way  of  cure,  unpractised, 

by  assuetude  of  tiiat  which  in  itself  hmrteth. 

Poisons  hare  been  made,  by  some,  ^miliary  as 
VoL.n.— 3 


hstii  been  said.  Ordinary  keepen  of  the  sick  of 
the  plague  are  seldom  infected.  Enduring  of 
tortures,  by  custom,  hath  been  made  more  easy : 
the  brooking  of  enormous  quantity  of  meats,  and 
so  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  hath  been,  by  customt 
made  to  be  without  surfeit  or  drunkenness.  And 
generally,  diseases  that  are  chronical,  as  coughs, 
phthisics,  some  kinds  of  palsies,  lunacies,  iio* 
are  most  dangerous  at  the  first:  therefore  a  wise 
physician  will  consider  whether  a  disease  be  in- 
curable ;  or  whether  the  just  cure  of  it  be  not  full 
of  peril ;  and  if  he  find  it  to  be  such,  let  him  re- 
sort to  palliation;  and  alleviate  the  symptom, 
without  busying  himself  too  much  with  the  per* 
feet  cure :  and  many  times,  if  the  patient  be  in-> 
deed  patient,  that  course  will  exceed  all  expeotn- 
tion.  Likewise  the  patient  himself  may  strive,  by 
little  and  little,  to  overcome  the  symptom  in  the  acer- 
bation,  and  so,  by  time,  turn  suffering  into  natore*. 

Experiment  toUtary  touching  cure  by  exeeu* 
63.  Divers  diseases,  especially  chronical,  such 
as  quartan  agues,  are  sometimes  cured  by  surfeit 
and  excesses :  as  excess  of  meat,  excess  of  drink^ 
extraordinary  stirring  or  lassitude,  and  the  like» 
The  cause  is,  for  that  diseases  of  continuance  get 
an  adventitious  strength  from  custom,  besides 
their  material  cause  from  the  humours;  so  that 
the  breaking  of  the  custom  doth  leave  them  only 
to  their  first  cause;  which  if  it  be  any  thing  weak 
will  fall  off.  Besides,  such  excesses  do  excite 
and  spur  nature,  which  thereupon  rises  more 
forcibly  against  the  disease. 

Es^perinunt  toKtary  touching  cure  by  m&timt  of 
consent, 

63.  There  is  in  the  body  of  man  a  great  consent 
in  the  motion  of  the  several  parts.  We  see,  it  is 
children's  sport,  to  prove  whether  they  can  rub^ 
upon  their  breast  with  one  hand,  and  pat  upon 
their  forehead  with  another;  and  straightways 
they  shall  sometimes  rub  with  both  hands,  or  pat 
with  both  hands.  We  see,  that  when  the  spirits 
that  come  to  the  nostrils  expel  a  bad  scent,  the 
stomach  is  ready  to  expel  by  vornit.  We  find 
that  in  consumptions  of  the  lungs,  when  nature 
cannot  expel  by  cough,  men  fall  into  fluxes  of  the 
belly,  and  then  they  die.  So  in  pestilent  diseases, 
if  they  cannot  be  expelled  by  sweat,  they  fall 
likewise  into  looseness;  and  that  is  commonly 
mortal.  Therefore  physicians  should  ingeniously 
contrive,  how,  by  emotions  that  are  in  their  power, 
they  may  excite  inward  motions  that  are  not  in 
their  power :  as  by  the  stench  of  feathers,  or  the 
like,  Uiey  cure  the  rising  of  the  mother. 

Experiment  9oHtary  touching  cure  of  diuoMCB  which 
are  contrary  to  preditpotition, 

64.  Hippocrates's  aphorism,  «Mn  morbis  minus,* 
is  a  good  profound  aphorism.    It  importeth,  that 
diseases,  contrary  to  the  complexion,  age,  sex,  sen* 
son  of  tiie  year,  diet,  &c.  are  more  dangerous  than 
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lSkm&  that  are  oonoarreiit  A  man  would  think 
il^hoald  be  otherwise;  fyt  that*  when  the  i 
dent  of  aickneee,  and  the  natural  disposition^  do 
■eeond  the  one  the  othor,  the  disease  shoold  be 
more  forcible :  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  is,  if  you 
suppose  like  quantity  of  matter.  Bat  tiiat  which 
maketh  good  the  aphorism  is,  because  such  dis« 
eases  do  show  a  gpreater  collection  of  matter,  by 
tiiat  they  are  able  to  overcome  those  natural  in- 
clinations to  the  contrary.  And  therefore  in  dis- 
eases of  that  kind,  let  the  physician  apply  himself 
more  to  purgation  than  to  alteration ;  because  the 
offence  is  in  the  quantity  ;  and  the  quaUttes  are 
rectified  of  themseWes. 

BttperimerU  soUtary  tmuMng  preparaUwu  h^ort 
f^^gi^g^  «^  teUUng  of  the  body  {rfierwarda. 

65.  Physicians  do  wisely  prescribe,  that  there 
be  preparatives  used  before  just  purgations ;  for 
certain  it  is,  that  purgers  do  many  times  great 
hurt,  if  the  body  be  not  accommodated,  both 
before  and  after  the  purging.  The  hurt  that  they 
do,  for  want  of  preparation  before  purging,  is  by 
the  sticking  of  the  humours,  and  their  not  coming 
fair  away,  which  causeth  in  the  body  great  pertur- 
bations and  ill  accidents  during  the  purging; 
and  also  the  diminishing  and  dulling  of  the  work* 
ing  of  the  medicine  itself,  that  it  pnrgeth  not 
sufficiently :  therefore  the  work  of  preparation  b 
double;  to  make  the  humours  fluid  and  mature, 
and  to  make  the  passages  more  open :  for  both 
those  help  to  make  the  humours  pass  readily. 
And  for  the  former  of  these,  syrupy  are  most 
profitable :  and  for  the  latter,  aposemes,  or  prepar- 
ing broths ;  clysters  also  help,  lest  the  medicine 
8(pp  in  the  guts,  and  work  gripingly.  But  it  is 
true,  that  bodies  abounding  with  humours,  and 
fat  bodies,  and  open  weather,  are  preparatives  in 
themselves;  because  they  make  the  humours 
m<»e  fluid.  But  let  a  physician  beware,  how  he 
purge  after  hard  frosty  weather,  and  in  a  lean 
body,  without  preparation.  For  the  hurt  that 
tbey  may  do  after  purging,  it  is  caused  by  the 
lodging  of  some  humours  in  ill  places :  for  it  is 
oertain,  that  there  be  humours,  which  somewhere 
placed  in  the  body  are  quiet,  and  do  little  hurt ; 
in  other  places,  especially  passages,  do  much 
mischief.  Therefore  it  is  good,  after  purging,  to 
use  apozemes  and  broths,  not  so  much  opening 
as  those  used  before  purging;  but  abstersive  and 
mundifying  clysters  also  are  good  to  conclude 
with,  to  draw  away  the  relics  of  the  humours,  that 
may  have  descended  to  the  lower  region  of  the  body. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  stanching  of  blood. 

66.  Blood  is  stanched  divers  ways.  First,  by 
astringents,  and  repercussive  medicines.  Second- 
ly, by  drawing  of  the  spirits  and  blood  inwards, 
which  is  done  by  cold,  as  iron  or  a  stone  laid  to 
the  neck  doth  stanch  the  bleeding  of  the  nose; 
«!»>  h  hath  been  tried,  that  the  testicles  being  put 


into  riuurp  vinegar,  hath  madea  sudden  reoest  of. 
the  spirits,  and  stanched  blood.  Tliirdly,  by  tha 
recess  of  the  blood  by  sympathy.  So  it  hath  been 
tried,  that  the  part  that  bleedeth,  being  thrust  into 
the  body  of  a  capon  or  sheep,  new  ript  and  bleed- 
ing, hath  stanched  blood,  as  it  seemeth,  sucking 
and  drawing  up,  by  similitude  of  substance,  tha 
blood  it  meeteth  with,  and  so  itself  going  back* 
Fourthly,  by  custom  and  time ;  so  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  his  first  hart  by  the  Spanish  boy,  could 
find  no  means  to  stanch  the  blood  either  by  medi- 
cine or  ligament :  but  was  iain  to  have  the  orifioa 
of  the  wound  stopped  by  mens'  thumbs,  succeeds 
ing  one  another,  for  the  space  at  the  least  of  two 
days ;  and  at  the  last  the  blood  by  custom  only 
retired.  There  is  a  fifth  way  also  in  use,  to  leC 
blood  in  an  adverse  part,  for  a  revulsion. 

Experiment  soUtary  touching  change  of  aUmenta 
and  medicines* 

67.  It  helpeth,  both  in  medicine  and  aliment, 
to  change  and  not  to  continue  the  same  medicina 
and  aliment  still.  The  cause  is,  for  that  nature, 
by  continual  use  of  any  thing,  groweth  to  a  sa- 
tiety and  dullness,  either  of  appetite  or  working. 
And  we  see  that  assaetude  of  things  hurtful  doth 
make  them  lose  their  force  to  hurt;  as  poison, 
which  with  use  some  have  brought  themselves  to 
brook.  And  therefore  it  is  no  marvel,  though 
things  helpful  by  custom  lose  their  force  to  help  r 
I  count  intermission  almost  the  same  thing  witii 
change ;  for  that  that  hath  been  intermitted  is 
after  a  sort  new. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  diets. 

68.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  in  diets  of 
guaiacum,  sarza,  and  the  like,  especially  if  thej 
be  strict,  the  patient  is  more  troubled  in  the  begin- 
ning than  after  continuance ;  which  hath  made 
some  of  the  more  delicate  sort  of  patients  give 
them  over  in  the  midst;  supposing  that  if  those 
diets  trouble  them  so  much  at  first,  they  shall  not 
be  able  to  endure  them  to  the  end.  But  the  cause 
is,  for  that  all  those  diets  do  dry  up  humours, 
rheums,  and  the  like;  and  they  cannot  dry  up 
until  they  have  first  attenuated ;  and  while  the 
humour  is  attenuated,  it  is  more  fluid  than  it  was 
before,  and  troubleth  the  body  a  great  deal  more, 
until  it  be  dried  up  and  consumed.  And  there- 
fore patients  must  expect  a  due  time,  and  not  kick 
at  them  at  the  first. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  production  tf 
cold. 
The  producing  of  cold  is  a  thing  very  worthy 
the  inquisition;  both  for  use  and  disclosure  of 
causes.  For  heat  and  cold  are  nature's  two  hands, 
whereby  she  chiefly  worketh;  and  heat  we  have 
in  readiness,  in  respect  of  the  fire ;  but  for  cold 
we  must  stay  till  it  cometb,  or  seek  it  in  deep 
eavea,  or  high  mountains :  md  when  all  is  dona, 
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W9  euxaot  obtain  h  in  any  great  degree:  for 
iimr*^  of  fire  aro  &r  hotter  than  a  amnmer'a 
mn ;  but  Tanlts  or  hills  are  not  mooh  colder  than 
awinter^sfrost. 

69.  The  first  means  of  producing  cold)  is  that 
which  natoie  presenteth  ns  withal :  namely,  the 
ttcpiring  of  cold  out  of  the  inward  parts  of  the 
«aiih  in  winter,  when  the  sun  hath  no  power  to 
oveicome  it;  the  earth  being,  as  hath  been  noted 
ky  8orae« »« piimum  frigidum.'*  This  hath  been 
asserted,  as  well  by  ancient  as  by  modeon  philoso- 
phers :  it  was  the  tenet  of  Parmenides.  It  was 
tie  opimon  of  the  author  of  the  discourse  in  Plu- 
tarch, for  I  take  it  that  book  was  not  Plutarch's 
mm,  **  De  prime  (rigid  o.'*  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Tslesios,  who  hath  renewed  the  philosophy  of 
Parmenides,  and  is  the  best  of  the  novelists. 

70.  The  second  cause  of  cold  is  the  contact  of 
odM  bodies;  for  cold  is  actire  and  transitiTe  into 
bodies  adjacent,  as  well  as  heat :  which  is  seen 
is  those  things  that  are  touched  with  snow  or 
eold  watv.  And  therefore,  whosoever  will  be  an 
inquirer  into  nature,  let  him  resort  to  a  consenra- 
tsiy  of  snow  and  ice,  soch  as  they  use  for  delicacy 
to  cool  wine  in  snmmer;  which  is  a  poor  and 
sontemptible  use,  in  respect  of  other  uses,  that 
may  be  made  of  soch  conservatories. 

71.  The  third  cause  is  the  primary  nature  of 
di  tangible  bodies :  for  it  is  well  to  be  noted,  that 
ail  things  whatsoever,  tangible,  are  of  themselves 
«Qild;  except  they  have  an  accessary  heat  by  fire, 
life,  or  motion :  for  even  the  spirit  of  wine,  or 
dwmit  iJ  oils,  which  are  so  hot  in  operation,  are 
tsf  the  first  touch  cold ;  and  air  itself  compressed, 
wmd  condensed  a  little  by  blowing,  is  cold. 

79.  The  fourth  cause  is  the  density  of  the  body ; 
§m  all  dense  bodies  ars  colder  than  most  other 
todies,  as  metals,  stone,  glass,  and  they  are  longer 
in  heating  than  softer  bodies.  And  it  is  certain, 
that  earth,  dense,  tangible,  hold  all  of  the  nature 
of  eold.  The  cause  is,  for  that  all  matters  tangi- 
Ms  being  cold,  it  most  needs  follow,  that  where 
ik»  matter  is  most  congregate,  the  cold  is  the 
f»at«r. 

73.  The  fifUi  cause  of  cold,  or  rather  of  increase 
and  Tehemency  of  cold,  is  a  quick  spirit  enclosed 
in  a  cold  body :  as  will  appear  to  any  that  shall 
tfttoDlxvdy  consider  of  nature  in  many  instances. 
We  see  nitre,  which  hath  a  quick  spirit,  is  cold ; 
more  cold  to  the  tongue  than  a  stone ;  so  water 
is  colder  than  oil,  because  it  hath  a  quicker  spirit 
for  all  oil,  though  it  hath  the  tangible  parts  bet- 
tv  digested  than  water,  yet  hath  it  a  duller  spirit: 
so  snow  is  colder  than  water,  because  it  hath 
More-spirit  within  it:  so  we  see  that  salt  put  to 
iss,as  in  the  producing  of  artificial  ice,  inoreaseth 
the  activity  of  cold:  so  some  <«  insects,^'  which 
Itovs  spirit  of  life,  as  snakes  and  silk-worms,  are 
Is  the  touch  eold :  so  quicksilver  is  the  coldest 
sf  metals,  because  it  is  fullest  of  spirit. 

74.  Tbe  sixth  caase  of  cold  is  th6  chasing  and 


driving  away  of  spirits  such  as  have  seme  degnw 
of  heat:  (at  the  banishing  of  the  heat  must  needs 
leave  any  body  cold.  This  we  see  in  the  opera- 
tion of  opium  and  stupefactives  upon  the  spirits 
of  living  creatures:  and  it  were  not  amiss  to  try 
opium,  by  laying  it  upon  the  top  of  a  weather- 
glass, to  see  whether  it  will  contract  the  air;  but 
I  doubt  it  will  not  succeed ;  for  besides  that  the 
virtue  of  opium  will  hardly  penetrate  through 
such  a  body  as  glass,  I  conceive  that  opium,  and 
the  like,  make  the  spirits  fly  rather  by  malignity, 
than  by  cold. 

75.  Seventhly,  the  same  efiect  must  follow 
upon  the  exhaling  or  drawing  out  of  the  warm 
spirits,  that  doth  upon  the  flight  of  the  spirits. 
There  is  an  opinion  that  the  moon  is  magneticai 
of  heat,  as  the  sun  is  of  cold  and  moisture :  it 
were  not  amiss  therefore  to  try  it,  with  warm 
waters;  the  one  exposed  to  the  beams  of  the 
moon,  the  other  with  some  screen  betwixt  the 
beams  of  the  moon  and  the  water,  as  we  use  to 
the  sun  for  shade :  and  to  see  whether  the  former 
will  cool  sooner.  And  it  were  also  good  to 
inquire,  what  other  means  there  may  be  to  draw 
forth  the  exile  heat  which  is  in  the  air;  for  that 
may  be  a  secret  of  great  power  to  produce  cold 
weather. 

Experimenis  in  eonaort^  touching  the  ver»an  and 
tratumutaUon  nf  air  into  water. 
We  have  formerly  set  down  the  means  of  tnm^ 
ing  air  into  water,  in  the  experiment  37.  But 
because  it  is  ««magnale  naturs,"  and  tendeth  to 
the  subduing  of  a  very  great  effect,  and  is  also 
of  manifold  use,  we  will  add  some  instances  in 
consort  that  give  light  thereunto. 

76.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  andents,  that 
sailors  have  used,  every  night,  to  hang  fleeces  of 
wool  on  the  sides  of  their  ships,  the  wool  towards 
the  water;  and  that  they  have  crushed  fresh 
water  out  of  them,  in  the  morning  for  their  usa. 
And  thus  much  we  have  tried,  that  a  quantity  of 
wool  tied  loose  together,  being  let  down  into  a 
deep  well,  and  hanging  in  the  middle,  some  three 
fathom  from  the  water,  for  a  night,  in  the  winter 
time;  increased  in  weight,  as  I  now  remember^ 
to  a  fifth  part. 

77.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  thaft 
in  Lydia,  near  Pergamus,  there  were  certain 
workmen  in  time  of  wars  fled  into  caves;  and 
the  mouth  of  the  caves  being  stopped  by  the 
enemies,  they  were  famished.  But  long  time 
after  the  dead  bones  were  found;  and  some 
vessels  which  they  had  carried  with  them;  and 
the  vessels  full  of  water;  and  that  water  thicker, 
and  more  towards  ice,  than  common  water:  which 
is  a  notable  instance  of  condensation  and  indura- 
tion by  burial  under  earth,  in  caves,  for  long  tims : 
and  of  version  also,  as  it  should  seem«  of  air  into 
water;  if  any  of  those  vessels  were  empty.  Try 
therefore  a  small  bladder  hung  in  snow,  and  tbi 
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like  in  nitre,  and  the  like  in  qaickmlver:  and  if 
yon  find  the  bladders  fallen  orehnink,  you  may 
be  snre  the  air  is  condensed  by  the  cold  of  those 
bodies,  as  it  would  be  in  a  cave  under  earth. 

78.  It  is  reported  of  very  good  credit,  that  in 
the  East  Indies,  if  you  set  a  tub  of  water  open 
in  a  room  where  cloves  are  kept,  it  will  be  drawn 
dry  in  twenty-four  hours;  though  it  stand  at  some 
distance  from  the  clores.  In  the  country,  they 
use  many  times  in  deceit,  when  their  wool  is  new 
shorn,  to  set  some  pails  of  water  by  in  the  same 
room,  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  wool.  But 
it  may  be,  that  the  heat  of  the  wool,  remaining 
from  the  body  of  the  sheep,  or  the  heat  gathered 
by  thelyingclose  of  thewool,helpeth  to  draw  the 
watery  rapour :  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  version. 

79.  It  is  reported  also  credibly,  that  wool  new 
shorn,  being  laid  casually  upon  a  vessel  of  ver- 
juice, after  some  time,  had  drunk  up  a  great  part 
of  the  verjuice,  though  the  vessel  were  whole 
without  any  flaw,  and  had  not  the  bung-hole 
<^n.  In  this  instance,  there  is  upon  the  by,  to 
be  noted,  the  percolation  or  suing  of  the  verjuice 
through  the  wood ;  for  verjuice  of  itself  would 
never  have  passed  through  the  wood :  so  as,  it 
seemeth,  it  must  be  first  in  a  kind  of  vapour  be- 
fore it  pass. 

80.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted,  that  the  cause 
that  doth  facilitate  the  version  of  air  into  water, 
when  the  air  is  not  in  gross,  but  subtilly  mingled 
with  tangible  bodies,  is,  as  hath  b^n  partly 
touched  before,  for  that  tangible  bodies  have  an 
antipathy  with  air;  and  if  they  find  any  liquid 
body  that  is  more  dense  near  them,  they  will 
draw  it :  and  after  they  have  drawn  it,  they  will 
condense  it  more,  and  in  efifect  incorporate  it;  for 
we  see  that  a  sponge,  or  wool,  or  sugar,  or  a 
woollen  cloth,  being  put  but  in  part  in  water  or 
wine,  will  draw  the  liquor  higher,  and  beyond 
tiie  place  where  the  water  or  wine  cometh.  We 
see  also,  that  wood,  lute  strings,  and  the  like,  do 
swell  in  moist  seasons;  as  appeareth  by  the 
breaking  of  the  strings,  the  haI^d  turning  of  the 
pegs,  and  the  hard  drawing  forth  of  boxes,  and 
opening  of  wainscot  doors :  which  is  a  kind  of 
infusion:  and  is  much  like  to  an  infusion  in 
water,  which  will  make  wood  to  swell ;  as  we 
see  in  the  filling  of  the  chops  of  bowls,  by  laying 
them  in  water.  But  for  that  part  of  these  experi- 
ments which  concerneth  attraction,  we  will 
reserve  it  to  the  proper  title  of  attraction. 

81.  There  is  also  a  version  of  air  into  water 
seen  in  the  sweating  of  marbles  and  other  stones; 
and  of  wainscot  before,  and  in  moist  weather. 
This  must  be,  either  by  some  moisture  the  body 
yieldeth,  or  else  by  the  moist  air  thickened  against 
the  hard  body.  But  it  is  plain,  that  it  is  the 
latter;  for  that  we  see  wood  painted  with  oil- 
eolour,  will  sooner  gather  drops  in  a  moist  night, 
than  wood  alone,  which  is  caused  by  the  smooth- 
MM  and  closeness,  which  letteth  in  no  part  of 


the  vapour,  and  so  tumeth  it  back,  and  thickenetll 
it  into  dew.  We  see  also,  that  breathing  upon  a 
glass,  or  smooth  body,  giveth  a  dew ;  and  in 
frosty  mornings,  such  as  we  call  rime  frost% 
you  shall  find  drops  of  dew  upon  the  inside  of 
glass  windows;  and  the  frost  itself  upon  tte 
ground  is  but  a  version  or  condensation  of  the 
moist  vapours  of  the  night,  into  a  watery  sub- 
stance: dews  likewise,  and  rain,  are  but  the  re- 
turns of  moist  vapours  condensed ;  the  dew,  by 
the  cold  only  of  the  sun's  departure,  which  ie 
the  gentler  cold;  rains,  by  the  cold  of  that  which 
they  call  the  middle  region  of  the  air;  which  is 
the  more  violent  cold. 

83.  It  is  very  probable,  as  hath  been  touchedt- 
that  that  which  will  turn  water  into  ice,  will  like> 
wise  turn  air  some  degree  nearer  unto  water* 
Therefore  try  the  experiment  of  the  artificial 
turning  water  into  ice,  whereof  we  shall  spealD 
in  another  place,  with  air  in  place  of  water,  and 
the  ice  about  it  And  although  it  be  a  greater 
alteration  to  turn  air  into  water,  than  water  into 
ice;  yet  there  is  this  hope,  that  by  continuin|^ 
the  air  longer  time,  the  effect  will  follow:  for 
that  artificial  conversion  of  water  into  ice  is  the 
work  of  a  few  houre;  and  this  of  air  may  be 
tried  by  a  month's  space  or  the  like. 

ExperinutUi  in  eonaort  touching  induraiion  tf- 
bodies. 

Induration,  or  lapidification  of  substances  more 
soft,  is  likewise  another  degree  of  condensation  ; 
and  is  a  great  alteration  in  nature.  The  effectin|p 
and  accelerating  thereof  is  very  worthy  to  be 
inquired.  It  is  effected  by  three  means.  The 
first  is  by  cold ;  whose  property  is  to  condense 
and  constipate,  as  hath  been  said.  The  second 
is  by  heat;  which  is  not  proper  but  by  conse- 
quence; for  the  heat  doth  attenuate;  and  by 
attenuation  doth  send  forth  the  spirit  and  moister 
part  of  a  body ;  and  upon  that,  the  more  gross  of 
the  tangible  parts  do  contract  and  sear  themselves 
together ;  both  to  avoid  **  vacuum,"  as  they  call 
it,  and  also  to  monite  themselves  against  the 
force  of  the  fire,  which  they  have  suffered.  And 
the  third  is  by  assimilation ;  when  a  hard  body 
assimilateth  a  soft,  being  contiguous  to  it. 

The  examples  of  induration,  taking  them  pro- 
miscuously, are  many :  as  the  generation  of  stones 
within  the  earth,  which  at  the  first  are  but  rude 
earth  or  clay :  and  so  of  minerals,  which  comst 
no  doubt,  at  first  of  juices  concrete,  which  after* 
wards  indurate :  and  so  of  porcelain,  which  is  an 
artificial  cement,  buried  in  the  earth  a  long  time  ; 
and  so  the  making  of  brick  and  tile:  also  the 
making  of  glass,  of  a  certain  sand  and  brake<^ 
roots,  and  some  other  matters;  also  the  exuds- 
tions  of  rock-diamonds  and  crystal,  which  harden 
with  time;  also  the  induration  of  bead-amber* 
which  at  first  is  a  soft  substance ;  as  appeareth 
by  the  flies  and  spiders  which  are  found  in  it;. 
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^Bd  many  mote:  bat  we  will  speak  of  Ihem 
distinctly. 

83.  Foi  indiintioiie  by  eold«  there  be  few  trials 
cf  it;  iSoi  we  baye  no  strong  or  intense  cold  here 
on  the  BOTfece  of  the  earth,  so  near  the  beams  of 
tiie  son,  and  the  heavens.  The  likeliest  trial  is 
by  snow  and  ice ;  for  as  snow  and  ice,  especially 
being  holpen  and  their  cold  actiyated  by  nitre  or 
salt,  will  tarn  water  into  ice,  and  that  in  a  few 
hooiv;  so  it  may  be,  it  will  torn  wood  or  stiff 
day  into  stone,  in  longer  time.  Put  therefore 
into  a  conserving  pit  of  snow  and  ice,  adding 
some  quantity  of  salt  and  nitre,  a  piece  of  wood,  or 
a  piece  of  tough  clay,  and  let  it  lie  a  month  or  more. 

84.  Another  trial  is  by  metalline  waters,  which 
have  virtual  cold  in  them.  Put  therefore  wood  or 
day  into  smith's  water,  or  other  metalline  water, 
and  try  whether  it  will  not  harden  in  some  rea- 
scmable  time.  But  I  understand  it  of  metalline 
waters  that  come  by  washing  or  quenching ;  and 
not  of  strong  waters  &at  come  by  dissolution ;  for 
they  are  too  corrosive  to  consolidate. 

85.  It  is  already  found  that  there  are  some  na- 
tural spring  waters,  that  will  inlapidate  wood ;  so 
&at  you  shall  see  one  piece  of  wood,  whereof  the 
part  above  the  water  shall  continue  wood;  and 
the  part  under  water  shall  be  turned  into  a  kind 
of  gravelly  stone.  It  is  likely  those  waters  are 
of  some  metalline  mixture;  but  there  would  be 
more  particular  inquiry  made  of  them.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  an  egg  vras  found,  having  lain  many 
yeara  in  the  bottom  of  a  moat,  where  the  earth  had 
somewhat  overgrown  it;  and  this  egg  was  come 
to  the  hardness  of  a  stone,  and  had  the  colours  of 
the  while  and  yolk  perfect,  and  the  shell  shining 
in  small  grains  like  sugar  or  alabaster. 

86.  Another  experience  there  is  of  induration 
by  cold,  which  is  already  found ;  which  is,  that 
metals  themselves  are  hardened  by  ofUn  heating 
and  quenching  in  cold  water;  for  cold  ever  work- 
^h  most  potently  upon  heat  precedent. 

87.  For  induration  by  heat,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered, that  heat,  by  the  exhaling  of  the  moister 
parts,  doth  either  harden  the  body,  as  in  bricks, 
tiles,  &C.,  or  if  the  heat  he  more  fierce,  maketh  the 
grosser  part  itself  run  and  melt;  as  in  the  making 
of  ordinary  glass ;  and  in  the  vitrification  of  earth, 
as  we  see  in  the  inner  parts  of  furnaces,  and  in 
the  vitrification  of  brick,  and  of  metals.  And  in 
the  former  of  these,  which  is  the  hardening  by 
baking  without  melting,  the  heat  hath  these  de- 
fiees ;  first,  it  indurateth,  and  then  maketh  fra^ 
gOe;  and  lastly  it  doth  incinerate  and  calcinate. 

88.  But  if  you  desire  to  make  an  induration 
with  toughness,  and  less  fragility,  a  middle  way 
would  be  taken,  which  is  that  which  Aristotle 
bath  well  noted ;  but  would  be  thoroughly  veri- 
fied. It  is  to  decoct  bodies  in  water  for  two  or 
three  days ;  but  they  must  be  such  bodies  into 
which  the  water  will  not  enter ;  as  stone  and  metal ; 
&r  if  thej  be  bodies  into  which  the  water  will 


enter,  then  long  seething  will  rather  soften  than 
indurate  them ;  as  hath  been  tried  in  eggs,  &o. 
ther^ore  softer  bodies  must  be  put  into  bottles 
hung  into  water  seething  with  the  mouths  open 
above  the  water,  that  no  water  may  get  in ;  for  by 
this  means  the  virtual  heat  of  the  water  will  enter ; ' 
and  such  a  heat,  as  will  not  make  the  body  adust  or 
fragile ;  but  the  substance  of  the  water  will  be  shut 
out.  This  experiment  we  made ;  and  it  sorted  thus* 
It  was  tried  with  a  piece  of  freestone,  and  with 
pewter,  put  into  the  water  at  large.  The  free- 
stone we  found  received  in  some  water ;  for  it  was 
sofler  and  easier  to  scrape  than  a  piece  of  the  same 
stone  kept  dry.  But  the  pewter,  into  which  no 
water  could  enter,  became  more  white,  and  like 
to  silver,  and  less  flexible  by  much.  There  wove 
also  put  into  an  earthen  bottle,  placed  as  before, 
a  good  pellet  of  clay,  a  piece  of  cheese,  a  piece  of 
chalk,  and  a  piece  of  freestone.  The  clay  came 
forth  almost  of  the  hardness  of  stone;  the  cheese 
likewise  very  hard,  and  not  well  to  be  cut ;  the 
chalk  and  the  freestone  much  harder  than  they 
were.  The  colour  of  the  clay  inclined  not  a  whit 
to  the  colour  of  brick,  but  rather  to  white,  as  in 
ordinary  drying  by  the  sun.  Note,  that  all  the 
former  trials  were  made  by  a  boiling  upon  a  good 
hot  fire,  renewing  the  water  as  it  consumed,  with 
other  hot  water;  but  the  boiling  was  but  for 
twelve  hours  only ;  and  it  is  like  that  the  experi- 
ment would  have  been  efiectual,  if  the  boiling 
bad  been  for  two  or  three  days,  as  we  prescribed 
before. 

89.  As  touching  assimilation,  for  this  is  a  de- 
gree of  assimilation,  even  in  inanimate  bodies  we 
see  examples  of  it  in  some  stones  in  clay-grounds, 
lying  near  to  the  top  of  the  earth,  where  pebblr 
is ;  in  which  you  may  manifestly  see  divers  peb- 
bles gathered  together,  and  crust  of  cement  or 
stone  between  them,  as  hard  as  the  pebbles  them^ 
selves;  and  it  were  good  to  make  a  trial  of  par* 
pose,  by  taking  clay,  and  putting  in  it  divers  peb- 
ble stones,  thick  set,  to  see  whether  in  continu- 
ance of  time,  it  will  not  be  harder  than  other  clay 
of  the  same  lump,  in  which  no  pebbles  are  set. 
We  see  also  in  ruins  of  old  walls,  especially  to- 
wards the  bottom,  the  mortar  will  become  as  hard 
as  the  brick ;  we  see  also,  that  the  wood  on  the 
sides  of  vessels  of  wine,  gathereth  a  crust  of  tartar, 
harder  than  the  wood  itself;  and  scales  likewise 
grow  to  the  teeth,  harder  than  the  teeth  themselves. 

90.  Most  of  all,  induration  by  assimilation  ap- 
peareth  in  the  bodies  of  trees  and  living  crea^ 
tures :  for  no  nourishment  that  the  tree  receiveth, 
or  that  the  living  creature  receiveth,  is  so  hard 
as  wood,  bone,  or  horn,  &c.  but  is  indurated  after 
by  assimilation. 

Exptriment  aoUtary  touching  the  vernon  rf  waUr 
into  air. 

91.  The  eye  of  the  understanding  is  like  the 
eye  of  the  sense :  f(Mr  as  you  may  see  great  ob- 
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jMto  tftf— gh  Mnall  eraimieSf  or  levels;  so  you 
msy  see  great  axioms  of  natare  through  small  and 
eontemptible  instances.  The  speedy  depredation 
of  air  upon  watery  m<H8taie,  and  Tersion  of  the 
same  into  air,  appeareth  in  nothing  more  Tisible, 
than  in  the  sadden  diseharge  or  yankhing  of  a 
little  cloud  of  breath  or  yapour  from  glass,  or  the 
blade  of  a  sword,  or  any  such  polished  body,  such 
as  doth  not  at  all  detain  or  imbibe  the  moisture ; 
for  the  mistiness  scattereth  and  breaketh  up  sud- 
denly. But  the  like  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  or  fatty, 
will  not  discharge  r  not  because  it  sticketh  fiuter ; 
Imt  because  ait'  preyeth  upon  water;  and  flame 
aad  fire  upon  oil;  and  therefore  to  take  out  a  spot 
of  grease  they  use  a  coal  upon  brown  paper;  be- 
oanse  fire  worketh  upon  grrease  or  oil,  as  air  doth 
ufon  water.  And  we  see  paper  oiled,  or  wood 
oUed,  or  the  like,  last  long  moist ;  but  wet  with 
water,  dry,  or  putrify  sooner.  The  cause  is,  for 
that  air  meddleth  lit^  with  the  moisture  of  oU. 

Eaperimeni  toUiary  touching  the  force  of  union, 
S3.  Tliere  is  an  admirable  demonstration  in  the 
same  trifling  instance  of  the  little  cloud  upon  glass, 
or  gems,  or  blades  of  swords,  of  the  force  of  union, 
OTon  in  the  least  quantities,  and  weakest  bodies, 
how  much  it  condooeth  to  preservation  of  the  pre- 
sent form  and  the  resisting  of  a  new.  For  mark 
well  the  discharge  of  that  cloud ;  and  you  shall 
see  it  ever  break  up,  first  in  the  skirts,  and  last  in 
tiie  midst.  We  see  likewise,  that  much  water 
drawetb  forth  the  juice  of  the  body  infiised ;  but 
little  water  is  imbibed  by  the  body :  and  this  is  a 
principal  cause,  why  in  operation  upon  bodies  for 
their  version  or  alteration,  the  trial  in  great  quan- 
tities doth  not  answer  the  trial  in  small ;  and  so 
deoeivetli  many ;  for  that,  I  say,  the  greater  body 
resisteth  more  any  alteration  of  form,  and  requireth 
far  greater  strength  in  the  active  body  thai  should 
snbdueit 

Experiment  eoUtary  touching  the  producing  of 
feathers  and  hairs  of  divers  colours, 

93.  We  have  spoken  before  in  the  fifth  instance, 
of  the  cause  of  orient  colours  in  birds ;  which  is  by 
the  fineness  of  the  strainer  :  we  will  now  endea- 
vour to  reduce  the  same  axiom  to  a  work.  For 
this  writing  of  our  "Sylva  Syl  varum"  is,  to 
q>eak  properly,  not  natural  history,  but  a  high  kind 
of  natural  magic.  For  it  is  not  a  description  only 
of  nature,  but  a  breaking  of  nature  into  great  and 
strange  works.  Try  therefore  the  anointing  over 
of  pigeons,  or  some  other  birds,  when  they  are 
but  in  their  down ;  or  of  whelps,  cutting  their 
hair  as  short  as  may  be ;  or  of  some  other  beast: 
with  some  ointment  that  is  not  hurtful  to  the  flesh, 
and  that  will  harden  and  stick  very  close;  and 
see  whether  it  will  not  alter  the  colours  of  the  fea- 
thers or  hair.  It  is  received,  that  the  pulling  off 
the  first  feathers  of  birds  clean,  will  make  the  new 
oeme  forth  white :  and  it  is  certain  that  white  is  a 


psBuiioiis  eokrar,  uid  where  moisture  is  scaaU 
So  blue  violets,  and  other  flowers,  if  they  b« 
starved,  turn  pale  and  white :  birds  and  horses, 
by  age  or  scars  turn  whites  and  the  hoar  hair*  * 
of  men  come  by  the  same  reason.  And  thereforey 
in  birds,  it  is  very  likely,  that  the  feathers  tlmt 
come  first,  will  be  many  times  of  divers  colours^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  bird,  for  that  the 
skin  is  more  porous ;  but  when  the  skin  is  mom 
shut  and  close,  the  feathers  will  come  white.^ 
This  is  a  good  experiment,  not  only  for  the  pn^ 
ducing  of  birds  and  beasts  of  strange  colours ;  btit 
also  for  the  disclosure  of  the  nature  of  coloure 
themselves:  which  of  them  require  a  finer  pore- 
sity,  and  which  a  grosser. 

Experimeni  solitary  touching  the  nourishmeni  of 
living  creatures  brfore  they  be  broughtforih* 

94.  It  is  a  work  of  providence,  that  hath  been 
truly  observed  by  some,  that  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
conduceth  little  to  the  generation  of  the  bird,  but 
only  to  the  nourishment  of  the  same;  for  if  a 
chicken  be  opened,  when  it  is  new  hatched,  yoa 
shall  find  much  of  the  yolk  remaining.  And  itie 
needful,  that  birds  that  are  shaped  without  die 
female*s  womb  have  in  the  egg,  as  well  matter  of 
nourishment,  as  matter  of  generation  for  the  body. 
For  after  the  egg  is  laid,  and  severed  from  the 
body  of  the  hen,  it  hath  no  more  nourishment 
from  the  hen,  but  only  a  quickening  heat  when 
she  sitteth.  But  beasts  and  men  need  not  the 
matter  of  nourishment  within  themselves,  because 
they  are  shaped  within  the  womb  of  the  female, 
and  are  nourished  continually  from  her  body. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  sympathy  and  eu^ 
tipathyfor  medicinal  use. 

95.  It  is  an  inveterate  and  received  opinion,  that 
cantharides  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  touch 
the  bladder  and  exulcerate  it,  if  they  stay  on  long. 
It  is  likewise  received,  that  a  kind  of  stone,  which 
they  bring  out  of  the  West  Indies,  hath  a  peculiar 
force  to  move  gravel,  and  to  dissolve  the  stone ;  in- 
somuch, as  laid  but  to  the  wrist,  it  hath  so  forcibly 
sent  down  gravel,  as  men  have  been  glad  to  remove 
it,  it  was  so  violent. 

96.  It  is  received,  and  confirmed  by  daily  expe- 
rience, that  the  soles  of  the  feet  have  great  affinity 
with  Uie  head  and  mouth  of  the  stomach  ;  as  we 
see  going  wet-shod,  to  those  that  use  it  not,  af- 
fecteth  both  :  applications  of  hot  powders  to  the 
feet  attenuate  first,  and  after  dry  the  rheum :  and 
therefore  a  physician  that  would  be  mystical,  pre- 
scribeth,  for  the  cure  of  the  rheum,  that  a  man 
should  walk  continually  upon  a  camomile  alley  ; 
meaning,  that  he  should  put  camomile  within  hia 
socks.  Likewise  pigeons  bleeding,  applied  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet  ease  the  head  :  and  soporiferous 
medicines  applied  unto  them,  provoke  sleep. 

97.  It  seemeth,  that  as  the  feet  have  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  head,  so  the  wrists  and  hands  have 
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ssfHipathywhh die  heart;  weseetiieeffeotsaBd 
ptanoBS  of  the  heart  and  sfmita  aie  notably  4ia- 
doaed  by  the  pnlae :  and  it  is  oHen  tiied,  that 
jnieea  of  stoekgillyflowera,  roae-oampian,  gar^ 
lick,  and  other  things,  applied  to  the  wrists,  and 
renewed,  have  cored  long  agaes.  And  I  conceiye, 
that  washing  with  certain  liquors  the  palms  of 
the  bands  doth  much  good :  and  they  do  well  in 
heats  of  agnee,  to  hold  in  the  handa  eggs  of  alabas- 
ter and  balls  of  crystal. 

Of  these  things  we  shall  speak  more,  when  we 
handle  the  title  of  sympathy  and  antipathy,  in  the 
proper  place. 

SaperitnetU  toKiary  touching  ike  9eard  procena  tf 
nature, 
38.  The  knowledge  of  man  hitherto  hath  been 
detoraiined  by  the  view  or  sight;  so  that  whatso- 
ever b  invisible,  either  in  respect  of  the  fineness 
of  the  body  itself^  or  the  smallness  of  the  parts, 
or  of  the  sabttlity  of  the  motion,  is  little  inquired. 
And  yet  these  be  the  things  that  govern  nature 
prindpally ;  and  without  which  you  cannot  make 
any  tnie  analysis  and  indication  of  the  proceedings 
ef  nature.  The  spirits  or  pneumaticals,  that  are 
m  all  tangible  bodies,  are  scarce  known.  Some- 
times they  take  them  for  <*Tacuttm;**  whereas 
they  are  ike  most  active  of  bodies.  Sometimes 
they  take  them  for  air;  from  which  they  differ  ex- 
ceedingly, as  much  as  wine  from  water;  and  as 
wood  from  earth.  Sometimes  tltey  will  have  them 
to  be  natural  beat,  or  a  portion  of  the  element 
of  fire ;  whereas  some  of  them  are  crude  and  cold. 
And  sometimes  they  will  have  them  to  be  the 
Wrtaes  and  qoaltties  of  the  tangible  parts  which 
they  see ;  whereas  they  are  things  by  themselves. 
And  then,  when  they  come  to  plants  and  living 
creatures,  they  call  them  souls.  And  such  super- 
ficial speculations  they  have;  like  prospectives, 
that  show  things  inward,  when  they  are  but  paint- 
ings. Neither  is  this  a  question  of  words,  but 
infinitely  material  in  nature.  For  spirits  are 
nothing  else  but  a  natural  body  rarified  to  a  pro- 
portion, and  included  in  the  tangible  parts  of  bo- 
dies, as  in  an  integument.  And  they  be  no  less 
differing  one  from  the  other  than  the  dense  or 
tangible  parts;  and  they  are  in  all  tangible  bodies 
whatsoever,  more  or  less ;  and  they  are  never  al- 
most at  rest;  and  from  them,  and  their  motions, 
principally  proceed  arefaction,  colliqoation,  con- 
coction, maturation,  putrefaction,  vivification,  and 
most  of  the  effects  of  nature :  for,  as  we  have 
figured  them  in  our  <<  Sapientia  Veternm,"  in  the 
hb]e  of  Proserpina,  you  shsJl  in  the  infernal  regi- 
msnt  hear  little  doings  of  Pinto,  but  most  of 
Proserpina :  for  tangible  parts  in  bodies  are  stupid 
thinvB ;  and  the  spirits  do  in  effect  all.  As  for 
the  difiEerences  of  tangible  parts  in  bodies,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  chymist  hath  given  some  light,  in 
discerning  by  their  separations  the  oily,  crude, 
pore,  impure,  fine,  gross  parts  of  bodies,  and  Hie 


tike.  And  thophyiiciaoi  are  eonteiit  to  acknow^ 
lodge,  that  herbs  and  drags  have  divers  parts ;  «• 
that  opium  l^th  a  stupefiustivepart,  and  a  heating 
part;  the  one  moving  sleep,  the  other  a  sweat 
following;  and  that  rhubarb  hath  purging  parts, 
and  astringent  parts,  &c.  But  this  whole  inqnft- 
sition  is  weakly  and  negligently  handled.  And 
fbr  the  moresubtile  difierences  of  the  minnte  parts, 
and  the  posture  of  them  in  the  body,  which  also 
hath  great  effecta,  they  are  not  at  all  touched :  as 
for  the  motions  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  which 
do  so  great  effects,  they  have  not  been  observed 
at  all ;  becsnse  they  are  invisible,  and  incur  not 
to  the  eye ;  but  yet  they  are  to  be  depr^endod 
by  experience:  as  Democritns  said  well,  when 
they  charged  him  to  hoM,  that  the  worid  wao 
made  of  such  little  motes,  as  were  seen  in  the 
sun:  ««Atomus,'*saith  he,  Mnecesiitate  rationis 
et  experientin  esseconvincitur;  atomum  enimno* 
mo  unquam  vidit.'*  And  thopefore  the  tumult  hi 
the  parts  of  solid  bodies,  when  they  are  eompreso- 
ed,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  flight  of  bodies 
througrh  the  air,  and  of  other  mechanical  mottoos, 
as  hath  been  partly  tooohed  before,  and  shall  bo 
throughly  handled  in  due  place,  is  not  seen  at  all* 
But  nevertheless,  if  yon  know  it  not,  or  inqoiio  it 
not  attentively  and  diligently,  you  shall  never  bo 
able  to  discern, and  much  less  to  produce,  a  num- 
ber of  mechanical  motions.  Again,  as  to  the  mo- 
tions corporal,  within  the  indosures  of  bodiesi 
whereby  the  effeots,  which  were  mentioned  before, 
pass  between  the  spirits  and  the  tangible  parts, 
which  are  arefaction,  colliqaotion,  concoction, 
maturation,  &c  they  are  not  at  all  handled.  But 
they  are  pot  off  by  the  names  of  virtoes,  and 
natures,  and  actions,  and  passions,  and  such  other 
logical  words. 

Experiment  toUtary  touching  the  power  cfheat, 

99.  It  is  certain,  that  of  all  powers  in  nature 
heat  is  the  chief;  both  in  the  frame  of  nature,  and 
in  the  works  of  art.  Certain  it  is,  likewise,  that 
the  effects  of  heat  are  most  advanced,  when  it 
worketh  upon  a  body  without  loss  or  dissipation 
of  the  matter ;  for  that  ever  betray eth  the  account* 
And  therefore  it  is  true,  that  the  power  of  heat  is 
best  perceived  in  distillations  which  are  performed 
in  close  vessels  and  receptacles.  But  yet  there 
is  a  higher  degree ;  for  howsoever  distillations  do 
keep  the  body  in  cells  and  cloisters,  without  going 
abroad,  yet  they  give  space  unto  bodies  to  turn 
into  vapour;  to  return  into  liquor,  and  to  separate 
one  part  from  another.  So  as  nature  doth  expati- 
ate, although  it  hath  not  full  liberty :  whereby  the 
true  and  ultimo  operations  of  heat  are  not  attained. 
But  if  bodies  may  be  altered  by  heat,  and  yet  no 
each  reciprocation  of  rarefaction,  and  of  condensa- 
tion, and  of  separation,  admitted,  then  it  is  like 
that  this  Proteus  of  matter,  being  held  by  the 
sleeves,  will  tarn  and  change  into  many  motamor- 
phoses.    Take  therefore  a  square  vessel  of  iren,. 
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in  form  of  a  eabe,  and  let  it  hare  good  thick  and 
atrong  sidee.  Pat  into  it  a  cnbe  of  wood,  that 
may  fill  it  as  close  as  may  be,  and  let  it  hare  a 
ooTer  of  iron,  as  atrong  at  least  as  the  sides,  and 
let  it  be  well  luted,  after  the  manner  of  the  chy- 
mists.  Then  place  the  vessel  within  burning  coals, 
kept  quick  kindled  for  some  few  hours'  space. 
Then  take  the  Teasel  from  the  fire,  and  take  ofif 
the  cover,  and  see  what  is  become  of  the  wood.  I 
oonceive,  that  since  ^1  inflammation  and  eyapora- 
tion  are  utterly  prohibited,  and  the  body  still 
turned  upon  itself,  that  one  of  these  two  eflfecta 
will  follow :  either  that  the  body  of  the  wood  will 
be  turned  into  a  kind  of  *«  amalgama,"  as  the 
chymists  call  it,  or  that  the  finer  part  will  be 
turned  into  air,  and  th0  grosser  stick  as  it  were 
baked,  and  incrustate  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
being  become  of  a  denser  matter  than  the  wood 
itself  crude.  And  for  another  trial,  take  also 
water,  and  put  it  in  the  like  vessel,  stopped  as 
before,  but  use  a  gentler  heat,  and  remove  the 
vessel  sometimes  from  the  fire ;  and  again,  after 
some  small  time,  when  it  is  cold,  renew  the  heat- 
ing of  it;  and  repeat  this  alteration  some  few 
times :  and  if  you  can  once  bring  to  pass,  that  the 
water,  which  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  bodies,  be 
changed  in  colour,  odour,  or  taste,  after  the  man- 
ner of  compound  bodies,  you  may  be  sure  that 
there  is  a  great  work  wrought  in  nature,  and  a 
notable  entrance  made  into  strange  changes  of 
bodies  and  productions ;  and  also  a  way  made  to 
do  that  by  fire,  in  small  time,  which  the  sun  and 
age  do  in  long  time.  But  of  the  admirable  effects 
of  this  distillation  in  close,  (for  so  we  call  it,) 
which  is  like  the  wombs  and  matrices  of  living 
creatures,  where  nothing  expireth  nor  separateth, 
we  will  speak  fully,  in  the  due  place;  not  that 


we  aim  at  the  making  of  Paiacelsas's  pygmte8» 
or  any  such  prodigious  follies;  but  that  we  know 
the  effects  of  heat  will  be  such,  as  will  scarce  fall 
under  the  conceit  of  man,  if  the  force  of  it  be  al- 
together kept  in. 

Experiment  $oUtary  touching  the  impanbiUiy  tf 
annihilation. 
100.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  in  nature 
than  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  body  to  be  utterly « 
annihilated;  bat  that  as  it  was  the  work  of  the 
omnipotency  of  God  to  make  somewhat  of  no- 
thing, so  it  requireth  the  like  omnipotency  to  turn 
somewhat  into  nothing.  And  therefore  it  is  well 
said  by  an  obscure  writer  of  the  sect  of  the  chy- 
mists, that  there  is  no  such  way  to  effect  the  strange 
transmutations  of  bodies,  as  to  endeavour  and  urge 
by  all  means  the  reducing  of  them  to  nothing. 
And  herein  is  contained  also  a  great  secret  of  pre- 
servation of  bodies  from  change ;  for  if  you  can 
prohibit,  that  they  neither  turn  into  ur,  because 
no  air  cometh  to  them,  nor  go  into  the  bodies  ad- 
jacent, because  they  are  utterly  heterogeneal ; 
nor  make  a  round  and  circulation  within  them- 
selves ;  they  will  never  change  though  they  be  in 
their  nature  never  so  perishable  or  mutable.  We 
see  how  flies,  and  spiders,  and  the  like,  get  a  se» 
pulchre  in  amber,  more  durable  than  the  monu- 
ment and  embalming  of  the  body  of  any  king. 
And  I  conceive  the  like  will  be  of  bodies  put  into 
quicksilver.  But  then  they  must  be  but  thin,  as 
a  leaf,  or  a  piece  of  paper  or  parchment;  for  if 
they  have  a  greater  crassitude,  they  will  alter  in 
their  own  body,  though  they  spend  not.  But  of 
this  we  shall  speak  more  when  we  handle  the 
title  of  conservation  of  bodies. 


CENTURY  II. 


Expenmenh  in  eonaort  touching  muaic. 

Music,  in  the  practice  hath  been  well  pursued* 
and  in  good  variety ;  but  in  the  theory,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  yielding  of  the  causes  of  the  practice, 
very  weakly ;  being  reduced  into  certain  mystical 
Bubtilties  of  no  use  and  not  much  truth.  We 
shall,  therefore,  after  our  manner,  join  the  contem- 
plative and  active  part  together. 

101.  All  sounds  are  either  musical  sounds, 
which  we  call  tones ;  whereunto  there  may  be 
a  harmony ;  which  sounds  are  ever  equal ;  as  sing- 
ing, the  sounds  of  stringed  and  wind  instruments, 
the  ringing  of  bells,  &c. ;  or  immusical  sounds, 
which  are  ever  unequal;  such  as  are  the  voice  in 
speaking,  all  whisperings,  all  voices  of  beasts  and 
birds,  except  they  be  singing-birds,  all  percus- 
sions of  stones,  wood,  parchment,  skins,  as  in 
4mms,  and  infinite  othere. 


109.  The  sounds  that  produce  tones  are  ever 
from  such  bodies  as  are  in  their  parts  and  pores 
equal;  as  well  as  the  sounds ^emselves  are 
equal;  and  such  are  the  percussions  of  metal,  as 
in  bells ;  of  glass,  as  in  the  filliping  of  a  drinking 
glass ;  of  air,  as  in  men*s  voices  whilst  they  sing, 
in  pipes,  whistles,  organs,  stringed  instruments, 
&c.;  and  of  water,  as  in  the  nightingale  pipes  of 
regale,  or  organs,  and  other  hydraulics ;  which 
the  ancients  had,  and  Nero  did  so  much  esteem, 
but  are  now  lost.  And  if  any  man  think,  that  the 
string  of  the  bow  and  the  string  of  the  viol  are 
neither  of  them  equal  bodies,  and  yet  produce 
tones,  he  is  in  an  error.  For  the  sound  is  not 
created  between  the  bow  or  «« plectrum'*  and  the 
string;  but  between  the  string  and  the  air;  no 
more  than  it  is  between  tiie  finger  or  quill,  and 
the  string  in  other  instruments.    So  there  are,  in 
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-fH^but  three  penmsBioiis  that  create  tonee; 
pocoanoDS  of  metals,  compiehendhig  glass  and 
the  tike,  peiciissioiiB  of  air,  and  perenssions  of 


103.  The  diapason  or  eighth  in  music  is  the 
-sweetest  concord,  insomuch  as  it  is  in  effect  a 
unison;  as  we  see  in  lates  that  are  strong  in  the 
base  strings  with  two  strings,  one  an  eighth  abbve 
another;  which  make  but  as  one  sound.  And 
ereiy  eighth  note  in  ascent,  as  from  eight  to  fifteen, 
fipom  fifteen  to  twenty-two,  and  so  in «« infinitum,'* 
are  but  scales  of  diapason.  The  cause  is  dark, 
-and  hath  not  been  rendered  by  any ;  and  therefore 

would  be  better  contemplated.  It  seemeth  that 
sir,  which  is  the  subject  of  sounds,  in  sounds  that 
are  not  tones,  which  are  all  unequal,  as  hath  been 
said,  admitteth  much  variety ;  as  we  see  in  the 
Toices  of  living  creatures,  and  likewise  in  the 
Toicee  of  several  men,  for  we  are  capable  to  dis- 
•  cem  several  men,  by  their  voices,  and  in  the 
coi^ugation  of  letters,  whence  articulate  sounds 
proceed ;  which  of  all  others  are  most  various. 
But  in  the  sounds  which  we  call  tones,  that  are 
ever  equal,  &e  air  is  not  able  to  cast  itself  into 
any  such  variety ;  but  is  forced  to  recur  into  one 
and  the  same  posture  or  figure,  only  differing  in 
gieataess  and  smallness.  So  we  see  figures  may 
be  made  of  lines,  crooked  and  straight,  in  infinite 
variety,  where  there  is  inequality;  but  circles, 
or  squares,  or  triangles  equilateral,  which  are  all 
figures  of  equal  lines,  can  differ  but  in  greater  or 
lesser. 

104.  It  is  to  be  noted,  the  rather  least  any  man 
should  think  that  there  is  any  thing  in  this  num- 
ber of  eight,  to  create  the  diapason,  that  this 
computation  of  eight  is  a  thing  rather  received, 
than  any  true  computation.  For  a  true  computa- 
tion ought  ever  to  be  by  distribution  into  equal 
portions.  Now  there  be  intervenient  in  the  rise 
■df  eight,  in  tones,  two  beemolls,  or  half  notes: 
so  as  if  you  divide  the  tones  equally,  the  eight  is 

'but  seven  whole  and  equal  notes;  and  if  yousub- 
diride  that  into  half  notes,  as  it  is  in  the  stops  of 
z  lute,  it  maketh  the  number  of  thirteen. 

1(^.  Yet  this  is  true,  that  in  the  ordinary  rises 
and  falls  of  the  voice  of  man,  not  measuring  the 
tone  by  whole  notes,  and  half-notes,  which  is 
the  equal  measure,  there  fdW  out  to  be  two  bee- 
molls, as  hath  been  said,  between  the  unison  and 
&e  di^mson :  and  this  varying  is  natural.  For 
if  a  man  would  endeavour  to  raise  or  fall  his 
voice,  still  by  half-notes,  like  the  stops  of  a  lute ; 
or  by  whole  notes  alone  without  halves,  as  far  as  an 
agfath ;  he  will  not  be  able  to  frame  his  voice 
unto  it.  Which  showetb,  ^at  after  every  three 
whole  notes,  nature  requireth,  for  all  harmonical 
ase,  one  half-note  to  be  interposed. 

106.  It  is  to  be  considered,  that  whatsoever 

rirtue  is  in  numbers,  for  conducing  to  consent  of 

notes,  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ante-number, 

than  to  the  entire  number;  as  namely,  that  the 
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sound  retumetfa  after  six  or  after  twelve;  sotiial' 
the  seventh  or  the  thirteenth  is  not  the  matter, 
but  the  six  or  the  twelftii ;  and  the  seventh  and 
the  thirteenth  are  but  the  limits  and  boundaries 
of  the  return. 

107.  The  concords  in  music  which  are  perfect 
or  semiperfect,  between  the  unison  and  the  diapa« 
son,  are  the  fifth,  which  is  the  most  perfect ;  the 
third  next:  and  the  sixth,  which  is  more  harsh: 
and,  as  the  ancients  esteemed,  and  so  do  myself 
and  some  other  yet,  the  fourth,  which  they  call 
diatessaron.  As  for  the  tenth,  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
and  so  in  **  infinitum,*'  they  be  but  recurrences 
of  the  former,  via.  of  the  third,  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth;  being  an  eighth  respectively  from  them. 

108.  For  discords,  the  second  and  the  seventh 
are  of  all  others  the  most  odious  in  harmony,  to 
the  sense;  whereof  the  one  is  next  above  the 
unison,  the  other  next  under  the  diapason :  which 
may  show  that  harmony  requireth  a  competent 
distance  of  notes. 

109.  In  harmony,  if  there  be  not  a  discord  to 
the  base,  it  doth  not  disturb  the  harmony,  though 
there  be  a  discord  to  the  higher  parts :  so  the 
discord  be  not  of  the  two  that  are  odious ;  and 
therefore  the  ordinary  consent  of  four  parts  con- 
sisteth  of  an  eighth,  a  fifth,  and  a  third  to  the 
base ;  but  that  fifth  is  a  fourth  to  the  treble,  and 
the  third  is  a  sixth.  And  the  cause  is,  for  that 
the  base  striking  more  air,  doth  overcome  and 
drown  the  treble,  unless  the  discord  be  very  odi- 
ous ;  and  so  hideth  a  small  imperfection.  For 
we  see,  that  in  one  of  the  lower  strings  of  a  lute, 
there  soundeth  not  the  sound  of  the  treble,  nor 
any  mixed  sound,  but  only  the  sound  of  the  base. 

110.  We  have  no  music  of  quarter-notes;  and 
it  may  be  they  are  not  capable  of  harmony;  for 
we  see  the  half-notes  themselves  do  but  interpose 
sometimes.  Nevertheless  we  have  some  sUdes 
or  relishes  of  the  voice  or  strings,  as  it  were 
continued  without  notes,  from  one  tone  to  another, 
rising  or  falling,  which  are  delightful. 

111.  The  causes  of  that  which  is  pleasing  or 
ingrate  to  the  hearing,  may  receive  light  by  that 
which  is  pleasing  or  ingrate  to  the  sight.  There 
be  two  Uiings  pleasing  to  the  sight,  leaving 
pictures  and  shapes  aside,  which  are  but  second- 
ary objects ;  and  please  or  displease  but  in  memo- 
ry; these  two  are  colours  and  orders.  The 
pleasing  of  colour  symbolizeth  with  the  pleasing 
of  any  single  tone  to  the  ear;  byt  the  pleasing 
of  order  doth  Sjnmbolize  with  harmony.  And 
therefore  we  see  in  garden-knots,  and  the  frets 
of  houses,  and  all  equal  and  well  answering 
figures,  as  globes,  p3rramids,  cones,  cylinders,  &c. 
how  they  please;  whereas  unequal  figures  are 
but  deformities.  And  both  these  pleasures,  that 
of  the  eye,  and  that  of  the  ear,  are  but  the  effects 
of  equality,  good  proportion,  or  correspondence : 
so  that,  out  of  question,  equality  and  correspond 
ence  are  the  causes  of  harmony.    But  to  find  the 
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Iiroportion  of  thalcorretpondeiice  is  moieabetroBe ; 
whereof  notwithstanding  we  shall  speak  some- 
what, when  we  handle  tones,  in  the  general  in- 
quiry of  soands. 

1 13«  Tones  are  not  so  apt  altogether  to  procure 
sleep  as  some  other  sounds;  as  the  wind,  the 
pqrling  of  water,  humming  of  bees,  a  sweet  voice 
of  one  that  readeth,  &c«  The  cause  whereof  is, 
for  that  tones,  because  they  are  equal  and  slide 
not,  do  more  strike  and  erect  the  sense  than  the 
other.    And  overmuch  attention  hindereth  sleep. 

113.  There  be  in  music  certain  figures  or  tropes, 
almost  agreeing  with  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  and 
with  the  aflfections  of  the  mind,  and  other  senses. 
First,  the  division  and  quavering,  which  please 
to  much  in  music,  have  an  agreement  wiUi  the 
glittering  of  light;  as  the  moon-beams  playing 
upon  a  wave.  Again,  the  falling  from  a  discord 
to  a  concord,  which  maketh  great  sweetness  in 
music,  hath  an  agreement  with  the  aflfections, 
which  are  reintegrated  to  the  better,  after  some 
dislikes;  it  agieeth  also  with  the  taste,  which  is 
soon  glutted  with  that  which  is  sweet  alone. 
The  sliding  from  the  close  or  cadence  hath  an 
agreement  with  the  figure  in  rhetoric,  which 
they  call  «*pr8eter  expectatum;"  for  there  is  a 
pleasure  even  in  being  deceived.  The  reports, 
and  fuges,  have  an  agreement  with  the  figures  in 
xhetoric  of  repetition  and  traduction.  The  triplas, 
and  changing  of  times,  have  an  agreement  with 
the  changes  of  motions;  as  when  galliard  time, 
and  measure  time,  are  in  the  medley  of  one  dance. 

114.  It  hath  been  anciently  held  and  observed, 
that  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  the  kinds  of  music, 
have  most  operation  upon  manners;  as,  to  en- 
courage men,  and  make  them  warlike ;  to  make 
them  soft  and  eflfeminate ;  to  make  them  grave ; 
to  make  them  light;  to  make  them  gentle  and 
inclined  to  pity,  &c.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
sense  of  hearing  striketh  the  spirits  more  immedi- 
ately than  the  other  senses;  and  more  incorpore- 
ally  than  the  smelling;  for  the  sight,  taste,  and 
feeling,  have  their  organs  not  of  so  present  and 
immediate  access  to  the  spirits  as  the  hearing 
hath.  And  as  for  the  smelling,  which  indeed 
worketh  also  immediately  upon  the  spirits,  and 
is  forcible  while  the  object  remaineth,  it  is  with 
a  communication  of  the  breath  or  vapour  of  tlie 
object  odorate;  but  harmony  entering  easily,  and 
mingling  not  at  all,  and  coming  with  a  manifest 
motion,  doth  by  custom  of  often  afifecting  the 
spirits,  and  putting  them  into  one  kind  of  posture, 
alter  not  a  little  the  nature  of  tlie  spirits,  even 
when  the  object  is  removed.  And  therefore  we 
see,  that  tunes  and  airs,  even  in  their  own  nature, 
have  in  themselves  some  affinity  with  the  aflfec- 
tions; as  there  be  merry  tunes,  doleful  tunes, 
solemn  tunes;  tunes  inclining  men's  minds  to 
pity ;  warlike  tunes,  &c.  So  as  it  is  no  marvel  | 
if  they  alter  the  spirits,  considering  that  tunes  | 
have  a  predisposition  to  the  motion  of  the  spirits ,' 


in  themselves*  But  yet  it  hath  been  noted,  thai 
though  this  variety  of  tunes  doth  dispose  th^ 
spirits  to  variety  of  passions,  conform  unto  them^ 
yet  generally  music  feedeth  that  disposition  of 
the  spirits,  which  it  findeth.  We  see  also,  that- 
several  airs  and  tunes  dq  please  several  nations- 
and  persons,  according  to  the  sympathy  they  have 
with  their  spirits. 

Experimenis  in  consort  touching  sounds ;  andfinX 
touching  the  nuUity  and  entity  of  sounds, 

Perepective  hath  been  with  some  diligenod 
inquired ;  and  so  hath  the  nature  of  sounds,  in 
some  sort,  as  far  as  concemeth  music :  but  the 
nature  of  sounds  in  general  hath  been  superfici* 
ally  observed.  It  is  one  of  the  subtilest  pieces 
of  nature.  And  besides,  I  practise,  as  I  do 
advise;  which  is,  afler  long  inquiry  of  thiugs 
immersed  in  matter,  to  interpose  some  subject 
which  is  immateriate,  or  less  materiate;  such  as 
this  of  sounds ;  to  the  end,  that  the  intellect  may 
be  rectified,  and  become  not  partial. 

115.  It  is  first  to  be  considered,  what  great 
motions  there  are  in  nature,  which  pass  without 
sound  or  noise.  The  heavens  turn  about  in  a 
most  rapid  motion,  without  noise  to  us  perceived  ; 
though  in  some  dreams  they  have  been  said  to 
make  an  excellent  music.  So  the  motions  of  the 
comets,  and  fiery  meteors,  as  *<  Stella  cadens,** 
&c.,  yield  no  noise.  And  if  it  be  thought  that 
it  is  the  greatness  of  distance  from  us,  whereby 
the  sound  cannot  be  heard;  we  see  that  light* 
nings  and  coruscations,  which  are  near  at  hand« 
yield  no  sound  neither:  and  yet  in  all  these 
there  is  a  percussion  and  division  of  the  air« 
The  winds  in  the  upper  region,  which  move  the 
clouds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  not 
perceived  below,  pa3s  without  noise.  The  lower 
winds,  in  a  plain,  except  they  be  strong,  make  no 
noise;  but  amongst  trees,  the  noise  of  such 
winds  will  be  perceived.  And  the  winds,  gener- 
ally, when  they  make  a  noise,  do  ever  make  it  ^ 
unequally,  rising  and  falling,  and  sometimes, 
when  they  are  vehement,  trembling  at  the  height 
of  their  blast.  Rain  or  hail  falling,  though 
vehemently,  yieldeth  no  noise  in  passing  through 
the  air,  till  it  fall  upon  the  ground,  water,  houses, 
or  the  like.  Water  in  a  river,  though  a  swift 
stream,  is  not  heard  in  the  channel,  but  runneth 
in  silence,  if  it  be  of  any  depth ;  but  the  very 
stream  upon  shallows,  of  gravel  or  pebble,  will 
be  heard.  And  waters,  when  they  beat  upon  the 
shore,  or  are  straitened,  as  in  the  falls  of  bridges, 
or  are  dashed  against  themselves,  by  winds,  give 
a  roaring  noise.  Any  piece  of  timber,  or  hard 
body,  being  thrust  forwards  by  another  body 
contiguous,  without  knocking,  giveth  no  noise. 
And  so  bodies  in  weighing  one  upon  another, 
though  the  upper  body  press  the  lower  body 
down,  make  no  noise.  So  the  motion  in  the 
minute  parts  of  any  solid  body,  which  is  the^ 
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ptndptl  cause  oi  Tiolent  motioii,  though  un- 
obaerYed,  paaeeth  without  sound ;  for  that  soand 
thai  is  heard  sometimes  is  produced  only  by  the 
breaking  of  the  air,  and  not  by  the  impulsion  of 
the  parts.  So  it  is  manifest,  that  where  the 
anterior  body  giveth  way,  as  fast  as  the  posterior 
eometh  on,  it  maketh  no  noise,  be  the  motion 
aerer  so  great  or  swift. 

116.  Air  open,  and  at  large  maketh  no  noise, 
except  it  be  sharply  percussed ;  as  in  the  sound 
ef  a  string,  wheie  air  is  percussed  by  a  hard  and 
stiff  body,  and  with  a  sharp  loose:  for  if  the 
string  be  not  strained,  it  maketh  no  noise.  But 
where  the  air  is  pent  and  straitened,  there  breath 
or  other  blowing,  which  carry  but  a  gentle  per- 
CMsion,  suffice  to  create  sound ;  as  in  pipes  and 
wind-instruments.  But  then  you  must  note,  that 
in  recofdera,  which  go  with  a  gentle  breath,  the 
etmeaTe  of  the  pipe,  were  it  not  for  the  fipple  that 
straiteneth  the  air,  much  more  than  the  simple 
•oncave,  would  yield  no  sound.  For  as  for  other 
wind-instruments,  they  require  a  forcible  breath ; 
IS  trumpets,  comets,  hunters'  horns,  &c.,  which 
appeareth  by  the  blown  cheeks  of  him  that 
wiodeth  them.  Organs  also  are  blown  with  a 
strong  wind  by  the  bellows.  And  note  again, 
that  some  kind  of  wind-instruments  are  blown  at 
a  small  hole  in  the  side,  which  straiteneth  the 
breath  at  the  first  entrance ;  the  rather,  in  respect 
sf  the  traTerse  and  stop  aboTe  the  hole,  which 
performeth  the  fipple's  part;  as  it  is  seen  in  flutes 
and  fifes,  which  will  not  give  sound  by  a  blast  at 
tiie  end,  as  recorders,  &c.,  do.  Likewise  in  all 
whistling,  you  contract  the  mouth ;  and  to  make 
it  mom  sharp,  men  sometimes  use  their  finger. 
But  in  open  air,  if  you  throw  a  stone  or  a  dart, 
they  give  no  sound ;  no  more  do  bullets,  except 
they  happen  to  be  a  little  hollowed  in  the  casting ; 
which  hollowness  penneth  the  air :  nor  yet  arrows, 
except  they  be  rufled  in  their  feathers,  which 
likewise*penneth  the  air.  As  for  small  whistles 
or  sheph^s'  oaten  pipes,  they  gi?e  a  sound  be- 
eaase  of  their  extreme  slendemess,  whereby  the 
air  is  more  pent  than  in  a  wider  pipe.  Again, 
titt  Toices  of  men  and  living  creatures  pass 
fluough  the  throat,  which  penneth  the  breath. 
As  for  the  Jews-harp,  it  is  a  sharp  percussion ; 
and  besides,  hath  the  advantage  of  penning  the 
air  in  the  mouth. 

117.  Solid  bodies,  if  they  be  very  softly  per- 
eassed,  give  no  sound ;  as  when  a  man  treadeth 
very  softly  upon  boards.  So  chests  or  doors  in 
&ir  weather,  when  they  open  easily,  give  no 
sound.  And  cart-wheels  squeak  not  when  they 
are  liquored. 

118.  The  flame  of  tapers  or  candles,  though  it 
be  a  swift  motion  and  breaketh  the  air,  yet  passeth 
without  sound.  Air  in  ovens,  though,  no  doubt, 
it  doth,  as  it  were,  boil  and  dilate  itself,  and  is 
lepercussed ;  yet  it  is  without  noise. 

119.  Flame  percassed  by  air  giveth  a  noise; 


as  in  blowing  of  the  fire  by  bellows;  greater 
than  if  the  bellows  should  blow  upon  the  air 
itself.  And  so  likewise  flame  percussing  the  air 
strongly,  as  when  flame  suddenly  taketh  and 
openeth,  giveth  a  noise;  so  great  flames,  while 
the  one  iropelleth  the  other,  give  a  bellowing 
sound. 

130.  There  is  a  conceit  runneth  abroad,  that 
there  should  be  a  white  powder,  which  will  dis- 
charge a  piece  without  noise ;  which  is  a  dangerous 
experiment  if  it  should  be  true :  for  it  may  cause 
secret  murders.  But  it  seemeth  to  me  impossible ; 
for  if  the  air  pent  be  driven  forth,  and  strike  the 
air  open,  it  will  certainly  make  a  noise.  As  for 
the  white  powder,  if  any  such  thing  be,  that  may 
extinguish  or  dead  the  noise,  it  is  like  to  be  a 
mixture  of  petre  and  sulphur,  without  coal.  For 
petre  alone  will  not  take  fire.  And  if  any  man 
think  that  the  sound  may  be  extinguished  or 
deeded  by  discharging  the  pent  air,  before  it  - 
Cometh  to  the  mouth  of  the  piece  and  to  the  open 
air,  that  is  not  probable;  for  it  will  make  more 
divided  sounds :  as  if  you  should  make  a  cross- 
barrel  hollow  through  the  barrel  of  a  piece,  it 
may  be  it  would  give  several  sounds,  both  at  the 
nose,  and  at  the  sides.  But  I  conceive,  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  bring  to  pass,  that  there  should 
be  no  air  pent  at  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  the 
bullet  might  fly  with  small  or  no  noise.  For 
first,  it  is  certain,  there  is  no  noise  in  the  percus- 
sion  of  the  flame  upon  the  bullet.  Next,  the 
bullet,  in  piercing  through  the  air,  maketh  no  * 
noise  as  hath  been  said.  And  then,  if  there  be 
no  pent  air  that  striketh  upon  open  air,  there  is 
no  cause  of  noise;  and  yet  the  flying  of  the 
bullet  will  not  be  stayed.  For  that  motion,  as 
hath  been  oft  said,  is  in  the  parts  of  the  bullet, 
and  not  in  the  air.  So  as  trial  must  be  made  by 
taking  some  small  concave  of  metal,  no  mora 
than  you  mean  to  fill  with  powder,  and  laying 
the  bullet  in  the  mouth  of  it,  half  out  into  the 
open  air. 

121.  I  heard  it  afiSrmed  by  a  man  that  was  a 
great  dealer  in  secrets,  he  was  but  vain,  thatthere 
was  a  conspiracy,  which  himself  hindered,  to 
have  killed  Queen  Mary,  sister  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  a  burning-glass,  when  she  walked  in  St. 
James's  park,  from  the  leads  of  the  house.  But 
thus  much,  no  doubt,  is  true ;  that  if  burnings 
glasses  could  be  brought  to  a  great  strength,  as 
they  talk  generally  of  burning-glasses  that  are 
able  to  bum  a  navy,  the  percussion  of  the  air  alone, 
by  such  a  burning-glass,  would  make  no  noise; 
no  more  than  is  found  in  coruscations  and  light- 
nings without  thunders. 

122. 1  suppose,  that  impression  of  the  air  with 
sounds  asketli  a  time  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sense, 
as  well  as  the  impressingof  species  visible;  or 
else  they  will  not  be  heard.  And  therefore,  as 
the  bullet  movetb  so  swift  that  it  is  invisible;  so 
the  same  swiftness  of  motion  maketh  it  inaudible: 
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tat  we  see,  that  the  apprehension  of  the  eye  is 
quicker  than  that  of  the  ear. 

133.  All  eruptions  of  air,  though  small  and 
slight,  giro  an  entity  of  sound,  which  we  call 
crackling,  puffing,  spitting,  &c.  as  in  bay-salt, 
and  bay-leares,  cast  into  the  fire;  so  in  chestnuts, 
when  they  leap  forth  of  the  ashes ;  so  in  green 
wood  laid  upon  the  fire,  especially  root;  so  in 
candles,  that  spit  flame  if  they  be  wet ;  so  in  rasp- 
ing, sneezing,  &c.  so  in  a  rose  leaf  gathoed  to- 
gether into  the  fashion  of  a  purse,  and  broken 
upon  the  forehead,  or  back  of  the  hand,  as  child- 
ren use. 

ExperimenU  in  eomori  touching  production^  eonter' 
vationj  and  delation  of  sounds ,-  and  the  office  of 
the  air  therein, 

134.  The  cause  given  of  sound,  that  it  should 
be  an  elision  of  the  air,  whereby  if  they  mean 
any  thing,  they  mean  a  cutting  or  diyiding,  or  else 
an  attenuating  of  the  air,  is  but  a  term  of  igno- 
rance ;  and  the  notion  is  but  a  catch  of  the  wit 
upon  a  few  instances ;  as  the  maimer  is  in  the 
philosophy  received.  And  it  is  common  with 
men,  that  if  they  have  gotten  a  pretty  expression 
by  a  word  of  art,  that  expression  goeth  current; 
though  it  be  empty  of  matter.  Thb  conceit  of 
elision  appeareth  most  manifestly  to  be  false,  in 
that  the  sound  of  a  bell,  string,  or  the  like,  con- 
tinueth  melting  some  time  after  the  percussion ; 
but  ceasedi  straightways,  if  the  bell,  or  string,  be 
touched  and  stayed :  whereas,  if  it  were  the  eli- 
sion of  the  air  that  made  the  sound,  it  could  not 
be  that  the  touch  of  the  bell  or  string  should  ex- 
tinguish so  suddenly  that  motion  caused  by  the 
elision  of  the  air.  This  appeareth  yet  more  mani- 
festly by  chiming  with  a  hammer  upon  the  out- 
side of  a  bell:  for  the  sound  will  be  according  to 
the  inward  concave  of  the  bell ;  whereas  the  eli- 
sion or  attenuation  of  the  air  cannot  be  but  only 
between  the  hammer  and  the  outside  of  the  bell. 
So  again,  if  it  were  an  elision,  a  broad  hammer, 
and  a  bodkin,  struck  upon  metal,  would  give  a 
diverse  tone,  as  well  as  a  diverse  loudness:  but 
they  do  not  so ;  for  though  the  sound  of  the  one 
be  louder,  and  of  the  other  softer,  yet  the  tone  is 
the  same.  Besides,  in  echoes,  whereof  some  are  as 
loud  as  the  original  voice,  there  is  no  new  elision, 
but  a  repercussion  only.  But  that  which  con- 
vinceth  it  most  of  all  is,  that  sounds  are  generated 
where  there  is  no  air  at  all.  But  these  and  the 
like  conceits,  when  men  have  cleared  their  under- 
standing by  the  light  of  experience,  will  scatter 
and  break  up  like  a  mist 

135.  It  is  certain,  that  sound  is  not  produced  at 
the  first,  but  with  some  local  motion  of  the  air,  or 
flame,  or  some  other  medium;  nor  yet  without 
some  resistance,  either  in  the  air  or  the  body  per- 
cussed. For  if  there  be  a  mere  yielding  or  ces- 
sion, it  produceth  no  sound ;  as  hath  been  said. 

therein  sounds  differ  from  light  and  colours, 

\ 


which  pass  through  the  air,  or  other  bodies,  with* 
out  any  local  motion  of  the  air ;  either  at  the  first* 
or  after.  But  you  must  attentively  distinguish 
between  tiie  \o^  motion  of  the  air,  which  is  but 
**Tehiculum  causae,"  a  carrier  of  the  sounds,  and 
the  sounds  themselves,  conveyed  in  the  air.  For 
as  to  the  former,  we  see  manifestly  that  no  sound 
is  produced,  no  not  by  air  itself  against  other  air, 
as  in  organs,  &c  but  with  a  perceptible  blast  ctf 
the  air ;  and  with  some  resistance  of  the  air  struok- 
en.  For  even  all  speech,  which  is  one  of  the 
gentlest  motions  of  the  air,  is  with  expulsion  of  a 
little  breath.  And  all  pipes  have  a  blast,  as  well 
as  a  sound.  We  see  also  manifestly,  that  sounds 
are  carried  with  wind :  and  therefore  sounds  will 
be  heard  further  with  the  wind,  than  against  the 
wind;  and  likewise  do  rise  and  fall  with  the  in* 
tension  or  remission  of  the  wind.  But  for  the 
impression  of  the  sound,  it  is  quite  another  thing, 
and  is  utterly  without  any  local  motion  of  the  air, 
perceptible;  and  in  that  resembleth  the  speciee 
visible :  for  after  a  man  hath  lured,  or  a  bell  is 
rung,  we  cannot  discern  any  perceptible  motion 
at  all  in  the  air  along  as  the  sound  goeth;  but 
only  at  the  first  Neither  doth  the  wind,  as  tax 
as  it  carrieth  a  voice,  with  the  motion  thereof,  con- 
found any  of  the  delicate  and  articulate  figurations 
of  the  air,  in  variety  of  words.  >  And  if  a  man 
speak  a  good  loudness  against  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  it  will  not  make  it  tremble  much;  though 
most  when  those  letters  are  pronounced  which 
contract  the  mouth ;  as  F.  S.  Y .  and  some  others* 
But  gentle  breathing,  or  blowing  without  speak- 
ing, will  move  the  candle  far  more.  And  it  is 
&e  more  probable,  ihaX  sound  is  without  any  local 
motion  of  the  air,  because  as  it  differeth  from  the 
sight,  in  that  it  needeth  a  local  motion  of  the  air 
at  first;  soit  paralleleth  in  so  many  other  things 
with  the  sight,  and  radiation  of  things  visible; 
which  without  all  question  induce  no  local  mo* 
tion  in  the  air,  as  hath  been  said. 

136.  Nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  upon  the  noise 
of  thunder,  and  great  ordnance,  glass  windows 
will  shake ;  and  fishes  are  thought  to  be  frayed 
with  the  motion  caused  by  noise  upon  the  water. 
But  these  effects  are  from  the  local  motion  of  the 
air,  which  is  a  concomitant  of  the  sound,  as  hath 
been  said,  and  not  from  the  sound. 

137.  It  hath  been  anciently  reported,  and  is  still 
received,  that  extreme  applauses  and  shouting  of 
people  assembled  in  great  multitudes,  have  so 
rarified  and  broken  the  air  that  birds  flying  over 
have  fallen  down,  the  air  being  not  able  to  sup* 
port  them.  And  it  is  believed  by  some,  that 
great  ringing  of  bells  in  populous  cities  hatili 
chased  away  thunder;  and  also  dissipated  pesti- 
lent air:  all  which. may  be  also  from  the  concus* 
sion  of  the  air,  and  not  from  the  sound. 

138.  A  very  great  sound,  near  hand,  hath 
strucken  many  deaf;  and  at  the  instant  they  have 
found,  as  it  were,  the  breaking  of  a  skin  or  parch* 
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ment  in  tfadr  ear:  and  myself  standings  near  one 
that  Inred  load  «nd  shriU,  had  suddenly  an 
offence,  as  if  somewhat  had  broken  or  been  dislo- 
eated  in  my  ear;  and  immediately  after  a  lond 
ringing,  not  an  ordinary  singing  or  hissing,  bat 
far  loader  and  differing,  so  as  I  feared  some  deaf- 
ness. But  after  some  half  quarter  of  an  hoar  it 
Yaushed.  This  effect  may  be  traly  leferred  unto 
the  soand :  for  as  is  commonly  receired,  an  orer- 
potent  object  doth  destroy  the  sense ;  and  spiritoal 
species,  both  Tisible  and  aadible,  will  woik  apon 
the  sensories,  though  they  more  not  any  other  body. 
139.  In  delation  of  sounds,  the  enclosure  of  them 
preserveth  them,  and  causeth  them  to  be  heard 
further.  And  we  find  in  rolls  of  parchment  or 
trunks,  the  mouth  being  laid  to  the  one  end  of  the 
roll  of  parchment  or  trunk,  and  the  ear  to  the  other, 
tiie  sound  is  heard  much  farther  than  in  the  open 
air.  Tlie  cause  is,  for  that  the  sound  spendeth, 
and  is  dissipated  in  the  open  air;  but  in  such 
€oneaTes  it  is  conserved  and  contracted.  So  also 
in  a  piece  of  ordnance,  if  you  speak  in  the  touch- 
hole,  and  another  lay  his  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the 
piece,  the  sound  passeth  and  is  far  better  heard 
than  in  the  open  air. 

130.  It  is  farther  to  be  considered,  how  it 
proreth  and  worketh  when  the  sound  is  not  en- 
dosed  all  tiie  length  of  its  way,  but  passeth  partly 
through  open  air ;  as  where  you  speak  some  dis- 
tance from  a  tnudK ;  or  where  the  ear  is  some  distance 
from  the  trunk  at  the  other  end ;  or  where  both 
mouth  and  ear  are  distant  from  the  trunk.  And 
it  is  tried,  that  in  a  long  trunk  of  some  eight 
CT  ten  foot,  &e  sound  is  holpen,  though  both  the 
maath  and  the  ear  be  a  handful  or  more  from  the 
ends  of  the  trunk;  and  somewhat  more  holpen, 
when  the  ear  of  the  hearer  is  near,  than  when  the 
mouth  of  the  speaker.  And  it  is  certain,  that  the 
▼oioe  is  better  heard  in  a  chamber  from  abroad, 
tiian  abroad  from  within  the  chamber. 

131.  As  the  enclosure  that  is  round  about  and 
entire,  preserveth  the  sound ;  so  doth  a  semi-con- 
caye,  though  in  a  less  degree.  And  therefore,  if 
you  divide  a  trunk,  or  a  cane  into  two,  and  one 
speak  at  tiie  one  end,  and  you  lay  your  ear  at  the 
other,  it  will  carry  the  voice  farther  than  in  the 
»r  at  large.  Nay  farther,  if  it  be  not  a  full  semi- 
concave,  but  if  you  do  the  like  upon  the  mast  of  a 
ship,  Of  a  long  pole,  or  a  piece  of  ordnance,  though 
one  speak  upon  the  surf^  of  the  ordnance,  and 
not  at  any  of  the  bores,  the  voice  will  be  heard 
Cirther  tiian  in  the  air  at  large. 

132.  It  would  be  tried,  how,  and  with  what 
proportion  of  disadvantage  the  voice  will  be  car- 
ried in  a  horn,  which  is  a  line  arched ;  or  in  a 
trumpet,  which  is  a  line  retorted ;  or  in  some  pipe 
Hat  were  sinuous. 

133.  It  is  certain,  howsoever  it  cross  the  receiv- 
ed opinion,  that  sounds  may  be  created  without 
air,  though  air  be  the  most  favourable  deferent  of 
■ounds.     Take  a  vessel  of  water,  and  knap  a 


pair  of  tongs  some  dep&  witiiin  tiie  water,  and 
you  shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  tongs  well  and  not 
much  diminished ;  and  yet  there  is  no  air  at  all 
present. 

134.  Take  one  vessel  of  silver,  and  another  of 
wood,  and  fill  each  of  them  full  of  water,  and  then 
knap  the  tongs  together,  as  before,  about  a  hand- 
ful from  the  bottom,  and  you  shall  find  the  sound 
much  more  resounding  ^m  the  vessel  of  silver  ^ 
than  from  that  of  wood :  and  yet  if  there  be  no 
water  in  the  vessel,  so  that  you  knap  the  tongs  in 
the  air,  you  shall  find  no  difference  between  the 
silver  and  the  wooden  vessel.  Whereby,  beside 
the  main  point  of  creating  sound  without  air,  you 
may  collect  two  things :  the  one,  that  the  sound 
communicateth  with  the  bottom  of  tiie  vessel ;  the 
other,  that  such  a  communication  passeth  fiir  better 
through  water  than  air. 

135.  Strike  any  hard  bodies  together  in  the 
midst  of  a  flame;  and  you  shall  hear  the  sound 
with  little  difference  from  the  sound  in  the  air. 

136.  The  pneumatical  part  which  is  in  all  tan- 
gible bodies,  and  hath  some  affinity  with  the  air, 
performeth,  in  some  degree,  the  parts  of  the  air; 
as  when  you  knock  upon  an  empty  barrel,  the 
sound  is  in  part  created  by  the  air  on  the  outside; 
and  in  part  by  the  air  in  the  inside :  for  the  sound 
will  be  greater  or  lesser  as  the  barrel  is  more 
empty  or  more  full ;  but  yet  the  sound  participaV 
eth  also  with  the  spirit  in  the  wood  through  which 
it  passeth,  from  the  outside  to  the  inside :  and  so 
it  Cometh  to  pass  in  the  chiming  of  bells  on  the  - 
outside;  where  also  the  sound  passeth  to  the  in- 
side :  and  a  number  of  other  like  instances,  where- 
of we  shall  speak  more  when  we  handle  thecom* 
munication  of  sounds. 

137.  It  were  extreme  groesness  to  think,  as  we 
have  partly  touched  before,  that  the  sound  in 
strings  is  made  or  produced  between  the  hand 
and  the  string,  or  the  quill  and  the  string,  or  the 
bow  and  the  string,  for  those  are  but  *«  vehicula 
motns,'*  passages  to  the  creation  of  the  sound,  the 
sound  being  produced  between  the  string  and  tiie 
air ;  and  that  not  by  any  impulsion  of  the  air  from 
the  first  motion  of  the  string;  but  by  the  return 
or  result  of  the  string,  which  was  strained  by  the 
touch,  to  his  former  place :  which  motion  of  result 
is  quick  and  sharp ;  whereas  the  first  motion  Is 
soft  and  dull.  So  the  bow  tortureth  the  string 
continually,  and  thereby  holdeth  it  in  a  continual 
trepidation. 

ExperimenU  in  eomort  touehing  the  magnitude  and 
exilUy  and  damps  oftoundi. 

138.  Take  a  trunk,  and  let  one  whistle  at  the 
one  end,  and  hold  your  ear  at  the  other,  and  yon 
shall  find  the  sound  strike  so  sharp  as  you  can 
scarce  endure  it.  The  cause  is,  for  that  sound 
diffused  itself  in  round,  and  so  spendeth  itself; 
but  if  the  sound,  which  would  scatter  in  open  ait, 
be  made  to  go  all  into  a  eanal,  it  mast  needs  give 
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greater  force  to  the  soand.  And  so  jou  may  note, 
Siat  enoloeuiee  do  not  only  preeenre  sound,  but 
also  increase  and  sharpen  it. 

139.  A  hunter's  horn  being  greater  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other,  doth  increase  the  sound  more 
tiian  if  the  horn  were  all  of  an  equal  bore.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  the  air  and  sound  being  first  con- 
tracted at  the  lesser  end,  and  afterwards  haying 
more  room  to  spread  at  the  greater  end,  to  dilate 
themselyes;  and  in  coming  out  strike  more  air; 
whereby  the  sound  is  the  greater  and  baser.  And 
eren  hunter's  horns,  which  are  sometimes  made 
straight,  and  not  oblique,  are  ever  greater  at  the 
lower  end.  It  would  be  tried  also  in  pipes,  being 
made  far  larger  at  the  lower  end ;  or  being  made 
with  a  belly  towards  the  lower  end,  and  then  issu- 
ing into  a  straight  concave  again. 

140.  There  is  in  St.  James's  fidds  a  conduit 
of  brick,  unto  which  joineth  a  low  vault;  and  at 
the  end  of  that  a  round  house  of  stone;  and  in  the 
brick  conduit  there  is  a  window;  and  in  the  round 
house  a  slit  or  rift  of  some  little  breadth :  if  you 
ery  out  in  the  rift,  it  will  make  a  fearftd  roaring 
at  the  window.  The  cause  is  the  same  with  the 
former ;  for  that  all  concaves,  that  proceed  from 
more  narrow  to  more  broad,  do  amplify  the  sound 
at  the  coming  out. 

141.  Hawks'  bells,  that  have  holes  in  the  sides, 
give  a  greater  ring,  than  if  the  pellet  did  strike 
upon  brass  in  the  open  air.  The  cause  is  the 
tame  with  the  first  instance  of  the  trunk ;  namely, 
lor  that  the  sound  enclosed  with  the  sides  of  the 
bell  Cometh  forth  at  the  holes  unspent  and  more 
^ong. 

143.  In  drums,  the  closeness  round  about,  that 
preserveth  the  sound  from  dispersing,  maketii  the 
noise  come  forth  at  the  drum-hole  fiur  more  loud 
and  strong  than  if  you  should  strike  upon  the  like 
skin  extended  in  the  open  air.  The  cause  is  the 
same  with  the  two  precedent. 

143.  Sounds  are  better  heard,  and  fiulher  off, 
in  an  evening  or  in  the  night,  than  at  the  noon  or 
in  the  day.  The  cause  is,  for  that  in  the  day, 
when  the  air  is  more  thin,  no  doubt,  the  sound 
pierceth  better;  but  when  the  air  is  more  thick, 
as  in  the  night,  the  sound  spendeth  andspreadeth 
abroad  less :  and  so  it  is  a  degree  of  enclosure. 
As  for  the  night,  it  is  true  also  that  the  general 
nlence  helpeth. 

144.  There  betwokindsof  reflections  of  sound ; 
the  one  at  distance,  which  is  the  echo;  wherein 
the  original  is  heard  distinctly,  and  the  reflection 
also  distinctly ;  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter : 
tiie  other  in  concurrence ;  when  the  sound  reflect- 
ing, the  reflection  being  near  at  hand,  retnmeth 
immediately  upon  the  original,  and  so  iterateth  it 
not,  but  amplifieth  it.  Therefore  we  see,  that 
music  upon  the  water  soundeth  more;  and  so 
likewise  music  is  better  in  chambers  wainsootted 
tiian  hanged. 

145.  The  strings  of  a  lnte,or  Tiol,or  viiginals, 


do  give  a  fiir  greater  sonnd,  by  reason  of  the  knot, 
and  board,  and  concave  nnderneath,  than  if  there 
were  nothing  but  only  the  flat  of  a  board,  without 
that  hollow  and  knot,  to  let  in  the  upper  air  into 
the  lower.  The  cause  is  the  communication  of 
the  upper  air  with  the  lower,  and  penning  of  bodi 
from  expense  or  dispersing. 

146.  An  Irish  harp  hath  open  air  on  both  sides 
of  the  strings :  and  it  hath  the  concave  or  belly 
not  along  the  strings,  but  at  the  end  of  the  strings. 
It  maketh  a  more  resounding  sound  than  abando- 
ra,  orpharion,  or  citter,  which  have  likewise  wire 
strings.  I  judge  the  cause  to  be,  for  that  open  air 
on  both  sides  helpeth,  so  that  there  be  a  concave; 
which  is  therefore  best  placed  at  the  end. 

147.  In  a  virginal,  when  the  lid  is  down,  it 
maketh  a  more  exile  sound  than  when  the  lid  ia 
open.  The  cause  is,  for  that  all  shutting  in  of 
air,  where  there  is  no  competent  vent,  dampeth 
the  sound :  which  maintaineth  likewise  the  former 
instance;  for  the  belly  of  the  lute  or  viol  doth 
pen  the  air  somewhat. 

148.  There  is  a  church  at  Gloucester,  and,  «• 
I  have  heard,  the  like  is  in  some  other  places, 
where  if  you  speak  against  a  wall  softly,  another 
shall  hear  your  voice  better  a  good  way  off,  thaa 
near  at  hand.  Inquire  more  particularly  of  the  frame 
of  that  place.  I  suppose  there  is  some  vault,  or 
hollow,  or  aisle,  behind  the  wall,  and  some  passage 
to  it  towards  the  farther  end  of  that  wall  against 
which  you  speak ;  so  as  the  voice  of  him  that 
speaketh  slideth  along  the  wall,  and  then  enteretk 
at  some  passage,  and  communicateth  with  the 
air  of  the  hollow ;  for  it  is  preserved  somewhat 
by  the  plain  wall ;  but  that  is  too  weak  to  give  a 
sound  audible,  till  it  hath  communicated  with  the 
back  air. 

149.  Strike  upon  a  bow-string,  and  lay  the 
horn  of  the  bow  near  your  ear,  and  it  will  increase 
the  sound,  and  make  a  degree  of  a  tone.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  the  sensory,  by  reason  of  the 
close  holding,  is  percussed  before  the  air  diapers* 
eth.  The  like  is,  if  you  hold  the  horn  betwixt 
your  teeth :  but  that  is  a  plain  delation  of  the 
sound  from  the  teeth  to  the  instrument  of  hearing; 
for  there  is  a  great  intercourse  between  those  two 
parts ;  as  appeareth  by  this,  that  a  harsh  grating 
tune  setteth  the  teeth  on  edge.  The  like  falletk 
out,  if  the  horn  of  the  bow  be  put  upon  the 
temples;  but  that  is  but  the  slide  of  the  sound 
from  thence  to  the  ear. 

150.  If  you  take  a  rod  of  iron  or  brass,  and 
hold  the  one  end  to  your  ear,  and  strike  upon  the 
other,  it  mak^  a  far  greater  sound  than  the  like 
stroke  upon  the  rod,  made  not  so  contiguous  to  the 
ear.  By  which,  and  by  some  other  instances  that 
have  been  partly  touched,  it  should  appear,  that 
sounds  do  not  only  slide  upon  the  suriface  of  a 
smooth  body,  but  do  also  communicate  with  the 
spirits,  that  aip  in  the  pores  of  the  body. 

151.  I  lemember  in  Trinity  College  in  Cam 
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Mlgeytliere  was  an  upper  ehamber,  whteh  being 
ilKNight  weak  in  tke  roof,  it  was  sopported  bj  a 
pillar  of  iron  of  the  bigness  of  one's  arm  in  the 
vddat  of  the  chamber;  which  if  yon  had  struck, 
it  would  make  a  little  flat  noise  in  the  room 
where  it  was  struck,  but  it  would  make  a  great 
iKnnb  in  the  chamber  beneath. 

158.  The  sound  which  is  made  by  buckets  in 
a  well,  when  they  touch  upon  the  water,  or  when 
they  strike  upon  the  side  of  the  well,  or  when 
two  buckets  dash  the  one  against  the  other,  these 
•oands  are  deeper  and  fuller  than  if  the  like  per- 
cussion were  made  in  the  open  air.  The  cause 
is  the  penning  and  enclosure  of  the  air  in  the 
«oncaYe  of  the  well. 

153.  Barrels  placed  in  a  room  under  the  floor 
«f  a  chamber  make  all  noises  in  the  same  chamber 
more  full  and  resounding. 

So  that  there  be  fire  ways,  in  genera],  of  ma- 
Joration  of  sounds :  enclosure  simple ;  enclosure 
with  dilatation ;  communication ;  reflection  con- 
^ineot;  and  approach  to  the  sensory. 

154.  For  exility  of  the  Toice  or  other  sounds ; 
tl  is  certain  that  the  yoiee  doth  pass  through  solid 
and  hard  bodies  if  they  be  not  too  thick :  and 
throogh  water,  which  is  likewise  a  rery  close 
6odj,  and  such  a  one  as  letteth  not  in  air.  But 
HMn  the  Toiecyor  o^er  sound,  is  reduced  by  such 
passage  to  a  great  weakness  or  exility.  If  there- 
fore you  stop  the  holes  of  a  hawk's  bell,  it  will 
make  no  ring,  but  a  flat  noise  or  rattle.  And  so 
doth  the  *«  smites"  or  eagle-stone,  which  hath  a 
fittle  stone  within  it. 

155.  And  as  for  water,  it  is  a  certain  trial :  let 
a  man  go  into  a  bath,  and  take  a  pail,  and  turn 
Hie  bottom  upwards,  and  carry  the  mouth  of  it 
efen,downto  the  lerel  of  the  water,  and  so  press 
it  down  under  the  water  some  handful  and  a  half, 
tlill  keeping  it  even  that  it  may  not  tilt  on  either 
tide,  and  so  the  air  get  out:  then  let  him  that  is 
in  the  bath  dive  with  his  head  so  far  under  water, 
as  he  may  put  his  head  into  the  pail,  and  there 
will  come  as  much  air  bubbling  forth  as  will 
make  room  for  his  head.  Then  let  him  speak, 
aad  any  that  shall  stand  without  shall  hear  his 
^ee  plainly ;  but  yet  made  extreme  sharp  and 
exQe,  like  the  voice  of  puppets:  but  yet  the 
ai^eulate  sounds  of  the  words  will  not  be  con- 
founded. Note,  that  it  may  be  much  more  hand- 
0omeiy  done,  if  the  pail  be  put  over  the  man's 
head  abore  the  water,  and  then  he  cower  down, 
and  the  pail  be  pressed  down  with  him.  Note,  that 
t  man  must  kneel  or  sit,  that  he  may  be  lower 
than  the  water.  A  man  would  think  that  the 
SieOian  poet  had  knowledge  of  thb  experiment; 
Ibr  he  said,  that  Hercules's  page,  Hylas,  went 
with  a  water-pot  to  fill  it  at  a  pleasant  fountain 
iiat  was  near  the  shore,  and  that  the  nymph  of 
Hm  fountain  fell  in  love  with  the  boy,  and  pulled 
Mm  under  water,  keeping  him  aUve ;  and  that 
floeales  missing  his  page,  called  him  by  his 


name  aloud,  that  all  the  shore  rang  of  it;  and 
that  Hylas  from  within  the  water  answered  bis 
master,  but,  that  which  is  to  the  present  purpose, 
with  so  small  and  exile  a  roice,  as  Herculei 
thought  he  had  been  three  miles  off,  when  tha 
fountain,  indeed,  was  fast  by. 

156.  In  lutes  and  instruments  of  strings,  if  yoa 
stop  a  string  high,  whereby  it  hath  less  scope  to 
tremble,  the  sound  is  more  treble,  but  yet  more 
dead. 

157.  Take  two  saucers,  and  strike  the  edge  of 
the  one  against  the  bottom  of  the  other,  within  a 
pail  of  water;  and  you  shall  find,  that  as  you  put 
the  saucers  lower  and  lower,  the  sound  groweth 
more  flat ;  even  while  part  of  the  saucer  is  abova 
the  water ;  but  that  flatness  of  sound  is  joined 
with  a  harshness  of  sound ;  which  no  doubt  is 
caused  by  the  inequ-ality  of  the  sound  which 
Cometh  from  the  part  of  the  saucer  under  watefv 
and  from  the  part  above.  But  when  the  saucer 
is  wholly  under  water,  the  sound  becometh  more 
clear,  but  far  more  low,  and  as  if  the  sound  came 
from  afar  off. 

158.  A  soft  body  dampeth  the  sound  much 
more  than  a  hard ;  as  if  a  bell  hath  cloth  or  silk 
wrapped  about  it,^it  deadeth  the  sound  more  th& 
if  it  were  wood.  And  therefore  in  clericals  the 
keys  are  lined ;  and  in  colleges  they  use  to  Una 
tablemen. 

159.  Trial  was  made  in  a  recorder  after  these 
several  manners.  The  bottom  of  it  was  set 
against  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  stopped  with  waX 
round  about;  set  against  a  damask  cushion; 
thrust  into  sand ;  into  ashes ;  into  water,  half  aa 
inch  under  the  water;  close  to  the  bottom  of  a 
silver  basin ;  and  still  the  tone  remained :  but 
the  bottom  of  it  was  set  against  a  woollen  carpet; 
a  lining  of  plush ;  a  lock  of  wool,  though  loosely 
put  in;  against  snow;  and  the  sound  of  it  waa 
quite  deaded,  and  but  breath* 

160.  Iron  hot  produceth  not  so  full  a  sound  aa 
when  it  is  cold,  for  while  it  is  hot,  it  appeareth 
to  be  more  soft  and  less  resounding.  So  likewise 
warm  water,  when  it  falleth,  maketh  not  so  full  a 
sound  as  cold,  and  I  conceive  it  is  soAer,  and 
nearer  the  nature  of  oil,  for  it  is  more  slippery,  as 
may  be  perceived  in  that  it  scoureUi  better. 

161.  Let  there  be  a  recorder  made  with  two 
fipples,  at  each  end  one :  the  trunk  of  it  of  the 
length  of  two  recorders,  and  the  holes  answerable 
towards  each  end,  and  let  two  play  the  same  les* 
son  upon  it  as  in  unison;  and  let  it  be  noted 
whether  the  sound  be  confounded,  or  amplified, 
or  dulled.  So  likewise  let  a  cross  be  niade  of 
two  trunks,  throughout,  hollow,  and  let  two 
speak,  or  sing,  the  one  longways,  the  other  tra- 
verse ;  and  let  two  hear  at  the  opposite  ends,  and 
note  whether  the  sound  be  confounded,  amplified, 
or  dulled.  Which  two  instances  will  also  give 
light  to  the  mixture  of  tounds,  whereof  we  shall 
speak  heieaftar. 
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163.  A  bellowe  blown  in  at  tliehole  of  a  dnmif 
and  the  dram  then  straeken,  maketh  the  sound 
a  little  flattery  but  no  other  apparent  alteration. 
The  cause  is  manifest:  partly  for  that  ithindereth 
the  issue  of  the  sound«  and  partly  for  that  it 
maketh  the  air,  being  blown  together,  less  moT- 
able. 

Experiment  in  consort  touching  the  loudneu  or  soft' 
nets  rf  sounds^  andtheir  carriage  at  longer  or 
shorter  distance. 

163.  The  loudness  and  softness  of  sounds  is  a 
thing  distinct  from  the  magnitude  and  exility  of 
sounds;  for  a  base  string,  though  softly  stracken, 
giveth  the  greater  sound ;  but  a  treble  string,  if 
hard  stracken,  will  be  heard  much  farther  off. 
And  the  cause  is,  for  that  the  base  string  striketh 
more  air,  and  the  treble  less  air,  but  with  a  sharper 
percussion. 

164.  It  is  therefore  the  strength  of  the  percus- 
sion, that  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  loudness  or 
softness  of  sounds ;  as  in  knocking  harder  or 
softer,  winding  of  a  horn  stronger  or  weaker,  ring- 
ing of  a  hand-bdl  harder  or  softer,  &c.  And  the 
strength  of  this  percussion  consisteth  as  much  or 
more  in  the  hardness  of  the  body  percussed,  as 
in  the  force  of  the  body  percussing :  for  if  you 
strike  against  a  cloth,  it  will  give  a  less  sound, 
if  against  wood,  a  greater,  if  against  metal  yet  a 
greater;  and  in  metals,  if  you  strike  against  gold, 
which  is  the  more  pliant,  it  giveth  the  flatter 
sound ;  if  against  silver  or  brass,  the  more  ring- 
ing sound.  As  for  air,  where  it  is  strongly  pent, 
it  matcheth  a  hard  body.  And  therefore  we  see 
in  discharging  of  a  piece,  what  a  great  noise  it 
maketh.  We  see  also,  that  the  charge  with  bul- 
let, or  with  paper  wet  and  hard  stopped,  or  with 
powder  alone,  rammed  in  hard,  maketh  no  great 
difference  in  the  loudness  of  the  report. 

165.  The  sharpness  or  quickness  of  the  per- 
cussion is  great  cause  of  the  loudness,  as  well 
as  the  strength;  as  in  a  whip  or  wand,  if  you 
strike  the  air  with  it;  the  sharper  and  quicker 
you  strike  it,  the  louder  sound  it  giveth.  And  in 
playing  upon  the  lute  or  virginals,  the  quick 
stroke  or  touch  is  a  great  life  to  the  sound.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  the  quick  striking  cutteth  the 
air  speedily ;  whereas  the  soft  striking  doth  rather 
beat  than  cut. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  communication 
of  sounds. 
The  communication  of  sounds,  as  in  bellies 
of  lutes,  empty  vessels,  &c.,  hath  been  touched 
«*  obiter,^*  inthemajoration  of  sounds;  but  it  is  fit 
also  to  make  a  title  of  it  apart. 

166.  The  experiment  for  greatest  demonstration 
of  communication  of  sounds,  is  the  chiming  of 
bells;  where,  if  you  strike  with  a  hammer  upon 
the  upper  part,  and  then  upon  the  midst,  and  then 
upon  the  lower,  you  shall  find  the  sound  to  be 


more  treble  and  more  base,  according  unto  tiir 
concave  on  the  inside,  though  the  percussion  ba. 
only  on  the  outside. 

167.  When  the  sound  is  created  between  tha^ 
blast  of  the  mouth  and  the  air  of  the  pipe,  it  hath< 
nevertheless  some  communication  with  the  matter 
of  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  and  the  spirits  in  them 
contained ;  for  in  a  pipe,  or  trumpet,  of  wood,  and 
brass,  the  sound  will  be  diverse ;  so  if  the  pipe 
be  covered  with  cloth  or  silk :  it  will  give  a  diverse 
sound  from  that  it  would  do  of  itself;  so  if  tiia 
pipe  be  a  little  wet  on  the  inside,  it  will  make  a 
differing  sound  from  the  same  pipe  dry. 

168.  That  sound  made  within  water  doth  com- 
municate better  with  a  hard  body  through  water, 
than  made  in  air  it  doth  with  air.  «« Vide  experi- 
mentum  134.*' 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  equality  and  tn* 
equality  rf  sounds. 
We  have  spoken  before,  in  the  inquisition 
touching  music,  of  musical  sounds,  whereunto 
there  may  be  a  concord  or  discord  in  two  parts; 
which  sounds  we  call  tones;  and  likewise  of  imr 
musical  sounds ;  and  have  given  the  cause,  that 
the  tone  proceedeth  of  equality,  and  the  other  o€ 
inequality.  And  we  have  also  expreesed  there« 
what  are  the  equal  bodies  that  give  tones,  and 
what  are  the  unequal  that  give  none.  But  now 
we  shall  speak  of  such  inequality  of  sounds  as 
proceedeth  not  from  the  nature  of  the  bodies  them- 
selves, but  as  accidental ;  either  from  the  rough-r 
ness  or  obliquity  of  the  passage,  or  from  the  don* 
bling  of  the  percutient,  or  from  the  trepidation  of 
the  motion. 

169.  A  bell,  if  it  have  a  rift  in  it,  whereby  the 
sound  hath  not  a  clear  passage,  giveth  a  hoarse 
and  jarring  sound :  so  the  voice  of  man,  when  b  j 
cold  taken  the  weasond  groweth  ragged,  and,  as 
we  call  it,  furred,  becometh  hoarse.  And  in 
these  two  instances  the  sounds  are  ingrate,  be- 
cause they  are  merely  unequal :  but  if  they  be 
unequal  in  equality,  then  the  sound  is  grateftiL 
but  purling. 

170.  All  instruments  that  have  either  returns^ 
as  trumpets;  or  flexions,  as  comets;  or  are  drawn 
up,  and  put  from,  as  sackbuts ;  have  a  purling 
sound ;  but  the  recorder,  or  flute,  that  have  none 
of  these  inequalities,  give  a  clear  sound.  Never-^ 
theless,  the  recorder  itself,  or  pipe,  moistened  a 
little  in  the  inside,  soundeth  more  solemnly,  and 
with  a  little  purling  or  hissing.  Again,  a  wreathed 
string,  such  as  are  in  the  base  strings  of  ban-^ 
doras,  giveth  also  a  purling  sound. 

171.  But  a  lutestring,  if  it  be  merely  unequal 
in  its  parts,  giveth  a  harsh  and  untunable  sounds 
which  strings  we  call  false,  being  bigger  in  one 
place  than  in  other;  and  Uierefore  wire  strings- 
are  never  false.  We  see  also,  that  when  we  try 
a  false  lutestring,  we  use  to  extend  it  hard  betweea 
the  fingers,  and  to  fillip  it ;  and  if  it  giveth  ft 
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4oiible8peeie8t  h  is  trae;  bat  if  it  gi^eOi  a  tnbk, 
crmoiefitisfidae. 

172.  WtlBiB,  in  tiie  nmae  lliey  make  as  tiiey 
nin,  lepnMDt  to  tiie  ear  a  trembling  noise;  and 
in  legals,  where  tiiey  haye  a  pipe  they  call  the 
nightingale-pipe,  which  oontahieth  water,  the 
aoond  haA  a  contimial  trembling:  and  children 
hare  alsolitde  tilings  they  call  cocks,  which  haTe 
water  in  them ;  and  wl»n  tiiey  blow  or  whistie 
in  tiiem,  they  yield  a  trembling  noise ;  which  trem- 
bling of  water  hatii  an  afllnity  with  tiie  letter  L. 
All  which  ineqoalities  of  trepidation  are  rather 
pleaaant  tlian  otherwise. 

173.  All  base  notes,  or  rery  treble  notes,  give 
an  asper  sonnd ;  for  that  the  base  striketh  more 
air  tlian  it  can  well  strike  equally :  and  the  tre- 
ble cntteth  the  air  so  sharp,  as  it  rotnmeth  too  swift 
to  make  the  sonnd  eqnal :  and  therefore  a  meaner 
tenor  is  the  sweetest  part 

174.  We  know  nothing  that  can  at  pleasure 
make  a  mosical  ot  immnsical  sound  by  rolontary 
motion,  but  the  Toioe  of  man  and  birds.  The 
canse  is,  no  doobt,  in  the  weasond  or  windpipe, 
which  we  call  **aspera  arteria,^*  which,  being 
well  extended,  gathereth  equality ;  as  a  bladder 
that  is  wrinkled,  if  it  be  extended,  becometh 
smooth.  The  extension  is  always  more  in  tones 
tiian  in  speech:  therefore  the  inward  voice  or 
whisper  can  noTer  give  a  tone.  And  in  singing, 
there  is,  manifestiy,  a  greater  working  and  labour 
of  the  tiiroat  than  in  speaking;  as  appeareth  in 
the  thrusting  out  or  drawing  in  of  the  chin,  when 
we  sing. 

175.  The  humming  of  bees  is  an  unequal 
buzzing,  and  is  conoeiyed  by  some  of  the 
ancients  not  to  come  forth  at  their  mouth,  but  to 
be  an  inward  sound ;  but,  it  may  be,  it  is  neitiier; 
but  from  the  motion  of  their  wings :  for  it  is  not 
heard  but  when  they  stir. 

176.  All  metals  quenched  in  water  give  a  sibi- 
lation  or  hissing  smmd,  which  hath  an  affinity 
with  the  letter  Z,  notwithstanding  the  sound  be 
created  between  tiie  water  or  yaponr,  and  the  air. 
Seething  also,  if  there  be  but  small  store  of  water 
in  a  Tessei,  gireth  a  hissing  sound ;  but  boiling 
in  a  full  yessel  giyeth  a  bubbling  sound,  drawing 
somewhat  near  to  the  cooks  used  by  children. 

177.  Trial  would  be  made,  whether  the  in- 
equality or  interchange  of  the  medium  will  not 
produce  an  inequality  of  sound ;  as  if  three  bells 
were  made  one  within  another,  and  air  betwixt 
«ach ;  and  then  the  uttermost  bell  were  chimed 
with  a  hammer,  how  the  sound  would  differ  from 
a  simple  bell.  So  likewise  take  a  plate  of  brass 
and  a  plank  of  wood,  and  join  them  close  together, 
and  knock  upon  one  of  them,  and  see  if  they  do 
not  give  an  unequal  sound.  So  make  two  or 
three  partitions  of  wood  in  a  hogshead,  with  holes 
or  knots  in  them;  and  mark  the  difference  of  their 
sound  from  the  sound  of  ahogshead  witiiout  such 
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178.  It  is  erident,  that  the  percussion  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  air  causeth  the  baser  sound ; 
and  the  less  quantity  tiie  more  treble  .sound. 
The  percussion  of  the  greater  quantity  of  air  is 
produced  by  the  greatness  of  the  body  percussing; 
by  the  latitude  of  the  concave  by  which  the  sound 
passeth;  and  by  the  longitude  of  the  same  con- 
cave. Therefore  we  see  that  a  base  string  is 
greater  than  a  treble ;  a  base  pipe  hath  a  greater 
bore  than  a  treble;  and  in  pipes,  and  the  like,  the 
lower  the  note-holes  be,  and  the  further  off  from 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  the  more  base  sound  they 
yield ;  and  the  nearer  the  mouth,  the  more  treble* 
Nay  more,  if  you  strike  an  entire  body,  as  an 
andiron  of  brass,  at  the  top,  it  maketh  a  more 
treble  sound ;  and  at  the  bottom  a  baser. 

179.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  sharper  or 
quicker  percussion  of  air  causeth  the  more  treble 
sound ;  and  the  slower  or  heavier,  the  more  base 
sound.  So  we  see  in  strings ;  the  more  they  are 
wound  up  and  strained,  and  thereby  give  a  more 
quick  start-back,  the  more  treble  is  the  sound; 
and  the  slacker  they  are,  or  less  wound  up,  the 
baser  is  the  sound.  And  therefore,  a  bigger  string 
more  strained,  and  a  lesser  string  less  strained, 
may  fall  into  the  same  tone. 

160.  Children,  women,  eunuchs,  have  more 
small  and  shrill  voices  than  men.  The  reason 
is,  not  for  that  men  have  greater  heat,  which  may 
make  the  voice  stronger,  for  the  strength  of  a 
voice  or  sound  doth  make  a  difference  in  the  loud* 
ness  or  softness,  but  not  in  the  tone,  but  from  the 
dilatation  of  the  organ ;  which,  it  is  true,  is  like* 
wise  caused  by  heat.  But  the  cause  of  changing 
the  voice  at  the  years  of  juberty  is  more  obscure. 
It  seemeth  to  be,  for  tiiat  when  much  of  the 
moisture  of  the  body,  which  did  before  irrigate 
the  parts,  is  drawn  down  to  the  spermatical 
vessels,  it  leaveth  the  body  more  hot  than  it  was; 
whence  cometh  the  dilatation  of  the  pipes :  for  we 
see  plainly  all  effects  of  heats  do  then  come  on; 
as  pilosity,  more  roughness  of  the  skin,  hardness 
of  the  flesh,  &c. 

181.  The  industry  of  the  musician  hath  pro- 
duced two  otiier  means  of  straining  or  intension 
of  strings,  besides  their  winding  up.  The  one 
is  the  stopping  of  the  string  with  the  finger;  as 
in  the  necks  of  lutes,  viols,  &c.  The  other  is 
the  shortness  of  the  string,  as  in  harps,  virginals, 
&c.  Both  tiiese  have  one  and  the  same  reason ; 
for  they  cause  the  string  to  give  a  quicker  start. 

183.  In  the  straining  of  a  string,  the  further  it 
is  strained,  the  less  superetraining  goeth  to  a  note ; 
for  it  requireth  good  winding  of  a  string  before 
it  will  make  any  note  at  all :  and  in  the  stops  of 
lutes,  &c,  tiie  higher  they  go,  the  less  distance 
is  between  the  frets. 

183.  If  you  fill  a  drinking-glass  with  water, 
especially  one  sharp  below  uid  wide  above,  and 
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miip  upon  Ae  brim  or  outside;  aad  tfter  empty 
jwrt  of  the  water,  and  so  more  and  more,  and  still 
tiy  the  tone  by  fillipping;  yon  shall  find  the  tone 
h\\  and  be  more  base,  as  the  (^ass  is  more 
empty* 

Experimtfiis  in  contort  Umtkifig  iheprcporium  of 
ird}k  and  hau  tone$. 
The  just  and  measured  proportion  of  the  air 
percQSsed,  towards  the  baseness  or  trebleness  of 
tones,  is  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  the  con- 
templation of  sounds.  For  it  discovereth  the 
true  coincidence  of  tones  into  diapasons ;  which 
is  the  return  of  the  same  sound.  And  so  of  the 
concords  and  discords  between  the  unison  and 
diapason,  which  we  have  touched  before  in  the 
experiments  of  music;  but  think  fit  to  resume  it 
here  as  a  principal  part  of  our  inquiry  touching 
the  nature  of  sounds.  It  may  be  found  out  in  the 
proportion  of  the  winding  of  strings ;  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  distance  of  frets,  and  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  concave  of  pipes,  &c.,  but  most 
eommodiously  in  the  last  of  these. 

184.  Try  therefore  the  winding  of  a  string 
once  about,  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  to  that  exten- 
sion as  will  give  a  tone;  and  then  of  twice  about, 
and  thrice  c^ont,  &c.,  and  mark  the  scale  or 
difierence  of  the  rise  of  the  tone :  whereby  you 
shril  discover,  in  one,  two  effects ;  both  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sound  towards  the  dimension  of 
the  winding;  and  the  proportion  likewise  of  the 
sound  towards  the  string,  as  it  is  more  or  less 
strained.  But  note  that  to  measure  this,  the  way 
will  be,  to  take  the  length  in  a  right  line  of  the 
string,  upon  any  winding  about  of  the  peg. 

185.  As  for  the  stops,  "you  are  to  take  the  num- 
ber of  frets ;  and  principally  the  length  of  the  line, 
from  the  first  stop  of  the  string,  unto  such  a  stop 
as  shall  produce  a  diapason  to  the  former  stop 
upon  the  same  string. 

186.  But  it  will  best,  as  it  is  said,  appear  in 
the  bores  of  wind  instruments:  imd  therefore 
cause  some  half  dozen  pipes  to  be  made,  in 
length  and  all  things  else  alike,  with  a  single, 
double,  and  so  on  to  a  sextuple  bore;  and  so  mark 
what  fall  of  tone  every  one  giveth.  But  still  in 
these  three  last  instances,  you  must  diligently 
observe,  what  length  of  string,  or  distance  of 
fltop,  or  concave  of  air,  maketh  what  rise  of 
sound.  As  in  the  last  of  these,  which,  as  we 
Said,  is  that  which  giveth  ^e  aptest  demonstra- 
tion, you  must  set  down  what  increase  of  concave 
goeth  to  the  making  of  a  note  higher;  and  what 
of  two  notes;  and  what  of  three  notes;  and  so 
np  to  the  diapason :  for  then  the  great  secret  of 
numbers  and  proportions  will  q>peaT.  It  is  not 
linlike  that  those  that  make  recorders,  &c.,  know 
this  already :  for  that  they  make  them  in  sets : 
and  likewise  bell-founders,  in  fitting  the  tone  of 
their  bells.  So  that  inquiry  may  save  trial. 
Sorely  it  hadi  been  observed  by  one  of  tiie 


ancients,  tiiat  an  empty  buiel  knocked  upon  widi 
the  finger,  giveth  a  diapason  to  the  sound  of  the 
like  barrel  full ;  but  how  that  should  be,  1  do  not 
well  understand ;  for  that  the  knocking  of  a  barrel, 
full  or  empty,  doth  scarce  give  any  tone. 

187.  There  is  required  some  sensible  difierence 
in  the  proportion  of  creating  a  note,  towards  the 
sound  itself,  which  is  passive :  and  that  it  be  not 
too  near,  but  at  a  distance.  For  in  a  recorder,  the 
three  uppermost  holes  yield  one  tone;  which  is  a 
note  lower  than  the  tone  of  the  first  three.  And 
the  like,  no  doubt,  is  required  in  the  winding  or 
stopping  of  strings. 

ExperimenU  in  consort  touching  exterior  and  tV 
tertor  »ound». 
There  is  another  difference  of  sounds,  which 
we  will  call  exterior  and  interior.  It  is  not  soft 
nor  loud :  nor  it  is  not  base  nor  treble :  nor  it  is 
not  musical  nor  immusical:  though  it  be  true, 
that  there  can  be  no  tone  in  an  interior  sound; 
but  on  the  other  side,  in  an  exterior  sound  there 
may  be  both  musical  and  immusical.  We  shall 
therefore  enumerate  them,  rather  than  precisely 
distinguish  them ;  though,  to  make  some  adumr 
bration  of  what  we  mean,  the  interior  is. rather 
an  impulsion  or  contusion  of  the  air,  than  aa 
elision  or  section  of  the  same :  so  as  the  percus- 
sion of  the  one  towards  the  other  difiusreth,  as  a 
blow  dififereth  from  a  cut 

188.  In  speech  of  man,  the  whispering,  which 
they  call  ••  susurrus"  in  Latin,  whether  it  be  louder 
or  softer,  is  an  interior  sound ;  but  the  speaking 
out  is  an  exterior  sound ;  and  therefore  yon  can 
never  make  a  tone  nor  sing  in  whispering;  but  \m 
speech  you  may :  so  breaking,  or  blowing  by  the 
mouth,  bellows,  or  wind,  though  loud,  is  an  inte- 
rior sound ;  but  the  blowing  through  a  pipe  or 
concave,  though  soA,  is  an  exterior.  So  likewise 
the  greatest  winds,  if  th^  have  no  coarctatiout 
or  blow  not  hollow,  give  an  interior  sound ;  the 
whistling  or  hollow  wind  yieldeth  a  singing,  or 
exterior  sound ;  the  former  being  pent  by  some 
other  body ;  the  latter  being  pent  in  by  its  own 
density :  and  therefore  we  see,  that  when  the  wind 
bloweth  hollow,  it  is  a  sign  of  rain.  The  flame^ 
as  it  moveth  within  in  itself  or  is  blown  by  a  bel- 
lows, giveth  a  murmur  or  interior  sound. 

189.  There  is  no  hard  body,  but  struck  against 
ano^er  hard  body,  will  yield  an  exterior  sound  ; 
greater  or  lesser :  insomuch  as  if  the  percussion 
be  over-soft,  it  may  induce  a  nullity  of  sound ;  but 
never  an  interior  sound ;  as  when  one  treadeth  so 
softly  that  he  is  not  heard. 

1 90.  Where  the  air  is  the  percutient,  pent  or  not 
pent,  against  a  hard  body,  it  never  giveth  an  exte- 
rior sound ;  as  if  you  blow  strongly  with  a  bellows 
against  a  wall. 

191.  Sounds,  both  exterior  and  interior,  may  bo 
made  as  well  by  suction  as  by  emission  of  tlio 
breath;  as  in  whistling  or  breathing. 
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193.  It  11  erident,  and  it  is  one  of  the  strangest 
MoretB  in  sounds,  tliat  the  whole  soond  is  not  in 
the  whole  air  only ;  hot  the  whole  soond  is  also 
in  eifery  small  part  of  the  air.  So  that  all  the 
^■lioas  df  Terstty  of  artieolate  soonds,  of  the  Toioe 
ef  man  or  hiids,  will  enter  at  a  small  cranny  incon- 


193.  The  nneqoal  agitation  of  the  winds  and 
iM  like,  though  they  he  material  to  the  carriage 
of  the  sounds  farther  or  less  way ;  yet  they  do 
not  confound  the  articulation  of  them  at  all, 
within  that  distance  that  they  can  he  heard ; 
teugh  it  may  be,  they  make  them  to  be  heard  less 
Wdy  than  in  a  still :  as  hath  been  partly  touched. 

194.  Orer  great  distance  confoundeth  the  arti- 
«riation  of  soonds ;  as  we  see,  that  you  may  hear 
te  sound  of  a  preacher^s  voice,  or  the  like,  when 
yon  cannot  distinguish  what  he  saith.  And  one 
articalale  sound  will  confound  another,  as  when 
many  speak  at  once. 

195.  In  the  experiment  of  speaking  under 
water,  when  the  Toice  is  reduced  to  such  an 
•aodieme  exility,  yet  the  arti<mlate  sounds,  which 
aie  the^ords,  are  not  confounded,  as  hath  been 


196.  I  conceiTe,  that  an  extreme  small  or  an 
•mtnme  great  sound  cannot  be  articulate ;  but  that 
Aa  artieolation  requireth  a  mediocrity  of  sound : 
Uk  thai  the  extreme  small  sound  confoundeth  the 
-wlwnlation  by  contracting;  and  the  great  sound 
by  dispersing:  and  although,  as  was  formerly  said, 
a  Bmmd  articulate,  already  created,  will  be  con- 
inotod  into  a  small  cranny ;  yet  the  first  articnla- 
iioB  requireth  more  dimension. 

197.  It  hath  been  obsenred,  that  in  a  room,  or 
m  a  chapel,  vaulted  below  and  vaulted  likewise  in 
ttw  roof,  a  preacher  cannot  be  heard  so  well  as  iu 
te  like  places,  not  so  vaulted.  The  cause  is,  for 
that  the  subsequent  words  come  on  before  the  pre- 
cedent words  vanish :  and  therefore  the  articulate 
Mands  are  more  oonfiised,  though  the  gross  of  the 
soand  be  greater. 

198.  The  motions  of  the  tongue,  lips,  throat, 
filate,  dee.,  which  go  to  the  making  of  the  several 
alfhabetieal  letters,  are  worthy  inquiry,  and  per- 
liiiSBt  to  the  present  inquisition  of  soonds :  but 

>  they  are  subtle,  and  long  to  describe,  we 


will  refer  them  over,  and  place  them  amongst  tiie 
experiments  of  speech.  The  Hebrews  have  been 
diligent  in  it,  and  have  assigned  which  letters  ars 
labial,  which  dental,  which  guttural,  dec  As  for 
the  Latins  and  Grecians,  they  have  distinguished 
between  semi-vowels  and  mutes ;  and  in  mutes 
between  **  mutetenues,  medie,"  and  "  aspirats;** 
not  amifs,  but  yet  not  diligentiy  enough.  For  the 
special  strokes  and  motions  that  create  those 
sounds,  they  have  littie  inquired:  as,  that  tho 
letters  J?,  P,  P,  if,  are  not  expressed,  but  with 
the  contracting  or  shutting  of  the  mouth ;  that  the 
letters  A^and  B  cannot  be  pronounced  but  that 
the  letter  iV^vrill  turn  into  3f;  as  **  hecatonba  *» 
will  be  "  hecatombs."  That  M  and  T  cannot  ba 
pronounced  together,  but  P  will  come  between; 
as  *<emtu8"  is  pronounced  ^^emptus;"  and  a 
number  of  the  like.  So  that  if  you  inquire  to  the 
full,  you  will  find,  that  to  Uie  making  of  the  whola 
alphabet  there  will  be  fewer  simple  motions  re* 
quired  than  there  are  letters. 

199.  The  lungs  are  the  most  spungy  part  of 
the  body ;  and  therefore  ablest  to  contract  and 
dilate  itself:  and  where  it  contraoteth  itself,  it  ex^ 
pelleth  the  air;  which,  through  the  artery,  throat» 
and  mouth,  msdceth  the  voice :  but  yet  articulation 
is  not  made  but  with  the  help  of  the  tongue,  palat8» 
and  the  rest  of  those  they  call  instruments  of 
voice. 

300.  There  is  found  a  similitude  between  tha 
sound  that  is  made  by  inanimate  bodies,  or  by  ani* 
mate  bodies  that  have  no  voice  articulate,  and 
divers  letters  of  articulate  voices :  and  comraonl j 
men  have  given  such  names  to  those  sounds  at 
do  allude  unto  the  articulate  letters;  as  trembling 
of  water  hath  resemblance  with  the  letter  Li 
quenching  of  hot  metals  with  the  letter  Z ;  snarK 
ing  of  dogs  with  the  letter  R  i  the  noise  of  screech- 
owls  with  the  letter  Sh  t  voice  of  cats  with  tha 
diphthong  Eu  t  voice  of  cuckoos  with  the  diph- 
thong Ou  i  sounds  of  strings  with  the  letter  Ng  # 
so  that  if  a  roan,  for  curiosity  or  strangeness'  sake, 
would  make  a  puppet  or  other  dead  body  to  pro^ 
noonce  a  word,  lot  him  consider,  on  the  one  part| 
the  motion  of  the  instruments  of  voice ;  and  on  tha 
other  part,  the  like  sounds  made  in  inanimate 
bodies ;  and  what  conformity  there  is  that  causeth 
the  similitude  of  sounds;  and  by  that  he  mi^ 
minister  light  to  that  effect. 
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Eaipenmenti  in  tmiaori  touching  the  motion  of 

oomtdi^  in  what  Una  they  aredreuktr^  obUque^ 

otrmighi^  upwardBj  downwardi^  forwardsj  baeh" 

wardi. 

801.  AiiL  sounds  whatsoever  move  round;  that 
is  to  say,  on  all  sides :  upwards,  downwards, 
forwards,  and  backwards.  This  appeareth  in  all 
instances. 

809.  Sounds  do  not  require  to  be  conveyed  to 
tiie  sense  in  a  right  line,  as  visibles  do,  but  may 
be  arched ;  though  it  be  true  they  move  strongest 
in  a  right  line;  which  nevertheless  is  not  caused 
by  the  rightness  of  the  line,  but  by  the  shortness 
of  the  distance;  «•  linea  recta  brevissima."  And 
therefore  we  see  if  a  wall  be  between,  and  you 
speak  on  the  one  side,  you  hear  it  on  the  other; 
which  is  not  because  the  sound  passeth  through 
the  wall,  but  archeth  over  the  widl. 

803.  If  the  sound  be  stopped  and  repercussed, 
it  Cometh  about  on  the  other  side  in  an  oblique 
line.  So,  if  in  a  coach  one  side  of  the  boot  be 
down,  and  the  other  up,  and  a  beggar  beg  on  the 
close  side;  you  will  think  that  he  were  on  the 
open  side.  So  likewise,  if  a  bell  or  clock  be,  for 
example,  on  the  north  side  of  a  chamber,  and  the 
window  of  that  chamber  be  upon  the  south ;  he 
that  is  in  tiie  chamber  will  think  the  sound  came 
firom  the  south. 

304.  Sounds,  though  they  spread  round,  so  that 
there  is  an  orb  or  spherical  area  of  the  sound,  yet 
&ey  move  strongest,  and  go  farthest  in  the  fore- 
lines,  from  the  first  local  impulsion  of  the  air. 
And  therefore,  in  preaching,  you  shall  hear  the 
preacher's  voice  better  before  the  pulpit  than  be- 
hind it,  or  on  the  sides,  though  it  stand  open. 
So  a  harquebuss,  or  ordnance,  will  be  farUier 
heard  forwards  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  than 
backwards,  or  on  the  sides. 

805.  It  may  be  doubted,  that  sounds  do  move 
better  downwards  than  upwards.  Pulpits  are 
placed  liig^  above  the  people.  And  when  the 
ancient  generals  spake  to  their  armies,  they  had 
ever  a  mount  of  turf  cast  up,  whereupon  they 
stood ;  but  this  may  be  imputed  to  the  stops  and 
obstacles  which  the  voice  meeteth  with,  whisn  one 
speaketh  upon  the  level.  But  there  seemeth  to 
be  more  in  it ;  for  it  may  be  that  spiritual  species, 
both  of  things  visible  and  sounds,  do  move  better 
downwards  than  upwards.  It  is  a  strange  thing, 
that  to  men  standing  below  on  the  ground,  those 
that  be  on  tiie  top  of  Paul's  seem  much  less  thim 
they  are,  and  cannot  be  known;  but  to  men 
above,  those  below  seem  nothing  so  much  lessen- 
ed, and  may  be  known:  yet  it  is  true,  that  all 
things  to  them  above  seem  also  somewhat  con- 
tracted, and  better  collected  into  figures:  as  knots 
in  gardens  show  best  firom  an  upper  window  or 


806.  But  to  make  an  exact  trial  <^  it,  let  a  i 
stand  in  a  chamber  not  much  above  the  groundf 
and  speak  out  at  ike  window,  through  atrunk,  ta 
one  standing  on  the  ground,  as  softly  as  he  can». 
the  other  laying  his  ear  close  to  tiie  trunk;  theo- 
ftt  via  versa,"  let  the  other  speak  below,  keeping^ 
the  same  proportion  of  scrftnees;  and  let  him  in 
the  chamber  lay  Ids  ear  to  the  trunk:  and  thi*? 
may  be  the  u»test  means  to  make  a  judgmeiit» 
whetiier  sounds  descend  or  ascend  better. 

Experimenta  in  eonoort  touching  the  lotting  oni^ 
pcriMng  cfooundt ;  and  touaUng  the  time  the^ 
require  to  their  generation  or  dekiion, 

807.  After  that  sound  is  created,  which  is  ih' 
a  moment,  we  find  it  continueth  some  small  time, 
melting  by  litde  and  little.  In  this  there  is  ft 
wonderful  error  amongst  men,  who  take  this  to- 
be  a  continuance  of  the  first  sound ;  whereas,  in. 
truth,  it  is  a  renovation,  and  not  a  continuance; 
for  the  body  percussed  hath,  by  reason  of  the' 
percussion,  a  trepidation  wrought  in  the  minuto- 
parts,  and  so  reneweth  the  percussion  of  the  air. 
This  appeareth  manifestly,  because  that  the  mel^ 
ing  sound  of  a  bell,  or  of  a  string  strucken,  which 
is  thought  to  be  a  continuance,  ceaseth  as  soon  as* 
the  bell  or  string  are  touched.  As  in  a  virginalt 
as  soon  as  ever  the  jack  felleth,  and  toucheth  th» 
string,  the  sound  ceaseth ;  and  in  a  bell,  after  you* 
have  chimed  upon  it,  if  you  touch  the  bell  th» 
sound  ceaseth.  And  in  this  you  must  distinguish 
that  there  are  two  trepidations :  the  one  manifest 
and  local ;  as  of  the  bell  when  it  is  pensile :  the 
other  secret,  of  the  minute  parte ;  such  as  is  de- 
scribed in  the  ninth  instance.  But  it  is  true,  that 
the  local  helpeth  the  secret  greatly.  We  see' 
likewise  that  in  pipes,  and  other  wind  instru- 
mento,  the  sound  lasteth  no  longer  than  the  breath 
bloweth.  It  is  true,  that  in  organs  there  is  ft- 
confused  murmur  for  a  while  after  you  have- 
played  ;  but  that  is  but  while  the  bellows  are  inF 
falling. 

806.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  noise  of  great 
ordnance,  where  many  are  shot  off  together,  the 
sound  will  be  carried,  at  the  least,  twenty  miles 
upon  the  land,  and  much  fiirther  upon  the  water.^ 
But  then  it  will  come  to  the  ear,  not  in  the  instant 
of  the  shooting  off,  but  it  will  come  an  hour  or 
more  later.  This  must  needs  be  a  continuance 
of  the  first  sound ;  for  there  is  no  trepidation 
wliich  should  renew  it.  And  the  touching  of  the 
ordnance  would  not  extinguish  the  sound  tiie 
sooner:  so  that  in  great  sounds  the  continuance 
is  more  than  momentary. 

809.  To  try  exactly  the  time  wherein  sound 
is  delated,  let  a  man  stand  in  a  steeple,  and  have 
with  him  a  teper;  and  let  some  veil  be  put  before 
tiie  t^^;  and  let  another  man  stand  in  a  field  ft> 
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mSiB  off.  Tlieii  let  Idm  in  the  steeple  strike  Ae 
Ml;  and  in  the  same  instant  withdraw  ih»  t«1; 
«id  80  lei  him  in  the  field  tell  by  his  pulse  what 
4islanee  of  time  there  is  between  the  light  seen, 
«nd^ie  floond  heard:  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
<delationof  light  is  in  an  instant  This  may  be 
tried  in  &r  greater  distances,  allowing  greater 
^[hts  and  sounds. 

910.  It  is  generally  known  and  obsenred  that 
fight  and  ^e  object  of  sight  more  swifter  than 
'soond :  for  we  see  the  flash  of  a  piece  is  seen 
sooner  than  the  noise  is  heard.  And  in  hewing 
wood,  if  one  be  some  distance  off,  he  shall  see 
die  arm  lifted  up  for  a  second  stroke,  before  he 
hear  the  noise  of  the  first.  And  the  greater  the 
distance,  the  greater  is  the  prevention:  as  we  see 
in  thunder  which  is  fiir  off,  where  the  lightning 
^ecedeth  the  crack  a  good  space. 

311.  Colours,  when  they  represent  themselves 
to  ^  eye,  fade  not,  nor  melt  not  by  degrees,  but 
appear  stUl  in  the  same  strength;  but  sounds 
melt  and  Tanish  by  little  and  little.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  colours  participate  nothing  with  the  mo* 
tion  of  the  air,  but  sounds  do.  And  it  is  a  plain 
argument,  that  sound  participateth  of  some  local 
motion  of  the  air,  as  a  cause  •«  sine  qua  non,"  in 
that  it  perisheth  so  suddenly ;  for  in  erery  section 
fat  impulsion  of  the  air,  tiie  air  doth  suddenly  re- 
store and  reunite  itself;  which  ike  water  also 
4oth,  but  nothing  so  swiftly. 

JBxperim^efitB  in  comori  touching  the  pauage  and 
tnUreepHons  cf  toundt. 

In  the  trials  of  tiie  passage,  or  not  passage  of 
sounds,  you  must  take  heed  you  mistake  not  the 
passing*  by  the  sides  of  a  body  for  the  passing 
through  a  body ;  and  therefore  you  must  make 
the  intercepting  body  very  close ;  for  sounds  will 
pass  through  a  small  chink. 

913.  Where  sound  passeth  through  a  hard  or 
doee  body,  as  tiirough  water;  through  a  wall; 
through  metal,  as  in  hawks'  bells  stopped,  &c.,  the 
hard  or  close  body  must  be  but  thin  and  small ;  for 
dse  it  deadeth  and  eztinguisheth  the  sound  utter^ 
ly.  And  therefore  in  the  experiment  in  speaking 
in  air  under  water,  the  voice  must  not  be  very 
deep  widiin  the  water ;  for  then  the  sound  pierceth 
not.  So  if  you  speak  on  the  farther  side  of  a 
-cloee  wall,  if  the  wall  be  very  thick,  you  shall 
not  be  heard;  and  if  there  were  a  hogshead 
empty,  whereof  the  sides  were  some  two  foot 
thick,  and  the  bunghole  stopped ;  I  conceive  the 
resounding  sound,  by  the  communication  of  the 
outward  air  with  the  air  within,  would  be  little 
or  none :  but  only  you  shall  hear  the  noise  of  the 
outward  knock  as  if  the  vessel  were  full. 

913.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  passage  of  sounds 
trough  hard  bodies  the  spirit  or  pneumatical 
part  of  the  body  itself  doth  co-operate;  but  much 
better  when  the  sides  of  that  hard  body  are  struck, 
than  when  the  percussion  is  only  within,  without 


touch  of  Ae  sides.  Take  Aerefore  a  hawk's 
bell,^  holes  stopped  up,  and  hang  it  by  a  thread 
within  a  bottle  glass,  and  stop  the  mouth  of  the 
glass  very  close  with  wax ;  and  then  ^ake  the 
glass,  and  see  whether  the  bell  give  any  sound 
at  all,  or  how  weak:  but  note,  that  you  must 
instead  of  the  thread  take  a  wire;  or  else  let  the 
glass  have  a  great  belly;  lest  when  you  shake 
the  bell,  it  dash  upon  the  sides  of  the  glass. 

914.  It  is  plain,that  a  very  long  and  downright 
arch  for  the  sound  to  pass,  will  extinguish  the 
sound  quite ;  so  that  that  sound,  which  would  be 
heard  over  a  wall,  will  not  be  heard  over  a  church ; 
nor  that  sound,  which  will  be  heard  if  you  stand 
some  distance  from  tiie  wall,  wHl  be  heard  if  you 
stand  close  under  the  wall. 

916.  Soft  and  foraminous  bodies,  in  the  first 
creation  of  the  sound,  wUl  dead  it :  fbr  the  strik- 
ing  against  cloth  or  fur  will  make  little  sound ; 
as  hath  been  said:  butin  the  passage  of  the  sound* 
they  will  admit  it  better  tl^  harder  bodies ;  as 
we  see,  that  curtains  and  hangings  will  not  stay 
the  sound  much ;  but  glass  windows,  if  they  be 
very  close,  will  check  a  sound  more  than  the  like 
thickness  of  cloth.  We  see  also  in  the  rumbling 
of  the  belly,  how  easily  the  sound  passeth  through 
the  guts  and  skin. 

916.  It  is  worthy  the  inquiry,  whether  great 
sounds,  as  of  ordnance  or  bells,  become  not  more 
weak  and  exile  when  they  pass  through  small 
craimies.  For  the  subtilties  of  articulate  sounds, 
it  may  be,  may  pass  through  small  craniues  not 
confused,  but  the  magnitude  <^  the  sound,  pertiapSy 
not  so  well. 

ExperimenU  in  eonmrt  touching  the  medium  cf 
ioundi. 

917.  The  mediums  of  sounds  are  air,  soft  and 
porous  bodies,  also  water.  And  hard  bodies  refuse 
not  altogether  to  be  mediums  of  sounds.  But  ail 
of  them  are  dull  and  unapt  deferents,  except  tiie 
air. 

918.  In  air,  the  thinner  or  drier  air  carrieth  not 
the  sound  so  well  as  the  more  dense ;  as  appearedi 
in  night  sounds  and  evening  sounds,  and  sounds 
in  moist  weather  and  southern  winds.  The  rea- 
son is  already  mentioned  in  the  title  of  majoration 
of  sounds ;  being  for  that  thin  air  is  better  pierced  ; 
but  tiiick  air  preserveth  the  sound  better  from 
waste :  let  further  trial  be  made  by  hollowing  in 
mists  and  gentle  showers ;  fbr  it  maybe  that  will 
somewhat  dead  the  sound. 

919.  How  ^  forth  flame  may  be  a  medium  of 
sounds,  especially  of  such  sounds  as  are  created 
by  air,  and  not  betwixt  hard  bodies,  let  it  be  tried 
in  speaking  where  a  bonfire  is  between ;  but  then 
you  must  allow  for  some  disturbance  the  noise 
that  the  flame  itself  makedi. 

990.  Whether  any  other  liquors,  being  made 
mediums,  cause  a  diversity  of  sound  from  water, 
it  may  be  tried :  as  by  the  knapping  of  the  tongs; 
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or  •triking  of  the  bottom  of  a  TeMel,  filled  ehber 
vith  milk  or  with  oil;  which,  thoag;h  thej  be 
more  light,  yet  are  they  more  unequal  bodies  than 
air. 

Of  the  natures  of  the  mediums  we  have  now 
spoken;  as  for  the  disposition  of  the  said  me- 
diamsy  it  doth  consist  in  the  penning,  or  not  pen- 
ning of  the  air ;  of  which  we  have  spoken  before  in 
the  title  of  delation  of  sounds :  it  consisteth  also  in 
^e  figure  of  the  concave  through  which  itpasseth ; 
of  which  we  will  speak  next. 

Sxperiments  in  consort^  what  tieJlgurcM  qfthejnpe$^ 
or  coneaoti^  or  the  bodies  d^ertfUy  conduce  to  the 
Moundi. 

How  the  figures  of  pipes,  or  concaves,  through 
which  sounds  pass,  or  of  othtt  bodies  deferent, 
eonduco  to  the  variety  and  alteration  of  the  sounds ; 
either  in  respect  of  the  greater  quantity,  or  less 
quantity  of  air  which  Uie  concaves  receive,  or  in 
lespect  of  the  carrying  of  sounds  longer  and 
shorter  way ;  or  in  respect  of  many  other  circum- 
stances; they  have  been  touched,  as  falling  into 
other  titles.  But  those  figures  which  we  are  now 
lo  q»eak  of,  we  intend  to  be,  as  they  concern  the 
Itnep  through  which  the  sound  passeth;  as 
straight,  crooked,  angular,  circular,  i^,, 

831.  The  figure  of  a  bell  partaketh  of  tho  py ra- 
mie, but  yet  coming  off  and  dilating  more  sud- 
denly. The  figure  of  a  hunter^s  horn  and  comet 
is  oblique ;  yet  they  have  likewise  straight  horns ; 
if  they  be  of  the  same  bore  with  the  oblique,  differ 
little  in  sound,  save  that  the  straight  require  some- 
what a  stronger  blast.  The  figures  of  recorders, 
and  flutes,  and  pipes  are  straight;  but  the  recorder 
hath  a  less  bore  and  a  greater,  above  and  be- 
low. The  trumpet  hath  the  figure  of  the  letter  S: 
which  maketh  that  purling  sound,  &c.  Gene- 
rally the  straight  line  hath  the  cleanest  and  round- 
est sound,  and  the  crooked  the  more  hoarse  and 
Jarring. 

23*3.  Of  a  sinuous  pipe  that  may  have  some 
four  flexions,  trial  would  be  made.  Likewise  of 
a  pipe  made  like  a  cross,  open  in  the  midst.  And 
so  likewise  of  an  angular  pipe ;  and  see  what  will 
be  the  effects  of  these  several  sounds.  And  so 
again  of  a  circular  pipe ;  as  if  you  take  a  pipe  per- 
fect round,  and  make  a  hole  whereinto  you  shall 
blow,  and  another  hole  not  far  from  that;  but 
with  a  traverse  or  stop  between  them :  so  that  your 
breath  may  go  the  round  of  the  circle,  and  come 
,  forth  at  the  second  hole.  You  may  try  likewise 
percussions  of  solid  bodies  of  several  figures;  as 
globes,  flats,  cubes,  crosses,  triangles,  &c.,  and 
their  combinations,  as  flat  against  flat,  and  convex 
against  convex,  and  convex  against  flat,  &c.,  and 
mark  well  the  d  i versities  of  the  sounds.  Try  also 
the  difference  in  sound  of  several  crassitudes  of 
hard  bodies  percussed ;  and  take  knowledg;eof  the 
diversities  of  the  sounds.  I  myself  have  tried,  that 
a  bell  of  gold  yieldeth  an  excellent  sound,  not  in- 


ferbr  to  that  of  silver  or  biiss,  but  raHier  better: 
yet  we  see  that  a  piece  of  money  of  gold  soundolli 
far  more  flat  than  a  piece  of  money  of  silver. 

323.  The  harp  hath  the  concave  not  along  th» 
strings,  but  across  the  strings;  and  noinstrumeiit 
hath  the  sound  so  melting  and  prolonged  as  th» 
Irish  harp.  So  as  I  suppose,  that  if  a  virginal 
were  made  with  a  double  concave,  the  one  all  tti» 
length,  as  the  virginal  hath,  the  other  at  the  end 
of  the  strings,  as  the  harp  hath ;  it  must  need» 
make  the  sound  perfecter,and  not  so  shallow  and 
jarnng.  You  may  try  it  without  any  sound-board 
along,  but  only  harp-wiso  atone  end  of  the  strings^ 
or  lastly,  with  a  double  concave,  at  each  end  of 
the  strings  one. 

Experimenie  in  contort  touching  the  mixture  tf 
eoundt, 

224.  There  is  an  apparent  diversity  between 
the  species  visible  and  audible  in  this,  that  th» 
visible  doth  not  mingle  in  the  medium,  but  tha 
audible  doth.  For  if  we  look  abroad,  we  8e» 
heaven,  a  number  of  stars,  trees,  hills,  men,  beasts^ 
at  once.  And  the  species  of  the  one  doth  not  cob* 
found  the  other.  But  if  so  many  sounds  cua$ 
from  several  parts,  one  of  them  would  utterly  con- 
found the  other.  So  we  see,  that  voices  or  con- 
sorts of  music  do  make  a  harmony  by  mixtara» 
which  colours  do  not.  It  is  true  nevertheless  that 
a  great  light  drowneth  a  smaller,  that  it  cannot  bo 
seen;  as  the  sun  that  of  a  glow-worm ;  as  well  aa 
a  great  sound  drowneth  a  lesser.  And  I  suppose 
likewise,  that  if  there  were  two  lanterns  of  glass^ 
the  one  a  crimson,  and  the  other  an  azure,  and  a 
candle  within  either  of  them,  those  coloured  lights 
would  mingle,  and  cast  upon  a  white  paper  a  pni^ 
pie  colour.  And  even  in  colours,  they  yield  a 
faint  and  weak  mixture:  for  white  walls  make 
rooms  more  lightsome  than  black.  Sic.  but  the 
cause  of  the  confusion  in  sounds,  and  the  incon- 
fiision  in  species  visible,  is,  for  that  the  sight 
worketh  in  right  lines,  and  maketh  several  conee; 
and  so  there  can  be  no  coincidence  in  the  eye  or 
visual  point:  but  sounds,  that  move  in  oblique 
and  arcuate  lines,  must  needs  encounter  and  dis- 
turb the  one  the  other. 

235.  The  sweetest  and  best  harmony  is,  wheo 
every  part  or  instrument  is  not  heard  by  itself^ 
but  a  conflation  of  them  all ;  which  requireth  te 
stand  some  distance  off,  even  as  it  is  in  the  mix- 
ture of  perfumes;  or  the  taking  of  the  smells  of 
several  flowers  in  the  air. 

226.  The  disposition  of  the  air  in  other  qualities, 
except  it  be  joined  with  sound,  hath  no  great 
operation  upon  sounds :  for  whether  the  air  be 
lightsome  or  dark,  hot  or  cold,  quiet  or  stirring, 
except  it  be  with  noise,  sweet  smelling,  or  stink- 
ing, or  the  like;  it  iroportelh  not  much;  some 
pretty  alteration  or  difference  it  may  make. 

237.  But  sounds  do  disturb  end  alter  the  one  thf* 
other:  sometimes  the  one  drowning  the  othec 
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mA  Bakiof  it  not  hmti ;  aonetnoMS  Hm  one  Jav^ 
tag  and  diseording  wi4h  tiie  other»  and  making 
a  eoBfaaion;  aometiiDes  tbe  one  aungUng  and 
eosfonnding  with  the  other,  aad  maldng  a  har^ 
■loiiy. 

SUB.  Two  Toioet  of  like  kodneaa  will  not 
he  heaid  twice  as  fiv  aa  one  of  them  alone :  and 
two  candles  of  like  light  will  not  make  things 
•sen  twiee  as  fiir  off  as  one.  The  eaoae  is  pro- 
foand ;  hot  it  seemeth  that  the  impressions  from 
the  ohjects  of  the  seqses  do  mingle  respeetiTely, 
•fery  one  with  his  kind :  bat  not  in  proportion, 
as  is  befoie  demonstrated:  and  the  reason  may 
be,  becaase  the  first  impression,  which  is  from 
fdw9$ir%  to  active,  as  from  silence  to  ndse,  or 
from  darkness  to  light,  is  a  greater  degree  than 
from  less  noise  to  more  noise,  or  from  less  light 
to  moffp  light.  And  the  reason  of  that  again  n^y 
ba^for  that  the  air,  afVer  it  hath  receiTod  a  charge, 
doth  not  leeeive  a  soroharge,  or  greater  charge, 
with  like  appetite  as  it  doth  the  first  charge.  As 
iar  the  increase  of  Tirtne,  generally,  what  propor- 
tion it  beareth  to  the  increase  of  the  matter,  it  is 
ftlarge  field,  and  to  be  handled  by  itself 

&jpenMuutt  in  eotuari  imuhing  mtiiaraUan  of 
mtunds* 
9SB,  All  reflections  ooncorrent  do  make  soonds 
greater;  hot  if  the  body  that  createth  either  the 
eriginal  soond,  or  the  reflection,  be  dean  and 
smooth,  it  maketh  them  sweeter.  Trial  may  be 
wade  of  a  lote  or  Tiol,  with  the  belly  of  polished 
brass  instead  ti  wood.  We  see  that  even  in  the 
open  air,  the  wire-string  is  sweeter  than  the 
string  €i(  guts.  And  we  see  that  for  reflection 
water  ezoelieth ;  as  in  music  near  the  water,  or 
in  echoes. 

530.  It  hath  been  tried,  tiiat  a  pipe  a  little 
moistened  on  the  inside,  but  yet  so  as  there  be 
no  drops  left,  maketh  a  more  solemn  sound  than 
if  the  pipe  were  dry :  bat  yet  with  a  sweet  degree 
of  sibilation  or  purling;  as  we  touched  it  before 
in  the  title  of  ^eqaality.^  The  cause  is,  for  that 
all  things  porous  being  saperficially  wet,  and, 
as  it  were,  between  dry  and  wet,  became  a  little 
more  even  and  smooth ;  but  the  purling,  which 
must  needs  proceed  of  inequality,  I  take  to  be 
bied  between  the  smoothness  of  the  inward  sur- 
&ee  of  the  pipe,  which  is  wet,  and  the  rest  of  the 
wood  of  the  pipe  unto  which  the  wet  cometh  not, 
bat  it  leraaineth  dry. 

531.  In  frosty  weather,  musio  within  doors 
soondeth  better.  Which  may  be  by  reason  not 
of  the  disposition  of  the  air,  but  of  the  wood  or 
string  of  the  instrument,  which  is  made  more 
erisp,and  so  more  porous  and  hollow:  and  we 
see  that  old  lates  sound  better  than  new,  for  the 
same  reason.  And  so  do  lute-strings  that  have 
been  kept  long. 

S33.  Sound  is  likewise  mdiorated  by  the 
mingling  of  open  air  with  pent  air;  therefore 


trial  may  be  made  of  a  Iste  or  viol  with  a  donbl* 
belly,  making  another  belly  with  a  knot  over 
the  strings;  yet  so  as  there  be  room  enough  for 
the  strings,  and  room  enough  to  play  below  that 
belly.  Trial  may  be  made  also  of  an  Irish  harp, 
with  a  concave  on  both  sides,  whereas  it  useth  to 
have  it  bat  on  one  side.  The  doubt  may  be,  kst 
it  should  make  too  much  resounding,  whereby  one 
note  would  overtake  another. 

333.  If  you  sing  into  the  hole  of  a  drum,  it 
maketh  the  singing  more  sweet  And  so  I  con- 
ceive it  would,  if  it  were  a  song  in  parts  sung 
into  several  drums;  and  for  handsomeness  and 
strangeness*  sake,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  have 
a  curtain  between  the  place  where  the  drums  aie» 
and  tiie  hearers. 

934.  When  a  sound  is  created  in  a  wind  instro* 
ment  between  the  breath  and  Uie  air,  yet  if  th« 
sound  be  communicated  with  a  more  equal  body 
of  the  pipe,  it  meliorateth  the  sound.  For,  ne 
doubt,  there  would  be  a  diflering  sound  in  a 
trumpet  or  pipe  of  wood :  and  again  in  a  tnunpel^ 
or  pipe  of  brass.  It  were  good  to  try  recorders 
and  hunters'  horns  of  brass,  what  the  sound 
would  be. 

335.  Sounds  are  meliorated  by  the  intension 
of  the  sense,  where  the  common  sense  is  collected 
most  to  the  particular  sense  of  hearing,  and  the 
sight  suspended :  and  therefore  sounds  are  sweeter* 
as  well  as  greater,  in  the  night  than  in  the  day; 
and  I  suppose  they  are  sweeter  to  blind  men  than 
to  others :  and  it  is  manifest,  that  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  when  all  the  senses  are  bound 
and  suspended,  music  is  far  sweeter  than  when 
one  is  fully  waking. 

ExperimerUs  in  contort  touching  the  imitation  of 
sounds, 

336.  It  is  a  thing  strange  in  nature  when  it  is 
attentively  considered,  how  children,  and  some 
birds,  learn  to  imitate  speech.  They  take  no 
mark  at  all  of  the  motion  of  the  mouth  of  him 
that  speaketh,  for  birds  are  as  well  taught  in  the 
dark  as  by  light  The  sounds  of  speech  are  very 
curious  and  exquisite:  so  one  would  think  it 
were  a  lesson  hard  to  learn.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
done  with  time,  and  by  little  and  little,  and  with 
many  essays  and  proffers:  but  all  this  dischargeth 
not  the  wonder.  It  would  make  a  man  think, 
though  this  which  we  shall  say  may  seem  exceed 
ing  strange,  that  there  is  some  transmission  of 
spirits ;  and  that  the  spirits  of  the  teacher,  put  ia 
motion,  should  work  with  the  spirits  of  the  learner 
a  predisposition  to  offer  to  imitate;  and  so  to 
perfect  the  imitation  by  degrees.  But  touching 
operations  by  transmissions  of  spirits,  which  is 
one  of  the  highest  secrets  in  nature,  we  shall 
speak  in  due  place,  chiefly  when  we  come  to 
inquire  of  imagination.  But  as  for  imitation,  it 
is  certain  that  there  is  in  men  and  other  creaturee 
a  predisposition  to  imitate.    We  see  how  ready 
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apes  and  monkeys  aie  to  imitate  all  raotkms  of 
man;  and  in  ike  catching  of  dottrelSt  we  see  how 
the  foolish  bird  played  the  ape  in  gestoiee :  and 
no  man,  in  effect,  do^  accompany  with  o&ers, 
but  he  learneth,  ere  he  is  aware,  some  gesture,  or 
Toice,  or  fashion  of  the  o^er. 

237.  In  unitation  of  sounds,  that  man  should 
be  the  teacher  is  no  part  of  the  matter;  for  birds 
will  learn  one  of  anotiier ;  and  there  is  no  reward 
by  feeding,  or  the  like,  given  them  for  ike  imita- 
tion; and  besides,  you  shall  have  parrots  that 
will  not  only  imitate  voices,  but  laughing,  knock- 
ing, squeaking  of  a  door  upon  the  hinges,  or  of 
a  cart-wheel;  and,  in  effect,  any  other  noise  they 
hear. 

338.  No  beast  can  imitate  the  speech  of  man, 
but  birds  only;  for  the  ape  itself,  that  is  so  ready 
to  imitate  otherwise,  attaineth  not  any  degree  of 
imitation  of  speech.  It  is  true,  that  I  have 
known  a  dog,  that  if  one  howled  in  his  ear,  he 
would  fall  a  howling  a  great  while.  What  should 
be  the  aptness  of  birds  in  comparison  of  beasts, 
to  imitate  the  speech  of  man,  may  be  further 
inquired.  We  see  that  beasts  have  those  parts 
which  they  count  the  instruments  of  speech,  as 
lips,  teeth,  &c.,  liker  unto  man  thim  birds.  As 
for  ihe  neck,  by  which  the  throat  passeth,  we  see 
many  beasts  have  it  for  the  length  as  much  as 
birds.  What  better  gorge  or  artery  birds  have 
may  be  fiirther  inquired.  The  birds  that  are 
known  to  be  speakers  are,  parrots,  pies,  jays, 
daws,  and  ravens.  Of  which  parrots  have  an 
adunque  bill,  but  the  rest  not. 

239.  But  I  conceive,  that  the  aptness  of  birds 
is  not  so  much  in  the  conformity  of  the  organs  of 
speech  as  in  their  attention.  For  speech  must 
come  by  hearing  and  learning;  and  birds  give 
more  heed,  and  mark  sounds  more  than  beasts ; 
because  naturally  they  are  more  delighted  with 
them,  and  practise  them  more,  as  appeareth  in 
&eir  singing.  We  see  also  that  those  that  teach 
birds  to  sing,  do  keep  them  waking  to  increase 
their  attention.  We  see  also  that  cock  birds, 
amongst  singing  birds,  are  ever  the  better  singers ; 
which  may  be,  because  they  are  more  lively  and 
listen  more. 

240.  Labour  and  intention  to  imitate  .voices 
doth  conduce  much  to  imitation:  and  therefore  we 
see  that  there  be  certain  •«pantomimi,"  that  will 
represent  the  voices  of  players  of  interludes  so 
to  life,  as  if  you  see  them  not  you  would  tiiink 
they  were  those  players  ^emselves;  and  so  the 
-voices  of  other  men  that  they  hear^ 

241.  There  have  been  some  that  could  coun- 
terfeit the  distance  of  voices,  which  is  a  secondary 
object  of  hearing,  in  such  sort,  as  when  they 
stand  fast  by  you,  you  would  think  tiie  speech 
came  from  afar  off,  in  a  fearful  manner.  How 
this  is  done  may  be  further  inquired.  But  I  see 
no  great  use  of  it  but  for  imposture,  in  counter- 
feiting ghosts  or  spirits. 


Egperimenti  in  etmtori  tmukmg  Me  r^Uditm  tf 

•OCffMb. 

There  be  tiuee  kinds  of  reflections  <^  sounds; 
a  reflection  ooneunent,  a  reflection  iterant,  whick 
we  call  echo;  and  a  super-reflection,  or  an  echo 
of  an  echo;  whereof  the  first  hath  been  handled 
in  ^  title  of  *«  magnitude  of  sounds ;"  the  latter 
two  we  will  now  speak  of. 

242.  The  reflection  of  species  visible  by  jnirrorB 
you  may  command ;  because  passing  in  lighti 
lines,  they  may  be  guided  to  any  point:  but  &e 
reflection  of  sounds  is  hard  to  master;  becaose 
the  sound,  filling  great  spaces  in  arched  lines, 
cannot  be  so  guided :  and  therefore  we  see  there 
hath  not  been  practised  any  means  to  make 
artificial  echoes.  And  no  echo  already  known 
retumeth  in  a  very  narrow  room. 

243.  The  natural  echoes  are  made  upon  walls, 
woods,  rocks,  hills,  and  banks;  as  for  waters, 
being  near,  they  make  a  concurrent  echo;  but 
being  farther  off,  as  upon  a  large  river,  they 
make  an  iterant  echo :  for  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  concurrent  echo  and  the  iterant,  but 
the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the  return.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  but  water  doth  help  the  dela- 
tion of  echo;  as  well  as  it  helpetii  the  delation 
of  original  sounds. 

244.  It  is  certain,  as  hath  been  formerlj 
touched,  that  if  you  speak  through  a  trunk 
stopped  at  tiie  farther  end,  you  shall  find  a  blast 
return  upon  your  mouth,  but  no  sound  at  all* 
The  cause  is,  for  that  the  closeness  which  pre- 
serveth  the  original,  is  not  able  to  preserve  tiib 
reflected  sound :  besides  that  edioes  are  seldom 
created  but  by  loud  sounds.  And  therefore  thers 
is  less  hope  of  artificial  echoes  in  air  pent  in  a 
narrow  concave.  Nevertheless  it  hath  beea 
tried,  &at  one  leaning  over  a  well  of  twenty^dve 
fathom  deep,  and  speaking,  though  but  softly,  yet 
not  so  soft  as  a  whisper,  the  water  returned  a  good 
audible  echo.  It  would  be  tried,  whether  speak- 
ing in  oaves,  where  there  is  no  issue  save  whera 
you  speak,  wHl  not  yield  echoes  as  wells  do. 

245.  The  echo  cometh,  as  the  original  sound 
doth,  in  a  round  orb  of  air:  it  were  good  to  try 
the  creating  of  the  echo  where  the  body  reper- 
cussing  m^eth  an  angle :  as  against  the  return 
of  a  wall,  &c.  Also  we  see  that  in  mirrors  there 
is  the  like  angle  of  incidence,  from  the  object  to 
the  glass,  and  from  the  glass  to  ti\e  eye.  And  if 
you  strike  a  ball  sidelong,  not  full  upon  the  sur- 
face, the  rebound  wiU  be  as  much  the  contrary 
way :  whether  there  be  any  such  resilience  nn 
echoes,  that  is,  whether  a  man  shall  hear  better 
if  he  stand  aside  .the  body  repercussing,  than  if 
he  stand  where  he  speaketh,  or  anywhere  in  a 
right  line  between,  may  be  tried.  Trial  likewise 
would  be  made,  by  standing  nearer  the  place  of 
repercussing  &an  he  that  speaketh;  and  again 
by  standing  farther  off  than  he  that  speaketh ;  and 
so  knowledge  would  be  taken,  whetiier  echoes. 
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9464  Thiere  be  man  j  ptaeet  wbere  jcm  tktll 
liev  a  namber  of  eehoes  one  after  another;  and 
it  ia  when  these  is  a  rariety  of  hills  or  woods, 
•one  nearer,  some  &rdier  off:  so  that  the  return 
hom  the  ferther,  being  laet  created,  will  be  like- 
wise last  heard. 

947.  As  the  Toiee  goeth  round,  as  well  towards 
the  back,  aa  towards  ^e  front  of  him  that  speak* 
«lh;  80  likewise  doth  the  echo:  for  yon  have 
■lany  back  echoes  to  the  place  where  yon  stand. 

348.  To  make  an  echo  that  will  report  three, 
or  four,  or  five  words  distinctly,  it  is  requisite  that 
tiie  body  repercnssing  be  a  good  distance  off: 
ftr  if  it  be  near,  and  yet  not  so  near  as  to  make  a 
eencurent  echo,  it  choppeth  with  you  upod  the 
sadden.  It  is  requisite  likewise  that  the  air  be 
not  much  pent:  for  air  at  a  great  distance  pent, 
woriceth  the  same  effect  with  air  at  large  in  a  small 
distance.  And  therefore  in  the  trial  of  speaking 
in  the  well,  though  the  well  was  deep,  the  toice 
came  bade  suddenly,  and  would  bear  the  report 
b«t  of  two^words. 

949.  For  echoes  upon  echoes,  there  is  a  rare 
instance  thereof  in  a  place  which  I  will  now  ex- 
actly describe.  It  is  some  three  or  four  miles 
firem  Paris,  near  a  town  called  Pont-Oharenton ; 
and  some  bird-bolt  shot  or  more  from  the  river  of 
Seine.  The  room  is  ^  chapel  or  small  church. 
The  walla  all  standing,  both  at  the  sides  and  at 
the  ends.  Two  rows  of  pillars,  after  the  manner 
of  airies  of  churches,  also  standing;  the  roof  all 
^len,  not  so  much  as  any  embowments  near  any 
of  the  walls  left.  There  was  against  every  pillar 
a  stack  of  billets  above  a  man's  hdght;  which 
the  watermen  that  bring  wood  down  the  Seine  in 
slacks,  and  not  in  boats,  laid  there,  as  it  seemeth, 
lor  thdr  ease.  Speaking,  at  the  one  end,  I  did 
hear  it  return  the  voice  thirteen  several  times; 
and  I  have  heard  of  others,  that  it  would  return 
sixteen  times :  for  I  was  there  about  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon :  and  it  is  beet,  as  all  other 
eehoee  are,  in  the  evening.  It  is  manifest  that  it 
is  not  echoes  from  several  places,  but  a  tossing 
of  the  voice,  as  a  ball,  to  and  fro,  like  to  reflections 
ha  looking-glasses,  where  if  you  place  one  glass 
before  andanotiier  behind,  you  shall  see  the  glass 
behind  with  the  image,  within  the  glass  before ; 
and  again,  the  glass  before  in  that ;  and  divers 
each  super-reflections,  till  the  ^species  speciei" 
at  last  die.  For  it  is  every  return  weaker  and 
more  shady.  In  like  manner,  tho  voice  in  Uiat 
chapel  createth  "  speciem  speciei,"  and  maketh 
raceeeding  super-r^ections ;  for  it  melteth  by 
degrees,  and  every  reflection  is  weaker  than  the 
former:  so  that  if  you  speak  three  words,  it  will, 
perhaps,  some  three  times  report  yon  the  whole 
three  words ;  and  then  the  two  latter  words  for 
some  times;  and  then  ^e  last  word  alone  for 
-tome  timee,  still  f<tding  and  growing  weaker. 
Voun. — 6 


And  wbeieas  in  ediois  of  sm  retom,  it  is  m«eh 
to  hear  four  or  five  words;  in  this  echo  of  to  many 
letniBS  upon  the  matter,  yon  hear  above  twen^ 
words  for  three. 

950.  The  like  echo  upon  echo,  but  oidy  with 
two  reports,  hath  been  observed  to  be,  if  you  stand 
between^a  house  and  a  hill,  and  lure  towards  tho 
hill.  For  the  house  will  give  a  back  echo;  one 
taking  it  from  the  other,  and  the  latter  the  weaker. 

251.  There  are  certain  letters  that  an  echo  will 
hardly  express ;  as  iS  for  one,  especially  being 
principal  in  a  word.  I  remember  well,  that  when 
I  went  to  the  echo  at  Pont-Charenton,  there  was 
an  old  Parisian,  that  took  it  to  be  the  woHl  of 
spirits,  and  of  good  spirits.  For,  said  he,  oall 
«  Satan,"  and  the  echo  will  not  delifer  back  tho 
devil's  name;  but  will  say,  ««va  t'en;"  which  is 
as  much  in  French  as  «*  s^ags"  or  avoid.  And 
thereby  I  did  hap  to  find,  ^at  an  echo  would  not 
return  S^  being  but  a  hissing  and  an  interior 
sound. 

259*  Echoes  are  some  more  sudden,  and  chflf> 
again  as  soon  as  the  voice  is  delivered ;  as  hath 
been  partly  said :  others  are  more  deliberate,  that 
is,  give  mwe  space  between  the  voice  and  Hm 
echo,  which  is  caused  by  the  local  nearness  or 
distance :  some  will  report  a  longer  train  of  words^ 
and  some  a  shorter;  some  more  loud,  full  as  loud 
as  the  original,  and  sometimes  more  loud,  and 
some  weaker  and  f^nter. 

263.  Where  echoes  come  from  several  parts  at 
the  same  distance,  they  must  needs  make,  as  it 
were,^  a  choir  of  echoes,  and  so  make  the  rqKiit 
greater,  and  even  a  continued  echo;  which  you 
shall  find  in  some  hills  that  stand  encompassed 
theatre-like. 

254.  It  doth  not  yet  appear  that  there  is  refirae- 
tion  in  sounds,  as  well  as  in  species  visible.  For 
I  do  not  think  that,  if  a  sound  should  pass  through 
divers  mediums,  as  air,  cloth,  wood,  it  would  de- 
liver the  sound  in  a  differing  place  from  that  onto 
which  it  is  deferred ;  which  is  the  proper  effect 
of  refraction.  But  majoration,  which  is  also  the 
work  of  refraction,  appeared  plainly  in  sounds, 
as  hath  been  handled  at  fiiU,  but  it  is  not  by  di* 
vereity  of  mediums. 

ExperimenU  in  eonsori  Umcking  ike  consent  mid 
dment  bdweenvisibkB  and  audihUs* 
We  have  *<  obiter,"  for  demonstration's  sake, 
used  in  divere  instances  the  examples  of  the  sight 
and  things  visible,  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
sounds :  but  we  think  good  now  to  prosecute  that 
comparison  more  fully. 

Conserd  of  visibki  and  audibles, 
955.  Both  of  them  spread  themselves  in  round, 
and  fill  a  whole  floor  or  orb  unto  certain  limits; 
and  are  carried  a  great  way :  and  do  languish  and 
lessen  by  degrees,  according  to  the  distance  of  tho 
objects  from  the  sensories. 
d9 
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956.  Both  of  them  haTe  Ae  whole  speciee  in 
every  small  portion  of  the  air,  or  medium,  so  as 
the  species  do  pass  througrh  small  orannies  witlioni 
oonfiision :  as  we  see  ordinarily  in  levels,  as  to 
^  eye;  and  in  crannies  or  chinks,  as  to  the 
sonnd. 

257.  Both  of  them  ^re  of  a  sudden  and  easy 
generation  and  delation:  and  likewise  perish 
swifUy  and  suddenly ;  as  if  you  remore  the  light, 
or  touch  the  bodies  that  give  the  sonnd. 

258.  Both  of  them  do  receiTe  dnd  carry  ex- 
quisite and  accurate  difiSsrences;  as  of  colours, 
figures,  motions,  distances,  in  yisibles;  and  of 
articulate  voices,  tones,  songs,  and  quaverings,  in 
audibles. 

259.  Both  of  them,  in  their  virtue  and  working, 
do  not  appear  to  admit  any  corporal  substance  into 
thdr  mediums,  or  the  orb  of  their  virtue ;  neither 
again  to  rise  or  stir  any  evident  local  motion  in 
their  mediums  as  they  pass ;  but  only  to  carry 
certain  spiritual  species ;  the  perfect  loiowledge 
of  the  cause  whereof,  being  hitherto  scarcely  at- 
tained, we  shall  search  and  handle  in  due  place. 

260.  Both  of  them  seem  not  to  generate  or 
produce  any  other  effect  in  nature,  but  such  as 
appertaineth  to  their  proper  objects  and  senses, 
and  are  otiierwise  barren. 

261.  But  hoik  of  them,  in  their  own  proper 
action,  do  work  three  manifest  effects.  The  first, 
in  that  the  stronger  ^ecies  drowneth  the  lesser; 
as  the  light  of  tiie  sun,  the  light  of  a  glow-worm ; 
the  report  of  an  ordnance,  the  voice :  The  second, 
in  that  an  object  of  surcharge  or  excess  destroyeth 
the  sense;  as  the  light  of  the  sun  the  eye;  a 
violent  sound  near  the  ear  the  hearing :  The  third, 
in  that  both  of  them  will  be  reverberate;  as  in 
mirrors,  and  in  echoes. . 

262.  Neither  of  them  doth  destroy  or  hinder 
the  species  of  the  otiier,  although  they  encounter 
in  the  same  medium,  as  light  or  colour  hinder  not 
sound,  nor  "e  contra." 

263.  Both  of  them  effect  the  sense  in  living 
creatures,  and  jrield  objects  of  pleasure  and  dis- 
like :  yet  nevertheless  the  objects  of  them  do  also, 
if  it  be  well  observed,  affect  and  work  upon  dead 
things ;  namely,  such  as  have  some  conformity 
with  the  organs  of  the  two  senses,  as  vislbles  work 
upon  a  looking-glass,  which  is  like  the  pupil  of 
the  eye :  and  audibles  upon  the  places  of  echo, 
which  resemble  in  some  sort  the  cavern  and 
structure  of  the  ear. 

264.  Both  of  them  do  diversely  work,  as  they 
have  their  medium  diversely  disposed.  So  a 
trembling  medium,  as  smoke,  maketh  the  object 
seem  to  tremble,  and  a  rising  or  falling  medium, 
as  winds,  maketh  the  sounds  to  rise  or  fall. 

265.  To  both,  the  medium,  which  is  the  most 
propitious  and  conducible,  is  air,  for  glass  or 
water,  &c  are  not  comparable. 

266.  In  both  of  them,  where  the  object  is  fine 
and  accurate,  it  conduoeth  much  to  have  the  sense 


intentive  and  erect,  insomuch  as  you  contract  youn 
eye  when  you  would  see  sharply;  and  erect  yonit 
.ear  when  you  would  hear  attentively ;  which  in 
beasts  that  have  ears  movable  is  most  manifest.  : 

267.  The  beams  of  light,  when  they  are  multi'^ 
plied  and  conglomerate,  generate  heat,  which  is  ^ 
different  action  from  the  action  of  sight :  and  the 
multiplication  and  coglomeration  of  sounds  doth 
generate  an  extreme  rarefaction  of  the  air;  which 
is  an  action  materiate,  differing  from  the  action 
of  sound ;  if  it  be  true,  which  is  anciently  report- 
ed, that  birds  with  great  shouts  have  follen 
down. 

DmenU  cf  vidbUf  and  auddbla. 

268.  The  species  of  visibles  seem  to  be  emis- 
sions of  beams  from  the  objects  seen,  almost  like 
odours,  save  that  they  are  more  incorporeal :  bat 
the  species  of  audibles  seem  to  participate  more 
with  local  motion,  like  perenssions,  or  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  air.  So  that  whereas  all 
bodies  do  seem  to  work  in  two  manners,  either  by 
the  communication  of  Aeir  natures  or  by  the  im-» 
pressions  and  signatures  of  their  motions;  the 
diffusion  of  species  visible  seemeth  to  participate 
more  of  the  former  operation,  and  the  species  ao- 
dible  of  the  latter. 

269.  The  species  of  audibles  seem  to  be  car- 
ried more  manifestly  through  the  air  than  the  spe- 
cies of  visibles :  for  I  conceive  that  a  contrary 
strong  wind  will  not  much  hinder  the  sight  of 
visibles,  as  it  will  do  the  hearing  of  sounds. 

270.  There  is  one  difference  above  aU  other  be* 
tween  visibles  and  audibles,  that  is  the  most  re- 
markable, as  that  whereupon  many  smaller  differ-* 
ences  do  depend:  namely,  that  visibles, except 
lights,  are  carried  in  right  lines,  and  audibles  in 
arcuate  lines.  Hence  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  vi- 
sibles do  not  intermingle  and  confound  one  another, 
as  hath  been  said  before,  but  sounds  do.  Hence 
it  cometh,  that  the  solidity  of  bodies  doth  not 
much  hinder  the  sight,  so  that  the  bodies  be  clear, 
and  the  pores  in  a  right  line,  as  in  glass,  crystal, 
diamonds,  water,  &e,  but  a  thin  scarf  or  handker 
chief,  though  they  be  bodies  nothing  so  solid,  hin 
der  the  sight :  whereas,  contrariwise,  these  porous 
bodies  do  not  much  hinder  the  hearing,  but  solid 
bodies  do  almost  stop  it,  or  at  the  least  attenuate 
it.  Hence  also  it  cometh,  that  to  the  reflection 
of  vbibles  small  glasses  suffice ;  but  to  the  re- 
verberation of  audibles  are  required  greater  spaces^ 
as  hath  likewise  been  said  before. 

271.  Visibles  are  seen  further  off  than  sounds 
are  heard,  allowing  nevertheless  the  rate  of  their 
bigness,  for  otherwise  a  great  sound  will  be  heard 
further  off  than  a  small  body  seen. 

272.  Visibles  require,  generally,  some  distance 
between  the  object  and  the  eye,  to  be  better  seen ; 
whereas  in  audibles,  the  nearer  the  s^proach  of 
the  sound  is  to  the  sense,  the  better.  But  in  this 
there  may  be  a  double  enor.   The  one,  because  to 
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ieeiiig  there  is  leqnived  light;  and  any  thing  that 
toneheth  the  ptapil  of  the  eye  all  over  ezolodeth 
the  light.  For  I  have  heard  of  a  person  rery  cito- 
dible,  who  himself  was  eared  of  a  cataract  in  one 
joi  his  eyes,  thai  while  the  silTsr  needle  did  work 
upon  the  aght  of  his  eye,  to  remore  the  film  of 
the  cataract,  he  neyer  saw  any  thing  more  clear 
or  perfect  than  that  white  needle:  which,  no 
doabt,  was,  because  the  needle  was  lesser  Aan 
the  papil  of  the  eye,  and  so  took  not  the  light 
from  it.  The  other  error  may  be,  for  that  the  ob- 
ject of  sight  doth  strike  upon  the  pupil  of  tiie  eye 
directly  without  any  interception;  whereas  the 
care  of  the  ear  doth  hold  off  the  soond  a  Htde  firom 
the  organ :  and  so  netertheless  there  is  some  dis- 
tance required  in  both. 

373.  Visibles  are  swiftlier  carried  to  the  sense 
than  audibles ;  as  ^peareth  in  thunder  and  light- 
ning, flame,  and  report  of  a  piece,  m<;ition  of  the 
air  in  hewing  of  wood.  All  which  have  been  set 
down  heretofore,  but  are  prq>er  for  this  title. 

874. 1  conceiTO  dso,  that  the  species  of  aur 
diblee  do  hang  longer  in  the  air  than  those  of  yi- 
sibles:  for  although  even  those  of  visibles  do 
hang  some  tim^  as  we  see  in  rings  turned,  that 
show  like  spheres ;  in  lute-strings  filliped ;  a  fire- 
bruid  carried  along,  which  leaveth  a  train  of  light 
behind  it ;  and  in  the  twilight,  and  the  like;  yet 
I  conceive  that  sounds  stay  longer,  because  they 
are  carried  up  and  down  with  tiie  wind ;  and  be- 
cause of  the  distance  of  the  time  in  ordnance  dis- 
charged, and  heard  twenty  miles  off. 

375.  In  yisibles  there  are  not  found  objects  so 
odious  and  ingrate  to  the  sense  as  in  audibles. 
For  foul  sights  do  rather  displease,  in  that  they 
excite  the  memory  of  foul  things,  than  in  the 
immediate  objects.  And  therefore  in  piotures, 
those  foul  sights  do  not  much  offend ;  but  in  au- 
dibles, the  grating  of  a  saw,  when  it  is  sharpen- 
ed, doth  offend  so  much  as  it  setteth  the  teeth  on 
edge.  And  any  of  the  harsh  discords  in  music 
the  ear  doth  straightways  refuse. 

376.  In  visibles,  after  great  light,  if  you  come 
suddenly  into  the  dark,  or  contrariwise,  out  of  the 
dark  into  a  glaring  light,  the  eye  is  dazzled  for  a 
time,  and  the  sight  confused ;  but  whether  any 
such  effect  be  after  great  sounds,  or  after  a  deep 
silenee,  may  be  better  inquired.  It  is  all  old  tra- 
dition, that  those  that  dwell  near  the  cataracts  of 
Nilos  are  strucken  deaf:  but  we  find  no  such  effect 
in  cannoniera  nor  millers,  nor  those  that  dwell 
upon  bridges. 

377.  It  seemeth  that  the  impression  of  colour 
is  so  weak  as  it  worketh  not  but  by  a  cone  of 
direct  beams,  or  right  lines,  whereof  the  basis  is 
in  the  object,  and  the  vertical  point  in  the  eye ;  so 
as  there  is  a  corradiation  and  conjunction  of 
beams ;  and  those  beams  so  sent  forth*  yet  are 
not  of  any  force  to  beget  the  like  borrowed  or 
second  beams,  exeept  it  be  by  reflection,  whereof 
ire  speak  not.    For  the  beams  pass,  and  give 


little  tincture  to  that  air  which  is  adjacent ;  which 
if  they  did,  we  should  see  colours,  out  of  a  right 
line.  But  as  this  is  in  colours,  so  otherwise  it 
is  in  the  body  of  light  For  when  there  is  a 
screen  between  the  candle  and  the  ^e,  yet  the 
light  passeth  to  the  paper  whereupon  one  writeth ; 
so  that  the  light  is  seen  where  the  body  of  the 
flame  is  not  seen,  and  where  any  colour,  if  it 
were  placed  where  the  body  of  the  flame  is,  would 
not  be  seen.  I  judge  that  sound  is  of  this  latter 
nature;  for  when  two  are  placed  on  both  Sides 
of  a  wall,  and  the  voice  is  heard,  I  judge  it  is  not 
only  the  original  sound  which  passeth  in  an  arch- 
ed line;  but  the  sound  which  passeth  above  the 
wall  in  a  right  line,  begetteth  the  like  motion 
round  about  it  as  the  first  did,  though  more  weak. 

Experiment  in  eonaort  touching  the  sympathy  or 
antipaihtf  of  tounds  one  with  another, 
376.  All  concords  and  discords  of  music  axe, 
no  doubt,  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  sounds. 
And  so,  likewise,  in  that  music  which  we  call 
brcken  music,  or  consort  music,  some  consorts 
of  instruments  are  sweeter  Uian  others,  a  thing 
not  sufficiently  yet  observed:  as  the  Irish  harp 
and  base  viol  agree  well:  the  recorder  and 
stringed  music  agree  well :  organs  and  the  voice 
agree  well,  &c.  But  the  virginals  and  the  lute, 
or  the  Welsh  harp  and  Irish  harp,  or  the  voice 
and  pipes  alone,  agree  not  so  weU :  but  for  the 
melioration  of  music  there  is  yet  much  left,  in 
this  point  of  exquisite  consorts,  to  try  and  inquire. 

379.  There  is  a  common  observation,  that  if  a 
late  or  viol  be  laid  upon  the  back,  with  a  small 
straw  upon  one  of  the  strings,  and  another  lute 
or  viol  be  laid  by  it;  and  in  the  other  lute  or  lifA 
the  unison  to  that  string  be  strucken,  it  will  make 
the  string  move,  which  will  appear  both  to  the 
eye,  and  by  the  straw's  falling  off.  The  like  will 
be,  if  the  diapason  or  eighth  to  Uiat  string  be 
strucken,  either  in  the  same  lute  or  viol,  or  in 
others  lying  by :  but  in  none  of  these  there  is 
any  report  of  sound  that  can  be  discerned,  but 
only  motion. 

380.  It  was  devised,  that  a  viol  should  have  a 
lay  of  wire-strings  below,  as  close  to  the  belly 
as  a  lute,  and  then  the  strings  of  guts  mounted 
upon  a  bridge  as  in  ordinary  viols:  to  the  end, 
that  by  this  means,  the  upper  strings  strucken 
should  make  the  lower  resound  by  sympathy,  and 
so  make  the  music  the  better;  which  if  it  be  to 
purpose,  then  sympathy  worketh  as  well  by 
report  of  sound  as  by  motion.  But  this  device  I 
conceive  to  be  of  no  use,  because  the  upper 
strings,  which  are  stopped  in  great  variety,  can- 
not maintain  a  diapason  or  unison  with  the  lower, 
which  are  never  stopped.  But  if  it  should  be  of 
use  at  all,  it  must  be  in  instruments  which  have 
no  stops,  as  virginals  and  harps;  wherein'  trial 
may  be  made  of  two  rows  of  strings,  distant  the 
one  from  the  other. 
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^1.  The  experimMt  of  lyEipetky  mty  be 
mmferredy  perhaps,  firom  inetrameiits  of  stringB 
to  other  instruments  of  sound*  As  to  try,  if 
there  were  in  one  steeple  two  bells  of  unison, 
whether  the  sinking  of  the  one  would  move  the 
other,  more  than  ifit  were  another  aooord :  and  so  in 
pipes,  if  they  be  of  equal  bore  and  sound,  whether 
a  little  straw  or  feather  would  move  in  the  one 
pipe,  when  the  other  is  blown  at  a  unison. 

382.  It  seemeth,  both  in  ear  and  eye,  the  in- 
strument of  sense  hath  a  sympathy  or  similitode 
with  that  which  giveth  the  reflection,  as  hath 
been  touched  before;  for  as  the  sight  of  the  eye 
is  like  a  crystal,  or  glass,  or  water ;  so  is  the  ear 
a  sinuous  oaye,  with  a  hard  bone  to  stop  and 
lererberate  the  sound ;  which  is  like  to  the  places 
that  report  echoes. 

ExperimenU  in  eotuort  touching  the  hindering  or 
helping  of  the  hearing. 

283.  When  a  man  yawneth,  he  cannot  hear  so 
well.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  membrane  of 
the  ear  is  extended ;  and  so  rather  casteth  off  the 
sound  than  draweth  it  to. 

284.  We  hear  better  when  we  hold  our  breath 
than  contrary:  insomuch,  as  in  all  listening  to 
attain  a  sound  afar  off,  men  hold  their  breath. 
The  cause  is,  iot  that  in  all  expiration  the  motion 
is  outwards;  and  therefore  rather  driveth  away 
the  voice  than  draweth  it:  and  besides,  we  see, 
that  in  all  labour  to  do  things  with  any  strength, 
we  hold  the  breath ;  and  listening  after  any  soynd 
that  is  heard  with  difficulty  is  a  kind  of  labour. 

385.  Let  it  be  tried,  for  the  help  of  the  hearing, 
and  I  conceive  it  likely  to  succeed,  to  make  an 
instrument  like  a  tunnel ;  the  narrow  part  whereof 
may  be  of  the  bigness  of  the  hole  of  the  ear;  and 
the  broader  end  much  larger,  like  a  bell  at  the 
skirts;  and  Ae  length  half  a  foot  or  more.  And 
let  the  narrow  end  of  it  be  set  close  to  the  ear :  and 
mark  whether  any  sound,  abroad  in  tiie  open  air, 
will  not  be  heard  distinctly  from  farther  distance 
than  without  that  instrument;  being,  as  it  were, 
an  ear-spectacle.  And  I  have  heard  there  is  in 
Spain  an  instrument  in  use  to  be  set  to  the  ear, 
that  helpeth  somewhat  those  that  are  thick  of 
hearing. 

386.  If  the  mouth  be  shut  close,  nevertheless 
there  is  yielded  by  the  roof  of  the  moutii  a  murmur, 
soeh  as  is  used  by  dumb  men.  But  if  the  nostrils 
be  likewise  stopped,  no  such  murmur  can  be  made, 
except  it  be  in  Uie  bottom  of  the  pdate  towards 
the  throat  Whereby  it  appeareth  manifestly, 
that  a  sound  in  the  mouth,  except  such  as  afore- 
said, if  the  mouth  be  stopped,  passeth  from  the 
palate  through  the  nostrils. 

EwperimenU  in  contort  touching  the  spiritual  and 
fine  nature  of  eounde* 

387.  The  repercussion  of  sounds,  which  we 
call  echo,  is  a  great  argument  of  the  spiritual 


essenoe  of  Mmnds.  For  if  il  wese  corporeal,  tfat 
repercussion  should  be  created  in  the  same  maa» 
ner,  and  by  like  instruments  with  the  original 
sound:  but  we  see  what  a  number  of  exquidt* 
instruments  must  concur  in  speaking  of  wordst 
whereof  there  is  no  such  matter  in  the  returning 
of  them,  but  only  a  plain  stop  and  repercussion. 

388.  The  exquisite  differences  of  articulate 
sounds,  carried  along  in  the  air,  show  that  they 
cannot  be  signatures  or  impressions  in  the  air,  as 
hath  been  well  refuted  by  the  ancients.  For  it  is 
true,  that  scab  make  excellent  impressions;  and 
80  it  may  be  thought  of  sounds  in  their  first 
generation;  but  then  the  delation  and  continuanee 
of  them,  without  any  new  sealing,  show  apparently 
they  cannot  be  impressions. 

389.  All  sounds  are  suddenly  made,  and  do 
suddenly  perish:  but  neither  that,  nor  the  exqui- 
site differences  of  them,  is  matter  of  so  great 
admiration:  for  the  quaverings  and  warblings  in 
lutes  and  pipes  are  as  swift;  and  the  tongue, 
which  is  no  very  fine  instrument,  doth  in  speech 
make  no  fewer  motions  than  there  be  letters  in  all 
the  words  which  are  uttered.  But  that  sounds 
should  not  only  be  so  speedily  generated,  but 
carried  so  far  every  way  in  such  a  momentary 
time,  deserveth  more  admiration.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, if  a  man  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  field 
and  speak  aloud,  he  shall  be  heard  a  furl(mg  in 
round;  and  that  shall  be  in  articulate  sounds; 
and  those  shall  be  entire  in  every  little  portion  of 
the  air;  and  this  shall  be  done  in  the  space  of  less 
than  a  minute. 

890.  The  sudden  generation  and  perishing  of 
sounds  must  be  one  of  these  two  ways.  Either 
that  the  air  suffereUi  some  force  by  sound,  and 
then  restoreth  itself  as  water  doth;  which  being 
divided,  maketh  many  circles,  till  it  restore  itself 
to  the  natural  consistence :  or  otherwise,  that  the 
air  doth  willingly  imbibe  the  sound  as  grateful, 
but  cannot  maintain  it;  for  that  the  air  hath,  as 
it  should  seem,  a  secret  and  hidden  appetite  of 
receiving  the  sound  at  the  first;  but  then  other 
gross  and  more  materiate  qualities  of  the  air 
straightways  suffocate  it,  like  unto  flame,  which 
is  generated  with  alacrity,  but  straight  quenched 
by  the  enmity  of  the  air  or  other  ambient  bodies. 

There  be  these  differences  in  general,  by  which 
sounds  are  divided:  1.  Musical,  immusieal.  3. 
Treble,  base.  3.  Flat,  sharp.  4.  Soft,  loud. 
5«  Exterior,  interior.  6.  Clean,  harsh,  or  purling. 
7.  Articulate,  inarticulate. 

We  have  laboured,  as  may  appear,  in  this 
inquisition  of  sounds  diligently;  both  because 
sound  is  one  of  the  most  hidden  portions  of 
nature,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning,  and  because 
it  is  a  virtue  which  may  be  called  incorporeal 
and  immateriate,  whereof  there  be  in  nature  but 
few.  Besides,  we  were  willing,  now  in  these 
our  first  centuries,  to  make  a  pattern  or  precedent 
of  an  exact  inquisition ;  and  we  shall  do  the  like 
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Irareafter  in  name  odier  mibjeots  wkioh  reqaiie  it. 
9ot  we  desire  tiiat  men  ekoold  learn  and  percMYe 
how  eereie  a  thing  tiie  true  inquisition  of  nature 
is;  and  shoold  aoenstom  tfaemselTes  by  the  light 
cf  partieQlara,  to  enlarge  theb  minds  to  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  world,  and  not  rsdooe  the  world  to  the 
( of  their  minds. 


JBgparimeni  nUiary  touching  the  orient  eobun  in 
dteaokiHonofmetab. 
991..  Metals  giye  orient  and  fine  colours  in  dis- 
sohitions;  as  gold  giTeth  an  excellent  yellow, 
qoicksilTa  an  excellent  green,  tin  giveth  an 
eicellent  azure :  likewise  in  their  pntre^tions  or 
lasts;  as  TemaUion,  Teidigrease,  bise,  cirrus,  &c., 
and  likewise  in  their  vitrifications.  The  cause  is, 
fiir  that  by  their  strength  of  body  they  are  able  to 
endure  the  fire  or  strong  waters,  and  to  be  put  into 
an  equal  postnre,  and  again  to  retain  part  of  their 
principal  spirit;  which  two  things,  equal  posture 
and  quick  spirits,  are  required  chiefly  to  make 
colours  lightsome. 

Bstperimemt  mUiary  touching  proUmgaUon  <fUfe» 
892.  It  eonduceth  unto  long  life,  and  to  the 
more  placid  motion  of  the  spirits,  which  thereby 
do  less  prey  and  consume  the  juice  of  the  body, 
eidier  that  men's  actions  be  free  and  Toluntary, 
that  ttothing  be  done  «'  invita  Minerva,"  but  «•  se- 
cundum genium;'*  or,  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
acUons  of  men  be  full  of  regulation  and  commands 
within  ^emselves :  for  then  &e  victory  and  per- 
forming of  the  command  giveth  a  good  disposition  to 
the  spirits,  especially  if  there  be  a  proceeding  from 
degree  to  degree ;  for  then  the  sense  of  the  victory 
is  the  greater.  An  example  of  the  former  of  these 
is  in  a  country  life ;  and  of  the  latter  in  monks  and 
philosophers,  and  such  as  do  continually  enjoin 
themselves. 

Bseperiment  solitary  touching  appetite  cf  union  in 
bodies. 
393.  It  is  certain  that  in  all  bodies  there  is  an 
appetite  of  union  and  evitation  of  solution  of  conti- 
nuity ;  and  of  this  appetite  there  be  many  degrees ; 
bat  the  most  remarkable  and  fit  to  bedistingroished 
are  three.  The  first  in  liquors;  ^be  second  in 
hard  bodies ;  and  the  third  in  bodies  cleaving  or 
tenacious.  In  liquors  this  appetite  is  weak :  we 
see  in  liquors  the  threading  of  ihem  in  stillicides, 
as  hath  been  said ;  the  falling  of  them  in  round 
dn^is,  which  is  the  form  of  union,  and  Hie  staying 
of  tiiem  for  a  little  time  in  bubbles  and  firoth.  In 
the  second  degree  or  kind,  this  appetite  is  strong; 
as  in  iron,  in  stone,  in  wood,  &c.  In  the  third, 
tins  appetite  is  in  a  medium  between  the  otiier 
two:  for  such  bodies  do  partly  follow  the  touch  of 
another  body,  and  partly  stick  and  continue  to 
tiiemselves;  and  therefore  they  rope  and  draw 
themselves  in  threads,  as  we  see  in  pitch,  glue, 
birdlime,  ftc*    But  note,  that  all  solid  bodies  are 


cleaving  more  or  less :  and  that  &ey  love  better 
the  touch  of  somewhat  that  is  tangible,  than  of  air. 
For  water  in  small  quantiiy  deaveth  to  any  thing 
that  is  solid;  and  so  would  metal  too,  if  the 
weight  drew  it  not  ofi*.  And  therefore  gold  fo- 
liate, or  any  metal  foliate  cleaveth;  but  those 
bodies  which  are  noted  to  be  clammy  and  cleaving, 
are  such  as  have  a  more  indifferent  appetite  at 
once  to  follow  another  body,  and  to  hold  to  them-  ^ 
selves.  And  therefore  they  are  commonly  bodies 
ill  mixed ;  and  which  take  more  pleasure  in  a  fo- 
reign body  than  in  preserving  their  own  consist- 
ence, and  which  have  little  predominance  in 
drought  or  moisture. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  Uhe  operations  ef 
heat  and  time. 

394.  Time  and  heat  are  fellows  in  many  effects. 
Heat  drieth  bodies  that  do  easily  expire ;  as  parch- 
ment, leaves,  root^,  clay,  &c.  And  so  doth  time  or 
age  arefy :  as  in  the  same  bodies,  &c«  Heat  dis- 
solveth  and  melteth  bodies  that  keep  in  their  spi- 
rits :  as  in  divere  liquefactions :  and  so  doth  time 
in  some  bodies  of  a  softer  consistence,  as  is  mani- 
fest in  honey,  which  by  age  waxeth  more  liquid, 
and  the  like  in  sugar;  and  so  in  old  oil,  which  is 
ever  more  clear  and  more  hot  in  medicinable  use. 
Heat  causeth  the  spirits  to  search  some  issue  out 
of  the  body ;  as  in  the  volatility  of  metals :  and 
so  doth  time ;  as  in  the  rust  of  metals.  But  gene- 
rally heat  doth  that  in  small  time  which  age  doth 
in  long. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  differing  operth 
Hon  of  fire  and  lime. 

395.  Some  things  which  pass  the  fire  are  soft- 
est at  firet,  and  by  time  grow  hard,  as  the  crumb 
of  bread.  Some  are  harder  when  they  come  firom 
the  fire,  and  afterwards  give  again,  and  grow  soft, 
as  the  crust  of  bread,  bisket,  sweet-meats,  salt,  &c. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  in  those  things  which  wax 
hard  with  time,  the  work  of  the  fire  is  a  kind  of 
melting ;  and  in  those  that  wax  soft  with  time, 
contrariwise,  the  work  of  the  fire  is  a  kind  of  htk' 
ing :  and  whatsoever  the  fire  baketh,  time  doth  in 
some  degree  dissolve. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  motions  by  imitation. 
896.  Motions  pass  from  one  man  to  another, 
not  so  much  by  exciting  imagination  as  by  invita- 
tion ;  especially  if  there  be  an  aptness  or  inclina- 
tion before.  Therefore  gaping,  or  yawning,  and 
stretching  do  pass  from  man  to  man;  for  that  that 
causeth  gaping  and  stretching  is,  when  the  spirits 
are  a  little  heavy  by  any  vapour,  or  the  like.  For 
then  they  strive,  as  it  were,  to  wring  out  and  ex- 
pel that  which  loadeth  them.  So  men  drowsy, 
and  desirous  to  sleep,  or  before  the  fit  of  an  ague, 
do  use  to  yawn  and  stretch,  and  do  likewise  yield 
a  voice  or  sound,  which  is  an  inteijection  df  ex- 
pulsion: so -that  if  another  be  apt  and  prepared  to 
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do  the  like,  he  followatii  by  the  Bight  of  anoUier. 
So  the  laughing  of  another  maketh  to  langh. 

Exptritneni  MoUtary  touching  ififeetiau9  dSuMuet • 
397.  There  be  some  known  diseases  that  are 
infectious ;  and  others  that  are  not  Those  that 
are  infectious  are,  first,  such  as  are  chiefly  in  the 
spirits,  and  not  /so  mudi  in  the  humours,  and 
therefore  pass  easily  from  body  to  body ;  such 
are  pestilences,  lippitudes,  and  such  like.  Se- 
condly, such  as  taint  the  breath,  which  we  see 
passeth  manifestly  from  man  to  man,  and  not 
invisibly,  as  the  effects  of  the  spirits  do;  such 
are  consumptions  of  the  lungs,  &c.  Thirdly, 
•nch  as  come  for&  to  tiie  skin,  and  therefore  taint 
the  air  of  the  body  adjacent,  especially  if  they 
consist  in  an  unctuous  substance  not  apt  to  dissi- 
pate, such  as  scabs  and  leprosy.  Fourthly,  such 
as  are  merely  in  the  humours,  and  not  in  the 
spirits,  breath,  or  exhalations ;  and  therefore  they 
never  infect  but  by  touch  only ;  and  such  a  touch 
also  as  cometh  within  the  «*  epidermis ;"  as  the 
▼enom  of  the  French  pox,  and  the  biting  of  a 
mad  dog. 

Experiment  wUtary  touching  the  incorporation  rf 
powden  and  HquoTM, 
S98.  Most  powders  grow  more  dose  and  co- 
herent by  mixture  of  water,  than  by  mixture  of 
oil,  though  oil  be  the  thicker  body :  as  meal,  &c. 
The  reason  is,  the  congruity  of  bodies;  which  if 
it  be  more,  maketh  a  perfecter  imbibition  and  in- 
corporation ;  which  in  most  powders  is  more  be- 
tween them  and  water,  than  between  them  and 
oil :  but  painters*  colours  ground,  and  ashes,  do 
better  incorporate  with  oih 

Experiment  eoUtary  touching  exerciee  rf  the  body, 
399.  Much  motion  and  exercise  is  good  for 
some  bodies;  and  sitting  and  less  motion  for 
others.  If  the  body  be  hot  and  void  of  super- 
fluous moistures,  too  much  motion  hurieih :  and 
it  is  an  enor  in  physicians  to  call  too  much  upon 
exercise.  Likewise  men  ought  to  beware,  that 
they  use  not  exercise  and  a  spare  diet  both :  but 
if  much  exercise,  then  a  plentiful  diet;  and  if 
sparing  diet,  then  little  exercise.  The  benefits 
that  come  of  exercise  are,  first,  that  it  sendeth 


noonshment  into  the  parts  more  forcibly.  Se- 
condly, that  it  helpeth  to  excem  by  sweat,  and  so 
makedi  the  parts  assimUate  the  more  perfectly* 
Thirdly,  that  it  maketh  the  substance  of  the  bod j 
more  solid  and  compact,  and  so  less  s^t  to  be 
consumed  and  depredated  by  the  spirits.  The 
eyib  that  come  of  exercise  are,  first,  ^at  it  maketh 
the  spirits  more  hot  and  predatory.  Secondly, 
that  it  doth  absorb  likewise,  and  attenuate  too 
much  the  moisture  of  the  body.  Thirdly,  that  it 
maketh  too  great  concussion,  especially  if  it  be 
violent,  of  the  inward  parts,  which  delight  more 
in  rest  But  generally  exercise,  if  it  be  much« 
is  no  friend  to  prolongation  of  life,  which  ia  one 
cause  why  women  live  longer  than  men,  because 
they  stir  less. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  meats  that  induce 
satiety, 

300.  Some  food  we  may  use  long,  and  much, 
without  glutting,  as  bread,  flesh  that  is  not  fat  or 
rank,  ^.  Some  other,  though  pleasant,  glutteth 
sooner,  as  sweet-meats,  fiit-meats,  &c.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  appetite  consisteth  in  tiie  emptiness  of  the 
mouth  of  the  stomach,  or  possessing  it  with  s(»ne- 
what  that  is  astringent,  and  therefore  cold  and 
dry.  But  things  that  are  sweet  and  fat  are  more 
filling,  and  do  swim  and  hang  more  about  the 
mouth  of  the  stomach,  and  go  not  down  so  speedi- 
ly :  and  again  turn  soon  to  choler,  which  is  hot^ 
and  ever  abateth  ike  appetite.  We  see  also  that 
another  cause  of  satiety  is  an  over-custom,  and 
of  t^petite  is  novelty,  and  therefore  meats,  if  the 
same  be  continually  taken,  induce  loathing.  To 
give  the  reason  of  the  distaste  of  satiety,  and  of 
the  pleasure  in  novelty,  and  to  distinguish  not 
only  in  meats  and  drinks,  but  also  in  motions, 
loves,  oompimy,  delights,  studies,  what  they  be 
that  custom  maketh  more  grateful,  and  what  more 
tedious,  were  a  large  field.  But  for  meats,  the 
cause  is  attraction,  which  is  quicker,  and  more 
excited  towards  that  which  is  new  than  towards 
that  whereof  there  remaineth  a  relish  by  former 
use.  And,  generally,  it  is  a  rule,  that  whatsoever 
is  somewhat  ingrate  at  first  is  made  grateful  by 
custom ;  but  whatsoever  is  too  pleasing  at  first, 
groweth  quickly  to  satiate. 
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^Exptrimenii  in  cotuort  touching  the  eUmfieation 
€f  Uquon^  and  the  aeeekrating  thereof. 

Acceleration  of  time,  in  works  of  nature,  may 
well  be  esteemed  >^  inter  magnalia  naturae."  And 
eren  in  divine  miraeles,  accelerating  of  the  time 
js  next  to  the  creating  of  the  matter.  We  will 
now  therefore  proceed  to  the  inquiry  of  it:  and 
fbr  acceleration  of  germination,  we  will  refer  it 
orer  onto  the  place  where  we  shall  handle  the 
subject  of  plants  generally,  and  will  now  begin 
with  other  accelerations. 

301.  Liquors  are,  many  of  them,  at  the  first, 
tiuck  and  troubled;  as  muste,  wort,  juices  of 
fruits,  or  herbs  expressed,  &c.  and  by  time  they 
settle  and  clarify.  But  to  make  them  clear  before 
.the  time  is  a  great  work,  for  it  is  a  spur  to  nature, 
and  putteth  her  out  of  her  pace :  and,  besides,  it 
is  of  good  use  for  making  drinks  and  sauces  po- 
table and  serviceable  speedily.  But  to  know  the 
means  of  accelerating  clarification,  we  must  first 
know  the  causes  of  clarification.  The  first  cause 
is,  by  the  separation  of  the  grosser  parts  of  the 
liquor  from  Uie  finer.  The  second,  by  the  equal 
distribution  of  the  spirits  of  the  liquor  with  the 
tangible  parts:  for  that  ever  representeth  bodies 
•lear  and  untroubled.  The  third,  by  the  refining 
the  spirit  itself,  which  thereby  giveth  to  the  liquor 
more  splendour  and  more  lustre. 

303.  First,  for  separation,  it  b  wrought  by 
weight,  as  in  the  ordinary  residence  or  settlement 
o£  liquors ;  by  heat,  by  motion,  by  precipitation, 
or  sublimation,  that  is,  a  calling  of  the  several 
parts  either  up  or  down,  which  is  a  kind  of  at- 
traction;  by  adhesion,  as  when  a  body  more 
Tiscous  is  mingled  and  agitated  with  the  liquor, 
which  viscous  body,  aAerwai^s  severed,  draweth 
with  it  the  grosser  parts  of  the  liquor ;  and  lastly, 
by  percolation  or  passage. 

303.  Secondly,  for  the  even  distribution  of  the 
spirits,  it  is  wrought  by  gentle  heat;  and  by 
agitation  or  motion,  for  of  time  we  speak  not, 
because  it  is  that  we  would  anticipate  and  re- 
present ;  and  it  is  wrought  also  by  mixture  of 
some  other  body  which  hath  a  virtue  to  open  the 
liquor,  and  to  make  the  spirits  the  better  pass 
through. 

304.  Thirdly,  for  the  refining  of  Ae  spirit,  it 
is  wrought  likewise  by  heat,  by  motion,  and  by 
mixture  of  some  body  which  hath  virtue  to  attenu- 
ate. So  therefore,  having  shown  the  causes  for 
the  accelerating  of  clarification  in  general,  and  the 
inducing  of  it,  take  these  instances  and  trials. 

305.  It  is  in  common  practice  to  draw  wine  or 
beer  from  the  lees,  which  we  call  racking,  whereby 
it  will  clarify  much  the  sooner ;  for  Ae  lees,  though 
they  keep  the  drink  in  heart,  and  make  it  lasting, 
yet  withal  they  cast  up  some  spissitude:  and  this 
bstaace  is  to  be  referred  to  separation. 


306.  On  the  other  side  it  were  good  to  try, 
what  the  adding  to  the  liquor  more  lees  than  his 
own  will  work ;  for  though  the  lees  do  make  the 
liquor  turbid,  yet  they  refine  the  spirits.  Take 
therefore  a  vessel  of  new  beer,  and  take  another 
vessel  of  new  beer,  and  rack  the  one  vessel  from  the 
lees,  and  pour  the  lees  of  the  racked  vessel  into 
the  unracked  vessel,  and  see  the  effect :  this  in* 
stance  is  referred  to  the  refining  of  the  spirits. 

307.  Take  new  beer,  and  put  in  some  quantity 
of  stale  beer  into  it,  aud  see  whether  it  will  not 
accelerate  the  clarification,  by  opening  the  body 
of  the  beer,  and  cutting  the  grosser  parts,  whereby 
they  may  fall  down  into  lees.  And  this  instance 
again  is  referred  to  separation. 

308.  The  longer  malt  or  herbs,  or  the  like,  are 
infused  in  liquor,  the  more  thick  and  troubled  the 
liquor  is ;  but  the  longer  they  be  decocted  in  the 
liquor,  the  clearer  it  is.  llie  reason  is  plain* 
because  in  infusion,  the  longer  it  is,  the  greater 
is  the  part  of  the  gross  body  that  goeth  into  tha 
liquor:  but  in  decoction,  though  more  goeth 
forth,  yet  it  either  purgeth  at  the  top,  or  settleth 
at  the  bottom.  And  therefore  the  most  exact  way 
to  clarify  is,  first,  to  infuse,  and  then  to  take  off 
the  liquor  and  decoct  it ;  as  they  do  in  beer,  which 
hath  malt  first  infused  in  the  liquor,  and  is  after* 
wards  boiled  with  the  hop.  This  also  is  referred 
to  separation. 

309.  Take  hot  embers,  and  put  them  about  a 
bottle  filled  with  new  beer,  almost  to  the  very 
neck ;  let  the  bottle  be  well  stopped,  lest  it  fly 
out ;  and  continue  it,  renewing  the  embers  every 
day,  by  Ae  space  of  ten  days,  and  then  compare 
it  with  another  bottle  of  the  same  beer  set  by. 
Take  also  lime  both  quenched  and  unquenched* 
and  set  the- bottles  in  them  «<ut  supra.*'  This 
instance  b  referred  both  to  the  even  distribution, 
and  also  to  the  refining  of  the  spirits  by  heat. 

310.  Take  bottles,  and  swing  them,  or  carry 
them  in  a  wheel-barrow  upon  rough  ground  twice 
in  a  day,  but  then  you  may  not  fill  the  bottles  full, 
but  leave  some  air ;  for  if  the  liquor  come  close  to 
the  stopple,  it  cannot  play  nor  flower :  and  when 
you  have  shaken  them  well  either  way,  pour  the 
drink  into  another  bottle  stopped  close  after  the 
usual  manner,  for  if  it  stay  with  much  air  in  it, 
the  drink  will  pall ;  neither  will  it  settle  so  per« 
fectly  in  all  the  parts.  Let  it  stand  some  twenty* 
four  flours,  then  take  it,  and  put  it  again  into  a 
bottle  with  air,  *^  ut  supra :''  and  thence  into  a  bot- 
tle stopped,  "ut  supra  :**  and  so  repeat  the  same 
operation  for  seven  days.  Note,  that  in  the  empty- 
ing of  one  bottle  into  another,  you  must  do  it 
swiftly  lest  the  drink  pall.  It  were  good  also  to  try 
it  in  a  bottle  with  a  little  air  below  Ae  neck,  without 
emptying.  This  instance  is  referred  to  the  even 
distribution  and  refining  of  ^e  spirits  by  motion . 
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311.  As  for  percolation  inward  and  ontWard, 
jRrhieh  belongeth  to  separation,  trial  would  be  made 
of  clarifying  by  adhesion,  with  milk  put  into  new 
beer,  and  stirred  with  it:  for  it  may  be  that  the 
grosser  part  of  the  beer  will  deare  to  the  milk: 
the  doubt  is,  whether  the  milk  will  sever  well 
again ;  which  is  soon  tried.  And  it  is  usual  in 
elarifjring  hippocras  to  put  in  milk ;  which  after 
severeth  and  carrieth  with  it  the  grosser  parts  of 
the  hippocras,  as  hath  been  said  elsewhere.  Also 
for  the  better  clarification  by  percolation,  when 
they  tun  new  beer,  they  use  to  let  it  pass  through 
a  strainer,  and  it  is  like  the  finer  the  strainer  is 
&e  clearer  it  will  be. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  maturation^  and 
the  aeeeJerating  iherecf.    And  firsts  Umehing  the 
maturation  and  quickening  of  drinks.    And  next^ 
touching  the  maturation  of  fruits* 
The  accelerating  of  maturation  we  will  now  in- 
quire ot    And  of  maturation  itself.    It  is  of  three 
natures.    The  maturation  of  fruits,  the  maturation 
of  drinks,  and  the  maturation  of  imposthumes  and 
idcers.    This  last  we  refer  to  another  place,  where 
tire  shall  handle  experiments  medicinal.    There 
ne  also  other  maturations,  as  of  metals,  &c.  where- 
of we  will  speak  as  occasion  senretlu    But  we 
will  begin  with  that  of  drinks,  because  it  hath 
such  affinity  with  the  clarification  of  liquors. 

312.  For  the  maturation  of  drinks,  it  is  wrought 
by  the  congregation  of  the  spirits  together,  where- 
by they  digest  more  perfectly  the  grosser  parts : 
and  it  is  effected  partly  by  the  same  means  that 
clarification  is,  whereof  we  spake  before ;  but  Aen 
note,  that  an  extreme  clarification  doth  spread  the 
spirits  so  smooth,  as  they  become  dull,  and  the 
drink  dead,  which  ought  to  have  a  little  flowering. 
And  therefore  all  your  clear  amber  drink  is  flat. 

313.  We  see  the  degrees  of  maturation  of  drinks 
In  muste,  in  wine,  as  it  is  drunk,  and  in  yinegar. 
Whereof  muste  hath  not  the  spirits  well  congre- 
gated ;  wine  hath  them  well  united,  so  as  they  make 
the  parts  somewhat  more  oily ;  yinegar  hath  them 
congregated,  but  more  jejune,  and  in  a  smaller 
quantity,  the  greatest  and  finest  spirit  and  part 
being  exhaled :  for  we  see  vinegar  is  made  by  set- 
ting the  vessel  of  wine  against  the  hot  sun ;  and 
therefore  vinegar  will  not  burn ;  for  that  much  of 
the  finer  parts  is  exhaled. 

314.  The  refreshing  and  quickening  of  drink 
palled  or  dead,  is  by  enforcing  the  motion  of  the 
spirit :  so  we  see  that  open  weather  relaxeth  the 
spirit,  and  maketh  it  more  lively  in  motion.  ^We 
see  dso  bottling  of  beer  or  ale,  while  it  is  new 
and  full  of  spirit,  so  that  it  spirteth  when  the  stop- 
ple is  taken  forth,  maketh  the  drink  more  quick 
and  windy.  A  pan  of  coals  in  the  cellar  doth 
likewise  good,  and  maketh  the  drink  work  again. 
New  drink  put  to  drink  that  is  dead  provoketh  it 
to  work  again:  nay,  which  is  more,  as  some 
aAmii  a  brewing  of  new  beer  set  by  old  beer 


maketh  it  work  again.  It  were  good  dso  to  en- 
force the  spirits  by  some  mixtures  that  may  excite- 
and  quicken  them ;  as  by  putting  into  the  bottles,, 
nitre,  chalk,  lime,  &c.  We  see  cream  is  matoied 
and  made  to  rise  more  speedily  by  putting  in  cold 
water;  which,  as  it  seemeth,  getteth  down  the 
whey. 

315.  It  is  tried,  that  the  burying  of  bottles  of 
drink  well  stopped,  either  in  dry  earth  a  good 
depth;  or  in  the  bottom  of  a  well  within  wain ; 
and  best  of  all,  the  hanging  of  them  in  a  deep  well 
somewhat  above  the  water  for  some  fortnigfat*s- 
space,  is  an  excellent  means  of  making  drink  fresh 
and  quick ;  for  the  cold  doth  not  cause  any  exhaU 
ing  of  the  spirits  at  all,  as  heat  doth,  though  it  rari- 
fieth  the  rest  that  remain ;  but  cold  maketh  the 
spirits  vigorous,  and  irritateth  them,  whereby  tbegr 
incorporate  the  parts  of  the  liquor  perfectly. 

3 1 6.  As  for  the  maturation  of  fruits,  it  is  wrougjht. 
by  the  calling  forth  of  the  spirits  of  the  body  oat> 
ward,  and  so  spreading  them  more  smoothly :  and 
likewise  by  digesting  in  some  degree  the  grosser 
parts ;  and  this  is  effected  by  heat,  motion,  attrac- 
tion, and  by  a  rudiment  of  putrefaction;  for  the 
inception  of  putrefaction  hath  in  it  a  maturation. 

317.  There  were  taken  apples,  and  laid  in  straw, 
in  hay,  in  flour,  in  chalk,  in  lime ;  covered  over 
with  onions,  covered  over  with  crabs,  dosed  up 
in  wax,  shut  in  a  box,  &c.  There  was  also  an 
apple  hanged  up  in  smoke,  of  all  which  the  expe- 
riment sorted  in  this  manner. 

318.  Af^  a  month's  space,  the  apple  enclosed 
in  wax  was  as  green  and  fresh  as  at  the  first  put- 
ting in,  and  the  kemds  continued  white.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  all  exclusion  of  open  air,  which 
is  ever  predatory,  maintaineth  the  body  in  its  first 
freshness  and  moisture;  but  the  inconvenience 
is,  that  it  tasteth  a  little  of  the  wax :  which  I  sup- 
pose, in  a  pomegranate,  or  some  such  thick-coated 
fruit,  it  would  not  do. 

319.  The  apple  hanged  in  Uie  smoke  turned 
like  an  old  mellow  apple,  wrinkled,  dry,  soft, 
sweet,  yellow  withiu.  The  cause  is,  for  that  such 
a  degree  of  heat,  which  doth  neither  melt  nor 
scorch,  (for  we  see  that  in  a  greater  heat,  a  roast 
apple  softeneth  and  melteth ;  and  pigs*  feet,  made 
of  quarters  of  wardens,  scorch  and  have  a  skin  of 
cole,)  doth  mellow,  and  not  adure:  the  smoke 
also  maketh  the  apple,  as  it  were,  sprinkled  with 
soot,  which  helpeth  to  mature.  We  see  that  in 
drying  of  pears  and  prunes  in  the  oven,  and  re- 
moving of  them  often  as  they  begin  to  sweat,  there 
is  a  like  operation ;  but  that  is  with  a  far  more  in- 
tense  degree  of  heat 

320.  The  apples  covered  in  the  lime  and  ashes 
were  well  matured,  as  appeared  both  in  their  yel- 
lowness and  sweetness.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
that  degree  of  heat  which  is  in  lime  and  ashes,  be- 
ing a  smothering  heat,  is  of  all  the  rest  roost  pro- 
per, for  it  doth  neither  liquefy  nor  arefy,  and  that 
is  true  maturation.    Note,  that  the  taste  of  thoee- 
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ipplM  WIS  good,  and  therafoni  it  is  the  expeari- 
Bsnt  fittest  for  use. 

391.  The  tpplee  ooveied  with  crabs  and  onions 
were  likewise  well  mstored.  The  esnse  is,  not 
any  heat;  bat  for  that  the  orabs  and  the  onions 
draw  forth  the  spirits  of  the  apple,  and  spread 
them  equally  throughout  the  body,  which  taketh 
away  hardness.  So  we  see  one  apple  ripeneth 
against  another.  And  therefore  in  making  of  ci- 
der they  turn  the  apples  first  upon  a  heap.  So 
one  cluster  of  grapes  that  toucheUi  another  whilst 
it  groweth,  ripeneth  fiuter;  ^botms  contra  botrum 
eitius  matarescit." 

383.  The  apples  in  hay  and  the  straw  ripened 
spparently,  though  not  so  much  as  the  other;  but 
the  apple  in  the  straw  more.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
Ike  haj  and  straw  hare  a  very  low  degree  of  heat, 
bat  yet  close  and  smothering,  and  which  drieth  not 

383.  The  apple  in  the  close  box  was  ripened 
^so :  the  canse  is,  fi>r  that  all  air  kept  close  hath 
a  degree  of  warmth;  as  we  see  in  wool,  fur, 
plush,  dec  Note,  that  all  of  these  were  compared 
with  another  apple  of  the  same  kind  that  lay  of 
itself;  and  in  comparison  of  that  were  more  sweet 
and  more  yellow,  and  so  appeared  to  be  more  ripe. 

394.  Take  an  apple  or  pear,  or  other  like  fruit, 
and  roll  it  upon  a  table  hard :  we  see  in  common 
experience,  that  the  rolling  doth  soften  and  sweeten 
the  fimit  presently;  which  is  nothing  but  the 
smooth  distribution  of  the  spirits  into  the  parts; 
for  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  spirits  maketh 
the  harshness :  but  this  hard  rolling  is  between 
oonoootion  and  a  simple  maturation  ;  therefore,  if 
you  should  roll  them  but  gently,  perhaps  twice  a 
day,  and  continue  it  some  seven  days,  it  is  like 
they  would  mature  more  finely,  and  like  unto  ^e 
natural  maturation. 

325.  Take  an  apple,  and  cut  out  a  piece  of  the 
tq>,  and  coyer  it,  to  see  whether  that  solution  of 
continuity  will  not  hasten  a  maturation :  we  see 
that  where  a  wasp,  or  a  fly,  or  a  worm  hath  bitten, 
in  a  grape,  or  any  fruit,  it  will  sweeten  hastily. 

326.  Take  an  apple,  &c.,  and  prick  it  with  a 
pin  full  of  holes,  not  deep,  and  smear  it  a  litUe 
with  sack,  or  cinnamon  water,  or  spirit  of  wine, 
erery  day  for  ten  days,  to  see  if  the  yirtnal  heat 
of  the  wine  or  strong  waters  will  not  mature  it. 

In  these  trials  also,  as  was  used  in  the  first,  set 
another  of  the  same  fruits  by  to  compare  them, 
and  try  them  by  their  yellowness  and  by  their 
sweetness. 

Experiment  nUtary  touching  the  making  of  gold. 
The  worid  hath  been  mqch  abused  by  the 
opinion  of  making  of  gold:  the  work  itself  I 
Judge  to  be  possible;  but  the  means  hitherto 
propounded  to  effect  it  are,  in  the  practice,  full  of 
SRor  and  imposture,  and  in  the  theory,  full  of 
msouad  imaginations.  For  to  say,  that  nature 
kath  SB  intention  to  make  all  metals  gold;  and 
that,  if  she  were  delirered  from  impediments, 
Vol.  n.— 7 


she  would  perform  her  own  work ;  and  that,  if 
the  crudities,  impurities,  and  leprosities  of  metals 
weM  cured,  they  would  become  gold ;  and  that  a 
little  quantity  of  the  medicine,  in  the  work  of 
projection,  will  turn  a  sea  of  the  baser  metal  inta 
gold  by  multiplying:  all  these  are  but  dreams; 
and  so  are  many  other  grounds  of  alchymy.  And 
to  help  the  matter,  the  alchymists  call  in  likewisa 
many  vanities  out  of  astrology,  natural  magic, 
superetitious  interpretations  of  Scriptures,  auri- 
cular traditions,  feigned  testimonies  of  ancient 
authora,  and  the  like.  It  is  true,  on  the  other 
side,  they  have  brought  to  light  not  a  few  profiU 
able  experiments,  and  thereby  made  the  world 
some  amends.  But  we,  when  we  shall  come  to 
handle  the  vereioa  and  transmutation  of  bodies^ 
and  the  experiments  concerning  metals  and 
minerals,  will  lay  open  the  true  ways  and  paa- 
sages  of  nature,  which  may  lead  to  this  great 
effect.  And  we  commend  the  wit  of  the  Chinese, 
who  dsspak  of  making  of  gold,  but  are  mad  upon 
the  making  of  silver:  for  certain  it  is,  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  make  gold,  which  is  the  most 
ponderous  and  materiate  amongst  metals,  of  other 
metals  less  ponderous  and  less  materiate,  than 
(« via  versa,**  to  make  silver  of  lead  or  quicksilver, 
both  which  are  more  ponderous  than  silver:  so 
Uiat  they  need  rather  a  further  degree  of  fixation 
than  any  condensation.  In  the  mean  time,  by 
occasion  of  handling  the  axioms  touching  matu- 
ration, we  will  direct  a  trial  touching  the  maturing 
of  metals,  and  thereby  turning  some  of  them  into 
gold:  for  we  conceive  indeed,  that  a  perfect  good 
concoction,  or  digestion,  or  maturation  of  some 
metals,  will  produce  gold.  And  hereby,  we  call 
to  mind,  that  we  knew  a  Dutchman,  that  had 
wrought  himself  into  the  belief  of  a  great  person^ 
by  undertaking  that  he  could  make  gold :  whose 
discooree  was,  that  gold  might  be  made;  but  that 
the  alchymists  over-fired  the  work :  for,  he  said, 
the  making  of  gold  did  require  a  very  temperate 
heat,  as  being  in  nature  a  subterrany  work,  where 
little  heat  cometh ;  bat  yet  more  to  the  making  of 
gold  than  of  any  other  metal ;  and  therefore  that 
he  would  do  it  with  a  great  lamp  that  should  carry 
a  temperate  and  equal  beat ;  and  that  it  was  th« 
work  of  many  months.  The  device  of  the  lamp 
was  folly;  but  the  over-firing  now  used,  and  the 
equal  heat  to  be  required,  and  the  making  it  a 
work  of  some  good  time,  are  no  ill  discouraes. 

We  resort  therefore  to  our  axioms  of  maturation, 
in  effect  touched  before.  The  firet  is,  that  there  be 
used  a  temperate  heat;  for  they  are  ever  temperate 
heats  that  digest  and  mature :  wherein  we  mean 
temperate  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject; 
for  that  may  be  temperate  to  fruits  and  liquora, 
which  will  not  work  at  all  upon  metals.  The 
second  is,  that  the  spirits  of  the  metal  be  quick- 
ened, and  the  tangible  parts  opened :  for  withoat 
those  two  operations,  the  spirit  of  the  metiJ 
wrought  upon  will  not  be  able  to  digest  the  parts* 
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the  third  if,  that  the  spirits  do  spread  thanselres 
even,  zaA  idoVd  not  sabsultorily,  for  that  will  make 
the  parts  doe*  and  pliant  And  this  requiretfa  a 
.  heat  that  doth  not  rise  and  fell,  bat  continue  as 
equal  tM  may  be.  The  fourth  is,  that  j)/6  part  of 
the  spirit  be  omitted  bat  detained :  for  if  there  be 
emission  of  spirit,  the  body  of  the  metal  will  be 
liard  and  churlish.  And  this  will  be  performed, 
partly  by  the  temper  of  the  fire,  and  partly  by  the 
closeness  of  the  vessel.  The  fifth  is,  that  there 
be  choice  made  of  the  likeliest  and  best  prepared 
metal  for  the  yersion,  for  that  will  facilitate  the 
work.  T^e  sixth  is,  that  you  give  time  enough 
for  the  work ;  not  to  prolong  hopes,  as  the  alchy- 
mists  do,  but  indeed  to  give  nature  a  convenient 
space  to  work  in.  These  principles  are  most 
certain  and  true ;  we  will  now  derive  a  direction 
of  trial  out  of  them,  which  may,  perhaps,  by 
further  meditation,  be  improved. 

337.  Let  there  be  a  small  furnace  made  of  a 
temperate  heat;  let  the  heat  be  such  as  may  keep 
the  metal  perpetually  molten,  and  no  more;  for 
that  above  all  importeth  to  die  work.  For  the 
material,  take  silver,  which  is  the  metal  that  in 
nature  symbolizeth  most  with  gold ;  put  in  also 
with  the  silver,  a  tenth  part  of  quicksilver,  and  a 
twelfth  part  of  nitre,  by  weight;  both  these  to 
quicken  and  open  the  body  of  the  metal ;  and  so 
let  the  work  be  continued  by  the  space  of  six 
months  at  the  least.  I  wish  also,  that  there  be 
at  some  times  an  injection  of  some  oiled  substance, 
such  as  they  use  in  the  recovering  of  gold,  which 
by  vexing  with  separations  hath  been  made  churl- 
ish ;  and  this  is  to  lay  the  parts  more  close  and 
smooth,  which  is  the  main  work.  For  gold,  as 
we  see,  is  the  closest,  and  therefore  the  heaviest 
of  metals ;  and  is  likewise  the  most  flexible  and 
tensible.  Note,  that  to  think  to  make  gold  of 
quicksilver,  because  it  is  the  heaviest,  is  a  thing 
not  to  be  hoped ;  for  quicksilver  will  not  endure 
the  manage  of  the  fire.  Next  to  silver,  I  think 
copper  were  fittest  to  be  ^e  material. 

Experimeni  tolitary  touching  the  nature  cf  gold, 

338.  Gold  hath  these  natures;  greatness  of 
weight,  closeness  of  parts,  fixation,  pliantness  or 
softness,  immunity  from  rust,  colour  or  tincture 
of  yellow.  Therefore  the  sure  way,  though  most 
about,  to  make  gold,  is  to  know  the  causes  of  the 
several  natures  before  rehearsed,  and  the  axioms 
concerning  the  same.  For  if  a  man  can  make  a 
metal  tliat  hath  all  these  properties,  let  men  dis- 
pute whether  it  be  gold  or  no. 

Eaeperimenls  in  eomort  touching  the  inducing  and 
accelerating  of  putrefaction. 
The  inducing  and  accelerating  of  putrefaction 
is  a  subject  of  very  universal  inquiry :  for  corrup- 
tion is  a  reciprocal  to  generation:  and  they  two 
are  as  nature's  two  terms  or  boundaries;  and  ^e 
gnides  to  life  and  death.    Patrefaction  is  the  work 


of  the  spirits  of  bodies,  which  ever  are  unqniet  to 
get  forth  and  congregate  with  the  air,  and  to  enjoy 
the  sunbeams.  The  getting  forth,  or  spreading  of 
the  spirits,  which  is  a  degree  of  getting  forth,  hath 
five  differing  operations.  If  the  spirits  be  de- 
tained within  the  body,  and  move  more  vi(4ently, 
there  foUoweth  colliquation,  as  in  metals,  &c.  If 
more  mildly,  there  followeth  digestion  or  matura- 
tion, as  in  drinks  and  fruits.  If  the  spirits  be  not 
merely  detained,  but  protrude  a  little,  and  that 
motion  be  confused  and  inordinate,  there  followeth 
putrefaction;  which  ever  dissolveth  the  consist- 
ence of  the  body  into  much  inequality,  as  in  flesh, 
rotten  fruits,  shining  wood,  &c.,  and  also  in  the 
rust  of  metals.  But  if  that  motion  be  in  a  certain 
order,  there  followeth  vivification  and  figuration ; 
as  both  in  living  creatures  bred  of  putrefaction, 
and  in  living  creatures  perfect.  But  if  the  spirits 
issue  out  of  the  body,  there  followeth  desiccation, 
induration,  consumption,  &c.,  as  in  brick,  evapo- 
ration of  bodies  liquid,  &c. 

339.  The  means  to  induce  and  accelerate  putre- 
faction, are,  first,  by  adding  some  crude  or  watery 
moisture;  as  in  wetting  of  any  flesh,  fruit,  wood, 
with  water,  &c.,  for  contrariwise  unctuous  and 
oily  substances  preserve. 

330.  The  second  is  by  invitation  or  excitation: 
as  when  a  rotten  apple  lieth  close  to  another  apple 
that  is  sound ;  or  when  dung,  which  is  a  substance 
already  putr^ed,  is  added  to  other  bodies.  And 
this  is  also  notably  seen  in  churchyards,  where 
they  bury  much,  where  the  earth  will  consume 
the  corpse  in  far  shorter  time  than  other  earth  will. 

331.  The  third  is  by  closeness  and  stopping, 
which  detaineth  the  spirits  in  prison  more  dian 
they  would ;  and  thereby  irritateth  them  to  seek 
issue ;  as  in  oom  and  clothes,  which  wax  musty; 
and  therefore  open  air,  which  they  call  «<  a6r  per- 
fiabilis,*'  doth  preserve :  and  this  doth  appear  more 
evidently  in  agues,  which  come,  most  of  them, 
of  obstructions,  and  penning  the  humours  which 
thereupon  putrefy. 

333.  The  fourth  is  by  solution  of  continuity; 
as  we  see  an  apple  will  rot  sooner  if  it  be  cut  or 
pierced ;  and  so  will  wood,  &c.  And  so  the  flesh 
of  creatures  alive,  where  they  have  received  any 
wound. 

333.  The  fifth  is  either  by  the  exhaling  or  by 
the  driving  back  of  the  principal  spirits  which 
preserve  the  consistence  of  the  body;  so  that 
when  their  government  is  dissolved,  every  part 
retumeth  to  his  nature  or  homogeny.  And  this 
appeareth  in  urine  and  blood  when  they  cool,  and 
thereby  break :  it  appeareth  also  in  the  gangrene, 
or  mortification  of  flesh,  either  by  opiates  or  by 
intense  colds.  I  conceive  also  the  same  effect  is 
in  pestilences:  for  that  the  malignity  of  the  in- 
fecting vapour  danceth  the  principal  spirits,  and 
maketh  them  fly  and  leave  their  regiment;  and 
then  the  humours,  flesh,  and  secondary  spirits,  do 
dissolve  and  break,  as  in  an  anarchy. 
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334.  Hie  sixth  is,  when  a  foreign  spirit,  stronger 
«mI  moie  eager  than  the  spirit  of  the  hody,  enter- 
Mi  the  body,  as  in  the  stinging  of  serpents. 
And  this  is  the  cause  generally,  that  upon  all 
poisons  foUoweth  swelling:  and  we  see  swelling 
f<dloweth  also  when  the  spirits  of  the  body  itself 
congregate  too  mnch,  as  upon  blows  and  bruises ; 
^K  when  they  are  pent  in  too  much,  as  in  swelling 
upon  cold.  And  we  see  also,  that  the  spirits 
eoming  of  putrefaction  of  humours  in  agues,  &c., 
which  may  be  counted  as  foreign  spirits,  though 
they  be  bred  within  the  body,  do  extinguish  and 
soffbcate  the  natural  spirits  and  heat. 

335.  The  seventh  is  by  such  a  weak  degree  of 
heat  as  setteth  the  spirits  in  a  little  n^otion,  but 
is  not  able  either  to  digest  the  parts,  or  to  issue 

'  the  spirits ;  as  is  seen  in  flesh  kept  in  a  room 
that  is  not  cool ;  whereas  in  a  cod  and  wet  larder 
it  wtU  keep  longer.  And  we  see  that  yivification, 
whereof  putrefaction  is  the  bastard  brother,  is 
affected  by  such  soft  heats ;  as  the  hatching  of 
«gg8,  the  heat  of  the  womb,  &c. 

336.  The  eighth  is  by  the  releasing  of  the 
spirits,  which  bdTore  were  close  kept  by  the  solid- 
ness  of  their  coverture,  and  thereby  their  appetite 
of  issuing  checked;  as  in  the  artificial  rusts 
induced  by  strong  waters  in  iron,  lead,  &c.,  and 
tterefore  wetting  hasteneth  rust  or  putrefaction 
of  any  thing,  because  it  sofleneth  the  crust  for 
Ibm  spirits  to  come  forth. 

337.  The  ninth  is  by  the  interchange  of  heat 
smd  cold,  or  wet  and  dry ;  as  we  see  in  the  mould- 
ing of  earth  in  frosts  and  sun;  and  in  the  more 
hasty  rotting  of  wood  that  is  sometimes  wet, 
MOietimes  dry. 

338.  The  tenth  Is  by  time,  and  the  work  and 
pfoeedure  of  the  spirits  themselves,  which  cannot 
keep  their  station ;  especially  if  they  be  left  to 
themselves,  and  there  be  no  agitation  or  local 
motion.  As  we  see  in  com  not  stirred,  and  men's 
bodies  not  exercised. 

339.  All  moulds  are  inceptions  of  putrefaction ; 
as  the  moulds  of  pies  and  flesh;  the  moulds  of 
flianges  and  lemons,  which  moulds  afterwards 
tarn  into  worms,  or  more  odious  putrefactions ; 
and  therefore  commonly  prove  to  be  of  ill  odour. 
And  if  the  body  be  liquid,  and  not  apt  to  putrefy 
totally,  it  will  cast  up  a  mother  in  the  top,  as  the 
motbera  of  distilled  waters. 

340.  Moss  is  a  kind  of  mould  of  the  earth  and 
Iroes.  But  it  may  be  better  sorted  as  a  rudiment 
«ir  germination,  to  which  we  refer  it. 

Bxparimeni$  in  contort  touching  prohtbiHng  and 
preventing  puirrfaction. 
It  IB  an  inquiry  of  excellent  use  to  inquire  of 
the  means  of  preventing  or  staying  putrefoction; 
lor  therein  consisteth  ^e  means  of  conservation 
of  bodies :  for  bodies  have  two  kinds  of  dissolu- 
tions; the  one  by  consuqiption  and  desiccation, 
ibe  odier  by  putrefaction.    But  as  for  the  putre- 


factions of  the  bodies  of  men  and  lif?ng  creatures, 
as  in  agues,  worms,  consumptions  of  the  (ungs, 
imposthumes,  and  ulcers  both  inwards  and  out- 
wuds,  they  are  a  great  part  of  physic  ahd  surgery ; 
and  therefore  we  will  reserve  the  Inquiry  of  them 
to  the  proper  place,  where  we  shall  hanidle  medi- 
cinal experiments  of  all  sorts.  Of  the  rest  we 
will  now  enter  into  an  inquiry:  wherein  much  « 
light  may  be  taken  from  that  which  hath  been 
said  of  the  means  to  induce  or  accelerate  putre- 
faction :  for  that  which  caused  putrefaction  doth 
prevent  and  avoid  putrefaction. 

34 1 .  The  first  means  of  prohibiting  or  checking 
putrefaction  is  cold :  for  so  we  see  that  meat  and 
drink  will  last  longer  unputrefied,  or  unsoured,  in 
winter  than  in  summer :  and  we  see  that  flowers 
and  fruits,  put  in  conservatories  of  snow,  keep 
fresh.  And  this  worketh  by  the  detention  of  the 
spirits,  and  constipation  of  the  tangible  parts. 

343.  The  second  is  astriction:  for  astriction 
prohibiteth  dissolution;  as  we  see  generally  in 
medicines,  whereof  such  as  are  astringents  do 
inhibit  putrefaction :  and  by  the  same  reason  of 
astringency,  some  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol 
will  keep  fresh  water  long  from  putrefying.  And 
this  astriction  is  in  a  substance  that  hath  a  virtual 
cold ;  and  it  worketh  partly  by  the  same  means 
that  cold  doth. 

343.  The  third  is  the  excluding  of  the  air;  and 
again,  the  exposing  to  the  air :  for  these  contraries, 
as  it  Cometh  often  to  pass,  work  the  same  efTect, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter. 
So  we  see,  that  beer  or  wine,  in  bottles  close 
stopped,  last  long :  that  the  gamers  under  ground 
keep  com  longer  than  those  above  grround ;  and 
that  fruit  closed  in  wax  keepeth  fresh ;  and  like- 
wise bodies  put  in  honey  and  flour  keep  more 
fresh:  and  liquors,  drinks,  and  juices,  with  a 
little  oil  cast  on  the  top,  keep  fresh.  C  ontrari wise, 
we  see  that  cloth  and  apparel  not  aired  do  breed 
moths  and  mould ;  and  the  diversity  is,  that  in 
bodies  that  need  detention  of  spirits,  the  exclusion 
of  the  air  doth  good ;  as  in  drinks  and  com :  but 
in  bodies  that  n^  emission  of  spirits  to  discharge 
some  of  the  superfluous  moisture,  it  doth  hurt, 
for  they  require  airing. 

344.  The  fourth  is  motion  and  stirring;  for 
putiefaction  asketh  rest :  for  the  subtile  motion 
which  putrefaction  requireth,  is  disturbed  by  any 
agitation :  and  all  local  motion  keepeth  bodies 
integral,  and  their  parts  together;  as  we  see  that 
turning  over  of  com  in  a  gamer,  or  letting  it  run 
like  an  hour-glass,  from  an  upper-rocmi  into  a 
lower,  doth  keep  it  sweet :  and  ranning  waters  pu- 
trefy not;  and  in  men's  bodies,  exercise  hindereth 
putrefaction;  and  contrariwise,  rest  and  want  of 
motion,  or  stoppings,  whereby  the  ran  of  humours, 
or  the  motion  of  perspiration,  is  stayed  further 
putre&ction ;  as  we  partly  touched  a  little  before* 

345.  The  fifth  is  the  breathing  forth  of  die  ad 
ventitious  mdsture  in  bodies;  f<v  as  wettbg 
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dotii  hasten  pntrefiiction,  so  ccmTeniait  diying, 
whereby  the  more  radical  moistore  is  only  kept 
in,  pimeth  back  patrefaetion ;  so  we  see  that 
hcvbs  and  flowers,  if  they  be  dried  in  the  shade* 
oi  dried  in  the  hot  sun  for  a  small  time,  keep  best 
For  the  emission  of  the  loose  and  adventitioas 
moistore  doth  betray  the  radical  moisture,  and 
earrieth  it  out  for  company. 

346.  The  sixth  is  the  strengthening  of  the 
spirits  of  bodies :  for  as  a  great  heat  keepeth 
bodies  firom  putrefaction,  but  a  tepid  heat  inclineth 
them  to  putrefaction;  so  a  strong  spirit  likewise 
presorveth,and  a  weak  or  faint  spirit  disposeth  to 
ocnrruption.  So  we  find  that  salt  water  corrupteth 
not  so  soon  as  fresh :  and  salting  of  oysters,  and 
powdering  of  meat,  keepeth  them  from  putrefac* 
tion.  It  would  be  tried  also  whether  chalk  put 
into  water,  or  drink,  doth  not  preserve  it  firom 
putrefying  or  speedy  souring*  So  we  see  that 
strong  beer  will  last  longer  than  small ;  and  all 
things  that  are  hot  and  aromatioal  do  help  to 
piesenre  liquors,  or  powders,  &c,  which  they  do 
as  well  by  strengthening  the  spirits  as  by  soak- 
ing out  the  loose  moisture. 

347.  The  seventh  is  separation  of  the  cruder 
parts,  and  thereby  making  the  body  more  equal ; 
for  all  imperfect  mixture  is  apt  to  putrefy ;  and 
watery  substances  are  more  apt  to  putrefy  than 
oily.  So  we  see  distilled  waters  will  last  longer 
than  raw  waters;  and  things  that  have  passed 
the  fire  do  last  longer  than  those  that  have  not 
passed  the  fire,  as  dried  pears,  &c. 

348.  Theeightii  is  the  drawing  forth  continually 
of  that  port  where  the  putrefaction  beginneth ; 
which  is,  commonly,  the  loose  and  watery  moist- 
ure ;  not  only  for  ^e  reason  before  given,  that  it 
provoketh  the  radical  moisture  to  come  forth  with 
it;  but  because  being  detained  in  the  body,  the 
putrefaction  taking  hold  of  it,  infecteth  the  rest : 
as  we  see  in  the  embalming  of  dead  bodies ;  and 
the  same  reason  is  of  preserving  herbs,  or  fruits, 
or  flowers,  in  bran  or  meal. 

349.  The  ninth  is  the  commixture  of  any  thing 
that  is  more  oily  or  sweet:  for  such  bodies  are 
least  apt  to  putrefy,  the  air  worketh  little  upon 
them,  and  they  not  putrefying,  preserve  the  rest. 
And  therefore  we  see  syrups  and  ointments  will 
last  longer  than  juices. 

350.  The  tenth  is  the  commixture  of  somewhat 
that  is  dry;  for  putrefaction  beginneth  first  from 
the  spirits  and  then  from  the  moisture ;  and  that 
that  is  dry  is  unapt  to  putrefy:  and  therefore 
smoke  preserveth  flesh ;  as  we  see  in  bacon  and 
neats'  tongues,  and  Martlemas  beef,  &c. 

361.  The  opinion  of  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
blown  airs  do  preserve  bodies  longer  than  other 
airs,  seemeth  to  me  probable ;  for  that  the  blown 
aits,  being  overcharged  and  compressed,  will 
hardly  receive  the  exhaling  of  any  thing,  but 
rather  repulse  it  It  was  tried  in  a  blown  bladder, 
whefeinto  flesh  was  put,  and  likewise  a  flow^. 


and  it  sorted  not :  for  dry  bladders  will  not  blow  r 
and  new  bladders  rather  further  putrefaction :  th» 
way  were  therefore  to  blow  strongly  with  a  paiv 
of  bellows  into  a  hogshead,  putting  into  th» 
hogshead,  before,  that  which  you  would  hav» 
preserved;  and  in  the  instant  that  you  withdraw 
the  bellows,  stop  the  hole  close. 

Experiment  9olitary  touching  wood  shining  in  /fte 
dark. 
353.  The  experiment  of  wood  thatshinetfa  i& 
the  dark,  we  have  diligently  driven  and  pursued: 
the  rather,  for  that  of  all  things  that  give  light 
here  below,  it  is  the  most  durable,  and  hath  least 
apparent  motion.  Fire  and  flame  are  in  continnal 
expense ;  sugar  shineth  only  while  it  is  in  scrap- 
ing; and  saltwater  while  it  is  in  dashing;  glow-  « 
worms  have  their  shining  while  they  live,  or  a 
little  after;  only  scales  of  fishes  putrefied  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  nature  with  shining  wood:  and  it 
is  true,  that  all  putrefaction  hath  with  it  an  inwaiiA 
motion,  as  well  as  fire  or  light  The  trial  sorted 
thus:  1.  The  shining  is  in  some  pieces  mors 
bright,  in  some  more  dim ;  but  the  most  bright 
of  all  doth  not  attain  to  the  light  of  a  glow-worm» 
2.  The  woods  that  have  been  tried  to  shine,  ara 
chiefly  sallow  and  willow ;  also  the  ash  and  haxle ; 
it  may  be  it  holdeth  in  others.  3.  Both  root  and 
bodies  do  shine,  but  the  roots  better.  4.  The 
colour  of  the  shining  part,  by  day-light,  is  in  soma 
pieces  white,  in  some  pieces  inclining  to  red ; 
which  in  the  country  they  call  the  white  and  red 
garret  5.  The  part  that  shineth  is,  for  the  most . 
part,  somewhat  soft,  and  moist  to  feel  to,  but  some 
was  found  to  be  firm  and  hard,  so  as  it  might  be 
figured  into  a  cross,  or  into  beads,  &c.  But  you 
must  not  look  to  have  an  image,  or  the  like,  in 
any  thing  that  is  lightsome ;  for  even  a  face  in 
iron  red-hot  will  not  be  seen,  the  light  confound* 
ing  the  small  difierences  of  lightsome  and  dark- 
some, which  show  the  figure.  6.  There  was  the 
shining  part  pared  off,  till  you  came  to  that  that 
did  not  shine ;  but  within  two  days  the  part  con- 
tiguous began  also  to  shine,  being  laid  abroad  in 
the  dew :  so  as  it  seemeth  the  putrefaction  spread- 
eth.  7.  There  was  other  dead  wood  of  like  kind 
that  was  laid  abroad,  which  shined  not  at  the  first; 
but  after  a  night's  lying  abroad  began  to  shine. 
8.  There  was  other  wood  that  did  first  shine; 
and  being  laid  dry  in  the  house,  within  five  or 
six  days  lost  the  shining ;  and  laid  abroad  agaiiii, 
recovered  the  shining.  9.  Shining  woods  being 
laid  in  a  dry  room,  within  a  seven-night  lose  their 
shining ;  but  being  laid  in  a  cellar,  or  dark  room, 
keeps  the  shining.  10.  The  boring  of  holes  in 
that  kind  of  wood,  and  then  laying  it  abroad* 
seemeth  to  conduce  to  make  it  shine :  the  cause 
is,  for  that  all  solution  of  continuity  doth  help  ob 
putrefaction,  as  was  touched  before.  11.  Ifo- 
wood  hath  been  yet  tried  to  shine,  that  was  oat 
down  alive,  but  such  as  was  rotted  both  in  stook. 
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tad  root  while  it  grew.  12.  Part  of  Ae  wood 
tuX  flidiied  was  steeped  in  oil,  and  retained  the 
flhining  a  fortnight.  13.  The  like  sacceeded  in 
some  steeped  in  water,  and  much  better.  14. 
How  long  fbe  shining  will  continue,  if  the  wood 
be  laid  abroad  eTery  night,  and  taken  in  and 
sprinkled  with  water  in  the  day,  is  not  yet  tried. 
15.  IVial  was  made  of  laying  it  abroad  in  frosty 
weadier,  which  hurt  it  not  16.  There  was  a 
great  piece  of  a  root  which  did  shine,  and  the 
ridning  part  was  cat  off  till  no  more  ahined ;  yet 
after  two  nights,  though  it  were  kept  in  a  dry 
room,  it  got  a  shining. 

Bi^perimeni  foKtary  Umthing  ike  aeeeieralion  rf 
hirth. 
353.  The  bringing  forth  of  living  creatures  may 
be  accelerated  in  two  respects :  the  one,  if  the  em- 
bryo ripeneth  and  perfecteth  sooner :  the  other,  if 
there  be  some  cause  from  the  mother's  body,  of 
expulsion  or  putting  it  down':  whereof  the  former 
is  good,  and  argueth  strength ;  the  latter  is  ill, 
and  Cometh  by  accident  or  disease.  And  therefore 
the  ancient  observation  is  true,  that  the  child  bom 
in  the  seventh  month  doth  commonly  well ;  but 
bom  in  the  eighth  month,  doth  for  the  most  part 
die.  But  the  cause  assigned  is  fabulous;  which 
is,  that  in  the  eighth  month  should  be  the  retum 
of  the  reign  of  ^e  planet  Saturn,  which  as  they 
say,  is  a  planet  malign;  whereas  in  the  seventh 
is  the  ro'ign  of  the  moon,  which  is  a  planet  propi- 
tious. But  the  true  cause  is,  for  that  where  there 
is  so  great  a  prevention  of  the  ordinary  time,  it 
is  the  lustiness  of  the  child ;  but  when  it  is  less, 
it  is  some  indisposition  of  the  mother. 

BxperimerU  ioUtary  touching  the  acceleration  of 
growth  and  statwre, 
354.  To  accelerate  growth  or  stature,  it  must 
proceed  either  from  the  plenty  of  the  nourishment, 
or  from  the  naturo  of  the  nourishment,  or  from  the 
quickening  and  exciting  of  the  natural  heat.  For 
tiie  first  excess  of  nourishment  is  hurtful ;  for  it 
maketh  the  child  corpulent;  and  growing  in 
breadth  rather  than  in  height.  And  you  may  take 
in  experiment  from  plants,  which  if  they  spread 
much  aro  seldom  tall.  As  for  the  nature  of  the 
nourishment;  first,  it  may  not  be  too  dry,  and 
tiierefore  children  in  dairy  countries  do  wax  more 
tall,  than  where  they  feed  more  upon  bread  and 
iiesh.  There  is  also  a  received  tale,  that  boiling 
of  daisy  roots  in  milk,  which  it  is  certain  are  great 
driers,  will  make  dogs  little.  But  so  much  is 
trae,  that  an  over-dry  nourishment  in  childhood 
putteth  back  stature.  Secondly,  the  nourishment 
must  be  of  an  opening  nature,  for  that  attenuateth 
the  juice,  and  furthereth  the  motion  of  the  spirits 
upwards.  Neither  is  it  without  cause,  that  Xeno- 
phon,  in  the  nurture  of  the  Persian  children,  doth  so 
much  commend  their  feeding  upon  cardambn, 
which,  he  saith,  made  them  grow  better,  and  be 


of  a  more  active  habit  Cardamon  is  in  Latin 
«( nasturtium,'^  and  with  us  water-cresses ;  which, 
it  is  certain,  b  an  herb  that,  whilst  it  is  young, 
is  friendly  to  life.  As  for  the  quickening  of 
natural  heat,  it  must  be  done  chiefly  with  exercise ; 
and  therefore  no  doubt  much  going  to  school, 
where  they  sit  so  much,  hindereth  the  growth  of 
children;  whereas  country  people  that  go  not  to 
school  are  commonly  of  better  stature.  And 
again  men  must  beware  how  they  give  children 
any  thing  that  is  cold  in  operation,  for  even  long 
sucking  doth  hinder  both  wit  and  stature.  This 
hath  been  tried,  that  a  whelp  that  hath  been  fed 
with  nitre  in  milk  hath  become  very  little,  but 
extreme  lively:  for  the  spirit  of  nitre  is  cold. 
And  though  it  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  strength 
of  years  for  prolongation  of  life ;  yet  it  is  in  child- 
ren and  young  creatures  an  enemy  to  growth: 
and  all  for  the  same  reason,  for  heat  is  requisits 
to  growth ;  but  after  a  man  is  come  to  his  middle 
age,  heat  consumeth  the  spirits,  which  the  coldness 
of  the  spirit  of  nitre  doth  help  to  condense  and 
correct 


Experiments  in  eomort  touching  iulphur  and  s 
ctiry,  tivo  tf  Paracebuti* 8  principles. 

There  be  two  great  families  of  things,  you  may 
term  them  by  several  names ;  sulphurous  and  mer- 
curial, which  are  the  chymists*  words,  for  as  for 
their  "  sal,"  which  is  their  third  principle,  it  is  a 
compound  of  the  other  two ;  inflammable  and  not  in- 
flamable ;  mature  and  crude,  oily  and  watery.  For 
we  see  that  in  subterranies  there  are,  as  the  fathers 
of  their  tribes,  brimstone  and  mercury ;  in  vegeta- 
bles and  living  creatures  there  is  water  and  oil : 
in  the  inferior  order  of  pneumaticals  there  is  air 
and  flame,  and  in  the  superior  there  is  the  body 
of  the  star  and  the  pure  sky.  And  these  pairs, 
though  they  be  unlike  in  the  primitive  differences 
of  matter,  yet  they  seem  to  have  many  consents : 
for  mercury  and  sulphur  are  principal  materials 
of  metals ;  water  and  oil  are  principal  materials 
of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  seem  to  differ  but 
in  maturation  or  concoction :  flame,  in  vulgar 
opinion,  is  but  air  incensed ;  and  they  both  have 
quickness  of  motion,  and  facility  of  cession,  much 
alike :  and  the  interstellar  sky,  though  the  opinion 
be  vain,  that  the  star  is  the  denser  part  of  his  orb, 
hath  notwithstanding  so  much  aflSnity  with  the 
star,  that  there  is  a  rotation  of  that,  as  well  as  of 
the  star.  Therefore  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
<*magnalia  nature,"  to  tum  water  or  watery 
juice  into  oil  or  oily  juice :  greater  in  nature  than 
to  tum  silver  or  quicksilver  into  gold. 

355.  The  instances  we  have  wherein  crude  and 
watery  substance  tumeth  into  fat  and  oily,  are  of 
four  kinds.  First  in  the  mixture  of  earth  and 
water;  which  mingled  by  the  help  of  the  sun 
gather  a  nitrous  fatness,  more  than  either  of  them 
have  severally ;  as  we  see  in  that  they  put  forth 
plants,  which  need  both  juices. 
b9 
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366.  The  second  is  in  the  sssimilation  of  doo- 
nshment,  made  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  living 
creatmes,  whereof  plants  tain  the  juice  of  mere 
water  and  earth  into  a  great  deal  of  oily  matter : 
liTing  creatures,  though  much  of  their  fet  and 
flesh  are  out  of  oily  aliments,  as  meat  and  bread, 
yet  thej  assimilate  also  in  a  measure  their  drink 
of  water,  &c.  Bat  theee  two  ways  of  version  of 
water  into  oil,  namely,  by  mixtare  and  by  assimi- 
lation, are  by  many  passages  and  percolations, 
and  by  long  continoance  of  soft  heats,  and  by  cir- 
cnitsof  time. 

357.  The  third  is  the  ineqition  of  potrefao- 
tion;  as  in  water  oormpted :  and  the  mothers  of 
waters  distilled ;  both  which  have  a  kind  of  fitness 
or  oil. 

358.  The  foarth  is  in  the  dolcoration  of  some 
metals,  aa  *«saceharam  Satami,  Ac.'' 

359.  The  intention  of  version  of  water  into  a 
more  oily  sabetance  is  by  digestion ;  for  oil  is  al- 
most nothing  else  but  water  digested,  and  this  di- 
gesti<m  is  principally  by  heat,  which  heat  most 
be  either  oatward  or  inward :  again,  it  may  be  by 
provocation  or  excitaticm,  which  is  caased  by  the 
'mingling  of  bodies  already  oily  or  digested :  for 
they  will  somewhat  oommanicate  their  nature 
with  the  rest  Digestion  also  is  strongly  effected 
by  direct  assimilation  of  bodies  crude  into  bodies 
digested,  as  in  plants  and  living  creatures,  whose 
nourishment  is  far  more  crude  than  their  bodies : 
but  this  digestion  is  by  a  great  compass,  as  hath 
been  said.  As  for  the  more  full  handling  of  these 
two  principles,  whereof  this  is  but  a  taste,  the 
inquiry  of  which  is  one  of  the  profoundest  inqui- 
ries of  nature,  we  leave  it  to  the  title  of  version 
of  bodies,  and  likewise  to  the  title  of  the  first 
congregations  of  matter;  which,  like  a  general 
assembly  of  estate,  doth  give  law  to  all  bodies. 

Experiment  toUtary  touching  chameleom. 

360.  A  chameleon  is  a  creature  about  the  big- 
ness of  an  ordinary  lizard :  his  head  unpropor- 
tionably  big :  his  eyes  great :  he  moveth-his  head 
without  the  writhing  of  his  neck,  which  is  in- 
flexible, as  a  hog  doth :  his  back  crooked ;  his 
skin  spotted  with  little  tumours,  less  eminent 
nearer  the  belly;  his  tail  slender  and  long:  on 
each  foot  he  hath  five  fingers,  three  on  the  outside, 
and  two  on  the  inside ;  his  tongue  of  a  marvel- 
lous length  in  respect  of  his  body,  and  hollow  at 
the  end ;  which  he  will  launch  out  to  prey  upon 
flies.  Of  colour  g^reen,  and  of  a  dusky  yellow, 
brighter  and  whiter  towards  the  belly ;  yet  spot- 
ted with  blue,  white,  and  red.  If  he  be  laid  upon 
green,  the  green  predominateth ;  if  upon  yellow, 
the  yellow ;  not  so  if  he  be  laid  upon  blue,  or  red, 
or  white;  only  the  green  spots  receive  a  more 
orient  lustre;  laid  upon  black  he  looketh  all  black, 
though  not  without  a  mixture  of  green.  He  feed- 
eth  not  only  upon  air,  though  that  be  his  principal 
sustenance,  for  sometimes  he  taketh  flies,  as  was 


•aid,  yet  some  thai  have  kept  chameleons  a  wholft 
year  togeChn  could  never  perceive  that  ever  they 
fed  upon  any  thing  dae  but  air,and  might  obserra^ 
their  bellies  to  swell  afiber  they  had  exhausted  the 
air,  and  dosed  their  jaws;  which  they  open  com- 
m<mly  against  ^  rays  of  the  sun.  They  have  » 
foolish  tradition  in  magic,  that  if  a  chameleon  be 
burnt  upon  the  top  of  a  house,  it  will  raise  a 
tempest ;  supposing,  according  to  thdr  vain  dreams 
of  sympathies,  bec»nse  he  nouiisheth  with  air,  hia 
body  should  have  great  virtue  to  make  impreesiott 
upon  the  air. 

Experiment  eoUtary  toueking  eubttrramy  fire*. 

361.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
in  part  of  Media  there  are  eruptions  of  flamea  out 
of  plains;  and  that  thoee  flamies  are  dear,  and  casi 
not  forth  such  smoke,  and  ashes,  and  pumice,  aa 
mountain  flames  do.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  iSf 
because  the  flame  is  not  pent,  as  it  is  in  mounr 
tains  and  earthquakes  which  cast  flame.  There 
be  also  some  blind  fires  under  stone,  which  flame 
not  out,  but  oil  being  poured  upon  them  they 
flame  out.  The  cause  whereof  is,  for  that  it  seem- 
ed the  fire  b  so  choked  as  not  able  to  remove 
the  stone,  it  is  heat  rather  than  flame«  which  never- 
theless is  sufficient  to  inflame  the  oil. 

Experiment  toUtary  touching  nitre, 

362.  It  is  reported  that  in  some  lakes  the  water 
is  so  nitrous,  as  if  foul  clothes  be  put  into  it,  it 
scoureth  them  of  itself;  and  if  they  stay  any  whit 
long,  they  moulder  away.  And  the  scouring  vir- 
tue of  nitre  is  the  more  to  be  noted,  because  it  is 
a  body  cold ;  and  we  see  warm  water  scoureth 
better  than  cold.  But  the  cause  b,  for  that  it 
hath  a  subtle  spirit,  which  severeth  and  divideth 
any  thing  that  is  foul  and  viscous,  and  sticketh 
upon  a  body. 

Experiment  soHtary  touching  congealing  cf  air. 

363.  Take  a  bladder,  the  greatest  you  can  get, 
fill  it  full  of  wind,  and  tie  it  about  the  neck  with 
a  silk  thread  waxed,  and  upon  that  put  likewise 
wax  very  close;  so  that  when  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  drieth,  no  air  may  possibly  get  in  nor  out. 
Then  bury  it  three  or  four  foot  under  the  earth  in 
a  vault,  or  in  a  conservatory  of  snow,  the  snow 
being  made  hollow  about  the  bladder,  and  afker 
some  fortnight's  distance,  see  whether  the  bladder 
be  shrunk ;  for  if  it  be,  then  it  is  plain  that  the 
coldness  of  the  earth  or  snow  hath  condensed  the 
air,  and  brought  it  a  degree  nearer  to  water :  which 
is  an  experiment  of  great  consequence. 

Experiment  BoUiary  touching  eongeaUng  of  water 
into  cry$taL 

364.  It  is  a  report  of  some  good  credit,  that  in 
deep  caves  there  are  pensile  crystals,  and  degreea 
of  crystal  that  drop  from  above,  and  in  some  other, 
though  more  rarely,  that  rise  from  below :  whicli 
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though  it  be  <^iefly  the  woik  of  cold,  yet  it  may 
be  that  water  that  paeaeth  through  the  earth, 
gathereth  a  nature  more  clammy,  and  fitter  to  con- 
geal andbecome  solid  than  water  of  itself.  Theie- 
f<He  trial  would  be  made,  to  lay  a  heap  of  earth, 
in  great  frosts,  npon  a  hollow  vessel,  patting  a 
canvass  between,  that  it  falleth  not  in :  and  poor 
water  upon  it,  in  such  quantity  as  will  be  sure  to 
soak  through,  and  see  whether  it  will  not  make 
a  harder  ice  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  less 
apt  to  dissolve  than  ordinarily*  I  suppose  also 
that  if  you  make  the  earth  narrower  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top,  in  fiMhion  of  a  sugar-loaf  reversed, 
it  will  help  the  experiment.  For  it  will  make  the 
Ice,  where  it  issueth,  less  in  bulk,  and  evermore 
smallness  of  quantity  is  a  help  to  version. 

Experiments  mtUtary  touching  preserving  of  rose' 
leaves  both  in  colour  and  smelL 

365.  Take  damask  roses,  and  pull  them,  then 
dry  tiifflu  upon  the  top  of  a  house,  upon  a  lead  or 
terras,  in  the  hot  sun,  in  a  clear  day,  between  the 
hours  only  of  twelve  and  two,  or  thereabouts. 
Then  put  them  into  a  sweet  dVy  earthen  bottle,  or 
a  glass,  with  narrow  mouths,  stuffing  them  close 
together,  but  without  bruising :  stop  the  bottle  or 
glass  dose,  and  these  roses  will  retain  not  only 
their  smell  perfect,  but  their  colour  fresh,  for  a 
year  at  least.  Note,  that  nothing  doth  so  much 
destroy  any  plant,  or  other  body,  either  by  putre- 
faction or  arefaction,  as  the  adventitious  moisture 
which  hangsth  loose  in  the  body,  if  it  be  not  drawn 
out.  For  it  betrayeth  and  toUeth  forth  the  innate 
and  radical  moisture  along  with  it  when  itself 
goeth  forth.  And  therefore  in  living  creatures, 
moderate  sweat  doth  preserve  the  juice  of  the  body. 
Note,  that  these  roses,  when  you  take  them  from 
the  drying,  have  little  or  no  smell ;  so  that  the 
smell  is  a  second  smell,  that  issueth  out  of  the 
flower  afterwards. 

Ea^ferimenis  in  consort  touching  the  continuance  of 
Jlamk, 

366.  The  continuance  of  flame,  according  unto 
the  diversity  of  the  body  inflamed,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, is  worthy  the  inquiry;  chiefly,  for 
that  though  flame  be  almost  of  a  momentary  last- 
ing, yet  it  receiveth  the  more,  and  the  less :  we 
will  first  therefore  speak  at  large  of  bodies  inflamed 
wholly  and  immediately,  without  any  wick  to 
help  the  inflammation.    A  spoonful  of  spirit  of 
wine,  a  little  heated,  was  taken,  and  it  burnt  as 
long  as  came  to  a  hundred  and  sixteen  pulses. 
The  same  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  mixed  with 
the  sixth  part  of  a  spoonful  of  nitre,  burnt  but  to 
the  space  of  ninety-four  pulses.    Mixed  with  the 
like  quantity  of  bay-salt,  eighty-three  pulses. 
Mixed  with  the  like  quantity  of  gunpowder,  which 
dissolved  into  a  black  water,  one  hundred  and  ten 
pulses.    A  cube  or  pallet  of  yellow  wax  was 
taken,  as  much  as  half  the  spirit  of  wine,  and  set 


in  the  midst,  and  it  burnt  only  to  the  space  of 
eighty-seven  pulses.  Mixed  with  the  sixth  part 
of  a  spoonful  of  milk,  it  burnt  to  the  space  of 
one  hundred  pulses;  and  the  milk  was  curdled^ 
Mixed,  with  the  sixth  part  of  a  spoonful  of  water, 
it  burnt  to  the  space  (Weighty-six  pulses,  with  aa 
equal  quantity  of  water,  only  to  the  space  of  four 
pulses.  A  small  pebble  was  laid  in  the  midst, 
and  the  spirit  of  wine  burnt  to  the  space  of  ninety- 
four  pulses.  A  piece  of  wood  of  the  bigness  of  an 
arrow,  and  about  a  finger^s  leng^,  was  set  up  ia 
the  midst,  and  the  spirit  of  wine  burnt  to  the  space 
of  ninety-four  pulses.  So  that  the  spirit  of  wine 
simple  endured  the  lomgest ;  and  the  spirit  of  wine 
with  the  bay-salt,  and  the  equal  quantity  of  water, 
were  the  shortest. 

.  367.  Consider  well,  whether  the  more  speedy 
going  forth  of  the  flame  be  caused  by  the  greater 
vigour  of  the  flame  in  burning,  or  by  the  resistance 
of  the  body  mixed,  and  the  aversion  thereof  to 
take  flame ;  which  will  appear  by  the  quantity  of 
the  spirit  of  wine  that  remaineth  after  the  going 
out  of  the  flame.  And  it  seemeth  clearly  to  be 
the  latter;  for  that  the  mixture  of  things  least 
apt  to  bum  is  the  speediest  in  going  out.  And 
note,  by  the  way,  that  spirit  of  wine  burned  till 
it  go  out  of  itself  will  bum  no  more :  and  tasteth 
nothing  so  hot  in  the  mouth  as  it,  did :  no,  nor  yet 
sour,  as  if  it  were  a  degree  towards  vinegar,  which 
burnt  wine  doth;  but  flat  and  dead. 

368.  Note,  that  in  the  experiment  of  wax  aforo- 
said,  the  wax  dissolved  in  the  burning,  and  yet 
did  not  incorporate  itself  with  spirit  of  wine  to 
produce  one  flame ;  but  wheresoever  the  wax  float- 
ed, the  flame  forsook  it,  till  at  last  it  spread  all 
over,  and  put  the  flame  quite  out. 

369.  The  experiments  of  the  mixtures  of  the 
spirit  of  wine  inflamed  are  things  of  discovery, 
and  not  of  use :  but  now  we  will  speak  of  the 
continuance  of  flames,  such  are  used  for  candles, 
lamps,  or  tapers;  consisting  of  inflammable  mat- 
ters, and  of  a  wick  that  provoketh  inflammation. 
And  this  importeth  not  only  discovery,  but  also 
use  and  profit ;  for  it  is  a  great  saving  in  all  such 
lights,  if  they  can  be  made  as  fair  and  bright  as 
others,  and  yet  last  longer.  Wax  pure  made 
into  a  candle,  and  wax  mixed  severally  into 
candle-stufi*,  with  the  particulars  that  follow,  vis* 
water,  aqua  vits,  milk,  bay-salt,  oil,  butter,  nitre, 
brimstone,  saw-dust,  every  of  these  bearing  a 
sixth  part  to  the  wax ;  and  every  of  these  can- 
dles mixed,  being  of  the  same  weight  and  wick 
with  the  wax  pure,  proved  thus  in  the  burning  and 
lasting.  The  swiftest  in  consuming  was  that 
with  saw-dust ;  which  first  burned  fair  till  some 
part  of  the  candle  was  consumed,  and  the  dust 
gathered  about  the  snaste ;  but  then  it  made  the 
snaste  big  and  long,  and  to  bum  duskishly,  and 
the  candle  wasted  in  half  the  time  of  the  wax 
pure.  The  next  in  swifbiess  were  the  oil  and 
butter,  which  consumed  by  a  fifth  part  swifter 
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baa  the  pare  wax.  Then  followed  in  twiftneoe 
die  clear  wax  itself.  Then  the  bay-ealt,  which 
lasted  about  an  eighth  paft  longer  than  the  clear 
wax.  Then  followed  the  aqua  VitaB,  whieh  lasted 
about  a  fifth  part  longer  tiian  the  deer  wax. 
Then  followed  the  milk  and  water  with  little 
difference  from  the  aqua  rite,  but  the  water 
slowest.  And  in  these  four  last,  the  wick  would 
spit  forth  little  sparks.  For  the  nitre,  it  would 
not  hdd  lighted  above  some  twelve  pulses,  but 
all  the  while  it  would  spit  out  portions  of  flame, 
which  afterwards  would  go  out  into  a  vapour. 
For  the  brimstone,  it  would  hold  lighted  much 
about  the  same  time  with  the  nitre ;  but  then  after 
a  Uttie  while  it  would  harden  and  cake  about  the 
snaste ;  so  that  the  mixture  of  bay-salt  with  wax 
will  win  an  eighth  part  of  the  time  of  lasting, 
and  the  water  a  fifth. 

370.  After  the  several  materials  were  tried, 
trial  was  likewise  made  of  several  wicks ;  as  of 
ordinary  cotton,  sewing  thread,  rush,  silk,  straw, 
and  wood.  The  silk,  straw,  and  wood  would 
flame  a  little,  till  they  came  to  the  wax,  and  then 
go  out:  of  the  other  three,  the  thread  consumed 
faster  than  the  cotton,  by  a  sixth  part  of  time ; 
the  cotton  next;  then  the  rush  consumed  slower 
than  the  cotton,  by  at  least  a  third  part  of  time. 
For  the  bigness  of  the  flame,  the  cotton  and 
tluead  cast  a  flame  much  alike;  and  the  rush 
much  less  and  dimmer.  Query,  Whether  wood 
and  wicks  both,  as  in  torchee,  consume  faster 
than  the  wicks  simple. 

371.  We  have  spoken  of  the  several  materials, 
and  the  several  wicks :  but  to  the  lasting  of  the 
flame  it  importeth  also,  not  only  what  the  mate- 
rial is,  but  the  same  material  whether  it  be  bard, 
mitj  old,  new,  &c.  Good  housewives,  to  make 
their  candles  bum  longer,  use  to  lay  them  one  by 
one  in  bran  or  flour,  which  make  them  harder, 
and  so  they  consume  the  slower :  insomuch  as 
by  this  means  they  will  outlast  other  candles  of 
the  same  stuff  almost  half  in  half.  For  bran  and 
flour  have  a  virtue  to  harden ;  so  &at  both  age, 
and  lying  in  the  bran,  doth  help  to  the  lasting. 
And  we  see  that  wax  candles  last  longer  than  tal- 
low candles,  because  wax  is  more  firm  and  hard. 

372.  The  lasting  of  flame  also  dependeth  upon 
the  easy  drawing  of  the  nourishment ;  as  we  see  in 
the  Court  of  England  there  is  a  service  which 
tiiey  call  Allnight;  which  is  as  it  were  a  great 
cake  of  wax,  with  the  wick  in  the  midst ;  where- 
by it  oome&  to  pass,  tiiat  the  wick  fetcheth  the 
nourishment  farther  off.  We  see  also  that  lamps 
last  longer,  because  the  vessel  is  far  broader  than 
the  breadth  of  a  taper  or  candle. 

373.  Take  a  turreted  lamp  of  tin,  made  in  the 
form  of  square;  the  height  of  the  turret  being 
thrice  as  much  as  the  length  of  the  lower  part 
whereupon  the  lamp  standeth:  make  only  one 
bole  in  it,  at  the  end  of  the  return  farthest  from 
the  turret    Reverse  it,  and  fill  it  full  of  oil  by 


that  hde;  and  then  set  it  upright  again;  and 
put  a  wick  in  at  the  hole,  and  lightmi  it;  yon 
shall  find  that  it  will  bum  slow,  and  a  long  time : 
which  is  caused,  as  was  said  last  before,  for 
that  the  flame  fetcheth  the  nonridiment  afar  off. 
You  shall  find  also,  that  as  the  dl  wasteth  and 
deseendeth,  so  the  top  of  the  turret  by  little  and 
little  filleth  with  air;  which  is  caused  by  the  ra- 
refaction of  the  oil  by  the  heat.  It  were  worthy^ 
the  observation  to  make  a  hde  in  the  top  of  the 
turret,  and  to  try  when  the  oil  is  almost  consumed, 
whether  the  air  made  of  the  oil,  if  you  put  to  it  a 
flame  of  a  candle,  in  the  letting  of  it  forth,  will 
inflame.  It  were  good  also  to  have  the  lamp 
made,  not  of  tin,  but  glass,  that  you  may  see  how 
the  vapour  or  air  gathereth  by  degrees  in  the  top* 

374.  A  fourth  point  that  importeth  the  lasting 
of  the  flame,  is  the  closeness  of  the  air  wherein 
l^e  flame  bumeth.  We  see  that  if  wind  blowe^ 
upon  a  candle  it  wasteth  apace.  We  see  also  it 
lasteth  longer  in  a  lantern  than  at  large.  And 
there  are  traditions  of  lamps  and  candles,  that 
have  bumt  a  very  long  time  in  caves  and  tombs. 

375.  A  fifth  point  that  importeth  the  lasting  of 
the  flame,  is  the  nature  of  the  air  where  the  flame 
bumeth ;  whether  it  be  cold  or  hot,  mdst  or  dry. 
The  air,  if  it  be  very  cold,  irritateth  the  flame, 
and  maketh  it  bum  more  fiercely,  as  fire  scorcheth 
in  frosty  weather,  and  so  furthereth  the  consump- 
tion. The  air  once  heated,  I  conceive,  maketh 
the  flame  bum  more  mildly,  and  so  helpeth  the 
continuance.  The  air,  if  it  be  dry,  is  indifferent: 
the  air,  if  it  be  moist,  doth  in  a  degree  quench  the 
flame,  as  we  see  lights  will  go  out  in  the  damps 
of  mines,  and  howsoever  maketh  it  bum  mora 
dully,  and  so  helpeth  the  continuance. 

ExperimenU  in  eon$ori  touching  butiab  or  tfi(t*- 
nons  (f  divert  bodiet  in  earth, 

376.  Burials  in  earth  serve  for  preservation,  and 
for  condensation,  and  for  induration  of  bodies* 
And  if  you  intend  condensation  or  induration,  you 
may  bury  the  bodies  so  as  earth  may  touch  them : 
as  if  you  will  make  artificial  porcelane,  &c.  And 
the  like  you  may  do  for  conservation,  if  the 
bodies  be  hard  and  solid ;  as  clay,  wood,&c.  But 
if  you  intend  preservation  of  bodies  more  soft  and 
tender,  then  you  must  do  one  of  these  two :  dther 
you  must  put  them  in  cases,  whereby  they  may 
not  touch  the  earth,  or  else  you  must  vault  the 
earth,  whereby  it  may  hang  over  them  and  no^ 
touch  them :  for  if  the  earth  touch  them,  it  will 
do  more  hurt  by  the  moisture,  causing  them  to 
putrefy,  than  good  by  the  virtual  cold,  to  conserve 
them,  except  the  earth  be  very  dry  and  sandy. 

377.  An  orange,  lemon,  and  apple,  wrapt  in  a 
linen  cloth,  being  buried  for  a  fortnight*s  space 
four  foot  deep  within  the  earth,  though  it  were  in 
a  moist  place,  and  a  rainy  time,  yet  came  forth 
noways  mouldy  or  rotten,  but  were  become  a 
little  harder  than  they  were ;  otherwise  firesh  in 
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.iMr  ooloiir;  bat  ihim  joioe  toMewhst  flatted. 
But  with  the  burial  of  a  fortnight  more  they  be- 
came pvtiefied. 

378.  A  bottle  of  beer,  boned  in  like  manner  aa 
'before,  beeame  more  liyely,  better  taated,  and 
•clearer  than  it  waa^  And  a  bottle  of  wine  in 
like  manner.  A  bottle  of  yinegar  so  boried  came 
Ibrth  more  Ihrely  and  more  odoriferoae,  amelling 
almoet  like  a  violet.  And  after  the  whole  month'a 
burial,  all  the  three  came  forth  aa  frerii  and 
llrely,  if  not  better  than  before. 

379.  It  were  a  profitable  experiment  to  preeerve 
^oranges,  lemona,  and  pomegranates,  till  anmmer, 
ibr  then  their  price  will  be  mightily  increased. 
'Hiis  may  be  done,  if  yon  put  them  in  a  pot  or  res- 
ael  w^l  coTered,  that  the  moisture  of  the  earth 
•come  not  at  them ;  or  else  by  potting  them  in  a 
eonserratory  of  snow.  And  generally,  whosoever 
win  make  experiments  of  cold,  let  hhn  be  provid- 
ed of  three  things;  a  eonaervatory  of  snow;  a 
good  large  vanlt,  twen^  foot  at  least  under  the 
ground ;  and  a  deep  well. 

380.  There  hath  been  a  tradition,  that  pearl, 
and  coral,  and  torquois-stone,  that  have  lost  their 
colours,  may  be  recovered  by  burying  in  the  earth, 
which  is  a  thing  of  great  profit,  if  it  would  sort: 
but  upon  trial  of  six  weeks*  burial,  there  followed 
no  effect.  It  were  good  to  try  it  in  a  deep  well,  or 
in  a  conservatory  of  snow ;  there  the  cold  may 
be  more  constringent;  and  so  make  the  body 
more  united,  and  thereby  more  resplendent. 

Satperinunt  nUtary  touching  the  effects  in  men^a 
bodice  from  eeveral  winds, 

381.  Men's  bodies  are  heavier,  and  less  disposed 
to  motion,  when  southern  winds  blow  than  when 
northern.  The  cause  is,  for  that  when  the  southern 
winds  blow,  the  humours  do  in  some  degree  melt 
and  wax  fluid,  and  ao  flow  into  the  parts;  as  it  is 
seen  in  wood  and  other  bodies,  which,  when  the 
soathem  winds  blow,  do  swell.  Besides,  the 
motion  and  activity  of  the  body  consisteth  chiefly 
in  the  sinews,  which,  when  the  southern  wind 
bloweth  are  more  relax. 

Experimeni  aotUanf  touching  winter  and  summer 
sicknesses, 

382.  It  is  commonly  seen  that  more  are  sick 
in  the  summer,  and  more  die  in  the  winter;  except 
it  be  in  pestilent  diseases,  which  commonly  reign 
in  sonuner  or  autumn.  The  reason  is,  because 
diseases  are  bred,  indeed,  chiefly  by  heat;  but 
then  they  are  cured  most  by  sweat  and  purge; 
which  in  the  aummer  cometh  on  or  is  provoked 
more  easily.  As  for  pestilent  diseases,  the  reason 
why  most  die  of  them  in  snnamer  is,  because  they 
are  bred  most  in  the  summer :  for  otherwise  those 
tthat  are  touched  are  in  most  danger  in  the  winter. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  pestilential  seasons, 

383.  7%e  general  opinion  is,  that  yeare  hot  and 
^noist  are  meet,  peatilent;  upon  the  superficial 

Vol.  I.— a 


ground  that  heat  and  moiatare  oanse  patreftction. 
In  England  it  is  found  not  true ;  for  many  timea 
&ere  have  been  great  plagues  in  dry  yeaia. 
Whereof  the  canae  may  be,  for  that  drought,  in 
the  bodies  of  islandere  habituate  to  moist  aira, 
doth  exaaperate  the  humoura,  and  maketh  them 
more  apt  to  putrefy  or  inflame :  besides,  it  tainteth 
the  watore,  commonly,  and  maketh  them  less 
wholesome.  And  again,  in  Barbery,  the  plagues 
break  up  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  weather 
is  hot  and  dry. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  an  error  received 
about  epidemical  diseases, 

384.  Many  diseases,  both  epidemical  and 
othera,  break  forth  at  particular  timea.  And  the 
cause  is  falsely  imputed  to  the  constitution  of  ths 
air  at  that  time  when  they  break  forth  or  reign; 
whereaa  it  prooeedeth,  indeed,  from  a  precedent 
sequence  and  aeries  of  the  seasons  of  the  year: 
and  therefore  Hippocrates  in  his  prognostics  doth 
make  good  observations  of  the  diseases  that  ensue 
upon  the  nature  of  the  precedent  four  aeasona  of 
the  year. 

Experiment  solitary  touching   the  alteration  or 
preservation  of  liquors  in  wells  or  deep  vaults, 

385.  Trial  hath  been  made  with  earthen  bottles 
well  atopped,  hanged  in  a  well  of  twenty  fathom 
deep  at  the  least,  and  some  of  the  bottles  have 
been  let  down  into  the  water,  some  othera  have 
hanged  above,  within  about  a  fathom  of  the 
water;  and  the  Uquore  so  tned  have  been  beer, 
not  new,  but  ready  for  drinking,  and  wine,  and 
milk.  The  proof  hath  been,  that  both  the  beer 
and  the  wine,  as  well  within  the  water  aa  above, 
hath  not  been  palled  or  deeded  at  all;  but  as 
good  or  aomewhat  better  than  bottlea  of  the  same 
drinks  and  staleneas  kept  in  a  cellar.  But  those 
which  did  hang  above  water  were  apparently  tho 
best;  and  that  beer  did  flower  a  little;  whereas 
that  under  water  did  not,  though  it  were  frerii. 
The  milk  soured  and  began  to  putrefy.  Never- 
theleaa  it  ia  true,  that  there  ia  a  village  near  Bloia, 
where  in  deep  caves  they  do  thicken  milk  in  such 
sort  that  it  becometh  very  pleaaant :  which  was 
some  cauae  of  this  trial  of  hanging  milk  in  the 
well:  but  our  proof  was  naught;  neither  do  I 
know  whether  that  milk  in  those  caves  be  first 
boiled.  It  were  good  therefore  to  try  it  with  milk 
sodden,  and  with  cream ;  for  that  milk  of  itself 
is  such  a  compound  body,  of  cream,  curds,  and 
whey,  as  it  is  easily  turned  and  dissolved.  It 
were  good  also  to  try  the  beer  when  it  is  in  wort, 
that  it  may  be  seen  whether  the  hanging  in  the 
well  will  accelerate  the  ripening  and  clarifying 
of  it. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  slutting^ 

386.  Divere,  we  see,  do  stut.  The  cause  may 
be,  in  most  the  refrigeration  of  the   tongnei 
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wh6Nby  it  k  lees  apt  le  more.  And  tkerefore 
we  eee  that  naturale  do  generally  atnt:  and  we 
eee,  that  in  thoee  that  stut,  if  tiiey  drink  wine 
modenrtely  th^  etat  leee,  beesose  it  heatedi,  and 
80  we  see  that  they  that  etot  do  etnt  more  in  the 
first  oUbr  to  speak  than  in  eontiniiance ;  becauee 
the  tongue  it  by  motion  somewhat  heated.  In 
some  also,  it  may  be^  thoogh  niiely ,  the  dryness  of 
the  longae,  which  likewise  maketh  it  less  apt 
to  move  as  well  as  cold :  for  it  is  an  affisct  that 
Cometh  to  some  wise  and  great  men;  as  it  did 
onto  Moses,  who  was  <Oingros  pr»pedite;''  and 
many  stutters,  we  find,  are  rery  choleric  men: 
choler  inducing  a  dryness  in  the  tongue. 

*  Bwperimentt  incomort  ttmehing  tmeik. 

387.  Smells  and  other  odours  are  sweeter  in 
the  ak  at  some  distance,  than  near  tlie  nose;  as 
hath  been  partly  touched  heretofore.  The  cause 
is  double :  first,  the  finer  mixture  or  incorporation 
of  the  smell :  for  we  see  that  in  sounds  l^ewise, 
they  are  sweetest  when  we  cannot  hear  erery 
part  by  itself.  The  other  reason  is,  for  that  all 
sweet  smells  have  joined  with  them  some  earthly 
or  crude  odours ;  and  at  some  distance  the  sweet, 
which  is  Ae  more  spiritual,  is  perceived,  and  &e 
earthy  reaches  not  so  far. 

388.  Sweet  smells  are  most  forcible  in  dry 
substances  when  they  are  broken ;  and  so  lUce- 
wise  in  oranges  or  lemons,  the  nipping  of  tiieir 
rind  giveth  out  their  smell  more :  and  generally 
when  bodies  are  moved  or  stirred,  though  not 
broken,  they  smell  more,  as  a  sweet-bag  waved. 
The  cause  is  double :  the  one,  for  that  there  is  a 

'  greater  emission  of  the  spirit  when  way  is  made ; 
and  this  holdeth  in  the  breaking,  nipping,  or 
crushing;  it  holdeth  also,  in  some  degree,  in  the 
moving ;  but  in  this  last  there  is  a  concurrence 
of  the  second  cause,  which  is  the  impulsion  of 
the  air  that  bringeth  the  scent  fiister  upon  us. 

389.  The  daintiest  smells  of  flowere  are  out 
of  those  plants  whose  leaves  smell  not;  as 
violets,  roses,  wallflowere,  gillyfiowers,  pinks, 
woodbines,  vine-flowers,  applo-blooms,  limetree- 
blooms,  bean-blooms,  &c.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
where  there  is  heat  and  strength  enough  in  the 
plant  to  make  &e  leaves  odorate,  there  the  smell 
of  the  flower  is  rather  evanid  and  weaker  than 
that  of  the  leaves ;  as  it  is  in  rosemary  flowere, 
lavender  flowere,  and  sweet-briar  roses.  But 
where  there  is  less  heat,  there  the  spirit  of  the 
plant  is  digested  and  refined,  and  severed  from  the 
grosser  juice,  in  the  efilorescence,  and  not  before. 

390.  Most  odoure  smell  best  broken  or  crushed, 
as  hath  been  said :  but  flowers  pressed  or  beaten  do 
lose  the  freshness  and  sweetness  of  their  odour. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  when  they  are  crushed,  tiie 
grosser  and  more  earthy  spirit  cometh  out  with 
the  finer,  and  troubleth  it;  whereas  in  stronger 
odoure  there  are  no  such  degrees  of  the  issue  of 
the  smell. 


Exferimmit  in  totmri  Umekmg  the  goodmen  ami 
thoicc  cf  vmUt* 

391.  It  is  a  thing  of  very  good  use  to  discover 
the  goodness  of  watere.  The  taste,  to  those  that 
drink  water  only,  dodi  somewhat:  but  other  <k- 
periments  are  more  sure.  First,  try  watare  by 
weight,  wherein  you  may  find  some  difference, 
though  not  much ;  and  the  lighter  you  may  ae- 
comit  tiie  better. 

39d.  Secondly  try  them  by  boiling  upon  an 
equal  fire;  and  that  which  consumeth  away 
fastest,  you  may  account  the  best. 

393.  Tliirdly,  try  them  in  seiceral  bottles  or 
open  vessels,  matches  in  every  thing  else,  and  see 
which  of  them  last  longest  without  stendi  or  eoi^ 
ruption.  And  that  which  hddeth  unputrefisd 
longest,  yon  may  likewise  account  the  best» 

394.  Fourthly,  try  them  by  making  dmdw 
stronger  or  smaller,  widi  ^  ssms  quaality  of 
malt;  ajMl  you  may  conclude,  that  that  water 
which  maketh  the  stronger  drink  is  the  more 
concocted  and  nourishing;  though  perhaps  it  be 
not  so  good  for  medicinal  use.  And  such  water, 
commonly,  is  the  water  of  large  and  navigable 
rivere ;  and  likewise  in  large  and  clean  ponds  of 
standing  water;  for  upon  both  them  the  sun  hath 
more  power  than  upon  fountains  or  small  rivere. 
And  I  conoMve  that  chalk  water  is  next  tiiem  die 
best  for  going  furthest  in  drink:  for  that  also 
helpeth  concoctbn ;  so  it  be  out  of  a  deep  well, 
for  then  it  cuieth  the  rawness  of  the  water; 
but  ciialky  water,  towards  the  top  of  the  earth, 
is  too  fretting;  as  it  appeareth  in  laundry  of 
clothes,  which  wear  out  apace  if  you  use  such 
watera. 

395.  Fifthly,  the  housewives  do  find  a  differ- 
ence in  waters,  for  the  bearing  or  not  bearing  of 
soap ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  more  fat  water  will 
bear  soap  best ;  for  the  hungry  water  doth  kill  the 
unctuous  nature  of  the  soap. 

396.  Sixthly,  you  may  make  a  judgment  of 
waters  according  to  the  place  whence  they  spring 
or  come:  the  rain-water  is,  by  the  physicians, 
esteemed  the  finest  and  the  best ;  but  yet  it  is  said 
to  putrefy  soonest,  which  is  likely,  because  of  the 
fineness  of  the  spirit :  and  in  conservatories  of 
rain-water,  such  as  they  have  in  Venioe,  &c., 
they  are  found  not  so  choice  watere ;  the  worse, 
periiaps,  because  they  are  covered  aloft  and  kept 
from  the  sun.  Snow-water  is  held  unwholesome ; 
insomuch  as  the  people  that  dwell  at  the  foot  of 
the  snow  mountains,  or  otherwise  upon  the  ascent, 
especially  the  women,  by  drinking  of  snow-water, 
have  great  bags  hanging  under  their  throats. 
Well-water,  except  it  be  upon  chalk,  or  a  very 
plentiful  spring,  maketh  meat  red ;  which  is  an 
ill  sign.  Springs  on  the  tops  of  high  hills  are 
the  best :  for  both  they  seem  to  have  a  lightness 
and  appetite  of  mounting;  and  besides,  they  are 
most  pure  and  unmingled ;  and  again,  are  more 
percolated  through  a  great  space  of  earth.    For 
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waters  in  valleys  joiii  in  effect  ander  ground  with 
aU  waters  of  the  same  level ;  whereas  springs  on 
the  tops  of  hills  pass  through  a  great  deal  of  pore 
earth  with  less  mixture  of  other  waters. 

997.  Serendilj,  jndgment  maj  he  made  of 
wtteis  by  tiie  wki  whereupon  the  water  mnneth ; 
as  pebMe  is  the  cleanest  and  best  tasted;  and 
next  to  that  elaj-water;  and  thirdly,  water  upon 
dialk;  fourthly,  ^at  upon  sand;  and  worst  of 
all  upon  mnd.  NeiAer  may  yon  trost  waters 
that  taste  sweet,  for  they  are  commonly  found  in 
rifling  groniids  of  great  cities,  which  must  needs 
take  in  a  great  deal  of  filth. 

&ijnrimetU  aoUtary  touMng  the  temforaU  heat 
under  the  equinoeUaL 

398.  In*  Peru,  and  divers  parts  of  the  West  In- 
dies, though  under  the  line,  the  heats  are  not  so 
intotorable  as  they  be  in  Barbary,  and  the  skirts 
of  the  torrid  zone.  The  causes  aie,  first  tftie  great 
brasses  which  the  motion  of  the  air  in  great  cir- 
elesy  such  as  are  under  the  girdle  of  ^  world, 
produceth,  which  do  refrigerate ;  and  therefore  in 
these  parts  no<Hi  is  nothing  so  hot,  when  the 
breexes  are  great,  as  about  nine  or  ten  of  the  clock 
in  the  forenoon.  Another  cause  is,  for  that  the 
lei^tfa  of  the  night,  and  the  dews  thereof,  do  com- 
peasate  the  heat  of  the  day.  A  third  cause  is, 
the  stay  of  the  sun ;  not  in  respect  of  day  and 
night,  for  that  we  ^»ake  of  before,  but  in  respect 
of  the  season;  for  under  the  line  the  sun  crosseth 
the  line,  and  maketh  two  summere  and  two 
winters,  but  in  the  skirts  of  the  torrid  zone  it 
doubleth  and  goeth  back  again,  and  so  maketh 
one  long  summer. 

Experiment  toHiary  touthingihe  coloration  of  hUuk 
and  tawny  Moors. 

399.  The  heat  of  the  son  maketh  men  black  in 
some  Connies,  as  in  iEtiiiopia  and  Guiney,  &c. 
Fire  doth  it  not,  as  we  see  in  glass-men,  that  are 
continually  about  the  fire.  The  reason  may  be, 
because  fire  doth  lick  up  the  spirits  and  blo«>d  of 
the  body,  so  as  they  exhale,  so  &at  it  ever  maketh 
men  look  pale  and  sallow;  but  the  sun,  which  is 
a  gentler  heat,  doth  but  draw  the  blood  to  the  out- 
ward parts,  and  rather  concocteth  it  than  so^eth 
it;' and  therefore  we  see  that  all  iEthiopes  are 
fieshy  and  plump,  and  have  great  lips,  all  which 
betoken  moisture  retained,  and  not  drawn  out. 
We  see  also,  that  the  Negroes  are  bred  in  countries 
that  hare  plenty  of  water,  by  rivere  and  otherwise ; 
for  Mero£,  which  was  the  metropolis  of  ^Ethiopia, 
was  upon  a  great  lake;  and  Congo,  where  the 
Negroes  are,  is  full  of  rivere.  And  the  confines 
of  tiie  river  Niger,  where  the  Negroes  also  are, 


are  well  watered :  and  the  region  above  Cape 
Verde  is  likewise  moist,  insomuch  as  it  is  pesti- 
lent through  moisture :  but  the  countries  of  the 
Aby ssenes,  and  Barbary,  and  Peru,  where  they  are 
tawny,  and  olivaster,  and  pale,  are  generally  more 
sandy  and  dry.  As  for  the  JEthiopes,  as  they  are 
plump  and  fleshy,  so,  it  may  be,  they  are  sanguine 
and  ruddy  coloured,  if  their  black  skin  wDuld 
suffer  it  to  be  seen. 

Experiment  eotttary  touching  motion  tfter  the  im^ 
stant  of  death. 
400.  Some  creatures  do  move  a  good  while 
af^r  their  head  is  off,  as  birds;  some  a  very 
little  time,  as  men  and  all  beasts ;  some  move, 
though  cut  in  several  pieces,  as  snsikes,  eels, 
worms,  flies,  &Cr  First,  therefore,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  deatii  is  the  reso- 
lution or  extinguishment  of  the  spirits;  and  that 
the  destruction  or  corruption  of  the  organs  is 
but  the  mediate  cause.  But  some  organs  are 
so  peremptorily  necessary,  that  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  spirits  doth  speedily  follow ;  but  yet 
so  as  there  is  an  interim  of  a  small  time.  It  is 
reported  by  one  of  the  ancients  of  credit,  that  a 
sacrificed  beast  hath  lowed  after  the  heart  hath 
been  severed ;  and  it  is  a  report  also  of  credit, 
that  the  head  of  a  pig  hath  been  opened,  and  the 
brain  put  into  the  pdm  of  a  man's  hand,  trem- 
bling, without  breaking  any  part  of  it,  or  severing 
it  from  the  marrow  of  the  back-bone,  during 
which  time  the  pig  hath  been,  in  all  appearance, 
stark  dead,  and  without  motion;  and  after  a  small 
time  the  brain  hath  been  replaced,  and  the  skull 
of  the  pig  closed,  and  the  pig  hath  a  little  after 
gone  about  And  certain  it  is,  that  an  eye,  upon 
revenge,  hath  been  thrust  forth,  so  as  it  hang^  a 
pretty  distance  by  the  visual  nerve ;  and  during 
that  time  the  eye  hath  been  without  any  power  of 
sight;  and  yet  after  being  replaced  recovered 
sight.  Now  the  spirits  are  chiefly  in  the  head  and 
cells  of  the  brain,  which  in  men  and  beasts  are 
large ;  and  therefore,  when  the  head  is  off,  they 
move  little  or  nothing.  But  birds  have  small 
heads,  and  therefore  the  spirits  are  a  little  more 
dispersed  in  the  sinews,  whereby  motion  remain- 
eth  in  them  a  little  longer;  insomuch  as  it  is  ex- 
tant in  story,  that  an  emperor  of  Rome,  to  show 
the  certainty  of  his  hand,  did  shoot  a  great  forked 
arrow  at  an  ostrich,  as  she  ran  swiftly  upon  the 
stage,  and  struck  off  her  head,  and  yet  she  con- 
tinued the  race  a  little  way  wiUi  her  head  off.  As 
for  worms,  and  flies,  and  eels,  the  spirits  are  dif- 
fused almost  all  over,  and  therefore  they  move  in 
their  several  pieces. 
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ExparimenU  in  contort  touching  tie  aecekration  (f 
germination* 

We  will  now  inquire  of  plants  or  vegetables, 
and  we  shall  do  it  with  diligence.  They  are  the 
principal  part  of  the  third  day's  work.  They  are 
^  first  ('prodncat,"  which  is  tiie  word  of  animation: 
for  the  other  words  are  but  the  words  of  essence. 
And  they  are  of  excellent  and  general  use  for 
fbod»  medicine,  and  a  number  of  mechanical  arts. 

401.  There  were  sown  in  a  bed,  turnip-seed, 
ladish-seed,  wheat,  cucumber-seed,  and  peas. 
The  bed  we»call  a  hot-bed,  and  the  manner  of  it 
is  this :  there  was  taken  horse-dung,  old  and  well 
rotted;  this  was  laid  upon  a  bank  half  a  foot 
high,  and  supported  round  about  with  planks ;  and 
upon  the  top  was  cast  sifted  earth,  some  two 
fingers'  deep,  and  then  the  seed  sprinkled  upon  it, 
having  been  steeped  all  night  in  water  mixed  with 
cow-dung.  The  turnip-seed  and  the  wheat  came 
up  half  an  inch  above  ground  within  two  days 
after,  without  any  watering.  The  rest,  the  third 
day.  The  experiment  was  made  in  October ;  and, 
it  may  be  in  the  spring,  the  accelerating  would 
have  been  the  speedier.  This  is  a  noble  experi- 
ment; for  without  this  help  they  would  have 
been  four  times  as  long  in  coming  up.  But  there 
doth  not  occur  to  me,  at  this  present,  any  use 
thereof  for  profit,  except  it  should  be  for  sowing  of 
peas,  which  have  their  prices  very  much  increased 
by  the  early  coming.  It  may  be  tried  also  with 
cherries,  strawberries,  and  other  fruit,  which  are 
dearest  when  they  come  early. 

403.  There  was  wheat  steeped  in  water  mixed 
with  cow-dung;  other  in  water  mixed  with  horse- 
dung;  other  in  water  mixed  with  pigeonrdung; 
other  in  urine  of  man,  other  in  water  mixed  with 
ehalk  powdered,  other  in  water  mixed  with  soot, 
other  in  water  mixed  with  ashes,  other  in  water 
mixed  with  bay-salt,  other  in  claret  wine,  other  in 
malmsey,  other  in  spirit  of  wine.  The  proportion 
of  the  mixture  was  a  fourth  part  of  the  ingredients 
to  the  water ;  save  that  there  was  not  of  the  salt 
above  an  eighth  part  The  urine,  and  the  wines, 
and  the  spirit  of  wine,  were  simple  without  mix- 
ture of  water.  The  time  of  Uie  steeping  was 
twelve  hours.  The  time  of  the  year  October. 
There  vras  also  other  wheat  sown  unsteeped,  but 
watered  twice  a  day  with  warm  water.  There 
was  also  other  wheat  sown  simple,  to  compare  it 
vrith  the  rest  The  event  was,  that  those  that 
were  in  the  mixture  of  dung,  and  urine,  and  soot, 
chalk,  ashes  and  salt,  came  up  within  six  days : 
and  those  that  afterwards  proved  the  highest, 
thickest  and  most  lusty,  were  first  the  urine,  and 
then  the  dungs,  next  the  chalk,  next  the  soot, 
next  the  ashes,  next  the  salt,  next  the  wheat 
aimple  of  itself  unsteeped  and  unwatered,  next 


the  watered  twioe  a  day  with  warm  water,  next 
the  claret  wine.  So  that  these  three  last  wen 
slower  than  the  ordinary  wheat  of  itself,  and  Uiit 
culture  did  rather  retard  than  advance.  As  for 
those  that  were  steeped  in  malmsey,  and  spirit  of 
wine,  they  came  not  up  at  all.  This  is  a  rich  ex- 
periment for  profit;  for  the  most  of  the  steepings 
are  cheap  things,  and  the  goodness  of  the  crop 
is  a  great  matter  of  gain,  if  the  goodness  of  tfaA 
crop  answer  the  earliness  of  the  coming  up,  as  it 
is  like  it  will,  both  being  fVom  the  vigour  of  the 
seed,  which  also  partly  appeared  in  the  former  ex* 
periments,  as  hath  been  said.  This  experiment 
would  be  tried  in  other  grains,  seeds,  and  kernels : 
for  it  may  be  some  steeping  will  agree  best  with 
some  seeds.  It  would  be  tried  also  with  roots 
steeped  as  before,  but  for  longer  time.  It  would 
be  tried  also  in  several  seasons  of  the  year,  espe- 
cially in  the  spring. 

403.  Strawberries  watered  now  and  then,  as 
once  in  three  days,  with  water  wherein  hath  been 
steeped  sheeps-dung  or  pigeons-dung,  will  prevent 
and  come  early.  And  it  is  like  the  same  effect 
would  follow  in  other  berries,  herbs,  flowers, 
grains,  or  trees.  And  therefore  it  is  an  experi- 
ment, though  vulgar  in  strawberries,  yet  not 
brought  into  use  generally:  for  it  is  usual  to  help 
the  ground  with  muck,  and  likewise  to  recomfort 
it  sometimes  with  muck  put  to  the  roots ;  but  to 
water  it  with  muck-water,  which  is  like  to  be 
more  forcible,  is  not  practised. 

404.  Dung,  or  chalk,  or  blood,  applied  in  sub- 
stance, seasonably,  to  the  roots  of  trees,  doth  set 
Uiem  forwards.  But  to  do  it  unto  herbs,  without 
mixture  of  vrater  or  earth,  it  may  be  these  helps 
are  too  hot 

405.  The  former  means  of  helping  germination 
are  either  by  the  goodness  and  strength  of  the 
nourishment,  or  by  the  comforting  and  exciting 
the  spirits  in  the  plant,  to  draw  the  nourishment 
better.  And  of  this  latter  kind,  concerning  the 
comforting  of  the  spirits  of  the  plant,  are  also  the 
experiments  that  follow ;  though  they  be  not  a^ 
plications  to  the  root  or  seed.  The  planting  of 
trees  warm  upon  a  wall  against  the  south,  or  south- 
east sun,  doth  hasten  their  coming  on  and  ripen- 
ing; and  the  south-east  is  found  to  be  better  than 
the  south-west,  though  the  south-west  be  the 
hotter  coast  But  the  cause  is  chiefly,  for  that 
the  heat  of  the  morning  succeedeth  the  cold  of  the 
night :  and  partly,  because  many  times  the  south- 
west sun  is  too  parching.  So  likewise  the  plant- 
ing of  them  upon  the  back  of  a  chimney  where  a 
fire  is  kept,  doth  hasten  their  coming  on  and 
ripening;  nay  more,  the  drawing  of  the  boughs 
into  the  inside  of  a  room  where  a  fire  is  continually 
kept,  worketh  the  same  effect,  which  hath 
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tried  with  grapes,  issomach  as  they  will  come  a 
Bon^  eariier  than  the  grapes  abroad* 

4(y6.  Besides  the  two  means  of  acceleratiiig 
gemdnatioii  formerly  described ;  that  is  to  say, 
te  mmidiiig  of  the  nourishment ;  and  comforting 
of  the  ^trit  of  the  plant:  there  is  a  third,  which 
is  the  making  way  for  the  easy  coming  to  the 
nooiishment,  and  drawing  it  And  therefore 
gentle  digging  and  loosening  of  the  earth  about 
tbe  roots  of  trees :  and  the  removing  herbs  and 
iiowers  into  new  earth  once  in  two  years,  which 
is  &e  same  thing,  for  Uie  new  earth  is  ever  looser, 
doth  greatly  farther  the  prospering  and  earliness 
of  plants. 

407.  But  the  most  admirable  acceleration  by 
facilitating  the  nourishment  is  that  of  water.  For 
a  standard  of  a  damask  rose  with  the  root  on,  was 
set  in  a  chamber  where  no  fire  was,  upright  in  an 
eai^ien  pan,  full  of  fair  water,  without  any  mix- 
ture, half  a  foot  under  the  water,  the  standard  be- 
ing more  than  two  foot  high  above  the  water : 
within  the  space  of  ten  days  the  standard  did  put 
forth  a  fair  green  leaf,  and  some  other  little  buds, 
which  stood  at  a  stay,  without  any  show  of  decay 
or  withering,  more  than  seven  days.  But  after- 
wards ^t  leaf  faded,  but  the  young  buds  did 
sprout  on,  which  afterward  opened  into  fair  leaves 
in  the  space  of  three  months,  and  continued  so  a 
while  after,  till  upon  removal  we  left  the  trial. 
But  note,  that  the  leaves  were  somewhat  paler 
and  lighter-coloured  than  the  leaves  used  to  be 
abroad.  Note,  that  the  first  buds  were  in  the  end 
of  October ;  and  it  is  likely  that  if  it  had  been  in 
the  spring  time,  it  would  have  put  forth  with 
greater  strength,  and,  it  may  be,  to  have  grown 
on  to  bear  flowers.  By  this  means  you  may  have, 
as  it  seemed,  roses  set  in  the  midst  of  a  pool,  be- 
ing supported  with  some  stay ;  which  is  matter 
of  rareness  and  pleasure,  though  of  small  use. 
This  is  the  more  strange,  for  that  the  like  rose- 
standard  was  put  at  the  same  time  into  water 
mixed  with  horse-dung,  the  horse-dung  about  the 
fourth  part  to  the  water,  and  in  four  month's  space, 
while  it  was  observed,  put  not  forth  any  leaf, 
though  divers  buds  at  the  first,  as  the  other. 

408.  A  Dutch  flower  that  had  a  bulbous  root, 
was  likewise  put  at  the  same  time  all  underwater, 
some  two  or  tfiree  fingers*  deep,  and  within  seven 
days  sprouted,  and  continued  long  after  further 
growing.  There  were  also  put  in,  a  beet-root,  a 
borage  root,  and  a  radish-root,  which  had  all  their 
leaves  cut  almost  close  to  the  roots,  and  within 
nx  weeks  had  fair  leaves,  and  so  continued  till 
the  end  of  November. 

409.  Note,  that  if  roots,  or  peas,  or  flowers, 
may  be  accelerated  in  their  coming  and  ripening, 
there  is  a  double  profit;  the  one  in  the  high  price 
that  those  things  bear  when  they  come  early :  the 
other  in  the  swifhiess  of  their  returns :  for  in  some 
groonds  which  are  strong,  you  shall  have  a  radish, 


&c,  come  in  a  month,  that  in  other  grounds  will 
not  come  in  two,  and  so  make  double  returns. 

410.  Wheat  also  was  put  into  the  water,  and 
came  not  forth  at  all ;  so  as  it  seemeth  there  must 
be  some  strength  and  bulk  in  the  body  put  into 
the  water,  as  it  is  in  roots,  for  grains,  or  seeds, 
the  cold  of  the  water  will  mortify.  But  casually 
some  wheat  lay  under  the  pan,  which  was  some- 
what moistened  by  the  suing  of  the  pan;  which 
in  six  weeks,  as  aforesaid,  looked  mouldy  to  the 
eye,  but  it  was  sprouted  forth  half  a  finger's 
length. 

411.  It  seemeth  by  these  instances  of  water, 
that  for  nourishment  the  water  is  almost  all  in  all, 
and  that  the  earth  doth  but  keep  the  plant  upright, 
and  save  it  from  over-heat  and  oversold;  and 
therefore  is  a  comfortable  experiment  Tor  good 
drinkers.  It  proveth  also  that  our  former  opinion, 
that  drink  incorporate  with  flesh  or  roots,  as  in 
capon-beer,  &c.,  will  nourish  more  easily  than 
meat  and  drink  taken  severally. 

413.  The  housing  of  plants,  I  conceive,  will 
both  accelerate  germination,  and  bring  forth 
flowers  and  plants  in  the  colder  seasons :  and  as 
we  house  hot-country  plants,  as  lemons,  oranges, 
myrtles,  to  save  them;  so  we  may  house  our  own 
country  plants,  to  forward  them,  and  make  them 
come  in  the  cold  seasons ;  in  such  sort,  that  yoa 
may  have  violets,  strawberries,  peas,  all  winter : 
so  that  you  sow  or  remove  them  at  fit  times. 
This  experiment  is  to  be  referred  unto  the  comforU 
ing  of  the  spirit  of  the  plant  by  warmth,  as  well 
as  housing  ^eir  boughs,  &c.  So  then  the  means 
to  accelerate  germination,  are  in  particular  eight, 
in  general  three. 

Experiments  in  eoruort  touching  the  putting  hatk 
or  retardation  of  germination. 

413.  To  make  roses,  or  other  flowers  come 
late,  it  is  an  experiment  of  pleasure.  For  the  an- 
cients esteemed  much  of  "  rosa  sera.''  And  in- 
deed the  November  rose  is  the  sweetest,  having 
been  less  exhaled  by  the  sun.  The  means  are 
these.  First,  the  cutting  oflf  their  tops  imme- 
diately after  they  have  done  bearing,  and  then 
they  will  come  again  the  same  year  about  No- 
vember :  but  they  will  not  come  just  on  the  tops 
where  they  were  cut,  but  out  of  those  shoots 
which  were,  as  it  were,  water  boughs.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  the  sap,  which  otherwise  would  have 
fed  the  top,  though  after  bearing,  will,  by  the 
discharge  of  that,  divert  unto  the  side  sprouts, 
and  they  will  come  to  bear,  but  later. 

414.  The  second  is  the  pulling  off  the  buds  of 
the  rose,  when  they  are  newly  knotted ;  for  then 
the  side  branches  will  bear.  The  cause  is  the 
same  with  the  former;  for  cutting  off  the  tops, 
and  pulling  off  the  buds,  work  the  same  effect,  in 
retention  of  the  sap  for  a  time,  and  diversion  of  it 
to  the  sprouts  that  were  not  so  forward. 
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415.  The  third  is  the  outtin^  off  8ome  few  of 
.  the  top  boughs  in  the  spring  time,  bat  snffining 

the  lower  boughs  to  grow  on.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  the  boughs  do  help  to  draw  up  tiie  sap 
more  strongly;  and  we  see  that  in  polling  of 
trees,  many  do  use  to  leave  a  bough  or  two  on 
the  top,  to  help  to  draw  up  the  sap.  And  it  is  re- 
ported also,  ihsX  if  you  graft  upon  the  bough  of  a 
tree,  and  cut  off  some  of  the  old  boughs,  the  new 
cions  will  perish. 

416.  The  fourth  is  by  laying  the  roots  bare 
about  Christmas  some  days.  Tlie  cause  is  plain, 
for  that  it  doth  arrest  the  sap  from  going  upwards 
for  a  time ;  which  arrest  is  afterwards  released  by 
the  covering  of  the  root  again  with  earth ;  and  then 
the  sap  getteth  up,  but  later. 

417%  The  fifth  is  the  removing  of  the  tree  some 
month  before  it  buddeth.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
some  time  will  be  required  after  the  remove  for 
the  re-settling,  before  it  can  draw  the  juice ;  and 
that  time  being  lost,  the  blossom  must  needs  come 
forth  later. 

418.  The  sixth  is  the  grafting  of  roses  in  May, 
which  commonly  gardeners  do  not  until  July ;  and 
then  they  bear  not  till  the  next  year;  but  if  you 
graft  them  in  May,  they  will  bear  the  same  year, 
but  late. 

419.  The  seventh  is  the  girding  of  the  body  of 
the  tree  about  with  some  packthread ;  for  that  also 
in  a  degree  restraineth  the  sap,  and  maketh  it  come 
up  more  late  and  more  slowly. 

420.  The  eighth  is  the  planting  of  them  in  a 
shade,  or  in  a  hedge :  the  cause  is,  partly  the 
keeping  out  of  the  sun,  which  hasteneth  the  sap 
to  rise ;  and  partly  the  robbing  of  them  of  nourish* 
ment  by  the  stuff  in  the  hedge.  These  means 
may  be  practised  upon  other,  both  trees  and  flow- 
ers, «<  mutatis  mutandis.^* 

431.  Men  have  entertained  a  conceit  that  show- 
eth  prettily ;  namely,  that  if  you  graft  a  late  com- 
ing fruit  upon  a  stock  of  a  £ruit  tree  that  cometh 
early,  ^  graft  will  bear  £ruit  early ;  as  a  peach 
upon  a  cherry,  and  contrariwise,  if  an  early-com- 
ing fruit  upon  a  stock  of  a  fruit  tree  that  cometh 
late,  the  graft  will  bear  fruit  late,  as  a  cherry  upon 
a  peach.  But  these  are  but  imaginations,  and 
untrue.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  cion  over- 
ruleth  the  stock  quite,  and  the  stock  is  but  passive 
only,  and  giveth  aliment,  but  no  motion  to  the 
graft. 

ExperimetUs  in  contort  touching  the  mdioraiion 
cffruiU^  traa,  andplantt. 
We  will  speak  now,  how  to  make  firuits,  flow- 
ers, and  roots  larger,  in  more  plenty,  and  sweeter 
than  they  use  to  be,  and  how  to  make  the  trees 
themselves  more  tall,  more  spread,  and  more  hasty 
and  sudden  than  they  use  to  be.  Wherein  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  former  experiments  of  accele- 
ration will  serve  much  to  these  purposes.  And 
again,  that  these  experiments,  which  we  shall  now 


set  down,  do  serve  also  for  acceieratien,  becaase 
both  effects  proceed  from  the  increase  of  vigour  in 
^  tree;  but  yet,  to  avoid  confusion,  and  because 
some  of  the  means  are  more  proper  for  the  one 
effect,  and  some  for  the  other,  we  will  handle  them 
apart. 

432.  It  is  an  assured  experience,  that  a  heap 
of  flint  or  stone,  laid  about  the  bottom  of  a  wild 
tree,  as  an  oak,  elm,  ash,  &c.,  upon  the  first 
planting,  doth  make  it  prosper  double  as  much  as 
without  it.  The  cause  is,  for  that  it  retaineth  the 
moisture  which  falleth  at  any  time  upon  the  tree, 
and  suffereth  it  not  to  be  exhaled  by  the  sun. 
Again,  it  keepeth  the  tree  warm  from  cold  blasts 
and  frosts,  as  it  were  in  a  house.  It  may  be  also, 
there  is  somewhat  in  the  keeping  of  it  steady  at 
the  first  Query,  If  laying  of  straw  some  height 
about  the  body  of  a  tree  will  not  make  the  tree 
forwards.  For  though  the  root  giveth  the  sap, 
yet  it  is  the  body  that  draweth  it  But  you  must 
note,  that  if  you  lay  stones  about  a  stalk  of  let- 
tuce, or  other  plants  that  are  more  soft^  it  will 
over-moisten  the  roots,  so  as  the  worms  will  eat 
them. 

423.  A  tree,  at  the  first  setting,  should  not  be 
shaken,  until  it  hath  taken  root  fully :  and  there- 
fore some  have  put  two  little  forks  about  the  bot- 
tom of  their  trees  to  keep  them  uprif^t;  but  after 
a  year's  rooting,  then  shaking  doth  ^e  tree  good, 
by  loosening  of  the  earth,  and,  pedu^,  by  ex- 
ercising, as  it  were,  and  stirring  the  sap  of  the 
tree. 

424.  Generally  the  cutting  away  of  bou^  and 
suckers  at  the  root  and  body  doth  nu^e  trees  giow 
high ;  and  contrariwise,  the  polling  and  cutting  of 
the  top  maketh  them  grow  spread  and  bushy*  As 
we  see  in  pollards,  &c. 

425.  It  is  reported,  that  to  make  hasty-growing 
coppice  woods,  the  way  is,  to  take  willow,  sallow, 
poplar,  alder,  of  some  seven  years'  growth ;  and  to 
set  them  not  upright,  but  aslope,  a  reasonable 
depth  under  the  ground ;  and  then,  instead  of  one 
root  they  will  put  forth  many,  and  so  carry  more 
shoots  upon  a  stem. 

426.  When  you  would  have  many  new  roots 
of  fruit  trees,  taJce  a  low  tree  and  bow  it,  and  lay 
dl  his  branches  aflat  upon  the  ground,  and  cast 
earth  upon  them,  and  every  twig  will  take  root 
And  this  is  a  very  profitable  experiment  for 
costly  trees,  for  the  boughs  will  make  stocks 
without  charge;  such  as  are  apricots,  peaches, 
almonds,  cornelians,  mulberries,  figs,  &c.  The 
like  is  continually  practised  with  vines,  roses, 
musk-roses,  &c. 

427.  From  May  to  July  you  may  take  off  the 
bark  of  any  bough,  being  of  the  bigness  of  three 
or  four  inches,  and  cover  the  bare  place,  somewhat 
above  and  below,  with  loam  well  tempered  with 
horse-dung,  binding  it  fast  down.  Then  cut  off 
the  bough  about  Allhallontide  in  the  bare  place, 
and  set  it  in  the  ground,  and  it  will  grow  to  be  a 
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&ir  tioe  in  ooe  JiMC.  Tbe  eanae  isay  b«,  far  thit 
the  buing  firom  the  baik  ke^odi  tiw  sap  from  d^ 
seondiiig  towaids  winter f  and  ao  kaldeth  it  in  the 
boogh ;  and  it  may  be  alao  that  the  loam  and 
horae-dong  applied  to  the  baie  place  do  moisten 
it,  and  cherish  it,  and  make  it  more  apt  to  pat 
forth  the  root.  Note,  that  this  may  be  a  general 
means  for  keeping  up  the  sap  of  trees  in  their 
boogfas,  which  may  serre  to  other  efieets. 

428.  It  hath  been  practised  in  trees  that  show 
£ur  and  bear  not,  to  bore  a  hole  throngh  the  heart 
of  the  tree,  and  thereupon  it  will  bear.  Which 
may  be,  for  that  the  tree  before  bad  too  much  re- 
pletion, and  w^as  oppressed  with  its  own  sap;  for 
repletion  is  an  enemy  to  generation. 

439.  It  hath  been  practised  in  trees  that  do  not 
bear,  to  cleave  two  or  tiiree  of  the  chief  voots,  and 
to  pat  into  the  cleft  a  small  pebble,  which  may 
keep  it  open,  and  &«i  it  will  bear.  The  cause 
maybe,  for  that  a  root  of  a  tree  may  be,  as  itwere 
hide-bound,  no  less  than  the  body  of  the  tree ; 
but  it  will  not  keep  open  without  somewhat  put 
into  it 

430.  It  is  usually  practised,  to  set  trees  that 
require  much  sun  upon  walls  against  the  south ; 
as  apricots,  peaches,  plums,  vines,  figs,  and  the 
like.  It  hath  a  double  commodity ;  the  one,  the 
heat  of  the  wall  by  reflection ;  the  other,  tbe  taldng 
away  of  the  shade;  for  when  a  tree  groweth 
round,  the  upper  boughs  oyer-shadow  the  lower : 
but  when  it  is  spread  upon  a  wall,  the  sun  cometh 
alike  upon  the  upper  and  lower  branches. 

431.  It  hath  also  been  practised  by  some,  to 
pull  off  some  leaves  firom  the  trees  so  spread,  that 
the  sun  may  come  upon  the  bough  and  fruit  the 
better*  l%ere  hath  been  practised  also  a  curiosity, 
to  set  a  tree  upon  the  nortii  side  of  a  wall,  and  at 
a  little  height  to  draw  it  through  the  wsdl,  and 
spread  it  upon  the  south  side :  conceiying  that  the 
root  and  lower  part  of  the  stock  should  enjoy  the 
freshness  of  the  shade;  and  the  upper  boughs 
and  firuit,  the  comfort  of  the  sun.  But  it  sorted 
not ;  the  cause  is,  for  that  the  root  requireth  some 
oomfort  from  the  sun,  though  under  earth,  as  well 
as  &e  body :  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body  more 
than  the  upper,  as  we  seen  in  compassing  a  tree 
below  with  straw. 

493.  The  lowness  of  the  bough  where  the  fruit 
cometh,  maketh  the  fruit  greater,  and  to  ripen 
better ;  for  you  shall  erer  see,  in  apricots,  peaches, 
or  meloeotones  upon  a  wall,  the  greatest  fimits 
towards  the  bottom.  And  in  France,  the  grapes 
that  make  the  wine  grow  upon  low  vines  bound 
to  small  stakes;  and  the  raised  vines  in  arbours 
make  but  verjuice.  It  is  true,  that  in  Italy  and 
other  countries  where  they  have  hotter  sun,  they 
raise  diem  upon  elms  and  trees ;  but  I  conceive, 
that  if  the  French  maimer  of  planting  low  were 
brought  in  use  there,  ^ir  wines  would  be 
'  tflionger  and  sweeter.  But  it  is  more  chargeable 
(in  respect  of  the  props.    It  were  good  to  try 


whether  a  tree  grafted  somewhat  near  the  ground, 
and  ihe  lower  boughs  only  maintained,  and  the 
higher  continually  pruned  off,  would  not  make  a 
larger  fruit. 

433.  To  have  fruit  in  greater  plenty,  the  way  is 
to  graft  not  only  upon  young  stocks,  but  upon 
divers  boughs  of  an  old  treef  for  they  will  bear 
great  numbers  of  fruit :  whereas  if  you  graft  but 
upon  one  stock  the  tree  can  bear  but  few. 

434.  The  digging  yearly  about  the  roots  of 
trees,  which  is  a  great  means  both  to  the  accelera- 
tion and  melioration  of  fruits,  is  practised  in  no- 
thing but  in  vines :  which  if  it  were  transferred 
unto  other  trees  and  shrubs,  as  roses,  &c.,  I  eon. 
ceive  would  advance  Ham  likewise. 

435.  It  hath  been  known,  that  a  fimit-tree  hath 
been  blown  up  almost  by  the  roots,  and  set  up 
again,  and  the  next  year  bear  exceedingly.  The 
cause  of  this  was  nothing  but  the  loosening  of  the 
earth,  which  comforteth  any  tree,  and  is  fit  to  be 
practised  more  than  it  is  in  fruit-trees :  for  trees 
caimot  be  so  fitly  removed  into  new  grounds  as 
flowers  and  herbs  may. 

436.  To  revive  an  old  tree,  the  digring  of  it 
about  the  roots,  and  applying  new  mcnud  to  the 
roots,  is  the  way.  We  see  also  that  draught-oxen 
put  into  fresh  pasture  gather  new  and  tender 
flesh ;  and  in  all  things  better  nourishment  than 
ha^  been  used  doth  help  to  renew ;  especially  if 
it  be  not  only  better,  but  changed  and  differing 
from  the  former. 

437.  If  an  heri>  be  cut  off  from  the  roots  in  the  ' 
beffiiming  of  winter,  and  then  the  earth  be  trodden 
and  beaten  down  hard  with  the  foot  and  spade, 
the  roots  will  become  of  very  great  magnitude  in 
summer.  The  reason  is,  for  that  the  moisture  b^ 
tng  forbidden  to  come  up  in  the  plant,  stayeth 
longer  in  the  root,  and  so  dilateth  it.  And  gar- 
deners use  to  tread  down  any  loose  ground  after 
they  have  sown  onions,  or  turnips,  &c. 

438.  If  ««panicum*'  be  laid  below  and  about 
tbe  bottom  of  a  root,  it  will  cause  the  root  to  grow 
to  an  excessive  bigness.  The  cause  is,  for  thai 
being  itself  of  a  spongy  substance,  it  draweth  the 
moisture  of  the  earth  to  it,  and  so  feedeth  the  root. 
This  is  of  greatest  use  for  onions,  turnips,  pars- 
nips, and  carrots. 

439.  The  shifting  of  ground  is  a  means  to 
better  the  tree  and  fruit ;  but  with  this  caution, 
that  all  things  do  prosper  best  when  they  are  ad- 
vanced to-  the  better;  your  nursery  of  stocks 
ought  to  be  in  a  more  barren  ground  than  the 
ground  is  whereunto  you  remove  them.  So  all 
graziers  prefer  their  cattle  from  meaner  pastures 
to  better.  We  see  also,  that  hardness  in  youth 
lengtheneth  life,  because  it  leaveth  a  cherishing 
to  the  better  of  Ae  body  in  age :  nay,  in  exercises, 
it  is  good  to  begin  with  the  hardest,  as  dancing 
in  thick  shoes,  &c. 

440.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  backing  of 
trees  in  their  bark,  both  downright  snd  acro8%,  ^ 
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as  yoa  may  make  them  rather  in  slices  than  in 
continued  hacks,  doth  great  good  to  trees;  and 
especially  delivereth  them  from  being  hide-boand, 
and  killeth  their  moss. 

441.  Shade  to  some  plants  conduoeth  to  make 
them  large  and  prosperoos  more  than  sun,  as  in 
strawberries  and  bays,  &c.  Therefore  amongst 
strawberries  sow  here  and  there  some  borage  seed, 
and  yon  shall  find  the  strawberries  ander  those 
leayes  far  more  large  than  their  fellows.  And 
bays  yon  must  plant  to  the  north,  or  defend  them 
from  the  sun  by  a  hedge-row ;  and  when  you  sow 
the  berries,  weed  not  the  borders  for  the  first  half 
year ;  for  the  weed  giveth  them  shade. 

449.  To  increase  the  crops  of  plants,  there 
would  be  considered  not  only  the  increasing  the 
lust  of  the  ea^,  or  of  the  plant,  but  the  saving  also 
of  that  which  is  spilt  So  they  have  lately  made 
a  trial  to  set  wheat,  which  nerertheless  hath  been 
left  off,  because  of  the  trouble  and  pains :  yet  so 
much  is  true,  that  there  is  much  saved  by  the  set- 
ting, in  comparison  of  that  which  is  sown,  both 
by  keeping  it  from  being  picked  up  by  birds,  and 
by  avoiding  the  jihallow  lying  of  it,  whereby 
much  that  is  sown  taketh  no  root. 

443.  It  is  prescribed  by  some  of  the  ancients, 
that  you  take  small  trees,  upon  which  figs  or  other 
fndt  grow,  being  yet  unripe,  and  cover  the'  trees 
in  the  middle  of  autumn  with  dung  until  the 
spring;  and  then  take  them  up  in  a  warm  day, 
and  replant  them  in  good  ground ;  and  by  that 
means  the  former  yearns  tree  will  be  ripe,  as  by  a 
new  birth,  when  other  trees  of  the  same  kind  do 
but  blossom.  But  this  seemeth  to  have  no  great 
probability. 

444.  It  is  reported,  that  if  you  take  nitre,  and 
mingle  it  with  water,  to  the  thickness  of  honey, 
and  therewith  anoint  the  bud  after  the  vine  is  cut, 
it  will  sprout  forth  within  eight  days.  The  cause 
is  like  to  be,  if  the  experiment  be  true,  the  open- 
ing of  the  bud  and  of  the  parts  contiguous,  by  the 
spirit  of  the  nitre ;  for  nitre  is,  as  it  were,  the  life 
of  vegetables. 

445.  Take  seed,  or  kernels  of  apples,  pears, 
oranges;  or  a  peach,  or  a  plum-stone,  &c.  and 
put  them  into  a  squill,  which  is  like  a  great  onion, 
and  they  will  come  up  much  earlier  than  in  the 
earth  itself.  This  I  conceive  to  be  as  a  kind  of 
giafUng  in  the  root;  for  as  the  stock  of  a  graft 
yieldeth  better  prepared  nourishment  to  the  graft 
than  the  crude  earth,  so  the  squill  doth  the  like  to 
the  seed.  And  I  suppose  the  same  would  be  done 
by  putting  kernels  into  a  turnip  or  the  like,  save 
that  the  squill  is  more  vigorous  and  hot.  It  may 
be  tried  also,  with  putting  onion-seed  into  an 
onion-head,  which  thereby,  perhaps,  will  bring 
forth  a  larger  and  earlier  onion. 

446.  The  pricking  of  a  fruit  in  several  places, 
when  it  is  almost  at  its  bigness,  and  b^ore  it 
ri|)eneth,  hath  been  practised  with  success,  to 
ripen  the  fruit  more  suddenly.    We  see  the.  ex- 


ample df  the  biting  of  #a^  or  worms  upon  fruity, 
whereby  it  manifestly  ripeneth  the  sooner. 

447.  It  is  reported,  that  ««alga  marina,*^  sea- 
weed, put  under  the  rooto  of  coleworte,  and,  per- 
haps, of  other  plants,  will  further  their  growth. 
The  virtue,  no  doubt,  hath  relation  to  salt,  which 
is  a  great  help  to  fertility. 

448.  It  hath  been  practised,  to  cut  off  the  stalks 
of  cucumbers,  immediately  after  their  bearing, 
close  by  the  earth;  and  then  to  cast  a  pretty 
quantity  of  earth  upon  the  plant  that  remaineth« 
and  they  will  bear  next  year  fruit  long  before  the 
ordinary  time.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that  the 
sap  goeth  down  the  sooner,  and  is  not  spent  in 
the  stalk  or  leaf,  which  remaineth  after  the  fruit* 
Where  note,  that  the  dying  in  the  winter  of  tiie 
roote  of  plants  that  are  annual,  seemeth  to  be 
partly  caused  by  the  over-expense  of  the  sap  into 
stalk  and  leaves;  which  being  prevented,  they 
will  superannuate,  if  they  stand  warm. 

449.  The  pulling  off  many  of  the  blossoms 
from  a  fruit-tree  doth  make  the  fruit  fairer.  The 
cause  is  manifest;  for  that  the  sap  hath  the  les» 
to  nourish.  And  it  is  a  common  experience,  that 
if  you  do  not  pull  off  some  blossoms  the  first 
time  a  tree  bloometh,  it  will  blossom  iteelf  to 
death. 

45Q.  It  were  good  to  try  what  would  be  the 
effect,  if  all  the  blossoms  were  pulled  from  a 
fruit-tree :  or  the  acorns  and  chestnut-buds,  iic,^ 
from  a  wild  tree,  for  two  years  together.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  tree  will  either  put  forth  the  third 
year  bigger  and  more  plentiful  fruit :  or  else,  the 
same  years,  larger  leaves,  because  of  the  sap 
stored  up. 

451.  It  hath  been  generally  received,  that  a 
plant  watered  with  warm  water  will  come  up 
sooner  and  better  than  with  cold  water  or  with 
showers.  But  our  experiment  of  watering  wheat 
with  warm  water,  as  hath  been  said,  succeeded 
not;  which  may  be,  because  the  trial  was  too 
late  in  the  year,  viz.,  in  the  end  of  October. 
For  the  cold  then  coming  upon  the  seed,  after  it 
was  made  more  tender  by  the  warm  water,  might 
check  it. 

452.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  grafting,  for 
the  most  part  doth  meliorate  the  fruit.  The  cause 
is  manifest;  for  that  the  nourishment  is  better 
prepared  in  the  stock  than  in  the  crude  earth ;  but 
yet  note  well,  that  there  be  some  trees  that  are 
said  to  come  up  more  happily  from  the  kernel 
than  from  the  graft,  as  the  peach  and  melocotone. 
The  cause,  I  suppose  to  be,  for  that  those  plante 
require  a  nourishment  of  great  moisture;  and 
though  the  nourishment  of  the  stock  be  finer  and 
bettor  prepared,  yet  it  is  not  so  moist  and  plentiful 
as  the  nourishment  of  the  earth.  And  indeed  we 
see  those  finite  are  very  cold  fruite  in  their  natoie. 

453.  It  hath  been  received,  that  a  smaller  pear 
grafted  upon  a  stock  that  beareth  a  greater  pear» 
will  become  great.    But  I  think  it  is  as  trae  es- 
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dot  of  the  prime  fiidt  upon  Ihe  late  stock;  and 
Me  oonTeieo,*'  which  we  lejeoted  before;  for  the 
cum  will  gorem.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable 
enoogh,  that  if  yoa  can  get  a  don  to  grow  upon 
a  stock  of  another  kind,  that  is  maeh  moister 
than  its  own  stock,  it  may  make  the  froit  greater, 
because  it  will  yield  more  plentiful  nourishment, 
thoogh  it  is  like  it  will  make  the  fruit  baser. 
Bnt  generally  Hie  grafting  is  upon  a  drier  stock, 
as  the  apple  upon  a  crab,  the  pear  upon  a  thorn, 
&e.  Yet  it  is  r^orted,  that  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries they  will  graft  an  apple  cion  upon  the  stock 
id  a  colewort,  and  it  will  bear  a  great  flaggy 
apple,  the  terxiel  of  which,  if  it  be  set,  will  be  a 
cdewort,  and  not  an  apple.  It  were  good  to  try 
whether  an  apple  cion  will  prosper,  if  it  be  grafted 
upon  a  sallow,  or  upon  a  poplar,  or  upon  an  alder, 
or  upon  an  elm,  or  upon  a  borse-plnm,  which  are 
the  moistest  of  trees.  I  have  heard  ^at  it  hath 
been  tried  upon  an  elm,  and  succeeded. 

454.  It  is  manifest  by  experience,  that  flowers 
removed  wax  greater,  because  the  nourishment  is 
more  easily  come  by  in  the  loose  earth.  It  may 
be,  that  (^  regrafting  of  the  same  cion  may  like- 
wise make  firuit  greater;  as  if  you  take  a  don  and 
graft  it  upon  a  stock  the  first  year,  and  then  cut 
it  ofl^  and  graft  it  upon  another  stock  the  second 
year,  and  so  for  a  third  or  fourth  year,  and  then 
let  it  rest,  it  will  yield  afterward,  when  it  beareth, 
the  greater  fruit. 

Of  grafting  there  are  many  experiments  worth 
the  noting,  but  those  we  reserve  to  a  proper  place. 

455.  It  maketh  figs  better,  if  a  fig-tree,  when 
it  beginneth  to  put  forth  leaves,  have  his  top  cut 
off.  The  cause  is  plain,  for  that  the  sap  hath  the 
less  to  feed,  and  the  less  way  to  mount :  but  it 
may  be  the  fig  will  come  somewhat  later,  as  was 
formerly  touched.  The  same  may  be  tried  like- 
wise in  other  trees. 

456.  It  is  reported,  that  mulberries  will  be 
fairer,  and  the  trees  more  fruitful,  if  you  bore  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  through  in  several  places,  and 
thrust  into  the  places  bored  wedges  of  some  hot 
trees,  as  turpentine,  mastic-tree,  guaiacum,  juni- 
per, &c.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that  adventive 
heat  doth  cheer  up  the  native  juice  of  the  tree. 

457.  It  is  reported,  that  trees  will  grow  greater, 
and  bear  better  fruit,  if  you  put  salt,  or  lees  of 
wine,  or  blood  to  the  root.  The  cause  may  be 
the  increasing  the  lust  or  spirit  of  the  root;  these 
things  being  more  forcible  than  ordinary  com- 
posts. 

458.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
artichokes  will  be  less  prickly,  and  more  tender, 
if  the  seeds  have  their  tops  dulled,  or  grated  off* 
upon  a  stone. 

459.  Herbs  will  be  tenderer  and  fairer,  if  you 
take  them  out  of  beds,  when  they  are  newly  come 
up,  and  remove  tiiem  into  pote  with  better  earth. 
The  remove  from  bed  to  bed  was  spoken  of  be- 
fore; but  that  was  in  several  years;  this  is  upon 
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the  sudden;  the  cause  is  the  same  with  other 
removes  formerly  mentioned. 

460.  Coleworte  are  reported  by  one  of  the 
ancients  to  prosper  exceedingly,  and  to  be  better 
tasted,  if  they  be  sometimes  watered  with  salt 
water,  and  much  more  with  water  mixed  with 
nitre;  the  spirit  of  which  is  less  adurent  than  salt. 

461.  It  is  reported,  that  cucumbers  will  prove 
more  tender  and  dainty,  if  their  seeds  be  steeped 
a  little  in  milk ;  the  cause  may  be,  for  that  the 
seed  being  mollified  with  the  milk,  will  be  too 
weak  to  draw  the  grosser  juice  of  the  earth,  but 
only  the  finer.  Tlie  same  experiment  may  be 
made  in  artichokes  and  other  seeds,  when  yoo 
would  take  away  either  their  fleshiness  or  bitter- 
ness. They  speak  also,  that  the  like  effect  fol- 
loweth  of  steeping  in  water  mixed  with  honey ; 
but  that  seemeth  to  me  not  so  probable,  because 
honey  hath  too  quick  a  spirit 

462.  It  is  reported,  that  cucumbers  will  be  less 
watery,  and  inore  melon-like,  if  in  the  pit  where 
you  set  them,  you  fill  it,  half  way  up,  with  chaff 
or  small  sticks,  and  then  pour  earth  upon  them  t 
for  cucumbers,  as  it  seemeth,  do  extremely  affect 
moisture,  and  over-drink  themselves,  which  the 
chaffer  chips  forbiddeth.  Nay,  it  is  farther  re- 
ported, that  if,  when  a  cucumber  is  grown,  you 
set  a  pot  of  water  about  five  or  six  inches  dis- 
tance from  it,  it  will,  in  twenty-four  hours,  shoot 
so  much  out  as  to  touch  the  pot ;  which,  if  it  be 
true,  is  an  experiment  of  a  higher  nature  than  be- 
longeth  to  this  title :  for  it  discovereth  perception 
in  plante,  to  move  towards  that  which  should 
help  and  comfort  them,  though  it  be  at  a  distance. 
The  ancient  tradition  of  the  vine  is  far  more 
strange :  it  is,  that  if  you  set  a  stake  or  prop  at 
some  distance  from  it,  it  will  grow  that  way,  which 
is  far  stranger,  as  is  said,  than  the  other;  for  that 
water  may  work  by  a  sympathy  of  attraction,  but 
this  of  the  stake  seemeth  to  be  a  reasonable 
discourse. 

463.  It  hath  been  touched  before,  that  terebra- 
tion  of  trees  doth  make  then  prosper  better.  But 
it  is  found  also,  that  it  maketh  the  fruit  sweeter 
and  better.  The  cause  is,  for  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  terebratioD,  they  may  receive  aliment  suf- 
ficient, and  yet  no  more  than  they  can  well  turn 
and  digest,  and  withal  do  sweat  out  the  coarsest 
and  unprofitablest  juice ;  even  as  it  is  in  living 
creatures,  which  by  moderate  feeding,  and  exer- 
cise, and  sweat,  attain  the  soundest  habit  of  body. 

464.  As  terebration  doth  meliorate  fruit,  so 
upon  the  like  reason  doth  letting  of  plante  blood> 
as  pricking  vines  or  other  trees,  after  they  be  of 
some  growth,  and  thereby  letting  forth  gum  or 
tears,  though  this  be  not  to  continue,  as  it  is  in 
terebration,  but  at  some  seasons.  And  it  is  re- 
ported that  by  this  artifice  bitter  almonds  have 
been  turned  into  sweet. 

465.  The  ancients,  for  the  dulcorating  of  firuit» 
do  commend  swine's  dung  above  all  other  dung  ; 
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-which  may  he  heeauie  of  the  moistnie  of  that 
I>ea8t,  wheiehy  the  excrement  hath  less  acrimony, 
for  we  see  swine's  and  pig's  flesh  is  the  mobtest 
of  fleshes. 

466.  It  is  observed  by  some,  that  all  herbs  wax 
sweeter,  both  in  smell  and  taste,  if  after  th^  be 
groym  up  some  reasonable  time  they  be  cut,  and 
so  you  t^  the  latter  spront  The  caose  may  be, 
for  that  the  longer  the  juice  stayeth  in  the  root 
and  stalk,  the  better  it  concocteth.  For  one  of 
the  chief  causes  why  grains,  seeds,  and  fruits,  are 
more  nourishing  than  leaves,  is  the  length  of  time 
in  which  they  grow  to  maturation.  It  were  not 
amiss  to  keep  back  the  sap  of  herbs,  or  the  like, 
by  some  fit  means,  till  the  end  of  summer,  where- 
by, it  may  be,  they  will  be  more  nourishing. 

467.  As  grafting  doth  generally  advance  and 
meliorate  fruits,  above  that  which  they  would  be 
if  they  were  set  of  kernels  or  stones,  in  regard  the 
nourishment  is  better  concocted ;  so,  no  doubt, 
even  in  grafting,  for  the  same  cause,  the  choice 
of  the  stock  doth  much  always,  provided  that  it 
be  somewhat  inferior  to  the  cion,  for  otherwise  it 
dttlleth  it  They  commend  much  the  grafting  of 
pears  or  apples  upon  a  quince. 

468.  Besides  the  means  of  melioration  of  fruits 
before  mentioned,  it  is  set  down  as  tried,  that  a 
mixture  of  bran  and  swine's  dung,  or  chafif  and 
swine's  dung  especially,  laid  up  together  for  a 
month  to  rot,  is  a  very  great  nourisher  uid  com- 
forter to  a  fruit4ree. 

469.  It  is  delivered  that  onions  wax  greater  if 
they  be  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  laid  a  drying 
twenty  days,  and  then  set  again;  and  yet  more, 
if  the  outermost  pill  be  taken  off  all  over. 

470.  It  is  delivered  by  some,  that  if  one  take 
the  bough  of  a  low  fruit-tree  newly  budded,  and 
draw  it  gently,  without  hurting  it,  into  an  earthen 
pot  perforate  at  the  bottom  to  let  in  the  plant,  and 
then  cover  the  pot  with  earth,  it  will  yield  a  very 
large  fruit  wiUiin  the  ground.  Which  experi- 
ment is  nothing  but  potting  of  plants  without 
removing,  and  leaving  the  fruit  in  the  earth.  The 
like,  they  say,  will  be  effected  by  an  empty  pot, 
without  earth  in  it,  put  over  the  fruit,  being 
propped  up  with  a  stake,  as  it  faangeth  upon  the 
tree ;  and  the  better,  if  some  few  pertusions  be 
made  in  the  pot.  Wherein,  besides  the  defending 
of  the  fruit  from  extremity  of  sun  or  weather, 
some  give  a  reason,  that  the  fruit  loving  and  covet- 
ing the  open  air  and  sun,  is  invited  by  those  per- 
tusions to  spread  and  approach  as  near  the  open 
air  as  it  can ;  and  so  enlargeth  in  magnitude. 

471.  All  trees  in  high  and  sandy  grounds  are 
to  be  set  deep,  and  in  watery  grounds  more  shal- 
low. And  in  all  trees,  when  they  be  removed, 
especially  fruit-trees,  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that 
the  sides  of  the  trees  be  coasted,  north  and  south, 
Ace.,  as  they  stood  before.  The  same  is  said  also 
«f  stone  out  of  the  quarry,  to  make  it  more  dura- 
ble, though  that  seemeth  to  have  less  reason ;  be- 


cause the  stone  lieth  not  so  near  the  sun  as  the 
treegroweth. 

472.  Timber  trees  in  a  coppice  wood  do  grow 
better  than  in  an  open  field ;  both  because  tiiey 
offBT  not  to  spread  so  much,  but  shoot  up. still  in 
height;  and  chiefly  because  they  are  defended 
from  too  much  sun  and  wind,  whidi  do  check  the 
growth  of  all  fruit ;  and  so,  no  doubt,  firuit-trees, 
of  vines,  set  upon  a  wall  against  the  sun,  between 
elbows  or  buttresses  of  stone,  ripen  more  than 
upon  a  plain  wall. 

473.  It  is  said,  that  if  potado-roots  be  set  in  a 
pot  filled  with  earth,  and  then  the  pot  with  earth 
be  set  likewise  within  the  ground  some  two  or 
three  inches,  the  roots  will  grow  greater  than  or- 
dinary. The  cause  may  be,  for  that  having  earth 
enough  within  the  pot  to  nourish  them ;  and  then 
being  stopped  by  the  bottom  of  the  pot  from  put- 
ting strings  downward,  they  must  needs  grow 
greater  in  breadth  and  thickness.  And  it  may  be, 
that  all  seeds  or  roots  potted,  and  so  set  into  the 
earth,  will  prosper  the  better. 

474.  The  cutting  off  the  leaves  of  radbh,  or 
other  roots,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  before  tiiey 
wither,  and  covering  again  the  root  something 
high  with  earth,  will  preserve  the  root  all  winter, 
and  make  it  bigger  in  the  spring  following,  as 
hath  been  partly  touched  before.  So  that  there  is 
a  double  use  of  this  cutting  off  the  leaves ;  for  in 
plants  where  the  root  is  the  esculent,  as  radish 
and  parsnips,  it  will  make  the  root  the  greater, 
and  so  it  will  do  to  the  heads  of  onions.  And 
where  the  fruit  is  the  esculent,  by  strengthening 
the  root,  it  will  make  the  fruit  also  ike  greater. 

475.  It  is  an  experiment  of  great  pleasure,  to 
make  the  leaves  of  shady  trees  larger  than  ordi- 
nary. It  hath  been  tried  for  certain  that  a  cion  of 
a  weechrelm,  grafted  upon  the  stock  of  an  ordi- 
nary elm,  will  put  forth  leaves  almost  as  broad  as 
the  brim  of  one's  hat  And  it  is  very  likely,  that 
as  in  fruit-trees  the  graft  maketh  a  greater  fruit;  so 
in  trees  that  bear  no  fruit,  it  will  make  the  greater 
leaves.  It  would  be  tried  therefore  in  trees  of  that 
kind  chiefly,  as  birch,  asp,  willow,  and  especially 
the  shining  willow,  which  they  call  swallow-tail, 
because  of  the  pleasure  of  the  leaf. 

476.  The  barreimess  of  trees  by  accident,  be- 
sides the  weakness  of  the  soil,  seed,  or  root ;  and 
the  injury  of  the  weather,  cometh  either  of  their 
overgrowing  with  moss,  or  their  planting  too 
deep,  or  by  issuing  of  the  sap  too  much  into  the 
leaves.  For  all  these  there  are  remedies  mention- 
ed before. 

ExperimenU  in  contort  touching  compound  frmtt 
andflowert. 
We  see  that  in  livmg  creatures,  that  have  male 
and  female,  there  is  copulation  of  several  kinds ; 
and  so  compound  creatures,  as  the  mule,  that  is 
generated  betwixt  the  horse  and  the  ass,  and  some 
other  compounds  which  we  call  monsters,  though 
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mose  rare ;  and  it  is  held  that  that  proverb,  jSfriea 
4emper  oHquid  monatri  parti,  cometh,  f(»  that  the 
fountaixia  of  waters  there  being  rare,  divers  sorts 
of  beasts  come  £rom  several  parts  to  drink,  and  so 
b^ng  refreshed  fall  to  conple,  and  many  times 
with  several  kinds.  The  compounding  or  mixture 
a£  kinds  in  plants  is  not  fomid  out;  which,  never- 
theless, if  it  be  possible,  is  mcnre  at  command  than 
that  of  living  creatures,  for  that  their  lust  requireth 
a  voluntarj  motion ;  wherefore  it  were  one  of  the 
mo^  noble  experiments  touching  plants  to  find  it 
out :  for  so  you  may  have  great  variety  of  new 
fruits  and  flowers  yet  unknown.  Grafting  doth  it 
not,  thatmendeth  the  fruit,  or  doubleth  the  flowers, 
bt^  but  it  hath  not  the  power  to  make  a  new  kind. 
For  the  cion  ever  over-ruleth  the  stock. 

477.  It  hath  been  set  down  by  one  of  the  an- 
cients, that  if  you  take  \gRo  twigs  of  several  firuit- 
tzeee,  and  flat  than  on  the  sides,  and  then  bind 
them  close  together  and  set  them  in  the  ground, 
they  wUl  come  up  in' one  stock;  but  yet  they  will 
put  forth  their  several  fruits  without  any  commix- 
tore  in  the  fruit.  Wherein  note  by  the  way,  that 
unity  of  ccmtinuance  is  easier  to  procure  than  unity 
of  q>ecie8.  It  is  reported  also,  that  vines  of  red 
and  white  grapes  being  set  in  the  ground,  and  the 
upper  parts  bdngflatted  and  bound  close  together, 
will  put  forth  gr^es  of  several  colours  upon  the 
same  branch ;  and  grape-stones  of  several  colours 
within  the  same  grape :  but  the  more  after  a  year 
or  two,  the  unity,  as  it  seemeth,  growing  more 
perfect.  And  this  will  likewise  help,  if  £rom  the 
fiist  uniting  they  be  often  watered,  for  all  moisture 
helpeth  to  union.  And  it  is  prescribed  also  to  bind 
the  bud  as  soon  as  it  cometh  forth,  as  well  as  the 
stock,  at  the  least  for  a  time. 

478.  They  report  that  divers  seeds  put  into  a 
dout,  and  laid  in  earth  well  dunged,  will  put  up 
plants  contiguous ;  which,  afterwards  being  bound 
in,  their  shoots  will  incorporate.  The  like  is  said 
of  kernels  put  into  a  botUe  with  a  narrow  mouth 
filled  with  earth. 

479.  It  is  reported,  that  young  trees  of  several 
kinds  set  contiguous  without  any  binding,  and 
very  often  watered,  in  a  fruitful  ground,  with  the 
very  luxury  of  the  trees  will  incorporate  and  grow 
together.  Which  seemeth  to  me  the  likeliest 
means  that  hath  yet  been  propounded ;  for  that  the 
binding  doth  hinder  the  natural  swelling  of  the 
tree ;  which,  while  it  is  in  motion,  doth  better 
unite. 

JSxpefimenU  in  contort  touching  the  sympathy  and 
antipathy  qfplantt. 
There  are  inany  ancient  and  received  traditions 
-and  observations  touching  the  sympathy  and  anti- 
pathy of  plants ;  fior  that  some  will  thrive  best 
growing  new  others,  which  they  impute  to  sym- 
pathy, and  some  worse,  which  they  impute  to  an- 
tipathy. But  these  are  idle  and  ignorant  conceits, 
4U9d  fonake  the  true  indication  of  the  causes,  as 


the  most  part  of  experiments  that  concern  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies  do.  For  ^  to  plants  nei- 
ther is  there  any  such  secret  friendship  or  hatred 
as  they  imagine :  and  if  we  should  be  content  to 
call  it  sympathy  and  antipathy,  it  is  utterly  mis- 
taken, for  their  sympathy  is  an  antipathy,  and 
their  antipathy  is  a  sympathy,  for  it  is  thus: 
Wheresoever  one  plant  draweth  such  a  particular 
juice  out  of  the  earth,  as  it  qualifieth  the  earth,  so 
as  that  juice  which  remaineth  is  fit  for  the  other 
plant ;  there  the  neighbourhood  doth  good,  because 
the  nourishments  are  contrary  or  several;  but 
where  two  plants  draw  much  the  same  juice,  there 
the  neighbourhood  hurteth,  for  the  one  deceiveth 
the  other. 

480.  First,  therefore,  all  plants  that  do  draw 
much  nourishment  from  the  earth,  and  so  soak  the 
earth  and  exhaust  it,  hurt  all  things  that  grow  by 
them ;  as  great  trees,  especially  ashes,  and  such 
trees  as  spread  their  roots  near  the  top  of  the 
ground.  So  the  oolewort  is  not  an  enemy,  though 
that  were  anciently  received,  to  the  vine  only ;  but 
it  is  an  enemy  to  any  other  plant,  because  it  draw- 
eth strongly  the  Attest  juice  of  the  earth.  And  if 
it  be  true,  that  the  vine,  when  it  creepeth  near  the 
colewort  will  turn  away,  this  may  be,  because 
there  it  findeth  worse  nourishment;  for  though  the 
root  be  where  it  was,  yet,  I  doubt,  the  plant  will 
bend  as  it  nourisheth. 

481.  Where  plants  are  of  several  natures,  and 
draw  several  juices  out  of  the  earth,  there,  as 
hath  been  said,  the  one  set  by  the  other  helpeth : 
as  it  is  set  down  by  divers  of  the  ancients,  that 
rue  doth  prosper  much,  and  becometh  stronger, 
if  it  be  set  by  a  fig-tree,  which,  we  conceive,  is 
caused  not  by  reason  of  friendship,  but  by  extrac- 
tion of  a  contrary  juice ;  the  one  drawing  juice  fit 
to  result  sweet,  the  other  bitter.  So  they  have 
set  down  likewise,  that  a  rose  set  by  garlic  is 
sweeter:  which  likewise  may  be,  because  the 
more  fetid  juice  of  the  earth  goeth  into  the  garlic, 
and  the  more  odorate  into  the  rose. 

482.  This  we  see  manifestly,  that  there  be 
certain  corn-flowers  which  come  seldom  or  never 
in  other  places,  unless  they  be  set,  but  only 
,amongst  com:  as  the  blue-bottle,  a  kind  of 
yellow  marygold,  wild  poppy,  and  fumitory. 
Neither  can  this  be,  by  reason  of  the  culture  of 
the  ground,  by  ploughing  or  funowing;  as  some 
herbs  and  flowers  will  grow  but  in  ditches  new 
cast;  for  if  the  ground  lie  fallow  and  unsown, 
they  will  not  come :  so  as  it  should  seem  to  be 
the  com  that  qualifieth  the  earth,  and  prepareth  it 
for  their  growth. 

483.  This  observation,  if  it  holdeth,  as  it  is 
very  probable,  is  of  great  use  for  the  meliorating 
of  taste  in  fruits  and  esculent  herbs,  and  of  the 
scent  of  flowers.  For  I  do  not  doubt,  but  if  the 
flg-tree  do  make  the  rue  more  strong  and  bitter, 
as  the  ancients  have  noted,  good  store  of  roe 
planted  about  the  fig-tree  will  make  the  fig  moie 
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sireet  Now  the  tagtee  that  do  most  ofibnd  in 
^nits,  and  herbs,  and  roots,  are  bitter,  harsh,  sour, 
and  waterish,  or  flabby.  It  were  good,  therefore, 
to  make  the  trials  following. 

484.  Take  wormwood,  or  me,  and  set  it  near 
lettoee,  or  coleflory,  or  artichoke,  and  see  whether 
the  lettuce,  or  the  coleflory,  &c.,  become  not  the 
sweeter. 

485.  Take  a  serrice-tree,  or  a  cornelian-tree,  or 
an  elder-tree,  which  we  know  haye  fruits  of  harsh 
and  binding  juice,  and  set  them  near  a  vine,  or 
fig-tree,  and  see  whether  the  grapes  or  figs  will 
not  be  the  sweeter. 

486.  Take  cucumbers  or  pnmpions,  and  set 
^em  here  and  there,  amongst  musk-mellons,  and 
see  whether  the  melons  will  not  be  more  winy, 
and  better  tasted.  Set  encumbers,  likewise, 
amongst  radish,  and  see  whether  the  radish  will 
not  be  made  the  more  biting. 

487.  Take  sorrel,  and  set  it  amongst  rasps,  and 
see  whether  the  rasps  will  not  be  the  sweeter. 

488.  Take  common  brier,  and  set  it  amongst 
Tiolets  or  wall-flowers,  and  see  whether  it  will 
not  make  the  riolets  or  wall-flowers  sweeter,  and 
less  earthy  in  their  smell.  So  set  lettuce  or 
encumbers  amongst  rosemary  or  bays,  and  see 
whether  the  rosemary  or  bays  will  not  be  the 
more  odorate  or  aromatical. 

489.  Contrariwise,  you  must  take  heed  how 
you  set  herbs  together  that  draw  much  the  like 
juice.  And  therefore  I  think  rosemary  will  lose 
in  sweetness,  if  it  be  set  with  lavender,  or  bays, 
or  the  like.  But  yet  if  you  will  correct  the 
strength  of  an  herb,  you  shadl  do  well  to  set  other 
like  herbs  by  him  to  take  him  down;  as  if  you 
should  set  tansey  by  angelica,  it  may  be  the 
angelica  would  be  the  weaker,  and  fitter  for  mix- 
ture in  perfume.  And  if  you  should  set  rue  by 
common  wormwood,  it  may  be  the  wormwood 
would  turn  to  be  liker  Roman  wormwood. 

490.  This  axiom  is  of  large  extent;  and 
therefore  would  be  seyered,  and  refined  by  trial. 
Neither  must  you  expect  to  haye  a  gross  diffe- 
rence by  this  kind  of  culture,  but  only  farther 
perfection. 

491.  Trial  would  be  also  made  in  herbs  poi- 
sonous and  purgative,  whose  ill  quality,  perhaps, 
may  be  discharged,  or  attempered,  by  setting 
stron]gner  poisons  or  purgatives  by  them. 

492.  It  is  reported,  that  the  shrub  called  our 
ladies  seal,  which  is  a  kind  of  briony,  and  cole- 
worts,  set  near  together,  one  or  both  will  die. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  they  be  both  great  depre- 
dators of  the  earth,  and  one  of  them  starveth  the 
other.  The  like  is  said  of  a  reed  and  a  brake ; 
both  of  which  are  succulent,  and  therefore  the 
one  deceiveth  the  other.  And  the  like  of  hem- 
lock and  rue;  both  which  draw  strong  juices. 

493.  S<mie  of  the  ancients,  and  likewise  dirers 
of  the  modem  writers  ^at  have  laboured  in 
natuial  magic,  have  noted  a  sympathy  between 


the  sun,  moon,  and  some  principal  stars,  and  cer-  - 
tain  herbs  and  plants.  And  so  they  have  deno*- 
minated  some  herbs  solar,  and  some  lunar;  and 
such  like  toys  put  into  great  words.  It  i» 
manifest  that  there  are  some  flowers  that  have 
respect  to  the  sun  in  two  kinds,  the  one  by  open* 
ing  and  shutting,  and  the  other  by  bowing  and 
inclining  the  head.  For  marygolds,  tulips,  pim- 
pernel, and  indeed  most  flowers,  do  open  and 
spread  their  leaves  abroad  when  the  sun  shineth. 
serene  and  flair :  and  again,  in  some  part,  eloee 
them,  or  gather  them  inward,  either  towards 
night,  or  when  the  sky  is  overcast.  Of  this  there 
needeth  no  such  solemn  reason  to  be  assigned,  as 
to  say,  that  they  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  the 
sun,  and  mourn  at  the  absence  thereof.  For  it  is 
nothing  else  but  a  little  loading  of  the  leaves, 
and  swelling  them  at  the  bottom,  with  the  m(Mst» 
ure  of  the  air,  whereas  the  dry  air  doth  extend 
them;  and  they  make  it  a. piece  of  the  wonder^ 
that  garden  clover  vdll  hide  the  stalk  when  the 
sun  dhoweth  bright,  which  is  nothing  but  a  MI 
expansion  of  the  leaves.  For  the  bowing  and 
inclining  the  head,  it  is  found  in  the  great  flower 
of  the  sun,  in  marygolds,  wart-wort,  mallow 
flowers,  and  others.  The  cause  is  somewhat 
more  obscure  than  the  former;  but  I  take  it  to  be 
no  other,  but  that  the  part  against  which  the  sun 
beateth,  v^axeth  more  faint  and  flaccid  in  the 
stalk,  and  thereby  less  able  to  support  the  flower. 
494.  What  a  little  moisture  will  do  in  vege- 
tables, even  though  they  be  dead  and  severed 
from  the  earth,  appeareth  well  in  the  experiment 
of  jugglers.  They  take  the  beard  of  an  oat, 
which,  if  you  mark  it  well,  is  wreathed  at  the 
bottom,  and  one  smooth  entire  straw  at  the  top. 
They  take  only  the  part  that  is  wreathed,  and 
cut  off  the  *other,  leaving  the  beard  half  the 
breadth  of  a  finger  in  length.  Then  they  make 
a  little  cross  of  a  quill,  longways  of  that  part  of 
the  quill  which  hath  the  pith ;  and  cross-ways  of 
that  piece  of  the  quill  without  pith ;  the  whole 
cross  being  the  breadth  of  a  finger  high.  Then 
they  prick  the  bottom  where  the  pith  is,  and 
thereinto  they  put  the  oaten  beard,  leaving  half 
of  it  sticking  forth  of  the  quill :  then  they  take  a 
little  white  box  of  wood,  to  deceive  men,  as  if 
somewhat  in  the  box  did  work  the  feat,  in  which, 
with  a  pin,  they  jnake  a  little  hole,  enough  to 
take  the  beard,  but  not  to  let  the  cross  sink  down, 
but  to  stick.  Then  likewise,  by  way  of  impos- 
ture, they  make  a  question;  as,  Who  is  the  fairest 
woman  in  the  company  t  or.  Who  hath  a  glove 
or  a  card  t  and  cause  another  to  name  divers  per* 
sons;  and  upon  every  naming  they  stick  the  cross 
in  the  box,  having  first  put  it  towards  their  mouth, 
as  if  they  charmed  it,  and  the  cross  stirreth  not ;: 
but  when  they  come  to  the  person  that  they  would 
take,  as  they  hold  the  cross  to  their  mouth,  they 
touch  the  beard  with  the  tip  of  their  tongue  and 
wet  it,  and  so  stick  the  eress  is  the  boxv^and  then 
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501  shall  see  it  turn  findy  and  soAly  tlirae  or  four 
tone,  whieh  is  caused  by  the  untwiiiing  d  the 
teud  by  the  moistoie,  Yoa  may  see  it  more 
mdenlly,  if  yoa  stick  the  cross  between  your 
fingeia  instead  of  the  box;  and  therrfoie  yoa  may 
see,  that  this  motion,  which  is  effected  by  so  little 
weiy  is  stronger  than  the  closing  or  bending  of  the 
head  of  a  marygcdd. 

495.  It  is  reported  by  some,  that  the  herb  called 
««roea  soils,'*  whereof  they  make  strong  waters, 
will,  at  the  noon-day,  when  the  son  shineth  hot 
and  bright,  haTe  a  great  dew  apon  it.  And 
tinsefore  that  the  right  name  is  ««ros  soils,*' 
which  they  impute  to  a  delight  and  sympathy 
that  it  hath  with  the  san.  Men  faroor  wonders. 
It  were  good  first  to  be  sore,  that  the  dew  that  is 
foond  upon  it  be  not  the  dew  of  the  morning 
preserred,  when  the  dew  of  other  herbs  is  breathed 
away ;  for  it  hath  a  smooth  and  thick  leaf,  that 
doth  not  discharge  the  dew  so  soon  as  other  herbs 
that  are  mcnre  ^ongy  and  porous.  And  it  may  be 
poFslane,  or  some  other  herb,  doth  the  like,  and 
is  not  marked.  But  if  it  be  so,  that  it  hath  more 
dew  at  noon  than  in  the  morning,  then  sure  it 
seemeth  to  be  an  exudiation  of  the  herb  itself. 
As  plums  sweat  when  they  are  set  in  the  o^en : 
far  you  will  not,  I  hope,  think,  that  it  is  like 
^deon's  fleece  of  wool,  that  the  dew  should  fall 
upon  that  and  nowhere  else. 

496.  It  is  certain,  that  the  honey  dews  are 
Ibond  more  upon  oak  leaves  than  upon  ash,  or 
iMoch,  or  the  like :  but  whether  any  cause  be  firom 
the  leaf  itself  to  concoct  the  dew,  or  whether  it 
be  only  that  the  leaf  is  close  and  smooth,  and 
tiierefbre  drinketh  not  in  the  dew,  but  presenreth 
it,  may  be  doubted.  It  would  be  well  inquired 
iHiether  manna,  the  drug,  doth  fall  but  upon  certain 
herbs  or  leaves  only.  Flowers  that  have  deep 
sockets,  do  gather  in  the  bottom  a  kind  of  honey, 
as  honey-sockles,  both  the  woodbine  and  the  tre- 
foil, lilies,  and  the  like.  And  in  them  certainly 
4ie  flower  beareth  part  with  the  dew. 

497.  The  experience  is,  that  the  froth  which 
fliey  call  woodseare,  being  like  a  kind  of  spittle, 
is  found  bat  upon  certain  herbs,  and  those  hot 
ones :  as  lavender,  lavender  cotton,  sage^  hyssop, 
Ite.  Of  the  cause  of  this  inquire  further :  for  it 
seemeth  a  secret.  There  falleth  also  mildew  upon 
com,  and  smntteth  it;  but  it  may  be,  that  the 
same  feUeth  also  upon  other  herbs  and  is  not  ob- 
served. 

498.  It  were  good  trial  were  made,  whether 
die  great  consent  between  plants  and  water,  which 
is  a  principal  nourishment  of  them,  will  make  an 
attraction  at  a  distance  and  not  at  touch  only. 
Therefore  take  a  vessel,  and  in  the  middle  of  it 
make  a  (also  bottom  of  a  coarse  canvass:  fill  it 
with  earth  above  the  canvass,  and  let  not  the  earth 
be  watered ;  then  sow  some  good  seeds  in  that 
earth ;  but  under  the  canvass,  some  half  a  foot  in 
Ihe  bottom  of  the  vessel,  lay  a  great  sponge. 


thorooghly  wet  in  water;  and  let  it  lie  so 
ten  days,  and  see  whether  the  seeds  will  sproat, 
and  the  earth  become  more  mdst,  and  the  sponge 
more  dry.  The  experiment  formerly  mentioned 
of  the  cucumber  creeping  to  the  pot  of  water  is 
far  stranger  than  this. 

ExptrimtnU  in  conwrt  touching  the  tnaking  JurbM 
andfruiU  medtdnable, 

499.  The  altering  of  the  scent,  colour,  or  taste 
of  fruit,  by  infusing,  mixing,  or  letting  into  the 
bark,  or  root  of  the  tree,  herb,  or  flower,  any  co- 
loured, aromatical,  or  medicinal  substances,  are 
but  femcies.  The  cause  is,  for  that  those  things 
have  passed  their  period,  and  nourish  not.  And 
all  alteration  of  vegetables  in  those  qualities  most 
be  by  somewhat  that  is  apt  to  go  into  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  plant  But  this  is  true,  that  where 
kine  feed  upon  vrild  garlic,  their  milk  tasteth 
plainly  of  the  garlic :  and  the  flesh  of  muttons  is 
better  tasted  where  the  sheep  feedeth  upon  wild 
thyme,  and  other  wholesome  herbs.  Galen  also 
speaketh  of  the  curing  of  the*<  scirrus"  of  the  liver, 
by  milk  of  a  cow  that  feedeth  but  upon  certain 
herbs ;  and  honey  in  Spain  smelleth  apparently  of 
the  rosemary,  or  orange,  from  whence  the  bee  ga- 
thereth  it :  and  there  is  an  old  tradition  of  a  maid- 
en that  was  fed  with  '«napellus;"  which  is 
counted  the  strongest  poison  of  all  vegetables, 
which  with  use  did  not  hurt  the  maid,  but  poison- 
ed some  that  had  carnal  company  with  her.  So 
it  is  observed  by  some,  that  there  is  a  virtuous 
beaoar,  and  another  without  virtue,  which  appear 
to  the  show  alike :  but  the  virtuous  is  taken  from 
the  beast  that  feedeth  upon  the  mountains,  where 
there  are  theriacal  herbs,  and  that  without  virtue, 
from  those  that  feed  in  the  valleys  where  no  such 
herbs  are.  Thus  fhr  I  am  of  <^inion;  that  as 
steeped  wines  and  beers  are  very  medicinal ;  and 
likewise  bread  tempered  with  divers  powders;  so 
of  meat  also,  as  flesh,  fi^,  milk  and  eggs,  that 
they  may  be  made  of  great  use  for  medicine  and 
diet,  if  the  beasts,  fowl,  or  fish,  be  fed  with  a 
special  kind  of  food  fit  for  the  disease.  It  were  a 
dangerous  thing  also  for  secret  empoisonments. 
But  whether  it  may  be  applied  unto  plants  and 
herbs,  I  doubt  more,  because  the  nourishment  of 
them  is  a  more  common  juice ;  which  is  hardly 
capable  of  any  special  quality,  until  the  plant  do 
assimilate  it. 

500.  But  lest  our  incredulity  may  prejudice  any 
profitable  operationa  in  this  kind,  especially  since 
many  of  the  ancients  have  set  them  down,  we 
think  good  briefly  to  propound  the  four  means 
which  they  have  devised  of  making  plants  medi- 
cinable.  The  first  is,  by  slitting  of  the  root,  and 
infusing  into  it  the  medicine ;  as  hellebore,  opium, 
scammony,  treacle,  &;c.,  and  then  binding  it  up 
again.  This  seemeth  to  me  the  least  probable ; 
because  the  root  draweth  immediately  from  the 
earth ;  and  so  the  nourishment  is  the  more  common 
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and  less  qualified :  and  besidesy  it  is  a  long  time 
in  geng  up  ere  it  come  to  the  firuit.  The  second 
way  is  to  perforate  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  diere 
to hiftise  tiie  medicine;  which  is  somewhat  bet- 
ted: forif  anyTirtoe  be  received  from  the  medicme, 
it  hath  the  less  way,  and  the  less  time  to  go  up. 
The  4urd  is,  the  steeping  of  the  seed  or  kernel  in 
some  liquor  wherein  the  medicine  b  infused: 
which  I  have  little  opinion  of,  because  the  seed,  I 
doiAt,  will  not  draw  the  parts  of  the  matter  which 
have  the  propriety;  but  it  will  be  &r  the  more 
likely,  if  you  mingle  the  medicine  with  dung ;  for 
that  the  seed  naturally  drawing  the  moisture  of 
the  dung,  may  oaU  in  wi&al  some  of  the  propria 
ety.    T^  fourtti  is,  the  watering  of  the  plant  oft 


with  an  infusion  of  the  medidne.  This,  in  one 
respect,  may  have  more  force  than  the  rest,  be- 
cause the  medication  is  oft  renewed ;  whereas  the 
rest  are  applied  but  at  one  time;  and  therefore  ttie 
virtue  may  the  sooner  vanish.  But  still  I  doubt, 
that  ^be  root  is  somewhat  too  stubborn  to  receive 
those  fine  impressions;  and  besides,  as  I  said 
before,  they  have  a  great  hill  to  go  up.  I  judge 
therefore  the  likeliest  way  to  be  the  perforation  of 
the  body  of  the  tree  in  several  places  one  above 
the  other;  and  the  filling  of  the  holes  with  dung^ 
mingled  with  the  medicine ;  and  the  watting  of 
those  lumps  of  dung  with  squirts  of  an  infusion  of 
the  medicine  in  dunged  water,  once  in  three  or 
four  days. 


CENTURY  VI. 


ExperimentB  in  contort  touching  curiocitiet  about 
fruits  and  plants, 
OuB  experiments  we  take  care  to  be,  as  we  have 
often  Bsid,  either  «« experimenta  fructifera,"  or 
««lucifbra ;"  either  of  use,  or  of  discovery :  for  we 
hate  impostares,  and  despise  curiosities.  Yet 
because  we  must  apply  ourselves  somewhat  to 
othere,  we  will  set  down  some  cariosities  touch- 
ing plants. 

501.  It  is  a  curiosity  to  have  several  fruits  apon 
one  tree ;  and  the  more,  when  some  of  them  come 
early,  and  some  come  late,  so  that  you  may  have 
upon  the  same  tree  ripe  fruits  all  summer.  This 
is  easily  done  by  grafting  of  several  cions  upon 
several  boughs  of  a  stock,  in  a  good  ground  plen- 
tifhlly  fied*  So  you  may  have  all  kinds  of  cher- 
ries, and  all  kinds  of  plums,  and  peaches,  and 
apricots,  upon  one  tree ;  bat  I  conceive  the  diver- 
sity of  fhiits  must  be  such  as  will  graft  upon  the 
same  stock.  And,  therefore,  I  doubt,  whether 
yon  can  have  apples,  or  pears,  or  oranges,  upon 
the  same  stock  upon  which  you  graft  plums. 

502.  It  is  a  curiosity  to  have  fruits  of  divers 
shapes  and  figures.  This  is  easily  performed,  by 
moulding  them  when  the  fruit  is  yoang,  with 
moulds  of  earth  or  wood.  So  you  may  have  cu- 
cumbe^,  &c.,  as  long  as  a  cane  or  as  round  as  a 
sphere ;  or  formed  like  a  cross.  You  may  have 
also  apples  in  the  form  of  pears  or  lemons.  You 
may  have  also  fruit  in  more  accurate  figures,  as 
we  said  of  men,  beasts,  or  birds,  according  as 
you  make  the  moulds.  Wherein  you  must  under- 
stand, that  you  make  the  mould  big  enough  to 
contain  the  whole  fruit  when  it  is  grown  to  the 
greatest :  for  else  you  will  choke  the  spreading 
of  the  fruit;  which  otherwise  would  spread  itself, 
and  fill  the  concave,  and  so  be  turned  into  the 
shape  desired  ;  as  it  is  in  mould  works  of  liquid 
things.  Some  doubt  may  be  conceived,  that  the 
keeping  of  the  sun  from  the  fruit  may  hurt  it :  i 


but  there  is  ordinary  experience  of  fruit  that  grow^. 
eth  covered.  Query,  also,  whether  some  small 
holes  may  not  be  made  in  ^e  wood  to  let  in  the 
sun.  And  note,  that  it  were  best  to  make  the 
moulds  partible,  glued  or  cemented  together 
that  you  may  open  them  when  you  take  out  the 
fruit. 

503.  It  is  a  curiosity  to  have  inscriptions,  or  en- 
gravings, in  fruit  or  trees.  This  is  easily  perform- 
ed, by  writing  with  a  needle,  or  bodkin,  or  knife, 
or  the  like,  when  the  fruit  or  trees  are  young ;  for 
as  they  grow,  so  the  letters  will  grow  more  large- 
and  graphical, 

Tenerisque  meoii  incidcre  amorte 

Ajborfbat!  creiceDtfilejCrescettoamSrefl. 

504.  You  may  have^trees  apparelled  with  flow«- 
ers  or  herbs,  by  boring  holes  in  the  bodies  of  &em, 
and  putting  into  them  earth  holpen  with  muck, 
and  setting  seeds  or  slips  of  violets,  strawberries, 
wild  thyme,  camomile,  and  such  like,  in  the  earth. 
Wherein  they  do  but  grow  in  the  tree,  as  they  do 
in  pots :  though,  perhaps,  with  some  feeding  from 
the  trees.  It  would  be  tried  also  with  shoots  of" 
vines,  and  roots  of  red  roses;  for  it  may  be  they 
being  of  a  more  ligneus  nature,  will  incorporate 
with  the  tree  itself. 

505.  It  is  an  ordinary  cariosity  to  form  trees 
wad  shrubs,  as  rosemary,  juniper,  ^nd  the  like, 
into  sundry  shapes ;  which  is  done  by  moulding 
them  within,  and  cutting  them  without.  But 
they  are  but  lame  things,  being  too  small  to  keep 
figure ;  great  castles  made  of  trees  upon  frames 
of  timber,  with  turrets  and  arches,  were  anciently 
matters  of  magnificence. 

506.  Amongst  curiosities  I  shall  place  colora- 
tion, though  it  be  somewhat  better;  for  beauty  in 
flowers  is  their  pre-eminence.  It  is  observed  by 
some,  that  gillyflowers,  sweetwilliams,  violets^ 
that  are  coloured,  if  they  be  neglected,  and  neither 
watered,  nor  new  moulded,  nor  transplanted,  wiL^ 
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turn  wlute.  And  it  is  probable,  that  the  white 
with  much  cnltme  may  turn  coloured.  For  this 
is  eeitain,  that  tile  white  eoloar  eometh  of  scarcity 
of  BcraTishment;  except  in  flowers  that  are  only 
white,  and  admit  no  other  colours. 

907.  It  is  good,  therefore,  to  see  what  natares  do 
accompany  wliat  eolours ;  for  by  that  you  shall 
have  light  how  to  induce  colours,  by^  producing 
those  natoree.  Whites  are  more  rnodorate,  for 
the  most'part,  than  flowers  of  the  same  kind 
colonred;  as  is  found  in  single  white  Yiolets, 
white  ANieB,  white  gillyflowers,  white  stock- 
gfllyflowers,  &c.  We  find  also  that  blossoms 
of  ttees,  that  aie  white,  are  commonly  inodorate, 
as  cherries,  pears,  plums;  whereas  those  of 
apples,,  crabs,  almonds,  and  peaches,  are  blushy, 
and  smell  sweet.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  sub- 
stance that  maketh  the  flower  is  of  the  thinnest 
and  finest  of  the  plant,  which  also  maketh  flowers 
to  be  of  so  dainty  colours.  And  if  it  be  too 
sparing  and  tiiin,  it  attaineth  no  strength  of  odour, 
excqit  it  be  ilk  such  plants  as  are  very  succulent ; 
whereby  they  need  rather  to  be  scanted  in  their 
nourishment  than  replenished,  to  have  them 
sweet.  As  we  see  in  white  satyrion,  which  is 
of  a  dainty  smell ;  and  in  bean-flowers,  &c. 
And  again,  if  the  plant  be  of  nature  to  put  forth 
white  flowers  only,  and  those  not  thin  or  dry, 
they  are  commonly  of  rank  and  fulsome  smell ; 
as  may-€ower8,  and  white  lilies. 

506.  Contrariwise,  in  berries,  the  white  is  com- 
monly more  delicate  and  sweet  in  taste  than  the 
colooied,  as  we  see  in  white  grapes,  in  white 
rasps,  in  white  strawberries,  in  white  currants, 
dec.  The  cause  is,  for  that  &e  coloured  are  more 
juiced,  and  coarser  juiced,  and  therefore  not  so 
well  and  equally  concocted;  but  the  white  are 
better  proportioned  to  the  digestion  of  the  plant. 

509.  But  in  fruits  the  white  commonly  is 
meaner :  as  in  pear-plums,  damascenes,  &c.,  and 
the  choicest  plums  are  black ;  the  mulberry,  which, 
though  they  call  it  a  berry,  is  a  fruit,  is  better  the 
black  than  the  white.  The  harvest  white  plum 
is  a  base  plum ;  and  the  yerdoccio,  and  white 
date-plum  are  no  very  good  plums.  The  cause 
is,  for  tiiat  they  are  all  over- watery ;  whereas  a 
higher  concoction  is  required  for  sweetness,  or 
pleasure  of  taste ;  and  therefore  all  your  dainty 
plnms  are  a  littie  dry,  and  come  from  the  stone ; 
as  the  muscle-plum,  the  damascene-plum,  the 
peach,  the  apricot,  &c.,  yet  some  fruits,  which 
grow  not  to  be  black,  are  of  tiie  nature  of  berries, 
sweetest  such  as  are  paler ;  as  the  coeur-cherry, 
which  inclineth  more  to  white,  is  sweeter  than 
the  red ;  but  the  egriot  is  more  sour. 

510.  Take  gilljrflower  seed,  of  one  kind  of 
gillyflower,  as  of  the  clove-gillyflower,  which 
is  the  most  common,  and  sow  it,  and  there  will 
come  up  {rillyflowers  some  of  one  colour,  and 
some  of  another,  casually,  as  the  seed  meeteth 
with  nourishment  in  the  earth ;  so  that  the  gar- 


deners find,  that  they  may  have  two  oi  three  roots 
amongst  a  hundred  that  are  rare  and  of  great  price ; 
as  purple,  carnation  of  several  stripes :  the  cause 
is,  no  doubt,  that  in  eartii,  though  it  be  contiguous, 
and  in  one  bed,  there  are  very  several  juices;  and 
as  the  seed  doth  casually  meet  with  them,  so  it 
eometh  fbrth.  And  it  is  noted  especially,  that 
those  which  do  come  up  purple,  do  always  come  up 
single :  the  juice,  as  it  seemeth,  not  being  able  to 
suffice  a  succulent  colour,  and  a  double  leaf. 
This  experiment  of  several  colours  coming  up 
from  one  seed,  would  be  tried  also  in  larics-foot, 
monks-hood,  poppy,  and  holyoak. 

511.  Few  fruits  are  colonred  red  within:  the 
queen-apple  is;  and  another  apple,  called  the 
rose-apple:  mulberries,  likewise,  and  grapes, 
tiiougfa  most  towards  the  skin,  lliere  is  a  peach 
also  that  hath  a  circle  of  red  towards  the  stone : 
and  the  egriot  cherry  is  somewhat  red  within; 
but  no  pear,  nor  warden,  nor  plum,  nor  apricot, 
although  they  have  many  times  red  sides,  are 
coloured  red  within.   The  cause  may  be  inquired.. 

512.  The  general  colour  of  plants  is  green, 
which  is  a  colour  that  no  flower  is  of.  There  is 
a  greenish  primrose,  but  it  is  pale  and  scarce  a 
green.  The  leaves  of  some  trees  turn  a  littie 
murry  or  reddish,  and  they  be  commonly  young 
leaves  that  do  so ;  as  it  is  in  oaks,  and  vines,  and 
hazel.  Leaves  rot  into  a  yellow,  and  some 
hollies  have  part  of  their  leaves  yellow,  that  are, 
to  all  seeming,  as  fresh  and  shining  as  the  green. 
I  suppose  also,  that  yellow  is  a  less  succulent 
colour  than  green,  and  a  degree  nearer  white. 
For  it  hath  been  noted,  that  those  yellow  leaves 
of  holly  stand  ever  towards  the  north  or  north- 
east. Some  roots  are  yellow,  as  oanots;  and 
some  plants  blood-red,  stalk  and  leaf,  and  all,  as 
amaranthus.  Some  herbs  incline  to  purple  and 
red ;  as  a  kind  of  sage  doth,  and  a  kind  of  mint, 
and  rosa  solis,  &c.  And  some  have  white  leaves, 
as  anotiier  kind  of  sage,  and  another  kind  of  mint; 
but  azure  and  a  fair  purple  are  never  found  in 
leaves.  This  showeth,  that  flowers  are  made  of 
a  refined  juice  of  the  earth,  and  so  are  fruits;  but 
leaves  of  a  more  coarse  and  common. 

513.  It  is  a  curiosity  also  to  make  flowers 
double,  which  is  cflected  by  often  removing  them 
into  new  earth :  as  on  the  contrary  part,  double 
flowers,  by  neglecting  and  not  removing,  prove 
single.  And  the  way  to  do  it  speedily,  is 
to  sow  or  set  seeds  or  slips  of  flowers ;  aiod  as 
soon  as  they  come  up,  to  remove  them  into  new 
ground  that  is  good.  Inquire  also,  whether  in- 
oculating of  flowers,  as  stockgillyflowers,  roses, 
musk-roses,  &c.  doth  not  make  them  double. 
There  is  a  cherry-tree  that  hath  double  blossoms ; 
but  that  tree  beareth  no  fruit :  and  it  may  be,  that 
the  same  means  which,  applied  to  the  tree,  doth 
extremely  accelerate  the  sap  to  rise  and  break 
fortii,  would  make  the  tree  spend  itself  in  flowers, 
and  those  to  become  double :  which  were  a  great 
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pleasQie  to  see,  espedally  in  apple-lieee,  peach- 
trees,  and  almond-tiees,  thathaTe  blossoms  blosh^ 
ftoloored. 

514.  The  making  of  fruits  without  core  or 
«tone,  is  likewise  a  curiosity,  and  somewhat  bet- 
ter; because  whatsoerer  maketh  them  so,  is  like 
4d  make  them  more  tender  and  delicate.  If  a  cion 
or  shoot,  fit  to  be  set  in  the  ground,  have  the  pith 
finely  taken  forth,  and  not  altogether,  but  some 
of  it  left,  the  better  to  save  the  life,  it  will  bear  a 
fruit  with  little  or  no  core  or  stone.  And  the 
like  is  said  to  be  of  diyiding  a  quick  tree  down 
to  the  ground,  and  taking  out  the  pith,  and  then 
binding  it  up  again. 

515.  It  is  reported  also,  that  a  citron  grafted 
upon  a  quince  will  have  small  or  no  seeds :  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  any  sour  fruit  grafted  upon 
a  stock  that  beareth  a  sweeter  fruit,  may  both 
make  the  fruit  sweeter,  and  more  void  of  the  harsh 
matter  of  kernels  or  seeds. 

516.  It  is  reported,  that  not  only  the  taking  out 
of  the  pith,  but  the  stopping  of  the  juice  of  the 
pith  from  rising  in  tiie  midst,  and  toming  it  to 
rise  on  the  outside,  will  make  the  fruit  without 
core  or  stone :  as  if  you  should  bore  a  tree  clean 
through,  and  put  a  wedge  in.  It  is  true,  there  is 
some  affinity  between  the  pith  and  the  kernel,  be- 
cause they  are  both  of  a  harsh  substance,  and  both 
placed  in  the  midst. 

517.  It  is  reported,  that  trees  watered  perpe- 
tually with  warm  water,  will  make  a  fruit  with 
little  or  no  core  or  stone.  And  the  rule  is  gene- 
ral, that  whatsoeyer  will  make  a  wild  tree  a  gar- 
den tree,  will  make  a  garden  tree  to  haye  less  core 
or  stone. 

ExperimeniM  in  eoruort  touching  ike  degenerating 
of  plants^  and  tf  ike  irantmuUUion  of  them  into 
one  another, 

518.  The  rule  is  certain,  that  plants  for  want  of 
culture  degenerate  to  be  baser  in  the  same  kind ; 
and  sometimes  so  far  as  to  change  into  another 
kind,  1.  The  standing  long,  and  not  being  re- 
moved, maketh  them  degenerate.  3.  Drought, 
unless  the  earth  of  itself  be  moist,  doth  the  Uke. 
3.  So  doth  removing  into  worse  earth,  or  forbear- 
ing to  compost  the  earth ;  as  we  see  that  water- 
mint  tumeih  into  field-mint,  and  the  odewort  into 
Tape,  by  neglect,  &;c. 

519.  Whatsoeverfruitusethtobesetuponaroot 
or  a  slip,  if  it  be  sown,  will  degenerate.  Grapes 
sown,  figs,  almonds,  pomegranate  kernels  sown, 
make  the  fruite  degenerate  and  become  wild. 
And  again,  most  of  those  fruite  that  use  to  be 
grafted,  if  they  be  set  of  kernels,  or  stones,  dege- 
nerate. It  is  true  that  peaches,  as  hath  been 
touched  before,  do  better  upon  stones  set  than 
upon  grafting;  and  the  rule  of  exception  should 
seem  to  be  this :  that  whateoever  plant  requireth 
much  moisture,  prospereth  better  upon  the  stone 
or  kernel  than  upon  the  graft.     For  the  stock. 


thoB^  it  giveth  a  fiber  noorishment,  yet  it  givedi 
a  scanter  than  the  earth  at  large. 

520.  Seeds,  if  they  be  very  old,  and  yet  have 
strength  enough  to  bring  forth  a  plant,  make  the 
plant  degenerate.  And  therefore  skilful  garden- 
ers make  trial  of  the  seeds  before  they  buy  them, 
whether  they  be  good  or  no,,  by  putting  them  into 
water  gently  boiled ;  and  if  they  be  good,  they 
will  sprout  within  half  an  hour.  / 

521.  It  is  strange  which  is  reported,  that  basil, 
too  much  exposed  to  the  sun  doth  turn  into  wild 
th3rme ;  although  those  two  herbs  seem  to  have 
small  affinity ;  but  basil  is  almost  the  only  hot 
herb  that  hath  fat  and  succulent  leaves,  which 
oiliness,  if  it  be  drawn  forth  by  the  sun,  it  is  like 
it  will  make  a  very  great  change. 

522.  There  is  an  old  tradition,  that  boughs  oi 
oak  put  into  the  earth  will  put  forth  wild  vines : 
which,  if  it  be  true,  no  doubt  it  is  not  the  oak  thai 
tameth  into  a  vine,  but  the  oak-bough  putrefying, 
qualifieth  the  earth  to  put  forth  a  vine  of  itself. 

523.  It  is  not  impossible,  and  I  have  heard  it 
verified,  that  upon  cutting  down  of  an  old  timber 
tree,  the  stub  hath  put  out  sometimes  a  tree  of 
another  kind ;  as  the  beech  hath  put  forth  birch; 
which,  if  it  be  true,  the  cause  may  be,  for  that  the 
old  stub  is  too  scant  of  juice  to  put  forth  the  for- 
mer tree ;  and  therefore  putteth  forth  a  tree  of  a 
smaller  kind,  that  needeth  less  nourishment. 

524.  There  is  an  opinion  in  the  country,  that 
if  the  same  ground  be  oft  sown  with  the  grain 
that  grew  upon  it,  it  will  in  the  end  grow  to  be 
of  a  baser  kind. 

525.  It  is  certain,  that  in  very  sterile  years  com 

sown  will  grow  to  another  kind. 

**  Grmndia  rspa  qaf but  mandaTioiiu  bordea  Mikl 
Infeliz  loliam,  et  sterilw  dominantar  aT«n«." 

And  generally  it  is  a  rule,  that  plante  that  are 
brought  forth  by  culture,  as  corn,  will  sooner 
change  into  other  species  than  those  that  come 
of  themselves ;  for  that  culture  giveth  but  an  ad- 
ventitious nature,  which  is  more  easily  put  ofi. 

This  work  of  the  transmutation  of  plante  one 
into  another,  is  **  inter  magnalia  natone :''  for  the 
transmutetion  of  species  is,  in  the  vulgar  philo- 
sophy, pronounced  impossible,  and  certainly  it  is  a 
thing  of  difficulty,  and  requireth  deep  search  into 
natore;  but  seeing  there  appear  some  manifest 
instences  of  it,  the  opinion  of  impossibility  is  to 
be  rejected,  and  the  means  thereof  to  be  found 
out  We  see,  that  in  living  creatures,  that  come 
of  putrefaction,  there  is  much  transmutation  of 
one  into  another,  as  caterpillars  turn  into  flies, 
&c.  And  it  should  seem  probable,  that  whateo- 
ever creatare,  having  life,  is  generated  without 
seed,  that  creature  will  change  out  of  one  species 
into. another.  Foe  it  is  the  seed,  and  the  natore 
of  it,  which  locketh  and  boundeth  in  the  creatore, 
that  it  doth  not  expatiate.  So  as  we  may  well 
conclude,  that  seeing  the  earth  of  itself  doth  put 
forth  plante  without  seed,  therefore  plante  maj 
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1P60  haye  a  tnaBinigralkm  of  speeiM.  Wbere- 
ibre,  wantiDg  instanoes  which  do  occor,  we  shall 
give  direetiona  of  the  moot  likelj  trials;  and  gen- 
•erally  we  would  not  hsTe  those  that  read  this 
workof  MSylTaSylYanun*'  accoont  it  strange,  or 
think  that  it  is  an  oTer-haste,  that  we  have  set 
down  partieofairs  untried :  for  contrariwise,  inonr 
own  estimation,  we  account  such  particulars  more 
worthy  than  those  that  are  already  tried  and 
known;  for  these  latter  must  be  taken  as  you 
find  them ;  hnt  the  other  do  le^el  point-blank  at 
the  iuTenting  of  causes  and  axioms. 

^dn.  First,  therefore,  you  must  make  account, 
that  if  yon  will  haTeone  plant  change  into  another, 
you  must  have  the  nourishment  over-rule  the 
seed ;  and  therefore  you  are  to  practise  it  by  nou- 
rishment as  contrary  as  may  be  to  the  nature  of 
the  herb,  so  nerertheless  as  the  herb  may  grow, 
and  llke>A  ise  with  seeds  that  are  of  the  weakest 
sort,  and  have  least  rigour.  You  shall  do  wt*ll, 
therefore,  to  take  marsh-herbs,  and  plant  them  on 
tops  of  hills  and  champaigns;  and  such  plants  as 
require  much  moisture  upon  sandy  and  very  ^ry 
grounds.  As  for  example,  marsh-mallows  and 
sedge,  upon  hills;  cucumber,  and  lettuce  seeds, 
and  coleworts,  upon  a  sandy  plot;  so  eontrari- 
wise,  pUnt  bushes,  heathling,  and  brakes,  upon 
a  wet  or  m^irsh  ground.  This,  I  conceive  also, 
thdt  all  esculent  and  grarden  herbs,  set  upon  the 
tops  of  hUls,  will  prove  more  medicinal,  though 
less  esculent  than  they  were  before.  And  it  may 
be  likewise,  some  wild  herbs  you  may  make  salad 
herbs.  This  is  the  first  rule  for  transmutation  of 
plants. 

527,  The  second  rule  shall  be,  to  bury  some 
few  seeds  of  the  herbs  yon  would  change,  amongst 
other  seeds ;  and  then  you  shall  see  whether  the 
juice  of  those  other  seeds  do  not  so  qualify  the 
earth,  as  it  will  alter  the  seed  whereupon  you 
work.  As  for  example,  pat  parsley  seed  amongst 
onion  seed,  or  lettuce  seed  amongst  parsley  seed, 
or  basil  seed  amongst  thyme  seed;  and  seethe 
change  of  taste  or  otherwise.  But  yon  shall  do 
welt  to  put  the  seed  you  would  change  into  a  little 
linen  cloth,  that  it  mingle  not  with  the  foreign 
seed. 

53B.  The  third  rule  shall  be,  the  making  of 
some  medley  or  mixture  of  earth  with  some  other 
plants  bruised  or  shiven  either  in  leaf  or  root;  as 
for  example,  make  earth  with  a  mixture  of  cole- 
wort  leaves  stamped,  and  set  in  it  artichokes  or 
parsnips;  so  take  earth  made  with  marjomni,  or 
ori^nnm,  or  wild  thyme,  bruised  or  stamped,  and 
sat  in  It  ft*nnel  seed,  9ic,  In  which  operation  the 
process  of  niture  still  will  be,  as  I  conceive,  not 
tU-u  the  herb  yon  work  upon  should  draw  t  te 
jiiicf*  ofthft  foreign  herb,  for  that  opinion  we  have 
for  nerly  rpject-^d.  but  there  will  bR  a  n«w  con- 
ferti'»n  of  m')uld,  which  ppr!iap9  will  alt<^r  the 
seed,  and  yet  not  to  i!ie  kind  of  tlie  former  herb. 

520,  Th**  f  mrth  rule  shall  be,  to  mark  what 
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herbs  somcearths  do  put  forth  of  IhemsehFei,  and 
to  take  that  earth  and  to  pot  it,  or  vess^  it:  and 
in  that  to  set  the  seed  yon  would  change :  as*  for 
example,  take  from  under  walls  or  the  like,  when 
nettles  put  forth  in  abundance,  the  earth,  which 
you  shall  there  find,  without  any  string  or  root  of 
the  nettles :  and  pot  that  earth,  and  set  in  it  stock* 
gillyflowers,  or  wallflowers,  &c.,  or  sow  in  the 
seeds  of  them,  and  see  what  the  event  will  be ;  or 
take  earth  that  you  have  prepared  to  put  forth 
mushrooms  of  itself,  whereof  you  shall  find  some 
instances  following,  and  sow  in  it  purslane  seed, 
or  lettuce  seed;  for  in  these  experiments,  it  it 
likely  enough  that  the  earth  being  accustomed  to 
send  forth  one  kind  of  nourishment,  will  alter  the 
new  seed. 

530.  The  fifth  rule  shall  be,  to  make  the  herb 
grow  contrary  to  its  nature ;  as  to  make  groond- 
herbs  rise  in  height:  as,  for  example,  carry  camo- 
mile, or  wild  thyme,  or  the  green  strawberry  upon 
sticks,  as  you  do  hops  upon  poles,  and  see  what 
the  event  will  be. 

531.  The  sixth  rule  shall  be,  to  make  plants 
grow  out  of  the  son  or  open  air;  for  that  is  a 
great  mutation  in  nature,  and  may  induce  a  change 
in  the  seed ;  as  barrel  up  earth  and  sow  some  seed 
in  it,  and  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  pond,  or  put  it 
in  some  great  hollow  tree :  try  also  the  sowing  of 
seeds  in  tlie  bottoms  of  caves;  and  pots  with 
seeds  sown,  hanged  up  in  wells  some  distance 
from  the  water,  and  see  what  the  event  will  be. 

ExperimerUs  in  consort  touching  the  procemiy^  amd 
lowncas^  and  artificial  dwarfing  of  trca. 
539.  It  is  certain,  that  timber  trees  in  coppice 
woods  grow  more  upright  and  more  free  from 
under-boughs,  than  those  that  stand  in  the  fields : 
the  cause  whereof  is,  for  that  plants  have  a 
natural  motion  to  get  to  the  sun ;  and  besideSf 
they  are  not  glutted  with  too  much  nourishment; 
for  that  the  coppice  shareth  with  them,  and  re- 
pletion ever  hindereth  stature:  lastly  they  are 
kept  warm,  and  that  ever  in  plants  helpeth  mount- 
ing. 

533.  Trees  that  are  of  themselves  full  of  heat, 
which  heat  appeareth  by  their  inflammable  gums, 
as  firs,  and  pines,  mount  of  themselves  in  heigrht 
without  side-hnughs,  till  they  come  towards  the 
top.  The  cause  is  partly  heat,  and  partly  tenuity 
of  juice,  both  which  send  the  sap  upwards.  As 
for  juniper,  it  is  hut  a  shrub,  and  groweth  not  big 
enough  in  body  to  maintain  a  tall  tree. 

534.  It  is  reported  that  a  good  strong  canvass, 
spread  over  a  tree  grafted  low,90on  after  it  putteth 
forth,  will  dwarf  it  and  make  it  spread.  The  cause 
is  plain ;  for  that  all  things  tliat  grow,  will  grow 
as  they  find  room. 

535.  Trees  are  generally  set  of  roots  or  kernels : 
but  if  you  set  them  of  slips,  as  of  som*^  trees  yon 
may,  hy  name  th**  mulherry,  some  of  the  slips  will 
take;  and  those  that  lake,  as  is  reported,  will  bo 
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dwuflMii.  llMMiiMiiYiorilntaalipdiawvlh 
notuiihaieiit  mora  woaUj  than  eilker  a  root  or 
kernel. 

686.  AU  piaolB  Uiit  pm  foitli  thmr  sap  hastUj 
have  their  bodies  not  pxoporti<mabL&  to  their 
length,  and  therefore  thej  are  windeia  and  creep- 
ers; as  ivy*  briony,  bops,  woodbine;  whereas 
dwarfing  retjaireth  a  slow  patting  fcnrth,  and  less 
Tigonr  of  monnting. 

EaftinmwU  in  eotuori  touching  iU  rudimtnU  cf 

pkaU^ond€fiUtxeretunu»ofpla0vt$iOrniper' 

plamis. 

Hie  Scriptara  saith,  that  Solomon  wrote  a  Na- 
tanl  History,  «*  from  the  cedar  of  Libanos,  to  the 
moss  growing  upon  the  wall  ;*'  for  so  the  best 
trandations  hkYe  it  And  it  is  tnie  that  moss  is 
bat  the  radiment  of  a  plant;  and,  as  it  were,  the 
meaU  of  earth  or  baric. 

ft97.  Moss  growetfa  diiely  apon  ridges  of 
honeos  tiled  or  thatched,  and  upon  the  crests  of 
walls ;  and  that  moss  is  of  a  lightsome  and  pleasant 
gvsen.  The  growing  upon  ^opes  is  caused,  for 
that  moss,  as  on  the  one  side  itconeth  of  moistare 
and  water,  so  on  the  other  side  the  water  must  but 
slide,  and  not  stand  or  pool.  And  the  growing 
upon  tiles,  or  walls,  &o.,  is  cansed  for  &at  those 
dried  eartiis,  having  not  moistare  sufficieat  to  put 
foflh  a  plant,  do  practise  germination  by  putting 
£orth  moss ;  though  when,  by  age,  or  otherwise, 
^ey  grow  to  relent  and  resolve,  they  sometimes  put 
forth  plants,  as  wall-flowers.  And  almost  all  moss 
hath  hexe  and  &ere  little  stalks,  besides  the  low 
thrum. 

836.  Moss  groweth  upon  alleys,  especially  such 
as  lie  cold  and  upon  the  north;  as  in  divere 
temoes:  and  again,  if  they  be  mudi  trodden; 
or  if  they  were  at  the  fint  gravdled ;  for  where- 
soerer  plants  are  kept  down,  the-earth  putteth  forth 


639.  Old  ground,  that  hath  been  long  unbroken 
up,  gathereth  moss ;  and  therefore  husbandmen 
use  to  cure  their  pasture  grounds  when  they  grow 
to  moss,  by  tilling  them  for  a  year  or  two :  which 
also  dependeth  upon  the  same  cause ;  for  that  the 
more  sparing  and  starving  juice  of  the  earth,  in- 
sufficient for  plants,  doth  breed  moss. 

540.  Old  trees  are  more  mossy  far  than  young ; 
for  that  the  sap  is  not  so  frank  as  to  rise  all  to  the 
boughs,  buttireth  by  the  way,  and  putteth  out  moss. 

541.  Fountains  have  moss  growing  upon  the 
ground  about  them : — 

**Miwe<Mironte«.*' 
The  cause  is,  for  that  the  fountains  drain  the 
waler  firom  the  ground  adjacent,  and  leave  but 
sufficient  moisture  to  breed  moes:  and  besides, 
the  coldness  of  the  water  conduceth  to  the  same. 
Md.  The  moss  of  trees  is  a  kind  of  hair;  for  it 
is  ^  juice  of  the  tree  that  is  ezcemed,  and  doth 
not  assimilate.  And  upon  great  trees  the  moss 
gathereth  a  figure  like  aleaC 


543.  The  moista  sort  of  trees  yield  but  UtHa 
moss,  as  we  see  in  asps,  poplars,  willows,  beeohest^ 
&C.,  which  is  partly  caused  for  the  reason  thai 
hath  been  given,  of  the  frank  putting  up  of  the  sap 
into  the  boughs ;  and  partly  for  that  the  barks  of 
those  trees  are  more  close  and  smooth  than  those 
of  oaks  and  ashes;  whereby  the  moss  can  the 
hardlier  issue  out 

544.  In  clay-grounds  all  fruiMrees  jprew  6iU 
of  moss  both  upon  body  and  boughs,  which  ie 
caused  partly  by  the  coldness  of  the  groundt 
whereby  the  plants  nourish  less,  and  partly  by  the 
roughnesiB  of  the  earth,  whereby4he  sap  is  shut  in* 
and  cannot  get  up  to  spread  so  frankly  as  it  should 
do. 

545.  We  have  said  heretofore,  that  if  trees  be 
hide-bound,  they  wax  less  fruitful,  and  gather 
moss;  and  that  they  are  holpen  by  hacking,  te» 
And  theref<ne  by  the  reason  of  contraries,  if  tieea 
be  bound  in  with  cords,  or  some  outward  bands^ 
they  will  put  forth  more  moss ;  which,  I  think, 
happeneth  to  trees  that  stand  bleaks  and  upon  the^ 
cold  winds.  It  would  also  be  tried,  whether,  if 
you  cover  a  tree  somewhat  thick  upon  the  top- 
after  his  polling  it  will  not  gajther  more  moss» 
I  think  also  the  wateiing  of  trees  with  cold  foa«» 
tain-water  wiU  make  them  grow  full  of  moss. 

546.  Th^peisamoss  the  perfumere  have,  whieh 
Cometh  out  of  apple  trees,  that  hath  an  excellei^ 
scent  Query,  particularly  for  the  manner  of  the 
growth,  and  the  nature  of  it  And  for  this  ezp^ 
riment's  sake,  bmg  a  thing  of  price,  I  have  set 
down  the  last  experiments  how  to  mult^ly  and 
call  on  mosses. 

Next  unto  moss,  I  will  spesdc  of  mushrooms; 
which  are  likewise,  an  imperfect  plant  The 
mushrooms  have  two  strange  properties ;  the  one^ 
that  they  yield  so  delicious  a  meat;  ^e  otheB» 
that  they  come  up  so  hastily,  as  in  a  night;  and 
yet  they  are  uniBown.  And  theref^e  such  as  are 
upstarts  in  state  they  call  in  reproach  moshrooma* 
It  must  needs  be,  therefore,  that  they  be  made  of 
much  moisture ;  and  that  moisture  fat,  gross,  and 
yet  somewhat  concocted.  And,  indeed,  we  find 
^t  mushrooms  cause  the  accident  which  we  call 
**  incubus*'  or  the  mare  in  the  stomach.  And  thenfr- 
fore  the  surfeit  of  them  may  suffocate  and  empoison. 
And  this  showeth  that  they  are  windy ;  and  that 
windiness  is  gross  and  swelling,  not  sharp  or  grip- 
ing. And  upon  the  same  reason  mushrooms  are  a 
venerous  meat 

547.  It  is  reported,  that  the  bark  of  white  or 
red  poplar,  which  are  of  the  moistest  of  trees,  out 
small,  and  cast  into  furrows  well  dunged,  will 
cause  the  ground  to  put  forth  mushrooms  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  fit  to  be  eaten.  Some  add  to 
the  mixture  leaven  oi  bread  dissolved  in  water. 

.548.  It  is  reported,  that  if  a  hilly  field,  where 
the  stubble  is  standing,  be  set  on  fire  in  the 
showery  season,  It  will  put  fortii  great  store  of 
rouahrooms. 
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549.  It  is  reported,  that  hartshorn,  dtaven,  or 
in  small  pieces,  mixed  with  dung  and  watered, 
patteth  np  moafarooims.  And  we  Imow  that  harts- 
horn is  of  a  &t  and  clammy  substance :  and  it 
may  be  os-honi  woxild  do  the  like. 

550.  It  hath  heen  reported,  &ough  it  be  scarce 
credible,  that  ivy  hath  grown  out  of  a  stag's  horn; 
which  tiiey  sappose  did  rather  come  from  a  confri- 
cation  of  ibe  horn  upon  the  ivy,  than  from  the 
horn  itself.  There  is  not  known  any  substance 
but  earth,  and  procedures  of  earth,  as  tile,  stone, 
&e.,  that  yieldeth  any  moss  or  herby  substance. 
There  may  be  trial  made  of  some  seeds,  as  that 
of  fennel-seed,  nkiutard-seeds,  and  rape-seeds,  put 
into  some  litde  holes  made  in  the  horns  of  stags, 
orozen,  to  see  if  they  wiU  grow. 

551.  There  is  also  another  imperfect  plant,  that 
in  show  is  like  a  great  mushroom :  and  it  is 
sometimes  as  broad  as  one's  hat ;  ¥rhich  they  call 
a  toad*8  stool ;  Irat  it  is  not  esculent ;  and  it  grow- 
elh,  comnonly ,  by  a  dead  stub  of  a  tree,  and  like- 
wise about  the  roots  of  rotten  trees :  and  there- 
loie  seemeth  to  take  his  juice  from  wood  putrefi- 
ed. Which  showeth,  by  the  way,  that  wood  pu- 
trefied yieldeth  a  frank  moisture. 

552.  There  is  a  cake  that  groweth  upon  the 
side  of  a  dead  tree,  that  hath  gotten  no  name,  but 
it  is  large,  and  of  a  chestnut  colour,  and  hard  and 
pithy ;  whereby  it  should  seem,  that  even  dead 
trees  forget  not  their  putting  forth :  no  more  than 
the  carcasses  of  men's  bodies,  that  put  forth  hair 
and  nails  for  a  time. 

553.  There  is  a  cod,  or  bag,  that  groweth  com- 
monly in  the  fields;  that  at  the  first  is  hard  like 
a  tennis-baU,  and  white ;  and  after  groweth  of  a 
mushroom  colour,  and  fuU  of  light  dust  upon  the 
bieaking,  and  is  thought  to  be  dangerous  for  the 
eyes  if  the  powder  get  into  them,  and  to  be  good 
fer  Idbes.     Belike  it  hath  a  corrosive  and  fretUng 


554.  There  is  an  herb  called  Jew's  ear,  that 
groweth  upon  the  roots  and  lower  parts  of  the 
bodies  of  trees ;  especially  of  elders,  and  some^ 
times  a^es.  It  hath  a  strange  property ;  for  in  warm 
water  it  swelleth,  and  openeth  extremely.  It  is 
not  green,  but  of  dusky  brown  colour.  And  it 
is  uwd  for  squinancies  and  inflammations  in  the 
throat;  whereby  it  seemeth  to  have  a  mollifying 
and  lenifying  virtue. 

555.  lliere  is  a  kind  of  spungy  excrescence, 
which  groweth  cMefiy  upon  the  roots  of  the  la- 
seMree;  and  sometimes  upon  cedar  and  other 
trees.  It  is  very  white,  and  light,  and  friable; 
which  we  call  agraric.  It  is  famous  in  physic  for 
the  purging  of  tough  phlegm.  And  it  is  also  an 
excellent  opener  for  the  liver;  butofi*ensive  to  the 
stomeeh :  and  in  taste,  it  is  at  the  first  sweet,  and 
alter  bitter. 

556.  We  find  no  super-plant  that  is  a  formed 
plant,  but  misseltoe.  They  have  an  idle  tradi- 
tion, that  there  is  a  bird  called  a  misselbird,  that 


feedeth  upon  a  seed,  which  many  times  she  cannot 
digest,  and  so  expelleth  it  whole  with  her  excre* 
ment :  which  falling  upon  a  bough  of  a  tree  that 
hath  some  rift,  putteth  forth  the  misseltoe.  But 
this  is  a  &ble,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  birds 
should  feed  upon  that  they  cannot  digest  But , 
allow  that,  yet  it  cannot  be  for  other  reasons ;  for 
first,  it  is  found  but  upon  certain  trees ;  and  those 
trees  bear  no  such  ihtit,  as  may  allure  that  bird 
to  sit  and  feed  upon  them.  It  may  be,  that  bird 
feedeth  upon  the  misseltoe-berries,  and  so  is  often 
found  there ;  which  may  have  given  occasion  to 
the  tale.  But  that  which  maketh  an  end  of  the 
question  is,  that  misseltoe  hath  been  found  to  put 
forth  under  the  boughs,  and  not  only  above  the 
boughs;,  so  it  cannot  be  any  thing  that  fidleth 
upon  the  bough.  Misseltoe  groweth  chbfly  upon 
crab-trees,  apple-trees,  sometimes  upon  hazles, 
and  rarely  upon  oaks  :  the  misseltoe  whereof  is 
counted  very  medicinal.  It  is  ever  green  winter 
and  summer,  and  beareth  a  white  glistering 
berry :  and  it  is  a  plant  utterly  differing  ftom  the 
plant  upon  which  it  groweth.  Two  things  there- 
fore may  be  certainly  set  down :  first,  that  supers 
fcetation  must  be  by  abundance  of  sap  in  the 
bough  that  putteth  it  forth :  secondly,  that  that 
sap  must  be  such  as  the  tree  doth  excem,  and 
cannot  assimilate;  for  else  it  would  go  into  a 
bough,  and  besides,  it  seemeth  to  be  more  fat  and 
unctuous  than  the  ordinary  sap  of  the  tree ;  both 
by  the  berry,  which  is  clammy ;  and  by  that  it 
oontinueth  green  winter  and  summer,  which  the 
tree  doth  not. 

557.  This  experiment  of  misseltoe  may  give  . 
light  to  other  practices.  Therefore  trial  would 
be  made  by  ripping  of  the  bough  of  a  crab-tree  in 
the  bark,  and  watering  of  the  wound  every  day 
with  warm  water  dunged,  to  see  if  it  would  bring 
forth  misseltoe,  or  any  such  like  thing.  But  it 
were  yet  more  likely  to  try  it  with  some  other 
watering  or  anointing,  that  were  not  so  natural  to 
the  tree  as  water  is ;  as  oil,  or  barm  of  drink,  &c., 
so  they  be  such  things  as  kill  not  the  bough. 

558.  It  were  good  to  try,  what  plants  would 
put  forth,  if  they  be  forbidden  to  put  forth  their 
natural  boughs ;  poll  therefore  a  tree,  and  cover  it 
some  thickness  with  clay  on  the  top,  and  see  what 
itwill  putforth.  I  suppose  itwill  put  forth  roots; 
for  so  will  a  cion,  being  turned  down  into  the 
clay :  therefore,  in  this  experiment  also,  the  tree 
would  be  closed  with  somewhat  that  is  not  so  na- 
tural to  the  plant  as  clay  is.  Try  it  with  leather, 
or  cloth,  or  paintmg,  so  it  be  not  hurtful  to  the 
tree.  And  it  is  certain,  that  a  brake  hath  been 
known  to  grow  out  of  a  pollard. 

559.  A  man  may  count  the  prickles  of  trees  to 
be  a  kind  of  excrescence ;  for  they  will  never  be 
boughs,  nor  bear  leaves.  The  plants  that  have 
prickles  are  thorns,  black  and  white ;  brier,  rose, 
lemon-trees,  crab-trees,  gooseberry,  bert>erry ; 
these  have  it  in  the  bough :  the  plants  that  have 
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prickles  in  the  leaf  are,  bollj,  janiper,  whin-bnsh, 
thbtle;  nettles  also  have  a  small  Tenomous 
prickle,  so  hath  borage,  bat  hannless.  The  cause 
must  be  hasty  putting  forth,  want  of  moisture,  and 
the  closeness  of  the  bark,  for  the  haste  of  the  spi- 
rit to  put  forth,  and  the  want  of  nourishment  to 
put  forth  a  bough,  and  the  closeness  of  the  bark, 
cause  prickles  in  boughs,  and  therefore  they  are 
ever  like  a  pyramis,  for  that  the  moisture  spendeth 
after  a  little  putting  forth.  And  for  prickles  in 
leaves,  they  come  also  of  putting  forth  more  juice 
into  the  leaf  than  can  spread  in  the  leaf  smooth, 
and  therefore  the  leaves  otherwise  are  rough,  as 
borage  and  nettles  are.  As  for  the  leaves  of  holly, 
they  are  smooth  but  never  plain,  but  as  it  were 
with  folds,  for  the  same  cause. 

560.  There  be  also  plants,  that  tliough  they 
have  no  prickles,  yet  they  have  a  kind  of  downy 
or  velvet  rind  upon  their  leaves;  as  rose-campion, 
stockgillyflowers,  coltVfoot;  which  down  or  nap 
comoih  of  a  subtile  spirit,  in  a  soft  or  fat  sub- 
stance.  For  it  is  certain,  that  both  stockgilly 
flowers  and  rose-campions,  stamped,  have  be^n 
applied  with  success  to  the  wrists  of  those  that 
have  had  tertian  or  quartan  agues ;  and  the  va- 
pour of  coltVfoot  hath  a  sanative  virtue  towards 
the  lungs,  and  the  leaf  also  is  healing  in  surgery 

561.  Another  kind  of  excrescence  is  an  exudsr 
tion  of  plants  joined  with  putrefaction ;  as  we  s 
in  oak-apples,  which  are  found  chiefly  upon  the 
leaves  of  oaks,  and  the  like  upon  willows :  and 
country  people  have  a  kind  of  prediction,  that  if 
the  oak-apple  broken  be  full  of  worms,  it  is  a  sign 
of  a  pestilent  year,  which  is  a  likely  thing,  be- 
cause they  grow  of  corruption. 

503.  There  is  also  upon  sweet,  or  other  brier,  a 
fine  tuft  or  brush  of  moss  of  divers  colours ;  which 
if  you  cut  you  shall  ever  find  full  of  little  white 
worms. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  producing  cf 
perfect  plants  without  seed. 

563.  It  is  certain,  that  earth  taken  out  of  the 
foundations  of  vaults  and  houses,  and  bottoms  of 
wells,  and  then  put  into  pots,  will  put  forth  sun- 
dry kinds  of  herbs :  but  some  time  is  required  for 
the  germination:  for  if  it  be  taken  but  from  a  fa- 
thom deep,  it  will  put  forth  the  first  year ;  if  much 
deeper,  not  till  after  a  year  or  two. 

564.  The  nature  of  the  plants  growing  out  of 
earth  so  taken  up,  doth  follow  the  nature  of  the 
mould  itself;  as,  if  the  mould  be  soft  and  fine,  it 
pntteth  forth  soft  herbs,  as  grass,  plantain,  and  the 
like ;  if  the  earth  be  harder  and  coarser,  itputteth 
forth  herbs  more  rough,  as  thistles,  firs,  &c. 

565.  It  is  common  experience,  that  where  alleys 
are  close  gravelled,  the  earth  putteth  forth  the  first 
year  knot  grass,  and  after  spire  grass.  The 
oause  is,  for  that  tho  hard  gravel  or  pebble  at  the 
tbst  laying  will  not  snfi*er  the  grass  to  come  forth 
Qpright,  but  tumeth  it  to  find  his  way  where  it 


can ;  but  after  that  the  earth  is  somewhat  looaoied 
at  the  top,  the  ordinary  grrass  cometh  up. 

566.  It  is  reported,  that  earth  being  taken  out 
of  shady  and  watery  woods  some  depth,  and  pot- 
ted, will  put  forth  herbs  of  a  fat  and  juicy  sub- 
stance ;  as  pennywort,  purslane,  honseleek,  penny- 
royal, &c. 

567.  The  water  also  doth  send  forth  plants 
that  have  no  roots  fixed  in  the  bottom,  but  they 
are  less  perfect  plants,  being  almost  but  leaves, 
and  those  small  ones ;  such  is  that  we  call  duck- 
weed, which  hath  a  leaf  no  bigger  than  a  thyme 
leaf,  but  of  a  fresher  green,  and  putteth  forth  a 
little  string  into  the  water  far  from  the  bottom. 
As  for  the  water-lily, it  hath  a  root  in  the  ground; 
and  so  have  a  number  of  other  herbs  that  grow  in 
ponds. 

568.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients,  and 
some  modem  testimony  likewise,  that  there  be 
some  plants  that  grow  upon  the  top  of  the  sea,  be- 
ing supposed  to  grow  of  some  concretion  of  slime 
from  the  water,  where  the  sun  beatetb  hot,  and 
where  the  sea  stirreth  little.  As  for  alga  marina, 
sea  weed,  and  eryngiuro,  sea  thistle,  both  have 
roots;  but  the  sea  we€!d  under  the  water,  the  sea 
thistle  but  upon  the  shore. 

569.  The  ancients  have  noted,  that  there  are 
some  herbs  that  grow  out  of  snow  laid  up  close 
together  and  putrefied,  and  that  they  are  all  bitter, 
and  they  name  one  specially,  ^*  florous,'*  which  we 
call  moth-mullein.  It  is  certain,  that  worms  are 
found  in  snow  commonly,  like  earth-worms;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  unlike,  that  it  may  likewise  put 
forth  plants. 

570.  The  ancients  have  afifirmed,  that  there  aie 
some  herbs  that  grow  out  of  stone,  which  may  be, 
for  that  it  is  certain  that  toads  have  been  found 
in  the  middle  of  a  free-stone.  We  see  also  that 
flints,  lying  above  ground,  gather  moss;  and  wall 
flowers,  and  some  other  flowers,  grow  upon  walls; 
but  whether  upon  the  main  brick  or  stone,  or  whe- 
ther out  of  the  lime  or  chinks,  is  not  well  obsemr- 
ed :  for  elders  and  ashes  have  been  seen  to  grow 
out  of  steeples;  but  they  manifestly  grow  out  of 
clefts;  insomuch  as  when  they  grow  big  they  will 
disjoin  the  stone.  And  besides,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  mortar  itself  putteth  it  forth,  or  whe- 
ther some  seeds  be  not  let  fall  by  birds.  There 
be  likewise  rock-herbs,  but  I  suppose  those  are 
where  there  is  some  mould  or  earth.  It  hath 
likewise  been  found,  that  great  trees  growing  upon 
quarries  have  put  down  their  root  into  the  stone. 

571.  In  some  mines  in  Germany',  as  is  reported, 
there  grow  in  the  bottom  vegetables,  and  the  work- 
folks  use  to  say  they  have  magical  virtue,  and  will 
not  suffer  men  to  gather  them. 

572.  The  sea  sands  seldom  bear  plants. 
Whereof  tlie  cause  is  yielded  by  some  of  the  an- 
cients, for  that  the  sun  exhaleth  the  moisture  be- 
fore it  can  incorporate  with  the  earth,  and  yield  a 
nourishment  for  the  plant.    And  it  is  affirmed  also 
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tiiat  sand  hath  always  its  root  in  daj;  and  that 
there  be  no  Teins  of  sand  any  great  depth  within 
^  earth. 

573.  It  is  certain,  that  some  plants  put  forth  for 
m  time  of  their  own  store,  without  any  nourish- 
ment from  earth,  water,  stone,  &c.,  of  which  ride 
the  experiment  39. 

E^teriimenU  in  contort  touching  foreign  plank. 

bli.  It  is  reported,  tiiat  earth  that  was  brought 
oot  of  the  Indies  and  other  remote  countries  for 
ballast  of  ships,  cast  upon  some  grounds  in  Italy, 
£d  put  forth  foreign  herbs,  to  us  in  Europe  not 
known ;  and,  that  which  is  more,  that  of  their 
toots,  barks,  and  seeds,  contused  together,  and 
mingled  with  other  earth,  and  well  watered  with 
warm  water,  there  came  forth  herbs  much  like  the 
other. 

575.  Plants  brought  out  of  hot  countries  will 
endeavour  to  put  forth  at  the  same  time  that  they 
usually  do  in  their  own  climate ;  and  therefore  to 
preserve  them,  there  is  no  more  required,  than  to 
keep  them  from  the  injury  of  putting  back  by  cold. 
It  is  reported  also,  that  grain  out  of  the  hotter 
countries  translated  into  the  colder,  will  be  more 
forward  than  the  ordinary  grain  of  the  cold  coun- 
try. It  is  likely  that  this  will  prove  better  in 
grains  than  in  trees,  for  that  grains  are  but  annual, 
and  so  the  virtue  of  the  seed  is  not  worn  out; 
whereas  in  a  tree  it  is  embased  by  the  ground  to 
which  it  is  removed. 

576.  Many  plants  which  grow  in  the  hotter 
eountries,  being  set  in  the  colder,  will  neverthe- 
less, even  in  those  cold  countries,  being  sown  of 
seeds  late  in  the  spring,  come  up  and  abide  most 
part  of  the  summer;  as  we  find  it  in  orange 
and  lemon  seeds,  &c.,  the  seeds  whereof  sown  in 
the  end  of  April  will  bring  forth  excellent  salads, 
mingled  with  other  herbs.  And  I  doubt  not,  but 
the  seeds  of  clove-trees,  and  pepper  seeds,  &c.,  if 
they  could  come  hither  green  enough  to  be  sown, 
would  do  the  like. 

BrperimenU  in  consort  touching  the  uoMons  in  which 
plants  come  forth, 

577.  There  be  some  flowere,  blossoms,  grains, 
and  fruits,  which  come  more  early,  and  othera 
which  come  more  late  in  the  year.  The  flowere 
that  come  early  with  us  are  primroses,  violets, 
anemonies,  water-daffodillies,  crocus  vemus,  and 
some  early  tulips.  And  they  are  all  cold  plants ; 
which  therefore,  as  it  should  seem,  have  a  quicker 
perception  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  increasing  than  the 
hot  herbs  have ;  as  a  cold  hand  will  sooner  find  a 
little  warmth  tiian  a  hot  And  those  that  come 
next  after  are  wallfiowere,  cowslips,  hyacinths, 
Tosemary  flowere,  &c.,  and  after  them  pinks,  roses, 
ilower^e4uces,  &c.,  and  the  latest  are  gUlyflowere, 
jK^yoaks,  larksfoot,  &c.  The  earliest  blossoms 
se  the  blossoms  of  peaches,  almonds,  cornelians, 
meierions,  4cc.,aiid  they  are  of  snch  trees  as  have 


mnch  moisture,  either  watery  or  oUy.  And  thei»- 
fore  crocus  vemus  also  being  an  herb  that  hath  an 
oily  juice,  putteth  forth  early;  for  those  also  find 
the  sun  sooner  than  the  drier  trees.  The  grains 
are,  firat,  rye  and  wheat,  then  oats  and  barley,  then 
peas  and  beans.  For  though  green  peas  and 
beans  be  eaten  sooner,  yet  the  dry  ones  that  are 
used  for  horse  meat,  are  ripe  last;  and  it  seemedt 
that  the  fatter  grain  cometh  first.  The  earliest 
fruits  are  strawberries,  cherries,  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants; and  after  them  early  apples,  early  pears, 
apricots,  rasps ;  and  after  them  damascenes,  and 
most  kind  of  plums,  peaches,  &c.,  and  the  latest 
are  apples,  wardens,  grapes,  nuts,  quinces,  al- 
monds, sloes,  brier-berries,  hips,  medlars,  servioeey 
cornelians,  Ice. 

578.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that,  commonly,  treee 
that  ripen  latest  blossom  soonest;  as  peaches,  cor- 
nelians, sloes,  almonds,  &c. ;  and  it  seemeth  to  be 
a  work  of  providence  that  they  blossom  so  soon; 
for  otherwise  they  could  not  have  the  sun  long 
enough  to  ripen. 

579.  There  be  froits,  but  rarely,  that  come  twioe 
a  year;  as  some  peare,  strawberries,  &c.  And  it 
seemeth  they  are  such  as  abound  with  nourish* 
ment ;  whereby  after  one  period,  before  the  sun 
waxeth  too  weak,  they  can  endure  another.  .The 
violet  also,  amongst  flowere,  cometh  twice  a  year, 
especially  the  double  white ;  and  that  also  is  m 
plant  full  of  moisture.  Roses  come  twice,  but  it 
is  not  without  cutting,  as  hath  been  formerly  said. 

580.  In  Muscovy,  though  the  com  come  not  np 
till  late  spring,  yet  their  harvest  is  as  early  as 
oura.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  strength  of  the 
ground  is  kept  in  with  the  snow;  and  we  see 
with  us,  that  if  it  be  a  long  winter,  it  is  com- 
monly a  more  plentiful  year;  and  after  those 
kind  of  wintere  likewise,  the  flowere  and  conit 
which  are  earlier  and  later,  do  come  commonly 
at  once,  and  at  the  same  time,  which  trou- 
bleth  the  husbandman  many  times ;  for  you  shall 
have  red  roses  and  damask  roses  come  together ; 
and  likewise  the  harvest  of  wheat  and  barley. 
But  this  happeneth  ever,  for  that  the  earlier  stay- 
eth  for  the  later,  and  not  that  the  later  cometh 
sooner. 

581.  There  be  divers  fruit  trees  in  the  hot  conn- 
tries,  which  have  blossoms,  and  young  fruit,  and 
ripe  frait,  almost  all  the  year  succeeding  one  an- 
other. And  it  is  said  the  orange  hath  the  like  with 
us  for  a  great  part  of  summer,  and  so  also  hath  the 
fig.  And  no  doubt  the  natural  motion  of  plants  is 
to  have  so ;  but  that  either  they  want  juice  to 
spend,  or  they  meet  with  the  cold  of  the  winter; 
and  therefore  this  circle  of  ripening  cannot  be  bat 
in  succulent  plants  and  hot  countries. 

583.  Some  herbs  are  but  annual,  and  die,  root 
and  all,  once  a  year :  as  borage,  lettuce,  cucum- 
bere,  musk-melons,  basil,  tobacco,  mustard-seed, 
and  all  kinds  of  com :  some  continue  many  yean; 
as  hyssop,  germander,  lavender,  fennel,  a^^ 
e9 
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The  cause  of  the  dying  iB,doi^le ;  the  fint  is  the 
tenderness  and  weakness  of  ike  seed,  which  mak- 
eth  the  period  in  a  small  time :  as  it  is  in  borage, 
lettuce,  cucumbers,  com,  to.,  and  therefore  none 
of  these  are  hot.  The  other  cause  is,  for  that 
some  herbs  can  worse  endure  cold ;  as  basil,  tobac- 
co, mustard-seed.  And  these  have  all  much  heat. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  lasting  of  herbs 
and  trees. 

583.  The  lasting  of  plants  b  most  in  those  that 
are  largest  of  body ;  as  oaks,  elm,  chestnut,  the 
loat^tree,  &c.,  and  this  holdeth  in  trees ;  but  in 
herbs  it  is  often  contrary :  for  borage,  colewort, 
pompions,  which  are  herbs  of  the  largest  size,  are 
of  small  durance ;  whereas  hyssop,  winter-sayoury, 
germander,  thyme,  sage,  will  last  long.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  trees  last  according  to  the 
strength  and  quantity  of  their  sap  and  juice,  being 
well  munited  by  their  bark  against  the  injuries  of 
the  air ;  but  herbs  draw  a  weak  juice  and  have  a 
soft  stalk,  and  therefore  those  amongst  them  which 
last  longest  are  herbs  of  strong  smell,  and  with  a 
sticky  stalk. 

584.  Trees  that  bear  mast,  and  nuts,  are  com- 
monly more  lasting  than  those  that  bear  fruits, 
especially  the  moister  fruits;  as  oaks,  beeches, 
chestnuts,  walnuts,  almonds,  pine  trees,  &c.  last 
longer  than  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.  The  cause 
is,  the  fatness  and  oiliness  of  the  sap,  which  ever 
wasteth  lees  than  the  more  watery. 

585.  Trees  that  bring  forth  their  leaves  late  in 
the  year,  and  cast  them  likewise  late,  are  more 
lasting  than  those  that  sprout  their  leayes  early, 
or  shed  them  betimes.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
late  coming  forth  showeth  a  moisture  more  fixed, 
and  the  other  loose  and  more  easily  resolyed.  And 
the  same  cause  is,  that  wild  trees  last  longer  than 
garden  trees;  and  in  the  same  kind,  those  whose 
fruit  is  acid  more  than  those  whose  frtdt  is  sweet. 

586.  Nothing  procureth  the  lasting  of  trees, 
bushes,  and  herbs,  so  much  as  often  cutting,  for 
every  cutting  causeth  a  renovation  of  the  juice  of 
the  plant;  that  it  neither  goeth  so  far,  nor  riseth 
so  faintly,  as  when  the  plant  is  not  cut;  inso- 
much as  annual  plants,  if  you  cut  them  season- 
ably, and  will  spare  the  use  of  than,  and  suf- 
fer them  to  come  up  still  young,  will  last  more 
years  than  one,  as  hath  been  partly  touched ;  such 
as  is  lettuce,  purslane,  cucumber,  and  the  like. 
And  for  great  trees,  we  see  almost  all  overgrown 
trees  in  churchyards,  or  near  ancient  buildings, 
and  the  like,  are  pollards,  or  dottards,  and  not 
trees  at  their  full  height 

587.  Some  experiment  would  be  made,  how  by 
art  to  make  plants  more  lasting  than  their  ordi- 
nary period  ;  as  to  make  a  stalk  of  wheat,  &c.  last 
a  whole  year.  You  must  ever  presuppose,  that 
you  handle  it  so  as  the  winter  killeth  it  not,  for 
we  speak  only  of  prdonging  the  natural  period. 
I  conceive  that  the  rule  will  hold,  that  whatso- 


ever makelih  the  herb  come  later  tiian  at  its  timet 
will  make  it  last  longer  time :  it  were  good  to  try 
it  in  a  stalk  of  wheat,  &c.  set  in  the  shade,  and 
encompassed  with  a  case  of  wood,  not  touching 
the  straw,  to  keep  out  open  air. 

As  for  the  preservation  of  fruits  and  plants,  as 
well  upon  the  tree  or  stalk,  as  gathered,  we  shall 
handle  it  under  the  title  of  conservation  of  bodies. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  severalfiguns 
of  plants. 

588.  The  particular  figures  of  plants  we  leave 
to  their  descriptions ;  but  some  few  things  in  ge- 
neral we  will  observe.  Trees  and  herbs,  in  the 
growing  forth  of  their  boughs  and  branches,  are 
not  figured,  and  keep  no  order.  The  cause  is,  for 
that  the  sap  being  restrained  in  the  rind  and  bark, 
breaketh  not  forth  at  all,  as  in  the  bodies  of  trees, 
and  stalks  of  herbs,  till  they  begin  to  branch;  and 
then  when  they  make  an  ^uption,  they  break 
forth  casually,  where  they  find  best  way  in  the 
bark  or  rind.  It  is  true,  that  some  trees  are  mors 
scattered  in  their  boughs ;  as  sallow-trees,  warden- 
trees,  quince-trees,  medlar-trees,  lemon-trees,  te.: 
some  are  more  in  the  form  of  a  pyramis,  and  come 
almost  to  todd ;  as  the  pear-tree,  which  the  critics 
will  have  to  borrow  his  name  of  »«p  fire,  orange- 
trees,  fir-trees,  service-tirees,  lime-trees,  &c*:  and 
some  are  more  spread  and  broad ;  as  beeches,  horn- 
beam, to.,  the  rest  are  more  indifferent  Thecanse 
of  scattering  the  boughs,  is  the  hasty  breaking  forth 
of  the  sap ;  and  therelbre  those  trees  rise  not  in 
a  body  of  any  height,  but  branch  near  the  ground. 
The  cause  of  the  pyramis  is  the  keeping  in  of  the 
sap  long  before  it  branch ;  and  the  spending  of  it, 
when  it  beginneth  to  branch,  by  equal  degrees. 
The  spreading  is  caused  by  the  carrying  up  of 
the  sap  plentifully  without  expense;  and  then 
putting  it  forth  speedily  and  at  once. 

589.  There  be  divers  herbs,  but  no  trees,  that 
may  be  said  to  have  some  kind  of  order  in  the 
putting  forth  their  leaves ;  for  they  have  joints  or 
knuckles,  as  it  were  stops  in  their  germination ; 
as  have  gillyflowers,  pinks,  fennel,  com,  reeds, 
and  canes.  The  cause  whereof  is,  for  that  the 
sap  ascendeth  unequally,  and  doth,  as  it  vrere, 
tire  and  stop  by  the  way.  And  it  seemeth  they 
have  some  closeness  and  hardness  in  their  stalk, 
which  hindereth  the  sap  from  going  up,  until  it 
hath  gathered  into  a  knot,  and  so  is  more  urged 
to  put  forth.  And  therefore  they  are  most  of 
them  hollow  when  the  stalk  is  dry,  as  fennel-stalk, 
stubble,  and  canes. 

590.  Flowers  have  all  exquisite  figures ;  and 
the  flower  numbers  are  chiefly  five,  and  four  ;  as 
in  primroses,  brier-roses,  single  musk  roses,  single 
pinks,  and  gillyflowers,  to.,  which  have  &9B 
leaves:  lilies,  flower^e-luces,  borage,  bugloss, 
to.,  which  have  four  leaves.  But  some  potfoilh 
leaves  not  numbered ;  but  they  are  ever  small 
ones;  as  maiygolds,  trefoils,  to.    We  see  also. 
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^<li^  tlM  •oefcsii  tod  wppoiteit  of  flowtn  are 
ifwed;  m  in  the  ire  VradHmn  of  the  roee, 
«ookett  of  ^  gill jflowen,  Ice.  Leatee  deo  are 
^fifrmed;  some  roQnd;  tome  long;  none  sqaare ; 
and  many  jagged  on  the  akiee:  wkioh  leaves  of 
flofwefs  aeldoin  are.  For  I  aoeonnt  the  Jagging 
af  pinks  and  gillyflowers  to  be  like  the  inequality 
of  oak  leasee,  or  Tine  leaTes,  or  the  like :  but 
ihey  seldom  or  never  have  any  small  pnrls. 

SxpaimtnU  in  eonsoH  itmeking  mnme  pineipal  dif- 
fireneei  in  phnU, 

691.  Of  plants,  some  few  pat  forth  their  blos- 
noms  before  their  leaves;  as  almonds,  peaches, 
^^oraslians,  black  thorn,  &c. ;  bnt  most  put  forth 
name  leaves  befwe  their  blossoms;  as  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  white  thorn,  ftc.  Tlie 
csnse  is,  for  that  those  that  put  forth  their  blos- 
soms first,  have  eithev  an  acute  and  sharp  spirit, 
and  therefore  commonly  they  all  put  forUi  early 
in  the  spring,  and  ripen  very  late;  as  most  of 
the  par^eulars  before  mentioned,  or  else  an  oily 
Jnice,  which  is  apter  to  put  out  flowers  ^um  leaves. 

S93.  Of  plants,  some  are  green  all  winter; 
«diers  oast  their  leaves.  There  are  green  all 
winter,  holly,  ivy,  box,  fir,  yew,  oypreas,  juniper, 
hays,  rosemary,  &c.  The  cause  of  the  holding 
-green,  is  the  close  and  compact  substance  of  their 
leaves,  and  the  pedicles  of  them.  And  the  cause 
ef  that  again  is,  either  the  tough  and  viscous  juice 
of  the  plant,  or  the  strength  and  heat  thereof. 
Of  the  firat  aort  is  holly,  whi(^  is  of  so  viscous  a 
jme  as  they  make  birdlime  of  &e  berk  of  it. 
ne  stalk  of  ivy  is  tough,  and  not  fragile,  as  we 
•ee  in  other  small  twigs  dry.  Fir,  yieldeth  pitch. 
Box  is  a  fiwt  heavy  wood,  as  we  see  it  in  bowls. 
Yew  is  a  strong  and  tough  wood,  as  we  see  it  in 
bows.  Of  the  second  sort  is  juniper,  which  is  a 
"wood  odorate,  and  maketh  a  hot  fire.  Bays  is 
likewise  a  hot  and  aromatical  wood ;  and  so  is 
Tnsomnry  for  a  shrub.  As  for  the  leaves,  their 
density  appeareth,  in  that  either  they  are  smooth 
«id  shining,  as  in  bays,  holly,  ivy,  box,  &c.,  or  in 
that  they  are  hard  and  epiry,  as  in  the  rest.  And 
loal  would  be  made  of  grafting  of  rosemary,  and 
hays,  and  box,  upon  a  holly-stock,  because  th^ 
ise  |dants  that  come  all  winter.  It  were  good  to 
try  it  also  with  grafts  of  other  trees,  either  fruit 
trees,  or  wild  trees,  to  see  whether  they  will  not 
yield  their  fruit,  or  bear  their  leaves  later  and 
longer  in  the  winter;  because  the  sap  of  the 
hoUy  putteth  forth  most  in  the  winter.  It  may 
be  aJso  a  mezerion-tree,  grafted  upon  a  holly,  will 
prove  both  an  earlier  and  a  greater  tree. 

593.  There  be  some  plants  that  bear  no  flower 
and  yet  bear  fruit ;  there  be  some  that  bear  flowers 
and  no  fruit;  there  be  some  that  bear  neither 
flowers  nor  fruit.  Most  of  the  great  timber  trees, 
as  oaks,  beeches,  &c.  bear  no  apparent  flowers ; 
some  few  likewise  of  the  fruit  trees,  as  mulberry, 
walnut,  &c.,  and  some  shrubs,  as  juniper,  holly. 


te.,  bear  no  flowers.  Divers  herbs  also  beat 
seeds,  which  is  as  the  firuit,  and  yet  bear  no 
flowere,  as  purslane,  &;c.  Those  that  bear  flowers 
and  no  fruit  are  few,  as  the  double  cherry,  the 
sallow,  &c.  But  for  the  cherry,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  be  not  by  art  or  culture ;  for  if  it  be 
by  art,  then  trial  would  be  made,  whether  apple 
and  other  fruit  blossoms  may  not  be  doubled. 
There  are  some  few  that  bear  neither  fruit  nor 
flower,  as  the  elm,  poplars,  box,  brakes,  &c 

594.  There  be  some  plants,  that  shoot  still  up- 
wards and  can  support  themselves,  as  the  great- 
est part  of  trees  anid  plants ;  there  be  some  other 
that  creep  along  the  ground,  or  wind  about  other 
trees  or  props,  and  cannot  support  themselves, 
as  vines,  ivy,  brier,  briony,  woodbines,  hops, 
climatis,  camomile,  &c.  The  cause  is,  as  hath 
been  partly  touched,  for  that  all  plants  naturally 
move  upwards;  but  if  the  sap  put  up  too  fast,  it 
maketh  a  slender  stalk,  which  will  not  support 
the  weight;  and  therefore  these  latter  sort  are  all 
swift  and  hasty  comers. 

Expeiimtmk  in  eMmHIoudUng  an  manner  (fnmm 
pottiy  and  kelp$  of  grotifuE. 

595.  *The  first  and  most  ordinary  help  is  ster- 
coration.  Tlie  sheep's  dung  is  one  of  the  best; 
and  next  the  dung  o^  kine :  and  thirdly,  tiiat  of 
horses,  which  is  held  to  be  somewhat  too  hot 
unless  it  be  mingled.  That  of  pigeons  for  a  gar- 
den, as  a  small  quantity  of  ground,  excelleth* 
The  ordering  of  dung  is,  if  the  ground  be  arable, 
to  spread  it  immediately  before  the  ploughing 
and  sowing ;  and  so  to  plough  it  in :  for  if  yon 
spread  it  long  before,  the  sun  will  draw  out  much 
of  tiie  fatness  of  the  dnng:  if  the  ground  be  grai- 
ing  ground,  to  spread  it  somewhat  late  towards 
winter,  that  the  sun  may  have  the  less  power  to 
dry  it  up.  As  for  special  composte  for  gardens, 
as  a  hot  bed,  &c.  we  have  handled  tiiem  before. 

596.  The  second  kind  of  compost  is,  die 
^reading  of  divere  kinds  of  earths ;  as  maile, 
chalk,  sea  sand,  earth  upon  earUi,  pond  earth ;  and 
the  mixtures  of  tiiem.  Marie  is  thought  to  be 
the  best,  as  having  most  fatness ;  and  not  heating 
the  ground  too  much.  The  next  is  sea  sand, 
which  no  doubt  obtaineth  a  special  virtoe  by  the 
sdt ;  for  salt  is  the  first  rudiment  of  life.  Chalk 
over-heateth  the  ground  a  little;  and  therefore  is 
best  upon  cold  clay  grounds,  or  moist  grounds; 
but  I  heard  a  great  husband  say,  that  it  was  a 
common  error,  to  think  that  chalk  helpeth  arable 
ground,  but  helpeth  net  graxing  grounds;  wher^ 
as,  indeed,  it  helpeth  grass  as  well  as  com :  but 
that  which  breedeth  the  error  is,  because  after 
the  chalking  of  the  ground  they  wear  it  out  with 
many  crops  without  rest,  and  then  indeed  after- 
wards it  will  bear  little  grass,  because  the  ground 
is  tired  out.  It  were  good  to  try  the  layfaig  of 
chalk  upon  arable  grcMonds  a  little  while  befove 
ploughing;  and  to  plough  it  in  as  they  do  the 
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dang;  bat  then  it  most  be  friable  first  by  rain  or 
lying.  As  for  earth,  it  composeth  itself;  for  I 
knew  a  great  garden  that  had  a  field,  in  a  manner, 
poured  upon  it,  and  it  did  bear  fruit  excellently 
the  first  year  of  the  planting :  for  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  ever  the  fruitfulest.  And  earth  so 
prepared  hath  a  doable  sarfaoe.  But  it  is  trae, 
as  I  conceive,  that  stch  earth  as  hath  saltpetre 
bred  in  it,  if  yoa  can  procure  it  without  too  much 
eharge,  doth  excel.  The  way  to  hasten  the  breed- 
ing of  saltpetre,  is  to  forbid  the  sun,  and  the 
growth  of  yegetables.  And  therefore  if  yoa  make 
a  large  hoTel,  thatched,  over  some  quantity  of 
gronnd ;  nay,  if  you  do  bat  plank  the  groand  over, 
it  will  breed  saltpetre.  As  for  pond  earth,  or 
riyer  earth,  it  is  a  very  good  compost;  especially 
if  the  pond  have  been  long  nndeansed,  and  so 
the  water  be  not  too  hangry :  and  I  judge  it  will 
be  yet  better  if  there  be  some  mixture  of  chalk. 

597.  The  third  help  of  ground  is,  by  some 
other  substances  that  have  a  virtue  to  make  groand 
fertile,  thoagh  they  be  not  merely  earth ;  where- 
in ashes  excel ;  insomach  as  the  countries  aboi)t 
jEtna  and  Vesuvius  have  a  kind  of  amends  made 
them,  for  the  mischief  the  irruptions  many  times 
do,  by  the  exceeding  fruitfulness  of  the  sell,  caus- 
ed by  the  ashes  scattered  about.  Soot  also, 
thoagh  thin  spread  in  a  field  or  garden,  is  tried 
to  be  a  very  good  compost.  For  salt,  it  is  too 
costly ;  but  it  is  tried,  that  mingled  with  seed- 
oom,  and  sown  together,  it  doth  good :  and  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  chalk  in  powder,  mingled  with 
seed-corn,  would  do  good ;  perhaps  as  much  as 
chalking  the  ground  all  over.  As  for  the  steep- 
ing of  ^e  seeds  in  several  mixtures  with  water 
to  give  them  vigour,  or  watering  grounds  with 
compost  water,  we  have  spoken  of  them  before. 

598.  The  fourth  help  of  ground  is,  the  suffering 
of  vegetables  to  die  into  the  ground,  and  so  to 
fatten  it;  as  the  stubble  of  com,  especially  peas. 
Brakes  cast  upon  the  ground  in  the  beginning  of 
winter  will  make  it  very  fruitful.  It  were  good 
also  to  try  whether  leaves  of  trees  swept  together, 
with  some  chalk  and  dung  mixed,  to  give  them 
more  heart,  would  not  make  a  good  compost;  for 
there  is  nothing  lost  so  much  as  leaves  of  trees ; 
and  as  they  lie  scattered,  and  without  mixture, 
they  rather  make  the  ground  sour  than  otherwise.  I 


599.  The  fifth  help  of  ground  is,  heat  and 
warmth.  It  hath  been  anciently  practised  to  bom 
heath,  and  ling^  and  sedge,  with  the  vantage  of  the 
wind,  upon  the  ground.  We  see  that  warmth 
of  walls  and  inclosures  mendeth  ground :  we  see 
also,  that  lying  open  to  the  south  mendeth  groand: 
we  see  again,  that  the  foldings  of  sheep  help 
ground,  as  well  by  their  warmth  as  by  their 
compost:  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
covering  of  the  ground  with  brakes  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter,  whereof  we  spake  in  the  last 
experiment,  belpeth  it  not,  by  reason  of  the 
warmth.  Nay,  some  very  good  husbands  do  sus- 
pect, that  the  gathering  up  of  flints  in  flinty 
ground,  and  laying  them  on  heaps,  which  is 
much  used,  is  no  good  husbandry,  for  that  they 
would  keep  the  ground  warm. 

600.  The  sixth  help  of  grounds  is  by  watering 
and  irrigation,  which  is  in  two  manners ;  the  one 
by  letting  in  and  shutting  out  waters  at  season- 
able times :  for  water,  at  some  seasons,  and  with 
reasonable  stay,  doth  good;  but  at  some  other 
seasons,  and  with  too  long  stay,  doth  hurt:  and 
this  serveth  only  for  meadows  which  are  along 
some  river.  Tho  other  way  is,  to  bring  water 
from  some  hanging  grounds  where  there  are 
springs,  into  the  lower  grounds,  carrying  it  in 
some  long  furrows;  and  from  those  furrows* 
drawing  it  traverse  to  spread  the  water.  And 
this  maketh  an  excellent  improvement,  both  for 
corn  and  grass.  It  is  the  richer,  if  those  hanging 
grounds  be  fruitful,  because  it  washeth  off  some 
of  the  fatness  of  the  earth ;  but  howsoever  it  pro- 
fiteth  much.  Generally  where  there  are  great 
overflows  in  fens,  or  the  like,  the  drowning  of 
tliem  in  the  winter  maketh  the  summer  following 
more  fruitful :  the  cause  may  be,  for  that  it  keep, 
eth  the  ground  warm,  and  nourisheth  iu  Bat 
the  fen-men  hold,  that  the  sewers  must  be  kept 
80  as  the  water  may  not  stay  too  long  in  the 
spring  till  the  weeds  and  sedge  be  grownup; 
for  then  the  ground  will  be  like  a  wood,  whicK 
keepeth  out  the  sun,  and  so  continueth  the  wet; 
whereby  it  will  never  graze  to  purpose  that  year* 
Thus  much  for  irrigation.  But  for  avoidances,  and 
drainings  of  water,  where  there  is  too  much,  and 
the  helps  of  ground  in  that  kind,  we  shall  speak 
of  them  in  another  place. 
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CENTURY  VII. 


JSxpaiaunU  in  contort  touching  the  qffinitie»  and 
iiffatnea  bdween  pUtnit  and  ammaU  bodies. 

601.  The  differences  between  animate  and  in- 
■nimate  bodies,  we  shall  bandle  fully  under  the 
title  of  life,  and  lirhig  spirits,  and  powers.  We 
•ball  therefore  make  but  a  brief  mention  of  them 
in  this  place.  The  main  differences  are  two.  All 
bodies  have  spirits,  and  pneumaticai  parts  within 
them :  but  the  main  differences  between  animate 
and  inanimate  are  two :  the  first  is,  that  the  spirits 
of  things  animate  are  all  continued  with  them- 
aelTes,  and  are  branched  in  veins,  and  secret 
eanals,  as  blood  is :  and  in  liTing  creatures,  the 
spirits  have  not  only  branches,  but  certain  cells  or 
•eats,  where  the  principal  spirits  do  reside,  and 
vhereunto  the  rest  do  resort;  but  the  spirits 
in  things  inanimate  are  shut  in,  and  cut  off 
by  the  tangible  parts,  and  are  not  pervious 
one  to  another,  as  air  is  in  snow.  The  second 
main  difference  is,  that  the  spirits  of  animate  bo- 
dies are  all  in  some  degree,  more  or  less,  kindled 
and  inflamed;  and  have  a  fine  commixture  of 
flame,  and  an  aerial  substance.  But  inanimate 
bodies  have  their  spirits  no  whit  inflamed  or  kin- 
dled. And  this  difference  consisteth  not  in  the 
heat  or  coolness  of  spirits ;  for  cloves  and  other 
spices,  naphtha  and  petroleum,  have  exceeding  hot 
spirits,  hotter  a  great  deal  than  oil,  wax,  or  tal- 
low, &c.,  but  not  inflamed.  And  when  any  of 
those  weak  and  temperate  bodies  come  to  be  in- 
flamed, then  they  gather  a  much  greater  heat  than 
others  have  uninflamed,  besides  their  light  and 
motion,  &c. 

602.  The  differences,  which  are  secondary,  and 
proceed  from  these  two  radical  differences,  are, 
first,  plants  are  all  figuiate  and  determinate,  which 
inanimate  bodies  are  not ;  for  look  how  far  the 
spirit  is  able  to  spread  and  continue  itself,  so  far 
goeth  the  shape  of  figure,  and  then  is  determined. 
Secondly,  plants  do  nourish,  inanimate  bodies  do 
not;  they  have  an  accretion,  but  no  alimentation. 
Thirdly,  plants  have  a  period  of  life,  which  in- 
animate bodies  have  not.  •  Fourthly,  they  have  a 
succession  and  propagation  of  their  kind  which  is 
not  in  bodies  inanimate. 

603.  The  differences  between  plants,  and  me- 
CaJs  or  fossils,  besides  those  four  before-men- 
tioned, for  metals  I  hold  inanimate,  are  these; 
first,  metals  are  more  durable  than  plants;  se- 
eondly,  they  are  more  solid  and  hard;  thirdly, 
they  are  wholly  subterrany ;  whereas  plants  are 
part  above  earth  and  part  under  earth. 

604.  There  be  very  few  creatures  that  partici- 
pate of  the  nature  of  plants  and  metals  both ; 
coral  is  one  of  the  nearest  of  both  kinds :  another  is 
vitriol,  for  that  is  aptest  to  sprout  with  moisture. 

605.  Another  q>ecial  affinity  is  between  plants 
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and  mould  or  putrefaction;  for  all  potrefactioD,  if 
it  dissolve  not  in  arefaction,  will  in  the  end  issue 
into  plants  or  living  creatures  bred  of  putrefac- 
tion. I  account  moss,  and  mushrooms,  and  aga- 
ric, and  other  of  those  kinds,  to  be  but  moulds 
of  the  ground,  walls,  and  trees,  and  the  like. 
At  for  flesh,  and  fish,  and  plants  themselves,  and 
a  number  of  other  things,  after  a  mouldiness,  or 
rottenness,  or  corrupting,  they  will  fall  to  breed 
worms.  These  putrefactions,  which  have  affinity 
with  plants,  have  this  difference  from  them :  that 
they  have  no  succession  or  propagation,  thoagh 
they  nourish,  and  have  a  period  of  life,  and  have 
likewise  some  figure. 

606.  I  left  once  by  chance  a  citron  cut,  in  a 
close  room,  for  three  summer  months  that  I  was 
absent;  and  at  my  return  there  were  grown  forthf 
out  of  the  pith  cut,  tufts  of  hairs  an  inch  long^ 
with  little  black  heads,  as  if  they  would  hare 
been  some  herb. 

ExperimenU  in  contort  touching  the  affiniHa  and 
differenect  qfplanit  and  Hving  creaiuret^  and  the 
confinen  and  partieiplet  of  them, 

607.  The  affinities  and  differences  between 
plants  and  living  creatures  are  these  that  follow. 
They  have  both  of  them  spirits  continued,  and 
branched,  and  also  inflamed.  But  first  in  living 
creatures,  the  spirits  have  a  cell  or  seat,  which 
plants  have  not :  as  was  also  formerly  said.  And 
secondly,  the  spirits  of  living  creatures  hold  more 
of  flame  than  the  spirits  of  plants  do.  And  these 
two  are  the  radical  differences.  For  the  secondary 
differences,  they  are  as  follow: — First  plants 
are  all  fixed  to  the  earth,  whereas  all  living  crea- 
tures are  severed,  and  of  themselves.  Secondly, 
living  creatures  have  local  motion,  plants  have  not. 
Thirdly,  living  creatures  nourish  from  their  upper 
parts,  by  the  mouth  chiefly ;  plants  nourish  from  be- 
low, namely,  from  the  roots.  Fourthly,  plants  have 
their  seed  and  seminal  parts  uppermost ;  living 
creatures  have  them  lowermost ;  and  therefore  it 
was  said,  not  elegantly  alone,  but  philosophi- 
cally; «« Homo  est  planta  inversa;'*  Man  is  like 
a  plant  turned  upwards :  for  the  root  in  plants  is 
as  the  head  in  living  creatures.  Fifthly,  living 
creatures  have  a  more  exact  figure  than  plants. 
Sixthly,  living  creatures  have  more  diversity  of 
organs  within  their  bodies,  and,  as  it  were,  in- 
ward figures,  than  plants  have.  Seventhly,  liv- 
ing creatures  have  sense,  which  plants  hare 
not.  Eighthly,  living  creatures  have  voluntary 
motion,  which  plants  have  not. 

608.  For  the  difference  of  sexes  in  plsnts  they 
are  oftentimes  by  name  distinguished,  as  male- 
piony,  female-piony,  male-rosemary,  female-ioae* 
mary,  he-holly,  she-holly,  &o.;  but  generation  by 
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eopalation  certainly  extendeth  not  to  plants.  The 
nearest  approach  of  it  is  between  the  he-palm  and 
the  she-p^m,  which,  as  they  report,  if  tiiey  grow 
near,  incline  the  one  to  the  other,  insomuch  as  that, 
which  is  more  strange,  they  doubt  not  to  report, 
that  to  keep  the  trees  upright  from  bending,  they 
tie  ropes  or  lines  from  the  one  to  the  other,  that 
the  contact  might  be  enjoyed  by  the  contact  of 
a  middle  body.  But  this  may  be  feigned,  or  at 
least  amplified.  Nevertheless  I  am  apt  enough 
to  think,  that  this  same  binarium  of  a  stronger 
and  a  weaker,  like  unto  masculine  and  feminine, 
doth  hold  in  all  living  bodies.  It  is  confounded 
sometimes,  as  in  some  creatures  of  putrefaction, 
wherein  no  marks  of  distinction  ^pear :  and  it  is 
doubled  sometimes,  as  in  hermaphrodites:  but  ge- 
nerally there  b  a  degree  of  strength  in  most  species. 

609.  The  participles  or  confiners  between  plants 
•and  living  creatures,  are  such  chiefly  as  are  fixed, 
and  have  no  local  motion  of  remove,  though  they 
have  a  motion  in  their  parts,  such  as  are  oysters, 
eockles,  and  such  like.  There  is  a  fabulous  nar- 
ration, that  in  the  northern  countries  there  should 
be  an  herb  that  groweth  in  the  likeness  of  a  lamb, 
and  feedeth  upon  the  grass,  in  such  sort  as  it  will 
^are  the  grass  round  about.  But  I  suppose  that 
Ihe  figure  maketh  the  fable ;  for  so,  we  see,  there 
be  bee-flowers,  &c.  And  as  for  the  grass,  it  seem- 
eth  the  plant  having  a  great  stalk  and  top  doth 
prey  upon  the  grass  a  good  way  about,  by  draw- 
ing the  juice  of  the  earth  firom  it 

ExperimenU  promiMcuov  touching  pkuiti* 

610.  The  Indian  fig  boweth  its  roots  down  so 
low  in  one  year,  as  of  itself  it  taketh  root  again, 
and  so  multiplieth  from  root  to  root,  making  of 
<me  tree  a  kind  of  wood.  The  cause  is  the  plenty 
of  the  sap,  and  the  softness  of  the  stalk,  which 
maketh  the  bough,  being'  over-loaden,  and  not 
stiffly  npheld,  weigh  down.  It  hath  leaves  as 
broad  as  a  little  target,  but  the  fruit  no  bigger 
than  beans.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  continual 
^lade  increaseth  the  leaves,  and  abateth  the  fruity 
which  nevertheless  is  of  a  pleasant  taste.  And 
that  no  doubt  is  caused  by  the  suppleness  and 
gentleness  of  the  juice  of  that  plant,  being  that 
which  maketh  the  boughs  also  so  flexible. 

611.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
there  is  a  certain  Indian  tree,  having  few  but  very 
great  leaves,  three  cubits  long  and  two  broad,  and 
that  the  fruit,  being  of  good  taste,  groweth  out 
of  the  bark.  It  may  be,  there  be  plants  that  pour 
out  the  sap  so  fast,  as  they  have  no  leisure  either 
to  divide  into  many  leaves,  or  to  put  forth  stalks 
to  the  fruit.  With  us,  trees,  generally,  have 
small  leaves  in  comparison.  The  fig  hath  the 
greatest;  and  next  it  the  vine,  mulberry,  and 
•yoamore,  and  the  least  are  those  of  the  willow, 
hiroh,  and  thorn.  But  there  be  found  herbs  with 
fiur  greater  leaves  than  any  tree ;  as  the  bur,  gourd, 
^aoamber,  and  colewort.    The  cause  is,  like  to 


that  of  the  Indian  fig,  the  hasty  and  plentiful 
putting  forth  of  the  ssq». 

619.  There  be  three  things  in  use  for  sweet- 
ness ;  sugar,  honey,  manna.  For  sugar,  to  the 
ancients  it  was  scarce  known,  and  little  used. 
It  is  found  in  canes :  Query^  whether  to  the  finft 
knuckle,  or  further  up  t  And  whether  the  very 
bark  of  the  cane  itself  do  yield  sugar  or  no  t  For 
honey,  the  bee  maketh  it,  or  gathereth  it;  but  I 
have  heard  from  one  that  was  industrious  in  hus- 
bandry, that  the  labour  of  the  bee  is  about  the 
wax ;  and  that  he  hath  known  in  the  beginning 
of  May  honeycombs  empty  of  honey ;  and  with- 
in a  fortnight,  when  the  sweet  dews  fidl,  filled 
like  a  cellar.  It  is  reported  also  by  some  of  the 
ancients,  that  there  is  a  tree  called  ecchus,  in  the 
valleys  of  Hyrcania,  that  distilleth  honey  in  ^e 
mornings.  It  is  not  imlike  that  the  sap  and  teaiB 
of  some  trees  may  be  sweet  It  may  be  also, 
that  some  sweet  juices,  fit  for  many  uses,  may  be 
concocted  out  of  fruits,  to  the  thickness  of  honey, 
or  perhaps  of  sugar;  the  likeliest  are  raisins  of 
the  sun,  figs,  and  currants ;  the  means  may  be  in- 
quired. 

613.  The  ancients  report  of  a  tree  by  the  Per- 
sian sea,  upon  the  shore  sands,  which  is  nourish- 
ed with  the  Saltwater;  and  when  the  tide  ebbetfa, 
you  shall  see  the  roots  as  it  were  bare  without 
bark,  being  as  it  seemeth  conoded  by  the  sah, 
and  grasping  the  sands  like  a  crab ;  which  ne- 
vertheless beareth  a  fruit  It  were  good  to  try 
some  hard  trees,  as  a  service-tree,  or  fir4ree,  by 
setting  them  within  the  sands. 

614.  There  be  of  plants  which  they  nse  for 
garments,  these  that  follow :  hemp,  flax,  cotton, 
nettles,  whereof  they  make  nettle-cloth,  sericum, 
which  is  a  growing  siljc;  they  make  also  cables 
of  the  bark  of  lime  trees.  It  is  the  stalk  that 
maketh  the  filaceous  matter  commonly ;  and  some- 
times the  down  that  groweth  above. 

615.  They  have  in  some  countries  a  plant  of 
a  rosy  colour,  which  shutteth  in  the  night,  open- 
eth  in  the  morning,  and  openeth  wide  at  noon ; 
which  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  say  is  a 
plant  that  sleepeth.  There  be  sleepers  enough 
then ;  for  almost  all  flowers  do  the  like. 

616.  Some  plants  there  are,  but  rare,  that  have 
a  mossy  or  downy  root;  and  likewise  that  have  a 
number  of  threads,  like  beards,  as  mandrakes, 
whereof  witches  and  impostors  make  an  ug^ 
image,  giving  it  the  form  of  a  face  at  the  top  of  the 
root,  and  leaving  those  strings  to  make  a  broad 
beard  down  to  the  foot  Also  there  is  a  kind  of 
nard  in  Crete,  being  a  kind  of  phu,  that  hath  m 
root  hairy,  like  a  rough-footed  dove's  foot  So 
as  you  may  see,  there  are  of  roots,  bulbous  roots, 
fibrous  roots,  and  hirsute  roots.  And,  I  take  it, 
in  the  bulbous,  the  sap  hasteneih  most  to  the  air 
and  sun;  in  the  fibrous,  the  sap  delighteth  mote 
in  the  earth, and  therefore  putteth  downward;  and 
the  hirsute  is  a  middle  between  both,  that  besides 
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Ihe  pttttag  iortk  upwacdi  and  downwandt  p«t- 
Itth  ibrth  in  TOond. 

617.  There  mre  some  tears  of  troea,  which  ve 
oombed  from  the  beards  of  goats :  for  when  the 
goads  bite  and  crop  them,  eepeoiall  j  in  the  mom- 
inga,  die  dew  being  on,  the  tear  cometh  forth, 
and  hiiyith  upon  their  beards:  of  this  sort  is 
wme  kind  of  laudanom. 

€18.  1^  irrigation  of  the  pkae-tiee  by  wine, 
is  reported  by  the  ancients  to  make  it  fruitful. 
It  would  be  tried  likewise  with  roots ;  for  upon 
9ted»  it  worketh  no  great  effects. 

<19.  The  way  to  carry  foreign  roots  a  long 
way,  is  to  yessel  them  close  in  earthen  vessels. 
But  if  the  Tessete  be  not  very  great,  you  must 
jMke  acme  holes  in  the  bottom,  to  give  some  re- 
fieahment  to  the  roots ;  which,  otherwise,  as  it 
Msmeth,  will  decay  and  suffocate. 

6S0.  The  ancient  cinnamon  was,  of  all  other 
flaate,  while  it  grew,  the  dryeat,  and  those  things 
vhich  are  known  to  comfort  other  plants  did 
«ake  that  more  sterile ;  for  in  showers  it  pros- 
pved  worst:  it  grew  also  amongst  bushes  of 
atiier  kinds,  where  commonly  plants  do  not  thrive, 
Mither  did  it  love  the  sun.  There  might  be  one 
ef  all  those  effects;  namely,  the  sparing 
which  that  plant  required.  Query ^ 
how  £u  cassia,  which  is  now  the  substitute  of 
ciuuanon,  doth  participate  of  theee  things  ? 

681.  It  is  repoted  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
eaaeia,  when  it  is  gathered,  is  put  into  the  skins  of 
beasta  newly  flayed ;  and  that  the  skins  corrupting 
and  breeding  womis,  the  worms  do  devour  the  pith 
«ad  manow  of  it,and  so  make  it  hollow,  but  meddle 
not  with  the  bark,  because  to  them  it  is  bitter. 

63S.  There  were  in  ancient  time  vines  of  far 
igiaater  bodies  than  we  know  any,  for  there  have 
been  oopa  made  of  them,  and  an  image  of  Jupiter. 
Bui  it  is  like  they  were  wild  vines ;  for  the  vines 
ifaat  they  use  for  wine,  are  so  ofl^i  cut,  and  so 
■uch  digged  and  dressed,  that  their  sap  spendeth 
into  the  grapes,  and  so  the  stalk  cannot  increase 
much  in  bulk.  The  wood  of  vines  is  very  dura- 
ble, without  rotting.  And  that  which  is  strange, 
though  no  tree  hath .  the  twigs,  while  they  are 
green,  so  brittle,  yet  the  wood  dried  is  extreme 
tengh,  and  was  used  by  the  captains  of  armies 
amongst  the  Romans  for  their  cudgels. 

GS3.  It  is  r^>orted,  that  in  some  places  vines 
are  suffered  to  grow  like  herbs,  spreading  upon 
the  ground,  and  that  the  grapes  of  Uiose  vines  are 
vary  great.  It  were  good  to  make  trial,  whether 
plants  that  use  to  be  borne  up  by  props  will  not  put 
iorth  greater  leavea  and  greater  fruits  if  they  be  laid 
aiob^  the  ground ;  as  hops,  ivy,  woodbine,  &c. 

624.  Quinces,  or  apples,  &c.,  if  you  will  keep 
them  long,  drown  them  in  honey;  but  because 
honey,  periiaps,  will  give  them  a  taste  over-lus- 
eious,  it  were  good  to  make  trial  in  powder  of 
-sugar,  or  in  syrup  of  wine,  only  boiled  to  height. 
Both  these  would  likewise  be  tried  in  oranges. 


kmona,  and  fOM^gsaaales;  for  the  powder  of 
sugar,  and  syn^  of  wine,  will  serve  for  more 
times  than  once. 

0S^.  The  conservation  of  fruit  would  be  also 
tried  in  vessels  filled  with  fine  sand,  or  with 
powder  of  chalk ;  or  in  meal  and  flour ;  or  in  dust 
of  oak  wood ;  or  in  mill. 

6d€.  Suoh  fruits  aa  you  appoint  for  long  keep- 
ing, you  must  gather  before  they  be  full  ripe; 
and  in  a  fair  and  dry  day  towards  noon;  and 
when  the  wind  bloweth  not  south ;  and  when  the 
moon  is  under  the  earth,  and  in  decreaae. 

637.  Take  grapes,  and  hang  them  in  an  eaapty 
vessel  well  stopped ;  and  set  the  vessel  not  in  a 
cellar,  but  in  some  dry  place,  and  it  is  said  they 
will  last  long.  But  it  is  reported  by  some,  they 
will  keep  better  in  a  vessel  half  full  of  wine,  so 
that  the  grapes  touch  not  the  wine. 

638.  It  is  reported,  that  the  preserving  of  the 
stalk  helpeth  to  preserve  the  grapes ;  especially  if 
the  stalk  be  put  into  the.  pith  of  elder,  tiie  elder  not 
touching  the  firuit. 

639.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
fruit  put  in  bottles,  and  the  bottles  let  down  into 
wells  under  water,  will  keep  long. 

630.  Of  herbs  and  planta,  some  are  good  to 
eat  raw ;  as  lettuce,  endive,  purelane,  tarragon, 
cresses,  cucumbers,  musk-melons,  radiah,  ^.; 
othere  only  after  they  are  boiled,  or  have  passed 
the  fire ;  as  paraley,  clary,  aage,  parenips,  turnips, 
asparagus,  artichokes,  though  they  also  being 
young  are  eaten  raw :  but  a  number  of  herbs  are  net 
esculent  at  all;  as  wormwood,  grass,  green  com, 
centaury,  hyasop,  lavender,  balm,  te.  The  causae 
are,  for  that  the  herba  that  are  not  esculent  do 
want  the  two  tastes  in  which  nourishment  reat- 
eth;  which  are  fat  and  sweet;  and  have,  contra- 
riwise, bitter  and  over-strong  tastes,  or  a  juice  ao 
crude  as  cannot  be  ripened  to  the  degree  of  nour- 
ishment. Herbs  and  plants  that  are  esculent 
raw  have  fatness,  or  sweetness,  as  all  esculent 
fruits:  such  are  onions,  lettuce, &c.  But  then  it 
must  be  such  a  fatness,  (for  as  for  sweet  things, 
they  are  in  effect  always  esculent,)  as  is  notover^ 
gross,  and  loading  of  the  stomach :  for  parenips 
and  leeks  have  fetness,  but  it  is  too  gross  and 
heavy  without  boiling.  It  must  be  also  in  a  sub- 
stance somewhat  tender ;  for  we  see  wheat,  barley, 
artichokes,  are  no  good  nourishment  till  they 
have  passed  the  fire ;  but  the  fire  doth  ripen,  and 
maketh  them  soft  and  tender,  and  so  they  become 
esculent.  As  for  radish  and  tarragon,  and  the 
like,  they  are  for  condiments,  and  not  for  nourish- 
ment. And  even  some  of  those  herbs  which  are 
not  esculent,  are  notwithstanding  poculent;  as 
hops,  broom,  &c.  Query ^  what  herbs  are  good  for 
drink  besides  the  two  aforenamed ;  for  that  it  may, 
perhaps,  ease  the  charge  of  brewing,  if  they  make 
beer  to  require  less  mJt,  or  make  it  last  longer. 

631.  Parta  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  man  m 
plants  are,  aeeds,  roots,  and  fruits ;  but  chiefly 
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feeds  and  roots,  for  leares,  they  give  no  noii- 
rishment  at  all,  or  very  little :  no  more  do  flowers, 
or  blossoms,  or  stalks.  The  reason  is,  for  that 
roots,  and  seeds,  and  fruits,  inasmnchas  all  plants 
consist  of  an  oily  and  watery  substance  com- 
mixed, bare  more  of  the  oily  substance,  and 
leaves,  flowers,  &c.  of  the  watery.  And  secondly, 
they  are  more  concocted ;  for  the  root  which  con- 
tinneth  ever  in  the  earth  is  still  concocted  by  the 
earth ;  and  fruits  and  grains  we  see  are  half  a 
year  or  more  in  concocting ;  whereas  leaves  are 
out  and  perfect  in  a  month. 

632.  Plants,  for  the  most  part,  are  more  strong 
both  in  taste  and  smell  in  the  seed  than  in  the 
leaf  and  root.  The  cause  is,  for  that  in  plants 
that  are  not  of  a  fierce  and  eager  spirit,  the  virtue 
is  increased  by  concoction  and  maturation,  which 
is  ever  most  in  the  seed ;  but  in  plants  that  are  of  a 
fierce  and  eager  spirit,  they  are  stronger  whilst  the 
spirit  is  enclosed  in  the  root,  and  the  spirits  do  but 
weaken  and  dissipate  when  they  come  to  the  air  and 
•nn ;  as  we  see  it  in  onions,  garlick,  dragon,  &c. 
Nay,  there  be  plants  that  have  their  roots  very  hot 
and  aromatical,  and  their  seeds  rather  insipid,  as 
ginger.  The  cause  is,  as  was  touched  before,  for 
that  the  heat  of  those  plants  is  very  dissipable ; 
which  under  the  earth  is  contained  and  held  in ; 
but  when  it  cometh  to  the  air  it  exhaleth. 

633.  The  juices  of  fruits  are  either  watery  or 
mly.  I  reckon  among  the  watery,  all  the  fruits 
out  of  which  drink  is  expressed  ;  as  the  grape, 
the  apple,  the  pear,  the  cherry,  the  pomegranate, 
&c.  And  there  are  some  others  which,  though 
they  be  not  in  use  for  drink,  yet  they  appear  to 
be  of  the  same  nature ;  as  plums,  services,  mul- 
berries, rasps,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.;  and  for  those 
juices  that  are  so  fleshy,  as  they  cannot  make 
drink  by  expression,  yet,  perhaps,  they  may 
make  drink  by  mixture  of  water. 

Poculaqne  admlstfai  imitantur  vitea  sorbfi. 
And  it  may  be  hips  and  brier-berries  would  do 
the  like.  Those  that  have  oily  juice,  are  olives, 
almonds,  nuts  of  all  sorts,  pine-apples,  &;c.,  and 
their  juices  are  all  inflammable.  And  you  must 
observe  also,  that  some  of  the  watery  juices,  after 
they  have  gathered  spirit,  will  burn  and  inflame ; 
as  wine.  There  is  a  third  kind  of  fruit  that  is 
sweet,  without  either  sharpness  or  oiliness :  such 
as  is  the  fig  and  the  date. 

634.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  most  trees,  and 
specially  those  that  bear  mast,  are  fruitful  but 
once  in  two  yeara.  The  cause,  no  doubt,  is  the 
expense  of  sap ;  for  many  orchard  trees,  well 
cultured,  will  bear  divere  yeare  together. 

635.  There  is  no  tree,  which  besides  the  na- 
tural fruit  doth  bear  so  many  bastard  fruits  as  the 
oak  doth :  for  besides  the  acorn,  it  beareth  galls, 
oak  apples,  and  certain  oak  nuts,  which  are  in- 
flammable, and  certain  oak  berries,  sticking  close 
to  the  body  of  the  tree  without  stalk.  It  beareth 
«lto  misseltoe,  though  rarely.    The  cause  of  all 


these  may  be,  the  closeness  and  solidness  of  tfas 
wood  and  pith  of  the  oak,  which  maketh  several 
juices  find  several  eruptions.  And  therefore  if 
you  will  devise  to  rndke  any  super-plants, >  you 
must  ever  give  the  sap  plentiful  rising  and  haid 
issue. 

636.  There  are  two  excrescences  which  grow 
upon  trees ;  both  of  them  in  the  nature  of  musll- 
rooms :  the  one  the  Romans  call  boletus ;  whicb 
groweth  upon  the  roots  of  oaks,  and  was  one  of  th» 
dainties  of  their  table ;  the  other  is  medicinal* 
that  is  called  agaric,  whereof  we  have  spoken  be- 
fore, which  groweth  upon  the  tops  of  oaks; 
though  it  be  affirmed  by  some,  that  it  groweth 
also  at  the  roots.  I  do  conceive,  that  many  ex- 
crescences of  trees  grow  chiefly  where  the  tree 
is  dead  or  faded ;  for  that  the  natural  sap  of  the 
tree  corrupteth  into  some  preternatural  substance* 

637.  The  greater  part  of  trees  bear  most  and 
best  on  the  lower  boughs ;  as  oaks,  figs,  walnuts, 
pears,  &c.;  but  some  bear  best  on  the  top  bougfas, 
as  crabs,  &c.  Those  that  bear  best  below,  are 
such  as  shade  doth  more  good  to  than  hurt.  For 
generally  all  fruits  bear  best  lowest,  because  te 
sap  tireth  not,  having  but  a  short  way :  and  there- 
fore in  fruits  spread  upon  walls,  the  lowest  are  the 
greatest,  as  was  formerly  said :  so  it  is  the  shade 
that  hindereth  the  lower  boughs,  except  it  be  in 
such  trees  as  delight  in  shade,  or  at  least  bear  it 
well.  And  therefore  they  are  either  strong  trees, 
as  the  oak,  or  else  they  have  large  leaves,  as  the 
walnut  and  fig,  or  else  they  grow  in  pyramis,  as 
the  pear.  But  if  they  require  very  much  sun, 
they  bear  best  on  the  top,  as  it  is  in  crabs,  apples, 
plums,  &c. 

638.  There  be  trees  that  bear  best  when  they 
begin  to  be  old,  as  almonds,  peare,  vines,  and  all 
trees  that  give  mast :  the  cause  is,  for  that  all 
trees  that  bear  mast  have  an  oily  fruit;  and  young 
trees  have  a  more  watery  juice,  and  less  concocted, 
and  of  the  same  kind  also  is  the  almond.  The 
pear  likewise,  though  it  be  not  oily,  yet  it  requir- 
eth  much  sap,  and  well  concocted,  for  we  see  it 
is  a  heavy  fruit  and  solid,  much  more  than  apples, 
plums,  &c.  As  for  the  vine,  it  is  noted,  that  it 
beareth  more  grapes  when  it  is  young;  but  grapes 
that  make  better  wine  when  it  is  old ;  for  that 
the  juice  is  better  concocted;  and  we  see  that 
wine  is  inflammable,  so  as  it  hath  a  kind  of  oili- 
ness. But  the  most  part  of  trees,  amongst  which  are 
apples,  plums,  &c.  bear  best  when  they  are  young. 

639.  There  be  plants  that  have  a  milk  in  them 
when  they  are  cut,  as  figs,  old  lettuce,  sow-this- 
tles, spurge,  &c.  The  cause  may  be  an  inception 
of  putrefaction :  for  those  milks  have  all  an  acri* 
mony :  though  one  would  think  they  should  be 
lenitive.  For  if  you  write  upon  paper  with  the 
milk  of  the  fig,  the  lettere  will  not  be  seen  ontil 
you  hold  the  paper  before  the  fire,  and  then  they 
wax  brown :  which  showeth  that  it  is  a  sharp  or 
fretting  juice :  lettuce  is  thought  poisonous,  whso 
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it  is  90  dd  as  to  liaTe  mUk ;  spvrge  is  a  kind  of 
poison  in  itself,  and  as  for  sow-thistles,  tho«^ 
ooneys  eat  th«n,  yet  sheep  and  oattle  will  not 
loQch  them :  and  besides,  the  milk  of  them  rub- 
bed ^pon  wartB,  in  short  time  weareth  them  away ; 
which  showeth  the  milk  of  them  to  be  oorrosiye. 
We  see  also  that  wheat  and  other  com,  sown,  if 
yen  take  them  forth  of  the  ground  before  they 
sprout,  are  foil  of  milk,  and  the  beginning  of  ger^ 
minatioD  is  CTer  a  kind  ofpatrefaction  of  the  seed. 
£ephorbium  also  hath  a  milk,  thoogh  not  Tery 
white,  which  is  of  a  great  acrimony :  and  salla- 
dine  hath  a  yellow  milk,  which  hath  likewise 
much  acrimony ;  for  it  cleanseth  the  eyes.  It  is 
good  also  for  cataracts. 

640.  Mushrooms  are  reported  to  grow,  as  well 
upon  the  bodies  of  trees,  as  upon  Uieir  roots,  or 
upon  the  earth;  and  especially  upon  the  oak. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  strong  trees  are  towards 
socb  excrescences  in  the  nature  of  earth ;  and 
therefore  put  forth  moss,  mushrooms,  and  the 
like. 

641.  There  is  hardly  found  a  plant  that  yield- 
eth  a  red  juice  in  the  blade  or  ear ;  except  it  be  the 
tree  that  beareth  draeonis  sanguis;  which  grow- 
eth  ohiefij  in  the  island  Socotra :  the  herb  ama- 
ranthus,  indeed,  is  red  all  over;  and  brasil  is  red 
In  the  wood :  and  so  is  red  sanders.  The  tree  of 
the  sanguis  draeonis  groweth  in  the  form  of  a 
sogar-loaf.  It  is  like  that  the  sap  of  that  plant 
eoncocteth  in  the  body  of  the  tree.  For  we  see 
that  grapes  and  pomegranates  are  red  in  the 
jnice,  but  are  green  in  ihe  tear:  and  this  maketh 
the  tree  of  sanguis  draeonis  lesser  towards  the 
top;  because  the  juice  hasteneth  not  up;  and 
bcttides,  it  is  very  astringent;  and  therefore  of 
slow  motion. 

643.  It  is  reported  that  sweet  moss,  besides 
tint  upon  the  apple  trees,  groweth  likewise  some- 
times upon  poplare ;  and  yet  generally  the  poplar 
k  a  smooth  tree  of  bark,  and  hath  little  moss. 
The  moss  of  the  larix-tree  bumeth  also  sweet, 
and  sparkleth  in  the  baminor.  Query  of  the 
mosses  of  odorate  trees,  as  oedar,  cypress,  lig- 
num aloes,  &c. 

643.  The  death  that  is  most  without  pain,  hath 
been  noted  to  be  upon  the  taking  of  the  potion  of 
iMmlock;  which  in  humanity  was  the  form  of 
execution  of  capital  offendere  in  Athens.  The 
poison  of  the  asp,  that  Cleopatra  used,  hath  some 
affinity  with  it.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  tor- 
ments of  death  are  chiefly  raised  by  the  strife  of 
the  spirits ;  and  these  yapoura  quench  the  spirits 
by  degrees ;  like  to  the  death  of  an  extreme  old 
man.  I  conceive  it  is  less  painful  than  opium, 
because  opium  hath  parts  of  heat  mixed. 

644.  There  be  fruits  that  are  sweet  before  they 
be  ripe,  as  myrobalanes;  so  fennel  seeds  are 
sweet  before  they  ripen,  and  after  grow  spicy. 
And  some  never  ripen  to  be  sweet;  as  tamarinds, 
berberries,  crabs,  sloes,  &c*    The  oaass  is,  for 


that  the  former  kind  have  much  and  subtle  heat, 
which  causeth  early  sweetness;  the  latter  have 
a  cold  and  acid  juice,  which  no  heat  of  the  sun 
can  sweeten.  But  as  for  the  myrobalane,  it  hath 
parts  of  contrary  natures ;  for  it  is  sweet  and  yet 
astringent. 

645.  There  be  few  herbs  that  have  a  salt  taste ; 
and  contrariwise  all  blood  of  living  creatures 
hath  a  saltness.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that 
salt,  though  it  be  the  rudiment  of  life,  yet  in 
plants  the  original  taste  remaineth  not ;  for  yon 
shall  have  them  bitter,  sour,  sweet,  biting,  but 
seldom  salt;  but  in  living  creatures,  all  those 
high  tastes  may  happen  to  be  sometimes  in  the 
humours,  but  are  seldom  in  the  flesh  or  substance, 
because  it  is  of  a  more  oily  nature;  which  is  not 
very  susceptible  of  those  tastes,  and  the  saltness 
itself  of  blood  is  but  a  light  and  secret  saltness: 
and  even  among  plants,  some  do  participate  of 
saltness,  as  alga  marina,  samphiie,  scurvy  grass, 
&c.  And  the  report,  there  is  in  some  of  the  Indian 
seas  a  swimming  plant,  which  they  call  salgazus, 
spreading  over  the  sea  in  such  sort  as  one  would 
think  it  were  a  meadow.  It  is  certain,  that  out 
of  the  ashes  of  all  plants  they  extract  a  salt  which 
they  use  in  medicines. 

646.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
there  is  an  herb  growing  in  the  water,  called  lin- 
costis,  which  is  full  of  prickles :  this  herb  putteth 
forth  another  small  herb  out  of  the  leaf;  which  is 
imputed  to  some  moisture  that  is  gathered  between 
the  prickles,  which  putrefied  by  the  sun  germi- 
nateth.  But  I  remember  also  I  have  seen,  for  a 
great  rarity,  one  rose  grow  out  of  another  like 
honeysuckles,  that  they  call  top  and  top-gallants. 

647.  Barley,  as  appeareth  in  the  malting,  h»- 
ing  steeped  in  water  three  days,  and  afterwards 
the  water  drained  from  it,  and  the  barley  turned 
upon  a  dry  Kloor,  will  sprout  half  an  inch  long  at 
least:  and  if  it  be  let  alone,  and  not  turned,  much 
more;  until  the  heart  be  out.  Wheat  will  do  the 
same.  Try  it  also  with  peas  and  beans.  This 
experiment  is  not  like  that  of  the  orpine  and 
semper-vive,  for  there  it  is  of  the  old  store,  for 
no  water  is  added,  hut  here  it  is  nourished  from  the 
water.  Tho  experiment  would  be  farther  driven : 
for  it  appeareth  already,  by  that  which  hath  been 
said,  that  earth  is  not  necessary  to  the  first  sprout- 
ing of  plants,  and  we  see  that  rose-buds  set  in 
water  will  blow:  therefore  try  whether  the 
sprouts  of  such  grains  may  not  be  raised  to  a  far- 
ther degree,  as  to  an  herb,  or  flower,  with  water 
only,  or  some  small  commixture  of  earth:  for  if 
they  will,  it  should  seem  by  the  experiments  be- 
fore, both  of  the  malt  and  of  the  roses,  that  they 
will  oome  far  faster  on  in  water  than  in  earth ;  for 
the  nourishment  is  easilier  drawn  out  of  water 
than  out  of  earth.  It  may  give  some  light  also, 
that  drink  infused  with  flesh,  as  that  with  the 
capon,  &c.,  "will  nourish  faster  and  easilier  than 
meat  and  drink  together.    Try  the  same  ezpeii- 
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ment  with  roott  «s  woU  as  wi&  gratnt :  at  for 
exampley  take  a  tarmp,  and  steep  it  a  ¥rlttb,  and 
then  diy  it,  and  see  whether  it  will  sprout. 

648.  Malt  in  the  dreaohing  win  swell;  and 
that  in  such  a  maaner,  as  alter  the  potting  forth 
in  sprouts,  and  the  drjring  upon  the  kiln,  there 
will  he  gained  at  least  a  bushel  in  eight,  and  yet 
the  sprouts  are  nibbed  off^  and  there  will  be  a 
bushel  of  dust  besides  the  malt,  which  I  suppose 
to  be,  not  only  by  the  looee  and  open  lying  of  the 
pavts,  but  by  some  addition  of  substance  drawn 
fren  the  water  in  which  it  was  stepped* 

649.  Malt  gathereth  a  sweetness  to  the  taste, 
which  appeareth  yet  more  in  the  wort.  Tlie  dul- 
contion  of  things  is  worthy  to  be  tried  to  the  full : 
foi  thaftduleoration  importeth  a  degree  to  nourish- 
ment: and  the  making  of  things  inaUmental  to 
become  alimental,  may  be  an  experiment  of  great 
profit  for  making  new  victual* 

6§0«  Most  seeds  in  the  growing  leare  their 
husk  or  jind  about  the  root;  but  the  onion  will 
canry  it  up«  that  it  will  be  like  a  cap  upon  the  top 
of  the  young  onion*  The  cause  may  be,  for  that 
the  skin  or  husk  is  not  easy  to  break ;  as  we  see 
by  the  pilling  of  onions,  what  a  holding  substance 
the  skin  is. 

6dl.  Plants,  that  have  curled  leaves,  do  dl 
abound  with  moisture ;  which  oometh  so  fast  on, 
as  they  cannot  spread  themselves  plain,  but  must 
needs  gather  together.  The  weakest  kind  of 
curling  is  roughness^  as  in  clary  and  burr.  The 
second  is  curling  on  the  sides;  is  in  lettuce,  and 
young  cabbage:  and  the  third  is  folding  into  a 
head;  as  in  cabbage  full  grown,  and  cabbage-let- 
tuce. 

692.  It  is  reported  that  fir  and  pine,  especially 
if  they  be  old  and  putrefied,  though  they  shine  not 
as  some  rotten  woods  do,  yet  in  the  sudden  break- 
ing they  will  sparkle  like  hard  sugar. 

663.  The  roots  of  trees  do  some  of  them  put 
downwards  deep  into  the  ground;  as  the  oak, 
pine,  fir,  &c.  Some  spread  more  toward  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth ;  as  the  ash,  C3rpres8-tree,  olive, 
Jse.  The  cause  of  this  latter  may  be,  for  that 
such  trees  as  love  the  sun  do  not  willingly  de- 
scend fiu  into  the  earth,  and  therefore  they  are, 
commonly,  trees  that  shoot  up  much ;  for  in  their 
body  their  desire  of  approach  to  the  sun  maketh 
them  spread  the  less.  And  the  same  reason  under 
ground,  to  avoid  recess  from  tlie  sun,  maketh 
them  spread  the  more.  And  we  see  it  cometh  to 
pass  in  some  trees  which  have  been  planted  too 
deep  in  the  ground,  that  for  love  of  approach  to 
the  sun,  they  forsake  their  first  root,  and  put  out 
another  more  towards  the  top  of  the  eartii.  And 
we  see  also,  that  the  olive  is  full  of  oily  juice ; 
and  ash  maketh  the  best  fire,  and  cypress  is  a 
hot  tree.  As  for  the  oak,  which  is  of  the  former 
sort,  it  loveth  the  earth,  and  therefore  groweth 
slowly.  And  for  the  pine  and  fir  likewise,  they 
have  so  much  heat  in  themselvee  as  they  need 


less  the  heat  of  the  sun.  There  be  herbs  also 
that  haw  1^  saoie  difference ;  as  the  herb  they 
call  morsus  diaboli ;  which  putteth  forth  the  toot 
down  so  low  as  you  cannot  pull  it  up  without 
breakiBg;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  name  and 
fable;  f<Hr  that  it  was  said,  it  was  so  wholesome 
a  root,  that  the  devil,  when  it  was  gathered,  bit 
it  for  envy :  and  some  of  the  ancients  do  report,, 
that  there  was  a  goodly  fir,  which  they  desired  U> 
remove  the  whole,  that  had  a  root  under  ground 
eight  cubits  deep ;  and  so  the  root  came  up  broken.. 
664.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  a  branch  of  a 
tree,  being  unbarked  some  space  at  the  bottom* 
and  so  set  into  the  ground,  hath  grown ;  even  of 
such  trees,  as  if  the  branch  were  set  with  the 
bark  on,  they  would  not  grow ;  yet  contrariwise 
we  see,  that  a  tree  parod  round  in  the  body  above 
ground  will  die.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that  the- 
unbarked  part  draweth  the  nourishment  best,  but 
the  baric  continueth  it  only. 

655.  Qrapes  will  continue  fresh  and  moist  alf 
winter  long,  if  you  hang  them  cluster  by  cluster 
in  the  roof  of  a  warm  room ;  especially  if  when 
you  gather  ^e  cluster  you  taJce  off  with  the 
cluster  some  of  the  stock. 

656.  Tlie  reed  or  cane  is  a  watery  plant,  and 
groweth  not  but  in  the  water:  it  hath  these  pro- 
perties :  that  it  is  hollow,  that  it  is  knuckled  both* 
stalk  and  root,  that  being  dry,  it  is  more  hard  and' 
fragile  than  other  wood,  that  it  putteth  forth  no 
boughs,  though  many  stalks  come  out  of  one 
root.  It  difiereth  much  in  greatness,  the  smallest 
being  fit  for  thatching  of  houses,  and  stopping 
the  chinks  of  ships  better  than  glue  or  pitchy 
The  second  bigness  is  used  for  angle-rods  and 
staves;  and  in  China  for  beating  of  offendera 
upon  the  thighs.  The  differing  kinds  of  them 
are,  the  common  reed,  the  cassia  fistula,  and  tiie 
sugar-reed.  Of  all  plants  it  boweth  the  easiest, 
and  riseth  again.  It  seemeth,  that  amongst  plants 
which  are  nourished  with  mixture  of  earth  and 
water,  it  draweth  most  nourishment  from  water;, 
which  maketh  it  the  smoothest  of  all  others  in 
bark,  and  the  hollowest  in  body. 

657.  The  sap  of  trees  when  they  are  let  bloody 
is  of  differing  natures.  Some  more  watery  and 
dear,  as  that  of  vines,  of  beeches,  of  pears : 
some  thick,  as  apples :  some  gummy,  as  cherries  r 
some  frothy,  as  elms :  some  milky,  as  figs.  In 
mulberries  the  sap  scemeth  to  be  almost  towards 
the  bark  only,  for  if  you  cut  the  tree  a  little  into 
the  bark  with  a  stone,  it  will  come  forth ;  if  you 
pierce  it  deeper  with  a  tool,  it  will  be  dry.  llie 
trees  which  have  the  moistest  juices  in  their  fhdt, 
have  commonly  the  moistest  sap  in  their  body, 
for  the  vines  and  pears  are  very  moist ;  apples 
somewhat  more  spungy ;  the  milk  of  the  fig  hath 
the  quality  of  the  rennet,  to  gather  cheese ;  and 
so  have  certain  sour  herbs  wherewith  they  make 
cheese  in  Lent. 

658.  The  timber  and  wood  are  in  some  trees 
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)  etfltn,  in  some  more  kBottjr,  and  it  it  a  good 
tiiit  to  tijit  by  speaking  al  one  endt  and  laying 
the  ear  at  tfaeotfaer :  for  if  it  be  knotty,  the  roico 
wfll  not  pass  well.  Some  hate  the  Teina  more 
▼aned  and  cbambletted,  as  oak,  wbeieof  wainscot 
is  made;  maple,  ^Riiereof  tiencheis  are  made: 
some  more  smootk,  as  fir  and  walnut:  some  do 
more  easily  breed  worms  and  spiders,  some  more 
hardly,  as  it  is  said  of  Irish  trees :  besides  there 
be  a  namber  of  diftrenees  that  oonoem  tiieir 
ose;  as  oak,  oedar,  and  ohestnnt  are  the  best 
banders ;  some  are  best  for  plough-timber,  as  ash ; 
soaae  lor  piers,  that  are  sometimes  wet  and  some- 
times dry,  as  elm ;  some  for  planchers,  as  deal ; 
some  ion  tables,  oopboards,  and  desks,  as  walnnt ; 
some  for  ah^  timber,  as  oaks  that  grow  in  moist 
grooods,  for  that  maketh  the  timber  toagh,  and 
nstapt  to  rtft  with  ordnanoe;  wherein  English 
and  Uish  timber  are  Aoagfat  to  excel :  some  for 
masts  of  ships,  as  fir  and  pine,  because  of  their 
leagth,  straightness,  and  lightness:  some  for 
pale,  as  oak;  some  for  fuel,  as  ash,  and  so  of  the 


659.  The  coming  of  trees  and  plants  in  certain 
legioBS,  and  not  in  others,  is  sometimes  casual : 
for  many  have  been  translated,  and  have  prospered 
well ;  as  damask-foses,  that  have  not  been  known 
in  England  above  a  hundred  years,  and  now 
are  so  common.  But  the  liking  of  plants  in  oer- 
lain  soils  more  than  in  others  is  merely  natural, 
as  the  fir  and  pine  love  the  mountains;  the  pop- 
lar, willow,  sallow,  and  alder,  love  rivers  and 
moist  places;  the  ash  loveth  coppices,  but  is 
best  in  standards  alone;  juniper  loveth  chalk, 
and  sodo  most  ihiit  trees ;  samphire  groweth  but 
iqNm  rocks;  reeds  and  osiers  grow  where  they 
are  washed  with  water;  the  vine  loveth  sides 
of  hills,  turning  upon  the  south-east  sun,  &c. 

OBQL  Hie  putting  forth  of  certain  herbs  dis- 
eovereth  of  what  nature  the  ground  where  they 
pot  foi^  is,  as  vrild  thyme  showeih  good  feeding- 
ground  for  cattle ;  betony  and  strawberries  Show 
gronnds  fit  for  wood ;  camomile  showeth  mellow 
grounds  fit  for  wheat.  Mustard-seed  growing 
after  die  plough,  showeth  a  good  strong  ground 
also  for  wheat :  bumet  showeth  good  meadow, 
and  the  like. 

661.  There  are  found  in  divers  countries,  some 
other  plants  that  grow  out  of  trees  and  plants, 
besides  misseltoe :  as  in  Syria  there  is  an  herb 
eaOed  cassytas,  that  groweth  out  of  tall  trees, 
and  windeth  itself  about  the  same  tree  where  it 
grower,  and  sometimes  about  thorns.  There  is 
a  kind  of  polypode  that  groweth  out  of  trees, 
though  it  windeth  not.  So  likewise  an  herb 
called  feunos,  upon  the  wild  olive.  And  an  herb 
called  hippophaeston  upon  the  fuller's  thorns: 
which,  they  say,  is  good  for  ^e  falling  sickness. 

602.  It  hath  been  observed  by  some  of  the 
ancients,  that  howsoever  cold  and  easterly  winds 
m  thought  to  be  great  enemies  to  fhdt,  yet 


nevertheless  soutii  winds  are  also  found  to  do  hurt, 
especially  in  the  blossoming  time,  and  the  more 
if  showers  follow.  It  seemeth  they  call  forth  the 
moisture  too  fost  The  west  winds  are  the  best. 
It  hath  been  observed  also,  that  green  and  open 
winters  do  hurt  trees,  insomuch  as  if  two  or 
three  such  winters  come  together,  almond-trees 
and  some  other  trees  will  die.  Tlie  cause  is 
the  same  with  the  former,  because  the  lust  of 
the  earth  over-spendeth  itself:  howsoever  some 
other  of  the  ancients  have  commended  warm 
winters. 

663.  Snows  lying  long  cause  a  fhiitfol  year; 
for  first  they  keep  in  the  strength  of  the  earth ; 
secondly,  they  water  the  earth  better  than  rain : 
for,  in  snow,  the  earth  doth,  as  it  were,  suck  the 
water  as  out  of  the  teat :  thirdly,  the  moisture 
of  snow  is  the  finest  moisture,  for  it  is  the  firoth 
of  the  cloudy  waters. 

664.  Showers,  if  they  come  a  little  before  the 
ripening  of  fruits,  do  good  to  all  succulent  and 
moist  fruits;  as  vines,  olives,  pomegranates; 
yet  it  is  rather  for  plenty  than  for  goodness;  for 
the  best  wines  are  in  the  driest  vintages :  small 
showers  are  likewise  good  for  com,  so  as  parching 
heats  come  not  upon  them.  Generally  night 
showers  are  better  than  day  showers,  for  that  the 
sun  followeth  not  so  fast  upon  them ;  and  we  see 
even  in  watering  by  the  hand,  it  is  best  in  sunv* 
mer  time  to  water  in  the  evening. 

665.  Tlie  diflerences  of  earths,  and  the  trial 
of  them,  are  worthy  to  be  diligently  inquired. 
The  earth,  that  with  showers  doth  easiliest  soflen, 
is  commended ;  and  yet  some  earth  of  that  kind 
will  be  very  dry  and  hard  before  the  showers. 
The  earth  that  casteth  up  from  the  plough  a  great 
clod,  is  not  so  grood  as  that  which  casteth  up  a 
smaller  clod.  The  earth  that  patteth  forth  moss 
easily,  and  may  be  called  mouldy,  is  not  good. 
The  earth  that  smelleth  well  upon  the  digging, 
or  ploughing,  is  commended,  as  containing  the 
juice  of  vegetables  almost  already  prepared. 
It  is  thought  by  some,  that  the  ends  of  low  rain- 
bows fall  more  upon  one  kind  of  earth  than  upon 
another,  as  it  may  well  be ;  for  that  that  earth  is 
most  roBcid :  and  therefore  it  is  commended  for 
a  sign  of  good  earth.  The  poorness  of  the  herbs, 
it  is  plain,  show  the  poorness  of  the  earth ;  and 
especially  if  they  be  in  colour  more  dark :  but 
if  the  herbs  show  withered  or  blasted  at  the  top, 
it  showeth  the  earth  to  be  very  cold ;  and  so  doth 
the  mossiness  of  trees.  The  earth,  whereof  the 
grass  is  soon  parched  with  the  sun,  and  toasted, 
is  commonly  forced  earth,  and  barren  in  its  own 
nature.  The  tender  chessome,  and  mellow  earth 
is  the  best,  being  mere  mould,  between  the  two 
extremes  of  clay  and  sand,  especially  if  it  be  not 
loamy  and  binding.  The  earth,  that  after  rain 
will  scarce  be  ploughed,  is  commonly  firoitfttl: 
for  it  is  cleaving  and  full  of  juice. 

666.  It  is  stnmge,  which  is  observed  by  some 
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•of  the  ancients,  that  dost  helpeth  the  fruitiblness 
of  trees,  and  of  Tines  b  j  name ;  insomuch  as 
they  cast  dust  open  them  of  purpose.  It  should 
seem,  that  that  powdering,  when  a  shower  com- 
eth,  maketh  a  kind  of  soiling  to  the  tree,  being 
earth  and  water  finely  laid  on.  And  they  note, 
that  countries  where  the  fields  and  ways  are 
dusty  bear  the  best  vines. 

667.  It  is  commended  by  the  ancients  for  an 
excellent  help  to  trees,  to  lay  the  stalks  and  leaves 
of  lupins  about  the  roots,  or  to  plough  them  into 
the  ground  where  you  will  sow  corn.  The  burn- 
ing also  of  the  cuttings  of  vines,  and  casting  them 
Qpon  land,  doth  much  good.  And  it  was  gener- 
ally received  of  old,  that  dunging  of  grounds 
when  the  west  wind  bloweth,  and  in  the  decrease 
of  the  moon,  doth  greatly  help ;  the  earth,  as  it 
seemeth,  being  then  more  thirsty  and  open  to 
receive  the  dung. 

668.  The  grafting  of  vines  upon  vines,  as  I 
take  it,  is  not  now  in  use :  the  ancients  had  it, 
and  that  three  ways;  the  first  was  incision,  which 
is  the  ordinary  manner  of  grafting :  the  second 
was  terebration  through  the  middle  of  the  stock, 
and  putting  in  the  cions  there :  and  the  third  was 
pairing  of  two  vines  that  grow  together  to  the 
marrow,  and  binding  them  close. 

669.  The  disease  and  ill  accidents  of  com  are 
worthy  to  be  inquired ;  and  would  be  more  worthy 
to  be  inquired,  if  it  were  in  men's  power  to  help 
them,  whereas  many  of  them  are  not  to  be  reme- 
died. The  mildew  is  one  of  the  greatest,  which, 
out  of  question,  cometh  by  closeness  of  air ;  and 
therefore  in  hills,  or  large  champaign  grounds,  it 
seldom  cometh ;  such  as  is  with  us  York's  woald. 
Hiis  cannot  be  remedied,  otherwise  than  that  in 
countries  of  small  enclosure  the  ground  be  turned 
into  larger  fields:  which  I  have  known  to  do 
good  in  some  farms.  Another  disease  is  the 
putting  forth  of  wild  oats,  whereinto  com  often- 
times, especially  barley,  doth  degenerate.  It 
happeneth  chiefly  firom  the  weakness  of  the  grain 
that  is  sown;  for  if  it  be  either  too  old  or  mouldy, 
it  will  bring  forth  wild  oats.  Another  disease  is 
the  satiety  of  the  ground ;  for  if  you  sow  one 
ground  still  with  the  same  com,  I  mean  not  the 
same  com  that  grew  upon  the  same  ground,  but 
the  same  kind .  of  grain,  as  wheat,  barley,  &c. 
it  will  prosper  but  poorly :  therefore  besides  the 
resting  of  the  ground,  you  must  vary  the  seed. 
Another  ill  accident  is  from  the  winds,  which 
hurt  at  two  times;  at  the  flowering,  by  shaking 
oflf  the  flowers,  and  at  the  full  ripening,  by  shaking 
out  the  corn.  Another  ill  accident  is  drought, 
at  the  spindling  of  the  com,  which  with  us  is 
fare,  but  in  hotter  countries  common;  insomuch 
as  the  word  calamitas  was  first  derived  from 
calamus,  when  the  corn  could  not  gpt  out  of  the 
stalk.  Another  ill  accident  is  over- wet  at  sowing 
time,  which  with  us  breedeth  much  dearth,  inso- 
much a?  the  corn  never  cometh  up ;  and  many 


times  they  are  forced  to  itsow  sommer  oom 
where  they  sowed  winter  com.  Another  ill  ao- 
cident  is  bitter  frosts  continued  without  snow« 
especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  aflsr 
the  seed  is  new  sown.  Another  disease  is  worms* 
which  sometimes  breed  in  the  root,  and  happen 
upon  hot  suns  and  showers  immediately  after  the 
sowing ;  and  another  worm  breedeth  in  the  ear 
itself,  especially  when  hot  suns  break  often  out  of 
clouds.  Another  disease  is  weeds,  and  they  are' 
such  as  either  choke  and  over-shadow  the  com, 
and  bear  it  down,  or  starve  the  com,  and  deceive 
it  of  nourishment.  Another  disease  is  over-rank- 
ness  of  the  corn ;  which  tbej  use  to  remedy  by 
mowing  it  after  it  is  come  up,  or  putting  sheep  into 
it.  Another  ill  accident  is  laying  of  com  with 
great  rains,  near  or  in  harvest  Another  ill  acci- 
dent is,  if  the  seed  happen  to  have  touched  oil, 
or  any  thing  that  is  fat;  for  those  substances 
have  an  antipathy  with  nourishment  of  water. 

670.  The  remedies  of  the  diseases  of  corD 
have  been  observed  as  foUoweth.  The  steeping 
of  the  grain,  before  sowing,  a  little  time  in  wine« 
is  thought  a  preservative :  the  mingling  of  seed 
corn  with  ashes  is  thought  to  be  good :  the  sowing 
at  the  wane  of  the  moon  is  thought  to  make  the 
com  sound :  it  hath  not  been  practised,  hut  it  is 
thought  to  be  of  use  to  make  some  miscellane  in 
com,  as  if  you  sow  a  few  beans  with  wheat,  yonr 
wheat  will  be  the  better.  It  hath  been  observed 
that  the  sowing  of  corn  with  housleek  doth  good. 
Though  grain  that  toucheth  oil  or  fat  receiveth 
hurt,  yet  the  steeping  of  it  in  the  dregs  of  oil* 
when  it  beginneth  to  putrefy,  which  they  call 
amurca,  is  thought  to  assure  it  against  worms. 
It  is  reported  also,  that  if  corn  be  mowed,  it  will 
make  the  grain  longer,  but  emptier,  and  having 
more  of  the  husk. 

671.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  seed  of  a  year 
old  is  the  best,  and  of  two  or  three  yeare  is 
worse,  and  that  which  is  more  old  is  quite  barren; 
though,  no  doubt,  some  seeds  and  grains  last 
better  than  othere.  The  com  which  in  the  vanning 
lieth  lowest  is  the  best;  and  the  com  which 
broken  or  bitten  retaineth  a  little  yellowness,  is 
better  than  that  which  is  very  white. 

672.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  of  all  roots 
of  herbs,  the  root  of  sorrel  goeth  the  farthest  into 
the  earth ;  insomuch  that  it  hatli  been  known  to 
go  three  cubits  deep :  and  that  it  is  the_  root  that 
continueth  fit  longest  to  be  set  again,  of  any  root 
that  groweth.  It  is  a  cold  and  acid  herb,  that, 
as  it  seemeth  loveth  the  earth,  and  is  not  much 
drawn  by  the  sun. 

673.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  some  herbs 
like  best  being  watered  with  salt  water :  as  radish, 
beet,  me,  pennyroyal ;  this  trial  would  be  extended 
to  some  other  herbs;  especially  such  as  are 
strong,  as  tarragon,  mustard-seed,  rocket,  and  the 
like. 

674.  It  is  strange  that  is  generally  received. 
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Iiow  sone  poMmoM  kesits  affect  odonto  and 
wholesome  herbs ;  as  that  the  snake  lore^  fen- 
nel; that  the  toad  will  benraefa  under  sage ;  that 
^Fogs  will  be  in  cinque-foil.  It  may  be  it  is  rather 
^e  shade,  or  oth«r  covertiire»  that  they  take  liking 
in  than  the  rirtue  of  the  herb. 

675.  It  were  a  matter  of  great  profit,  save  that 
1  doabt  it  is  too  conjeetoial  to  venture  upon,  if 
one  could  discern  what  com,  herbs,  or  fruits,  are 
like  to  be  in  plenty  or  scarcity,  by  some  signs 
and  prognostic  in  the  beginning  of  the  year:  for 
as  for  those  that  are  like  to  be  in  plenty,  they 
may  be  bargained  for  upon  the  ground :  as  the 
okl  relation  was  of  Thales,  who,  to  show  how 
easy  it  was  for  a  philosopher  to  be  rich,  when  he 
foresaw  a  great  plenty  of  diyes,  made  a  monoply  of 
them.  And  for  scarcity,  men  may  make  profit 
in  keeping  better  the  old  store.  Long  continuance 
of  snow  is  beUered  to  make  a  fruitful  year  of 
com;  an  early  winter,  or  a  very  late  winter,  a 
banen  year  of  com :  an  open  and  serene  winter, 
an  ill  year  of  fruit,  in  these  we  have  partly  touched 
befbre :  bat  other  prognostics  of  like  nature  are 
dOigently  to  be  inquired. 

676.  Thete  seem  to  be  in  some  plants  singu- 
larities, wherein  they  differ  from  all  other :  the 
olire  hath  the  oily  part  only  on  the  outside; 
whereas  all  other  fruits  have  it  in  the  nut  or 
kernel.  The  fir  hath,  in  effect,  no  stone,  nut, 
or  kernel,  except  you  will  count  the  little  grains 
kernels.  The  pomegranate  and  pine-apple  have 
only  amongst  froitB  grains  distinct  in  several 
cells.  No  herbs  have  curled  leaves  but  cabbage 
and  cabbage-lettuce^  None  have  doubled  leaves, 
one  belonging  to  the  stalk,  another  to  the  fruit  or 
seed,  but  the  artichoke.  No  flower  hath  that 
kind  of  spread  that  the  woodbine  hath.  This 
may  be  a  large  field  of  contemplation;  for  it 
ihoweth  that  in  the  frame  of  nature,  there  is,  in 
the  producing  of  some  species,  a  composition  of 
matter,  which  happeneth  oft,  and  may  be  much 
diversified  :  in  others,  such  as  happeneth  rarely, 
and  admitteth  little  variety :  for  so  it  is  likewise 
in  beasts :  dogs  have  a  resemblance  with  wolves 
and  foxes;  horses  with  asses,  kine  with  bufiles, 
hares  with  coneys,  &o.  And  so  in  birds :  kites 
and  kestrels  have  a  resemblance  with  hawks; 
common  doves  with  ring-doves  and  turtles;  black- 
birds with  thrushes  and  mavises;  crows  with 
ravens,  daws,  and  choughs,  &c.  But  elephants 
tnd  swine  amongst  beasts ;  and  the  bird  of  para- 
dise and  the  peacock  amongst  birds ;  and  some 
few  others,  have  scarce  any  other  species  that 
have  affinity  with  them. 

We  leave  the  description  of  plants,  and  their 
virtues,  to  herbals,  and  other  like  books  of  natu- 
ral history,  wherein  >nien*s  diligence  hath  been 
great,  even  to  curiosity  :  for  our  experiments  are 
only  such  as  do  ever  ascend  a  degree  to  the  deriv- 
ing of  causes,  and  extracting  of  axioms,  which 
we  are  not  ignorant  but  that  some  both  of  the  an- 
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cient  and  modem  writers  have  also  laboored; 
but  their  causes  and  axioms  are  so  full  of  imagi- 
nation, and  80  infected  with  the  old  reeeived 
theories,  as  they  are  mere  inquinations  of  experi- 
ence, and  concoct  it  not. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  healing  of  vfounde* 

677.  It  hath  been  observed  by  some  of  the  an- 
cients, that  skins,  and  especially  of  rams,  newly 
pulled  off,  and  applied  to  the  wounds  of  stripes, 
do  keep  them  from  swelling  and  exulcerating, 
and  likewise  heal  them  and  close  them  up ;  and 
that  the  whites  of  eggs  do  the  same.  The  cause 
is  a  temperate  conglutination,  for  both  bodies  are 
clammy  and  viscous,  and  da  bridle  the  deflux  of 
humours  to  the  hurts,  without  penning  them  in 
too  much. 

Experiment  eolitary  Umehingfat  difftued  inJUJu 

678.  You  may  turn  almost  all  flesh  into  a  fatty 
substance,  if  you  take  flesh  and  cut  it  into  pieces, 
and  put  the  pieces  into  a  glass  covered  with  parch- 
ment, and  so  let  the  glass  stand  six  or  seven 
hours  in  boiling  water.  It  may  be  an  experiment 
of  profit  for  making  of  fat  or  grease  for  many 
uses ;  but  then  it  must  be  of  such  flesh  as  is  not 
edible;  as  horses,  dogs,  bears,  foxes,  badgers, 
&c. 

Experiment  wKtary  touching  ripening  of  drink 
before  the  time. 

679.  It  'is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
new  wine  put  into  vessels  well  stopped,  and  the 
vessels  let  down  into  the  sea,  will  accelerate  very 
much  the  making  of  them  ripe  and  potable.  The 
same  would  be  tried  in  wort. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  pihsity  and  plu- 
mage, 

680.  Beasts  are  more  hairy  than  men,  and 
savage  men  more  than  civil,  and  the  plumage 
of  birds  exceedeth  the  pilosity  of  beasts.  The 
cause  of  the  smoothness  in  men  is  not  any  abun- 
dance of  heat  and  moisture,  though  that  indeed 
causeth  pilosity:  but  there  is  requisite  to  pilosity, 
not  so  much  heat  and  moislure,  as  excrementitious 
heat  and  moisture ;  for  whatsoever  assimilateth, 
goeth  not  into  the  hair,  and  excrementitious 
moisture  aboundeth  most  in  beasts,  and  men  that 
are  more  savage.  Much  the  same  reason  is  there 
of  the  plumage  of  birds,  for  birds  assimilate  less, 
and  excera  more  than  beasts,  for  their  excrements 
are  ever  liquid,  and  their  flesh  generally  more  diy ; 
besides,  they  have  not  instruments  for  urine ;  and 
so  all  the  excrementitious  moisture  goeth  into  the 
feathers;  and  therefore  it  is  no  marvel  though 
birds  be  commonly  better  meat  than  beasts,  be- 
cause their  flesh  doth  assimilate  more  finely,  and 
secerneth  more  subtilly.  Again,  the  head  of  man 
hath  hair  upon  the  first  birth,  which  no  otiier  part 
of  the  body  hath.    The  cause  may  be  want  oi 
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perspiration ;  for  mnch  of  the  matter  of  hair,  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  goeth  forth  by  insen- 
sible perspiration ;  and  besides,  the  skull  being  of 
a  more  solid  substance,  nourisbeth  and  assimiia- 
teth  less,  and  excemeth  more,  and  so  likewise 
doth  the  chin.  We  see  also,  that  hair  cometh 
not  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands,  nor  soles  of  the 
feet;  which  are  parts  more  perspirable.  And 
children  likewise  are  not  baby,  for  that  their 
skins  are  more  perspirable. 

Experiment  toUtary  iauehing  the  qmekneu  pf 
^motion  in  birds, 

681.  Birds  are  of  swifter  motion  than  beasts; 
for  the  flight  of  many  birds  is  swifter  than  the 
race  of  many  beasts.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
spirits  in  birds  are  in  greater  proportion,  in  com- 
parison of  the  bulk  of  their  body,  than  in  beasts ; 
for  as  for  the  reason  that  some  give,  that  they  are 
pardy  carried,  whereas  beasts  go,  that  is  nothing, 
for  by  that  reason  swimming  should  be  swifter 
than  running:  and  that  kind  of  carriage  also  is 
not  without  labour  of  the  wing. 

Experiment  eoHtary  touching  the  different  clear' 
ncMS  qftheeea. 
683.  The  sea  is  clearer  when  the  north  wind 
bloweth  than  when  the  south  wind.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  salt  water  hath  a  little  oiliness  in  the  sur- 
face thereof,  as  appeareth  in  very  hot  dajrs;  and 
again,  for  ^at  the  southern  wind  relaxeth  the 
water  somewhat;  as  no  water  boiling  is  so  clear 
as  cold  water. 

Experiment  wlitary  touching  the  different  heats  rf 
fire  and  boiling  water, 
683.  Fire  bumeth  wood,  making  it  first  lumi- 
nous, then  black  and  brittle,  and  lastly,  broken 
and  incinerate :  scalding  water  doth  none  of 
these.  The  cause  is,  for  that  by  fire  the  spirit 
of  the  body  is  first  refined,  and  then  emitted ; 
whereof  the  refining  or  attenuation  causeth  the 
light,  and  the  emission,  first  the  fragility,  and 
after  the  dissolution  into  ashes;  neither  doth 
any  other  body  enter:  but  in  water  the  spirit  of 
the  body  is  not  refined  so  much ;  and  besides, 
part  of  the  water  enteretb,  which  doth  increase 
the  spirit,  and  in  a  degree  extinguish  it:  therefore 
we  see  that  hot  water  will  quench  fire.  And 
again  we  see,  that  in  bodies  wherein  the  water 
doth  not  much  enter,  but  only  the  heat  passeth, 
hot  water  worketh  the  effects  of  fire,  as  in  eggs 
boiled  and  roasted,  into  which  the  water  entereth 
not  at  all,  there  is  scarce  difference  to  be  dis- 
cerned; but  in  fruit  and  flesh,  whereinto  the 
Y^ter  entereth  in  some  part,  there  is  much  more 
difference. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  qualijication  €f 
heat  by  moisture, 
664.  The  bottom  of  a  yessel  of  boiling  water, 
i»  hath  been  obserred,  is  not  very  much  heated, 


so  as  men  may  put  ^ir  hand  under  the  vessel^ 
and  remove  it.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  moisture 
of  water  as  it  quencheth  coals  where  it  entereth^ 
so  it  doth  allay  heat  where  it  toucheth:  and 
therefore  note  well,  that  moisture,  although  it 
doth  not  pass  through  bodies,  without  communi- 
cation of  some  substance,  as  heat  and  cold  do, 
yet  it  worketh  manifest  effects ;  not  by  entrance 
of  the  body,  but  by  qualifying  of  the  heat  and 
cold ;  as  we  see  in  this  instance :  and  we  see 
likewise,  that  the  water  of  things  distilled  in 
water,  which  they  call  the  bath,  differeth  not 
much  from  the  water  of  things  distilled  by  fire. 
We  see  also,  that  pewter  dishes  with  water  in 
them  will  not  melt  easily,  but  without  it  they 
will ;  nay,  we  see  more,  that  butter,  or  oil,  which 
in  themselves  are  inflammable,  yet  by  virtue  of 
their  moisture  will  do  the  like. 

Eixperhncnt  solitary  touching  yawning, 

685.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that ' 
it  is  dangerous  to  pick  one's  ear  whilst  he  yawn- 
eth.  The  cause  is,  for  that  in  yawning  the 
inner  parchment  of  the  ear  is  extended,  by  the 
drawing  in  of  the  spirit  and  breath;  for  in  yawn- 
ing and  sighing  both,  the  spirit  is  first  strongly 
drawn  in,  and  then  strongly  expelled. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  hiccough, 

686.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients, 
that  sneezing  doth  cease  the  hiccough.  The' 
cause  is,  for  that  the  motion  of  the  hiccough  is 
a  lifting  up  of  the  stomach,  which  sneezing  doth 
somewhat  depress,  and  divert  the  motion  another 
way.  For  first  we  see  that  the  hiccough  cometh 
of  fulness  of  meat,  especially  in  children,  whidi 
causeth  an  extension  of  the  stomach:  we  see^ 
also  it  is  caused  by  acid  meats,  or  drinks,  which 
is  by  the  pricking  of  the  stomach;  and  the 
motion  is  ceased  either  by  diversion,  or  by  de- 
tention of  the  spirits ;  diversion,  as  in  sneezing ; 
detention,  as  we  see  holding  of  the  breath  doth- 
help  somewhat  to  cease  the  hiccough ;  and  put- 
ting a  man  into  an  earnest  study  doth  the  like, 
as  is  commonly  used :  and  vinegar  put  to  the 
nostrils,  or  gargarized,  doth  it  also ;  for  that  it 
is  astringent,  and  inhibiteth  the  motion  of  the 
spirits. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  sneezing, 

687.  Looking  against  the  sun  doth  induce- 
sneezing.  The  cause  is,  not  the  heating  of  the 
nostrils,  for  then  the  holding  up  of  the  nostrils 
against  the  sun,  though  one  wink,  would  do  it ; 
but  the  drawing  down  of  the  moisture  of  the 
brain ;  for  it  will  make  the  eyes  run  with  water ; 
and  the  drawing  of  moisture  to  the  eyes  doth 
draw  it  to  the  nostrils  by  motion  of  consent;  and 
so  foUoweth  sneezing;  as  contrariwise,  the 
tickling  of  the  nostrils  within  doth  draw  the 
moisture  to  the  nostrils,  and  to  the  eyes  by  con^ 
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sent;  for  they  also  will  water.  Bat  yet  it  hath 
been  observed,  that  if  one  be  about  to  sneeze, 
the  robbing  of  the  eyes  till  they  ran  with  water 
win  prevent  it.  Whereof  the  canse  is,  for  that 
the  hnmoor  which  was  descending  to  the  nostrils, 
is  diyerted  to  the  eyes. 

Experiment  BoUtary  taueking  the  tendemen  cf  the 
teeth. 
€88,  The  teeth  are  more  by  cold  drink,  or  the 
like,  affected  than  the  other  parts.  The  canse  is 
double ;  the  one,  for  that  the  resistance  of  bone 
to  cold  is  greater  than  of  flesh,  for  that  the  flesh 
shrinked,  but  the  bone  resisteth,  whereby  the 
cdd  becometh  more  eager :  the  other  is,  for  that 
the  teeth  are  parts  without  blood ;  whereas  blood 
helpeth  to  qualify  the  cold :  and  therefore  we  see 
tfiat  the  sinews  are  much  affected  with  cold,  for 
ttiat  they  are  parts  without  blood ;  so  the  bones 
in  ^arp  colds  wax  brittle :  and  therefore  it  hath 
been  seen,  that  all  contusions  of  bones  in  hard 
weather  are  more  diflicult  to  cure. 

Esperimeni  toHtary  touching  the  tongue. 
669.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  the  tongue  re- 
ceiTeth  more  easily  tokens  of  diseases  than  the 
other  parts,  as  of  heats  within,  which  appear 
most  in  the  blackness  of  the  tongue.  Again, 
pyed  cattle  are  spotted  in  their  tongues,  &c. 
llie  cause  is,  no  doubt,  the  tenderness  of  the 
part,  which  whereby  receiyeth  more  easily  all 
alteraUons,  than  any  other  parts  of  the  flesh. 

Experiment  BoUtary  touching  the  tatte* 

690.  When  the  mouth  is  out  of  taste,  it  maketh 
things  taste  sometimes  salt,  chiefly  bitter,  and 
sometimes  loathsome,  but  never  sweet.  The 
cause  is,  the  corrupting  of  the  moisture  about  the 
tongue,  which  many  times  tumeth  bitter,  and 
salt,  and  loathsome ;  but  sweet  never :  for  the 
rest  are  degrees  of  corruption. 

Experiment  aoUtary  touching  some  prognostics  of 
pettikntial  seasons. 

691.  It  was  observed  in  the  great  plague  of  the 
last  year,  that  there  were  seen,  in  divers  ditches 
and  low  grounds  about  London,  many  toads  that 
had  tails  two  or  three  inches  long  at  the  least; 
whereas  toads  usually  have  no  tails  at  all. 
Which  argueth  a  great  disposition  to  putrefaction 
in  the  soil  and  air.  It  is  reported  likewise,  that 
roots,  such  as  carrots  and  parsnips,  are  more 
sweet  and  luscious  in  infectious  years  than  in 
other  years. 

Experiment  soHtary  touching  special  simples  for 
medicines, 

692.  Wise  physicians  should  with  all  dili- 
gence inquire  what  simples  nature  yieldeth  that 
have  extreme  subtile  parts,  without  any  mordi- 
cation  or  acrimony:   for  they  undermine  that 


which  is  hard,  they  open  that  which  is  stopped 
and  shut,  and  they  expel  that  which  is  offensive 
gently,  without  too  much  perturbation.  Of  this 
kind  are  elder-flowers,  which  therefore  are  proper 
for  the  stone:  of  this  kind  is  the  dwarf-pine, 
which  is  proper  for  the  jaundice :  of  this  kind  is 
hartshorn,  which  is  proper  for  agues  and  infections: 
of  this  kind  is  piony,  which  is  proper  for  stop- 
pings in  the  head :  of  this  kind  is  fumitory,  which 
is  proper  for  the  spleen :  and  a  number  of  others. 
Generally,  divers  creatures  bred  of  putrefaction, 
though  they  be  somewhat  loathsome  to  take,  are 
of  this  kind,  as  earth-worms,  timber-sows,  simils, 
&c.  And  I  conceive  that  the  trochisks  of  vipers, 
which  are  so  much  magnified,  and  the  flesh  of 
snakes  some  ways  condited  and  corrected,  which 
of  late  are  grown  into  some  credit,  are  of  the  same 
nature.  So  the  parts  of  beasts  putrefied,  as  cas- 
toreum  and  musk,  which  have  extreme  subtile 
parts,  are  to  be  placed  amongst  them.  We  see 
also,  that  putrefactions  of  plants,  as  agaric  and 
Jews-ear  are  of  greatest  virtue.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  putrefaction  is  the  subtilest  of  all,  motions 
in  the  parts  of  bodies ;  and  sinee  we  cannot  take 
down  the  lives  of  living  creatures,  which  some 
of  the  Paracelsians  say,  if  they  could  be  taken 
down,  would  make  us  immortal ;  the  next  is  for 
sub  til  ty  of  operation,  to  take  bodies  putrefied,  such 
as  may  be  safely  taken. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  Venus, 

693.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients, 
that  much  use  of  Venus  doth  dim  the  sight :  and 
yet  eunuchs  which  are  unable  to  generate,  are 
nevertheless  also  dim-sighted.  The  cause  of 
dimness  of  sight  in  the  former,  is  the  expense  of 
spirits;  in  the  latter,  the  over-moisture  of  the' 
brain:  for  the  over-moisture  of  the  brain  doth 
thicken  the  spirits  visual,  and  obstructeth  their 
passages,  as  we  see  by  the  decay  in  the  sight  in 
age,  where  also  the  diminution  of  the  spirits  con- 
curreth  as  another  cause :  we  see  also  that  blind- 
ness cometh  by  rheums  and  cataracts.  Now  in 
eunuchs,  there  are  all  the  notes  of  moisture,  as 
the  swelling  of  their  thighs,  the  looseness  of  their 
belly,  the  smoothness  of  their  skin,  &c. 

694.  The  pleasure  of  the  act  of  Venus  is  the 
greatest  of  the  pleasures  of  the  senses:  the 
matching  of  it  with  itch  is  improper,  though  that 
also  be  pleasing  to  the  touch.  But  the  causes 
are  profound.  Firet,  all  the  organs  of  the  senses 
qualify  the  motions  of  the  spirits,  and  make  so 
many  several  species  of  motions,  and  pleasures  or 
displeasures  thereupon,  as  there  be  divereities  of 
organs.  The  instruments  of  sight,  hearing,  taste, 
and  smell,  are  of  several  frame,  and  so  are  the 
parts  for  generation.  Therefore  Scaliger  doth 
well  to  make  the  pleasure  of  generation  a  sixth 
sense;  and  if  there  were  any  other  differing 
organs,  and  qualified  perforations  for  the  spirits 
to  pass,  there  would  be  more  than  the  five  senses ; 
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neither  do  we  well  know  whether  some  beasto 
and  birds  have  not  senses  that  we  know  not; 
and  the  very  scent  of  dogs  is  almost  a  sense  by 
itself.  Secondly,  the  pleasures  of  the  touch  are 
greater  and  deeper  than  those  of  the  other  senses ; 
as  we  see  in  wanning  upon  cold ;  or  refrige- 
ration upon  heat :  for  as  the  pains  of  the  touch 
are  greater  than  the  offences  of  other  senses ;  so 
likewise  are  the  pleasures.  It  is  true  that  the  af- 
fecting of  the  spirits  immediately,  and,  as  it  were, 
without  an  organ,  is  of  the  greatest  pleasure, 
which  is  but  in  two  things;  sweet  smells  and 
wine,  and  the  like  sweet  vapours.  For  smells, 
we  see  their  great  and  sudden  effect  in  fetching 
men  again  when  they  swoon :  for  drink,  it  is  cer- 
tain tl^t  the  pleasure  of  drunkenness  is  next  the 
pleasure  of  Venus ;  and  great  joys  likewise  make 
the  spirits  moye  and  touch  themselves :  and  the 
pleasure  of  Venus  is  somewhat  of  the  same  kind. 

695.  It  hath  been  always  observed  that  men 
are  more  inclined  to  Venus  in  the  winter,  and 
women  in  the  summer.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
the  spirits,  in  a  body  more  hot  and  dry,  as  the 
spirits  of  men  are,  by  the  summer  are  more  ex- 
haled and  dissipated ;  and  in  the  winter  more  con- 
densed and  kept  entire ;  but  in  bodies  that  are 
cold  and  moist  as  women's  are,  the  summer  doth 
cherish  the  spirits,  and  calleth  them  forth ;  the 
winter  doth  dull  them.  Furthermore,  the  absti- 
nence,  or  intermission  of  the  use  of  Venus  in 
moist  and  well  habituate  bodies,  breedeth  a  num- 
ber of  diseases :  and  especially  dangerous  impos- 
thumations.  The  reason  is  evident ;  for  that  it  is  a 
principal  evacuation,  especially  of  the  spirits;  for  of 
the  spirits  there  is  scarce  any  evacuation,  but  in 
Venus  and  exercise.  And  therefore  the  omission 
•f  either  of  them  breedeth  all  diseases  of  repletion. 

"  Experiments  in  eomort  touting  the  ifueeia. 

The  nature  of  vivification  is  very  worthy  the  in- 
quiry :  and  as  the  nature  of  things  is  conmionly 
better  perceived  in  small  than  in  great;  and  in 
imperfect  than  in  perfect;  and  in  parts  than  in 
whole ;  so  the  nature  of  vivification  b  best  inquired 
in  creatures  bred  of  putrefaction.  The  contem- 
'  plation  whereof  hath  many  excellent  fruits. 
Fijst,  in  disclosing  the  original  vivification.  Se- 
condly, in  disclosing  the  original  of  figuration. 
Thirdly,  in  disclosing  many  things  in  the  nature 
of  perfect  creatures,  which  in  them  lie  more 
hidden.  And  fourthly,  in  traducing,  by  way  of 
operation,  some  observations  on  the  insecte,  to 
work  effects  upon  perfect  creatures.  Note,  that 
the  word  insects  agreeth  not  with  the  matter,  but 
we  ever  use  it  for  brevity's  sake,  intending  by  it 
creatures  bred  of  putrefaction. 

696.  The  insecta  are  found  to  breed  out  of  se- 
veral matters :  some  breed  of  mud  or  dung;  as  the 
earthworms,  eels,  snakes,  &c.  For  they  are  both 
putrefactions :  for  water  in  mud  doth  putrefy,  as 
not  able  to  preserve  itself;  and  for  dung,  all  ex- 


crements  are  the  refuse  and  putrefaction  of  nou- 
rishment.   Some  breed  in  wood,  both  growing 
and  cut  down.    Query ^  in  what  woods  most,  and 
at  what  seasons  t    We  see  that  the  worms  witk 
many  fiset,  which  round  themselves  into  balls,  ai» 
bred  chiefly  under  logs  of  timber,  but  not  in  the 
timber;  and  they  are  said  to  be  found  also  many 
times  in  gaidens,  where  no  logs  are.     But  it 
seemeth  their  generation  requireth  a  coverture, 
both  from  sun  and  rain  or  dew,  as  the  timber  is  ; 
and  therefore  they  are  not  venemous,  but  contrft> 
riwise  are  held  by  the  physicians  to  clarify  the 
blood.  It  is  observed  also,  that  cimioes  are  found 
in  the  holes  of  bedsides.     Some  breed  in  the 
hair  of  living  creatures,  as  lice  and  tikes ;  which 
are  bred  by  the  sweat  close  kept,  and  somewhat 
arefied  by  the  hair.     The  exorements  of  living 
creatures  do  not  only  breed  insecta  when  they 
are  excemed,  but  also  while  they  are  in  the  body ; 
as  in  worms,  whereto  children  are  most  subject* 
and  are  chiefly  in  the  guts.    And  it  hath  been 
lately  observed  by  physicians,  that  in  many  pee- 
tilent  diseases,  there  are  worms  found  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  where  excrements  are 
not,  but  only  humours  putrefied.     Fleas  breed 
principally  of  straw  or  mats,  where  there  hath 
been  little  moisture;  or  the  chamber  and  bed- 
straw  kept  close  and  not  aired.    It  is  receive ' 
that  they  are  killed  by  strewing  wormwood  in 
the  rooms.    And  it  is  truly  observed,  that  bitter 
things  are  apt  rather  to  kill,  than  engender  putre- 
faction; and  they  be  things  that  are  ^  or  sweet 
that  are  aptest  to  putrefy.    There  is  a  worm  that 
breedeth  in  meal,  of  the^ape  of  a  large  white  mag- 
got, which  is  given  as  a  great  dainty  to  nightin- 
gales. The  moth  breedeth  upon  cloth  and  other  1ft- 
nifices ;  especially  if  they  be  laid  up  dankish  and 
wet    It  delighteth  to  be  about  the  flame  of  n 
candle.    There  is  a  worm  called  a  wevil,  bred 
under  ground,  and  that  feedeth  upon  roots :  as 
parsnips,  carrots,  &c.    Some  breed  in  watei8» 
especially  shaded,  but  they  must  be  standing 
waters ;  as  the  water-spider  that  hath  six  legs* 
The  fly  called  the  gad-fly,  breedeth  of  somewhat 
that  swimmeth  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  and 
is  most  about  ponds.  There  is  a  worm  that  breeds 
eth  of  the  dregs  of  wine  decayed ;  which  after- 
wards, as  is  observed  by  some  <^  the  aneients, 
tumeth  into  a  gnat.    It  hath  been  observed  by 
the  ancients,  that  there  is  a  worm  that  breedeth 
in  old  snow,  and  is  of  colour  reddish,  and  dull  of 
motion,  and  dieth  soon  after  it  cometh  out  of  the 
snow.    Which  should  show,  that  snow  hath  in 
it  a  secret  warmth ;  for  else  it  could  hardly  vivify. 
And  the  reason  of  the  dying  of  the  worm,  may 
be  tiie  sudden  exhaling  of  that  little  spirit,  as 
soon  as  it  cometh  out  of  the  cold,  which  had 
shut  it  in.    For  as  butterflies  quicken  with  heat» 
which  were  benumbed  with  cold ;  so  spirits  may 
I  exhale  with  heat,  which  were  preserved  in  cold. 
I  It  is  affirmed  both  by  the  ancient  and  modem 
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observationY  that  in  firnaces  of  copper  and  brass, 
where  chalcitee,  which  is  ritriol,  is  often  cast  in 
to  mend  the  working,  there  riseth  suddenly  a  fly, 
which  sometimes  moveth  as  if  it  took  hold  of  the 
walls  of  ^  farnaee :  sometimes  is  seen  moring 
in  the  fire  below ;  and  dieth  presently  as  soon  as 
it  is  out  of  the  fomaoe :  which  is  a  noble  instance, 
and  worthy  to  be  weighed ;  for  it  showeth,  that 
as  well  violent  heat  of  fire,  as  the  gentle  heat  of 
liviiig  creatmes,  will  rivify,  if  it  haye  matter  pro- 
portionable. Now  the  great  axiom  of  rinfica- 
tion  is,  that  there  most  be  heat  to  dilate  the  spirit 
of  the  body ;  an  active  spirit  to  be  dilated ;  matter 
viscoos  or  tenacious  to  hold  in  the  spirit ;  and 
that  matter  to  be  put  forth  and  figured.  Now  a 
spirit  dilated  by  so  ardent  a  fire  as  that  of  the 
furnace,  as  soon  as  ever  it  cooleth  never  so  little, 
eongealeth  presently.  And,  no  doubt,  this  action 
k  farthered  by  the  chalcites,  which  hath  a  spirit 
that  will  put  forth  and  germinate,  as  we  see  in 
^ymical  trials.  Briefly,  most  things  putrefied 
brfasg  forth  insects  of  several  names ;  but  we  will 
not  take  upon  us  now  to  enumerate  them  all. 

697.  The  inseota  have  been  noted  by  the  an- 
cients to  feed  littie :  but  this  hath  not  been  dili- 
gently observed ;  for  grasshoppers  eatup  the  green 
of  whole  countries ;  and  silk-worms  devour  leaves 
swiftly;  and  ants  make  great  provision.  It  is 
true,  that  creatures  that  sleep  and  rest  much,  eat 
little;  as  dormice  and  bats,  &c.  They  are  all 
without  blood:  which  may  be,  for  that  the  juice 
of  their  hodies  is  almost  dl  one^  not  blood,  and 
flesh,  and  skin,  and  bone,  as  in  perfect  creatures ; 
the  integral  parts  have  extreme  variety,  but  tiie 
•imilar  parts  little.  It  is  true,  that  they  have, 
some  of  them,  a  diaphragm  and  an  intestine ;  and 
they  have  all  skins ;  which  in  most  of  the  insects 
mre  cast  often.  They  are  not  generally  of  long 
life ;  yet  bees  have  been  known  to  live  seven  years ; 
and  snakes  are  thought,  the  rather  for  the  casting 
of  their  spoil,  to  live  till  they  be  old :  and  eels, 
which  many  times  breed  of  putreihction,  will  live 
said  grow  very  long :  and  those  that  interchange 
firom  worms  to  files  in  the  summer,  and  from  flies 
to  worms  in  the  winter,  have  been  kept  in  boxes 
four  years  at  the  least  Yet  there  are  certain 
flies  that  are  called  ephemera  that  live  but  a  day. 
Tbe  cause  is  the  exility  of  the  spirit,  or  perhaps 
the  absence  of  the  sun ;  for  that  if  tiiey  were 
brought  in,  or  kept  close,  they  might  liye  longer. 
Many  of  the  insecta,  as  butterflies  and  other 
flies,  revive  easily  when  they  seem  dead,  being 
brought  to  the  sun  or  fire.  The  cause  whereof 
u  the  dififusion  of  the  vital  spirit,  and  the  easy 
dilating  of  it  by  a  littie  heat.  They  stir  a  good 
while  after  their  heads  are  ofi*,  or  that  they  be  cut 
in  pieces;  which  is  caused  also,  for  that  their 
Tital  spirits  are  more  diflfused  throughout  all  their 
parts,  and  less  confined  to  organs  tiian  in  perfect 
€i6atures« 

698.  Hie  insecta  have  voluntary  motion,  and 


therefore  imagination ;  and  whereas  some  of  ^ 
ancients  have  said,  that  their  motion  is  indeter^ 
minate,  and  their  imagination  indefinite,  it  is  neg- 
ligentiy  observed;  for  ants  go  right  forward  to 
their  hills,  and  bees  do  admirably  know  the  way 
from  a  flowery  heath  two  or  three  miles  off  to 
their  hives.  It  may  be,  gnats  and  flies  have 
their  imagination  more  mutable  and  giddy,  as 
small  birds  likewise  have.  It  is  said  by  some 
of  tiie  ancients,  tiiat  tiiey  have  only  the  sense  of 
feeling,  which  is  manifestiy  untrue :  for  if  they 
go  forth  right  to  a  place,  they  must  needs  have 
sight;  besides,  they  delight  more  in  one  flower  or 
herb  than  in  another,  and  therefore  have  taste : 
and  bees  are  called  with  sound  upon  brass,  and 
therefore  they  have  hearing ;  which  showeth  like- 
wise, that  though  their  spirit  be  diffused,  yet  there 
is  a  seat  of  their  senses  in  their  head. 

Other  observations  conoeming  the  insects,  to- 
gether with  the  enumeration  of  them,  we  refer  to 
that  place,  where  we  mean  to  handle  the  tttie  of 
animals  in  gmeraL 

Experiment  wHtary  touching  hoping. 

699.  A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  hit 
hands  than  without.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
weight,  if  it  be  proportionable,  strengthenetii  the 
sinews  by  contracting  them.  For  otherwise, 
where  no  contraction  is  needful,  weight  hinder* 
eth.  As  we  see  in  horse-races,  men  are  curious 
to  foresee,  that  there  be  not  the  least  weight  upon 
the  one  horse  more  than  upon  the  other.  In  leap- 
ing  witii  weights  the  arms  are  first  cast  bade* 
wards,  and  then  forwards,  with  so  much  the 
greater  force ;  for  the  hands  go  backward  before 
they  take  their  rise.  Query,  if  the  contrary  mo- 
tion of  the  spirits,  immediately  before  the  motioQ 
we  intend,  doth  not  cause  the  spirits  as  it  were 
to  break  forth  with  more  force?  as  breath  afeo, 
drawn  and  kept  in,  cometh  forth  more  forcibly : 
and  in  casting  of  any  thing,  the  arms,  to  make  a 
greater  swing,  are  first  cast  backward. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  pleasure*  and  die- 
pleasures  ufthesensesy  especially  of  hearing. 

700.  Of  musical  tones  and  unequal  sounds  we. 
have  spoken  before;  but  touching  the  pleasure 
and  displeasure  of  the  senses,  not  so  fully.  Harsh 
sounds,  as  of  a  saw  when  it  is  sharpened ;  grind- 
ing of  one  stone  against  another;  squeaking  or 
shrieking  noise;  make  a  shivering  or  horror  in 
the  body,  and  set  the  teeth  on  edge.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  the  objects  of  the  ear  do  affect  the 
spirits,  immediately,  most  with  pleasure  and 
offence.  We  see  there  is  no  colour  that  affect- 
eth  the  eye  much  with  displeasure:  there  be 
sights  that  are  horrible,  because  they  excite  the 
memory  of  things  that  are  odious  or  fearful ;  but 
the  same  things  painted  do  little  affect.  As  for 
smells,  tastes,  and  touches,  they  be  things  that 
do  affect  by  a  participation  or  impulsion  of  the 
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body  of  the  object  So  it  is  sound  alone  that 
doth  immediately  and  incorpoieally  affect  most; 
this  is  most  manifest  in  mnsic,  and  concords  and 
discords  in  mnsic  ;  for  all  sonndSf  whether  they 
be  sharp  or  flat,  if  they  be  sweet,  hare  a  ronnd- 
ness  and  eqaality;  and  if  they  be  harsh,  are  an* 
eqnal ;  for  a  discord  itself  is  bnt  a  harshness  of 
dirers  sounds  meeting.  It  is  true  that  inequality 
not  stayed  upon,  but  passing,  is  rather  an  increase 
of  sweetness ;  as  in  the  purling  of  a  ¥rrBathed 
string;  and  in  the  raucity  of  a  trumpet;  and  in 


the  nightingale-pipe  of  a  regal ;  and  in  a  discord 
straight  falling  upon  a  concord ;  but  if  you  stay 
upon  it,  it  is  offensive:  and  therefore  there  be 
these  three  degrees  of  pleasing  and  displeasing  in 
sounds,  sweet  sounds,  discords,  harsh  sounds, 
which  we  call  by  dirers  names,  as  shrieking  or 
grrating,  such  as  we  now  speak  of.  As  for  the  set- 
ting of  the  teeth  on  edge,  we  see  plainly  what  an 
intercourse  there  is  between  the  teeth  and  the  organ 
of  the  hearing,  by  the  taking  of  the  end  of  a  bow 
between  the  teedi,  and  striking  upon  die  string* 


CENTURY  VIII. 


Experiment  »oUtary  Umehing  veins  rf  medicinal 
earth, 

701.  There  be  minerals  and  fossils  in  great 
Tariety ;  but  of  veins  of  earth  medicinal,  but  few ; 
the  chief  are,  terra  lemnia,  terra  sigillata  communis, 
and  bolus  armenus;  whereof  terra  lemnia  is  the 
chief.  The  virtues  of  them  are,  for  caring  of 
wounds,  stanching  of  blood,  stopping  of  fluxes, 
and  rheums,  ,and  arresting  the  spreading  of 
poison,  infection,  and  putrefaction:  and  they 
have  of  all  other  simples  the  perfectest  and  purest 
quality  of  dr3ring,  with  little  or  no  mixture  of 
any  other  quality.  Yet  it  is  true,  that  the  bole- 
armoniac  is  the  most  cold  of  them,  and  that  terra 
lemnia  is  the  most  hot,  for  which  cause  the  island 
Lemnos,  where  it  is  digged,  was  in  the  old  fabu- 
lous ages  consecrated  to  Vulcan. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  growth  of  sponges, 

702.  About  the  bottom  of  the  Straits  are  ga- 
thered great  quantities  of  sponges,  which  are  ga- 
thered from  the  sides  of  rocks,  being  as  it  were 
a  large  but  toogh  moss.  It  is  the  more  to  be 
noted,  because  that  there  be  but  few  substances, 
plantF'like,  that  grow  deep  within  the  sea;  for 
they  are  gathered  sometimes  fifteen  fathom  deep : 
and  when  they  are  laid  on  shore,  they  seem  to  be 
of  great  bulk;  but  crushed  together,  will  be 
transported  in  a  very  small  room. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  sea-JUh  put  in  fresh 
waters, 

703.  It  seemeth  that  fish  that  are  used  to  the 
salt  water,  do  nevertheless  delight  more  in  fresh. 
We  see,  that  salmons  and  smelts  love  to  get  into 
rivers,  though  it  be  against  the  stream.  At  the 
haven  of  Constantinople  you  shall  have  great 
quantitrA  of  fish  that  come  from  the  Euxine  sea, 
Uiat  when  they  come  into  the  fresh  water,  do  in- 
ebriate, and  turn  up  their  bellies,  so  as  you  may 
take  them  with  your  hand.  I  doubt  there  hath 
not  been  sufficient  experiment  made  -of  putting 
sea-fish  into  fresh  water  ponds,  and  pools.  It  is 
a  thing  of  great  use  and  pleasure ;  for  so  you 


may  have  them  new  at  some  good  distance  from 
the  sea :  and  besides,  it  may  be,  the  fish  will  eat 
the  pleasanter,  and  may  Mi  to  breed.  And  it  is 
said,  that  Colchester  oysters,  which  are  put  into 
pits,  where  the  sea  goeth  and  cometh,  but  yet  so 
that  there  is  a  fresh  water  coming  also  to  them 
when  the  sea  voideth,  become  by  that  means 
fatter,  and  more  grown. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  attraction  by  simiU' 
iude  of  substance, 

704.  The  Turkish  bow  giveth  a  very  forcible 
shoot;  insomuch  as  it  hath  been  known,  that  the 
arrow  hath  pierced  a  steel  target,  or  a  piece  of 
brass  of  two  inshes  thick :  but  that  which  is  more 
strange,  the  arrow,  if  it  be  headed  with  wood, 
hath  been  known  to  pierce  through  <a  piece  of  wood 
of  eight  inches  thick.  And  it  is  certain,  that  we 
had  in  use  at  one  time,  for  sea  fight,  short  arrows, 
which  they  called  sprights,  without  any  other 
heads,  save  wood  sharpened:  which  were  dis- 
charged out  of  muskets,  and  would  pierce  through 
the  sides  of  ships  where  a  bullet  would  notpieroe. 
But  this  dependeth  upon  one  of  the  greatest  se- 
crets in  all  nature;  which  is,  that  similitude  of 
substance  will  cause  attraction,  where  the  body 
is  wholly  freed  firom  the  motion  of  gravity :  for 
if  that  were  taken  away,  lead  would  draw  lead, 
and  gold  would  draw  gold,  and  iron  would  draw 
iron,  without  the  help  of  the  loadstone.  But  this 
same  motion  of  weight  or  gravity,  which  is  a 
mere  motion  of  the  matter,  and  hath  no  affini^ 
with  the  form  or  kind,  doth  kill  the  other  motion, 
except  itself  be  killed  by  a  violent  motion,  as  in 
these  instances  of  arrows;  for  then  the  motion 
of  attraction  by  similitude  of  substance  beginnetk 
to  show  itself.  But  we  shall  handle  this  point 
of  nature  fully  in  due  place. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  certain  drinks  tV 
Turkey. 

705.  They  have  in  Turkey  and  the  east  certain 
confections,  which  they  call  servets,  which  are 
like  to  candied  conserves,  and  are  made  of  sugar 
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,aiid  lemons,  or  sugar  and  dtfons,  or  sugar  and 
TioletSf  and  some  other  flowers ;  and  some  mix- 
ture of  amber  for  the  more  delicate  persons :  and 
those  they  dissolve  in  water,  and  therefore  make 
their  drii^,  because  they  are  forbidden  wine  by 
their  law.  But  I  do  much  marvel,  that  no  Eng- 
lishman, or  Dutchman,  or  German,  doth  set  up 
brewing  in  Constantinople;  considering  they 
have  such  quantity  of  barley.  For  as  for  the 
general  sort  of  men,  frugality  may  be  the  cause 
of  drinking  water :  for  that  it  is  no  small  saving 
to  pay  nothing  for  one^s  drink :  but  the  better 
sort  might  well  be  at  the  cost  And  yet  I  wonder 
the  less  at  it,  because  I  see  France,  Italy,  or 
Spain,  have  not  taken  into  use  beer  or  ale; 
which,  perhaps,  if  they  did,  would  better  both 
theb  healths  and  their  complexions.  It  is  likely 
it  would  be  matter  of  great  gain  to  any  that 
jBhould  begin  it  in  Turicey. 

ErperimenU  in  contort  touching  /tweat. 

706.  In  bathing  in  hot  water,  sweat,  neverthe- 
less, cometh  not  in  the  parts  under  the  water. 
The  cause  is;  first,  for  that  sweat  is  a  kind  of 

^  colliquadon,  and  that  land  of  colliquation  is  not 
made  either  by  an  over-dry  heat,  or  an  ovec-moist 
heat:  for  over-moisture  doth  somewhat  extin- 
guish the  heat,  as  we  see  that  even  hot  water 
qnencheth  fire;  and  over-dry  heat  shutteth  the 
pores :  and  therefore  men  will  sooner  sweat  co- 
vered before  the  sun  or  fire,  than  if  they  stood 
naked :  and  earthen  bottles,  filled  with  hot  water, 
^o  provoke  in  bed  a  sweat  more  daintily  than 
brick-bats  hot  Secondly,  hot  water  doth  cause 
evaporation  from  the  skin ;  so  as  it  spendeth  the 
matter  in  those  parts  under  the  water,  before  it 
issueth  in  sweat  Again,  sweat  cometh  more 
plentifully,  if  the  heat  be  increased  by  degrees, 
than  if  it  be  greatest  at  first,  or  equal.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  the  pores  are  better  opened  by 
a  gentle  heat,  than  by  a  more  violent;  and  by 
their  opening,  the  sweat  issueth  more  abundantly. 
And  therefore  physicians  may  do  well  when  they 
provoke  sweat  in  bed  by  bottles,  with  a  decoction 
of  sudorific  herbs  in  hot  water,  to  make  two  de- 
grees of  heat  in  the  bottles ;  and  to  lay  in  the 
bed  the  less  heated  first,  and  after  half  an  hour, 
Hhe  more  heated. 

707.  Sweat  is  salt  in  taste ;  the  cause  is,  for 
that  that  part  of  the  nourishment  which  is  fresh 
and  sweet,  tumeth  into  blood  and  flesh :  and  the 
sweat  is  only  that  part  which  is  separate  and  ex- 
cemed.  Blood  also  raw  hath  some  saltness  more 
than  flesh :  because  the  assimilation  into  flesh  is 
not  without  a  little  and  subtile  excretion  from  the 
blood. 

706.  Sweat  cometh  forth  more  out  of  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  body  than  the  lower;  the  reason 
is,  because  those  parts  are  more  replenished  with 
•pirits ;  and  the  spirits  are  they  that  put  forth 
«weat:  besides,  they  are  less  fleshy,  and  sweat 


issueth,  chiefly,  out  of  the  parts  that  are  less 
fleshy,  and  more  dry ;  as  the  forehead  and  breast. 

709.  Men  sweat  more  in  sleep  than  waking; 
and  yet  sleep  doth  rather  stay  other  fluxions,  than 
cause  them ;  as  rheums,  looseness  of  the  body, 
&c.  The  cause  is,  for  that  in  sleep  the  heat  and 
spirits  do  naturally  move  inwards,  and  there  rest 
But  when  they  are  collected  once  within,  the  heat 
becometh  more  violent  and  irritate ;  and  thereby 
expelleth  sweat 

710.  Cold  sweats  are,  many  tiroes,  mortal,  and 
near  death :  and  always  ill,  and  suspected :  as  in 
great  fears,  hypochondriacal  passions,  &c.  Th# 
cause  is,  for  that  cold  sweats  come  by  a  relaxation 
or  forsaking  of  the  spirits,  whereby  the  moistum 
of  the  body,  which  heat  did  keep  firm  in  the  parts, 
severeth  and  issueth  out 

711.  In  those  diseases  which  cannot  be  dis- 
charged by  sweat,  sweat  is  ill,  and  rather  to  be 
stayed;  as  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  fluxes  of 
the  belly :  but  in  those  diseases  which  are  expelled 
by  sweat,  it  easeth  and  lighteneth;  as  in  aguest 
pestilences,  ko.  The  cause  is,  for  that  sweat  in 
the  latter  sort  is  partly  critical,  and  sendeth  forth 
the  matter  that  offendeth :  but  in  the  former,  it 
either  proceedeth  from  the  labour  of  the  spirits, 
which  showeth  diem  oppressed ;  or  from  motion 
of  consent,  when  nature,  not  able  to  expel  the 
disease  where  it  is  seated,  moveth  to  an  expulsion 
indifilerent  over  all  the  body. 

Eaeperiment  toUtary  touching  the  ghuMvomu 
713.  The  nature  of  the  glow-worm  is  hitherto 
not  well  observed.  Thus  much  we  see :  that 
they  breed  chiefly  in  the  hottest  months  of  sum- 
mer;  and  that  they  breed  not  in  champain,  but  in 
bushes  and  hedges.  Whereby  it  may  be  con- 
ceived, that  the  spirit  of  them  is  very  fine,  and  not 
to  be  refined  but  by  summer  heats :  and  again, 
that  by  reason  of  the  fineness,  it  doth  easily  ex- 
hale. In  Italy,  and  the  hotter  countries,  there  is 
a  fly  they  call  lucciole,  that  shineth  as  the  glow- 
worm doth ;  and  it  may  be  is  the  flying  glow- 
worm. But  that  fly  is  chiefly  upon  fens  and 
marshes.  But  yet  the  two  former  observsp 
tions  hold ;  for  they  are  not  seen  but  in  the  heat 
of  summer;  and  sedge,  or  other  green  of  the 
fens,  give  as  good  shade  as  bushes.  It  may  be 
the  glow-worms  of  the  cold  countries  ripen  not 
so  far  as  to  be  winged. 

Experiments  in  contort  touching  the  imprettiont 
which  thepattiont  of  the  mind  make  upon  the  body, 
713.  The  passions  of  the  mind  work  upon  the 
body  the  impressions  following.  Fear  causeth 
paleness,  trembling,  the  standing  of  thetair  up- 
right, starting,  and  shrieking.  The  paleness  is 
caused,  for  that  the  blood  runneth  inward  to  suo- 
cour  the  heart  The  trembling  b  caused,  for  that 
through  th^  flight  of  the  spirits  inward,  the  out- 
ward parts  are  destituted,  and  not  sustained* 
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Standing  nprigfbt  of  the  hair  is  eaoacd,  for  that 
1^7  the  abutting  of  the  porea  of  the  akin,  the  hak 
that  lieth  aslope  must  needs  rise.  Starting  is 
both  an  apprehension  of  the  thing  feared,  and  in 
that  kind  it  is  a  motion  of  sbrinking,  and  like- 
wise an  inquisition  in  the  beginning,  what  the 
matter  should  be,  and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  motion 
of  erection,  and  therefore  when  a  man  would 
listen  suddenly  to  any  thing,  he  starteth ;  for  the 
starting  is  an  erection  of  the  spirits  to  attend. 
Screeching  is  an  appetite  of  expelling  that  which 
suddenly  striketh  the  spirits :  for  it  must  be  noted, 
that  many  motions,  though  they  be  unprofitable 
to  expel  that  which  hurteth,  yet  they  are  offers 
•f  nature,  and  cause  motions  by  consent,  as  in 
groaning,  or  crying  upon  pain. 

714.  Grief  and  pain  cause  sighing,  sobbing, 
groaning,  screaming,  and  roaring ;  tears,  distort- 
ing of  the  foce,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  sweating. 
Sighing  is  caused  by  the  drawing  in  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  breath  to  refresh  the  heart  Uiat  labour- 
eth :  like  a  great  draught  when  one  is  thirsty. 
Sobbing  is  the  same  thing  stronger.  Groaning, 
and  screaming,  and  roaring  are  caused  by  an 
appetite  of  expulsion,  as  hath  been  said :  for  when 
the  ^>irits  cannot  expel  the  thing  that  hurteth,  in 
theb  strife  to  do  it,  by  motion  of  consent,  they 
expel  the  Toice.  And  this  is  when  the  spirits 
yield,  and  give  orer  to  resist :  for  if  one  do  con- 
atantiy  resist  pain,  he  will  not  groan.  Tears  are 
caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  spirits  of  the  brain : 
which  contraction  by  consequence  astringeth  the 
moisture  of  tiie  brain,  and  thereby  sendeth  tears 
into  Uie  eyes.  And  this  contraction  or  compres- 
sion causeth  also  wringing  of  the  hands;  for 
wringring  is  a  gesture  of  expression  of  moisture. 
The  distorting  of  the  face  is  caused  by  a  conten- 
tion, first  to  bear  and  resist,  and  then  to  expel ; 
which  maketh  the  parts  knit  first,  and  afterwards 
open.  Grinding  of  the  teeth  is  caused  likewise, 
by  a  gathering  and  serring  of  the  spirits  together 
to  resist,  which  maketh  the  teeth  also  to  sit  hard 
one  agdnst  another.    Sweating  is  also  a  com- 

*  pound  motion,  by  the  labour  of  the  spirits,  first 
to  resist,  and  then  to  expel. 

715.  Joy  causeth  a  cheerfulness  and  vigour  in 
the  eyes,  singing,  leaping,  dancing,  and  some- 
times tears.  All  these  are  the  effects  of  the  dila- 
tion and  coming  forth  of  the  spirits  into  the  out^ 
ward  parts ;  which  maketh  them  more  lively  and 
stirring.  We  know  it  hath  been  seen,  that  ex- 
cessive sudden  joy  hath  caused  present  death, 
while  the  spirits  did  spread  so  much  as  they  could 
not  retire  again.  As  for  tears,  they  are  the  effects 
of  compi^ion  of  the  moisture  of  the  brain,  upon 
dilatation  of  the  spirits.  For  compression  of  the 
spirits  worketh  an  expression  of  the  moisture  of  the 
brain  by  consent,  as  hath  been  said  in  grief.  But 
then  in  joy,  it  worketh  it  diversely,  viz.  by  pro- 
pulsion of  the  moisture,  when  the  spirits  dilate, 
mad  occupy  more  room. 


716.  Anger  canseth  paleness  in  some,  and  the 
going  and  coming  of  the  colour  in  others :  also- 
trembling  in  some:  swelling,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  stamping,  bending  of  the  fist.  PalenesSt 
and  going  and  coming  of  the  colour,  are  caused 
by  the  burning  of  the  spirits  about  the  heart; 
which  to  refresh  themselves,  call  in  more  spirits 
from  the  outward  parts.  And  if  the  paleness  be 
alone,  without  sending  forth  the  colour  again,  it 
is  commonly  joined  with  some  fear;  but  in  many 
there  is  no  paleness  at  all,  but  contrariwise  red- 
ness about  the  cheeks  and  gills ;  which  b  by  the 
sending  forth  of  the  spirits  in  an  appetite  to 
revenge.  Trembling  in  an^er  is  likewise  by 
a  calling  in  of  the  spirits;  and  is  commonly 
when  anger  is  joined  with  fear.  Swelling  is 
caused,  both  by  a  dilatation  of  the  spirits  by  over- 
heating, and  by  a  liquefaction  or  boiling  of  the 
humours. thereupon.  Foaming  at  the  mouth  is 
from  the  same  cause,  being  an  ebullition.  Stamp- 
ing, and  bending  of  the  fist,  are  caused  by  an 
imagination  of  the  act  of  revenge. 

717.  Light  displeasure  or  dislike  causeth  shak-- 
ing  of  the  head,  frowning  and  knitting  of  the 
brows.  These  effects  arise  firom  the  same  causes 
that  trembling  and  horror  do :  namely,  from  the 
retiring  of  the  spirits,  but  in  a  less  degree.  For 
the  shaking  of  tiie  head  is  but  a  slow  and  defi- 
nite trembling;  and  is  a  gesture  of  slight  refu- 
sal; and  we  see  also,  that  a  dislike  causeth,  often, 
that  gesture  of  the  hand,  which  we  use  when  we 
refuse  a  thing,  or  warn  it  away.  The  frowning 
and  knitting  of  the  brows  is  a  gathering,  or  ser- 
ring of  the  spirits,  to  resist  in  some  measure. 
And  we  see  also  this  knitting  of  the  brows  will 
follow  upon  earnest  studying,  or  cogitation  of 
any  thing,  though  it  be  without  dislike. 

718.  Shame  causeth  blushing,  and  casting 
down  of  the  eyes.  Blushing  is  the  resort  of 
blood  to  the  face ;  which  in  the  passion  of  shame 
is  the  part  that  laboureth  most.  And  although 
the  blushing  will  be  seen  in  the  whole  breast  if 
it  be  naked,  yet  that  is  but  in  passage  to  the 
face.  As  for  the  casting  down  of  the  eyes,  it  pro- 
ceedeth  of  the  reverence  a  man  beareth  to  other 
men ;  whereby,  when  he  is  ashamed,  he  cannot 
endure  to  look  firmly  upon  others :  and  we  see, 
that  blushing,  and  the  casting  down  of  the  eyes 
both,  are  more  when  we  come  before  many ;  "  ore 
Pompeii  quid  mollius  1  nunquam  non  coram  plu- 
ribus  erubuit  :'*  and  likewise  when  we  come  be- 
fore great  or  reverend  persons. 

719.  Pity  causeth  sometimes  tears ;  and  a  fiex- 
ion  or  cast  of  the  eye  aside.  Tears  come  from 
the  same  cause  that  they  do  in  grief:  for  pity  is 
but  grief  in  another's  behalf.  The  cast  of  the 
eye  is  a  gesture  of  aversion,  orloathness  to  behold 
the  object  of  pity. 

720.  Wonder  causeth  astonishment,  or  an  im- 
moveable posture  of  the  body ;  casting  up  of  the- 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  lifting  up  of  the  hands.    Foc; 
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wtonishment,  it  is  eaused  by  the  fixing  of  the 
mind  upon  one  object  of  cogitation,  whereby  it 
doth  not  epatiate  and  tranacnr,  as  it  naeth;  for  in 
wonder  ^  spirits  fly  not,  as  in  fear ;  but  only 
settle,  and  are  made  less  apt  to  more.  As  for 
the  eastuig  ap  of  the  eyes,  and  lifting  up  of  the 
hands,  it  is  a  kind  of  appeal  to  the  Deity,  which 
18  the  author,  by  power  and  providence,  of 
Btiange  wonders. 

731 .  Langfaing  canseth  a  dilatation  of  the  month 
said  lips;  a  continual  expulsion  of  the  breath, 
with  the  load  noise,  which  maketh  the  interjec- 
tion of  laughing ;  shaking  of  the  breast  and  sides  ; 
nmning  of  the  eyes  with  water,  if  it  be  violent 
and  continued.  Wherein  first  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, tiiat  laughing  is  scarce  properly  a  pas- 
sion, but  hath  its  source  ^m  the  intellect; 
for  in  laughing  there  ever  precedeth  a  conceit  of 
somewhat  ridiculous,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  to 
mm.  Secondly,  that  the  cause  of  laughing  is 
hut  a  light  touch  of  the  spirits.  And  not  so  deep 
an  impression  as  in  other  passions.  And  there- 
fore, ^at  which  hath  no  affinity  with  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  it  is  moved,  and  that  in  great 
vehemeney,  only  by  tickling  some  parts  of  the 
body:  and  we  see  that  men  even  in  a  grieved 
state  of  mind,  yet  cannot  sometimes  forbear  laugh- 
ing. Thirdly,  it  is  ever  joined  with  some  degree 
of  delight :  and  therefore  exhilaration  hath  some 
affinity  wiUi  joy,  though  it  be  a  much  lighter  mo- 
tion :  **  res  severa  est  verum  gaudium.**  Fourthly, 
that  the  object  of  it  is  deformity;  absurdity, 
shrewd  turns,  and  the  like.  Now  to  speak  of  the 
causes  of  the  efiects  before  mentioned  whereunto 
these  general  notes  ^ve  some  light.  For  the  di- 
latation of  the  mouth  and  lips,  continued  expul- 
sion of  the  breath  and  voice,  and  shaking  of  the 
breast  and  sides,  they  proceed,  all,  from  the  dila- 
tation of  the  spirits;  especially  being  sudden. 
So  likewise,  the  running  of  the  eyes  with  water, 
as  hath  been  formerly  touched,  where  we  spake 
of  the  teare  of  joy  and  grief,  is  an  effect  of  dilata- 
tion of  the  spirits.  And  for  suddenness,  it  is  a 
great  part  of  the  matter :  tor  we  see,  that  any 
shrewd  turn  that  lighteth  upon  another ;  or  any 
deformity,  &c.,  moveth  laughter  in  the  instant, 
which  after  a  little  time  it  doth  not  So  we  can- 
not laugh  at  any  thing  after  it  is  stale,  but  whilst 
it  is  new :  and  even  in  tickling,  if  you  tickle  the 
sides,  and  give  warning,  or  give  a  hard  or  conti< 
nued  touch,  it  doth  not  move  laughter  so  much. 
722.  Lust  causeth  a  flagrancy  in  the  eyes,  and 
priapism.  The  cause  of  both  these  is,  for  that 
in  lust,  the  sight  and  the  touch  are  the  things 
desired,  and  therefore  the  spirits  resort  to  those 
parts  which  are  most  affected.  And  note  well 
in  general,  for  that  great  use  may  be  made  of  the 
obser?ation,  that,  evermore,  the  spirits  in  all  pas- 
sions, resort  most  to  the  parts  that  labour  most, 
or  are  most  affected.  As  in  the  last  which  hath 
been  mentioned,  they  resort  to  the  eyes  and  vene- 
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Tous  parts:  in  fear  and  anger  to  the  heart:  inshane 
to  the  face :  and  in  light  dislikes  to  the  head. 

Exfferimmt$  in  eomori  ioueking  drumketmei$. 

733.  It  hath  been  observed  by  theanciei^,  and 
is  yet  believed,  that  the  sperm  of  drunken  men  is 
unfruitful.  The  cause  is,  for  that  it  is  over-moiiA- 
ened,  and  wanteth  spissitude:  and  we  have  a 
merry  saying,  that  they  that  go  drunk  to  bed  get 
daughtere. 

734.  Drunken  men  are  taken  with  a  plain  de- 
fect, or  destitution  in  voluntary  motion.  Th^ 
reel ;  they  tremble ;  they  cannot  stand  nor  speak 
strongly.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  spirits  of  the 
wine  oppress  the  spirits  animal,  and  occupy  part 
of  the  place  where  they  are,  and  so  make  them 
weak  to  move.  And  therefore  drunken  men  are 
apt  to  fall  asleep :  and  (^iates,  and  stupefactives, 
as  poppy,  henbane,  hemlock,  &c.,  induce  a  kiad 
of  drunkenness,  by  the  grossness  of  their  vapour, 
as  wine  doth  by  the  quantity  of  the  vapour.  Be- 
sides, they  rob  the  spirits  animal  of  their  matter, 
whereby  ^ey  are  nourished :  for  the  spirits  of  the 
wine  prey  upon  it  as  well  as  they :  and  so  they 
make  the  spirits  less  supple  and  apt  to  move. 

725.  Drunken  men  imagine  every  thing  turn- 
eth  round:  they  imagine  also  that  things  come 
upon  them :  they  see  not  well  things  afar  off; 
those  things  that  they  see  near  hand,  they  see 
out  of  their  place ;  and  sometimes  they  see  ^ings 
double,  liie  cause  of  the  imagination  that 
things  turn  reund  is,  for  that  the  spirits  them- 
selves turn,  being  compressed  by  the  vapour  of 
the  wine,  for  any  liquid  body  upon  compression 
turneth,  as  we  see  in  water,  and  it  is  all  one  to 
the  sight,  whether  the  visual  spirits  move,  or  the 
object  moveth,  or  the  medium  moveth.  And  we 
see  that  long  turning  round  breedeth  the  same 
imagination.  The  cause  of  the  imagination  that 
things  come  upon  them  is,  for  that  the  spirits 
visual  themselves  draw  back ;  which  maketh  the 
object  seem  to  come  on ;  and  besides,  when  they 
see  things  turn  round  and  move,  fear  maketh  them 
think  they  come  upon  them.  The  cause  that  they 
cannot  see  things  afar  off,  is  the  weakness  of  ^e 
spirits ;  for  in  every  megrim  or  vertigo  there  is  an 
obtenebration  joined  with  a  semblance  of  turning 
round ;  which  we  see  also  in  the  lighter  sort  of 
swoonings.  The  cause  of  seeing  things  out  of 
their  place,  is  the  refraction  of  the  spirits  visual ; 
for  the  vapour  is  as  an  unequal  medium ;  and  it 
is  as  the  eight  of  things  out  of  place  in  water.  The 
cause  of  seeing  things  double,  is  the  swift  and 
unquiet  motion  of  the  spirits,  being  oppressed,  to 
and  fro ;  for,  as  was  said  before,  the  motion  of 
the  spirits  visual,  and  the  motion  of  the  object, 
make  the  same  appearances;  and  for  the  swift 
motion  of  the  object,  we  see  that  if  you  fillip  a 
lute-string,  it  showeth  double  or  treble. 

736.  Men  are  sooner  drunk  with  small  draughts 
than  vdth  great.  And  again,  wine  sugaied  ine- 
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'  ^riateth  leai  tkaa  wipe  pore.  The  cause  of  the 
fermep  is,  (<A  that  the  wine  deecendeth  not  so  fast 
to  the  bottos  of  the  ^{^omach,  but  maketh  longer 
stay  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stomachy  and  send- 
eth  vapours  ^ter  to  the^head ;  and  therefore  ine- 
biiateth  sooner..  And  for  the  same  reason,  sops 
in  wine,  quantity  for  quantity,  inebriate  more  than 
wine  of  itself.  The  cause  of  the  latter  is,  for  that 
the  sugar  doth  inspissate  the  spirits  of  the  wine, 
and  maketh  them  not  so  easy  to  resoWe  into  va- 
pour. Nay  farther,  it  is  thought  to  be  some  remedy 
against  inebriatuig,  if  wine  sugared  be  taken  after 
wine  pure.  And  the  same  effect  is  wrought  either 
by  oil  or  milk,  taken  upon  much  drinking. 

Experiment  soliiary  touching  the  help  or  hurt  <f 
wine^  though  moderately  used, 
727.  The  use  of  wine  in  dry  and  consumed 
bodies  is  hurtful ;  in  moist  and  fall  bodies  it  is 
good.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  spirits  of  the 
wine  do  prey  upon  the  dew  or  radical  mois- 
ture, as  they  term  it,  of  the  body,  and  so  deceive 
the  animal  spirits.  But  where  there  is  mois- 
ture enough,  or  superfluous,  there  wine  helpeth  to 
digest,  and  desiccate  the  moisture. 

Experiment  Bolitary  touching  caterpillort, 

738.  The  caterpillar  is  one  of  the  most  general 
of  worms,  and  breedeth  of  dew  and  leaves;  for 
we  see  infinite  number  of  caterpillars  which  breed 
upon  trees  and  hedges,  by  which  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  or  hedges  are  in  gpreat  part  consumed ;  as 
well  by  their  breeding  out  of  the  leaf,  as  by  their 
feeding  upon  the  leaf.  They  breed  in  the  spring 
chiefly,  because  tlien  there  is  both  dew  and  leaf. 
And  they  breed  commonly  when  the  east  winds 
have  much  blown ;  the  cause  whereof  is,  the 
dryness  of  that  wind ;  for  to  all  vivification  upon 
putrefaction,  it  is  requisite  the  matter  be  not  too 
moist :  and  therefore  we  see  they  have  cobwebs 
about  them,  which  is  a  sign  of  a  slimy  dryness ; 
as  we  see  upon  the  ground,  whereupon,  by  dew 
and  sun,  cobwebs  breed  all  over.  We  see  also 
the  green  caterpillar  breedeth  in  the  inward  parts 
of  roses,  especially  not  blown,  where  the  dew 
sticketh;  but  especially  caterpillars,  both  the 
greatest,  and  the  most,  breed  upon  cabbages, 
which  have  a  fat  leaf,  and  apt  to  putrefy.  The 
caterpillar,  towards  the  end  of  summer,  waxeth 
volatile,  and  tumeth  to  a  butterfly,  or  perhaps 
some  oUier  fly.  There  is  a  caterpillar  that  hath  a 
fur  or  down  upon  it,  and  seemedi  to  have  affinity 
with  the  silk-worm. 

Experiment  BoHtary  touching  the  fliee  eantharidea. 

739.  The  flies  cantharides  are  bred  of  a  worm 
or  caterpillar,  but  peculiar  to  certain  fruit-trees ; 
as  are  Uie  fig-tree,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  wild 
brier;  all  which  bear  sweet  fruit,  and  fruit  that 
hath  a  kind  of  secret  biting  or  sharpness:  for 
the  fig  hath  a  milk  in  it  that  is  sweet  and  cor- 


rosive; the  pine-apple  hath  a  kenel  that  im 
strong  and  abstersive :  the  firnit  of  the  brier  is 
said  to  make  children,  or  those  ttiat  est  them* 
scabbed.  And  therefore  no  marvel,  though  can- 
tharides have  such  a  corrosive  and  cauterising 
quality ;  for  there  is  not  any  other  of  the  insectSt 
but  is  bred  of  a  duller  matter.  The  body  of  the 
cantharides  is  bright  coloured;  and  it  may  be, 
that  the  delicate  coloured  dragon-flies  may  have 
likewise  some  corrosive  quality. 

Experiments  in  contort  touching  lamiude* 

730.  Lassitude  is  remedied  by  bathing,  or 
anointing  with  oil  and  warm  water.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  all  lassitude  is  a  kind  of  contusion, 
and  compression  of  the  parts ;  and  bathing  and 
anointing  give  a  relaxation  or  emollition ;  and  the 
mixture  of  oil  and  water  is  better  than  either  of 
them  alone ;  because  water  entereth  better  into 
the  pores,  and  oil  after  entry  sofleneth  better.  It 
is  found  also,  that  the  taking  of  tobacco  doth  help 
and  discharge  lassitude.  The  reason  whereof  is, 
partly,  because  by  cheering  or  comforting  of  the 
spirits,  it  openeth  the  parts  compressed  or  coih 
tused ;  and  chiefly  because  it  refresheth  the  spirits 
by  the  opiate  virtue  thereof,  and  so  disohaigeth 
weariness,  as  sleep  likewise  doth. 

731.  In  going  up  a  hill,  the  knees  will  be  most 
weary;  in  going  down  a  hill,  the  thighs.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  in  the  lift  of  the  feet,  when  a  man 
goeth  up  the  hill,  the  weight  of  the  body  beareth 
most  upon  the  knees ;  and  in  going  down  the  hill, 
upon  the  thighs. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  easting  of  the  skin 
and  shell  in  some  creatures* 
733.  The  casting  of  the  skin  is  by  the  ancients 
compared  to  the  breaking  of  the  secundine,  or 
caul,  but  not  rightly :  for  that  were  to  make  every 
casting  of  the  skin  a  new  birth :  and  besides,  the 
secundine  is  but  a  general  cover,  not  shaped  ac- 
cording to  the  parts,  but  the  skin  is  shaped  ac- 
cording to  the  parts.  The  creatures  that  cast 
their  skin  are,  the  snake,  the  viper,  the  grasshop- 
per, the  lizard,  the  silk-worm,  &c.  *  Those  that 
cast  their  shell  are,  the  lobster,  the  crab,  the  craw- 
fish, the  hodmandod  or  dedman,  the  tortoise,  &c. 
The  old  skins  are  found,  but  the  old  shells  never : 
so  as  it  is  like,  they  scale  off*,  and  crumble  away 
by  degrees.  And  they  are  known  by  the  extreme 
tenderness  and  sofhiess  of  the  new  shell,  and 
somewhat  by  the  freshness  of  the  colour  of  it. 
The  cause  of  the  casting  of  skin  and  shell  should 
seem  to  be  the  great  quantity  of  matter  in  those 
creatures  that  is  fit  to  make  skin  or  shell ;  and 
again,  the  looseness  of  the  skin  or  shell,  that 
sticketh  not  close  to  the  flesh.  For  it  is  certain, 
that  it  is  the  new  skin  or  shell  that  putteth  off*  the 
old :  so  we  see,  that  in  deer  it  is  the  young  horn 
that  putteth  oflf  the  old ;  and  in  birds,  the  young 
feathers  put  off  the  old :  and  so  birds  that  have 
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■Mil  matter  for  their  beak,  cast  their  beaks,  the 
BBw  betk  putting  off-the  old. 

StftrimenU  in  contort  touching  tiepoikHrei  rfthc 

733.  Lying  not  erect,  but  hollow,  which  is  in 
nbe  making  of  the  bed;  or  with  the  legs  gathered 
up,  which  is  in  the  poetnie  of  the  body,  is  the 
mcne  wholeaome.  The  reason  is,  the  better  com- 
ibiting  of  the  stomach,  which  is  by  that  less  pen- 
sile :  and  we  see  that  in  weak  stomachs,  the  lay- 
ing up  of  the  legs  high,  and  the  knees  almost  to 
the  mouth,  helpeth  and  comforteth.  We  see  also, 
that  galley-slaves,  notwithstanding  thefir  misery 
otherwise,  are  commonly  fat  and  fleshy ;  and  the 
reason  is,  because  the  stomach  is  supported  some- 
what in  sitting,  and  is  pensile  in  standing  or  go- 
ing. And  Uierefore,  for  prolongation  of  life,  it  is 
good  to  choose  these  exercises  where  the  limbs 
more  more  than  the  stomach  and  belly ;  as  in 
rowing,  and  in  ssMring,  being  set. 

734.  Megrims  and  giddiness  are  rather  when 
we  rise  afier  long  sitting,  than  while  we  sit 
The  canse  is,  for  that  the  vapours,  which  were 
gathered  by  sitting,  by  the  sudden  motion  fly  more 
op  into  the  head. 

735.  Leaning  long  upon  any  part  maketh  it 
numb,  and  as  we  call  it  asleep.  The  cause  is,  for 
that  the  compression  of  the  part  suffereth  not  the 
spirits  to  have  free  access;  and  therefore  when 
we  oome  out  of  it,  we  feel  a  stinging  or  pricking, 
wldeh  is  the  re-entrance  of  the  spirits. 

Bxperiment  solitary  touching  petiikniial  yean* 

736.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  those  years  are 
pestilential  and  unwholesome,  when  there  are 
grant  numbers  of  frogs,  flies,  locusts,  &c.  The 
cause  is  plain ;  for  that  those  creatures  being  en- 
gendered of  putrefaction,  when  they  abound, 
show  a  general  disposition  of  the  year,  and  con- 
stitQtion  of  the  air,  to  diseases  of  putrefaction. 
And  the  same  prognostic,  as  hath  been  said  be- 
fore, holdeth,  if  you  find  worms  in  oak-apples : 
for  the  constitution  of  the  air  appeareth  more 
tnbtilly  in  any  of  these  things,  than  to  the  sense 
of 


Expetimeni  wUiary  touching  iheprognoitic$  qfhard 
toinicrs. 
737.  It  is  an  observation  amongst  country  peo- 
ple, that  years  of  store  of  haws  and  hips  do  com- 
monly portend  cold  winters ;  and  they  ascribe  it 
to  God's  providence,  that,  as  the  Scripture  saith, 
leacheth  even  to  the  falling  of  a  sparrow ;  and 
much  more  is  like  to  reach  to  the  j)re8ervation  of 
birds  in  such  seasons.  The  natural  cause  also 
may  be  the  want  of  heat,  and  abundance  of 
moisture,  in  the  summer  precedent ;  which  put- 
teth  forth  those  fruits,  and  must  needs  leave  great 
quantity  of  cold  vapours  not  dissipated ;  which 
eassetfa  the  cold  of  the  winter  following. 


ExperiwmU  mMtwry^  touMttg  nmdicitm  that  eon-) 
dente  and  rcHeve  the  tprits, 

738.  They  have  in  Tva^  a  Mik.  called 
coflfee,  made  of  a  berry  of  the  same  name,  as 
black  as  soot,  and  of  a  stiong  scent,  but  not  aro- 
matical ;  which  they  take,  beaten  into  powder,  in 
water,  as  hot  as  they  can  drink  it :  and  they  take 
it,  and  sit  at  it  in  their  coffee-houses,  which  are 
like  our  taverns.  This  drink  comforteth  the  brain 
and  heart,  and  helpeth  digestion.  Certainly  this 
berry  coffee,  the  root  and  leaf  beetie,  the  leaf  to- 
bacco, and  the  tear  of  poppy,  opium,  of  whieh  the 
Turks  are  great  takers,  supposing  it  expelleth 
all  fear,  do  all  condense  the  spirits,  and  make 
them  strong  and  aleger.  But  it  seemeth  Uiey 
are  taken  afler  several  manners ;  for  coffee  and 
opium  are  taken  down,  tobacco  but  in  smoke,  and 
beetle  is  but  champed  in  the  mouth  with  a  littie 
lime.  It  is  like  there  are  more  of  them,  if  they 
were  well  found  out,  and  well  corrected.  Query, 
of  henbane-seed ;  of  mandrake ;  of  saffiron,  root 
and  flower;  of  folium  indum ;  of  ambergrease; 
of  the  Assyrian  amomum,  if  it  may  be  h^ ;  and 
of  the  scarlet  powder  which  they  call  kermes: 
and,  generally,  of  all  such  things  as  do  inebriate 
and  provoke  sleep.  Note,  that  tobacco  is  not 
taken  in  root  or  seed,  which  are  more  forcible 
ever  tiian  leaves. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  paintings  of  the  body, 

739.  The  Turks  have  a  black  powder,  made  of 
a  mineral  called  alcohol,  which  with  a  fine  long 
pencil  they  lay  under  their  eyelids,  which  doth 
colour  them  black ;  whereby  the  white  of  the  eye 
is  set  off  more  white.  With  the  same  powder 
they  colour  also  the  hairs  of  their  eyelids,  and  of 
their  eyebrows,  which  they  draw  into  embowed 
arches.  You  shall  find  that  Xenophon  maketh 
mention,  that  the  Modes  used  to  paint  their  eyes. 
The  Turks  use  with  the  same  tinctur^to  colour 
the  hair  of  their  heads  and  beards  black.  And 
divers  with  us  that  are  grown  gray,  and  yet 
would  appear  young,  find  means  to  make  their 
hair  black,  by  combing  it,  as  they  say,  with  a 
leaden  comb,  or  the  like.  As  for  the  Chineses, 
who  are  of  an  ill  complexion,  being  olivaster,  they 
paint  their  cheeks  scarlet,  especially  their  king 
and  grandees.  Generally,  barbarous  people,  that 
go  naked,  do  not  only  paint  themselves,  but  they 
pounce  and  raise  their  skin,  that  the  painting 
may  not  be  taken  forth ;  and  make  it  into  works. 
So  do  the  West  Indians ;  and  so  did  the  ancient 
Picts  and  Britons  ;  so  that  it  seemeth  men  would 
have  the  colours  of  birds*  feathers,  if  they  could 
tell  how ;  or  at  least  they  will  have  gay  skins  in- 
stead of  gay  clothes. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  theuuof  bathing  and 
anointing. 

740.  It  is  strange  that  the  use  of  baUiing,  as  m 
part  of  diet,  is  left.    With  Uie  Romans  and  Gr». 
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euas  it  ww  as  asaal  as  eating  or  sleeping ;  and 
so  is  it  amongst  &e  Turks  at  this  day :  whereas 
with  US  it  renaineth  hat  as  a  part  of  physic.  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  the  use  of  it,  as  it  was  with 
the  Romans,  was  hurtibl  to  heal&;  for  that  it 
made  the  body  soft,  and  easy  to  waste.  For  the 
Turks  it  is  more  proper,  because  that  their  drink- 
ing water  and  feeding  upon  rice,  and  other  food 
of  small  nourishment,  maketh  their  bodies  so 
solid  and  hard,  as  you  need  not  fear  that  bathing 
diould  make  them  frothy.  Besides,  the  Turks 
are  great  sitters,  and  seldom  walk,  whereby  they 
sweat  less,  and  need  bathing  more.  But  yet  cer- 
tain it  is  that  bathing,  and  especially  anointing, 
may  be  so  used  as  it  may  be  a  great  help  to 
health,  and  prolongation  of  life.  But  hereof  we 
shall  speak  indue  place,  when  we  come  to  handle 
experiments  medicinal. 

JBscperiment  aoUianf  iaueking  ehttmbletUng  of 
paper. 

741.  The  Turks  haye  a  pretty  art  of  chamblet- 
tfaig  of  paper,  which  is  not  with  us  in  use.  They 
take  diTers  oiled  colours,  and  put  them  severally, 
in  drops,  upon  water,  and  stir  the  water  lightly, 
ted  then  wet  their  paper,  being  of  some  thick- 
ness, with  it,  and  the  paper  will  be  waved  and 
reined,  like  chamblet  or  marble. 

Experiment  soUtary  touching  euttlennk, 

742.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  that  the  blood  of 
all  birds  and  beasts  and  fishes  should  be  of  a  red 
colour,  and  only  the  blood  of  the  cuttle  should  be 
as  black  as  ink.  A  man  would  think,  that  the 
cause  should  be  the  high  concoction  of  that 
blood ;  for  we  see  in  ordinary  puddings,  that  the 
boiling  tumeth  the  blood  to  be  black;  and  the 
cuttle  is  accounted  a  delicate  meat,  and  much  in 
request 

Experiment  soUiary  touching  increase  of  weight  in 
earth, 

743.  It  is  reported  of  credit,  that  if  you  take 
earth  from  land  adjoining  to  the  river  of  Nile,  and 
preserve  it  in  that  manner  that  it  neither  come  to 
be  wet  nor  wasted;  and  weigh  it  daily,  it  will 
not  alter  weight  until  the  seventeenth  of  June, 
which  is  the  day  when  the  river  beginneth  to  rise ; 
and  then  it  will  grow  more  and  more  ponderous, 
till  the  river  cometh  to  its  height.  Which  if  it  be 
true,  it  cannot  be  caused  but  by  the  air,  which 
then  beginneth  to  condense ;  and  so  tumeth  with- 
in that  small  mould  into  a  degree  of  moisture, 
which  produceth  weight.  So  it  hath  been  ob- 
served, that  tooacco,  cut,  and  weighed,  and  then 
dried  by  the  fire,  loseth  weight ;  and  alter  being 
laid  in  the  open  air,  recovereth  weight  again. 
And  it  should  seem,  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  river 
beginneth  to  increase,  the  whole  body  of  the  air 
thereabouts  suffereth  a  change :  for,  that  which 
is  more  strange,  it  is  credibly  affirmed,  that  upon 


that  very  day  wh«i  the  river  first  riseth,  great 
plagues  in  Cairo  use  suddenly  to  break  up. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  sleep. 

744.  Those  that  are  very  cold,  and  especially 
in  their  feet,  cannot  get  to  sleep :  the  cause  may 
be,  for  that  in  sleep  is  required  a  free  respiration, 
which  cold  doth  shut  in  and  hinder;  for  we  sea 
that  in  great  colds,  one  can  scarce  draw  hi» 
breath.  Another  cause  may  be,  for  that  cold  call- 
eth  the  spirits  to  succour,  smd  therefore  they  can* 
not  so  well  close,  and  go  together  in  the  head* 
which  is  ever  requisite  to  sleep.  And  for  the 
same  cause,  pain  and  noise  hinder  sleep;  aod 
darkness,  contrariwise,  furthereth  sleep. 

746.  Some  noises,  whereof  we  spake  in  tk» 
hundred  and  twelfth  experiment,  help  sleep :  as 
the  blowing  of  the  wind,  the  trickling  of  watsf^ 
hamming  of  bees,  soft  singing,  reading,  &c.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  they  move  in  the  spirits  a  genlle 
attention ;  and  whatsoever  moveth  attention  with* 
out  too  much  labour  stilleth  the  natural  and  dis- 
cursive motion  of  the  spirits. 

746.  Sleep  nourisheth,  or  at  least  preserveth 
bodies,  a  long  time,  vdthout  other  nourishment. 
Beasts  that  sleep  in  vrinter,  as  it  is  noted  of  wHd 
bears,  during  their  sleep  wax  very  fat,  though 
they  eat  nothing.  Bats  have  been  found  in  ovenSy 
and  other  hollow  close  places,  matted  one  upon 
another :  and  therefore  it  is  likely  that  they  sleep 
in  the  winter  time,  and  eat  nothing.  Query, 
whether  bees  do  not  sleep  all  winter,  and  spare 
their  honey  1  Butterflies,  and  other  flies,  do  not 
only  sleep,  but  lie  as  dead  all  winter ;  and  yet 
with  a  little  heat  of  sun  or  fire,  revive  again.  A 
dormouse,  both  winter  and  summer,  will  sleep 
some  days  together,  and  eat  nothing. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  teeth  and  hard 
substances  in  the  bodies  of  living  creatures. 
To  restore  teeth  in  age,  were  magnale  nature. 
It  may  be  thought  of.  But  howsoever,  the  nature 
of  the  teeth  deserveth  to  be  inquired  of,  as  well 
as  the  other  parts  of  living  creatures'  bodies. 

747.  There  be  five  parts  in  the  bodies  of  living 
creatures,  that  are  of  hard  substance ;  the  skull, 
the  teeth,  the  bones,  the  horns,  and  the  nails. 
The  greatest  quantity  of  hard  substance  continued 
is  towards  the  head.  For  there  is  the  skull  of 
one  entire  bone ;  there  are  the  teeth ;  there  are 
the  maxillary  bones ;  there  is  the  hard  bone  that 
is  the  instrument  of  hearing;  and  thence  issue 
the  horns ;  so  that  the  building  of  living  creatures' 
bodies  is  like  the  building  of  a  timber  house, 
where  the  walls  and  other  parts  have  columns 
and  beams ;  but  the  roof  is,  in  the  better  sort  of 
houses,  all  tile,  or  lead,  or  stone.  As  for  birds, 
they  have  three  other  hard  substances  proper  to 
them ;  the  bill,  which  is  of  like  matter  with  the 
teeth :  for  no  birds  have  teeth :  the  shell  of  the 
egg:  and  their  quills :  for  as  for  their  spur,  it  ie^ 
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but  a  nail.  Bat  no  liying  ejeatnres  that  have 
shells  very  hard,  as  ojsteiB,  cockles,  mnscles, 
scallops,  crabs,  lobsters,  craw-fish,  shrimps,  and 
especially  the  tortoise,  have  bones  within  them, 
but  only  little  gristles. 

748.  Bones,  after  full  growth,  continue  at  a 
stay ;  and  so  doth  the  skull :  horns,  in  some 
creatures,  are  cast  and  renewed :  teeth  stand  at  a 
stay,  except  their  wearing:  as  for  nails,  they 
grow  continually :  and  bills  and  beaks  will  over- 
grow, and  sometimes  be  cast,  as  in  eagles  and 
parrots. 

749.  Most  of  the  hard  substances  fly  to  the  ex- 
tiemes  of  the  body :  as  skull,  horns,  teeth,  nails, 
ud  beaks :  only  the  bones  are  more  inward,  and 
dad  with  flesh.  As  for  the  entrails,  they  are  all 
without  bones:  save  that  a  bone  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  heart  of  a  stag ;  and  it  may  be  in 
some  other  creature. 

750.  The  skull  hath  brains,  as  a  kind  of  mar- 
row, within  it  The  back-bone  hath  one  kind  of 
marrow,  which  hath  an  affinity  with  the  brain; 
and  oth^  bones  of  the  body  have  another.  The 
jaw4>0Be8  have  no  marrow  severed,  but  a  little 
pulp  of  marrow  diffused.  Teeth  likewise  are 
thought  to  have  a  kind  of  marrow  diffused,  which 
-canseth'  the  sense  and  pain ;  but  it  is  rather 
sinew :  for  marrow  hath  no  sense,  no  more  than 
blood.  Horn  is  alike  throughout;  and  so  is  the  nail. 

751.  None  other  of  the  hard  substances  have 
sense,  but  the  teeth ;  and  the  teeth  have  sense, 
not  only  of  pain,  but  of  cold. 

But  we  will  leave  the  inquiries  of  other  hard 
sobstances  unto  their  several  places,  and  now  in- 
quire only  of  the  teeth. 

752.  llie  teeth  are,  in  men,  of  three  kinds : 
sharp,  as  the  fore-teeth :  broad,  as  the  back-teeth, 
which  we  call  the  molar-teeth,  or  grinders,  and 
pointed  teeth,  or  canine,  which  are  between  both. 
But  there  have  been  some  men  that  have  had 
tiieir  teeth  undivided,  as  of  one  whole  bone,  with 
some  litle  mark  in  the  place  of  the  division,  as 
Pyrrhns  had.  Some  creatures  have  over-long  or 
out-growing  teeth,  which  we  call  fangs,  or  tusks: 
as  boars,  pikes,  salmons,  and  dogs,  though  less. 
Some  living  creatures  have  teeth  against  teeth,  as 
men  and  horses;  and  some  have  teeth, especially 
their  master-teeth,  indented  one  within  another 
like  saws,  as  lions;  and  so  again  have  dogs. 
Some  fishes  have  diverse  rows  of  teeth  in  the 
roofs  of  their  mouths,  as  pikes,  salmons,  trouts, 
&c.  And  many  more  in  salt^waters.  Snakes 
and  other  serpents  have  venomous  teeth,  which 
are  sometimes  mistaken  for  their  sting. 

753.  No  beast  that  hath  horns  hath  upper 
teeth ;  and  no  beast  that  hath  teeth  above  wanteth 
them  below:  bpt  yet  if  they  be  of  the  same  kind, 
it  foUoweth  not,  that  if  the  hard  matter  goetknot 
into  upper  teeth,  it  will  go  into  horns,  nor  yet  e 
converse ;  for  does,  that  have  no  horns,  have  no 
upper  teeth. 


754.  Horses  have,  at  three  years  old,  a  toolb 
put  forth,  which  they  call  the  colt's  tooth :  and  at 
four  years  old  there  cometh  the  mark  tooth,  which 
hath  a  hole  as  big  as  you  may  lay  a  pea  withitt 
it,  and  that  weareth  shorter  and  shorter  every  year, 
till  that  at  eight  years  old  the  tooth  is  smooth* 
and  the  hole  gone :  and  then  they  say,  that  ths 
mark  is  out  of  the  horse's  mouth. 

755.  The  teeth  of  men  breed  first,  when  the 
child  is  about  a  year  and  half  old :  and  then  they 
cast  them,  and  new  come  about  seven  years  old* 
But  divers  have  backward  teeth  come  forth  at 
twenty,  yea  some  at  thirty  and  forty.  Query,  of 
the  manner  of  the  coming  of  them  forth.  TbiBj 
tell  a  tale  of  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  who 
lived  till  she  was  seven-score  years  old,  that  she 
did  dentire  twice  or  thrice,  casting  her  old  teeth, 
and  others  coming  in  their  place. 

756.  Teeth  are  much  hurt  by  sweetmeats;  and 
by  painting  with  mercury ;  and  by  things  over* 
hot;  and  by  things  over-cold;  and  by  rheums* 
And  the  pain  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  the  sharpest 
of  pains. 

757.  Concerning  teeth,  these  things  are  to  be 
considered.  1.  The  preserving  of  them.  d.  The 
keeping  of  them  white.  3.  The  drawing  of  them 
with  least  pain.  4.  The  staying  and  easing  of 
the  tooth-ache.  5.  The  binding  in  of  artificial 
teeth,  where  teeth  have  been  strucken  out.  6. 
And  last  of  all,  that  great  one  of  restoring  teeth 
in  age.  The  instances  that  give  any  likelihood 
of  restoring  teeth  in  age,  are  the  late  coming  of 
teeth  in  some,  and  the  renewing  of  the  beaks  in 
birds,  which  are  commaterial  with  teeth.  Query, 
therefore,  more  particularly  how  that  cometL 
And  again,  the  renewing  of  horns.  But  yet  that 
hath  not  been  known  to  have  been  provoked  by 
art ;  therefore  let  trial  be  made,  whether  horns 
may  be  procured  to  grow  in  beasts  that  aie  not 
homed,  and  howl  And  whether  they  may  be 
procured  to  come  larger  than  usual,  as  to  make 
an  ox  or  a  deer  have  a  greater  head  of  horns  I 
And  whether  the  head  of  a  deer,  that  by  age  is 
more  spitted,  may  be  brought  again  to  be  more 
branched  1  for  these  trials,  and  the  like,  will 
show,  whether  by  art  such  hard  matter  can  be 
called  and  provoked.  It  may  be  tried,  also, 
whether  birds  may  not  have  something  done  to 
them  when  they  are  young,  wherd>y  they  maybe 
made  to  have  greater  or  longer  bills;  or  greater 
and  longer  talons  t  And  whether  children  may 
not  have  some  wash,  or  something  to  make  their 
teeth  better  and  stronger?  Coral  is  in  use  as  a 
help  to  the  teeth  of  children. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  generation  and 
bearing  of  living  creatures  in  the  womb* 

758.  Some  living  creatures  generate  but  atcep- 
tain  seasons  of  the  year,  as  deer,  sheep,  wild 
conies,  &c.,  and  most  sorts  of  birds  and  fishes: 
others  at  any  time  of  the  year,  as  men;  and  all 
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domestio  creatures,  as  horses,  hogs,  dogs,  cats, 
dte.  The  cause  of  generatioii  at  all  seasons 
seemeth  to  be  falness :  for  generation  is  from  re- 
dnndance.  This  (illness  ariseth  from  two  causes ; 
dther  from  the  nature  of  the  creature,  if  it  be  hot, 
and  moist,  and  sanguine ;  or  from  plenty  of  food. 
For  the  first,  men,  horses,  dogs,  &c.  which  breed 
at  all  seasons,  are  full  of  heat  and  moisture ;  doTes 
are  the  follest  of  heat  and  moisture  amongst  birds, 
and  therefore  breed  often;  the  tame  doye  almost 
continually.  But  deer  are  a  melancholy  dry 
creature,  as  appeareth  by  their  fearfulness,  and 
the  hardness  of  their  flesh.  Sheep  are  a  cold 
creature,  as  appeareth  by  their  mildness,  and  for 
that  they  seldom  drink.  Most  sort  of  birds  are 
of  a  dry  substance  in  comparison  of  beasts. 
Pishes  are  cold.  For  the  second  cause,  fulness 
of  food ;  men,  kine,  swine,  dogs,  &c.  feed  full ; 
and  we  see  that  those  creatures,  which  being 
wild,  generate  seldom,  being  tame,  generate 
of^;  which  is  from  warmth,  and  fulness 
of  food.  We  find,  that  the  time  of  going  to 
rut  of  deer  is  in  September ;  for  that  they  need 
the  whole  summer's  feed  and  grass  to  make  them 
fit  for  generation.  And  if  rain  come  early  about 
the  middle  of  September,  they  go  to  rat  some- 
what the  sooner;  if  drought,  somewhat  the  later. 
So  sheep,  in  respect  of  their  small  heat,  generate 
about  the  same  time,  or  somewhat  before.  But 
for  the  most  part,  creatures  that  generate  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  generate  in  the  spring;  as  birds 
and  fishes ;  for  that  the  end  of  the  winter,  and 
the  heat  and  comfort  of  the  spring  prepareth 
them.  There  is  also  another  reason  why  some 
creatures  generate  at  certain  seasons ;  and  that  is 
the  relation  of  their  time  of  bearing  to  the  time 
of  generation ;  for  no  creature  goeth  to  generate 
whilst  the  female  is  full ;  nor  whilst  she  is  busy 
in  sitting,  or  rearing  her  young.  And  therefore  it 
is  found  by  experience,  that  if  you  take  the  eggs 
or  young  ones  out  of  the  nests  of  birds,  they  will 
fall  to  generate  again  three  or  four  times  oneafler 
another. 

759.  Of  living  creatures,  some  are  longer  time 
in  the  womb,  and  some  shorter.  Women  go 
commonly  nine  months;  the  cow  and  the  ewe 
about  six  months ;  does  go  about  nine  months ; 
mares  eleyen  months ;  bitches  nine  weeks ;  ele- 
phants are  said  to  go  two  years ;  for  the  received 
tradition  of  ten  years  is  fabulous.  For  birds 
there  is  double  inquiry;  the  distance  between 
the  treading  or  coupling,  and  the  laying  of  the  egg ; 
and  again  between  the  egg  laid,  and  the  disclos- 
ing or  hatching.  And  amongst  birds,  there  is 
less  diversity  of  time  than  amongst  other  crea- 
tures ;  yet  some  there  is ;  for  the  hen  sitteth  but 
three  weeks,  the  turkey-hen,  goose,  and  duck,  a 
month:  Qwry^  of  others.  The  cause  of  the 
great  difference  of  times  amongst  living  creatures 
is,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  kind,  or  from  the 
constitution  of  the  womb.    For  the  former,  those 


that  are  longer  in  coming  to  their  maturity  or 
growtii  are  longer  in  the  womb ;  as  b  chiefly 
seen  in  men :  and  so  elephants,  which  are  long' 
in  the  womb,  are  long  time  in  coming  to  their 
full  growth.  But  in  most  other  kinds,  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  womb,  that  is,  the  hardness  or 
dryness  thereof,  is  concurrent  with  the  former 
cause.  For  the  colt  hath  about  four  years  of 
growth ;  and  so  the  fawn;  and  so  the  calf.  But 
whelps,  which  come  to  their  growth,  commonly, 
within  three  quarters  of  a  year,  are  but  nine  week* 
in  the  womb.  As  for  birds,  as  there  is  less  di* 
versity  amongst  them  in  the  time  of  bringing 
forth ;  so  there  is  less  diversity  in  the  time  of 
their  growth:  most  of  them  coming  to  their 
growth  within  a  twelvemonth. 

760.  Some  creatures  bring  forth  many  young 
ones  at  a  burden :  as  bitches,  hares,  conies,  &c. 
Some  ordinarily  but  one ;  as  women,  lionesses, 
&c.  This  may  be  caused,  either  by  the  quantity 
of  sperm  required  to  the  producing  one  of  that 
kind ;  which  if  less  be  required,  may  admit  greater 
number ;  if  more,  fewer :  or  by  tiie  partitions  and 
cells  of  the  womb,  which  may  sever  the  sperm. 

Experimenti  in  consort  touching  tpcciea  vftibk. 

761.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  light  by  refinctios 
will  show  greater,  as  well  as  things  coloured. 
For  like  as  a  shilling  in  the  bottom  of  the  water 
will  show  greater ;  so  will  a  candle  in  a  lanthom, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  water.  I  have  heard  of  a 
practice,  that  glow-worms  in  glasses  were  put  in 
the  water  to  make  the  fish  come.  But  I  am  not 
yet  informed,  whether  when  a  diver  diveth,  hav- 
ing his  eyes  open,  and  swimmeth  upon  his  back;^ 
whether,  I  say,  he  seeth  things  in  the  air,  greater 
or  less.  For  it  is  manifest,  that  when  the  eye 
standeth  in  the  finer  medium,  and  the  object  is  in 
the  grosser,  things  show  greater;  but  contrari- 
wise, when  the  eye  is  placed  in  the  grosser  me- 
dium, and  the  object  in  tiie  finer,  how  it  worketh 
I  know  not. 

762.  It  would  be  well  bolted  out,  whether  great 
refractions  may  not  be  made  upon  reflections,  as 
well  as  upon  direct  beams.  For  example,  we 
see,  that  take  an  empty  basin,  put  an  angel  of 
gold,  or  what  you  will,  into  it;  then  go  so  far 
from  the  basin,  till  you  cannot  see  the  angel,  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  a  right  line ;  then  fill  the  basin 
with  water,  and  you  shall  see  it  out  of  its  place, 
because  of  the  reflection.  To  proceed,  therefore 
put  a  looking-glass  into  a  basin  of  water;  I  sup- 
pose you  shall  not  see  the  image  in  a  right  line, 
or  at  equal  angles,  but  aside.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther this  experiment  may  not  be  extended  so,  as 
yon  might  see  the  image,  and  not  the  glass; 
which  for  beauty  and  strangeness  were  a  fine 
proof:  for  then  you  should  see  the  image  like  a 
spirit  in  the  air.  As  for  example,  if  there  be  a 
cistern  or  pool  of  water,  you  shall  place  over 
against  it  a  picture  of  the  devil,  or  what  you  will^ 
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00  88  yoa  do  not  see  the  water.  Then  put  a  look- 
iDg^ass  in  the  water :  now  if  you  can  see  the 
deril^s  piotore  aside,  not  seeing  the  water,  it 
would  look  like  a  deril  indeed.  They  hare  an 
M  tale  in  Oxford,  that  Friar  Bacon  walked  be- 
tween two  steeples:  which  was  thought  to  be 
done  by  glasses,  when  he  walked  upon  the 
ground. 

ExpaimeniM  in  eonrntrt  toueking  impukUm  and 
parcumion. 

763.  A  weighty  body  put  into  motion  is  more 
easUy  impelled  than  at  first  when  it  resteth.  The 
eause  is  partly  because  motion  doth  discuss  the 
torpor  of  solid  bodies ;  wliich,  besides  their  mo- 
tion of  graTity,  hare  in  them  a  natural  appetite 
not  to  more  at  all ;  and  partly,  because  a  body 
that  rested,  doth  get,  by  the  resistance  of  the 
body  upon  which  it  resteth,  a  stronger  compres- 
tton  of  parts  tiian  it  hath  of  itself:  and  therefore 
needeth  more  force  to  be  put  in  motion.  For  if 
a  weighty  body  be  pensile,  and  hang  but  by  a 
thread,  ^e  pmussion  will  make  an  impulsion 
▼ery  near  as  easily  as  if  it  were  already  in  motion. 

764.  A  body  OYcr-great  or  over-small  will  not 
be  thrown  so  far  as  a  body  of  a  middle  size :  so 
that  it  seemetii  there  must  be  a  commensuration, 
or  proportion  between  the  body  moved  and  the 
force,  to  make  it  move  well.  The  cause  is,  be- 
cause to  the  impulsion  there  is  requisite  the  force 
of  the  body  tluit  moveth,  and  the  resistance  of 
the  body  that  is  moved :  and  if  the  body  be  too 
great,  it  jrieldeth  too  little ;  and  if  it  be  too  small, 
it  resisteth  too  little. 

765.  It  is  COTunon  experience,  that  no  weight 
will  press  or  cut  so  strong,  being  laid  upon  a 
body,  as  falling  or  stricken  from  above.  It  may 
be  the  air  hath  some  part  in  furthering  the  per- 
cussion; but  the  chief  cause  I  take  to  be,  for  that 
the  parts  of  the  body  moved  have  by  impulsion, 
or  by  the  motion  of  gravity  continued,  a  com- 
pression in  them,  as  well  downwards,  as  they 
have  when  they  are  thrown,  or  shot  through  the 
sir,  forwards.  I  conceive  also,  that  the  quick 
loose  of  that  motion  preventeth  the  resistance  of 
the  body  below :  and  the  priority  of  the  force  al- 
ways is  of  great  efficacy,  as  appeareth  in  infinite 
instances. 

Experiment  toUtary  touching  iitiUaiion* 

766.  Tickling  is  most  in  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  under  the  ^rm-holes,  and  on  the  sides.  The 
cause  is  the  thinness  of  the  skin  in  those  parts, 
joined  with  the  rareness  of  being  touched  Uiere : 
for  all  tickling  is  a  light  motion  of  the  spirits, 
which  the  thinness  of  the  skin,  and  suddenness 
and  rareness  of  touch  do  further :  for  we  see  a 
feather,  or  a  rush,  drawn  along  the  lip  or  cheek, 
doth  tickle;  whereas  a  thing  more  obtuse,  or  a 
touch  more  hard,  doth  noC  And  for  suddenness, 
we  see  no  man  can  tickle  himself:  we  see  also 


that  the  palm  of  the  hand,  though  it  hath  aft  thin 
a  skin  as  the  other  parts  mentioned,  yet  is  not 
ticklish,  because  it  is  accustomed  to  be  touched. 
Tickling  also  causeth  laughter.  The  cause  may 
be  the  emission  of  the  spirits,  and  so  of  the  breath, 
by  a  flight  from  titillation ;  for  upon  tickling  we 
see  there  is  ever  a  starting  or  shrinking  away 
of  the  part  to  avoid  it;  and  we  see  also,  that  if 
you  tickle  the  nostrils  with  a  feather,  or  straw, 
it  procureth  sneezing;  which  is  a  sudden  emis- 
sion of  the  spirits,  that  do  likewise  expel  the 
moisture.  And  tickling  is  ever  painful,  and  not 
well  endured. 

Experiment  toUlary  touching  the  uareity  cf  rain 
in  Egypt. 

767.  It  is  strange,  that  the  river  of  Nilus  over- 
flowing, as  it  doth,  the  country  of  Eg3rpt,  there 
should  be,  nevertheless,  little  or  no  rain  in  that 
country.  The  cause  must  be  either  in  the  nature 
of  the  water,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  air,  or  of  both» 
In  the  water,  it  may  be  ascribed  either  unto  the 
long  race  of  the  water;  for  swifl-running  waters 
vapour  not  so  much  as  standing  waters ;  or  else  to 
the  concoction  of  the  water ;  for  waters  well  con- 
cocted vapour  not  so  much  as  waters  raw;  no 
more  than  watere  upon  the  fire  do  vapour  so  much 
afler  some  time  of  boiling  as  at  the  firat.  And  it 
is  true  that  the  water  of  Nilus  is  sweeter  than 
other  watere  in  taste ;  and  it  is  excellent  good  for 
the  stone,  and  hypochondriacal  melancholy,  which 
showeth  it  is  lenifying;  and  it  runneth  through  a 
country  of  a  hot  climate,  and  flat,  without  shade, 
either  of  woods  or  hills,  whereby  the  sun  must  ^ 
needs  have  gpreat  power  to  concoct  it  As  for  the 
air,  from  whence  I  conceive  this  want  of  showers 
Cometh  chiefly,  the  cause  must  be,  for  that  the  air 
is  of  itself  thin  and  thirety ;  and  as  soon  as  ever 
it  getteth  any  moisture  from  the  water,  it  imbibeth 
and  dissipateth  it  in  the  whole  body  of  the  air, 
and  suffereth  it  not  to  remain  in  vapour,  whereby 
it  might  breed  rain. 

Experiment  toliiary  touching  clarification, 
766.  It  hath  been  touched  in  the  title  of  perco- 
lations, namely,  such  as  are  inwards,  that  the 
whites  of  eggs  and  milk  do  clarify ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  in  Egypt  they  prepare  and  clarify  the 
water  of  Nile,  by  putting  it  into  great  jare  of 
stone,  and  stirring  it  about  with  a  few  stamped  al- 
monds, wherewith  they  also  besmear  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel ;  and  so  draw  it  off,  after  it  hath 
rested  some  time.  It  were  good  to  try  this  clari- 
fying with  almonds  in  new  beer,  or  muste,  to 
hasten  and  perfect  the  clarifying. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  plants  without  leaves, 
769.  There  be  scarce  to  be  found  any  vegeta- 
bles, that  have  branches  and  no  leaves,  except 
you  allow  coral  for  one.  But  there  is  also  in  the 
deserts  of  S.  Macario  in  Egypt,  a  plant  which  is 
long,  leafless,  brown  of  colour,  and  branched  like^ 
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«onl,  MT6  that  it  cloaeth  at  the  top.  This  being 
set  in  water  within  a  hoase«  apieadetb  and  dis- 
playeth  strangely;  and  the  pe(^le  thereabout 
hare  a  snperstitious  belief,  that  in  the  labour  of 
women  it  helpeth  to  the  easy  deliveranoe. 

Experiment  toUtary  touching  the  maieriali  ofgkue. 

770.  The  crystalline  Venice  glass  is  reported 
to  be  a  mixture  in  equal  portions  of  stones  broaght 
from  Pavia  by  the  river  Ticinum,  and  the  ashes 
of  a  weed,  called  by  the  Arabs  kal,  which  is  ga- 
thered in  a  desert  between  Alexandria  and  Ro- 
setta;  and  is  by  the  Egyptians  used  first  for  fuel ; 
and  then  they  crush  the  ashes  into  lumps  like  a 
stone,  and  so  sell  them  to  the  Venetians  for  their 
glass-works. 

EsqMiment  solitary  touching  prohibition  of  pu* 
trrfadiony  and  the  long  eoneervation  of  hodiee, 

771.  It  is  strange,  and  well  to  be  noted,  how 
long  carcasses  have  continued  uncorrupt,  and  in 
their  former  dimensions,  as  appeareth  in  the  mum- 
mies of  Egypt;  haying  lasted,  as  is  conceived, 
some  of  them,  three  thousand  years.  It  is  true, 
they  find  means  to  draw  forth  ^e  brains,  and  to 
take  forth  the  entrails,  which  are  the  parts  aptest 
to  corrupt.  But  that  is  nothing  to  ^e  wonder : 
for  we  see  what  a  soft  and  corruptible  substance 
the  flesh  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  is. 
But  it  should  seem,  that,  according  to  our  observa- 
tion and  axiom  in  our  hundredth  experiment,  pu- 
trefaction, which  we  conceive  to  be  so  natural  a 
period  of  bodies,  is  but  an  accident;  and  that 
matter  maketh  not  that  haste  to  corruption  that  is 
conceived.  And  therefore  bodies  in  shining 
amber,  in  quicksilver,  in  balms,  whereof  we  now 
speak,  in  wax,  in  honey,  in  gums,  and,  it  may 
be,  in  conservatories  of  snow,  &c.,  are  preserved 
very  long.  It  need  not  go  for  repetition,  if  we 
reeume  again  that  which  we  said  in  the  aforesaid 
experiment  concerning  annihilation ;  namely,  that 
if  you  provide  against  three  causes  of  putrefac- 
tion, bodies  will  not  corrupt :  the  firet  is,  that  the 
air  be  excluded,  for  that  undermineth  the  body, 
and  conspireth  with  the  spirit  of  the  body  to  dis- 
solve it.  The  second  is,  that  the  body  adjacent 
and  ambient  be  not  commaterial,  but  merely  he- 
terogeneal  towards  the  body  that  is  to  be  pre- 
served ;  for  if  nothing  can  be  received  by  the  one, 
nothing  can  issue  from  the  other ;  such  are  quick- 
silver and  white  amber,  to  herbs,  and  flies,  and 
such  bodies.  The  third  is,  that  the  body  to  be 
preserved  be  not  of  that  gross  that  it  may  corrupt 
within  itself,  altl^ough  no  part  of  it  issue  into  the 
body  adjacent:  and  therefore  it  must  be  rather 
thin  and  small,  than  of  bulk.  There  is  a  fourth 
remedy  also,  which  is,  that  if  the  body  to  be  pre- 
served be  of  bulk,  as  a  corpse  is,  then  the  body 
that  incloseth  it  must  have  a  virtue  to  draw  forth, 
and  dry  the  moisture  of  the  inward  body ;  for  else 
the  putrefaction  will  play  within,  though  nothing 


issue  forth.  I  remember  Livy  doth  relate,  that 
there  were  ibmid  at  a  time  two  coffins  of  lead  \m 
a  toflab;  whereof  the  one  contained  the  body  of 
King  Numa,  it  bdng  some  four  hundred  years 
after  his  death :  and  the  other,  his  books  of  saered 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
pontiffs;  and  that  in  the  coffin  that  had  the  body, 
there  was  nothing  at  all  to  be  seen,  but  a  litUe 
light  cinders  about  the  sides,  but  in  the  coffin  that^ 
had  the  books,  they  were  found  as  fresh  as  if  they 
had  been  but  newly  written,  being  written  on 
parchment,  and  covered  over  with  watchcandles 
of  wax  three  or  four  fold.  By  this  it  seemoth 
that  the  Romans  in  Numa's  time  were  not  so 
good  embalmere  as  the  Egyptians  were ;  which 
was  the  cause  that  the  body  was  utteriy  con- 
sumed.  But  I  find  in  Plutareh  and  others,  that 
when  Augustus  Cssar  visited  the  sepulchre  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  Alexandria,  he  found 
the  body  to  keep  its  dimension;  but  withal,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  embalming,  which  no 
doubt  was  the  best,  the  body  was  so  tender,  as 
Caesar,  touching  but  tiie  nose  of  it^  de&ced  it. 
Which  maketh  me  find  it  very  strange,  that  the 
Egyptian  mummies  should  be  reported  to  be  as 
hard  as  stone-pitch ;  for  I  find  no  difference  but 
one,  which  indeed  may  be  very  material,  namely 
that  the  ancient  Egyptian  mummies  were  shroud- 
ed in  a  number  of  folds  of  linen,  besmeared  with 
gums,  in  manner  of  cerecloth,  which  it  doth 
not  appear  was  practised  upon  the  body  of  Alsx- 
ander. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  abundance  of 
nitre  in  certain  sea-^hores. 

773.  Near  the  castle  of  Caty,  and  by  the  wells 
of  Assan,  in  the  land  of  Idumea,  a  great  part  of 
the  way  you  would  think  the  sea  were  near  at 
hand,  though  it  be  a  good  distance  off:  and  it  is 
nothing  but  the  shining  of  the  nitre  upon  the  sea 
sands,  such  abundance  of  nitre  the  shores  there 
do  put  forth. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  bodies  that  are  homa 
up  by  water* 
773.  The  Dead  Sea,  which  vomitelh  up  bitu- 
men, is  c^  that  crassitude,  as  living  bodies  bonnd 
hand  and  foot  cast  into  it  have  been  borne  up,  and 
not  sunk ;  which  showeth,  that  all  sinking  mto 
water  is  but  an  over-weight  of  the  body  put 
into  the  water  in  respect  of  the  water;  so  that 
you  may  make  water  so  strong  and  heavy,  of 
quicksilver,  perhaps,  or  the  like,  as  may  bear  up 
iron :  of  which  I  see  no  use,  but  imposture.  We 
see  also,  that  all  metals,  except  gold,  for  the  same 
swim  upon  quicksilver. 


Experiment  solitary  touching  fuel  that  eonsumeth 
lUtle  or  nothing, 
774.  It  is  reported,  that  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near 
the  Mara  Mortunm  there  is  a  black  stone,  where- 
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•«f  pOgrims  make  fires,  which  bnrneth  like  a  ooal, 
and  diminiaheth  not,  bat  only  waxeth  brighter 
and  whiter.  That  it  should  do  so  is  not  strange : 
for  we  see  iron  red-hot  bnmeth,  and  consnmeth 
not;  but  the  strangeness  is,  that  it  shoold  eon- 
tinae  any  time  so :  ^  iron,  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of 
the  fire,  deadeth  straightways.  Certainly  it  were 
m  thing  of  great  nse  and  profit,  if  yon  coold  find 
ont  fuel  that  would  bum  hot,  and  yet  last  long : 
neither  am  I  altogether  incredulous  but  there  may 
be  such  candles  as  they  say  are  made  of  salaman- 
der's wool ;  being  a  kind  of  mineral,  which  whiten- 
edi  also  in  the  burning,  and  consnmeth  not.  The 
question  is  this ;  flame  must  be  made  of  some- 
what, and  commonly  it  is  made  of  some  tangible 
body  which  hath  weight :  but  it  is  not  impossible 
perhaps  that  it  should  be  made  of  spirit,  or  yapour, 
in  a  body,  which  spirit  or  yapour  hath  no  weight, 
such  as  is  the  matter  of  ignis  fatuus.  But  ^en 
you  will  say,  that  that  yapour  also  can  last  but  a 
short  time :  to  that  it  may  be  answered,  that  by 
the  help  of  oil,  and  wax,  and  other  candle-stuff*, 
the  flame  may  continue,  and  the  wick  not  bum. 

ExperimtrU  toUtary  eeonomieal  touching  ditap 

77B.  Sea-coal  lasts  longer  than  charcoal ;  and 
^larcoal  of  roots,  being  coaled  into  great  pieces, 
lasts  longer  than  ordinary  charcoal.  Turf  and 
peat,  and  cow-sheards,  are  cheap  Aiels,  and  last 
long.  Small-coal,  or  brier-coal,  poured  upon  char- 
coal, make  them  last  longer.  Sedge  is  a  cheap 
f^el  to  brew  or  bake  with :  the  rather  because  it 
is  good  for  nothing  else.  Trial  would  be  made 
of  some  mixture  of  sea^ioal  with  earth  or  chalk : 
for  if  that  mixture  be,  as  the  sea-coal  men  use  it, 
pririly,  to  make  the  hulk  of  the  coal  gpreater,  it  is 
deceit;  but  if  it  be  used  purposely,  and  be  made 
known,  it  is  saying. 

Batperiment  t^Htary  iouMng  ike  gathering  of 
wind  for  freehneee. 

776.  It  is  at  this  day  in  use  in  Gaza,  to  couch 
potsherds  or  yessels  of  earth  in  their  walls,  to  ga- 
ther the  wind  from  the  top,  and  to  pass  it  down 
hi  spouts  into  rooms.  It  is  a  deyice  for  freshness 
in  great  heats :  and  it  is  said,  there  are  some 
rooms  in  Italy  and  Spain  for  freshness;  and 
gathering  the  winds  and  air  in  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer ;  but  tliey  be  but  pennings  of  the  winds,  and 
enlarging  them  again,  and  making  them  reyerbe- 
rate,  and  go  round  in  circles,  rather  than  this  de- 
yice of  spouts  in  the  wall. 

Bxperimevit  eoKtary  touching  the  trials  efain. 

Tn,  There  would  be  used  much  diligence  in 
the  choice  of  some  bodies  and  places,  as  it  were, 
for  the  tasting  of  air ;  to  discoyer  the  wholesome- 
ness  or  unwbolesomeness,  as  well  of  seasons,  as 
•of  the  seats  of  dwellings.  It  is  certain,  that  there 
%e  some  houses  wherein  confitures  and  pies  will 
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gather  mould  more  than  tn  others.  And  I  ani 
persuaded  that  a  piece  of  raw  flesh  or  fish  will 
sooner  oorrapt  in  some  airs  than  in  others.  They 
be  noble  experiments  that  can  make  this  disco- 
yery  ;  for  they  senre  for  a  natural  diyination  of 
seasons,  better  than  the  astronomers  can  by  their 
figures :  and  again,  they  teach  men  where  to 
choose  their  dwelling  for  their  better  health.    - 

Experiment  toHtary  touching  inereadng  of  milk  in 
mileh  heoita, 

778.  There  b  a  kind  of  stone  about  Bethlehem, 
which  they  grind  to  powder,  and  put  into  water, 
whereof  catUe  drink,  which  maketh  them  giye 
more  milk.  Surely  there  would  be  some  better 
trials  made  of  mixtures  of  water  in  ponds  for  cattle, 
to  make  them  more  milch,  or  to  fatten  them,  or  to 
keep  them  fnm  murrain.  It  may  be  chalk  and 
nitre  are  of  &e  best. 

Bwperiment  eolitartf  touching  sand  tf  the  nature  ef 
glass,  * 

779.  It  is  reported,  that  in  the  yalley  near  the 
mountain  Carmel  in  Judea  there  is  a  sand,  which 
of  all  ether  hath  most  affinity  with  glass :  inso- 
much as  other  minerals  laid  in  it  turn  to  a  glassy 
substance  without  the  fire;  and  again,  glass  put 
into  it  turneth  into  the  mother  sand.  The  thing 
is  yery  strange,  if  h  be  true :  and  it  is  likeliest  to 
be  caused  by  some  natural  fhraace  or  heat  in  the 
earth ;  and  yet  they  do  not  speak  of  any  eruption 
of  flames.  It  were  good  to  try  in  glass-works, 
whether  the  crade  materials  of  glass^  mingled 
with  glass  already  made,  and  remolten,  do  not 
facilitate  the  making  of  glass  with  less  heat. 

Bxperimont  solitary  touching  the  growth  of  corals 
TSCf.  In  the  sea,  upon  the  south-west  of  Sicily, 
much  coral  is  found.  It  is  a  submarine  plant.  It 
hath  no  leayes ;  it  brancheth  only  when  it  is  under 
water;  it  is  soft,  and  green  of  colour;  but  being 
brought  into  &e  air,  it  becometh  hard  and  shining 
red,  as  we  see.  It  is  said  also  to  haye  a  white 
berry :  but  we  find  it  not  brought  oyer  with  the 
coral.  Belike  it  is  cast  away  as  nothing  wortli : 
inquire  better  of  it,  for  the  discoyery  of  the  nature 
of  the  plant. 

Bxperimeni  solitary  touching  the.  gathering  of 
manna. 
781.  The  manna  of  Calabria  is  the  best,  and  in 
most  plenty.  They  grather  it  from  the  leaf  of  the 
mulberry-tree ;  but  not  of  such  mulberry-trees  as 
grow  in  the  ydleys.  And  manna  falleth  upon  the 
leilyes  by  night,  as  other  dews  do.  It  should 
seem,  that  before  those  dews  come  upon  trees  in 
the  yalleys,  they  dissipate  and  cannot  hold  out. 
It  should  seem,  also,  the  mulberry-leaf  itself 
hath  some  coaguliiting  yirtue,  which  inspissateth 
the  dew,  for  that  it  is  not  found  upon  other  trees : 
and  we  tee  by  the  silk-worm,  which  feedeth  upon 
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that  leaf,  what  a  dainty  smooth  juioe  it  hath ;  and 
the  leaves  also,  especially  of  the  black  mnlberry, 
are  somewhat  bristly,  which  may  help  to  preserve 
the  dew.  Certainly  it  were  not  amiss  to  observe 
a  little 'better  the  dews  that  fall  upon  trees,  or 
herbs  growing  on  mountains ;  for  it  may  be  many 
dews  fall,  that  spend  before  they  come  to  the 
valleys.  And  I  suppose,  that  he  that  would  ga- 
ther the  best  May-dew  for  medicine,  should  gather 
it  from  the  hills. 

Experimeni  nUtary  touching  the  correcting  of 
wine, 
783.  It  is  said  they  have  a  manner  to  prepare 
their  Greek  wines,  to  keep  them  from  fuming  and 
inebriating,  by  adding  some  sulphur  or  tdum; 
whereof  the  one  is  unctuous,  and  the  otiier  is  as- 
tringent. And  certain  it  is,  that  those  two  na- 
tures do  best  repress  fumes.  This  experiment 
would  be  transferred  unto  other  wine  and  strong 
beer,  by  putting  in  some  like  substances  while 
they  work;  which  v^j  make  them  both  to  fume 
less,  and  to  inflame  less. 

Experiment  toUtary  touching  the  maSeriaU  of  wild' 
fire. 

783.  It  is  conceived  by  some,  not  improbably, 
that  the  reason  why  wild  fires,  whereof  the  prin- 
cipal ingrredient  is  bitumen,  do  not  quench  with 
water,  is,  for  that  the  first  concretion  of  bitumen 
is  a  mixture  of  a  fiery  and  watery  substance ;  so 
is  not  sulphur.  This  appeareth,  for  that  in  the 
place  near  Puteoli,  which  they  call  the  court  of 
Vulcan,  you  shall  hear  under  the  earth  a  horrible 
thundering  of  fire  and  water  conflicting  together ; 
and  there  break  forth  also  spouts  of  boiling  water. 
Now  that  place  yieldeth  great  quantities  of  bitu- 
men ;  whereas  iEtna  and  Vesuvius,  and  the  like, 
which  consist  upon  sulphur,  shoot  forth  smoke, 
and  ashes,  and  pumice,  but  no  water.  It  is  re- 
ported also,  that  bitumen  mingled  with  lime,  and 
put  under  Water,  will  make  as  it  were  an  artifi- 
cial rock ;  the  substance  becometh  so  hard. 

Experiment  Bolitary  touching  plaater  growing  a$ 
hard  oi  marble. 

784.  There  is  a  cement,  compounded  of  flour, 
whites  of  eggs,  and  stone  powdered,  that  becom- 
eth hard  as  marble :  wherewith  Piscina  M irabilis, 
near  Cuma,  is  said  to  have  the  walls  plastered. 
And  it  is  certain  and  tried,  that  the  powder  of 
loadstone  and  flint,  by  the  addition  of  whites  of 
eggs,  and  gum-dragon,  made  into  paste,  will  in  a 
few  days  harden  to  the  hardness  of  a  stone. 

Experiment  eoHtary  touching  judgment  of  the  cure 
in  some  ulcers  and  hurts. 

785.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that 
in  full  or  impure  bodies,  ulcers  or  hurts  in  the 
legs  are  hard  to  cure,  and  in  ^e  head  more  easy. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  ulcers  or  hurts  in  the  legs 


require  deatcoation,  which  by  the  defluxion  of. 
humours  of  the  lower  parts  is  hindered :  whereat.  • 
hurts  and  ulcers  in  the  head  require  it  not;  but 
contrariwise  dryness  maketh  them  more  apt  to 
consolidate.  And  in  modem  observation,  the  like 
difference  hath  been  found  between  Frenchmea 
and  Englishmen ;  whereof  the  one's  constitntioa 
is  more  dry,  and  the  other's  more  moist.  And 
therefore  a  hurt  of  the  head  is  harder  to  cure  in  a 
Frenchman,  and  of  the  leg  in  an  Englishman. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  healthfuhess  or 
unhealtl^ulness  of  the  southern  wind. 

786.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that 
southern  winds,  blowing  much,  without  rain,  do 
cause  a  feverous  disposition  of  the  year;  but  with 
rain,  not.  The  cause  is,  for  that  southern  winds 
do  of  themselves  qualify  the  air,  to  be  apt  to 
cause  fevers;  but  when  showers  are  joined,  they 
do  refrigerate  in  part,  and  check  the  sultry  heat 
of  the  southern  wind.  Therefore  this  holdeth  not 
in  the  sea  coasts,  because  the  vapour  of  the  set» 
without  showers,  doth  refresh. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  wounds. 

787.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that 
wounds  which  are  made  with  brass  heal  mora 
easily  than  wounds  made  with  iron.  The  causa 
is,  for  that  brass  hath  in  itself  a  sanative  virtue ; 
and  so  in  the  very  instant  helpeth  somewhat :  but . 
iron  is  corrosive  and  not  sanative.  And  therefore 
it  were  good,  that  the  instruments  which  are  Used 
by  chirurgeons  about  wounds,  were  rather  of  brass 
than  iron. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  mortification  by  cold. 

788.  In  the  cold  countries,  when  men's  nosea 
and  ears  are  mortified,  and,  as  it  were,  gangrened 
with  cold,  if  they  come  to  a  fire  they  rot  off  pre- 
sently. The  cause  is,  for  that  the  few  spirits 
that  remain  in  those  parts,  are  suddenly  drawn 
forth,  and  so  putrefaction  is  made  complete.  But 
snow  put  upon  them  helpeth :  for  that  it  pre- 
serveth  those  spirits  that  remain,  till  they  can  re- 
vive; and  besides,  snow  hath  in  it  a  secret 
warmth:  as  the  monk  proved  out  of  the  text^ 
«^  qui  dat  nivem  sicut  lanam,  gelu  sicut  cinerea 
spargit."  Whereby  he  did  infer,  that  snow  did 
warm  like  wool,  and  frost  did  fret  like  ashes* 
Warm  water  also  doth  good;  because  by  little 
and  little  it  openeth  the  pores,  without  any  sud- 
den working  upon  the  spirits.  This  experiment 
may  be  transferred  to  the  cure  of  gangrenes,  either 
coming  of  themselves,  or  induced  by  too  much 
applying  of  opiates ;  wherein  you  must  beware  of 
dry  heat,  and  resort  to  things  that  are  refrigerantt 
with  an  inward  warmth,  and  virtue  of  cherishing. . 

Experiment  solitary  touching  weight. 

789.  Weigh  iron  and  aqua  fortis  severally; 
then  dissolve  the  iron  in  the  aqua  fortis,  and 
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weigfa  the  disBolntioii ;  and  y<m  8haU  find  it  to 
beu  as  good  weight  as  the  bodies  did  sererally : 
notwithstanding  a  good  deal  of  waste  by  a  thick 
▼apoQT  that  issaeth  daring  the  working;  which 
flhowedi  that  the  opening  of  a  body  doth  increase 
the  weight  This  was  tried  once  or  twice,  bnt  I 
know  not  whether  there  were  any  error  in  the 
trid. 

ExperimetU  wMary  touching  the  iupertiataiion  of 
bodieM. 

790.  Take  of  aqna  fortis  two  ounces,  of  qoick- 
nhw  two  drams,  for  that  charge  the  aqna  fortis 
will  bear,  the  dissolution  will  not  bear  a  flint  as 
big  as  a  nntmeg;  yet,  no  doabt,  the  increasing 
of  the  weight  of  water  will  increase  its  power  of 
bearing  ;  as  we  see  brine,  when  it  is  salt  enough, 
will  bear  an  egg.  And  I  remember  well  a  physi- 
cian, that  used  to  gire  some  mineral  baths  for  the 
fOut,&c. ;  and  the  body,  when  it  was  put  into  the 
ba:^,  could  not  get  down  so  easily  as  in  ordinary 
water.  But  it  seemetfa  the  weight  of  the  quick- 
sttrer  more  than  the  weight  of  a  stone,  doth  not 
compense  the  weight  of  a  stone  more  than  the 
wdght  of  the  aqua  fortis. 

Experiment  mjUtary  touching  the  flying  of  unequal 
hodiee  in  the  air. 

791.  Let  there  be  a  body  of  unequal  weight,  as 
of  wood  and  lead,  or  bone  and  lead,  if  you  throw 
it  from  you  with  the  light  end  forward,  it  will 
turn,  and  the  weightier  end  will  recover  to  be 
forwards;  unless  the  body  be  over-long.  The 
caose  is,  for  that  the  more  dense  body  hath  a  more 
Tioient  pressure  of  the  parts  from  the  first  impul- 
sion; which  b  the  cause,  though  heretofore  not 
found  out,  as  hath  been  often  said,  of  all  violent 
motions;  and  when  the  hinder  part  movetb 
swiiler,for  that  it  less  endureth  pressure  of  parts, 
than  the  forward  part  can  make  way  for  it,  it 
must  needs  be  that  the  body  turn  over :  for,  turned, 
it  can  more  easily  draw  forward  the  lighter  part. 
Galileos  noteth  it  well,  that  if  an  open  trough 
wherein  water  is,  be  driven  faster  than  the  water 
can  follow,  the  water  gathereth  upon  an  heap  to- 
wards the  hinder  end,  where  the  motion  began, 
which  he  supposeth,  holding  confidently  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  ocean :  because  the  earth  over-ran- 
neth  the  water.  Which  theory,  though  it  be 
false,  yet  the  first  experiment  is  true.  As  for  ^e 
inequality  of  the  pressure  of  parts,  it  appeareth 
manifestly  in  this ;  that  if  you  take  a  body  of 
stone  or  iron,  and  another  of  wood,  of  the  same 
magnitude  and  shape,  and  throw  them  with  equal 
force,  you  cannot  possibly  throw  the  wood  so  far 
as  the  stone  or  iron. 

JRxperimeni  eoKtary  touching  water  ^  that  it  may  he 

the  mtHum  of  sounde, 

79S.  It  is  certain,  as  it  hath  been  formerly  in 


part  touched,  that  water  may  be  the  medium  of 
sounds.  If  you  dash  a  stone  against  a  stone  in 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  it  maketh  a  sound.  So 
a  long  pole  struck  upon  gravel  in  the  bottom  of 
the  water  maketh  a  sound.  Nay,  if  you  should 
think  that  the  sound  cometh  up  by  the  pole,  and 
not  by  the  water,  you  shall  find  that  an  anchor 
let  down  by  a  rope  maketh  a  sound ;  and  yet  the 
rope  is  no  solid  body  whereby  the  sound  can  as- 
cend. 

Experiment  eoHtary  of  the  flight  of  the  npirite  upon 
odioue  objeetM. 

793.  All  objects  of  the  senses  which  are  very 
oflfensive  do  cause  the  spirits  to  retire :  and  upon 
their  flight,  the  parts  are,  in  some  degree,  desti- 
tute ;  and  so  there  is  induced  in  them  a  trepida- 
tion and  honor.  For  sounds,  we  see  that  the 
grating  of  a  saw,  or  any  very  harsh  noise,  will 
set  the  teeth  on  edge,  and  make  all  the  body 
shiver.  For  tastes,  we  see  that  in  the  taking  of 
a  potion  or  pills,  ^e  hea^  and  the  neck  shake. 
For  odious  smells,  the  like  effect  foUoweth,  which 
is  less  perceived,  because  there  is  a  remedy  at 
hand  by  stopping  of  the  nose ;  but  in  horses,  that 
can  use  no  such  help,  we  see  the  smell  of  a  car- 
rion, especially  of  a  dead  horse,  maketh  them  fly 
away,  and  take  on  almost  as  if  they  were  mad. 
For  feeling,  if  you  come  out  of  the  sun  suddenly 
into  a  shade,  there  followeth  a  chillness  or  shi- 
vering in  all  the  body.  And  even  in  sight  which 
hath  in  effect  no  odious  object,  coming  into  sud- 
den darkness  induceth  an  offer  to  shiver. 

Experimente  in  contort  touching  the  euper^^flof 
tion  qfeehoee, 

794.  There  is  in  the  city  of  Ticinum  in  Italy, 
a  church  which  hath  windows  only  from  above; 
it  is  in  length  a  hundred  feet,  in  breadth  twen^ 
feet,  and  in  height  near  fifty ;  having  a  door  in 
the  midst.  It  reporteth  the  voice  twelve  or  thirteen 
times,  if  you  stand  by  the  close  end  wall  over 
against  the  door.  The  echo  fadeth,  and  dieth  by 
little  and  little,  as  the  echo  at  Ponl^Charenton  doth. 
And  the  voice  soundeth  as  if  it  came  from  above 
the  door.  And  if  you  stand  at  the  lower  end,  or 
on  either  side  of  the  door,  the  echo  holdeth ;  but 
if  you  stand  in  the  door,  or  in  the  midst  just  over 
against  the  door,  not.  Note,  that  all  echoes  sound 
better  against  old  walls  than  new ;  because  they 
are  more  dry  and  hollow. 

Experiment  toHtary  touching  the  force  qfimagina- 
tion,  imitating  that  of  the  tense. 

795.  Those  effects  which  are  wrought  by  the 
percussion  of  the  sense,  and  by  things  in  fact,  are 
produced  likewise  in  some  degree  by  the  imagi- 
nation. Therefore  if  a  man  see  another  eat  sour 
or  acid  things,  which  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  this 
object  tainteth  the  imagination.  So  that  he  that 
seeth  the  thing  done  by  another,  hath  his  own 
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leeth  also  set  on  edge.  Soif  amanflesanotbraUun 
vwifUy  and  long,  or  if  he  look  upon  wheels  thai 
torn,  himself  wazeth  tam-«ick.  So  if  a  man  be 
upon  a  high  place  without  rails  or  good  hold, 
except  he  be  used  to  it,  he  is  ready  to  fall :  for, 
imagining  a  fall,  it  putteth  his  spirits  into  the 
Tery  action  of  a  fall.  So  many  upon  the  seeing 
of  others  bleed,  or  strangled,  or  tortured,  them- 
selves are  ready  to  £unt,  as  if  they  bled,  or  were 
in  strife. 

Experiment  toUiary  touching  pre9ervaium  ofbodia. 

796.  Take  a  stookgillyfiower,  and  tie  it  gently 
npon  a  stick,  and  put  them  both  into  a  stoop-glass 
full  of  quicksilver,  so  that  the  flower  be  covered : 
then  lay  a  little  weight  upon  the  top  of  the  glass 
that  may  keep  the  stick  down;  and  look  upon 
them  after  four  or  five  days;  and  you  shall  find 
the  flower  fresh,  and  the  stalk  harder  and  less 
flexible  than  it  was.  If  you  compare  it  with 
another  flower  gathered  at  tlie  same  time,  it  will 
be  the  more  manifest.  This  showeth,  that  bodies 
do  preserve  excellently  in  quicksilver ;  and  not 
preserve  only,  but  by  the  coldness  of  the  quick- 
silver indurate ;  for  the  freshness  of  the  flow^ 
may  be  merely  conservation ;  which  is  the  more 
to  be  ^observed,  because  the  quicksilver  presseth 
the  flower;  but  the  stifiness  of  the  stalk  cannot 
be  without  induration,  from  the  cold,  as  it  seem- 
eth,  of  the  quicksilver. 

ExperimerU  toUtary  touching  the  growth  or  wtuU 
tiplying  qfmetala. 

797.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients, 
that  in  Cyprus  Uiere  is  a  kind  of  iron,  that  being 
cut  into  little  pieces,  and  put  into  the  ground,  if 
it  be  well  watered,  will  increase  into  greater 
pieces.  This  is  certain,  and  known  of  old,  that 
lead  will  multiply  and  increase,  as  hath  been 
seen  in  old  statues  of  stone  which  have  been  put 
in  cellars;  the  feet  of  them  being  bound  with 
leaden  bands ;  where,  after  a  time,  there  appeared, 
that  the  lead  did  swell ;  insomuch  as  it  hanged 
upon  the  stone  like  warts. 

Experiment  MoUtary  touching  the  drowning  cf  the 
more  hose  metal  in  the  more  precious. 

798.  I  call  drowning  of  metals,  when  that  the 
baser  metal  is  so  incorporated  with  the  more  rich 
as  it  can  by  no  means  be  separated  again ;  which 
b  a  kind  of  version,  though  false :  as  if  silver 
should  be  inseparably  incorporated  with  gold :  or 
copper  and  lead  with  silver.  The  ancient  eleo- 
tmm  had  in  it  a  fifUi  of  silver  to  the  gold,  and 
made  a  compound  metal,  as  fit  for  most  uses  as 
gold,  and  more  resplendent,  and  more  qualified 
in  some  other  properties;  but  then  that  was 
easily  separated.  This  to  do  privily,  or  to  make 
the  compound  pass  for  the  rich  metal  simple,  is 
an  adulteration  or  counterfeiting :  but  if  it  be  done 
avowedly,  and  without  disguising,  it  may  be  a 


great  saving  of  the  rieher  metal.  I  reiiiflmbert» 
have  heard  of  a  man  skilfiil  in  metals,  that  a  i^ 
leenth  part  of  nlver  incorporated  with  gold  will 
not  be  reoorered  by  any  water  of  separation,  ex- 
cept you  put  a  greater  quantity  of  silver  to  draw 
to  it  the  lees;  which,  he  said,  is  tiie  last  refuge 
in  separations.  But  that  is  a  tedious  way,  which 
no  man,  almost,  vdll  think  on.  This  would  be 
better  inquired :  and  the  quantity  of  the  fifteenth 
turned  to  a  twentieth;  and  likewise  witii  some 
little  additional,  that  may  further  the  intrinsic  in- 
corporation. Note,  that  silver  in  gold  will  be 
detected,  by  weight,  compared  with  the  dimen- 
sions ;  but  lead  in  silver,  lead  being  the  weightier 
metal,  will  not  be  detected,  if  you  take  so  much 
the  more  silver  as  will  countervail  the  over-weight 
of  the  lead. 

Experiment  toHiary  touching  faeation  cfhoditM* 

799.  Gold  is  the  only  substance  which  hadi 
nothing  in  it  volatile,  and  yet  melteth  without 
much  difficulty.  The  melting  showeth  that  it  is 
not  jejune,  or  soaroe  in  spirit  So  that  the  fixing 
of  it  is  not  want  of  spirit  to  fly  out,  but  the  equal 
spreading  of  the  tangible  parts,  and  the  close 
coacervation  of  them :  whereby  they  have  the  less 
appetite,  and  no  means  at  all  to  issae  forth.  It 
were  good  therefore  to  try,  whether  glass  remolten 
do  lose  any  weight  t  for  the  parts  in  glass  are 
evenly  spread;  but  they  are  not  so  close  as  in 
gold :  as  we  see  by  the  easy  admission  of  ligh^ 
heat,  and  cold;  and  by  the  smallness  of  the 
weight.  There  be  other  bodies  fixed,  whidi 
have  little  or  no  spirit,  so  as  there  b  nothing  to 
fly  out ;  as  we  see  in  the  stufif  whereof  coppeb 
are  made,  which  they  put  into  furnaces,  upon 
which  fire  worketh  not;  so  that  there  are  three 
causes  of  fixation ;  the  even  spreading  both  of  the 
spirits  and  tangible  parts,  the  closeness  of  the 
tangible  parts,  and  the  jejuneness  or  extreme 
comminution  of  spirits :  of  which  three,  the  two 
first  may  be  joined  with  a  nature  liquefiahle,  the 
last  not. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  restless  nature  (f 
things  in  ihemsehes^  and  their  desire  to  change. 

800.  It  is  a  profound  contemplation  in  nature^ 
to  consider  of  the  emptiness,  as  we  may  call  it, 
or  insatisfaction  of  several  bodies,  and  of  their 
appetite  to  take  in  others.  Air  taketh  in  lights, 
and  sounds,  and  smells,  and  vapours ;  and  it  is 
most  manifest,  that  it  doth  it  with  a  kind  of  thirst, 
as  not  satisfied  with  its  own  former  consistence; 
for  else  it  would  never  receive  them  in  so  sod* 
denly  and  easily.  Water,  and  all  liquors  do 
hastUy  receive  dry  and  more  terrestrial  bodies, 
proportionable:  and  dry  bodies, on  the  other  side, 
drink  in  waters  and  liquors :  so  that,  as  it  was 
well  said  by  one  of  the  ancients,  of  earthy  and 
watery  substances,  one  is  a  glue  tO'  another. 
Parchment,  skins,  cloth,  &c.,  drink  in  liquors. 
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tiumgfa  tfaemaelyes  be  entire  bodies,  and  not  com- 
minatedy  as  sand  and  aabee,  nor  apparently 
ponma:  metals  themselTes  do  reeetre  in  readily 
strong  waters ;  and  strong  waters  likewise  do 
leadily  pieree  into  metals  and  stones:  and  tbat 
strbng  water  will  touch  upon  gold,  that  will  not 
touch  ipon  silyer,  and  e  eonvtno.  And  gold, 
which  seemeth  by  the  weight  to  be  the  closest  and 
most  solid  body,  doth  greedily  drink  in  qaicksil- 
Ter.    And  it  seemeth,  that  this  reception  of  other 


bodies  is  not  yioleat:  for  it  is  many  times  reci- 
procal, and  as  it  were  with  consent.  Of  the  caose 
of  this,  and  to  what  axiom  it  may  be  referred,  ccm* 
sider  attentiTely ;  for  as  for  the  petty  assertion, 
that  matter  is  like  a  common  stmmpet,  that  de- 
sireth  all  forms,  it  is  but  a  wandering  notion. 
Only  flame  doth  not  content  itself  to  take  in  any 
other  body,  bat  either  to  overcome  and  tarn  an- 
other body  into  itself;  as  by  victory;  or  itself  to 
die,  and  go  out 


CENTURY  IX. 


Egperitmetdi  m  coMori  toudUtig  pireqOian  in  bo- 
dii$  inmtmbkf  tending  to  natural  divination  or 
mMUtriakm 

It  is  certain,  that  fS\  bodies  whatsoerer,  tfiongh 
they  hare  no  sense,  yet  they  have  perception :  for 
when  one  body  is  applied  to  another,  there  is  a 
kind  of  election  to  embrace  that  which  is  agree- 
able, and  to  exclude  or  expel  that  which  is  ingrate ; 
and  whether  the  body  be  alterant,  or  altered,  erer- 
nrore  a  perception  preoedeth  operation ;  for  else 
all  bodies  would  be  alike  one  to  another.  And 
sometimes  this  perception,  in  some  kind  of  bodies, 
is  far  more  subtile  ^an  the  sense;  so  that  the 
sense  is  but  a  dull  thing  in  comparison  of  it :  we 
see  a  weather-glass  will  find  the  least  difference 
of  the  weather,  in  heat,  or  cold,  when  men  find  it 
not.  And  this  perception  also  is  sometimes  at 
distance,  as  well  as  upon  the  touch ;  as  when  the 
loadstone  draweth  iron,  or  flame  fireth  naphtha  of 
Babylon,  a  great  distance  off.  It  is  therefore  a 
subject  of  a  very  noble  inquiry,  to  inquire  of  the 
more  subtile  perceptions :  for  it  is  another  key  to 
open  nature,  as  well  as  the  sense,  and  sometimes 
better.  And,  besides,  it  is  a  principal  means  of 
natural  divination ;  for  that  which  in  these  per- 
ceptions appeareth  early,  in  the  great  effects 
cometii  long  after.  It  is  true  also,  that  it  serveth 
to  discover  that  which  is  hid,  as  well  as  to  foretell 
that  which  is  to  come,  as  it  is  in  many  subtile 
trials ;  as  to  try  whether  seeds  be  old  or  new,  the 
sense  cannot  inform;  but  if  you  boil  them  in 
water,  the  new  seeds  will  sprout  sooner :  and  so 
of  water,  the  taste  will  not  discover  the  best 
water;  but  the  speedy  consuming  of  it,  and  many 
other  means,  which  we  have  heretofore  set  down, 
will  discover  it.  So  in  all  physiognomy,  the 
lineaments  of  the  body  will  discover  those  natu- 
ral inclinations  of  the  mind  which  dissimulation 
will  conceal,  or  discipline  will  suppress.  We 
diall  therefore  now  handle  only  those  two  percep- 
tions, which  pertain  to  natural  divination  and 
diseovery ;  leaving  the  handling  of  perception  in 
other  things  to  be  disposed  elsewhere.  Now  it 
is  true,  that  divination  is  attained  by  other  means 
as  if  yon  know  tl«e  causes,  if  you  know  the  con- 


comitants, you  may  judge  of  the  offset  to  foDow: 
and  the  like  may  be  said  of  discovery;  but  ws 
tie  ourselves  here  to  that  divination  and  discoverf 
chiefly,  which  is  caused  by  an  early  or  subtQe 
perception. 

Hie  aptness  or  propension  of  air,  or  water,  t* 
corrupt  or  putrefy,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  found  before 
it  break  for^  into  manifest  effects  of  diseases, 
blastings,  or  the  like.  We  will  therefore  set 
down  some  prognostics  of  pestilential  and  un- 
wholesome years. 

801.  The  wind  blowing  much  from  the  south 
without  rain,  and  worms  in  the  oak-apple,  have 
been  spoken  of  before.  Also  the  plenty  of  frogs, 
grasshoppers,  flies,  and  the  like  creatures  bred  of 
putrefaction,  doth  portend  pestilentia]  years. 

809.  Great  and  eariy  heats  in  the  spring,  and 
namely  in  May,  without  winds,  portend  the  same; 
and  generally  so  do  years  with  little  wind  or 
thunder. 

803.  Great  droughts  in  summer  lasting  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  August,  and  some  gentle  show- 
ers upon  them,  and  then  some  dry  weather  again, 
do  portend  a  pestilent  summer  the  year  following: 
for  about  the  end  of  August  all  the  sweetness  of 
the  earth,  which  goeth  into  plants  and  trees,  is 
exhaled,  and  much  more  if  the  August  be  dry,  so 
that  nothing  then  can  breathe  forth  of  the  earth 
but  a  gross  vapour,  which  is  apt  to  corrupt  the 
air :  and  that  vapour,  by  the  first  showers,  if  they 
be  gentle,  is  released,  and  cometh  forth  abundant- 
ly. Therefore  they  that  come  abroad  soon  after 
those  showers,  are  commonly  taken  with  sick- 
ness :  and  in  Africa,  nobody  will  stir  out  of  dooi* 
after  the  first  showers.  But  if  the  showers  come 
vehemently,  then  they  rather  wash  and  fill  the 
earth,  than  give  it  leave  to  breathe  forth  presently. 
But  if  dry  weather  come  again,  then  it  fixeth  and 
continueth  the  corruption  of  the  air,  upon  the  first 
showers  begun ;  and  maketh  it  of  ill  infiuence, 
even  to  the  next  summer;  except  a  very  firosty 
winter  discharge  it,  which  seldom  succeedeth 
such  droughts. 

804.  The  lesser  infections,  of  the  small-po!, 
purple  fevers,  agues,  in  the  summer  precedent, 
and  hovering  all  winter,  do  portend  a  great  petti- 
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lence  in  tbe  summer  following;  for  putrefaction 
doth  not  rise  to  its  height  at  once. 

805.  It  were  good  to  lay  a  pieoe  of  raw  flesh  or 
fish  m  the  open  air;  and  if  it  putrefy  quickly,  it 
is  a  sign  of  a  disposition  in  the  air  to  putrefaction. 
And  because  you  cannot  be  informed  whether  the 
putrefaction  be  quick  or  late,  except  you  compare 
this  experiment  with  the  like  experiment  in  an- 
other year,  it  were  not  amiss  in  the  same  year, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  lay  one  piece  of  flesh  or 
fish  in  the  open  air,  and  another  of  the  same  kind 
and  bigness  within  doors :  for  I  judge,  t&at  if  a 
general  disposition  be  in  the  air  to  putrefy,  the 
flesh,  or  fish,  will  sooner  putrefy  abroad  where  the 
air  hath  more  power,  tlian  in  the  house,  where  it 
hath  less,  being  many  ways  corrected.  And  this 
experiment  would  be  made  about  the  end  of 
March:  for  that  season  is  likeliest  to  discover 
what  the  winter  hath  done,  and  what  the  summer 
following  will  do,  upon  the  air.  And  because  the 
air,  no  doubt,  receiyeth  great  tincture  and  infu- 
sion from  the  earth ;  it  were  good  to  try  that  ex- 
posing of  flesh  or  fish,  both  upon  a  stake  of  wood 
some  height  above  the  earth,  and  upon  the  flat  of 
the  earth. 

806.  Take  May-dew,  and  see  whether  it  putre- 
fy quickly  or  no ;  for  that  likewise  may  disclose 
^e  quality  of  the  air,  and  vapour  of  the  earth, 
more  or  less  corrupted. 

807.  A  dry  March,  and  a  dry  May,  portend  a 
wholesome  summer,  if  there  be  a  showering  April 
between :  but  otherwise  it  is  a  sign  of  a  pestilen- 
tial year. 

808.  As  the  discovery  of  the  disposition  of  the 
air  is  good  for  the  prognostics  of  wholesome  and 
unwholesome  years;  so  it  is  of  much  more  use, 
for  the  choice  of  places  to  dwell  in :  at  the  least, 
for  lodges,  and  retiring  places  for  health  :  for 
mansion-houses  respect  provisions  as  well  as 
health,  wherein  the  experiments  above-mentioned 
may  serve. 

809.  But  for  the  choice  of  places,  or  seats,  it  is 
good  to  make  trial,  not  only  of  aptness  of  air  to 
eomipt,  but  also  of  the  moisture  and  dryness  of 
the  air,  and  the  temper  of  it  in  heat  or  cold ;  for 
that  may  concern  health  diversely.  We  see  that 
there  be  some  houses,  wherein  sweetmeats  will 
relent,  and  baked  meats  will  mould,  more  than  in 
others ;  and  wainscots  will  also  sweat  more ;  so 
that  they  will  almost  run  with  water;  all  which, 
BO  doubt,  are  caused  chiefly  by  the  moistness  of 
the  air  in  those  seats.  But  because  it  is  better  to 
know  it  before  a  man  buildeth  his  house,  than  to 
find  it  afler,  take  the  experiments  following. 

810.  Lay  wool,  or  a  sponge,  or  bread,  in  the 
place  you  will  try,  comparing  it  with  some  other 
places ;  and  see  whether  it  doth  not  moisten,  and 
make  the  wool,  or  sponge,  &c.,  more  ponderous 
than  the  other :  and  if  it  do,  you  may  judge  of 
that  place,  as  situated  in  a  gross  and  moist  air. 

811.  Because  it  is  certain,  that  in  some  places. 


either  by  the  nature  of  the  earth,  or  by  the  situa- 
tion of  woods  and  hills,  the  air  is  more  unequal 
than  in  others ;  and  inequality  of  air  is  ever  an 
enemy  to  health ;  it  were  good  to  take  two  wea- 
ther-glasses, matches  in  sdl  things,  and  to  set 
them,  for  the  same  hours  of  one  day,  in  several 
places,  where  no  shade  is,  nor  enclosures;  and  to 
mark  when  you  set  them,  how  far  the  water 
Cometh ;  and  to  compare  them,  when  yoii  come 
again,  how  the  water  standeth  then ;  and  if  yon 
find  them  unequal,  you  maybe  sure  that  the  place 
where  the  water  is  lowest  is  in  the  warmer  air, 
and  the  other  in  the  colder.  And  the  greater  the 
inequality  be,  of  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the  wa- 
ter, the  greater  is  the  inequality  of  the  temper  of 
the  air. 

812.  The  predictions  likewise  of  cold  and  long 
winters,  and  hot  and  dr^  summers,  are  good  to 
be  known,  as  well  for  the  discovery  of  the  causes, 
as  for  divers  provisions.  That  of  plenty  of  haws, 
and  hips,  and  brier-berries,  hath  been  spoken  of 
before.  If  wainscot,  or  stone,  that  have  used  to 
sweat,  be  more  dry  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  or 
the  drops  of  the  eaves  of  houses  come  more  slow- 
ly down  than  they  use,  it  portendeth  a  hard  and 
frosty  winter.  Tlie  cause  is,  for  that  jt  showeth 
an  inclination  of  the  air  to  dry  weather,  which  in 
winter  is  ever  joined  with  frost. 

813.  Generally  a  moist  and  cool  summer  por- 
tendeth a  hard  winter.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
vapours  of  the  earth  are  not  dissipated  in  the  sum- 
mer by  the  sun;  and  so  they  rebound  upon  the 
winter. 

814.  A  hot  and  dry  summer,  and  autumn,  and 
especially  if  the  heat  and  drought  extend  far  into 
September,  portendeth  an  open  beginning  of  win- 
ter; and  colds  to  succeed  toward  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter,  and  the  beginning  of  the  spring: 
for  till  then  the  former  heat  and  drought  bear  the 
sway,  and  the  vapours  are  not  sufficientiy  multi- 
plied. 

815.  Anopenand  warm  winter  portendeth  a  hot 
and  dry  summer;  for  the  vapours  disperse  into 
the  winter  showers;  whereas  cold  and  frost  keep- 
eth  them  in,  and  transporteth  them  into  the  late 
spring  and  summer  following. 

816.  Birds  that  use  to  change  countries  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  if  they  come  earlier,  do  show  the 
temperature  of  weather,  according  to  that  country 
whence  they  came :  as  the  winter  birds,  namely, 
woodcocks,  feldfares,  &c.,  if  they  come  earlier, 
and  out  of  the  northern  countries,  with  us  show 
cold  winters.  And  if  it  be  in  the  same  country, 
then  they  show  a  temperature  of  season,  like  unto 
that  season  in  which  they  come :  as  swallows, 
bats,  cuckoos,  &c.,  that  come  towards  summer,  if 
they  come  early,  show  a  hot  summer  to  follow. 

817.  The  prognostics,  more  immediate  of  wea- 
ther to  follow  soon  after,  are  more  certain  than 
those  of  seasons.  The  resounding  of  the  sea 
upon  the  shore ;  and  the  miurmnr  of  winds  in  the 
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I  woods,  without  apparent  wind,  diow  wind  to  fol- 
low ;  for  such  winids  breathing  chiefly  out  of  the 
eaitfa,  are  not  at  the  first  pereeiyed,  except  they 
be  pent  by  water  or  wood.  And  therefore  a  mur- 
mur out  of  caves  liicewise  portendeth  as  much. 

818.  The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the 
collection  of  the  matter  of  tempests  and  winds, 
•before  the  air  here  below ;  and  therefore  the  ob- 
scuring of  the  smaller  stars  is  a  sign  of  tempest 
following.  And  of  this  kind  you  shall  find  a 
iimnber  of  instances  in  our  inquisition  De  ventis. 

819.  Great  mountains  have  a  perception  of  the 
di^Kwition  of  the  air  to  tempests,  sooner  than  the 
valleys  or  plains  below :  and  therefore  they  say 
in  Wales,  when  certain  hills  have  their  nightpcape 
on,  they  mean  mischief.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
tempests,  which  are  for  the  most  part  bred  above 
in  the  middle  region,  as  they  call  it,  are  soonest 
peroeived  to  collect  in  the  places  next  it. 

820.  The  air,  and  fire,  have  subtile  perceptions 
of  wind  rising,  before  men  find  it.  We  see  the 
trembling  of  a  candle  will  discover  a  wind  that 
otherwise  we  do  not  feel ;  and  the  flexuous  burn- 
ing of  fiames  doth  show  the  air  beginneth  to  be 
unquiet ;  and  so  do  coals  of  fire  by  casting  off  the 
ashes  more  than  they  use.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
BO  wind  at  the  first,  till  it  hath  struck  and  driven 
the  air,  is  apparent  to  the  sense ;  but  flame  is 
easier  to  move  than  air :  and  for  the  ashes,  it  is 
no  marvel,  though  wind  unperceived  shake  them 
off;  for  we  usu^y  try  which  way  the  wind  blow- 
eth,  by  casting  up  grass,  or  chdT,  or  such  light 
llungs  into  the  air. 

891.  When  wind  expireth  from  under  the  sea, 
as  it  causeth  some  resounding  of  the  water,  where- 
of we  spake  before,  so  it  causeth  some  light  mo- 
tions of  bubbles,  and  white  circles  of  froth.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  the  wind  cannot  be  perceived  by 
the  sense,  until  there  be  an  eruption  of  a  great 
quantity  from  under  the  water ;  and  so  it  getteth 
into  a  body :  whereas  in  the  first  putting  up  it 
Cometh  in  liule  portions. 

833.  We  spake  of  the  ashes  that  coals  cast  off; 
and  of  grass  and  chaff  carried  by  the  wind ;  so 
any  light  thing  that  moveth  when  we  find  no  wind 
showeth  a  wind  at  hand ;  as  when  feathers,  or 
down  of  thistles,  fly  to  and  fro  in  the  air. 

For  prognostics  of  weather  from  living  creatures 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  creatures  that  live  in  the 
open  air,  sub  dio,  must  needs  have  a  quicker  im- 
pression from  the  air,  than  men  that  live  most 
within  doors ;  and  especially  birds  who  live  in 
the  air  freest  and  clearest;  and  are  aptest  by  their 
voice  to  tell  tales  what  they  find,  and  likewise 
by  the  motion  of  their  flight  to  express  the  same. 

823.  Water-fowls,  as  sea-gulls,  moor-hens,  &c., 
when  they  flock  and  fly  together  from  the  sea 
towards  the  shores ;  and  contrariwise,  land-birds, 
as  crows,  swallows,  &c.,  when  they  fly  from  the 
land  to  the  waters,  and  beat  the  waters  with  their 
-wings,  do  foreshow  rain  and  wind.    The  cause 


is,  pleasure  that  both  kinds  take  in  the  moistnees 
and  density  of  the  air ;  and  so  desire  to  be  in  mo- 
tion, and  upon  the  wing,  whithersoever  they 
would  otherwise  go;  for  it  is  no  marvel,  that 
water-fowl  do  joy  most  in  that  air  which  is  likest 
water:  and  land-birds  also,  many  of  them,  de- 
light in  bathing,  and  moist  air.  For  the  same 
reason  also,  many  birds  do  prune  their  feathers ; 
and  geese  do  gaggle;  and  crows  seem  to  call 
upon  rain:  all  which  is  but  the  comfort  they 
seem  to  receive  in  the  relenting  of  the  air. 

824.  The  boron,  when  she  soareth  high,  so  as 
sometimes  she  is  seen  to  pass  over  a  cloudt 
showeth  winds :  but  kites  flying  aloft  show  fair 
and  dry  weather.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that 
they  both  mount  most  into  the  air  of  that  temper 
wherein  they  delight:  and  the  heron  being  a 
water-fowl,  taketh  pleasure  in  the  air  that  is  con- 
densed ;  and  besides,  being  but  heavy  of  wing, 
needeth  the  help  of  the  grosser  air.  But  the  kits 
affecteth  not  so  much  the  grossness  of  the  air,  as 
the  cold  and  freshness  thereof:  for  being  a  bird 
of  prey,  and  therefore  hot,  she  delighteth  in  the 
fresh  air,  and  many  times  flieth  against  the 
wind,  as  trouts  and  salmons  swim  against  the 
stream.  And  yet  it  is  true  also,  that  all  birds 
find  an  ease  in  the  depth  of  the  air,  as  swimmers 
do  in  a  deep  water.  And  therefore  when  they 
are  aloft,  they  can  uphold  themselves  with  their 
wings  spread,  scarce  moving  them. 

835.  Fishes,  when  they  play  towards  the  top 
of  the  water,  do  commonly  foretell  rain.  Ths 
cause  is,  for  that  a  fish  hating  the  dry,  will  not 
approach  the  air  till  it  groweth  moist;  and  when 
it  is  dry,  will  fly  it,  and  swim  lower. 

836.  Beasts  do  take  comfort  generally  in  s 
moist  air:  and  it  maketh  them  eat  their  meat 
better ;  and  therefore  sheep  will,  get  up  betimes 
in  the  morning  to  feed  against  rain:  and  cattle* 
and  deer,  and  conies,  will  feed  hard  before  rain ; 
and  a  heifer  will  put  up  her  nose,  and  snuff  in 
the  air  against  rain. 

827.  The  trefoil  against  rain  swelleth  in  ths 
stalk ;  and  so  standeth  more  upright:  for  by  wet* 
stalks  do  erect,  and  leaves  bow  down.  There  is 
a  small  red  flower  in  the  stubble-fields,  which 
country-people  call  the  wincopipe ;  which  if  it 
open  in  the  morning,  you  may  be  sure  of  a  fair 
day  to  follow. 

828.  Even  in  men,  aches,  and  hurts,  and  corns* 
do  engrieve  either  towards  rain,  or  towards  frost: 
for  the  one  maketh  tlie  humours  more  to  abound ; 
and  the  other  maketh  them  sharper.  So  we  see 
both  extremes  bring  the  gout. 

829.  Worms,  vermin,  &c.,  do  foreshow  like- 
wise rain :  for  earthworms  will  come  forth,  and 
moles  will  cast  up  more,  and  fleas  bite  morst 
against  rain. 

830.  Solid  bodies  likewise  foreshow  rain.  At 
stones  and  wainscot,  when  they  sweat :  and  boxes 
and  pegs  of  woods,  when  they  draw  and  wind 
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hard ;  tboagfa  the  fonner  be  bnl  from  an  outward 
cause;  for  that  the  stone,  or  wainscot,  tnmeth 
and  beateth  back  the  air  against  itself;  and  the 
latter  is  an  inward  swelling  of  the  body  of  the 
wood  itself. 

ExperimerdtoKtary  Umcking  the  fuUure  of  appetite 
in  the  ttomaeh, 

831.  Appetite  is  moved  chiefly  by  things  that 
are  cold  and  dry ;  the  cause  is,  for  that  cold  is  a 
kind  of  indigence  of  nature,  and  calleth  upon 
supply ;  and  so  is  dryness :  and  therefore  all  sour 
things,  as  vinegar,  juice  of  lemons,  oil  of  vitriol, 
Ac.,  provoke  appetite.  And  the  disease  which 
they  call  appetitus  caninus,  consisteth  in  the 
matter  of  an  acid  and  glassy  phlegm  in  the  mouth 
of  the  stomach.  Appetite  is  also  moved  by  sour 
things ;  for  that  sour  things  induce  a  contraction 
in  the  nerves  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  stomach, 
which  is  a  great  cause  of  appetite.  As  for  the 
cause  why  onions,  and  salt,  and  pepper  in  baked 
meats,  move  appetite,  it  is  by  vellication  of  those 
nerves;  for  motion  whetteth.  As  for  wormwood, 
olives,  capers,  and  others  of  that  kind,  which  par^ 
ticipate  of  bitterness,  they  move  appetite  by  ab- 
etersion.  So  as  there  be  four  principal  causes  of 
appetite  ;  the  refrigeration  of  the  stomach  joined 
"With  some  dryness,  contraction,  vellication,  and 
abstersion;  besides  hunger;  which  is  an  empti- 
liess;  and  yet  over-fasting  doth,  many  times, 
cause  the  appetite  to  cease ;  for.tliat  want  of  meat 
maketh  the  stomach  draw  humours,  and  such 
humours  as  are  light  and  choleric,  which  quench 
appetite  most. 

Experiment  wUtary  touching  sweetness  of  odour 
from  the  rainbow. 

832.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients, 
that  where  a  rainbow  seemeth  to  hang  over  or 
to  touch,  there  breatheth  forth  a  sweet  smell. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  this  happeneth  but  in  cer- 
tain matters,  which  have  in  themselves  some 
sweetness ;  which  the  gentle  dew  of  the  rainbow 
doth  draw  forth :  and  the  like  do  soft  showers ; 
for  they  also  make  the  ground  sweet :  but  none 
are  so  delicate  as  the  dew  of  the  rainbow  where 
it  falleth.  It  may  be  also  that  the  water  itself 
hath  some  sweetness;  for  the  rainbow  consisteth 
of  a  glomeration  of  small  drops,  which  cannot 
possibly  fall  but  from  the  air  that  is  very  low ; 
and  therefore  may  hold  the'  very  sweetness 
of  the  herbs  and  flowers,  as  a  distilled  water; 
for  rain,  and  other  dew  that  fall  from  high,  can- 
not preserve  the  smell,  being  dissipated  in  the 
drawing  up :  neither  do  we  know,  whether  some 
water  itself  may  not  have  some  degree  of  sweet- 
ness. '  It  is  true,  that  we  find  it  sensibly  in.  no 
pool,  river,  nor  fountain ;  but  good  earth,  newly 
turned  up,  hath  a  .freshness  and  good  scent; 
which  water,  if  it  be  not  too  equal,  for  equal  ob- 
jMtB  nerer  move  the  sense,  may  also  have. 


Certain  it  it,  that  bty^^alt,  whidi  is  but  a  kind  - 
of  water  congealed,  will  sometameB  smell  lika^ 
violets. 

Experiment  soHtary  touching  sweet  smells. 

833.  To  sweet  smells  heat  is  requisite  to  con- 
coct the  matter;  and  some  moisture  to  spread  tli» 
breath  of  them.  For  heat,  we  see  that  woods 
and  spices  are  more  odorate  in  the  hot  countries- 
than  in  the  cold :  for  moisture,  wesee&at  things 
too  much  dried  lose  their  sweetness :  and  flowecs 
growing,  smell  better  in  a  morning  or  evening 
than  at  noon.  Some  sweet  smells  are  destroyed 
by  approach  to  the  fire ;  as  violets,  wallflowers* 
gillyflowers,  pinks;  and  generally  all  floweis 
that  have  cool  and  delicate  spirits.  SomecoiK 
tinue  both  on  the  fire,  and  firom  the  fire ;  as  ross* 
Water,  &c.  Some  do  scarce  come  forth,  or  st 
least  not  so  pleasantly,  as  by  means  of  the  fiie  ; 
as  juniper,  sweet  gums,  &c.,  and  all  smells  that 
are  enclosed  in  a  fast  body :  but  generally  those 
smells  are  the  most  grateful,  where  the  degres 
of  heat  is  small ;  or  where  the  strength  of  the 
smell  is  allayed  ;  for  these  things  do  rather  woo 
the  sense,  than  satiate  it.  And  therefore  ths 
smell  of  violets  and  roses  exceedeth  in  sweetness 
that  of  spices  and  gums ;  and  the  strongest  sort 
of  smells  are  best  in  a  weft  afar  ofi*. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  corporeal  sulh 
stance  of  smells, 

834.  It  is  certain,  that  no  smell  issueth  bat 
with  emission  of  some  corporeal  substance ;  not 
as  it  is  in  light,  and  colours,  and  in  sounds. 
For  we  see  plainly,  that  smell  doth  spread  no- 
thing that  distance  that  the  other  do.  It  is  true» 
that  some  woods  of  oranges,  and  heaths  of  rose* 
mary,  will  smell  a  great  way  into  the  sea,  per- 
haps twenty  miles ;  but  what  is  that,  since  a  peal 
of  ordnance  will  do  as  much,  which  moveth  in  a 
small  compass?  Whereas  those  woods  and 
heaths  are  of  vast  spaces ;  besides,  we  see  that. 
smells  do  adhere  to  hard  bodies ;  as  in  perfum- 
ing of  gloves,  &c.,  which  showeth  them  corporeal ; 
and  do  last  a  great  while,  which  sounds  and  light 
do  not. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  fetid  and  fragrant 
odours. 

835.  The  excrements  of  most  creatures  smell 
ill;  chiefly  to  the  same  creature  that  voideth 
them:  for  we  see,  besides  that  of  man,  that 
pigeons  and  horses  thrive  best,  if  their  houses 
and  stables  be  kept  sweet,  and  so  of  cage  birds : 
and  the  cat  burieth  that  which  she  voideth :  and  it 
holdeth  chiefly  in  those  beasts  which  feed  upon 
flesh.  Dogs  almost  only  of  beasts  delight  in  fetid 
odours,  which  showeth  there  is  somewhat  in  their 
sense  of  smell  difiering  from  the  smells  of  other 
beasts.  But  the  cause  why  excrements  smell  ill 
is  manifest;  for  that  the  body  itself  r^ectetk. 
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tiiem;  mndi  more  the  spirits:  snd  we  see  diet 
those  exoremeiits  tiiat  are  of  the  firat  digestion, 
smell  the  worst;  ss  the  excrements  fhran  the 
belly ;  those  that  are  from  the  second  digestum 
less  ill :  as  urine ;  and  those  that  are  from  the 
third,  yet  less:  for  sweat  is  not  so  bad  as  the 
other  two;  especially  of  some  persons,  that  are 
fall  of  heat    Likewise  most  pntrefictions  are 
of  an  odious  smell :  for  diey  smell  either  fetid  or 
mooldy.    Hie  cause  may  be,  for  that  putre&ction 
doth  bring  forth  each  a  consistence,  as  is  most 
contrary  to  the  consistence  of  the  body  whilst  it 
is  Sound :  for  it  is  a  mere  dissolution  of  that  form. 
Besides,  there  is  another  reason,  which  is  pro- 
found :  and  it  is,  that  the  objects  that  please  any 
of  the  senses  have  all  some  equality,  and,  as  it 
woe,  order  in  their  composition ;  but  where  those 
are  wanting,  the  object  is  ever  ingrate.    So  mix- 
ture of  many  disagreeing  colours  is  ever  unplea- 
sant to  the  eye :  miztare  of  discordant  sounds 
is  unpleasant  to  the  ear:  mixture,  or  hotchpotch 
of  many  tastes,  b  unpleasant  to  the  taste;  harsh- 
oess  and  ruggedness  of  bodies  is  unpleasant  to 
the  touch ;  now  it  is  certain,  that  all  putrefaction, 
being  a  dissolation,of  the  first  form,  is  a  mere 
confusion  and  unformed  mixture  of  the  part    Ne- 
vertheless it  is  strange,  and  seemeth  to  cross  the 
former  observation,  that  some  putrefactions  and 
excrements  do  yield  excellent  odours,  as  civet  and 
musk;  and,  as  some  think,  ambergrease:  for 
divers  take  it,  though  improbably,  to  come  from 
the  sperm  of  fish :  and  the  moss  we  spake  of  from 
apple-trees  is  little  better  than  an  excretion.   The 
reason  may  be,  for  that  there  passeth  in  the  ex- 
crements, and  remaineth  in  the  putrefactions, 
some  good  spirits;  especially  where  they  pro- 
ceed from  creatures  that  are  very  hot     But  it 
may  be  also  joined  with  a  further  cause,  which  is 
more  subtile ;  and  it  is,  that  the  senses  love  not 
to  be  over-pleased,  but  to  have  a  commixture  of 
somewhat  that  is  in  itself  ingrate.    Certainly, 
we  see  how  discords  in  music,  falling  upon  con- 
cords, make  the  sweetest  strains :  and  we  see 
again,  what  strange  tastes  delight  the  taste :  as 
red  herrings,  caviary,  parmesan,  &c.    And  it 
may  be  the  same  holdeth  in  smells^  for  those  kind 
of  smells  that  we  have  mentioned,  are  all  strong, 
and  do  pull  and  vellicate  the  sense.    And  we  find 
also,  thaX  places  where  men  urine,  commonly 
have  some  smells  of  violets :  and  urine,  if  one 
hath  eaten  nutmeg,  hath  so  too. 

The  slothful,  general,  and  indefinite  contem- 
plations, and  notions,  of  the  elements  and  their 
conjugations ;  of  the  influences  of  heaven ;  of  heat, 
cold,  moisture,  drought,  qualities  active,  passive, 
and  the  like,  have  swallowed  up  the  true  pas- 
sages, and  processes,  and  affects,  and  consis- 
tences of  matter  and  natural  bodies.  Therefore 
they  are  to  be  set  aside,  being  but  notional  and  ill 
limited ;  and  definite  axioms  are  to  be  drawn  out 
of  measured  instances :  and  so  assent  to  be  made 
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to  the  more  general  axioms  by  scale.  And  of 
theee  khids  of  preeeiees  ef  natoiee  and  chaiae- 
ters  of  matlsr,  we  will  now  set  down  some  ix»» 


Experiment  wUlary  Umekmgike  tauses  fffvAfffm^ 
Hon, 

836.  All  putrefactions  come  chiefly  from  the 
inward  spirits  of  the  body ;  and  partly  also  firon 
the  ambient  body,  be  it  air,  liquor,  or  whatsoever 
else.  And  this  last  by  two  means :  either  by  in- 
gress  of  the  substance  of  the  ambient  body  into 
the  body  putrefied ;  or  by  excitation  and  solictta- 
tion  of  the  body  putrefied,  and  the  parts  thereoft 
by  the  body  ambient  As  for  the  received  opi» 
nion,  that  putrefootion  is  caused,  either  by  cold,  or 
peregrine  and  preternatural  heat,  it  is  but  nuga- 
tion :  for  cold,  in  things  inanimate,  is  the  greatest 
enemy  that  is  to  putrefaction ;  though  it  extiii- 
guisheth  vivification,  which  ever  consisteth  in 
spirits  attenuate,  which  the  cold  doth  congeal 
and  coagulate.  And  as  for  the  peregrine  heat,  it 
is  thus  far  true,  that  if  the  proportion  of  the  ad- 
ventive  heat  be  greatly  predominant  to  Hm 
natural  heat  and  spirits  of  the  body,  it  tendeth  to 
dissolution,  or  notable  alteration.  But  this  it 
wrought  by  emission,  or  suppression,  or  suffoca- 
tion, of  the  native  spirits ;  and  also  by  the  disor- 
dination  and  discomposture  of  the  tangible  parts, 
and  other  passages  of  nature,  and  not  by  a  con- 
flict of  heats. 

Experiment  $oKtary  touching  bodiet  unpeffeetij 
mixed. 

837.  In  versions,  or  main  alterations  of  bodies, 
there  is  a  medium  between  the  body,  as  it  is  at 
first,  and  the  body  resulting;  which  medium  is 
corpus  imperfects  mistum,  and  is  transitory,  and 
not  durable ;  as  mists,  smokes,  vapours,  chylus 
in  the  stomach,  living  creatures  in  the  first  vivifi- 
cation ;  and  the  middle,  action,  which  produceth 
such  imperfect  bodies,  is  fitly  called,  by  some  of 
the  ancients,  inquination,  or  inconcoction,  which 
is  a  kind  of  putrefaction :  for  the  parts  are  in  con- 
fusion, till  they  settle  one  way  or  other. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  concoction  and 
crudity. 

838.  The  word  concoction,  or  digestion,  is 
chiefly  taken  into  use  from  living  creatures  and 
their  organs ;  and  from  thence  extended  to  liquors 
and  fruits,  &c.  Therefore  they  speak  of  meat 
concocted ;  urine  and  excrements  concocted ;  and 
the  four  digestions,  in  the  stomach,  in  the  liver, 
in  the  arteries  and  nerves,  and  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  body,  are  likewise  call  concoctions : 
and  they  are  all  made  to  be  the  works  of  heat; 
all  which  notions  are  but  ignorant  catches  of  a 
few  things,  which  are  most  obvious  to  men's  ob- 
servations. The  constantest  notion  of  concoction 
is,  that  it  should  signify  the  degrees  of  alteration^ 
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of  one  body  fcito  ailother,  from  crudity  to  perfect 
conoQCtioii ;  which  is  tfie  ultimity  of  that  action 
or  process;  and  while  the  body  to  be  converted 
and  altered  is  too  strong  for  the  efficient  that 
should  convert  or  alter  it,  whereby  it  resisteth 
and  holdeth  fast  in  some  degree  the  first  form  or 
consistence,  it  is  all  that  while  crude  and  incon- 
coct:  and  the  process  is  to  be  called  crudity  and 
inconcoction.  It  is  true,  that  concoction  is  in 
great  part  the  work  of  heat,  but  not  the  work  of 
heat  alone :  for  all  things  that  further  the  conver- 
sion or  alteration,  as  rest,  mixture  of  a  body  al- 
ready concocted,  &c.,  are  also  means  to  concoc- 
tion. And  there  are  of  concoction  two  periods ; 
the  one  assimilation,  or  absolute  conversion  and 
subaction;  the  other  maturation;  whereof  the 
former  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  bodies  of  living 
creatures :  in  which  there  is  an  absolute  conver- 
sion and  assimilation  of  the  nourishment  into  the 
body :  and  likewise  in  the  bodies  of  plants :  and 
again  in  metals,  where  there  is  a  full  transmuta- 
tion. The  other,  which  is  maturation,  is  seen  in 
liquors  and  fruits ;  wherein  there  is  not  desired, 
nor  pretended,  an  utter  conversion,  but  only  an 
alteration  to  that  form  which  is  most  sought  for 
man's  use;  as  in  clarifying  of  drinks,  ripening  of 
fmits,  &c.  But  note,  that  there  be  two  kinds  of 
absolute  conversions ;  the  one  is,  when  a  body  is 
converted  into  another  body,  which  was  before; 
as  when  nourishment  is  turned  into  flesh ;  that  is 
it  which  we  call  assimilation.  The  other  is, 
when  the  conversion  is  into  a  body  merely  new, 
and  which  was  not  before ;  as  if  silver  should  be 
turned  to  gold,  or  iron  to  copper :  and  this  con- 
version is  better  called,  for  distinction  sake,  trans- 
jnutation. 

Experiment  wUtary  toueking  aUeraUom^  which 
may  he  called  majort, 

839.  There  are  also  divers  other  great  altera- 
tions of  matter  and  bodies,  besides  those  that  tepd 
to  concoction  and  maturation;  for  whatsoever 
doth  so  alter  a  body,  as  it  retumeth  not  again  to 
that  it  was,  may  be  called  '^alteratio  major;*'  as 
when  meat  is  boiled,  or  roasted,  or  fried,  etc.,  or 
when  bread  and  meat  are  baked ;  or  when  cheese 
is  made  of  curds,  or  butter  of  cream,  or  coals  of 
wood,  or  bricks  of  earth ;  and  a  number  of  others. 
But  to  apply  notions  philosophical  to  plebeian 
terms ;  or  to  say,  where  the  notions  cannot  fitiy 
be  reconciled,  that  there  wanteth  a  term  or  nomen- 
clature for  it,  as  the  ancients  used,  they  be  but 
shifts  of  ignorance ;  for  knowledge  will  be  ever  a 
wandering  and  indigested  thing,  if  it  be  but  a 
commixture  of  a  few  notions  that  are  at  hand  and 
occur,  and  not  excited  from  sufficient  number  of 
instances,  and  those  well  collated. 

The  consistence  of  bodies  are  very  diverse : 
dense,  rare ;  tangible,  pneumatical ;  volatile,  fixed ; 
determinate,  not  determinate;  hard,  soft;  cleav- 
ing, not  cleaving;  congelable,  not  congelable,  li- 


quefiable,n6tUquefiable;  fragile, tough;  flexible- 
inflexible  ;  tractile,  or  to  be  drawn  forth  in  length* 
intractile;  porous,  solid;  equal  and  smooth,  un« 
equal ;  venous  and  fibrous,  and  with  grains,  entire ; 
and  divers  others ;  all  which  to  refer  to  heat,  and 
cold,  and  moisture,  and  drought,  is  a  compendious 
and  inutile  speculation.  But  of  these  see  princi- 
pally our  ^*  Abecedarium  nature;"  and  otherwise 
"sparsim"  in  this  our  "Sylva  Sylvarum:" 
nevertheless,  in  some  good  part,  we  shall  handle 
divers  of  them  now  presentiy. 

ExperimerU  toKtary  touching  hodie»  Uquefiable^ 
and  not  fiquejiable. 

840.  Liquefiable,  and  not  liquefiable,  proceed 
from  these  causes ;  liquefaction  is  ever  caused  by 
the  detention  of  the  spirits,  which  play  witiiin  the 
body  and  open  it  Therefore  such  bodies  as  are 
more  turgid  of  spirit;  or  that  have  their  spirits- 
more  straitly  imprisoned;  or,  again,  that  hold 
them  better  pleased  and  content,  are  liquefiable: 
for  these  three  dispositions  of  bodies  do  arrest  the 
emission  of  the  spirits.  An  example  of  the  first 
two  properties  is  in  metals ;  and  of  the  last  in 
grease,  pitch,  sulphur,  butter,  wax,  &c.  The  dis- 
position not  to  liquefy  proceedeth  from  the  easy 
emission  of  the  spirits,  whereby  the  grosser  parts 
contract;  and  therefore  bodies  jejune  of  spirits, 
or  which  part  with  their  spirits  more  willingly* 
are  not  liquefiable;  as  wood,  clay,  free-stone, 
&c.  But  yet  even  many  of  those  bodies  that 
will  not  melt,  or  will  hardly  melt,  will  notwith- 
standing soften :  as  iron  in  the  forge ;  and  a  stick 
bathed  in  hot  ashes,  which  thereby  becometh 
more  flexible.  Moreover  there  are  some  bodies 
which  do  liquefy  or  dissolve  by  fire ;  as  metals, 
wax,  &c. :  and  other  bodies  which  dissolve  in  wa- 
ter;  as  salt,  sugar,  &c.  The  cause  of  the  former 
proceedeth  from  the  dilatation  of  the  spirits  by 
heat :  the  cause  of  the  latter  proceedeth  from  the 
opening  of  the  tangible  parts,  which  desire  to 
receive  the  liquor.  Again,  there  are  some  bodies 
that  dissolve  with  both :  as  gum,  etc.  And  those 
be  such  bodies,  as  on  the  one  side  have  good 
store  of  spirit;  and  on  the  other  side,  have  the 
tangible  parts  indigent  of  moisture ;  for  the  former 
helpeth  to  the  dilating  of  the  spirits  by  fire ;  and 
the  latter  stimulatetii  the  parts  to  receive  the 
liquor. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  bodies  fragile  and 
tough, 

841.  Of  bodies,  some  are  fragile:  and  some 
are  tough,  and  not  fragile ;  and  in  the  breaking, 
some  fragile  bodies  break  but  where  the  force  is ; 
some  shatter  and  fly  in  many  pieces.  Of  fragili- 
ty, the  cause  is  an  impotency  to  be  extended; 
and  therefore  stone  is  more  fragile  than  metal; 
and  so  fictile  earth  is  more  fn^le  than  crude 
earth ;  and  dry  wood  than  green.  And  the  cause 
of  this  unaptness  to  extension,  is  the  small  qnan- 
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li^  of  spirits,  for  it  is  the  spirit  that  fturtheieth 
the  extension  or  dilatation  of  bodies,  and  it  is 
erw  coneomitant  with  porosity,  and  with  dryness 
in  the  tuigible  parts :  oontxariwise,  tough  bodies 
have  more  spirit,  and  fewer  pores,  and  moister 
tangible  parts :  therefore  we  see  that  parchment 
or  leather  will  stretch,  paper  will  not;  woollen 
doth  will  tenter,  linen  scarcely. 

Experimeni  woiUary  touMng  the  two  kindi  cf 
pnewnatieals  in  oodiei, 

^43.  All  solid  bodies  consist  of  parts  of  two 
aereral  natures,  pneumatical  and  tangible;  and 
it  is  well  to  be  noted,  that  the  pneamatical  sub- 
stance is  in  some  bodies  the  natiTe  spirit  of  the 
body,  and  in  some  other,  plain  air  that  is  gotten 
in;  as  in  bodies  desiccate  by  heat  or  age :  for  in 
them  when  the  natiTe  spirit  goeth  forth,  and  the 
moistare  with  it,  the  air  with  time  getteth  into 
the  pores.  And  those  bodies  are  ever  the  more 
fragile;  for  the  native  spirit  is  more  yielding  and 
eztensiye,  especially  to  follow  the  parts,  than  air. 
Hie  natiye  spirits  also  admit  great  diversity;  as 
hot,  eold,  active,  doll,  &c.,  whence  proceed  most 
of  the  virtues  and  qualities,  as  we  call  them,  of 
bodies :  but  the  air  intermixed  is  without  virtues, 
and  maketh  things  insipid,  and  without  any  ex- 
sthnulation. 

JBscperimefU  woUiary  touching  eonereUon  and  dimh 
hiUon  of  bwUa. 

843.  The  concretion  of  bodies  is  commonly 
-solved  by  the  contraiy ;  as  ice,  which  is  congealed 
by  oold,  is  dissolved  by  heat;  salt  and  sugar, 
which  are  excocted  by  beat;  are  dissolved  by 
eold  and  moisture.  The  cause  is,  for  that  these 
operations  are  rather  returns  to  their  former  na- 
tare,  than  alterations ;  so  that  the  contrary  cureth. 
As  for  oil,  it  doth  neither  easily  congeal  with 
eold,  nor  thicken  with  heat.  The  cause  of  both 
eflects,  though  they  be  produced  by  contrary  effi- 
•eients,  seemeth  to  be  the  same;  and  that  is,  be- 
•oause  the  spirit  of  the  oil  by  either  means  exhaleth 
Uttie,  for  the  cold  keepeth  it  in :  and  the  heat, 
sxeept  it  be  vehement,  doth  not  call  it  forth.  As 
ibr  cold,  though  it  take  hold  of  the  tangible  parts, 
yet  as  to  the  spirits,  it  doth  rather  make  them 
swell  than  congeal  them:  as  when  ice  is  con- 
gealed in  a  cup,  the  iee  will  swell  instead  of  con- 
tracting, and  sometimes  rift. 

Experiment  toUtctry  touching  hard  and  mft  bodies, 

844.  Of  bodies,  some  we  see  are  hard,  and  some 
-soft :  the  hardness  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  jejune- 
ness  of  the  spirits,  and  their  imparity  with  the 
tangible  parts :  both  which,  if  they  be  in  a  greater 
deg^,  make  them  not  only  hard,  but  fragile,  and 
Jess  enduring  of  pressure ;  as  steel,  stone,  glass, 
dry  wood,  &c.  Softness  cometh,  contrariwise,  by 
the  greater  quantity  of  spirits,  which  ever  hdpeth 
io  induce  yielding  and  cession,  and  by  the  more 


equal  spreading  of  tiie  tangible  parts,  which  there- 
by axe  more  hiding  and  following:  as  in  gold, 
lead,  wax,  &c.  But  note,  that  soft  bodies,  as  we 
use  the  word,  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one,  thatsa- 
sily  giveth  place  to  another  body,  but  altereth  not 
bulk,  by  rising  in  other  places :  and  therefore  we 
see  that  wax",  if  you  put  any  thing  into  it,  doth 
not  rise  in  bulk,  but  only  giveth  place;  for  you 
may  not  think,  that  in  printing  of  waix,  the  wax 
riseth  up  at  all;  but  only  the  depressed  part 
giveth  place,  and  the  other  remaineth  as  it  was. 
The  other  that  altereth  bulk  in  the  oession,  as 
water,  or  other  liquors,  if  you  put  a  stone  or  any 
thing  into  them,  they  give  place  indeed  easily,  but 
then  they  rise  all  over ;  which  is  a  false  cession ; 
for  it  is  in  place,  and  not  in  body.  • 

Experiment  eoktary  touching  bodies  ductile  and 
tensile. 

845.  All  bodies  ductile  and  tensile,  as  metals, 
that  will  be  drawn  into  wires ;  wool  and  tow,  that 
will  be  drawn  into  yam  or  thread,  have  in  them 
the  appetite  of  not  discontinuing  strong,  which 
maketh  them  follow  the  force  that  pulleth  them 
out;  and  yet  so  as  not  to  discontinue  or  forsake 
their  own  body.  Viscous  bodies  likewise,  as 
pitch,  wax,  bird-lime,  cheese  toasted,  will  draw 
forth  and  rope.  But  the  difference  between  bodies 
fibrous  and  bodies  viscous  is  plain :  for  all  wool, 
and  tow,  and  cotton,  and  silk,  especially  raw  silk, 
have,  besides  their  desire  of  continuance,  in  re- 
gard of  the  tenuity  of  their  thread,  a  greediness 
of  moisture ;  and  by  moisture  to  join  and  incorpo- 
rate with  other  thread ;  especially  if  there  be  a 
little  wreatiiing;  as  appeareth  by  the  twisting  of 
thread,  and  the  practice  of  twirling  about  of  spin- 
dles. And  we  see  also,  that  gold  and  silver 
thread  cannot  be  made  without  twisting. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  other  passions  of  maU 
ter^  and  characters  cf  bodies, 

846.  The  differences  of  impressible  and  not  im- 
pressible ;  figurable  and  not  figurable ;  mouldable 
and  not  mouldable ;  scissile  and  not  scissile,  and 
many  other  passions  of  matter,  are  plebeian  no- 
tions applied  unto  the  instruments  and  uses  which 
men  oridinarily  practise ;  but  they  are  all  but  the 
effects  of  some  of  these  causes  following,  which 
we  will  enumerate  without  applying  them,  be- 
cause that  will  be  too  long.  The  first  is  the  ces- 
sion, or  not  cession  of  bodies,  into  a  smaller  space 
or  room,  keeping  the  outward  bulk,  and  not  fly- 
ing up.  The  second  is  tiie  stronger  or  weaker 
appetite  in  bodies  to  continuity,  and  to  fly  discon- 
tinuity. The  third  is  the  disposition  of  bodies  to 
contract,  or  not  contract :  and  again,  to  extend,  or 
not  extend.  The  fourth  is  the  small  quantity,  or 
great  quantity  of  the  pneumatical  in  bodies.  The 
fifth  is  the  nature  of  the  pneumatical,  whether  it 
be  native  spirit  of  the  body,  or  common  air.  The 
sixth  is  the  nature  of  the  native  spirits  in  the  body, 
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wlMiher  they  be  actiTe  and  eager,  or  dollnd  gen- 
tle«  The  seTenth  is  the  emieeionv  or  detention  of 
the  spirits  in  bodies.  The  eighth  is  the  dilatation, 
or  contraction  of  the  spirits  in  bodies,  while  thej 
are  detained.  The  ninth  is  the  collocation  of  the 
spirits  in  bodiee,  whether  the  collocation  be  equal, 
or  nnequal;  and  again,  whether  the  spirits  be 
coacervate,  or  diffused.  The  tenth  is  the  density, 
or  rarity  of  the  tangible  parts.  The  eleventh  is 
the  eqnality,  or  inequality  of  the  tangible  parts. 
The  twelfth  is  the  digestion,  or  crudity  of  the 
tangible  parts.  The  thirteenth  is  the  nature  of 
the  matter,  whether  sulphureous  or  mercurial, 
watery  or  oily,  dry  and  terrestrial,  or  moist  and 
liquid;  which  natuies  of  sulphureous  and  mercu* 
rial  seem  to  be  natures  radical  and  principal. 
The  fourteenth  is  the  placing  of  the  tangible  parts 
in  length  or  transverse,  as  it  is  in  the  warp  and 
the  woof  of  textiles,  more  inward  or  more  out- 
ward, Sio,  The  fifteenth  is  the  porosity  or  impo- 
roeity  betwixt  the  tangible  parts,  and  the  greatness 
or  smallness  of  the  pores.  The  sixteenth  is  the  col- 
location and  posture  of  the  pores.  There  may  be 
more  causes ;  but  these  do  occur  for  the  present. 

Experiment  wKtary  touching  induration  by  sym- 
pathy. 

847.  Take  lead  and  melt  it,  and  in  the  midst  of 
it,  when  it  beginneth  to  congeNol,  make  a  little  dint 
or  hole,  and  put  quicksilver  wrapped  in  a  piece 
of  linen  into  Uiat  hole,  and  the  quicksilver  will  fix 
and  run  no  more,  and  endure  the  hammer.  This 
is  a  noble  instance  of  induration,  by  consent  of 
one  body  with  another,  and  motion  of  excitation 
to  imitate ;  for  to  ascribe  it  only  to  the  vapour  of 
lead,  is  less  probable.  Qttery,  whether  the  fixing 
may  be  in  sucn  a  degree,  as  it  will  be  figured  like 
other  metals  t  For  if  so,  you  may  make  works  of 
it  for  some  purposes,  so  they  come  not  near  the  fire. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  honey  and  sugar, 

848.  Sugar  hath  put  down  the  use  of  honey, 
insomuch  as  we  have  lost  those  observations 
and  preparations  of  honey  which  the  ancients 
had,  when  it  was  more  in  price.  First,  it 
seemeth  that  there  was  in  old  time  tree-honey, 
as  well  as  bee-honey,  which  was  the  tear  or 
blood  issuing  from  the  tree:  insomuch  as  one 
of  the  ancients  relateth,  that  in  Trebisond 
there  was  honey  issuing  from  the  box-trees  which 
made  men  mad.  Again,  in  ancient  time  there 
was  a  kind  of  honey,  which  either  of  its  own  na- 
ture, or  by  art,  would  grow  as  hard  as  sugar,  and 
was  not  so  luscious  as  ours.  They  had  also  a 
wine  of  honey,  which  they  made  thus.  They 
crushed  the  honey  into  a  great  quantity  of  water, 
and  then  strained  the  liquor :  aher  they  boiled  it 
in  a  copper  to  the  half;  then  they  poured  it  into 
earthen  vessels  for  a  small  time,  and  after  turned 
h  into  vessels  of  wood,  and  kept  it  for  many  years. 
lliey  have  also  at  this  day,  in  Russia  and  those 


northern  coimtries,  mead  simple,  which, 
made  and  seasoned,  b  a  good  wholesome  drME*. 
and  veiy  cleu*.  They  use  also  in  Wales  a  eoiiiF> 
pound  drink  of  mead,  with  herbs  and  spiees.  Bui* 
meanwhile  it  were  good,  in  recompense  of  that 
we  have  lost  in  honey,  there  were  brought  in  use 
a  sugar-mead,  for  so  we  may  call  it,  though  with* 
out  any  mixture  at  all  of  honey,  and  to  brew  tip 
and  keep  it  stale,  as  they  use  mead  :  for  certainly, 
though  it  would  not  be  so  abstersive,  and  open- 
ing, and  solutive  a  drink  as  mead ;  yet  it  will  be 
mqre  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  more  lenitive, 
and  fit  to  be  used  in  sharp  diseases :  for  we  see^ 
that  the  use  of  sugar  in  beer  and  ale  hath  goad 
effects  in  such  ( 


Experiment  solitary  touching  the  finer  sort  ifhesm 
metals* 


849.  It  is  reported  by  the  ancients,  that  i 
was  a  kind  of  steel  in  some  places,  which  woiildt 
polish  almost  as  white  and  bright  as  silver.  AaA* 
that  there  was  in  India  a  kind  of  brass,  whieb,. 
being  polished,  could  scarce  be  discerned  fram^ 
gold.  This  was  in  the  natural  ure:  but  I  am 
doubtful,  whether  men  have  sufficiently  refined* 
metals,  which  we  count  biase;  as  whether  in»w. 
brass,  and  tin  be  refined  to  the  height  I  B«i. 
when  they  come  to  such  a  fineness,  as  serveth  thft- 
ordinary  use,  they  try  no  farther. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  cements  and  quarries* 

850.  There  have  been  found  certain  cements- 
under  earth  that  are  very  soft;  and  yet,  taken 
forth  into  the  sun,  harden  as  hard  as  marble: 
there  are  also  ordinary  quarries  in  Somersetshire, 
which  in  the  quarry  cut  soft  to  any  bigness,  and 
in  the  building  prove  firm  and  hard. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  altering  of  t&ft 
cohur  (^  hairs  atS  feathers. 

85 1 .  Living  creatures  generally  do  change  their 
hair  with  age,  turning  to  be  gray  and  white :  as  is 
seen  in  men,  though  some  earlier,  some  later;  in 
horses  that  are  dappled,  and  turn  white;  in  old 
squirrels  that  turn  grisly ;  and  many  others.  So 
do  some  birds;  as  cygnets  from  the  gray  turn 
white;  hawks  from  brown  turn  more  while* 
And  some  birds  there  be  that  upon  their  moulting 
do  turn  colour ;  as  robin-red-breasts,  after  their 
moulting,  grow  to  be  red  again  by  degrees,  so  do 
goldfinches  upon  the  head.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
moisture  doth  chiefly  colour  hair  and  feathers,  and 
dryness  tumeth  them  grey  and  white :  now  hair 
in  age  waxeth  drier ;  so  do  feathers.  As  for  fea- 
thers,  after  moulting,  they  are  young  feathers,  and 
so  all  one  as  the  feathers  of  young  birds.  So  tlie 
beard  is  younger  than  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
doth,  for  the  most  part,  wax  hoary  later.  Out  of 
this  ground  a  man  may  devise  the  means  of  alter- 
ing the  colour  of  biids,  and  the  retardation  oT 
hoary  hairs.  But  of  this  see  the  fifth  experiment. 
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85S.  The  diflEorenoe  between  male  sad  ftmale, 
m  tome  cieatnres,  U  not  to  be  discerned,  other- 
wmB  Ihnn  inlbe  perte  of  g[eii«ation:  as  in  hoises 
and  mares,  dogs  and  bitohes,  doves  he  and  she, 
tmi  othesi.  Bat  seme  differ  in  magnitade,  and 
lisitdiferasly;  for  in  moat  the  male  is  the  greater; 
as  in  man,  pbeaBante,  peaeoeks,  torkejs,  and  the 
Ike:  and  in  some  few,  as  in  hawks,  the  feouile. 
Some  di^r  in  the  hair  and  feathers,  both  in  the 
^oanlitjrt  crispation,  and  odours  of  them;  as  he- 
lioos  am  hiisate,and  have  great  manes :  the  shes 
ffs  smooth  liJce  cats.  Bulls  are  more  crisp  upon 
the  forehead  than  cows;  the  peaoook,  and  phea- 
aaol-codc,  and  goldfinch-cock,  have  glorious  and 
tne  eoloQffs;  the  hens  liave  not.  Generally  the 
hes  in  birds  have  the  feiiest  feathers.  Some 
dilfer  in  divers  features:  as  bucks  have  horns, 
dees  none;  rams  have  mon  wreathed  horns  than 
ewes;  cocks  have  great  combe  and  spurs,  hens 
little  or  none;  boars  have  great  fangs;  sows 
■woh  less;  the  turkey-oock  hath  great  and  swel- 
ling gills,  the  hen  hath  less :  men  have  generally 
deeper  and  stronger  voices  than  women.  Some 
differ  in  feculty,  as  the  cooks  amongst  singing-birds 
ustke  best  singers.  The  chief  cause  of  all  these, 
■0  doobt  is,  for  that  the  males  have  more  strength 
of  heat  than  the  females,  which  appeareth  mani- 
festly in  tlufs,  that  all  young  creatures  males  are 
like  females,  and  so  are  eunuchs,  and  geltcreatmes 
ef  all  kinds,  liker  females.  Now  heat  canseth 
greateeas  of  growth,  generally,  where  there  is 
Boietme  enough  to  work  upon:  but  if  there  be 
feud  in  any  creature,  which  is  seen  rarely,  an 
9W9T^gtent  heat  in  proportion  to  the  moisture,  in 
Ihem  the  female  is  the  greater,  as  in  hawks  and 
sparrows.  And  if  the  heat  be  balanced  with  the 
meistare,  then  there  is  no  diffiDrenee  to  be  seen 
between  male  and  fonale,  as  in  the  instances  of 
horses  and  dogs.  We  see  also,  that  the  horns  of 
eoBSo  and  cows,  fer  the  most  part,  are  larger  than 
the  bulls,  which  is  caused  by  abundance  of  mois- 
tae,  which  in  the  horns  of  the  bull  faileth. 
Again,  heat  canseth  pilosity  and  crispation,  and 
so  likewise  beards  in  men.  It  also  expelleth 
fewr  moisture,  which  want  of  heat  cannot  expel ; 
and  that  b  the  cause  of  the  beanty  and  varie^  of 
feathers.  Again,  heat  doth  put  forth  many  ex- 
crescences, and  much  solid  matter,  which  want 
of  heat  cannot  do ;  and  this  is  the  cause  of  horns, 
and  of  the  greatness  of  them,  and  of  the  greatness 
of  the  combs  and  spurs  of  cocks,  gills  of  turkey- 
cocks,  and  fengs  of  boars.  Heat  also  diiateth  the 
pipes  and  organs,  which  causeth  the  deepness  of 
lAe  voice.  Again,  heat  refineth  the  spirits,  and  that 
«anseth  the  cock  singing-bird  to  excel  the  hen. 

EagxrimerU  MoUiary  t&uehing  the  eomparalive 

magnitude  of  Uving  crecUures. 
^653.  There  be  fishes  greater  than  any  beasts; 


asihewhaleisfergrealer  than  tiie  elephant:  and 
beasts  are  generally  greater  than  birds.  For 
fishes,  the  canse  may  be,  that  because  ^y  live 
not  in  the  air,  they  have  not  thdr  moisture  drawn 
and  soaked  by  the  air  and  aun4>eams.  Also  they 
rest  always  in  a  manner,  and  are  supported  by  thA 
water,  whereas  motion  and  labour  do  consume. 
As  for  the  greatness  of  beasts  more  than  of  birdsy 
it  is  caused,  for  that  beasts  stay  longer  time  in  the 
womb  than  birds,  and  there  nourish  and  grow ; 
whereas  in  birds,  after  the  egg  laid,  there  is  no 
further  growth  or  nourishment  from  the  female ; 
for  the  sitting  doth  vivify,  and  not  nourish. 

Experiment  solitary  Untehing  exoesaiion  of  fruit** 

854.  We  have  partly  touched  before  the  means 
of  producing  fruits  without  cores  or  stones.  And 
this  we  add  farther,  that  the  cause  must  be  abun- 
dance of  moisture ;  for  that  the  core  and  stone  are 
made  of  dry  sap :  and  we  see  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  tree  put  forth  only  in  blossom,  without 
fruit,  as  in  cherries  with  double  flowers,  much 
more  into  fruit  without  stone  or  cores.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  scion  of  an  apple,  grafted  upon  a 
colewort  stalk,  sendeth  forth  a  gfeat  apple  with- 
out a  core.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  if  the  inward 
pith  of  a  tree  were  taken  out,  so  that  the  juice 
came  only  by  the  bark,  it  would  work  the  effect. 
For  it  hath  been  observed,  that  in  pollards,  if  the 
water  get  in  on  the  top,  and  they  become  hollow, 
they  put  forth  the  more.  We  add  also,  that  it  is 
delivered  for  certain  by  some,  that  if  the  scion  be 
grafted  the  small  end  downwards,  it  will  make 
fruit  have  little  or  no  cores  and  stones. 

Experiment  soUtary  touching  the  melioration  of 
tobacco. 

855.  Tobacco  is  a  thing  of  great  price,  if  it  be 
in  request :  for  an  acre  of  it  will  be  worth,  as  is 
affirmed,  two  hundred  pounds  by  the  year  towards 
charge.  The  charge  of  making  the  ground  and 
otherwise  is  great,  but  nothing  to  the  profit;  but 
the  English  tobacco  hath  small  credit,  as  being 
too  dull  and  earthy :  nay,  the  Virginian  tobacco, 
though  that  be  in  a  hotter  climate,  can  get  no 
credit  for  the  same  cause :  so  that  a  trial  to  make 
tobacco  more  aromatical,  and  bettor  concocted, 
here  in  England,  were  a  thing  of  great  profit. 
Some  have  gone  about  to  do  it  by  drenching  the 
English  tobacco  in  a  decoction  or  infusion  of  In- 
dian  tobacco;  but  those  are  but  sophistications 
and  toys;  for  nothing  that  is  once  perfect,  and 
hath  run  his  race,  can  receive  much  amendment. 
You  must  ever  resort  to  the  beginnings  of  things 
for  melioration.  The  way  of  maturation  of  tobacco 
must,  as  in  other  plants,  be  firom  the  heat  either 
of  the  earth  or  of  the  sun :  we  see  some  leading 
of  this  in  musk-melons,  which  are  sown  upon  a 
hot-bed  dunged  below,  upon  a  bank  turned  upon 
the  south  sun,  to  give  heat  by  reflection;  laid 
upon  tiles,  which  inoreaseth  the  heat,  and  covered 
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widi  •traw  to  keep  them  from  oold.  Thej  lemore 
Hiem  alto,  which  addeth  some  life :  and  by  these 
helps  they  become  as  good  in  England,  as  in  Italy 
or  ProYence.  These,  and  the  Uke  means,  may 
be  tried  in  tobacco.  Inqaire  also  of  the  steeping 
of  the  roots  in  some  such  liquor  as  may  give  them 
vigour  to  put  forth  strong. 

Experiment  toUtary  touching  eeoeralheaU  working 
the  mime  ^eeU. 

856.  Heat  of  the  sun  for  the  maturation  of 
fruits ;  yea,  and  the  heat  of  vivification  of  living 
creatures,  are  both  represented  and  supplied  by 
the  heat  of  fire ;  and  likewise  the  heats  of  the  sun, 
and  life,  are  represented  one  by  the  other.  Trees 
set  upon  the  backs  of  chimneys  do  ripen  fruit 
sooner.  Vines,  that  have  been  drawn  in  at  the 
window  of  a  kitehen,  have  sent  forth  grapes  ripe 
a  month  at  least  before  others.  Stoves  at  the 
back  of  walls  bring  forth  oranges  here  with  us. 
Eggs,  as  is  reported  by  some,  have  been  hatohed 
in  the  warmth  of  an  oven.  It  is  reported  by  the 
ancients,  that  the  ostrich  layeth  her  eggs  under 
sand,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  discloseth  them. 

Experiment  aoHtary  touching  noelHng  nnd  dilata" 
tion  in  boiling, 

857.  Bariey  in  the  boiling  swelleth  not  much ; 
wheat  swelleth  more ;  rice  extremely,  insomuch 
as  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  unboiled,  will  arise  to  a 
pint  boiled.  The  cause  no  doubt  is,  for  that  the 
more  close  and  compact  the  body  is,  the  more  it 
will  dilate  :  now  barley  is  the  most  hollow ; 
wheat  more  solid  than  that;  and  rice  most  solid 
of  all.  It  may  be  also  that  some  bodies  have  a 
kind  of  lentonr,  and  more  depertible  nature  than 
others ;  as  we  see  it  evident  in  colouration ;  for  a 
small  quantity  of  saffron  will  tinct  more  than  a 
very  great  quantity  of  brasil  or  wine. 

Experiment  9Mcary  touching  the  dukoraUon  tf 
fruits. 

858.  Fruit  groweth  sweet  by  rolling,  or  press- 
ing them  gently  with  the  hand  ;  as  rolling  pears, 
damascenes,  &c.:  by  rottenness;  as  medlars, 
services,  sloes,  hips,  &c. :  by  time ;  as  apples, 
wardens,  pomegranates,  &c. :  by  certain  special 
maturations ;  as  by  laying  them  in  hay,  straw, 
&c. :  and  by  fire ;  as  in  roasting,  stewing,  bak- 
ing, &c.  The  cause  of  the  sweetness  by  rolling 
and  pressing,  is  emollition,  which  they  properly 
induce ;  as  in  beating  of  stock-fish,  flesh,  &c. : 
by  rottenness  is,  for  that  the  spiritoof  the  fruit  by 
putrefaction  gather  heat,  and  thereby  digest  the 
harder  part,  for  in  all  putrefactions  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  heat :  by  time  and  keeping  is,  because 
the  spirito  of  the  body  do  ever  feed  upon  the  tan- 
gible parts,  and  attenuate  them:  by  several 
matorations  is,  by  some  degree  of  heat :  and  by 
fire  is,  because  it  is  the  proper  work  of  heat  to  re- 
fine, and  to  incorporate;  and  all  sourness  eon- 
sisteth  in  some  grossness  of  the  body ;  and  all 


inccNrporation  doth  make  die  mixture  of  the  bodjF 
more  equal  in  all  the  parts;  which  ever  indooeth 
a  milder  taste. 

Experiment  eoHtory  touching  fienk  edible^  and  n$^ 
edible. 

859.  Of  fleshes,  some  are  edible;  some,  ex- 
cept it  be  in  famine,  not.  For  those  that  ate 
not  edible,  the  cause  is,  for  that  they  hav» 
commonly  too  much  bitterness  of  taste;  and 
therefore  those  creatures  which  are  fieroe  and 
choleric  are  not  edible ;  as  lions,  wolves,  squir* 
rels,  dogs,  foxes,  horses,  &c.  As  (or  kine, 
^eep,  goate,  deer,  swine,  conies,  hares,  &c.,  wo 
see  they  are  mild  and  fearful.  Yet  it  is  true, 
that  horses,  which  are  beaste  of  courage,  have 
been,  and  are  eaten  by  some  nations;  as  the 
Scythians  were  called  Hippophagi;  and  the 
Chinese  eat  horse-flesh  at  this  day;  and  some* 
gluttons  have  used  to  have  colte'-flesh  baked.  Ut 
birds,  such  as  are  carnivore,  and  birds  of  preyt 
are  commonly  no  good  meat,  but  the  reason  is, 
rather  the  choleric  nature  of  those  birds,  than 
their  feeding  upon  flesh:  for  pewets,  gulls, 
shovellers,  ducks,  do  feed  upon  flesh,  and  yet  are 
good  meat.  And  we  see  that  those  birds  which 
are  of  prey,  or  feed  upon  flesh,  are  good  meat 
when  they  are  very  young ;  as  hawks,  rooks  out 
of  the  nest,  owls,  &c.  Man*s  flesh  is  not  eaten* 
The  reasons  are  three :  first,  because  men  itt 
humanity  do  abhor  it :  secondly,  because  no  liv- 
ing creatare  that  dieth  of  itself  is  good  to  eat: 
and  therefore  the  cannibals  themselves  eat  no 
man's  flesh  of  those  that  die  of  themselves,  but 
of  such  as  are  slain.  The  third  is,  because  there 
must  be  generally  some  disparity  between  tite* 
nourishment  and  the  body  nourished ;  and  they 
must  not  be  over-near,  or  like :  yet  we  see,  that 
in  great  weaknesses  and  consumptions,  men  have 
been  sustained  with  woman's  milk ;  and  Faci- 
nus,  fondly,  as  I  conceive,  adviseth,  for  the  pro- 
longation of  life,  that  a  vein  be  opened  in  tiie 
arm  of  some  wholesome  young  man,  and  the 
blood  to  be  sucked.  It  is  said  that  witches  do* 
greedily  eat  man's  flesh ;  which  if  it  be  true,  be-^ 
sides  a  devilish  appetite  in  them,  it  is  likely  to- 
proceed,  for  that  man's  flesh  may  send  up  high 
and  pleasing  vapours,  which  may  stir  the  imagina- 
tion ;  and  witohes'  felicity  is  chiefly  in  imagina- 
tion, as  hath  been  said. 

Experiment  eoKtary  touching  the  eaktmander. 

860.  There  is  an  ancient  received  tradition  of  the 
salamander,  that  it  liveth  in  the  fire,  and  hath 
force  also  to  extinguish  the  fire.  It  must  have 
two  things,  if  it  be  true,  to  this  operation :  the 
one  a  very  close  skin,  whereby  flame,  which  inr 
the  midst  is  not  so  hot,  cannot  enter;  for  we  see 
that  if  the  palm  of  the  hand  be  anointed  thick 
with  white  of  egg,  and  then  aqua  vitee  be  poured 
upon  it,  and  inflamed,  yet  one  may  endure  the 
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\  a  pretty  while.  Theother  is  some  extreme 
eold  and  quenching  Yirtae  in  the  body  of  that 
ereatuie,  whieh  chofceth  the  fire.  We  see  that 
milk  quendieth  wildfire  better  than  water,  be- 
oanee  it  entereth  better. 

ExperimerU  MoHtanf  UmdUng  the  contrary  opera- 
tiom  of  time  uponfruiti  and  Hquan. 
861.  Time  doth  ohange  frait,  as  apples,  pears, 
pomegranates,  &c.,  from  more  sour  to  more  sweet : 
but  contrariwise  liquors,  even  those  that  axe  of 
the  juice  of  fruit,  from  more  sweet  to  more  sour : 
as  wort,  musted,  new  verjuice,  te.  The  cause 
ii,  the  congregation  of  the  spirits  together :  for 
in  both  kinds  the  spirit  is  attenuated  by  time; 
but  in  the  first  kind  it  is  more  diffused,  and  more 
mastered  by  the  grosser  parts,  which  the  spirits 
do  but  digest:  but  in  drinks  the  spirits  do  reign, 
and  finding  less  opposition  of  the  parts,  become 
themselTes  more  strong;  which  causeth  also 
more  strength  in  the  liquor;  such  as  if  the  spirits 
be  of  the  hotter  sort,  the  liquor  becometh  apt  to 
bum :  but  in  time,  it  causeth  likewise,  when  the 
higher  spirits  are  evaporated,  more  sourness. 

Experiment  eoUtary  touching  blow$  and  bmieee* 
8$2.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients, 
that  plates  of  metal,  and  especially  of  brass,  ap- 
plied presently  to  a  blow,  will  keep  it  down  from 
swelling.  The  cause  is  repercussion,  without 
hnmectation  or  entrance  of  any  body:  for  the 
plate  hath  only  a  virtual  cold,  which  doth  not 
search  into  the  hurt;  whereas  all  plasters  and 
ointments  do  enter.  Surely,  the  cause  that  blows 
and  bruises  induce  swellings  is,  for  that  the  spirits 
resortii^  to  succour  the  part  that  laboureth,  draw 
also  the  humours  with  thero :  for  we  see,  that  it 
is  not  the  repulse  and  the  return  of  the  humour 
in  the  part  strucken  that  causeth  it ;  for  that  gouts 
and  toothaches  cause  swelling,  where  there  is  no 
peicussion  at  all. 

Experiment  soHtary  touching  the  orriee  root, 

863.  The  nature  of  the  orriee  root  is  almost 
singular ;  for  there  be  few  odoriferous  roots ;  and 
in  those  that  are  in  any  degree  sweet,  it  is  but 
the  same  sweetness  with  the  wood  or  leaf:  but 
the  orriee  is  not  sweet  in  the  leaf;  neither  is  the 
flower  any  thing  so  sweet  as  the  root.  The  root 
seemeth  to  have  a  tender  dainty  heat;  which 
when  it  cometh  above  ground  to  the  sun  and  the 
air,  vanisheth :  for  it  is  a  great  mollifier;  and 
hath  a  smell  like  a  violet. 

Experiment  eoHtary  touching  the  eomprtmion  of 
Uquon, 

864.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients, 
that  a  great  vessel  full,  drawn  into  bottles,  and 
then  the  liquor  put  again  into  the  vessel,  will  not 
fill  the  vessel  again  so  full  as  it  was,  but  that  it 
may  take  in  more  liquor:  and  that  this  holdeth 


more  in  wine  than  in  water.  The  cause  may  be 
trivial :  namely,  by  the  expense  of  the  liquor,  in 
regard  some  may  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  bottles: 
but  there  may  be  a  cause  more  subtile ;  which  is, 
that  the  liquor  in  the  vessel  is  not  so  much  com- 
pressed as  in  the  bottle ;  because  in  the  vessel 
the  liquor  meeteth  with  liquor  chiefly ;  but  in  the 
bottles  a  small  quantity  of  liquor  meeteth  with 
the  sides  of  the  bottles,  which  compress  it  so 
that  it  doth  not  open  again. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  working  of  water 
upon  air  contiguous* 

865.  Water,  being  contigruous  with  air,  cooleth 
it,  but  moisteneth  it  not,  except  it  vapour.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual 
transition,  without  communication  of  substance; 
but  moisture  not :  and  to  all  madefaction  there  is 
required  an  imbibition :  but  where  the  bodies  are 
of  such  several  levity  and  gravity  as  they  mingle 
not,  there  can  follow  no  imbibition.  And  there- 
fore, oil  likewise  lieth  at  the  top  of  the  water, 
without  commixture :  and  a  drop  of  water  running 
swifUy  over  a  straw  or  smooth  body,  wetteth  not*. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  nature  of  air, 

866.  Starlight  nights,  yea,  and  bright  moon- 
shine nights,  are  colder  than  cloudy  nights.  Hie 
cause  is,  the  dryness  and  fineness  of  the  air, 
which  thereby  becometh  more  piercing  and  sharp ; 
and  therefore  great  continents  are  colder  than 
islands :  and  as  for  the  moon,  though  itself  in* 
clineth  the  air  to  moisture,  yet  when  it  shineth 
bright,  it  argueth  the  air  is  dry.  Also  close  air  is 
warmer  than  open  air ;  which,  it  may  be,  is,  for 
that  the  true  cause  of  cold  is  an  expiration  from 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  which  in  open  places  is 
stronger;  and  again,  air  itself,  if  it  be  not  altered 
by  that  expiration,  is  not  without  some  secret 
degree  of  heat;  as  it  is  not  likewise  without  some 
secret  degree  of  light:  for  otherwise  cats  and 
owls  could  not  see  in  the  night;  but  that  air  hath 
a  little  light,  proportionable  to  the  visual  spirits 
of  those  creatures. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  eyes  and  sight. 

867.  The  eyes  do  move  one  and  the  same  way ; 
for  when  one  eye  moveth  to  the  nostril,  the  other 
moveth  from  the  nostril.  The  cause  is,  motion  of 
consent,  which  in  the  spirits  and  parts  spiritual 
is  strong.  But  yet  use  will  induce  the  contrary ; 
for  some  can  squint  when  they  will:  and  the 
common  tradition  is,  that  if  children  be  set  upon 
a  table  with  a  candle  behind  them,  both  eyes  wiljf 
move  outwards,  as  affecting  to  see  the  light,  and 
so  induce  squinting. 

868.  We  see  more  exquisitely  with  one  eye 
shut,  than  with  both  open.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
the  spirits  visual  unite  themselves  more,  and  so 
become  stronger.    For  you  may  see,  by  looking 
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IB  a  glass,  that  when  yon  shot  one  0fe^  te  pnpil 
cf  the  other  eye  that  is  open  dilateth. 

869.  The  eyes,  if  the  sight  nest  not  in  one 
angle,  see  things  double.  The  eause  is,  for  that 
seeing  two  things,  and  seeing  one  thing  twice, 
worketh  the  same  effect:  and  therefore  a  little 
pellet  held  between  two  fingers  laid  across, 
seemeth  double. 

870.  Poreblind  men  see  best  in  the  dimmer 
lights:  and  likewise  have  their  sight  stronger 
near  hand,  than  those  that  are  not  poreblind ;  and 
can  read  and  write  smaller  letters.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  the  spirits  visoal  in  those  that  are 
poreblind,  are  thinner  and  rarer  than  in  others ; 
and  therefore  the  greater  light  disperseth  them. 
For  the  same  cause  they  need  contracting;  but 
being  contracted,  are  more  strong  than  the  visual 
spirits  of  ordinary  eyes  are;  as  when  we  see 
through  a  level,  the  dight  is  the  stronger ;  and  so 
is  it  when  you  gather  the  eyelids  somewhat 
close:  and  it  is  commonly  seen  in  those  that  are 
poreblind,  that  they  do  much  gather  the  eyelids 
together.  But  old  men,  when  they  would  see  to 
read,  put  the  paper  somewhat  afar  off:  the  cause 
is,  for  that  old  men's  spirits  visual,  contrary  to 
those  of  poreblind  men,  unite  not,  but  when  the 
object  is.  at  some  good  distance  from  their  eyes. 

871.  Men  see  better,  when  their  eyes  are  over- 
against  the  sun  or  candle,  if  they  put  their  hand  a 
litde  befofe  their  eyes.  The  reason  is,  for  that 
the  glaring  of  the  sun  or  the  candle  doth  weaken 
the  eye;  whereas  the  light  circumfused  is  enough 
for  the  perception.  For  we  see  that  an  over-light 
Maketh  the  eyes  daszle;  insomuch  as  perpetual 
looking  against  the  sun  would  cause  blindness. 
Again,  if  men  come  oat  of  great  light  into  a  dark 
room ;  and  contrariwise,  if  they  come  out  of  a 
dark  room  into  a  light  room,  they  seem  to  have  a 
mist  before  their  eyes,  and  see  worse  than  they 
ahall  do  aflter  they  have  stayed  a  little  while, 
either  in  the  light  or  in  the  dark.  Hie  cause  is, 
ftr  that  the  spirits  visual  are,  apon  a  sudden 
ohange,  disturbed  and  put  out  of  order;  and  till 
ikiej  be  recollected,  do  not  perform  their  function 
well.  For  when  they  are  much  dilated  by  light, 
they  cannot  contract  suddenly;  and  when  tiiey 
are  much  contracted  by  darkness,  they  cannot 
dilate  suddenly.  And  excess  of  both  these,  that 
is,  of  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  spirits 
visual,  if  it  be  long  destroyeth  the  eye.  For  as 
long  looking  against  the  sun  or  fire  horteth  the 
eye  by  dilatation;  so  curious  painting  in  small 
volumes,  and  reading  of  small  letters,  do  hurt  the 
eye  by  contraction. 

873.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  in  anger  the 
eyes  wax  red ;  and  in  blushing,  not  the  eyes,  but 
the  ears,  and  the  parts  behind  them.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  in  anger  the  spirits  ascend  and  wax 
eager;  which  is  most  easily  seen  in  the  eyes, 
because  they  are  translucid;  though  withal  it 
maketh  both  the  cheeks  and  the  gills  red;  bat  in 


Uvdiiag,  it  is  tme  the  spirits  ascend  likewise  to 
acQur  both  the  eyes  and  the  faee,  which  are  the 
parts  that  labour;  bat  then  they  are  repulsed  bj 
the  eyes,  for  that  the  eyes,  in  shame,  do  put  back 
the  spirits  that  ascend  to  them,  as  unwilling  to 
look  abroad :  for  no  man  in  that  passion  doth  look 
strongly,  but  dejectedly ;  and  that  repulsion  from 
the  eyes  diverteth  the  spirits  and  heat  more  to  the 
ean,  and  the  parts  by  them.  i 

873.  The  d^ects  of  the  sight  may  cause  a  great 
pleasure  and  delight  in  the  spirits,  but  no  pain  or 
great  offence ;  except  it  be  by  memory,  as  hadi 
been  said.  The  glimpses  and  beams  of  diamonds 
that  strike  the  eye;  Indian  feathers,  that  have 
^orious  coloure.;  Uie  coming  into  a  fair  garden ; 
the  coming  into  a  fair  room  richly  furnished ;  a 
beautiful  person;  and  the  Kke;  do  delight  and 
exhilarate  the  spirits  much.  Hie  reason  why  it 
holdeth  not  in  the  offence  is,  for  &at  the  sight  is 
the  most  spiritual  of  the  senses ;  whereby  it  hath 
no  object  gross  enough  to  offend  it.  But  the  cause 
chiefly  is,  for  that  there  be  no  active  objects  to 
offend  the  eye.  For  harmonical  sounds,  and  dis- 
cordant sounds,  are  both  active  and  positive :  so 
are  sweet  smells  and  stinks:  so  are  bitter  and 
sweet  in  tastes :  so  are  over-hot  and  over-cold  in 
touch:  but  blackness  and  darkness  are  indeed 
but  privatives;  and  therefore  have  little  or  no 
activity.  Somewhat  they  do  contristate,  but  v^ 
little. 

Esqteri$nerU  mtiiary  toucking  the  eolomr  of  the  9dm 
ot  other  water. 

874.  Water  of  the  sea,  or  otherwise,  looketh 
blacker  when  it  is  moved,  and  whiter  when  it 
resteth.  The  caase  is,  for  that  by  means  of  die 
motion,  the  beams  of  light  pass  not  straight,  and 
therefore  must  be  darkened:  whereas,  when  it 
rested  the  beams  do  pass  straight  Besides, 
splendonr  hatii  a  degree  of  whiteness;  especially 
if  there  be  a  little  reperoussion :  for  a  looking* 
glass  with  the  steel  behind,  looketh  whiter  than 
glass  simple.  This  experiment  deserveth  to  be 
driven  farther,  in.  trying  by  what  means  motion 
may  hinder  sight. 

Experitnent  eoUtarjf  Umehing  eh^fiJu 

875.  Shell-fish  have  been,  by  some  of  tiie 
ancients,  compared  and  sorted  with  the  insects; 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should ;  for  they 
have  male  and  female  as  other  fish  have :  neither 
are  they  bred  of  putrefaction ;  especially  such  as 
do  move.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain,  that  oysters, 
and  cockles,  and  mussels,  which  move  not,  have 
no  diseriminate  sex.  ^uery,  in  what  time«  and 
how  they  are  bred  t  It  seemeth,  that  shells  of 
oystere  are  bred  where  none  were  before;  and  it 
is  tried,  that  the  great  horse-mussel,  with  the 
fime  shdA,  thatbreedelh  in  ponds,  hath  bred  with- 
in thirty  years:  but  then,  which  is  strange,  it 
hath  been  tried,  that  they  do  not  only  gape  and 
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«kot  as  tbe  cjman  do,  Iwi  imiioTe  from  om  plaoe 
toaaolber. 

Experimgnt  mJiUary  touching  the  righi  tide  and 
thclrfl. 

876.  The  senses  are  alike  strong,  both  on  the 
right  side  and  on  the  left;  bat  the  limbs  on  the 
right  side  are  stronger.  The  cause  may  be,  for 
that,  the  brain,  which  is  the  instmment  of  sense, 
is  alike  on  both  sides;  but  motion,  and  abilities 
of  rooring,  are  somewhat  holpen  from  the  lirer, 
which  lieth  on  the  right  side.  It  may  be  also, 
for  that  the  senses  are  pat  in  exerciae  indifierently 
on  both  sides  from  the  time  of  our  birth ;  but  the 
limbs  are  used  most  on  the  right  side,  whereby 
enstom  belpetli;  for  we  see  that  some  are  lefi- 
handed;  which  are  such  as  have  used  the  left 
hand  most. 

Experimtrd  mtHtary  UmtMng  frieiiom. 

871,  Frictions  make  the  parts  more  fleshy  and 
fall ;  as  we  see  both  in  men,  and  in  currying  of 
horses,  &c.  The  cause  is,  for  that  they  draw 
greater  quantity  of  spirits  and  blood  to  the  parts : 
and  again,  because  they  draw  the  aliment  more 
forcibly  from  within :  and  again,  because  they 
relax  the  pores,  and  so  make  better  passage  for 
the  spirits,  blood,  and  aliment:  lasdy,  because 
they  dissipate  and  digest  any  inutile  orexcremen- 
titioua  moisture  which  lieth  in  the  flesh ;  all  which 
help  assimilation.  Frictions  also  do  more  fill 
and  impinguate  the  body  than  exercise.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  in  frictions  the  inward  part<i  are 
at  rest ;  which  in  exercise  are  beaten,  many  times, 
too  much :  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  we  have 
noted  heretofore,  galley-slayes  are  fat  and  fleshy 
because  they  stir  the  limbs  more,  and  the  inward 
parts  less. 

ExperimaU  MoHtary  touching  ghba  appearing  flat 
at  di$tanee» 

878.  All  globes  afar  00*  appear  flat.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  distance,  being  a  secondary  object  of 
sight,  is  not  otherwise  discerned,  than  by  more 
or  less  light;  which  disparity,  when  it  cannot  be 
discerned,  all  seemeth  one:  as  it  is,  generally, in 
objects  not  distinctly  discerned ;  for  so  letters,  if 
Ibey  be  so  far  off"  as  they  cannot  be  discerned, 
«how  but  as  a  duskish  paper ;  and  all  engravings 
and  embossings,  afar  ofl*,  appear  plain. 

Experiment  eolilary  touching  ahadowi* 

879.  Theyttermost  parts  of  shadows  seem  ever 
to  Utsmble^  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  little 
motes  which  we  see  in  the  sun  do  ever  stir, 
though  there  be  no  wind;  and  therefore  those 
moving,  in  the  meeting  of  the  light  and  the 

•shadow,  from  the  light  to  the  shadow,  and  from 
tbe  shadow  to  the  light,  do  show  the  shadow  to 
4noTe,  because  the  medium  moveth. 
Vol.  II.— 16 


EaperimmU  wOlary  touching  therolHngandhreak^ 
ing  nf  the  teae, 

880.  Shallow  and  narrow  seas  break  more  than 
deep  and  large.  'Ilie  cause  is,  for  that,  the  im- 
pulsion being  the  same  in  both,  where  there  is 
greater  quantity  of  water,  and  likewise  space 
enough,  there  the  water  rolleth  and  moveth,  both 
more  slowly,  and  with  a  sloper  rise  and  fall :  but 
where  there  is  less  water,  and  less  space,  and  the 
water  dasheth  more  against  the  bottom,  there  it 
moyeth  more  swiftly,  and  more  in  precipice;  for 
in  the  breaking  of  the  waves  there  is  ever  a  pre- 
cipice. 

Experiment  MoUtary  touching  the  dulcoralion  of 
ealt  \oatcr. 

881.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients, 
that  salt  water  boiled,  or  boiled  and  cooled  again, 
is  more  potable,  than  of  itself  raw :  and  yet  the 
taste  of  salt  in  distillations  by  tire  riseth  not,  for 
the  distilled  water  will  be  fresh.  The  cause  may 
be,  for  that  the  salt  part  of  the  water  doth  partly 
rise  into  a  kind  of  scum  on  the  top,  and  partly 
goeth  into  a  sediment  in  the  bottom,  and  so  is 
rather  a  separation  than  an  evaporation.  But  it 
is  too  gross  to  rise  into  a  vapour,  and  so  is  a  bit- 
ter taste  likewise;  for  simple  distilled  waters,  of 
wormwood,  and  the  like,  are  not  bitter 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  return  of  taltneu 
in  pits  upon  the  ecashnrc, 
883.  It  hath  been  set  down  before,  that  pits 
upon  the  seashore  turn  into  fresh  water,  by  per- 
colation of  the  salt  through  the  sand :  but  it  is 
further  noted,  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  in 
some  places  of  Africa,  after  a  time,  the  water  in 
such  pits  will  become  brackish  again.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  after  a  time,  the  very  sands  through 
which  the  salt  water  passeth,  become  salt,  and  so. 
the  strainer  itself  is  tinctured  with  salt.  The 
remedy  therefore  is,  to  dig  still  new  pits,  when 
the  old  wax  brackish ;  as  if  you  would  change 
your  strainer. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  attraction  by  simiU' 
tude  of  substance, 

883.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients, 
that  salt  water  will  dissolve  salt  put  into  it,  in 
less  time  than  fresh  water  will  dissolve  it.  The 
cause  may  be,  for  thnt  the  salt  in  the  precedent 
water  doth,  by  similitude  of  substance,  draw  the 
salt  new  put  in  unto  it;  whereby  it  difl\iseth  in 
the  liquor  more  speedily.  This  is  a  noble  expe- 
riment, if  it  be  true,  for  it  showeth  means  of  more 
quick  and  ffiisy  infusions,  and  it  is  likewise  a 
good  instance  of  attraction  by  similitude  of  sub- 
stance.   Try  it  with  sugar  put  into  water  former- 

I  ly  sugared,  and  into  other  water  unsug^red. 

Experiaient  solitary  touching  attraction, 

884.  Put  sugar  into  wine,  part  of  it  abore. 
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part  under  the  wine,  and  yoo  ahail  And^  that  which 
may  seem  strange,  that  die  aagar  abore  the  wine 
will  soften  and  dissolve  sooner  than  that  within 
the  wine.  The  cause  is,  for  tet  the  wine  enter- 
eth  that  part  of  the  sugar  which  is  under  the 
wine,  by  simple  infusion  or  spreading ;  but  that 
part  above  the  wine  is  likewise  forced  by  suck- 
ing ;  for  all  spongy  bodies  expel  the  air  and  draw 
in  liquor,  if  it  be  contiguous :  as  we  see  it  also 
in  sponges  put  part  aboye  the  water.  It  is 
worthy  the  inquiry,  to  see  how  you  may  make 
more  accurate  infusions,  by  help  of  attraction. 

Experiment  eoKtary  touching  heat  under  earth, 
885.  Water  in  wells  is  warmer  in  winter  than 
in  Summer ;  and  so  air  in  cares.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  in  the  higher  parts,  under  the  earth,  there 
is  a  degree  of  some  heat,  as  appeareth  in  sulphu- 
reous yeins,  &c.,  which  shut  close  in,  as  in  winter, 
is  the  more  ;  but  if  it  perspire,  as  it  doth  in  sum- 
mer, it  is  the  less. 

Sxppimeni  9oHtary  touching  flying  in  the  air, 

^6.  It  is  reported,  that  amongst  the  Leuca- 
dians,  in  ancient  time,  upon  a  superstition  they 
did  use  to  precipitate  a  man  from  a  high  cliff  into 
the  sea,  tying  about  him  with  strings,  at  some 
distance,  many  great  fowls,  and  fixing  unto  his 
body  dirers  feathers,  spread,  to  break  the  fall. 
Certainly  many  birds  of  good  wing,  as  kites,  and 
the  like,  would  bear  up  a  good  weight  as  they 
fly,  and  spreading  of  feathers  thin  and  close,  and 
in  great  breadth,  will,  likewise,  bear  up  a  great 
weight,  being  even  laid,  without  tilling  upon  the 
sides.  The  farther  extension  of  this  experiment 
for  flying  may  be  thought  upon. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  dye  qfecarki, 
887.  There  is  in  some  places,  namely  in  Cepha- 
Ionia,  a  little  shrnb  which  they  call  hollyoak,  or 
dwarf-od( :  upon  the  leaves  whereof  there  riseth 
a  tumour  like  a  blister;  which  they  gather,  and 
rub  out  of  it  a  certain  red  dust,  that  converteth, 
after  a  while,  into  worms,  which  they  kill  with 
wine, as  is  reported,  when  they  begin  to  quicken: 
with  this  dust  they  dye  scarlet. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  makfkiaiing, 
688.  In  Zant  it  is  very  ordinary  to  make  men 
impotent  to  accompany  with  their  wives.  The 
like  is  practised  in  G^ascony;  where  it  is  called 
nou^r  Peguillette.  It  is  practised  always  upon 
the  wedding-day.  And  in  Zant  the  mothers 
themselves  do  it,  by  way  of  prevention ;  because 
thereby  they  hinder  other  charms,  and  can  undo 
their  own.  It  is  a  thing  the  civil  law  taketh 
knowledge  of;  and  therefore  is  of  no  light  regard. 

Experiment  MoUtary  touching  the  rise  of  water  by 
means  rfflame, 
889.  It  is  a  common  experiment,  but  the  cause 
18  nisiaken.    Take  a  pot,  or  better  a  glaeS)  be- 


canse  tbeiein  you  may  see  the  motion,  and  set  a.. 
candle  lighted  in  the  bottom  of  a  bason  of  walsr, 
and  turn  the  mouth  of  the  pot  or  glass  over  the 
candle,  and  it  will  make  the  water  rise.  They 
ascribe  it  to  the  drawing  of  heat ;  which  is  not 
true :  for  it  appeareth  plainly  to  be  but  a  motion 
of  nexe,  which  they  call  ne  detur  vacuum;  and 
it  proceedeth  thus.  The  flame  of  the  candle,  as 
soon  as  it  is  covered,  being  suffocated  by  tho 
close  air,  lesseneth  by  little  and  little;  ditfing 
which  time  there  is  some  little  ascent  of  water, 
but  not  much :  for  the  flame  occupying  less  and 
less  room,  as  it  lesseneth*  the  water  snooeedeth* 
But  upon  the  instant  of  the  candle^s  going  ottt« 
there  b  a  sudden  rise  of  a  great  deal  of  water ; 
for  that  the  body  of  the  flame  filleth  no  man 
place,  and  so  the  air  and  the  water  succeed.  It 
worketh  the  same  effect,  if  instead  of  water  yon 
put  flour  or  sand  into  the  bason :  which  showeth, 
that  it  is  not  the  flame^s  drawing  the  liquor  as 
nourishment,  as  it  is  supposed ;  for  all  bodieaaie 
alike  unto  it,  as  it  is  ever  in  motion  of  nexe;  ift- 
somuoh  as  I  have  seen  the  glass,  being  held  by 
the  hand,  hath  lifted  up  the  bason  and  all :  the 
motion  of  nexe  did  so  clasp  the  bottom  of  the 
bason.  That  experiment,  when  the  bason  was 
lifted  up,  was  made  with  oil,  and  not  with  water : 
nevertheless  this  is  true,  that  at  the  very  first  set- 
ting of  the  mouth  of  the  glass  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  bason,  it  draweth  up  the  water  a  little,  and 
then  standeth  at  a  stay,  almost  till  the  candle** 
going  out,  as  was  said.  This  may  show  some 
attraction  at  first :  but  of  this  we  will  speak  more,, 
when  we  handle  attractions  by  heat. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  influences  of 
themoon. 

Of  the  power  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  what 
more  secret  influences  they  have,  besides  the  two 
manifest  influences  of  heat  and  light,  we  shaU 
speak  when  we  handle  experiments  touching  the 
celestial  bodies ;  mean  while  we  will  give  some 
directions  for  more  certain  trials  of  the  virtue  and 
influences  of  the  moon,  which  is  our  nearest 
neighbour. 

The  influences  of  the  moon,  most  observed,  are 
four ;  the  drawing  forth  of  heat :  the  inducing  of 
putrefaction;  the  increase  of  moisture;  the  ex- 
citing of  the  motions  of  spirits. 

890.  For  the  drawing  forth  of  heat,  we  have 
formerly  prescribed  to  take  water  warm,  and  to 
set  part  of  it  against  the  moon-beams,  and  part  of 
it  with  a  screen  between;  and  to  see  whether 
that  which  standeth  exposed  to  the  beams  will 
not  cool  sooner.  But  because  this  is  but  a  small 
interposition,  though  in  the  sun  we  see  a  small 
shade  doth  much,  it  were  good  to  try  it  when  the 
moon  shineth,  and  when  the  moon  shineth  not  st- 
all ;  and  with  water  warm  in  a  glass  botde,  a* 
well  as  in  a  dish;  and  with  diners;  and  with 
iron  red-hot,  &e. 
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691.  For  the  indaeing  of  potralaetioii,  it  were 
gtM  to  try  it  with  flesh  or  fish  exposed  to  the 
mooBbeunB;  and  again  exposed  to  die  air  when 
tlM»  moon  shinedi  not,  for  die  like  time :  to  see 
m^hether  wUl  corntpt  sooner:  and  try  it  also  with 
eftpon,  or  some  o^er  fowl,  laid  ahroad,  to  see 
whether  it  will  mortify  and  become  tender  sooner ; 
trf  H  also  with  dead  flies,  or  dead  worms,  haying 
a  little  water  cast  upon  them,  to  see  whether  will 
putrefy  sooner.  Try  it  also  wiUi  an  apple  or 
ofange,  haying  holes  made  in  their  tops,  to  see 
whether  will  rot  or  mould  sooner.  Trj  it  also 
idth  Holland  cheese,  haying  wine  pnt  into  it, 
irfiether  will  breed  mites  sooner  or  greater. 

892.  For  the  increase  of  moistore,  the  opinion 
reeeiyed  is ;  that  seeds  will  grow  soonest ;  and 
hsir,  and  nails,  and  hedges  and  herbs  cnt,  &c., 
wlB  grow  soonest,  if  they  be  set  or  cot  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  moon.  Also  that  brains  in  rabbits, 
woodcocks,  calyes,  &c.,  are  fiillest  in  the  full  of 
tiM  moon :  and  so  of  marrow  in  the  bones ;  and 
so  of  oysters  and  cockles,  which  of  all  the  rest 
are  the  easiest  tried  if  yon  haye  them  in  pits. 

893.  Take  some  seeds,  or  roots,  as  onions,  ftc., 
and  set  some  of  them  immediately  after  the 
cliange ;  and  others  of  the  same  kind  immediately 
a/br  the  foil :  let  them  be  as  like  as  can  be,  the 
earth  also  the  same  as  near  as  may  be:  and 
therefore  best  in  pots.  Let  the  pots  also  stand 
wtteie  no  run  or  sun  may  come  to  them,  lest  the 
^fierence  of  the  weather  confoand  the  experi- 
ment: and  then  see  in  what  time  the  seeds  set  in 
the  increase  of  the  moon  come  to  a  certain  height ; 
add  how  they  differ  from  those  that  are  set  in  the 
decrease  of  the  moon. 

894.  It  is  like,  that  the  brain  of  man  waxeth 
moister  and  fuller  upon  the  full  of  the  moon ;  and 
therefore  it  were  good  ^at  those  that  haye  moist 
brains,  and  are  great  drinkers,  to  take  fume  of 
lignum  aloes,  rosemary,  frankincense,  &c.,  about 
the  full  of  the  moon.  It  is  like  also,  that  the  hu- 
mours in  men*s  bodies  increase  and  decrease  as 
the  moon  doth;  and  therefore  it  were  good  to 
purge  some  day  or  two  after  the  foil ;  for  that  then 
the  humours  will  not  replenish  so  soon  again. 

695.  As  for  the  exciting  of  the  motion  of  the 
spirits,  you  must  note  that  the  growth  of  hedges, 
herbs,  hair,  &c.,  is  caused  from  the  moon,  by  ex- 
citing of  the  sphrits,  as  well  as  by  increase  of  the 
moisture.  But  for  spirits  in  particular,  the  great 
instance  is  in  lunacies. 

896.  There  may  be  other  secret  effects  of  the 
influence  of  the  moon,  which  are  not  yet  brought 
into  obseryation.  It  may  be,  that  if  it  so  fall  out 
that  the  wind  be  north,  or  north-east,  in  the  full 
of  the  moon,  it  increaseth  cold ;  and  if  south, 
or  south-west,  it  disposeth  the  air  for  a  good 
while  to  warmth  and  rain ;  which  would  be  ob- 
senred. 

897.  It  may  be,  that  children,  and  young  cattle, 
Ihat  are  brought  forth  in  the  full  of  the  moon,  are 


stronger  and  larger  than  those  that  are  bnMight 
for^  in  the  wane ;  and  those  also  which  are  begot- 
ten in  the  fhll  of  the  moon :  so  that  it  might  be 
good  husbandry  to  put  rams  and  bulls  to  their 
females,  somewhat  before  the  full  of  the  moon. 
It  may  be  also,  that  the  eggs  laid  in  the  full  of 
the  moon  breed  the  better  birds ;  and  a  number 
of  the  like  effects  which  may  be  brought  into 
obseryation.  Qfiery  also,  whether  great  thun- 
d^  and  earthquakes  be  not  most  in  the  full  of 
the  moon. 

Eapetimertt  toHiary  taueking  tintgat. 

898.  The  turning  of  wine  to  yinegar  is  a  kittd 
of  putrefaction:  and  in  making  of  yinegar,  they 
use  to  set  yessels  of  wine  oyer  against  the  nooft 
sun;  which  calleth  out  the  more  oily  spirits,  and 
leayeth  the  liquor  more  sour  and  hard.  We  also 
see,  that  burnt  wine  is  more  hard  and  astringent 
than  wine  unbumt.  It  is  said,  that  cider  in  na- 
yigations  under  the  line  ripeneth.  When  wine  or 
beer  sooreth.  It  were  good  to  set  a  rundlet  of 
yerjuice  oyer  against  the  sun  in  summer,  as  they 
do  yinegar,  to  see  whether  it  will  ripen  and 
sweeten. 

Expmimetd  tMrnry  toudking  ereaturet  ihti  tidtp 
all  winter. 

899.  There  be  diyers  creatures  that  sleep  all 
winter,  as  the  bear,  the  hedgehog,  the  bat,  the 
bee,  dec.  These  all  wax  fat  when  they  sleep,  and 
egest  not.  The  cause  of  their  fattening  during 
their  sleeping  time,  may  be  the  want  of  assimilate 
ing;  for  whatsoeyer  assimilateth  not  to  flesh 
tumeth  either  to  sweat  or  fat.  These  creatures, 
for  part  of  their  sleepingtime,  haye  been  obsenrsd 
not  to  stir  at  all ;  and  for  the  other  part  to  stir, 
but  not  to  remoye.  And  they  get  warm  and  close 
places  to  sleep  in.  When  the  Flemings  wintered 
in  Noya  Zembla,  the  bears  about  the  middle  of 
Noyember,  went  to  sleep ;  and  then  the  foxes  be- 
gan to  come  forth,  which  durst  not  before.  It  is 
noted  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  the  she-bear 
breedeth,  and  lieth  in  with  her  young,  during 
that  time  of  rest ;  and  that  a  bear  big  with  young 
hath  seldom  been  seen. 

Experiment  9oliiary  toueking  the  gtnenniHng  ef 
ereaturee  hy  copulation  and  putrefiietien. 

900.  Some  liying  creatures  are  procreated  by 
copulation  between  male  and  female:  some  by 
putrefaction :  and  of  those  which  come  by  putre- 
faction, many  do,  neyertheless,  afterwards  pro- 
create by  copulation.  For  the  cause  of  both  ge- 
nerations: first,  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  cause 
of  all  yiyification  is  a  gentle  and  proportionable 
heat,  working  upon  a  glutinous  and  yielding 
substance :  /or  the  heat  doth  bring  forth  spirit  in 
that  substance:  and  the  substance  being  gluti. 
nous  produceth  two  effects ;  the  one,  that  the  spirit 
is  detained,  and  cannot  break  fortt :  tiie  o^ert 
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flitti  the  matter  being  gentle  and  yielding,  is 
driyen  forwarda  by  the  motion  of  the  spirits,  afler 
tome  swelling,  into  shape  and  members.  There- 
fore all  sperm,  all  menstruous  substance,  all 
matter  whereof  creatares  are  produced  by  putre- 
faction, haye  evermore  a  closeness,  lentor,  and 
sequacity.  It  seemetb,  therefore,  that  the  gene- 
ration by  sperm  only,  and  by  putrefaction,  hare 
two  difierent  causes.  The  first  is,  for  that  crea- 
tores  which  have  a  definite  and  exact  shape,  as 
those  have  which  are  procreated  by  copulation, 
cannot  be  produced  by  a  weak  and  casual  heat ; 
n^r  out  of  matter  which  is  not  exactly  prepared 
according  to  the  species.  The  second  is,  for  that 
there  is  a  greater  time  required  for  maturation  of 
perfect  creatures ;  for  if  the  time  required  in  vili- 
fication be  of  any  length,  then  the  spirit  will  ex- 
halo  before  the  creature  be  mature ;  except  it  be 


enclosed  in  a  place  where  it  may  have  conti* 
nuance  of  the  heat,  access  of  some  nourishment  to  . 
maintain  it,  and  closeness  that  may  keep  it  from 
exhaling:  and  such  places  are  the  wombs  and 
matrices  of  the  females.  And  therefore  all  crea- 
tures made  of  putrefaction  are  of  more  uncertain 
shape;  and  are  made  in  shorter  time;  and  need 
not  so  perfect  an  enclosure,  though  some  closeness 
be  commonly  required.  As  for  the  heathen 
opinion,^  which  was,  that  upon  great  mutations 
of  the  world,  perfect  creatures  were  first  engen- 
dered of  concretion;  as  well  as  frogs,  and  worms, 
and  flies,  and  such  like,  are  now ;  we  know  it  to 
be  vain  :  but  if  any  such  thing  should  be  admitted, 
discoursingaccording  to  sense,  itcannot  be, except 
you  admit  a  chaos  first,  and  commixture  of  heaven 
and  earth.  For  the  frame  of  the  world,  once  in 
order,  cannot  affect  it  by  any  excess'or  casualty. 


CENTURY  X. 


BxperimerUs  in  conmrt  touching  the  iransmimon 
and  influx  ofimmaieriaU  virtues,  and  the  f  one  of 
imagination* 

Thc  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  which  was  full 
of  superstition,  did  first  plant  a  monstrous  ima- 
gination, which  afterwards  was,  by  the  school  of 
Plato  and  others,  watered  and  nourished.  It 
was,  that  the  world  was  one  entire  perfect  living 
creature;  insomuch  as  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  a 
Pythagorean  prophet,  affirmed,  that  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  sea  was  the  respiration  of  the 
world,  drawing  in  water  as  breath,  and  putting  it 
forth  again.  They  went  on,  and  inferred,  that  if 
the  world  were  a  living  creature,  it  had  a  soul 
and  spirit;  which  also  they  held,  calling  it 
spiritus  mundi,  the  spirit  or  soul  of  the  world  : 
by  which  they  did  not  intend  God,  for  they  did 
admit  of  a  Deity  besides,  but  only  the  soul  or  es- 
sential form  of  the  universe.  This  foundation 
being  laid,  they  might  build  upon  it  what  they 
would ;  for  in  a  living  creature,  though  never  so 
great,  as  for  example,  in  a  g^reat  whale,  the  sense 
and  the  effects  of  any  one  part  of  the  body  in- 
stantly make  a  transoursion  throughout  the  whole 
body :  so  that  by  this  they  did  insinuate,  that  no 
distance  of  place,  nor  want  of  indisposition  of 
matter,  could  hinder  magical  operations ;  but  that, 
for  example,  we  might  here  in  Europe  have  sense 
and  feeling  of  that  which  was  done  in  China; 
and  likewise  we  might  work  any  effect  without 
and  against  matter ;  and  this  not  hoi  pen  by  the 
oo-operation  of  angels  or  spirits,  but  only  by  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  nature.  There  were  some 
also  ihat  stayed  not  here ;  but  went  farther,  and 
held,  that  if  the  spirit  of  man,  whom  they  call 
the  microoosiTy  do  give  a  fit  touch  to  the  spirit  of 


the  world,  by  strong  imaginations  and  beliefs,  it 
might  conunand  nature;  for  Paracelsus,  and 
some  darksome  authors  of  magic,  do  ascribe  to 
imgination  exalted,  the  power  of  miracle-working 
faith.  With  these  vast  and  bottomless  follies 
men  have  been  in  part  entertained. 

But  we,  tliat  hold  firm  to  the  works  of  God« 
and  to  the  sense,  which  is  God*s  lamp,  lucerna 
Dei  spiraculum  hominis,  will  inquire  with  all  so- 
briety and  severity,  whether  there  be  to  be  found 
in  the  footsteps  of  nature,  any  such  transmis- 
sion and  influx  of  imniateriate  virtues;  and  what 
the  force  of  imagination  is;  either  upon  the  body 
imaginant,  or  upon  another  body :  wherein  it  will 
be  like  that  labour  of  Hercules,  in  purging  the 
stable  of  Augeas,  to  separate  from  superstitious 
and  magical  arts  and  observations,  any  thing  that  is 
clean  and  pure  natural ;  and  not  to  be  either  con- 
temned or  condemned.  And  although  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  this  in  more  places  than  one, 
yet  we  will  now  make  some  entrance  thereinto. 

Experiments  in  consort^  monitory^  touching  Irans^ 
mission  (f  spirits^  and  the  force  of  imagination, 
901.  Men  are  to  admonished  that  they  do  not 
withdraw  credit  from  operations  by  transmission 
of  spirits,  and  force  of  imaginations,  because  the 
effects  fail  sometimes.  For  as  in  infection,  and 
contagion  from  body  to  body,  as  the  plague,  and 
the  like,  it  is  most  certain  that  the  inf(*ction  is  re- 
ceived, many  times,  by  the  body  passive,  but  yet 
is,  by  the  strength  and  good  disposition  tliereof, 
repulsed  and  wrought  out,  before  it  be  formed  in- 
to a  disease;  so  much  more  in  impressions  from 
mind  to  mind,  or  from  spirit  to  spirit,  the  impres- 
sion taketh,  but  is  encountered  and  overcome  by 
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the  mind  and  spirit,  which  18  passire,  before  it 
work  any  maniftiat  effecL  And  therefore  they 
work  most  upon  weak  minds  and  spirits ;  as  those 
of  women,  sick  persons,  superstitioas  and  fearful 
persons,  children,  and  young  creatures : 

**  Nocio  quia  teneros  oc«Ib«  nibi  IkseiiMt  agnos  :^' 

The  poet  speaketh  not  of  sheep,  but  of  lambs. 
As  for  the  weakness  of  the  power  of  them  upon 
kings  and  magistrates,  it  may  be  ascribed,  besides 
the  main,  which  is  the  protection  of  God  oTer 
those  that  execute  his  place,  to  the  weakness  of 
the  imagination  of  the  imaginan^:  for  it  is  hard 
for  a  witch  or  a  sorcerer  to  put  on  a  belief  that 
they  can  hurt  such  persons. 

902.  Men  are  to  be  admonished,  on  the  other 
Bide,  that  they  do  not  easily  give  place  and  credit 
to  these  operations,  because  they  succoed  many 
times ;  for  the  cause  of  this  success  is  oft  to  be 
truly  ascribed  unto  the  force  of  affection  and 
imagination  upon  the  body  agent :  and  then  by  a 
secondary  means  it  may  work  upon  a  diverse 
body:  as  for  example,  if  a  man  carry  a  planet's 
seal,  or  a  ring,  or  some  part  of  a  beast,  believing 
strongly  that  it  will  help  him  to  obtain  his  love; 
or  to  keep  him  from  danger  of  hurt  in  fight;  or 
to  prevail  in  suit,  &c.,  it  may  make  him  more 
active  and  industrious:  and  again,  more  con- 
fident and  persisting,  than  otherwise  he  would 
be.  Now  the  great  effects  that  may  come  of  in- 
dustry and  perseverance,  especially  in  civil  busi- 
ness, who  knoweth  noti  For  we  see  -audacity 
doth  almost  bind  and  mate  tlie  weaker  sort  of 
minds;  and  the  state  of  human  actions  is  so  varia- 
ble, that  to  try  things  oft,  and  never  to  give  over, 
doth  wonders :  therefore  it  were  a  mere  fallacy 
and  mistaking  to  ascribe  that  to  the  force  of  ima- 
gination upon  another  body  which  is  but  the  force 
of  imagination  upon  the  proper  body ;  for  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  imagination  and  vehement 
affection  work  greatly  upon  the  body  of  the  ima- 
ginant;  as  we  shall  show  in  due  place. 

903.  Men  are  to  be  admonished,  that  as  they 
are  not  to  mistake  the  causes  of  these  operations ; 
80  much  less  they  are  to  mistake  the  fact  or  effect ; 
and  rashly  to  take  that  for  done  which  is  not 
done.  And  therefore,  as  divers  wise  judges  have 
prescribed  and  cautioned,  men  may  not  too  rashly 
believe  the  confessions  of  witches,  nor  yet  the 
evidence  against  them.  For  the  witches  them- 
selves are  imaginative,  and  believe  ofVtimes  they 
do  that  which  they  do  not:  and  people  are  credu- 
lous in  that  point,  and  ready  to  impute  accidents 
and  natural  operations  to  witchcraft.  It  is  worthy 
(he  observing,  that  both  in  ancient  and  late  times, 
as  in  theThessalian  witches,  and  the  meetings  of 
witches  that  have  been  recorded  by  so  many  late 
confessions,  the  great  wondere  which  they  tell,  of 
carrying  in  the  air,  transforming  themselves  into 
other  bodies,  &c.,  are  still  reported  to  be  wrought, 
not  by  incantations  or  ceremonies,  but  by  oint- 


ments, and  anointing  themselves  all  over.  This 
may  justly  move  a  man  to  think  that  these  fables 
are  the  effects  of  imagination :  for  it  is  certain 
that  ointments  do  all,  if  they  be  laid  on  anything 
thick,  by  stopping  of  the  pores,  shut  in  the  va- 
pours, and  send  them  to  the  head  extremely. 
And  for  the  particular  ingredients  of  those  niagi^ 
cal  ointments,  it  is  like  they  are  opiate  and  sopo- 
riferous.  For  anointing  of  the  forehead,  neck, 
feet,  back-bone,  we  know,  is  used  for  procuring 
dead  sleeps :  and  if  any  man  say  that  this  effect 
would  be  better  done  by  inward  potions ;  answer 
may  be  made,  that  the  medicines  which  go  to  the 
ointments  are  so  strong,  that  if  they  were  used 
inwards,  they  would  kill  those  that  use  them :  and 
therefore  they  work  potently,  though  outwards. 

We  will  divide  the  several  kinds  of  the  opera- 
tions by  transmission  of  spirits  and  imaginations, 
which  will  give  no  small  light  to  the  experiments 
that  follow.  All  operations  by  transmission  of 
spirits  and  imagination,  have  this;  that  they 
work  at  distance,  and  not  at  touch ;  and  they  an 
these  being  distinguished. 

904.  The  first  is  the  transmission  or  emission 
of  the  thinner  and  more  airy  parts  of  bodies;  as 
in  odours  and  infections ;  and  this  is,  of  all  the 
rest,  the  most  corporeal.  But  you  must  remem- 
ber withal,  that  there  be  a  number  of  those  emis- 
sions, both  wholesome  and  unwholesome,  that 
give  no  smell  at  all :  for  the  plague,  many  times 
when  it  is  taken,  giveth  no  scent  at  all :  and  there 
be  many  good  and  healthful  aire  that  do  appear 
by  habitation  and  other  proofs,  that  differ  not  in 
smell  from  other  airs.  And  under  this  head  yon 
may  place  all  imbibitions  of  air,  where  the  sub- 
stance is  material,  odour-like,  whereof  some  never- 
theless are  strange,  and  very  suddenly  diffused ; 
as  the  alteration  which  the  air  receiveth  in  Egypt, 
almost  immediately,  upon  the  rising  of  the  river 
of  Nilus,  whereof  we  have  spoken. 

905.  The  second  is  the  transmission  or  emis- 
sion of  those  things  that  we  call  spiritual  species; 
as  visibles  and  sounds :  the  one  whereof  we  have 
handled,  and  the  other  we  shall  handle  in  due 
place.  These  move  swiftly  and  at  great  dis- 
tance, but  then  they  require  a  medium  well  dis- 
posed, and  their  transmission  is  easily  stopped. 

906.  The  third  is  the  emissions  which  cause 
attraction  of  certain  bodies  at  distance,  wherein, 
though  the  loadstone  be  commonly  placed  in  the 
firet  rank,  yet  we  think  good  to  except  it  and  re- 
fer it  to  another  head;  but  the  drawing  of  amber 
and  jet,  and  other  electric  bodies,  and  the  attrac- 
tion in  gold  of  the  spirit  of  quicksilver  at  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  attraction  of  heat  at  distance ;  and 
that  of  fire  to  naphtlia ;  and  that  of  some  herbs  to 
water,  though  at  distance;  and  divere  othera;  we 
shall  handle,  but  yet  not  under  the  present  title, 
but  under  the  title  of  attraction  in  genera). 

907.  The  fourth  is  the  emission  of  spirits,  and 
immateriate  powers  and  virtues,  in  those  things 
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which  work  by  the  uniTersal  configaration  and 
•ympathy  of  the  world ;  not  by  forms,  or  celestial 
influxes,  as  is  vainly  taught  and  received,  but  by 
Uie  primitive  nature  of  matter,  and  the  seeds  of 
things.  Of  this  kind  is,  as  we  yet  suppose,  the 
working  of  the  loadstone,  which  is  by  consent 
with  the  globe  of  the  earth ;  of  this  kind  is  the 
motion  of  gravity,  which  is  by  consent  of  dense 
bodies  with  the  globe  of  the  earth :  of  this 
kind  is  some  disposition  of  bodies  to  rotation, 
and  particularly  from  east  to  west:  of  which 
kind  we  conceive  the  main  float  and  refloat 
of  the  sea  is,  which  is  by  consent  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  part  of  the  diurnal  motion.  These  im- 
materiate  virtues  have  this  property  differing 
from  others ;  that  the  diversity  of  the  medium 
hindereth  them  not;  but  they  pass  through  all 
mediums,  yet  at  determinate  distances.  And  of 
these  we  shall  speak,  as  they  are  incident  to  se- 
veral titles. 

908.  The  fifth  is,  the  emission  of  spirits ;  and 
this  is  the  principal  in  our  intention  to  handle 
now  in  this  place ;  namely,  the  operation  of  the 
^irits  of  the  mind  of  man  upon  other  spirits :  and 
this  is  of  a  double  nature,  the  operations  of  the 
affections,  if  they  be  vehement,  and  the  operation 
of  the  imagination,  if  it  be  strong.  But  these  two 
are  so  coupled,  as  we  shall  handle  them  together; 
for  when  an  envious  or  amorous  aspect  doth  infect 
the  spirits  of  another,  there  is  joined  both  affection 
and  imagination. 

909.  The  sixth  is,  the  influxes  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  besides  these  two  manifest  ones,  of  heat 
and  light  But  these  we  will  handle  where  we 
handle  the  celestial  bodies  and  motions. 

910.  The  seventh  is,  the  operations  of  sjrm- 
pathy,  which  the  writers  of  natural  magic  have 
brought  into  an  art  or  precept:  and  it  is  this; 
that  if  you  desire  to  superinduce  any  virtue  or 
disposition  upon  a  person,  you  should  take  the 
living  creature  in  which  that  virtue  is  most  emi- 
nent, and  in  perfection;  of  that  creature  you 
must  take  the  parts  wherein  that  virtue  chiefly  is 
collocated :  again,  you  must  take  those  parts  in  the 
time  and  act  when  that  virtue  is  most  in  exer- 
cise :  and  then  you  must  apply  it  to  that  part  of 
man  wherein  that  virtue  chiefly  consisteUi.  As 
if  you  would  superinduce  courage  and  fortitude^ 
take  a  lion  or  a  cock ;  and  take  the  heart,  tooth, 
or  paw  of  the  lion;  or  the  heart  or  spur  of  the 
cock :  take  those  parts  immediately  after  the  lion 
or  the  cock  have  been  in  fight,  and  let  them  be 
worn  upon  a  man^s  heart  or  wrist.  Of  these,  and 
such  like  sympathies,  we  shall  speak  under  this 
present  title. 

911.  The  eighth  and  last  is,  an  emission  of 
immateriate  virtues,  such  as  we  are  a  little  doubt- 
fhl  to  propound,  it  is  so  prodigious;  but  that  it  is 
80  constantly  avouched  by  many ;  and  we  have 
set  it  down  as  a  law  to  ourselves,  to  examine 
things  to  the  bottom;  and  not  to  receive  upon 


credit  or  reject  upon  improbabilities,  until  theie 
hath  passed  a  due  examination.  This  is  the  sym- 
pathy of  individuals;  for  as  there  is  a  sympathy 
of  species,  so  it  may  be  there  is  a  sympa^y  of 
individuals :  that  is,  that  in  things,  or  the  parts 
of  things  that  have  been  once  contiguous  or 
entile,  there  afaould  remain  a  transmission  of 
virtue  from  the  one  to  the  other :  as  between  the 
weapon  and  the  wound.  Whereupon  is  blazed 
abroad  the  operation  of  unguentem  teli :  and  so 
of  a  piece  of  lard,  or  stick  of  elder,  &c.,  that  if 
part  of  it  be  consumed  or  putrefied,  it  will  work 
upon  the  other  part  severed.  Now  we  will  pur* 
sue  the  instances  themselves. 

ExperimentM  in  eoiuort  touching  emission  oftpirit§ 
in  vapour  or  exhalation^  odour^Hke, 

912.  The  plague  is  many  times  taken  without 
manifest  sense,  as  hath  been  said.  And  they  re- 
port, that  where  it  is  found,  it  hath  a  scent  of  the 
smell  of  a  mellow  apple ;  and,  as  some  say,  of 
May-flowers :  and  it  is  also  received,  that  smells 
of  flowers  that  are  mellow  and  luscious,  are  ill 
for  the  plague,  as  white  lilies,  cowslips,  and  hy- 
acinths. 

913.  The  plague  is  not  easily  received  by  such 
as  continually  are  about  them  that  have  the 
plague ;  as  keepers  of  the  sick,  and  physicians ; 
nor  again  by  such  as  take  antidotes,  either  in- 
ward, as  mithridate,  juniper-berries,  rue,  leaf  apd 
seed,&c.,  or  outward,  as  angelica,  zedoary,  and 
the  like,  in  the  mouth ;  tar,  galbanum,  and  the 
like,  in  perfume;  nor  again  by  old  people,  and 
such  as  are  of  a  dry  and  cold  complexion.  On 
the  other  side,  the  plague  taketh  soonest  hold  of 
those  that  come  out  of  a  fresh  air,  and  of  those  that 
are  fasting,  and  of  children ;  and  it  is  likewise 
noted  to  go  in  a  blood,  more  than  to  a  stranger. 

914.  The  most  pernicious  infection,  next  ^e 
plague,  is  the  smell  of  the  jail,  when  prisoners 
have  been  long,  and  close,  and  nastily  kept; 
whereof  we  have  had  in  our  time  experience  twice 
or  thrice ;  when  both  the  judges  that  sat  upon  the 
jail,  and  numbers  of  those  that  attended  the  busi- 
ness or  were  present,  sickened  upon  it,  and  died. 
Therefore  it  were  good  wisdom,  that  in  such 
cases  the  jail  were  aired  before  they  be  brought 
forth. 

915.  Out  of  question,  if  such  foul  smells  be 
made  by  art,  and  by  the  hand,  they  consist  chiefly 
of  man*s  flesh  or  sweat  putrefied ;  for  they  are  not 
those  stinks  which  the  nostrils  straight  abhor  and 
expel,  that  are  most  pernicious ;  but  such  airs  as 
have  some  similitude  with  man*s  body :  and  so 
insinuate  themselves,  and  betray  the  spirits. 
There  may  be  great  danger  in  using  such  compo- 
sitions, in  great  meetings  of  people  within 
houses ;  as  in  churches,  at  arraignments,  at  plays 
and  solemnities,  and  the  like :  for  poisoning  of 
air  is  no  less  dangerous  than  poisoning  of  water, 
which  hath  been  used  by  the  Turks  in  the  ware 
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Md  WM  and  bjr  Bnimnimel  CeouieiniB  towards 
the  ChristiaBS,  whm  they  pueed  Ibroagh  his 
gauntly  to  the  Holj  Land.  And  these  impoison- 
MenU  of  air  are  the  more  dangerous  in  meetings 
«f  people,  because  the  much  breath  of  people  doth 
fntba  the  reception  of  the  infection ;  and  there- 
fomt  where  any  such  thing  is  feared,  it  were  good 
those  publie  places  were  perfumed,  before  the  as- 
semblies. 

916.  The  impoisonment  of  particular  persons 
iy  odours,  hatii  been  reported  to  be  in  perfumed 
g^ofee,  or  the  like :  and  it  is  like,  they  mingle 
the  poison  that  is  deadly,  which  some  smells  that 
are  sweet,  which  also  ibaketh  it  the  sooner  re- 
neived.   Plagues  also  have  been  raised  by  anoint- 

of  the  chinks  of  doors,  and  the  like;  not 
mneh  by  the  touch,  as  for  that  it  is  common 
fer  men,  when  they  find  any  thing  wet  upon  their 
fingers,  to  put  them  to  their  nose;  Which  men 
ibeiefore  should  take  heed  how  they  do.  The 
bast  is,  that  these  compositions  of  infectious  airs 
-esamot  be  made  without  danger  of  death  to  them 
that  make  them.  Bat  then  again,  they  may  have 
•ome  antidotes  to  saye  themselves ;  so  diat  men 
^OTtght  not  to  be  secure  of  it. 

917.  There  have  been  in  divers  countries  great 
plagues,  by  the  putrefaction  of  great  swarms  of 
grasshoppers  and  locusts,  when  they  have  been 
dead  and  cast  upon  heaps. 

918.  It  bappeneth  often  in  mines,  that  there  are 
4amps  which  kill,  either  by  suffocation,  or  by  the 
poisoiious  nature  of  the  mineral :  and  those  that 
^eai  much  in  refining,  or  other  works  about 
KfCsls  and  minerals,  have  their  brains  hurt  and 
stupefied  by  the  metalline  vapours.  Amongst 
whi^  is  noted,  that  the  spirits  of  quicksilver 

•^tber  fly  to  the  skull,  teeth,  or  bones :  insomuch 
as  gilders  use  to  have  a  piece  of  gold  in  their 
mouth,  to  draw  the  spirits  of  the  quicksilver; 
which  gold  afterwards  they  find  to  be  whitened. 
There  are  also  certain  lakes  and  pits,  such  as  that 
ef  Avemus,  that  poison  birds,  as  it  is  said,  which  fly 
over  them,  or  men  that  stay  too  long  about  them. 

919.  The  vapour  of  charcoal  or  sea*coal,  in  a 
dose  room,  hath  killed  many ;  and  it  is  the  more 
dsngerous,  because  it  cometh  without  any  ill 
emell,  but  stealeth  on  by  little  and  little,  inducing 
eoly  a  faintness,  without  any  manifest  strangling. 
When  the  Dutchmen  wintered  at  Nova  Zembla, 
and  that  they  could  gather  no  more  sticks,  they 
ftn  tomake  fire  of  some  sea-coal  they  had,  where- 
with, at  first,  they  were  much  refreshed ;  but  a 
Htde  after  they  had  sat  about  the  fire,  there  grew 
a  general  silence  and  loathness  to  speak  amongst 
Ihem :  and  immediately  after,  one  of  the  weakest 
ef  the  company  fell  down  in  a  swoon :  whereupon 
they  doubting  what  it  was,  opened  their  door  to 
lot  in  air,  and  so  saved  themselves.  The  effect, 
BO  doubt,  is  wrought  by  the  inspissation  of  the 
air;  and  so  of  the  breath  and  spirits.    The  like 

in  rooms  newly  plastered,  if  a  fire  be 


made  in  them;  whereof  no  less  man  thsA  the 
emperor  Jovinianus  died. 

930.  Vide  the  experiment  803,  touehing  the  in- 
fectious nature  of  the  air,  upon  the  first  showafs, 
after  a  long  drought 

921.  It  hath  come  to  pass,  that  some  apothee»- 
ries,  upon  stamping  of  colloquintida,  have  been 
put  into  a  great  scouring  by  the  vapour  only. 

922.  It  hath  been  a  practice  to  burn  a  pepper 
they  call  Guiney-pepper,  which  hath  such  a 
strong  spirit,  that  it  provoketh  a  continual  sneei- 
ing  in  those  that  are  in  the  room. 

923.  It  is  an  ancient  tradition,  that  blear- 
eyes  infect  sound  eyes ;  and  that  a  menstmeoa 
woman,  looking  upon  a  glass,  doth  rust  it:  nay* 
they  have  an  opinion  which  seemeth  fabnloia; 
that  menstruous  women  going  over  a  field  or  gar- 
den, do  corn  and  herbs  good  by  killing  the  worma. 

924.  The  tradition  is  no  less  ancient,  that  the 
basilisk  killethby  aspect;  and  that  the  wolf,  if  he 
see  a  man  first,  by  aspect  striketh  a  man  hoarse. 

925.  Perfumes  convenient  do  dry  and  stiength- 
en  the  brain,  and  stay  rheums  and  defluxtoas, 
as  we  find  in  fume  of  rosemary  dried,  and  lignam 
aloes;  and  calamus  taken  at  the  month  and 
nostrils :  and  no  doubt  there  be  other  perfnmaa 
that  do  moisten  and  refresh,  and  are  fit  to  be  i 
in  burning  agues,  consumptions,  and  loo 
wakefulness:  such  as  are  rose-water,  vinegart 
lemon-peel,  violets,  the  leaves  of  vines  sprhi- 
kled  with  a  little  rose-wat»,  dec. 

926.  Th^  do  use  in  sudden  fidntunga  and 
swoonings  to  put  a  handkerchief  with  roae-watsr 
or  a  little  vinegar  to  the  nose :  whieh  gathaceth 
together  again  the  spirits,  whieh  are  upon  poifll 
to  resolve  and  fall  away. 

927.  Tobacco  comforteth  the  spirits,  and  di^ 
chargeth  weariness,  which  it  worketh  pardy  by 
opening,  but  chiefly  by  the  opiate  virtue,  whioh 
condenseth  the  spirits.  It  wers  good  therefiNe  la 
try  the  taking  of  fumes  by  pipes,  as  they  do  ia 
tobacco,  of  oUier  things;  as  well  to  dry  and  com- 
fort, as  for  other  intentions.  I  wish  trial  be  made 
of  the  drying  fume  of  rosemary,  and  lignum 
aloes,  before  mentioned,  in  pipe ;  and  ao  of  nat* 
meg,  and  folium  indum,  &c. 

923.  The  following  of  the  plough  hath  been 
approved  for  refreshing  the  spirits  and  procuring 
appetite ;  but  to  do  it  in  the  ploughing  for  wheat 
or  rye,  is  not  so  good,  because  the  earth  haA  spent 
her  sweet  breath  in  vegetables  put  forth  in  sum- 
mer. It  is  better  therefore  to  do  it  when  yon 
sow  barley.  But  because  ploughing  is  tied  to  • 
seasons,  it  is  best  to  take  the  air  of  the  earth  new 
turned  up,  by  digging  with  ^e  apade,  or  stand- 
ing by  him  that  diggeth.  Crentlewomen  may  do 
themselves  much  good  by  kneeling  iqKm  a 
cushion,  and  weeding.  And  these  things  jtm 
may  practise  in  the  best  seasons;  whieh  is  ewer 
the  early  spring,  before  the  earth  pntteth  fortli 
the  vegetables,  and  in  the  sweetest  earth  yoa  can 
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cboosa.  It  would  be  done  also  when  the  dew  is 
a  little  off  the  grround,  lest  the  vapour  be  too  moist. 
1  knew  a  great  man  that  lived  lonfir,  who  had  a 
clean  clod  of  earth  brought  to  him  every  morning 
as  he  sat  in  his  bed :  and  he  would  hold  his  head 
over  it  a  good  pretty  while.  I  commend  also, 
sometimes,  in  digging  of  new  earth,  to  pour  in 
some  Malmsey  or  Greek  wine,  that  the  vapour  of 
the  earth  and  wilte  together  may  comfort  the 
spirits  the  more :  provided  always  it  be  not  taken 
for  a  heathen  sacrifice,  or  libation  to  the  earth. 

929.  They  have  in  physic  use  of  pomanders, 
and  knots  of  powders,  for  drying  of  rheums,  com- 
forting of  the  heart,  provoking  of  sleep,  &c.    For 

.  though  those  things  be  not  so  strong  as  perfumes, 
yet  you  may  have  them  continually  in  your  hand ; 
whereas  perfumes  you  can  take  but  at  times ;  and 
besides,  there  be  divers  things  that  breathe  better 
of  themselves,  than  when  they  come  to  the  fire ; 

.  as  nigella  romana,  the  seed  of  melanthium,  amo- 
mum,  &c. 

930.  There  be  two  things  which,  inwardly  used, 
do  cool  and  condense  the  spirits ;  and  I  wish  the 
same  to  be  tried  outwardly  in  vapours.  The  on« 
is  nitre,  which  1  would  have  dissolved  in  Malm- 
sey, or  Greek  wine,  and  so  the  smell  of  the  wine 
taken ;  or  if  you  would  have  it  more  forcible,  pour 
of  it  upon  a  firepan,  well  heated,  as  they  do  rose- 
water  and  yinegar.    The  other  is  the  distilled 

.water  of  wild  poppy,  which  I  wish  to  be  mingled, 
at  half,  witli  rose-water,  and  so  taken  with  some 
mixture  of  a  few  cloves  in  a  perfuming  pan.  The 
like  would  be  done  with  the  distilled  water  of 
aafiVon-flowers. 

931.  Smells  of  musk,  and  amber,  and  civet,  are 
thought  to  further  vcnerous  appetite ;  which  they 
may  do  by  the  refreshing  and  calling  forth  of  the 
spirits. 

932.  Incense  and  nidorous  smells,  such  as 
were  of  sacrifices,  were  thought  to  intoxicate  the 
brain,  and  to  dispose  men  to  devotion :  which 
they  may  do  by  a  kind  of  sadness,  and  contrista- 
tion  of  the  spirits ;  and  partly  also  by  heating  and 
exalting  them.  We  see  that  amongst  the  Jews  the 
principal  perfume  of  the  sanctuary  was  forbidden 
all  common  uses. 

933.  There  be  some  perfumes  prescribed  by  the 
writers  of  natural  magic,  which  procure  pleasant 
dreams :  and  some  others,  as  they  say,  that  pro- 
cure prophetical  dreams;  as  tlie  seeds  of  flax, 
fleawort,  &c. 

934.  It  is  certain,  that  odours  do,  in  a  small 
degree,  nourish  ;  especially  tlie  odour  of  wine; 

«and  we  see  men  an  hungered  do  love  to  smell  hot 
bread.  It  is  related  that  Democritus,  when  he 
lay  a  dying,  heard  a  woman  in  the  house  com- 
plain that  she  should  be  kept  from  being  at  a  feast 
and  solemnity,  which  she  much  desired  to  see, 
because  there  wbuld  be  a  corpse  in  the  house ; 
whereupon  he  caused  loaves  of  new  bread  to  be 
tent  for,  and  opened  them,  and  poured  a  little 


wine  into  them ;  and  so  kept  himself  alive  with 
the  odour  of  them,  till  the  feast  was  past.  I 
knew  a  gentleman  that  would  fast,  sometimes 
three  or  four,  yea,  five  days,  without  meat,  bread, 
or  drink ;  but  the  same  man  used  to  have  conti* 
nually  a  great  wisp  of  herbs  that  he  smelted  on ; 
and  amongst  those  herbs,  some  esculent  herbs  of 
strong  scent;  as  onions,  garlic,  leeks,  and  the 
like. 

935.  They  do  use,  for  the  accident  of  the  mo- 
ther, to  burn  feathers  and  other  things  of  ill  odour; 
and  by  those  ill  smells  the  rising  of  the  mother  i» 
put  down. 

936.  There  be  airs  which  the  physicians  ad- 
vise their  patients  to  remove  unto,  in  consump^ 
tions,  or  upon  recovery  of  long  sicknesses; 
which,  commonly,  are  plain  champaigns,  but  gnm^ 
ing,  and  not  oTer-grown  with  heath  or  the  like; 
or  else  timbler-shades,  as  in  forests,  and  the  like. 
It  is  noted  also,  that  groves  of  bays  do  forbid  pes- 
tilent airs :  which  was  account^  a  great  causa 
of  the  wholesome  air  of  Antiochia.  There  be  also 
some  soils  that  put  forth  odorate  herbs  of  theon* 
selves ;  as  wild  thyme,  wild  marjoram,  penny- 
royal, camomile;  and  in  which  the  brier  rosea^ 
smell  almost  like  musk-roses ;  which,  no  doubt^. 
are  signs  that  do  discover  an  excellent  air. 

937.  It  were  good  for  men  to  think  of  having 
healthful  air  in  their  houses ;  which  will  never  be 
if  the  rooms  be  low  roofed,  or  full  of  windows  and 
doors ;  for  the  one  maketh  the  air  dose,  and  not 
fresh,  and  the  other  maketh  it  exceeding  unequal; 
which  is  a  great  enemy  to  health.  The  windows 
also  should  not  be  high  up  to  the  roof,  which  is  in 
use  for  beauty  and  magnificence,  but  low.  Also 
stonewalls  are  not  wholesome;  but  timber  is- 
more  wholesome;  and  especially  brick:  nay,  it 
hath  been  used  by  some  with  great  success  to 
make  their  walls  thick ;  and  to  put  a  lay  of  chalk 
between  the  bricks,  to  take  away  all  dampish- 
ness. 

Experiment  solitary  touchinfr  the  emimons  of  spt" 
ritual  tpecies  which  affect  the  tenses, 

938.  These  emissions,  as  we  said  before,  ara 
handled,  and  ought  to  be  handled  by  themselves 
under  their  proper  titles :  that  is,  visibles  and  au- 
dibles,  each  apart:  in  this  place  it  shall  suffice  U> 
give  some  general  observations  common  to  both. 
First,  they  seem  to  be  incorporeal.  Secondly, 
they  work  swiftly.  Thirdly,  they  work  at  large 
distances.  Fourthly,  incurious  varieties.  Fifth- 
ly, they  are  not  eflective  of  any  thing ;  nor  leave 
no  work  behind  them ;  but  are  energies  merely  t 
for  their  working  upon  mirrors  and  places  of  echo 
doth  not  alter  any  thing  in  those  bodies ;  but  it 
is  the  same  action  with  the  original,  only  reper* 
cussed.  And  as  for  the  shaking  of  windows,  or 
rarifying  the  air  by  great  noises,  and  the  beat 
caused  by  burning-glasses :  they  are  rather  con- 
comitants  of  the  audible  and  visible  species,  than- 
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the  effects  of  them.  Sixthly,  they  seem  tD  be  of 
so  tender  and  weak  a  nature,  as  they  affect  only 
such  a  rare  and  attenuate  substance,  as  is  the  spi- 
rit of  living  creatures. 

ExpenmenU  in  contort  touching  the  tmusion  cf  in^ 
tnaUriaU  virtues  from  the  minds  and  spirits  cf 
meny  either  by  affections^  or  by  imaginations^  or 
by  other  impressions. 

939.  It  is  mentioned  in  some  stories,  that 
where  children  have  been  exposed,  or  taken  away 
yonng  from  their  parents;  and  that  afterwards 
they  have  approached  to  their  parents'  presence, 
the  parents,  though  they  have  not  known  them, 
have  had  a  secret  joy  or  other  alteration  there- 
upon, 

940.  There  was  an  Egyptian  soothsayer,  that 
made  Antonios  believe,  that  his  genius,  which 
otherwise,  was  brave  and  confident,  was,  in  the 
presence  of  Octavianns  Cesar,  poor  and  coward- 
ly ;  and  therefore,  he  advised  him  to  absent  him- 
self as  much  as  he  could,  and  remove  far  from  him. 
This  soothsayer  was  thought  to  be  suborned  by 
Cleopatra,  to  make  him  live  in  Egypt,  and  other 
remote  places  from  Rome.  Howsoever,  the  con- 
ceit of  a  predominant  or  mastering  spirit  of  one 
man  over  another,  is  ancient,  and  received  still, 
even  in  vulgar  opinion. 

941.  There  are  conceits,  that  some  men  that 
are  of  an  ill  and  melancholy  nature,  do  incline  the 
company  into  which  they  come  to  be  sad  and  ill- 
disposed  ;  and  contrariwise,  that  others  that  are 
of  a  jovial  nature,  do  dispose  the  company  to  be 
merry  and  cheerful.  And  again,  that  some  men 
are  lucky  to  be  kept  company  with  and  employed  ; 
and  others  unlucky.  Certainly,  it  is  agreeable 
to  reason,  that  there  are  at  the  least  some  light 
effluxions  from  spirit  to  spirit,  when  men  are  in 
presence  one  with  another,  as  well  as  from  body 
to  body. 

949.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  old  men  who 
have  loved  young  company,  and  been  conversant 
continually  with  them,  have  been  of  long  life ; 
thptr  spirits,  as  it  seemeth,  being  recreated  by 
such  company.  Such  were  the  ancient  sophists 
and  rhetoricians ;  which  ever  had  young  auditors 
and  disciples;  as  Georgias,  Protagoras, Isocrates, 
&c.,  who  lived  till  they  w^  a  hnindred  years 
old.  And  so  likewise  did  mfady  of  the  grammarians 
and  school-masters ;  such  as  was  Orbilius,  &c. 

943.  Audacity  and  confidence  doth,  in  civil  bu- 
siness, 80  great  effects,  as  a  man  may  reasonably 
doubt,  that  besides  the  very  daring,  and  earnest^ 
ness,and  persisting,  and  importunity,  there  should 
be  some  secret  binding,  and  stooping  of  other 
men's  spirits  to  such  persons. 

944.  The  afifections,  no  doubt,  do  make  the 
^irits  more  powerful  and  active ;  and  especially 
those  afl^tions  which  draw  the  spirits  into  the 
eyes:  which  are  two;  love,  and  envy,  which  is 
called  oocalos  mains.    As  for  love,  the  Platonists, 
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some  of  them,  go  so  far  as  to  hold  that  the  spirit 
of  the  lover  doth  pass  into  the  spirits  of  the  per- 
son loved ;  which  oauseth  the  desire  of  return  into 
the  body  whence  it  was  emitted ;  whereupon  fol- 
io weth  that  appetite  of  contact  and  conjunction 
which  is  in  lovers.  And  this  is  observed  like- 
wise, that  the  aspects  which  procure  love,  are  not 
gazings,  but  sudden  glances  a^d  dartings  of  the 
eye,  as  for  envy,  that  emitteth  some  malign  and 
'  poisonous  spirit,  which  taketh  hold  of  the  spirit 
of  another :  and  is  likewise  of  greatest  force  when 
the  cast  of  the  eye  is  oblique.  It  hath  been  noted 
also,  that  it  is  most  dangerous  when  an  envious 
eye  is  cast  upon  persons  in  glory,  and  triumph^ 
and  joy.  The  reason  whereof  i»,  for  that  at  such 
times  the  spirits  come  forth  most  into  the  outward 
parts,  and  so  meet  the  percussion  of  the  envious 
eye  more  at  hand :  and  therefore  it  hath  been 
noted,  that  aiVer  great  triumphs,  men  have  been 
ill-disposed  for  some  days  following.  We  see 
the  opinion  of  fascination  is  ancient,  for  both  e^ 
facts ;  of  procuring  love;  and  sickness  caused  by 
envy :  and  fascination  is  ever  by  the  eye.  But 
yet  if  there  be  any  such  infection  from  spirit  to 
spirit,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  worketh  by 
presence,  and  not  by  the  eye  alone  :  yet  most  for- 
cibly by  the  eye. 

945.  Fear  and  shame  are  likewise  infective; 
for  we  see  that  the  starting  of  one  will  make  an- 
other ready  to  start:  and  when  one  man  is  out  of 
countenance  in  a  company,  others  do  likewise 
blush  in  his  behalf. 

Now  we  will  speak  of  the  force  of  imagination 
upon  other  bodies,  and  of  the  means  to  exalt  and 
strengthen  it.  Imagination,  in  this  place,  1  under- 
stand to  be,  the  representation  of  an  individual 
thought.  Imagination  is  of  three  kinds:  the  first 
joined  with  belief  of  that  which  is  to  come :  the 
second  joined  with  memory  of  that  which  is  past: 
and  the  third  is  of  things  present,  or  as  if  they 
were  present:  for  I  comprehend  in  this,  imagina- 
tions feigned,  and  at  pleasure,  as  if  one  should 
imagine  such  a  man  to  be  in  the  vestments  of  a 
pope,  or  to  have  wings.  I  single  out,  for  this 
time,  that  which  is  with  faith  or  belief  of  that 
which  i^  to  come.  The  inquisition  of  this  subject 
in  our  way,  which  is  by  induction,  is  wonderAil 
hard :  for  the  things  that  are  reported  are  full  of 
fables;  and  new  experiments  can  hardly  be  made, 
but  with  extreme  caution,  for  the  reason  which 
we  will  hereafter  declare. 

The  power  of  imagination  is  of  three  kinds ;  the 
first  upon  the  body  of  the  imaginant,  including 
likewise  the  child  in  the  mother's  womb;  the 
second  is,  the  power  of  it  upon  dead  bodies,  as 
plants,  wood,  stone,  metal,  &c. ;  the  third  is,  the 
power  of  it  upon  the  spirits  of  men  and  living 
creatures:  and  with  this  last  we  will  only  meddle. 

The  problem  therefore  is,  whether  a  man  cod^ 
stantly  and  strongly  believing  that  such  a  thing 
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tbtik  be,  M  thftt  Bach  nm  one  wi)l  Urte  hioiy  or 
iMt  rach  «D  one  will  giant  hkm  his  leqneet,  or 
mikh  an  one  shall  recover  a  sipknees,  or  the  IjJce, 
It  doth  help  any  thing  to  the  efieoting  of  the  thing 
Um\t  And  here  again  we  must  warily  diatin- 
■gnish ;  for  it  is  not  meant,  as  hath  been  partly  said 
before,  that  it  shonld  help  by  making  a  man  more 
•tOQt,  or  more  industrious,  in  which  kind  a  con- 
stant belief  doth  much,  but  merely  by  a  secret 
4iperation,  or  binding,  or  dianging  the  spirit  of 
another :  and  in  this  it  is  hard,  as  we  began  to 
say,  to  make  any  new  experiment;  for  I  cannot 
command  myself  to  belieye  what  I  will,  and  so  no 
trial  can  be  made.  Nay,  it  is  worse ;  for  what- 
soever a  man  imagineth  doubtingly,  or  with  fear, 
.must  needs  do  hurt,  if  imagination  have  any 
power  at  all ;  for  a  man  representeth  that  ofteoer 
that  he  feareth,  than  the  contrary. 

The  help  dierefore  is,  for  a  man  to  work  by  an- 
other, in  whom  he  may  create  belief,  and  not  by 
himself;  until  himself  have  found  by  experience, 
that  imagination  doth  prevail;  for  then  experi- 
ence wortceth  in  himself  belief;  if  the  belief  that 
•nefa  a  thing  shall  be,  be  joined  with  a  belief 
4liat  his  imagination  may  procure  it. 

946.  For  example :  I  related  oae  time  to  a  man 
that  was  curious  and  vain  enough  in  these  things, 
that  I  saw  a  kind  of  juggler,  that  had  a  pair  of 
«ards,  and  would  tdl  a  man  what  card  he  thought. 
This  [wetended  learned  man  told  me,  it  was  amis- 
taking  in  me;  ^for,**  said  he,  •^it  was  not  the 
knowledge  of  the  man's  thought,  for  that  is  pro- 
per to  God,  but  it  was  the  enforcing  of  a  thought 
opon  him,  and  binding  his  imagination  by  a 
stronger,  that  he  could  think  no  other  card." 
And  thereupon  he  asked  me  a  question  or  two, 
which  I  thought  he  did  but  cunningly,  knowing 
before  what  used  to  be  the  feats  of  the  juggler. 
*•  Sir,'*  said  he,  «« do  you  remember  whether  he 
told  the  card  the  man  thought,  himself,  or  bade 
another  to  tell  it !"  I  answered,  as  was  true,  that 
he  bade  another  tell  it.  Wbereunto  he  said, 
••So  I  thought:  for,"  said  he, «« himself  could  not 
have  put  on  so  strong  an  imagination;  but  by 
telling  the  other  the  card,  who  believed  that  the 
Juggler  was  some  strange  man,  and  could  do 
strange  things,  that  other  man  caught  a  strong 
imagination."  I  hearkened  unto  him,  thinking 
for  a  Tanity  he  spoke  prettily.  Then  he  asked  me 
another  question :  saith  he,  «*  Do  you  remember, 
whether  he  bade  the  man  think  the  oard  first,  and 
afterwards  told  the  other  man  in  his  ear  what 
he  should  think ;  or  else  that  he  did  whisper  first 
in  the  man's  ear  that  should  tell  the  card,  telling 
that  such  a  man  should  think  such  a  card,  and 
after  bade  the  man  think  a  card  1"  I  told  him,  as 
was  true ;  that  he  did  first  whisper  the  man  in  the 
ear,  that  such  a  man  should  think  such  a  card : 
upon  this  the  learned  man  did  much  exult  and 
please  himself,  saying;  «•  Lo,  you  may  see  that 
jnj  opinion  is  right;  for  if  the  man  had  thought 


first,  his  thonght  had  been  fixed;  but  the  otber 
imagining  fir^  bound  his  thought."  Whicbt 
thou^  it  did  somewhat  sink  with  me,  yet  I  made 
it  lighter  than  I  thought,  and  said,  I  thought  it 
was  confederacy  between  the  juggler  and  the  two 
servants :  though,  indeed,  I  had  no  reason  so  to 
think,  for  they  were  both  my  facer's  servants,  and 
he  had  never  played  in  the  house  before.  The  jug- 
gler also  did  cause  a  garter,  to  be  held  up,  and  took 
upon  him  to  know,  that  such  a  one  should  point 
in  such  a  place  of  the  garter,  as  it  should  be 
near  so  many  inches  to  the  longer  end,  and  so 
many  to  the  shorter;  and  still  he  did  it,  by  fiist 
telling  the  imaginer,  and  after  bidding  the  aster 
think. 

Having  told  this  relation,  not  for  the  weight 
thereof^  but  because  it  doth  handsomely  open  the 
nature  of  the  question,  I  return  to  that  I  said,  that 
experiments  of  imagination  must  be  practised  bj 
others,  and  not  by  a  man's  self.  For  tiiere  be 
three  means  to  fortify  belief:  the  first  is  experi- 
ence ;  the  second  is  reason ;  and  the  third  is  ao- 
thority :  and  that  of  these  which  is  for  the  roost 
potent,  is  authority ;  for  belief  upon  reason,  or  ex- 
perience will  stagger. 

947.  For  authority,  it  is  of  two  kinds,  belief  in 
an  art,  and  belief  in  a  man.  And  for  things  of 
belief  in  an  art,  a  man  may  exercise  them  by  him- 
self; but  for  belief  in  a  man,  it  must  be  by  an- 
other. Therefore  if  a  man  believe  in  astrology, 
and  find  a  figure  prosperous,  or  believe  in  natnial 
magic,  and  that  a  ring  with  such  a  stone,  or  sueh 
a  piece  of  a  living  creature  carried,  will  do  good, 
it  may  help  his  imagination :  but  the  belief  in  a 
man  is  far  the  most  active.  But  howsoever,  all 
authori^  must  be  out  of  a  man's  self,  turned,  as 
was  said,  either  upon  an  art,  or  upon  a  man :  and 
where  aui&ority  is  from  one  man  to  another,  there 
the  second  must  be  ignorant,  and  not  learned,  or 
full  of  thoughts;  and  such  are,  for  the  most  part, 
all  witches  and  superstitious  persons,  whose  be- 
liefs, tied  to  their  teachers  and  traditions,  are  no 
whit  controlled  either  by  reason  or  experience; 
and  upon  the  same  reason,  in  magic,  they  use  for 
the  most  part  boys  and  young  people,  whose  spi- 
rits easiliest  take  belief  and  imagination. 

Now  to  fortify  imagination,  theie  be  three 
ways :  the  authority;  whence  the  belief  is  de- 
rived ;  means  to  quicken  and  corroborate  the  imsr 
gination :  and  means  to  repeat  it  and  refresh  it. 

948.  For  the  authority,  we  have  already 
spoken :  as  for  the  second,  namely,  the  means  to 
quicken  and  corroborate  the  imagination ;  we  see 
what  hath  been  used  in  magic,  if  th^te  be  in  those 
practices  any  thing  that  is  purely  natural,  as  vest- 
ments, characters,  words,  seals;  some  parts  of 
plants,  or  living  creatures :  stones,  choice  of  the 
hour,  gestures  and  motions;  also  incenses  sad 
odourB,  choice  of  society,  which  increaseth  una- 
ginatisn;  diets  and  preparations  for  some  tine 
befbfe*  And  for  words,  there  have  been  ever  used. 
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•cMtar  tmibaioas  words,  of  no  sense,  lest  they  should 
4lstiiib  the  imsgriiiatioQ,  or  words  of  similitade,  that 
Bay  seoond  and  feed  the  imagination ;  and  this 
was  ever  as  well  in  heathen  charms,  as  in  diarms 
4f  btler  times.  There  are  used  also  Scriptore 
wsfds ;  for  that  the  belief  that  religious  texts  and 
poids  hsTe  power,  may  strengthen  the  imagina- 
^itm.  And  for  the  same  reason,  Hebrew  words, 
w^ch  amongst  us  is  counted  the  holy  tongue,  and 
Iha  words  more  mystical,  are  often  used. 

949.  For  the  refreshing  of  the  imagination, 
wfaieh  was  the  third  means  of  exalting  it,  we 
4Nlo1he  practices  of  magic,  as  in  images  of  wax, 
and  the  like,  that  should  melt  by  little  and  little ; 
4r  some  other  things  buried  in  muck,  that  should 
potrefy  by  little  and  little;  or  the  like ;  for  so  oft 
aa  the  imaginant  doth  think  of  those  things,  so  oft 
4otik  he  represent  to  his  imagination  the  effect  of 
|hat  he  desireth. 

9d0.  If  there  be  any  power  in  imagination,  it  is 
isas  credible  that  it  should  be  so  incorporeal,  and 
immaleriate  a  Tirtue,  as  to  work  at  great  distances, 
«r  through  all  mediums,  or  upon  all  bodies :  but 
|hat  the  distance  must  be  competent,  the  medium 
BOi  adverse,  and  the  body  apt  and  proportionate. 
TTiarefore  if  there  be  any  operation  upon  bodies 
in  absence  by  natore,  it  is  like  to  be  conveyed 
6am  man  to  man,  as  fame  is ;  as  if  a  witch,  by 
BM^^nation,  should  hurt  any  afar  off,  it  cannot  be 
jiataraUy;  but  by  working  upon  the  spirit  of 
aoaie  that  cometh  to  the  witch;  and  from  that 
|0Xty  upon  the  imagination  of  another;  and  so 
upon  another;  till  it  come  to  one  that  hath  resort 
t»  the  party  intended ;  and  so  by  him  to  the  party 
lalended  himself.  And  although  they  speak, 
tot  it  sufficeth  to  take  a  point,  or  a  piece  of  the 
jniment,  or  the  name  of  the  party,  or  the  like ;  yet 
loere  is  less  credit  to  be  given  to  those  things, 
axeept  it  be  by  working  of  evil  spirits. 

The  experiments,  which  may  certainly  demon- 
BtaiB  the  power  of  imagination  upon  other  bodies, 
aiB  few  or  none :  for  the  experiments  of  witchcraft 
are  no  clear  proofs;  for  that  they  may  be  by 
m  tacit  operation  of  malign  spirits:  we  shall 
dierefore  be  forced,  in  this  inquiry,  to  resort  to 
D0W  experiments ;  wherein  we  can  give  only  di- 
xactions  of  trials,  and  not  any  positive  experi- 
ments. And  if  any  man  think  that  we  ought  to 
have  stayed  till  we  had  made  experiment  of  some 
-of  them  ourselves,  as  we  do  commonly  in  other 
titles,  the  truth  is,  that  these  effects  of  imagina- 
tion upon  other  bodies  have  so  little  credit  with 
-aa,  as  we  shall  try  them  at  leisure:  but  in  the 
tjoean  time  we  will  lead  others  the  way. 

951.  When  you  work  by  the  imagination  of 
Upother,  it  is  necessary  that  be,  by  whom  you 
work,  have  a  precedent  opinion  of  you  that  you 
can  do  strange  things ;  or  that  you  are  a  man  of 
art,  as  they  call  it;  for  else  the  simple  affirmation 
IP  another,  that  this  or  that  shall  be,  can  work 
but  a  weak  impression  in  his  imagination. 


959.  It  were  good,  because  you  cannot  disoem 
fully  of  the  strength  of  imagination  in  one  man 
more  than  another,  that  you  did  use  the  imagina* 
tion  of  more  than  one,  that  so  you  may  light  upon 
a  strong  one.  As  if  a  physician  should  tell  thiea 
or  four  of  his  patient*s  servants,  that  their  master 
shall  surely  recover. 

953.  The  imagination  of  one  that  you  shall  usOt 
such  is  the  variety  of  men's  minds,  cannot  be  al- 
ways alike  constant  and  strong;  and  if  the  suc- 
cess follow  not  speedily,  it  will  faint  and  lose 
strength.  To  remedy  this,  you  must  pretend  to 
him,  whose  imagination  you  use,  several  degrees 
of  means,  by  which  to  operate :  as  to  prescribe 
him  that  every  three  days,  if  he  find  not  the  suc- 
cess apparent,  he  do  use  another  root,  or  part  of  a 
beast,  or  ring,  &c.,  as  being  of  more  force :  and  if 
that  fail,  another ;  and  if  that,  another,  till  seven 
times.  Also  you  must  prescribe  a  good  large 
time  for  the  effe<^  you  promise ;  as  if  you  should 
tell  a  servant  of  a  sick  man  that  his  master  shall 
recover,  but  it  will  be  fourteen  days  ere  he  findeth 
it  apparently,  &c.  All  this  to  entertain  the  ima- 
^nation,  that  it  waver  less. 

954.  It  is  certain,  that  potions,  or  things  taken 
into  the  body;  incenses  and  perfumes  taken  at 
the  nostrils;  and  ointments  of  some  parts,  do 
naturally  work  upon  the  imagination  of  him 
that  taketh  them.  And  therefore  it  must  needs 
greatly  co-operate  with  the  imagination  of  him 
whom  you  use,  if  you  prescribe  him,  before  he 
do  use  the  receipt  for  the  work  which  he  desireth, 
that  he  do  take  such  a  pill,  or  a  spoonful  of  liquor; 
or  bum  such  an  incense ;  or  anoint  his  templefl^ 
or  the  soles  of  his  feet,  with  such  an  ointment  or 
oil :  and  you  must  choose,  for  the  composition  of 
such  pill,  perfume,  or  ointment,  such  ingredients 
as  do  make  the  spirits  a  little  more  gross  or  muddy ; 
whereby  the  imagination  will  fix  the  better. 

955.  The  body  passive,  and  to  be  wrought 
upon,  I  mean  not  of  the  imaginant,  b  better 
wrought  upon,  as  hath  been  partly  touched,  at 
some  times  than  at  others :  as  if  you  should  pre- 
scribe a  servant  about  a  sick  person,  whom  you 
have  possessed  that  his  master  shall  recover, 
when  his  master  is  fast  asleep,  to  use  such  a  root, 
or  such  a  root.  For  imagination  is  like  to  work 
better  upon  sleeping  men,  than  men  awake ;  as 
we  shall  show  when  we  handle  dreams. 

956.  We  find  in  the  art  of  memory,  that  images 
visible  work  better  than  other  conceits :  as  if  you 
would  remember  the  word  philosophy,  you  shall 
more  surely  do  it,  by  imagining,  that  such  a  man, 
for  men  are  best  places,  is  reading  upon  Aristotle's 
Physics ;  than  if  you  should  imagine  him  to  say, 
♦♦  I'll  go  study  philosophy."  And  therefore  this 
observation  would  be  translated  to  the  subject  wa 
now  speak  of:  for  the  more  lustrous  the  imagina- 
tion is,  it  filleth  and  fixeth  the  better.  And  theio- 
fore  I  conceive,  that  you  shall,  in  that  experiment 
whereof  we  spake  before,  of  binding  of  thoughta, 
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less  fail,  if  you  tell  one  that  such  an  one  shall 
name  one  of  twenty  men,  than  if  it  were  one  of 
twenty  cards.  The  experiment  of  binding  of 
thoughts  would  be  diversified  and  tried  to  the 
full :  and  yon  are  to  note,  whether  it  hit  for  the 
most  part,  though  not  always. 

957.  It  is  good  to  consider,  upon  what  things 
imagination  hath  most  force :  and  the  rule,  as  I 
conceive,  is,  that  it  hath  most  force  upon  things 
that  have  the  lightest  and  easiest  motions.  And 
therefore  above  all,  upon  the  spirits  of  men  :  and 
in  them,  upon  such  affections  as  move  lightest ; 
as  upon  procuring  of  love;  binding  of  lust,  which 
is  ever  with  imagination;  upon  men  in  fear;  or 
men  in  irresolution ;  and  the  like.  Whatsoever  is 
of  this  kind  would  be  throughly  inquired.  Trials 
likewise  woald  be  made  upon  plants,  and  that 
diligently :  as  if  you  should  tell  a  man,  that  such 
a  tree  would  die  this  year;  and  will  him  at  these 
and  these  times  to  go  unto  it,  to  see  how  it 
thriveth.  As  for  inanimate  things,  it  is  true  that 
the  motions  of  shuf&ing  of  cards,  or  casting  of 
dice,  are  very  light  motions:  and  there  is  a 
folly  very  usual,  that  gamesters  imagine,  that 
some  that  stand  by  them  bring  them  ill  luck. 
There  would  be  trial  also  made,  of  holding  a  ring 
by  a  thread  in  a  glass,  and  telling  him  that  hold- 
eth  it,  before,  that  it  shall  strike  so  many  times 
against  the  side  of  the  glass,  and  no  more ;  or 
of  holding  a  key  between  two  men*s  fingers, 
without  a  charm ;  and  to  tell  ^hose  that  hold  it, 
that  at  such  a  name  it  shall  go  off  their  fingers ; 
for  these  two  are  extreme  light  motions.  And 
howsoever  I  have  no  opinion  of  these  things,  yet 
so  much  I  conceive  to  be  true;  that  strong  ima- 
gination hath  more  force  upon  things  living,  or 
that  have  been  living,  than  things  merely  inani- 
mate: and  mere  force  likewise  upon  light  and 
subtile  motions,  than  upon  motions  vehement  or 
ponderous. 

D5d.  It  is  an  usual  observation,  that  if  the 
body  of  one  murdered  be  brought  before  the  mur- 
derer, the  wounds  will  bleed  afresh.  Some  do 
affirm,  that  the  dead  body,  upon  the  presence  of 
the  murderer,  hath  opened  the  eyes;  and  that 
there  have  been  such  like  motions,  as  well  where 
the  parties  murdered  have  been  strancrled  or 
drowned,  as  where  they  have  been  killed  by 
wounds.  It  may  be,  that  this  participateth  of  a 
miracle,  by  God's  just  judgment,  who  usually 
bringeth  murders  to  light:  but  if  it  be  natural,  it 
must  be  referred  to  imagination. 

959.  Thft tying  of  the  point  upon  the  day  of 
marriage,  to  make  men  impotent  towards  their 
wives,  which,  as  we  have  formerly  touched,  is 
80  frequent  in  Zant  and  Gascony,  if  it  be  natural, 
must  be  referred  to  the  imagination  of  him  that 
tieth  the  point  I  conceive  it  to  have  the  less 
affinity  with  witchcraft,  because  not  peculiar  per- 
sons only,  such  as  witches  are,  but  anybody  may 
doit. 


ExptrimenU  in  consort  touching  the  ucret  virim^ 
oftympathy  and  antipathy. 

960.  There  be  many  things  that  work  upoa 
the  spirits  of  man  by  secret  sympathy  and  antii* 
pathy:  the  virtues  of  precious  stones  worn,  have 
been  anciently  and  generally  received,  and  ca- 
riously  assigfned  to  work  several  effects.  So 
much  is  true:  that  stones  have  in  them  fine 
spirits,  as  appeareth  by  their  splendour;  and 
therefore  they  may  work  by  consent  open  the 
spirits  of  men,  to  comfort  and  exhilarate  theou 
Those  that  are  the  best,  for  that  effect,  are  the 
diamond,  the  emerald,  the  jacinth  oriental,  and 
the  gold  stone,  which  is  the  yellow  topaz.  As 
for  their  particular  properties,  there  is  no  creifit 
to  be  given  to  them.  But  it  is  manifest,  that 
light,  above  all  things,  excelleth  in  comforting 
the  spirits  of  men :  and  it  is  very  probable,  that- 
light  varied  doth  the  same  effect,  with  mors^ 
novelty.  And  this  is  one  of  the  causes  why 
precious  stones  comfort.  And  therefore  it  wers 
good  to  have  tincted  lanterns,  or  tincted  screens 
of  glass  coloured  into  green,  blue,  carnation, 
crimson,  purple,  &c.,  and  to  use  them  with 
candles  in  the  night.  So  likewise  to  have  round 
glasses,  not  only  of  glass  coloured  through,  but 
with  colours  laid  between  crystals,  with  handles 
to  hold  in  one's  hand.  Prisms  are  also  comfort- 
able things.  They  have  of  Pari8-work,'looking* 
glasses,  bordered  with  broad  borders  of  small 
crystal,  and  great  counterfeit  precious  stones,  of 
all  colours,  that  are  most  glorious  and  plea- 
sant to  behold;  especially  in  the  night.  The 
pictures  of  Indian  feathers  are  likewise  comfort- 
able and  pleasant  to  behold.  So  also  fair  and 
clear  pools  do  greatly  comfort  the  eyes  and  spirits^, 
especially  when  the  sun  is  not  glaring,  but  over- 
cast; or  when  the  moon  shineth. 

9G1.  There  be  divers  sorts  of  bracelets  fit  to 
comfort  the  spirits ;  and  they  be  of  three  inten- 
tions; refrigerant,  corroborant,  and  aperient* 
For  refrigerant,  I  wish  them  to  be  of  pearl,  or  of 
coral,  as  is  used ;  and  it  hath  been  noted  that 
coral,  if  the  party  that  weareth  it  be  indisposed, 
will  wax  pale ;  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  because 
otherwise  distemper  of  heat  will  make  coral  lose 
colour.  I  commend  also  beads,  or  little  plates  of 
lapis  lazuli ;  and  beads  of  nitre,  either  alone,  or 
with  some  cordial  mixture. 

962.  For  corroboration  and  confortation,  take 
such  bodies  as  are  of  astringent  quality,  without 
manifest  cold.  I  commend  bead-amber,  which  ia 
full  of  astriction,  but  yet  is.  unctuous,  and  not 
cold ;  and  is  conceived  to  impinguate  those  that 
wear  such  beads ;  I  commend  also  beads  of  harts- 
horn and  ivory;  which  are  of  the  like  nature; 
also  orange  beads;  also  beads  of  lignum  aloes* 
macerated  first  in  rose-water,  and  dried. 

963.  For  opening,  I  commend  beads,  or  pieces- 
of  the  roots  of  carduus  benedictus  also;  of  the- 
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loots  of  ptODj  the  male;  and  of  orriee;  and  of 
Oikunas  aromattciis ;  and  of  rae. 

964.  The  oramp,  no  doubt,  eometh  of  oontrao- 
tioo  of  sinews;  which  is  manifest,  in  that  it 
eometh  either  by  cold  or  dryness ;  as  afler  con- 
sumptions, and  long  agues;  for  cold  and  dryness 
do,  both  of  them,  contract  and  corrugate.  We  see 
^Iso,  that  chafing  a  little  above  the  place  in  pain, 
eMeth  the  cramp;  which  is  wrought  by  the  dila- 
tation of  the  contracted  sinews  by  heat  There 
are  in  use,  for  the  prevention  of  the  cramp,  two 
things ;  the  one  rings  of  sea-horse  teeth  worn 
«ponthe  fingers;  the  other  bands  of  green  peri- 
winkle, the  herb,  tied  about  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
•or  the  thigh,  &o.,  where  the  cramp  useth  to  come. 
1  do  find  this  the  more  strange,  because  neither 
of  these  have  any  relaxing  virtue,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  I  judge,  therefore,  that  their  working 
is  rather  upon  the  spirits,  within  the  nerves,  to 
make  them  strive  less,  than  upon  the  bodily  sub- 
stance of  the  nerves. 

965.  I  would  have  trial  made  of  two  other 
idods  of  bracelets,  for  comforting  the  heart  and 
spirits :  the  one  of  the  trochisk  of  vipers,  made 
into  little  pieces  of  beads;  for  since  they  do 
great  good  inwards,  especially  for  pestilent  agues, 
it  is  like  they  will  be  effectual  outwards ;  where 
they  may  be  applied  in  greater  quantity.  There 
would  be  trochisk  likewise  made  of  snakes; 
whose  fiesh  dried  is  thought  to  have  a  very 
opening  and  cordial  virtue.  The  other  is,  of 
beads  made  of  the  scarlet  powdei^  which  tliey 
call  kermes;  which  is  the  principal  ingredient 
in  their  cordial  confection  alkermes:  the  beads 
woald  be  made  op  with  ambergrease,  and  some 
pomander. 

966.  It  hath  been  long  received,  and  confirmed 
by  divers  trials,  that  the  root  of  the  male-piony 
dried,  tied  to  the  neck,  doth  help  the  falling  sick- 
ness: and  likewise  the  incubus,  which  we  call 
the  mare.  The  cause  of  both  these  diseases,  and 
especially  of  the  epilepsy  from  the  stomach,  is 
the  grossness  of  the  vapours  which  rise  and  enter 
into  the  cells  of  the  brain:  and  therefore  the 
working  is  by  extreme  and  subtile  attenuation ; 
which  that  simple  hath.  I  judge  the  like  to  be  in 
eastoreum,  musk,  rue-seed,  agnus  castus  seed,  &;c. 

967.  There  is  a  stone  which  they  call  the 
blood-stone,  which  worn  is  thought  to  be  good 
for  them  that  bleed  at  the  nose :  which,  no  doubt, 
is  by  astriction  and  cooling  of  the  spirits.  Query  y 
if  the  stone  taken  out  of  the  toad^s  head  be  not  of 
the  like  virtue;  for  the  toad  loveth  shade  and 
coolness. 

968.  Light  may  be  taken  from  the  experiment 
of  the  horse-tooth  ring,  and  the  garland  of  peri- 
winkle, how  that  those  things  which  assuage  the 
strife  of  the  spirits,  do  help  diseases  contrary  to 
the  intention  desired :  for  in  the  curing  of  the 
cramp,  the  intention  is  to  relax  the  sinews ;  but 
the  contraction  of  the  spirits,  tliat  they  strive  less. 


is  the  best  help:  so  to  proenre  easy  travails  of 
women,  the  intention  is  to  bring  down  the  child ; 
but  the  best  help  is,  to  stay  the  coming  down  too 
fast :  whereunto,  they  say,  the  toad-stone  like- 
wise helpeth.  So  in  pestilent  fevers,  the  inten- 
tion is  to  expel  the  infection  by  sweat  and  eva^ 
poration :  but  the  best  means  to  do  it  is  by  nitre 
diascordiura,  and  other  cool  things,  which  do  for  a 
time  arrest  the  expulsion,  till  nature  can  do  it 
more  quietly.  For  as  one  saith  prettily ;  «^  In  the 
quenching  of  the  flame  of  a  pestilent  ague,  nature 
is  like  people  that  come  to  quench  the  fire  of  a 
house ;  which  are  so  busy,  as  one  of  them  letteth 
another."  Surely  it  is  an  excellent  axiom,  and 
of  manifold  use,  that  whatsoever  appeaseth  the  • 
contention  of  the  spirits,  furthereth  their  action. 

969.  The  writers  of  natural  magic  commend 
the  wearing  of  the  spoil  of  a  snake,  for  preserving 
of  health.  I  doubt  it  is  but  a  conceit;  for  that  the 
snake  is  thought  to  renew  her  youth,  by  casting 
her  spoil.  They  might  as  well  take  the  beak  of 
an  eagle,  or  a  piece  of  a  hart*s  horn,  because  those 
renew. 

970.  It  hath  been  anciently  received,  for  Peri- 
cles  the  Athenian  used  it,  and  it  is  yet  in  use,  to 
wear  little  bladders  of  quicksilver,  or  tablets  of 
arsenic,  as  preservatives  against  the  plague:  not, 
as  they  conceive,  for  any  comfort  they  yield  to 
the  spirits,  but  for  that  being  poisons  themselves, 
they  draw  the  venom  to  them  from  the  spirits. 

971.  Vide  the  experiments  95,  96,  and  97, 
touching  the  several  sympathies  and  antipathies 
for  medicinal  use. 

973.  It  is  said,  that  the  guts  or  skin  of  a  wolf, 
being  applied  to  the  belly,  do  cure  the  colic.  It 
is  true,  that  the  wolf  is  a  beast  of  great  edacity 
and  digestion ;  and  so  it  may  be  the  parts  of  him 
comfort  the  bowels. 

973.  We  see  scarecrows  are  set  up  to  keep 
birds  from  com  and  fruit;  it  is  reported  by  some, 
that  the  head  of  a  wolf,  whole,  dried,  and  hanged 
up  in  a  dove-house,  will  scare  away  vermin; 
such  as  are  weasels,  pole-cats,  and  the  like.  It 
may  be  the  head  of  a  dog  will  do  as  much ;  for 
those  vermin  with  us,  know  dogs  better  than 
wolves. 

974.  The  brains  of  some  creatures,  when  their 
heads  are  roasted,  taken  in  wine,  are  said  to 
strengthen  the  memory :  as  the  brains  of  hares, 
brains  of  bens,  brains  of  deers,  &c.  And  it  seemeth 
to  be  incident  to  the  brains  of  those  creatures 
that  are  fearful. 

975.  The  ointment  that  witches  use,  is  reported 
to  he  made  of  the  fat  of  children  digged  out  of  their 
graves;  of  the  juices  of  smallage,  wolf-bane,  and 
cinque-foil,  mingled  with  the  meal  of  fine  wheat. 
But  I  suppose,  that  the  soporiferous  medicines  are 
likest  to  do  it;  which  are  henbane,  hemlock, 
mandrake,  moonshade,  tobacco,  opium,  safiron, 
poplar  leaves,  kc 

976.  It  is  reported  by  some,  that  the  afieetioos 
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id  beasts  when  they  are  in  atrettgtk  do  add  some 
Tirtoe  onto  inanimate  things;  as  that  the  akin  of 
a  aheep  deTooied  by  a  wdf,  moveth  itching;  that 
a  stone  bitten  by  a  dog  in  anger«  being  thrown  at 
him,  drunk  in  jpowder,  provoketh  choler. 

.  977.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  the  diet  of 
women  with  child  doth  work  much  upon  the  in* 
hni;  as  if  the  mother  eat  qainces  much,  and  co- 
riander-seed, the  nature  of  both  which  is  to  repress 
and  stay  Tapours  that  ascend  to  the  brain,  it  will 
make  the  child  ingenious;  and  on  the  contrary 
side,  if  the  mother  eat  much  onions  or  beans,  or 
such  vaporous  food;  or  drink  wine  or  strong 
diink  immoderately ;  or  hat  much ;  or  be  given  to 
mnoh  musing;  idl  which  send  or  draw  vapours  to 
the  head  :  it  eadangereth  the  child  to  become  luna- 
tie,  orof  imperfect  memory :  and  I  make  the  same 
judgment  of  lobaoco  often  taken  by  the  mother. 

978.  The  wiiteis  of  natural  magic  report,  that 
the  heart  of  an  ape^  wern  neat  the  heart,  comfort- 
etii  the  heart)  and  increaaeth  audacity.  It  is  true 
that  the  ape  is  a  merry  and  bold  beast.  And  that 
the  same  heart  likewise  of  an  ape,  applied  to  the 
neck  or  head,  helpeth  the  wit;  and  is  good  for 
the  fallings  sickness :  the  ape  also  is  a  witJ^  beast, 
add  balh  a  dry  brain:  which  may  be  some  cause 
of  attenuation  of  vapoura  in  the  head.  Yet  it 
is  said  to  move  dreams  also.  It  may  be  the 
heart  of  man  would  do  more,  but  that  it  is  more 
against  men's  minds  to  use  it;  except  it  be  in 
such  as  wear  the  relics  of  saints. 

97$.  The  flesh  of  a  hedge-hog,  dressed  and  eaten, 
is  said  to  be  a  great  drier :  it  is  true  that  the  juice 
of  a  hedge-hog  must  needs  be  harsh  and  dry,  be- 
cause it putteth  forth  so  many  prickles:  for  plants 
also  that  are  full  of  prickles  are  generally  dry ;  as 
briers,  thorns,  berberries :  and  therefore  the  ashes 
of  a  hedge-hog  are  said  to  be  a  great  desiccative 
of  fistulas. 

980.  Mummy  hath  great  foree  in  stanching  of 
blood ;  which,  as  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  mix- 
ture of  balms  that  are  glutinous;  so  it  may  also 
partake  of  a  secret  propriety,  in  that  the  blood 
draweth  man's  flesh.  And  it  is  approved  that 
the  moss  which  growetb  upon  the  skull  of  a  dead 
man  unburied,  will  stanch  blood  potently :  and 
so  do  the  dregs,  or  powder  of  blood,  severed  from 
the  water,  and  dried. 

981.  It  hath  been  practised,  to  make  white 
swallows,  by  anointing  of  the  eggs  with  oil. 
Which  effect  may  be  produced,  by  the  stopping 
of  the  pores  of  the  shell,  and  making  the  juice 
that  putteth  forth  the  feathers  afterwards  more 
penurious.  And  it  may  be,  the  anointing  of  the 
eggs  will  be  as  effectual  as  the  anointing  of  the 
body ;  of  which  vide  the  experiment  93. 

982.  It  is  reported,  that  the  white  of  an  egg,  or 
blood,  mingled  with  salt-water,  doth  gather  the 
aidtness,  and  maketh  the  water  sweeter.  This 
may  be  by  adhesion ;  as  in  the  sixth  experiment 
of  olarffioatiMi :  it  may  be  alsot  that  blood,  and 


th«  white  of  an  egg,  which  is  the  matter  d#  * 
living  creature,  have  some  Sjrmpatby  with  salt: 
for  aH  life  ha^  a  sympathy-  with  salt.  We  Ms 
that  sah  laid  to  a  eat  finger  healeth  it;  so  as  H 
seemedi  salt  draweth  blood,  as  well  as  Moot 
draweth  salt 

983.  It  hath  been  anciently  received,  that  ihl^ 
sea  air  hath  an  antipathy  with  the  lungs,  if  ft 
Cometh  near  the  body,  and  erodethihem.  WheiMf 
the  cause  is  conceived  to  be,  a  quality  it  hath  df 
heatmg  the  breath  and  spirits,  aa  cantharfder 
have  Upon  the  wateiy  parts  of  the  body,  as  mof 
and  hydropical  water.  And  it  is  a  good  rtA^ 
that  whatsoever  hath  an  operation  upon  oerodn' 
kinds  of  mattere,  that,  in  man's  body,  workelk 
most  upon  those  parts  wherein  that  kind  of  mattsr 
abound  efh. 

984.  Genially,  Aat  which  is  dead,  or  corrupt^ 
ed,  or  exeemed,  hath  antipathy  wttti  the  sanM' 
thing  when  it  is  alive,  and  when  it  is  souid ;  ntril 
with  those  parts  which  do  excem :  as  a  careafl9 
of  man  is  most  infectious  and  odious  to  man; 
a  carrion  of  a  horse  to  a  horse,  &c.;  purulent 
matter  of  wounds,  and  ulcere,  carbuncles,  pocks^ 
scabs,  leprosy,  to  sound  flesh,  and  the  excremeifl 
of  every  species  to  that  creature  that  excernedi 
them:  but  the  excrements  are  less  pemJcions 
dian  the  corraptions. 

985.  It  is  a  common  experience,  that  dogs* 
know  the  dog-killer;  when,  as  in  times  of  infee- 
tion,  some  petty  fellow  is  sent  out  to  kill  the 
dogs ;  and  that  though  they  have  never  seen  him 
before,  yet  they  will  all  come  forth,  and  bark,  and 
fly  at  him. 

986.  The  relations  touching  the  force  of  imagi* 
nation,  and  the  secret  instincts  of  nature,  are  sd 
uncertain,  as  they  require  a  great  deal  of  exami- 
nation ere  we  conclude  upon  them.  I  would  have 
it  firet  thoroughly  inquired,  whether  there  be  any 
secret  passages  of  sympathy  between  persons 
of  near  blood,  as  parents,  children,  brothere,. 
sistere,  nurse-children,  husbands,  wives,  &c. 
There  be  many  reports  in  history,  that  upon  thf> 
death  of  persons  of  such  nearness,  men  have  had 
an  inward  feeling  of  it.  I  myself  remember,  that 
being  in  Paris,  and  my  father  dying  in  London, 
two  or  three  days  before  my  father's  death,  I  had 
a  dream,  which  I  told  to  divere  English  gentle- 
men, that  my  father's  house  in  the  country  was 
plastered  all  over  with  black  mortar.  There  is 
an  opinion  abroad,  whether  idle  or  no  I  cannot 
say,  that  loving  and  kind  husbands  have  a  sense 
of  their  wives  breeding  children,  by  some  acci- 
dent in  their  own  body. 

987.  Next  to  those  that  are  near  in  blood,  them 
may  be  the  like  passage,  and  instincts  of  nature 
between  great  friends  and  enemies :  and  some- 
times the  revealing  is  unto  another  pereon,  and 
not  to  the  party  himself.  I  remember  Philippus 
Comnrineus,  a  grave  writer,  reporteth,  that  die 
Archbishop  of  Vienna*  a  reverend  prelate,  said 
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oM ^fllWinaM  Ml  Kln^ Lewis iheEtotentii of 
f¥Bi6e :  «*  Sir,  your  mortal  enomy  is  deid;**  wlkat 
tane  DokeCharies  of  Bmrgandy  wss  slsiii  at 
tko  bttttle  of  Qranson  against  the  Switxers.  Some 
tiial  also  would  be  made^  whether  pact  or  agree- 
ment do  aaj  thing;  as  if  two  friends  shoold  agree, 
that  sueh  a  d^  in  every  week,  they,  being  in  far 
disfant  plaees,  should  pray  one  for  ano^er,  or 
she«ld  pet  on  a  ring  or  tablet  one  for  another^s 
sake;  whether  if  one  of  them  shonld  break  their 
TOW  and  promise,  the  other  should  hsTe  any  feding 
of  il  in  absenee. 

988;  If  there  be  any  force  in  imaginations  and 
afHsetions  of  singular  persons,  it  \b  probaMe  the 
foieels  mncfa  more  in  the  joint  imaginations  and 
affisefiOiB  of  multitudes :  as  if  a  victory  should  be 
won  or  lost  in  remote  parts,  whether  is  there  not 
sdm^itense  thereof  in  Uie  people  whom  it  concern* 
•th*  because  of  the  gteat  joy  or  grief  that  many 
mem  are  possessed  with  at  oneet  Pins  Qnintus, 
at  tttermy  time  when  that  memorable  victory 
WHS  won  by  the  Christians  against  the  Turks,  at 
the  naval  battle  of  Lepanto,  being  then  hearing 
of  cansee  in  consistory,  brake  off  suddenly,  and 
•aid  to  those  about  him,  •*  It  is  now  more  time  we 
shottld  give  thanks  to  God,  for  the  great  victory 
he  hatit  granted  us  agdnst  the  Turks  :^  it  \b  true, 
that  victory  had  a  sympathy  with  his  spirit;  for 
it  was  merely  his  work  to  conclude  that  league. 
It  may  be  that  revelation  was  divine :  but  what 
shall  we  say  then  to  a  number  of  examples 
amongat  the  Grecians  and  Romans  t  where  the 
people  being  in  theatres  at  plays,  have  had  news 
of  viclsries  and  overthrows»  some  few  days  before 
miy  messenger  could  come. 

It  is  tme,  that  that  may  hold  in  these  things, 
which  is  the  general  root  of  superstition :  namely, 
that  men  observe  when  things  hit,  and  not  when 
titey  miss ;  and  commit  to  memory  the  one,  and 
forget  and  pass  over  the  other.  But  touching  di< 
vhnation,  and  the  misgiving  of  minds,  we  shall 
speak  more  when  we  handle  in  general  the  na- 
ture of  minds,  and  souls,  and  spirits. 

989.  We  have  given  formerly  some  rules  of 
imagination ;  and  touching  the  fortifying  of  the 
same.  We  have  set  down  also  some  few  in- 
stances and  directions,  of  the  force  of  imagination 
upon  beasts,  birds,  &c.,  upon  plants,  and  upon 
inanimate  bodies :  wherein  you  must  sUll  observe, 
that  your  trials  be  upon  subtle  and  light  motions, 
and  not  the  contrary;  for  you  will  sooner  by  ima- 
gination bind  a  bird  from  singihg  than  from  eating 
or  flying:  and  I  leave  it  to  every  man  to  choose 
experiments  which  himself  thinketh  most  commo- 
dious, giving  now  but  a  few  examples  of  every 
of  the  three  kinds. 

990.  Use  some  imaginant,  observing  the  rules 
formerly  prescribed,  for  binding  of  a  bird  from 
singing,  and  the  like  of  a  dog  from  barking.  Try 
also  the  imagination  of  some,  whom  you  shall 
accommodate  with  things  to  fortify  it,  in  cocks 


€ghts,  to  make  one  ewA  more  hardy,  aAd  As 
other  more  cowardly.  It  would  be  tried  also  in 
flying  of  hawks,  or  in  coursmg  of  a  deer,  or  htte^ 
iHth  greyhounds :  or  in  horse-races,  and  tfie  like 
comparative  motions;  for  you  may  sooner  by  im«^ 
ginatton  quicken  or  slack  a  motion,  than  raise  ot 
cease  it;  as  it  is  easier  to  msdce  a  dog  go  slower« 
than  to  make  him  stand  still,  thait  he  may  not  run. 

991.  In  plants  also  you  may  try  the  fbree  of 
imagination  upon  the  lighter  sort  of  motions:  as 
upon  the  sudden  fading,  or  lively  coming  up  of 
herbs,  or  upon  their  bending  one  way  or  other;  or 
upon  their  closing  and  opening,  &c. 

993.  For  inanimate  things,  you  may  try  the 
force  of  imagination,  upon  staying  the  working  (tf 
beer  when  the  barm  is  put  in,  or  upon  the  eoming 
of  butter  or  cheese,  after  the  churning,  or  the  ren- 
net be  put  in. 

993.  It  is  an  ancient  tradition  everywhere  al- 
leged, for  example  of  secret  proprieties  and  in- 
fluxes, that  the  torpedo  mafina,  if  it  be  touched 
with  a  long  stick,  doth  stupe^  the  hand  of  him 
that  toucheth  it  It  is  one  degree  of  working  at 
distance,  to  work  by  the  continuance  of  a  fit  me-, 
dKum,  as  sound  will  be  conveyed  to  the  ear  by 
striking  upon  a  bow-string,  if  the  horn  of  the  bow 
be  held  to  the  ear. 

994.  The  writers  of  natural  magic  do  attribute 
much  to  the  virtues  that  come  from  the  parts  of 
living  creatures,  so  as  they  be  taken  from  them, 
the  creatures  remaining  still  alive :  as  if  t]\e  crea- 
tures still  living  did  infuse  some  immateriate 
virtue  and  vigour  into  the  part  severed.  So 
much  may  be  true ;  that  any  part  taken  from  a 
living  creature  newly  slain,  may  be  of  greater 
force  than  if  it  were  taken  from  the  like  creature 
dying  of  itself,  because  it  is  fuller  of  spirit. 

995.  Trial  would  be  made  of  the  like  parts  of 
individuals  in  plants  and  living  creatures ;  as  tocut 
off  a  stock  of  a  tree,  and  to  lay  that  which  you  cut 
off  to  putrefy,  to  see  whether  it  will  decay  the  rest 
of  the  stock :  or  if  you  should  cut  off' part  of  the 
tail  or  leg  of  a  dog  or  a  cat,  and  lay  it  to  putrefy, 
and  so  see  whether  it  will  fester,  or  keep  from 
healing,  the  part  which  reroaineth. 

996.  It  is  received,  that  it  helpeth  to  continue 
love,  if  one  wear  a  ring,  or  a  bracelet,  of  the  hair 
of  the  party  beloved.  But  that  may  be  by  the  ex- 
citing o£  the  imagination :  and  perhaps  a  glove, 
or  other  like  favour,  may  as  well  do  it. 

997.  The  sympathy  of  individuals,  that  have 
been  entire,  or  have  touched,  is  of  all  others  the 
most  incredible ;  yet  according  unto  our  faithful 
manner  of  examination  of  nature,  we  will  make 
some  little  mention  of  it.  The  taking  away  of 
warts,  by  rubbing  them  with  somewhat  that  after- 
wards is  put  to  waste  and  consume,  is  a  conmion 
experiment;  and  I  do  apprehend  it  the  rather  be- 
cause of  my  own  experience.  I  had  from  my 
childhood  a  wart  upon  one  of  my  fingers :  af\ec- 
wardsy  when  I  was  about  sixteen  years  did,  being 
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fliao  at  Paris,  there  grew  upon  both  mj  hands  a 
mmiber  of  warts,  at  the  least  an  hundred,  in  a 
month^s  space.  The  English  ambassador's  lady, 
who  was  a  woman  far  from  superstition,  told  me 
one  day,  she  would  help  me  away  with  my 
warts:  whereupon  she  got  a  piece  of  lard  with  the 
skin  on,  and  rubbed  the  warts  all  OTorwith  the  fat 
side ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  that  wart  which  I 
bad  had  from  my  childhood :  then  sho  nailed  the 
piece  of  lard,  with  tlie  fat  towards  the  sun,  upon 
a  post  of  her  chamber  window,  which  was  to  the 
south.  The  success  was,  that  within  five  weeks* 
space  all  the  warts  went  quite  away :  and  that  wart 
which  I  had  so  long  endured,  for  company.  But 
at  the  rest  I  did  little  marvel,  because  they  came 
in  a  short  time,  and  might  go  away  in  a  short 
time  again ;  .but  the  going  away  of  that  which 
had  stayed  so  long  doth  yet  stick  with  me. 
They  say  the  like  is  done  by  the  rubbing  of  warts 
with  a  green  elder  stick,  and  then  burying  the 
stick  to  rot  in  muck.  It  would  be  tried  with 
corns  and  wens,  and  such  other  excrescences.  I 
would  have  it  also  tried  with  some  parts  of  living 
creatures  that  are  nearest  the  nature  of  excres- 
cences; as  the  combs  of  cocks,  the  spurs  of  cocks, 
the  horns  of  beasts,  &c.  And  I  would  have  it 
tried  huth  ways;  both  by  rubbing  those  parts 
with  lard,  or  elder,  as  before,  and  by  cutting  off 
some  piece  of  those  parts,  and  laying  it  to  con- 
sume :  to  9ee  whether  it  will  work  any  effect  to- 
wards the  consumption  of  that  part  which  was 
once  joined  with  it. 

998.  It  is  constantly  received  and  avouched, 
that  the  anointing  of  the  weapon  that  maketh 
the  wound,  will  heal  the  wound  itself.  In  this 
experiment,  upon  the  relation  of  men  of  credit, 
though  myself,  as  yet,  am  not  fully  inclined  to 
belieye  it,  you  shall  note  the  points  following : 
first,  the  ointment  wherewith  this  is  done  is 
made  of  divers  ingredients ;  whereof  the  strangest 
and  hardest  to  come  by,  are  the  moss  upon  the 
skull  of  a  dead  man  unburied,  and  the  fats  of  a 
boar  and  a  bear  killed  in  the  act  of  generation. 
These  two  last  I  could  easily  suspect  to  be  pre- 
scribed as  a  starting-hole :  that  if  the  experiment 
proved  not,  it  might  be  pretended  that  the  beasts 
were  notkilled  in  the  due  time ;  for  as  for  the  moss, 
it  is  certain  there  is  greatquantity  of  it  in  Ireland, 
upon  slain  bodies,  laid  on  heaps  unburied.  The 
other  ingredients  are,  the  blood-stone  in  powder, 
and  some  other  things,  which  seem  to  have  a 


fit  figure  of  hearen.  Foart)ily«  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  weapon,  though  the  party  hurt  be  at  great 
distance.  Fiftlily,  it  seemeth  the  imagbation  of 
the  party  to  be  cured  is  not  needful  to  concur; 
for  it  may  be  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
party  wounded :  and  thus  much  has  been  tried, 
that  the  ointment,  for  experiment's  sake,  hath 
been  wiped  off  the  weapon,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  party  hurt,  and  presently  the  party] 
hurt  hath  been  in  great  rage  of  pain,  till  the 
weapon  was  re-anointed.  Sixthly,  it  is  affirmed, 
that  if  you  cannot  get  the  weapon,  yet  if  you 
put  an  instrument  of  iron  or  Wood,  resembling 
the  weapon,  into  the  wound,  whereby  it  bleed- 
eth,  the  anointing  of  that  instrument  will  serve 
and  work  the  effect.  This  I  doubt  should  be  a 
device  to  keep  this  strange  form  of  cure  in  request 
and  use;  because  many  times  you  cannot  coma 
by  the  weapon  itself.  Seventhly,  the  wound 
must  be  at  first  washed  clean  with  white  wine, 
or  the  party's  own  water;  and  then  bound  up 
close  in  fine  linen,  and  no  more  dressing  renewed 
till  it  be  whole.  Eighthly,  the  sword  itself  must 
be  wrapped  up  close,  as  far  as  the  ointment 
goeth,  that  it  taketh  no  wind.  Ninthly,  the 
ointment,  if  you  wipe  it  off  from  the  sword  and 
keep  it,  will  serve  again ;  and  rather  increase  in 
virtue  than  diminish.  Tenthly,  it  will  cure  in  far 
shorter  time  than  ointments  of  wounds  commonly 
do.  Lastly,  it  will  cure  a  beast,  as  well  as  a  man, 
which  I  like  best  of  all  the  rest,  because  it  sub-  . 
jecteth  the  matter  to  an  easy  trial. 

Experiment  solitary  towking  secret  properties, 

999,  I  would  haye  men  know,  that  though  I 
reprehend  the  easy  passing  over  the  causes  of 
things,  by  ascribing  them  to  secret  and  hidden 
virtues,  and  proprieties,  for  this  hath  arrested  and 
laid  asleep  all  true  inquiry  and  indications,  yet  I 
do  not  understand,  but  that  in  the  practical  part 
of  knowledge,  much  will  belefl  to  experience  and 
probation,  whereunto  indication  cannot  so  fully 
reach :  and  this  not  only  in  specie,  but  in  indivi- 
duo.  So  in  physic;  if  you  will  cure  the  jaun- 
dice, it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  the  medicine 
must  not  be  cooling;  for  that  will  hinder  the  open- 
ing which  the  disease  requireth  :  that  it  must  not  be 
hot;  for  that  will  exasperate  choler:  that  it  must 
go  to  the  gall ;  for  there  is  the  obstruction  which 
causeth  the  disease,  &c.  But  you  must  receive  from 


virtue  to  stanch  blood ;  as  also  the  moss  hath. '  experience  that  powder  of  Chamoepytis,  or  the 
And  the  description  of  the  whole  ointment  is  to  be  like,  drunk  in  beer,  is  good  for  the  jaundice,  So 
found  in  the  chymical  dispensatory  of  Crollius.  I  again  a  wise  physician  doth  not  continue  still  the 
Secondly,  the  same  kind  of  ointment  applied  to  same  medicine  to  a  patient;  but  he  will  vary,  if 
the  hurt  itself  worketh  not  the  effect;  but  only  the  first  medicine  doth  not  apparently  succeed: 
applied  to  the  weapon.  Thirdly,  which  I  like  forof  those  remedies  that  are  good  for  the  jaundice, 
well,  they  do  not  observe  the  confecting  of  the  stone,  agues,  &c.,  that  will  do  good  in  one  body 
ointment  under  any  certain  constellation;  which  which  will  not  do  good  in  another;  according  to 
commonly  is  the  excuse  of  magical  medicines  the  correspondence  the  medicine  hath  to  the  indi- 
when  they  fail,  that  they  were  not  made  under  a  vidual  body. 
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ExperimaU  aoMtmry  Umekmg  tkegemrml  Bjfmpalhy 
tf  menU  tpiritt* 
1000.  The  delight  which  men  hare  in  popular- 
itj,  fame,  honour,  aabmiasion,  and  sobjeotion  of 
other  nien*8  mindst  wills,  or  affections,  althoagh 
tbeae  things  may  be  desired  for  other  ends,  seem- 
etb  to  be  a  thing  in  itself  withoat  contemplation 
of  oonseqoeiice,  grateful  and  agreeable  to  the  na- 
tore  of  man.  This  thing,  snrely,  is  not  without 
■ome  ajgnlficntkm,  at  if  all  spirits  and  souls  of 


men  came  forth  out  of  one  dirine  limbus;  else 
why  should  men  be  so  much  affected  with  that 
which  others  think  or  say  !  The  best  temper  of 
minds  desireth  good  name  and  trae  honour:  the 
lighter,  popularity  and  applause :  the  more  de- 
prayed,  subjection  and  tyranny;  as  is  seen  in 
great  conquerors  and  troublers  of  the  world :  and 
yet  more  in  arch-heretics ;  for  the  introduction  of 
new  doctrines  is  likewise  an  affectation  of  tyranny 
oyer  the  understandings  and  beliefs  of  i 
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A  BRIEF  DISCOURSE 

or  THE 

HAPPY  UNION  OF  THE  KINGDOMS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND 

DIDIGATBD  IN  PRIVATE  TO  HIS  MAJI8TT.* 


I  DO  not  find  it  strange,  excellent  king,  that 
when  HeiBclitus,  he  that  was  suraamed  the  ob- 
some,  had  set  forth  a  certain  book,  which  is  not 
now  extant,  many  men  took  it  for  a  discourse  of 
nature,  and  many  others  took  it  for  a  treatise  of 
policy.  For  there  is  a  great  affinity  and  consent 
between  the  rules  of  nature,  and  the  true  rules  of 
policy :  the  one  being  nothing  else  but  an  order 
in  the  government  of  the  world :  and  the  other  an 
order  in  the  government  of  an  estate.  And  there- 
fore the  education  and  erudition  of  the  kings  of 
Persia  was  in  a  science  which  was  termed  by 
a  name  then  of  great  reverence,  but  now  degene- 
rate and  taken  in  the  ill  part  For  the  Persian 
magic,  which  was  the  secret  literature  of  their 
kings,  was  an  application  of  the  contemplations 
and  observations  of  nature  unto  a  sense  politic ; 
taking  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  and  the 
branches  and  passages  of  them,  as  an  original  or 
first  model,  whence  to  take  and  describe  a  copy 
and  imitation  for  government. 

After  this  manner  the  foresaid  instructors  set 
before  their  kings  the  examples  of  the  celestial 
Dodies,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  rest,  which 
nave  great  glory  and  veneration,  but  no  rest  or 
intermission :  being  in  a  perpetual  office  of  mo- 
tion, for  the  cherishing,  in  turn  and  in  course,  of 
inferior  bodies:  expressing  likewise  the  true 
manner  of  the  motions  of  government,  which, 
though  they  ought  to  be  swift  and  rapid  in  re- 
spect of  despatch  and  occasions,  yet  are  they  to  be 
constant  and  regular,  without  wavering  or  confu- 
sion. 

So  did  they  represent  unto  them  how  the  hea- 
vens do  not  enrich  themselves  by  the  earth  and 
the  seas,  nor  keep  no  dead  stock,  nor  untouched 
treasures  of  that  they  draw  to  them  from  below ; 
but  whatsoever  moisture  they  do  levy  and  take 
from  both  elements  in  vapours,  they  do  spend  and 
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turn  back  again  in  showers,  only  holding  and 
storing  them  up  for  a  time,  to  the  end  to  issue  and 
distribute  them  -in  season. 

But  chiefly,  they  did  express  and  expound  unto 
them  that  fundamental  law  of  nature,  whereby  all 
things  do  subsist  and  are  preserved :  which  is, 
that  every  thing  in  nature,  although  it  hath  its 
private  and  particular  affection  and  appetite,  and 
doth  follow  and  pursue  the  same  in  small  mo- 
ments, and  when  it  is.  free  and  delivered  from 
more  general  and  common,  respects ;  yet,  never^ 
theless,  when  there  is  qnestioSi  or  case  for  sus- 
taining of  the  more  general,  they  forsake  Hmr 
own  particularities,  and  attend  and  conspire  to 
uphold  the  public. 

So  we  see  the  iron  in  small  quantity  will  as-  • 
cend  and  approach  to  the  loadstone  upon  a  parti- 
cular sympathy :  but  if  it  be  any  quantity  of  mo- 
ment, it  leaveth  its  appetite  of  amity  to  Uie  load- 
stone, and,  like  a  good  patriot,  falleth  to  the 
earth,  which  is  the  place  and  region  of  massy 
bodies. 

So  again,  the  water  and  other  like  bodies  do 
fall  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  is,  as 
was  said,  their  region  or  country ;  and  yet  we  see 
nothing  more  usual  in  all  water-works  and  en- 
gines, than  that  the  water,  rather  than  to  suffer 
any  distraction  or  disunion  in  nature,  will  ascend, 
forsaking  the  love  to  its  own  region  or  country, 
and  applying  itself  to  the  body  next  adjoining. 

But  it  were  too  long  a  digression  to  proceed  to 
more  examples  of  this  kind.  Your  majesty  your- 
self did  fall  upon  a  passage  of  this  nature  in  your 
gracious  speech  of  thanks  unto  your  council, 
when,  acknowledging  princely  their  vigilances 
and  well-deservings,  it  pleased  you  to  note,  that  it 
was  a  success  and  event  above  the  course  of  nature 
to  have  so  greatchange  with  so  great  a  quiet :  foras- 
much as  sudden  mutations,  as  well  in  state  as  in 
nature,  are  rarely  without  violence  and  pertuiba- 
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tkm:  so  as  still  I  conelude  thefe  is«  as  was  said, 
a  eoDgraity  between  the  principles  of  nature  and 
pdiey.  And  lest  that  instance  may  seem  to  op- 
pone  to  this  assertion,  I  may,  eren  in  that  particu- 
lar, with  your  majesty^s  fsTour,  offer  unto  yon  a 
type  or  p^tem  in  nature,  much  resembling  this 
event  in  your  state ;  namely,  earthquakes,  which 
many  of  them  bring  erer  much  terror  and  wonder, 
b«t  no  actoal  hurt;  the  earth  trembling  for  a 
moment,  and  suddenly  stablishing  in  perfect  quiet 
as  it  was  before. 

This  knowledge,  then,  of  making  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  a  mirror  for  the  goyemment  of 
a  staie,  being  a  wisdom  almost  lost,  whereof  the 
reason  I  take  to  be  because  of  the  difficulty  for 
«ne  man  to  embrace  both  philosophies,  I  hare 
thought  good  to  make  some  proofs  as  far  as  my 
weaknees  and  the  straits  of  time  will  suffer,  to 
revive  in  th«  handling  of  one  particular,  where* 
with  now  I  most  humbly  present  your  majesty : 
for  surely,  as  hath  been  said,  it  is  a  form  of  dis- 
■covirse  anciently  used  towards  kings;  and  to 
what  king  should  it  he  more  proper  than  to  a  king 
that  b  stadious  to  conjoin  contemplallTe  virtue 
and  active  virtue  together! 

Your  majesty  is  die  first  king  that  had  the  ho- 
noor  to  be «« lapis  angularis  ;*'  to  unite  these  two 
mighty  and  warlike  nations  of  England  and  Scot- 
land nnder  one  sovereignty  and  monarchy.  It  doth 
not  appear  by  the  records  and  memoirs  of  any  true 
history,  or  scarcely  by  the  fiction  and  pleasure  of 
any  fid>uloa8  nemAon  or  traditbn,  that  ever,  of  any 
antiquity,  this  island  of  Great  Britain  was  united 
>  wider  one  king  before  this  day.  And  yet  there  be 
BO  mountains  norraoes  of  hills,  there  be  no  seas  or 
great  rivers,  there  is  no  diversity  of  tongue  or  lan- 
guage that  hath  invited  or  provoked  this  ancient  se- 
paration or  divorce.  The  lot  of  Spain  was  to  have 
the  several  kingdoms  of  that  continent,  Portugal 
only  excepted,  to  be  united  in  an  age  not  long 
past ;  and  now  in  our  age  that  of  Portugal  also, 
which  v^as  the  last  that  held  out,  to  be  in- 
corporate with  the  rest.  The  lot  of  France 
ha^  been,  much  about  the  same  time,  like- 
wise, to  have  re-annexed  unto  that  crown 
the  several  duchies  and  portions  which  were 
in  former  times  dismembered.  The  lot  of  this 
island  is  the  last  reserved  for  your  majesty^s 
happy  times,  by  the  special  providence  and  favour 
of  God,  who  hath  brought  your  majesty  to  this 
happy  conjunction  with  the  great  consent  of 
hearts,  and  in  the  strength  of  your  years,  and  in 
the  maturity  of  your  experience.  It  resteth  but 
that,  as  I  promised,  I  set  before  your  majesty's 
princely  consideration,  the  grounds  of  nature 
touching  the  union  and  commixture  of  bodies, 
and  the  correspondence  which  they  have  with  the 
grounds  of  policy  in  the  conjunction  of  states  and 
"kingdoms. 

l^rst,  therefore,  that  position,  <«yis  unita  for- 


tier,**  being  one  of  the  common  notions  of  the  mind, 
needeth  not  much  to  be  induced  or  illustrated. 

We  see  the  sun  when  he  entereth,  and  while 
he  continueth  under  the  sign  of  Leo,  causeth 
more  vehement  heats  than  when  he  is  in  Cancer, 
what  time  his  beams  are  nevertheless  more  per- 
pendicular. The  reason  whereof,  in  great  part, 
hath  been  truly  ascribed  to  the  conjunction  and 
corradiation,  in  that  place  of  heaven,  of  the  sun 
with  the  four  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  Sirius, 
Canicula,  Cor  Leonis,  and  Cauda  Leonis. 

So  the  moon  likewise,  by  ancient  tradition, 
while  she  is  in  the  same  sign  of  Leo,  is  said  to  be 
at  the  heart,  which  is  not  for  any  affinity  which 
that  place  of  heaven  can  have  with  that  part  of 
man's  body,  but  only  because  the  moon  is  then, 
by  reason  of  the  conjunction  and  nearness  with 
the  stars  aforenamed,  in  greatest  strength  of  in- 
fluence, and  so  worketh  upon  that  part  in  inferior 
bodies,  which  is  most  vital  and  principal. 

So  we  see  waters  and  liquors,  in  small  quan- 
tity, do  easily  putrefy  and  corrupt;  but  in  large 
quantity  subsist  long,  by  reason  of  the  strength 
they  receive  by  union. 

So  in  earthquakes,  the  more  general  do  little 
hurt,  by  reason  of  the  united  weight  which  they 
offer  to  subvert ;  but  narrow  and  particular  earth- 
quakes have  many  times  overturned  whole  towns 
and  cities. 

So  then  this  point  touching  the  force  of  union 
is  evident :  and  therefore  it  is  more  fit  to  speak  sC 
the  manner  of  onion :  wherein  again  it  will  not 
be  pertinent  to  handle  one  kind  of  union,  which  is 
union  by  victory,  when  one  body  doth  merely 
subdue  another,  and  converteth  the  same  into  its 
own  nature,  extinguishing  and  expulsing  what 
part  soever  of  it  it  cannot  overcome.  As  when 
the  fire  converteth  the  wood  into  fire,  purg- 
ing away  the  smoke  and  the  ashes  as  unapt 
matter  to  inflame :  or  when  the  body  of  a  living 
creature  doth  convert  and  assimilate  food  and 
nourishment,  purging  and  expelling  whatsoever 
it  cannot  convert.  For  these  representations  do 
answer  in  matter  of  policy  to  union  of  countries 
by  conquest,  where  the  conquering  state  doth 
extinguish,  extirpate,  and  expulse  any  part  of  the 
state  conquered,  which  it  findeth  so  contrary  as 
it  cannot  alter  and  convert  it.  And,  therefore, 
leaving  violent  unions,  we  will  consider  only  of 
natural  unions. 

The  difference  is  excellent  which  the  best  ob- 
servers in  nature  do  take  between  **  compositio" 
and  ^^mistio,"  putting  together,  and  mingling: 
the  one  being  but  a  conjunction  of  bodies  in 
place,  the  other  in  quality  and  consent :  the  one 
the  mother  of  sedition  and  alteration,  the  other  of 
peace  and  continuance:  the  one  rather  a  confusion 
than  a  union,  the  other  properly  a  union. 
Therefore  we  see  those  bodies,  which  they  call 
"imperfecta  mista,''  last  not,  but  are  speedily 
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^issolTed.  For  take,  for  example,  miow  or  froth, 
which  are  compoeitions  of  air  and  water,  and  in 
them  you  may  behold  how  oaail j  they  eoTer  and 
dissolTe,  the  water  closing  together  and  exclud- 
ing the  air. 

80  those  three  bodies  which  the  alchymtsts  do 
so  much  celebrate  as  the  three  principles  of 
things;  that  is  to  say,  earth,  water,  wad  oil, 
which4t  pleaseth  them  to  term  salt,  mercury,  and 
sulphur,  we  see,  if  they  be  united  only  by  com- 
position or  putting  together,  how  weakly  and 
mdely  they  do  incorporate :  for  water  and  earth 
make  but  an  imperfect  slime;  and  if  they  be 
ibroed  together  by  agitation,  yet,  upon  a  little 
settling,  the  earth  resideth  in  the  bottom.  So 
water  and  oil,  though  by  agitation  it  be  brought 
into  an  ointment,  yet  after  a  little  settling  the 
oil  will  float  on  the  top.  So  as  such  imperfect 
mixtures  continue  no  longer  than  they  are  forced ; 
and  still  in  the  end  the  worthiest  getteth  aboTe. 

But  otherwise  it  is  of  perfect  mixtures.  For 
we  see  these  three  bodies,  of  earth,  water,  and 
oil,  when  they  are  joined  in  a  vegetable  or  mine- 
ral, they  are  so  united,  as,  without  great  subtlety 
of  art  and  force  of  extraction,  they  cannot  be  se- 
parated and  reduced  into  the  same  simple  bodies 
again.  So  as  the  difference  between  '^composi- 
tio*'  and  ^troislio**  clearly  set  down  is  this;  that 
«*compositio**  is  the  joining  or  putting  together 
ef  bodies  without  a  new  form :  and  «« mistio**  is  the 
J^ninor  or  putting  together  of  bodies  under  a  new 
form :  for  the  new  form  is  ♦*  commune  vinculum," 
and  without  that  the  old  forms  will  be  at  strife 
and  discord. 

Now,  to  reflect  this  light  of  nature  upon  matter 
of  estate;  there  hath  becm  pot  in  practice  in  go- 
yernment  these  two  several  kinds  of  policy  in 
uniting  and  conjoining  of  states  and  kingdoms; 
the  one  to  retain  the  ancient  form  still  severed, 
and  only  conjoined  in  sovereignty;  the  other  to 
(  perinduceanew  form,  agreeable  and  convenient 
t  the  entire  estate.  The  former  of  these  hath 
been  more  usual,  and  is  more  easy ;  but  the  latter 
is  more  happy.  For  if  a  man  do  attentively  re- 
volve histories  of  all  nations,  and  judge  truly 
thereupon,  he  will  make  this  conclusion,  that 
there  was  never  any  states  that  were  good  com- 
mixtures but  the  Romans;  which,  because  it  was 
the  best  state  of  the  world,  and  is  the  best  exam- 
ple of  this  point,  we  will  chiefly  insist  thereupon. 

In  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  Virgil  bringeth  in 
Jupiter,  by  way  of  oracle  or  prediction,  speaking 
of  the  mixture  of  the  Trojans  and  the  Italians : 

Sermonem  Autonii  patrium  moreaqQe  tenebavt : 
Ulqiie  eft,  noinen  erit :  commizti  corpora  tantnm 
Subsident  Teacii ;  morem  ritutque  sacrorum 
Adjiclam  facianiqne  omnet  ano  ore  Latlnoe. 
Bine  genus,  Aueonlo  mixtum  qaod  laiigiihie  inrget, 
Supra  Homlnei,  inpra  ire  Deoe  pleute  Tideble. 

JGn.  zli.  834. 

Wherein  Jupiter  maketfa  a  kind  of  partition  or 


distribiition:  that  Italy  should  give  the  llnguuyp 
and  the  laws ;  Troy  should  give  a  mixture  of  meo^ 
and  some  religious  rites;  and  both  people  should* 
meet  in  one  name  of  Latins. 

Soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Roma^. 
the  people  of  the  Romans  and  the  Sahines  mingled 
upon  equal  terms:  wherein  the  interchange  went  e» 
even,  that,  as  Livynoteth,  the  one  nation  gave  th* 
name  to  the  place,  the  oiket  to  the  people.  For 
Rome  continued  the  name,  but  the  people  were 
called  Quirites,  which  was  the  Sabine  word,  d^ 
rived  of  Cures,  the  country  of  Tatius. 

But  that  which  is  chiefly  to  be  noted  in  tha 
whole  continuance  of  the  Roman  govemmeiit; 
they  were  so  liberal  of  their  naturalizations^  as  is 
oflTect  they  made  perpetual  mixtures.  For  tke 
manner  was  to  grant  the  same,  not  only  to  parti- 
cular persons,  but  to  families  and  lineages ;  aad 
not  only  so,  but  to  whole  cities  and  countries* 
So  as  in  the  end  it  came  to  that,  that  Rome  was 
'« communis  patria,"  as  some  of  the  ctviiiass 
call  it. 

So  we  read  of  St.  Paul,  after  he  had  bees 
beaten  with  rods,  and  thereupon  charged  the 
officer  with  the  violation  of  the  privilege  of  s 
citizen  of  Rome ;  the  captain  said  to  him, «» Art 
thou  then  a  Roman  1  That  privilege  hath  cost  ras 
dear.'*  To  whom  St.  Paul  replied, «» But  I  was. 
so  bom  ;'*  and  yet,  in  another  place,  St.  Paul 
professetli  himself,  that  he  was  a  Jew  by  tribe: 
so  as  it  is  manifest  that  some  of  his  ancestors* 
were  naturalized ;  and  so  it  w4h  conveyed  to  him 
and  their  other  descendants. 

So  we  read  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  despites^ 
that  was  done  to  Julius  Cesar,  that  whereas  hs 
obtained  naturalization  for  a  city  in  Gaul,  one  of 
the  city  wss  beaten  with  rods  of  the  consul  Mai^ 
eel  I  us. 

So  we  read  in  Tacitus,  that  in  the  Emperor 
Claudius's  time,  the  nation  of  Gaul,  that  part 
which  is  called  Comata,  the  wilder  part,  wera- 
suitors  to  be  made  capable  of  the  honour  of  beia^ 
senators  and  officers  of  Rome.  His  words  ai»- 
these :  *«  Cum  de  supplendo  senatu  agitaretur  pri- 
moresque  Gal  lis,  q use  Comata  appellata  foedera,  et 
civitatem  Romanam  pridem  assecuti,  jus  adipts- 
cendorum  in  urbe  honorum  expeterent:  multusea 
super  re  variusque  rumor,  et  studiis  diversis,  apsd 
principem  certahatur."  And  in  the  end,  after  long 
debate,  it  was  ruled  they  should  be  admitted. 

So,  likewise,  the  authority  of  Nicholas  Machi»- 
vel  seemeth  not  to  be  contemned  ;  who,  inquiring 
the  causes  of  the  growth  of  the  Roman  empire* 
doth  give  judgment;  there  was  not  one  greater 
than  this,  that  the  state  did  so  easily  compound 
and  incorporate  with  strangers. 

It  is  true,  that  most  estates  and  kingdoms  havs 
taken  the  other  course :  of  which  this  effect  hath 
followed,  that  the  addition  of  further  empire  ant 
territory  hath  been  rather  matter  of  bmden,  tha» 
matter  of  strength  unto  them :  yea,  and,  fartlier»  it 
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Itdi  k«pt  auTe  tiM  seeds  and  roots  of  revolts  and 
lebellions  for  many  ages;  as  we  may  see  in  a  fresh 
sad  notable  example  of  the  kingdon  of  Arragon : 
which,  though  it  were  anitsd  to  Oaslile  by  mar- 
fiage,  and  not  by  conquest,  and  so  descended  in 
hereditary  union  by  the  space  of  more  than  a 
hondred  years ;  yet,  becaose  it  was  continued  in 
a  divided  geYenunent,  and  not  well  incorporated 
and  cemented  with  the  other  crowns,  entered  into 
a  rebellion  upon  point  of  their  ^'fueros,"  or  liber- 
ties, now  of  very  late  years. 

Now,  to  speak  briefly  of  the  several  parts  of 
that  form,  whereby  states  and  kingdoms  are  per- 
fiKtly  united,  they  are,  besides  the  sovereignty 
itself,  four  io  number;  union  in  name,  union  in 
Janjruage,  uoion  in  laws,  union  in  employments. 
For  name,  though  it  seem  but  a  superficial  and 
<Hitward  matter,  yet  it  carrieth  much  impression 
and  enchantment :  the  general  and  common  name 
•of  Grecia  made  the  Greeks  always  apt  to  unite, 
-tbougfa  otherwise  full  of  divisions  amongst  them- 
••selves,  against  other  nations  whom  they  called 
terbaroos.  The  Helvetian  name  is  no  small  band 
to  knit  together  their  leagues  and  confederacies 
the  faster.  The  common  name  of  Spain,  no 
•doubt,  hath  been  a  special  means  of  the  better 
union  and  conglutination  of  the  several  kingdoms 
of  Castile,  Arragon,  Granada,  Navarre,  Valentia, 
Catalonia,  and  the  rest,  comprehending  also  now 
lately  Portugal. 

For  language,  it  is  not  needful  to  insist  upon  it 
because  both  your  majesty's  kingdoms  are  of  one 
language,  though  of  several  dialects ;  and  the  dif- 
^rence  is  so  small  between  them,  as  promiseth 
father  an  enriching  of  one  language  than  a  conti- 
iuiance  of  two. 

For  laws,  which  are  the  principal  sinews  of 
government,  they  be  of  three  natures;  <«jura,'* 
which  I  will  term  freedoms  or  abilities,  «Ueges," 
and  «« mores.'' 

For  abilities  and  freedoms,  they  were  amongst 
Ibe  Romans  of  four  kinds,  or  rather  degrees. 
«*  Jus  connubii,  jus  civitatis,  jus  suflragii,"  and 
••jus  petitionis"  or  '*  honorum."  *♦  Jus  connubii" 
is  a  thing  in  these  times  out  of  use :  for  marriage 
is  open  between  all  diversities  of  nations.  «« Jus 
^vitatis"  answereth  to  that  we  call  denization  or 
Mturaliaation.  «« Jus  suflTragii"  answereth  to  the 
voice  in  parliament.  «*  Jus  petitionis"  answereth 
io  place  in  eoimcil  or  office.  And  the  Romans  did 
many  times  sever  these  freedoms ;  granting '« Jus 
«onnubii,  sine  civitate,"  and  ««civitatem,  sine 
anfiragio,"  and  ^  suffragium,  sine  jure  petitionis," 
which  was  ccmimonly  with  them  the  last. 

For  those  we  called  «« leges,"  it  is  a  matter  of 
curiosity  and  inconveniency ,  to  seek  either  to  extir- 
pate all  particular  customs,  or  to  draw  all  subjects 
to  one  place  or  resort  of  judicature  and  session.  It 
sufficeth  there  be  a  uniformity  in  the  principal  and 
fundamental  laws,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil : 
for  in  this  point  the  rule  holdeth  which  was  pro- 


nounced by  an  ancient  father,  touching  the  diversity 
of  rites  in  the  church;  for  finding  tlie  vesture  of 
the  queen  in  the  psalm,  which  did  prefigure  the 
church,  was  of  divers  colours;  and  finding  again 
that  Christ'6  coat  was  without  a  seam,  he  con- 
cluded well,  ^  in  vests  varietas  sit,  scissura  non 
sit." 

For  manners :  a  consent  in  them  is  to  be  sought 
industriously,  but  not  to  be  enforced :  for  nothing 
amongst  people  breedeth  so  much  pertinacy  in 
holding  their  customs,  as  sudden  and  violent  offer 
to  remove  them. 

And  as  for  employments,  it  is  no  more  but  an 
indifferent  hand,  and  execution  of  that  verse: 

Trot,  Tyrliwque  mlhi  nullo  discrlmine  iigetur. 

There  remaineth  only  to  remember  out  of  this 
grounds  of  nature  the  two  conditions  of  perfect 
mixture;  whereof  the  former  is  time:  for  the 
natural  philosophers  say  well,  that  **>  compo»itio" 
is  ««opus  hominis"  and  ^'mistio  opus  nature.'* 
i>\>r  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  make  a  fit  application 
of  bodies  together :  but  the  perfect  fermentaiion  and 
incorporation  of  them  must  be  lef\  to  time  and 
nature ;  and  unnatural  hasting  thereof  doth  disturb 
the  work,  and  not  despatch  it. 

So  we  see,  after  the  grtfi  is  put  into  the  stock 
and  bound,  it  must  be  left  to  time  and  nature  to 
make  that «« continuum,"  which  at  the  first  was  but 
«« contiguum."  And  it  is  not  any  continual  press- 
ing or  thrusting  together  that  ^n^ ill  prevent  natures 
season,  but  rather  hinder  it.  And  so  in  liquors* 
those  commixtures  which  are  at  the  first  troubled, 
grow  after  clear  and  settled  by  the  benefit  of  rest 
and  time. 

The  second  condition  is,  that  the  greater  draw 
the  less.  So  we  see  when  two  lights  do  meet, 
the  greater  doth  darken  and  dim  the  less.  And 
when  a  smaller  river  runneth  into  a  greater,  it 
loseth  both  its  name  and  stream.  And  hereof,  to 
conclude,  we  see  an  excellent  example  in  tbo^ 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel.  The  kingdcm  of 
Judah  contained  two  tribes;  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
contained  ten.  King  David  reigned  over  Judah 
for  certain  years;  and,  after  the  death  of  Ishbo- 
sheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  obtained  likewise  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  This  union  continued  in  him, 
and  likewise  in  his  son  Solomon,  by  the  space  of 
seventy  years,  at  least,  between  them  both :  but 
yet,  because  Uie  seat  of  the  kingdom  was  kept  still 
in  Judah,  and  so  the  less  sought  to  draw  the 
greater:  upon  the  first  occasion  offered,  the  king- 
doms brake  again,  and  so  continued  ever  after. 

Thus  having  in  all  humbleness  made  oblation  to 
your  majesty  of  these  simple  fniits  of  my  devotion 
and  studies,  I  do  wish,  and  do  wish  it  not  in  the 
nature  of  an  impossibility,  to  my  apprehension, 
that  this  happy  union  of  your  majesty's  two  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland,  may  be  in  as  good 
an  hour  and  under  the  like  divine  providence,  ae 
that  was  between  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines. 
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YouE  majesty,  being,  I  doubt  not,  directed  and 
conducted  by  a  better  oracle  than  that  which  was 
given  for  light  to  JBneas  in  his  peregrination, 
<«  Antiquam  exquirite  matrem,'*  hath  a  royal,  and 
indeed  an  heroical  desire  to  reduce  these  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  into  the  unity 
of  their  ancient  mother  kingdom  of  Britain. 
Wherein,  as  I  would  gladly  applaud  unto  your 
majesty,  or  sing  aloud  tibat  hymn  or  anthem,  «<  Sic 
itur  ad  astra;**  so,  in  a  more  soft  and  submissive 
voice,  I  must  necessarily  remember  unto  your 
majesty  that  warning  or  caveat,  *«Ardna  qus 
pulchra  :*'  it  is  an  action  that  requireth,  yea,  and 
needeth  much,  not  only  of  your  majesty's  wisdom, 
but  of  your  felicity.  In  this  argument  I  presumed 
at  your  majesty's  first  entrance  to  write  a  few 
lines,  indeed  scholastically  and  speculatively,  and 
not  actively  or  politicly,  as  I  held  it  fit  for  me  at 
that  time ;  when  neither  your  majesty  was  in  that 
your  desire  declared,  nor  myself  in  that  service 
used  or  trusted.  But  now  that  both  your  majesty 
hath  opened  your  desire  and  purpose  with  much 
admiration,  even  of  those  who  give  it  not  so  full 
an  approbation,  and  that  myself  was  by  the  Com- 
mons graced  with  the  first  vote  of  all  the  Com- 
mons selected  for  that  cause ;  not  in  any  estima- 
tion of  my  ability,  for  therein  so  wise  an  assembly 
could  not  be  so  much  deceived,  but  in  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  my  extreme  labours  and  integrity;  in 
that  business  I  thought  myself  every  way  bound, 
both  in  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  in  trust  to  that 
house  of  parliament,  and  in  consent  to  the  matter 
itself,  and  in  conformity  to  mine  own  travels  and 
beginnings,  not  to  neglect  any  pains  that  may 
tend  to  the  furtherance  of  so  excellent  a  work ; 
wherein  I  will  endeavour  that  that  which  I  shall 
set  down  be  <« nihil  minus  quam  verba:"  for 
length  and  ornament  of  speech  are  to  be  used  for 
persuasion  of  multitudes,  and  not  for  information 
of  kings,  especially  such  a  king  as  is  the  only 
instance  that  ever  I  knew  to  make  a  man  of 
Plato's  opinion,  «« that  all  knowledge  is  but  re- 
membrance, and  that  the  mind  of  man  knoweth 
all  things,  and  demandeth  only  to  have  her  own 
notions  excited  and  awaked:"  which  your  ma- 
jesty's rare  and  indeed  singular  gift  and  faculty 
of  swift  apprehension,  and  infinite  expansion  or 
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multiplication  of  another  man's  knowledge  by^ 
your  own,  as  I  have  often  observed,  so  I  did  ex- 
tremely admire  in  Goodwin's  cause,  being  a  mat- 
ter full  of  secrets  and  mysteries  of  our  laws, 
merely  new  unto  you,  and  quite  out  of  the  path  of 
your  education,  r^ing,  and  conference :  wherein, 
nevertheless,  upon  a  spark  of  light  given,  your 
majesty  took  in  so  dexterously  and  profoundly,  as 
if  you  had  been  indeed  «'  anima  legis,"  not  only 
in  execution,  but  in  understanding:  Uie  remem- 
brance whereof,  as  it  will  never  be  out  of  my 
mind,  so  it  will  always  be  a  warning  to  me  to 
seek  rather  to  excite  your  judgment  briefly,  than 
to  inform  it  tediously ;  and  if  in  a  matter  of  Aat 
nature,  how  much  more  in  this,  wherein  your 
princely  cogitations  have  wrought  themselves,  and 
been  conversant,  and  wherein  the  principal  light 
proceeded  from  yourself. 

And  therefore  my  purpose  is  only  to  break  this 
matter  of  the  union  into  certain  short  articles  and 
questions,  and  to  make  a  certain  kind  of  anatomy 
or  analysis  of  the  parts  and  members  thereof:  not 
that  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  the  questions  which 
I  now  shall  open,  were  fit  to  be  in  the  consulta- 
tion of  the  commissioners  propounded.  For  I 
hold  nothing  so  great  an  eneipy  to  good  resolution, 
as  the  making  of  too  many  questions ;  especially 
in  assemblies  which  consist  of  many.  For  princes, 
for  avoiding  of  distraction,  must  take  many  things 
by  way  of  admittance ;  and  if  questions  must  be 
made  of  them,  rather  to  sufier  them  to  arise  from 
others,  than  to  grace  them  and  authorize  them  as 
propounded  from  themselves.  But  unto  your 
majesty's  private  consideration,  to  whom  it  may 
be  better  sort  with  me  rather  to  speak  as  a  re- 
membrancer than  as  a  counsellor,  I  have  thought 
good  to  lay  before  you  all  the  branches,  linea- 
ments, and  degrees  of  this  union,  that  upon  the 
view  and  consideration  of  them  and  their  circum- 
stances, your  majesty  may  the  more  clearly  dis- 
cern, and  more  readily  call  to  mind  which  of  them 
is  to  be  embraced,  and  which  to  be  rejected  :  and 
of  these,  which  are  to  be  accepted,  which  of  them 
is  presently  to  be  proceeded  in,  and  which  to  be 
put  over  to  farther  time.  And  again,  which  of 
them  shall  require  authority  of  parliament,  and 
which  are  fitter  to  be  effected  by  your  majesty's 
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Toyal  power  and  pfrerogative,  or  by  other  policies 
or  means ;  and,  lastly,  which  of  them  is  liker  to 
pass  with  difficulty  and  contradiction,  and  which 
widi  more  fiicilitj  and  smoothness. 

First,  therefcNne,  to  begin  with  that  question, 
dat,  I  soppoee,  will  be  oot  of  question. 

Whether  it  be  not  meet,  ^t  the  statates, 
which  were  made  toaching  Scotland  or  the  Scot- 
tish nation,  while  the  kingdoms  stood  serered,  be 
repealed  1 

It  is  true,  there  is  a  diTcrsity  in  these;  for  some 
of  these  laws  consider  Scotland  as  an  enemy's 
eoontiy;  o^er  laws  consider  it  as  a  foreign 
country  only :  as,  for  example,  the  law  of  Rich, 
n.  anno  7,  which  prohibiteth  all  armour  or  victual 
to  be  carried  to  Sc^and ;  and  the  law  of  7  of  K. 
Henry  VII.  that  enacteth  all  the  Scottish  men  to 
depart  the  realm  within  a  time  prefixed.  Both 
these  laws,  and  some  others,  respect  Scotland  as 
a  country  of  hostility :  but  the  law  of  3d  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  that  endueth  Berwick  with  the  liberty 
of  a  staple,  where  all  Scottish  merchandises 
should  resort  that  should  be  uttered  for  England, 
and  likewise  all  English  merchandises  that  should 
be  uttered  for  Scotland ;  this  law  beholdeth  Scot- 
land only  as  a  foreign  nation ;  and  not  so  much 
neither;  for  there  have  been  erected  staples  in 
towns  of  England  for  some  commodities,  with  an 
exclusion  and  restriction  of  other  parts  of  England. 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  the  least  difficulty ;  your 
majesty  shall  have  a  calendar  made  of  the  laws, 
and  a  brief  of  the  effect;  and  so  you  may  judge 
of  them :  and  the  like  or  reciproque  is  to  be  done 
by  Scotiand  for  sach  laws  as  they  have  concern- 
ing England  and  the  English  nation. 

The  second  question  is,  what  laws,  customs, 
commissions,  officers,  garrisons,  and  the  like,  are 
to  be  put  down,  discontinued,  or  taken  away  upon 
the  borders  of  both  realms  1 

To  this  point,  because  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  orders  of  the  marches,  I  can  say  the  less. 

Herein  faUeth  that  question,  whether  that  the 
tenants,  who  hold  their  tenants*  rights  in  a  greater 
freedom  and  exemption,  in  consideration  of  their 
service  upon  the  borders,  and  that  the  countries 
themselves,  which  are  in  the  same  respect  dis- 
charged of  subsidies  and  taxes,  should  not  now  be 
brought  to  be  in  one  degree  with  other  tenants  and 
countries ; «'  nam  cessante  causa,  toUitur  effectus  V 
Wherein,  in  my  opinion,  some  time  would  be 
given ;  **  quia  adhuc  eorum  messis  in  herba  est :" 
but  some  present  ordinance  would  be  made  to  take 
effect  at  a  future  time,  considering  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  points  and  marks  of  the  division  of  the 
kingdoms.  And  because  reason  doth  dictate,  that 
where  the  principal  solution  of  continuity  was, 
there  the  healing  and  consolidating  plaster  should 
be  chiefly  applied ;  there  would  be  some  farther 
device  for  the  utter  and  perpetual  confounding  of 
those  imaginary  bounds,  as  your  majesty  termeth 
them  :  and  therefore   it  would   be  considered, 


whether  it  were  not  convenient  to  plant  and  erect 
at  Carlisle  or  Berwick  some  council  or  court  of 
justice,  the  jurisdiction  whereof  might  extend 
part  into  England  and  part  into  Scotland,  with  a 
commission  not  to  proceed  precisely,  or  merely 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  either  of  Eng<- 
land  or  Scotland,  but  mixedly,  according  to  instruc- 
tions by  your  majesty  to  be  set  down,  after  the 
imitation  and  precedent  of  the  council  of  the 
marches  here  in  England,  erected  upon  the  union 
of  Wales? 

The  third  question  is  that  which  many  will 
make  a  great  question  of,  though  perhaps  your 
majesty  will  make  no  question  of  it;  and  that  is, 
whether  your  majesty  should  not  make  a  stop  or 
stand  here,  and  not  to  proceed  to  any  farther  union, 
contenting  yourself  with  the  two  fonner  articles 
or  points. 

For  it  will  be  said,  that  we  are  now  well, 
thanks  be  to  God  and  your  majesty,  and  the  state 
of  neither  kingdom  is  to  be  repented  of;  and  that 
it  is  true  which  Hippocrates  saith,  that  *<Sana 
corpora  difficile  medicationes  ferunt,*^  it  is  better 
to  make  alterations  in  sick  bodies  than  in  sound. 
The  consideration  of  which  point  will  rest  upon 
these  Wo  branches :  what  inconveniences  will 
ensue  with  time,  if  the  realms  stand  as  they  are 
divided,  which  are  yet  not  found  nor  sprung  up. 
For  it  may  be  the  sweetness  of  your  majesty's 
first  entrance,  and  the  great  benefit  that  both  na- 
tions have  felt  thereby,  hath  covered  many  incon- 
veniences :  which,  nevertheless,  be  your  majesty's 
government  never  so  gracious  and  politic,  con- 
tinuance of  time  and  the  accidents  of  time  may 
breed  and  discover,  if  the  kingdoms  stand  divided. 

The  second  branch  is;  allow  no  manifest  or 
important  peril  or  inconvenience  should  ensue  of 
the  continuing  of  the  kingdoms  divided,  yet,  on 
the  other  side,  whether  that  upon  the  farther 
uniting  of  them,  there  be  not  like  to  follow  that- 
addition  and  increase  of  wealth  and  reputation,  as 
is  worthy  your  majesty's  virtues  and  fortune,  to 
be  the  author  and  founder  of,  for  the  advancement 
and  exaltation  of  your  majesty's  royal  posterity  in 
time  to  come  1 

But,  admitting  that  your  majesty  should  proceed 
to  this  more  perfect  and  entire  union,  wherein 
your  majesty  may  say,  "  Majus  opus  moveo;"  to 
enter  into  the  parts  and  degrees  thereof,  I  think 
fit  first  to  set  down,  as  in  a  brief  table,  in  what 
points  the  nations  stand  now  at  this  present  time 
already  united,  and  in  what  points  yet  still  se- 
vered and  divided,  that  your  majesty  may  ^e 
better  see  what  is  done,  and  what  is  to  be  done ; 
and  how  that  which  is  to  be  done  is  to  be  inferred 
upon  that  which  is  done. 

The  points  wherein  the  nations  stand  already 
united  are : 

In  sovereignty. 

In  the  relative  thereof,  which  is  subjection. 

In  religion. 
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In  eontineiiL 

In  language. 

Aod  DOW  lastly,  by  the  peec^  by  year  majesty 
concladed  with  Spain,  in  leagues  and  eonfedera* 
cies :  for  now  both  nations  have  the  same  friends 
and  the  same  enemies. 

Yet,  notwithstanding,  there  is  none  of  the  six 
points,  wherein  the  union  is  perfect  and  consum- 
mate; but  every  of  them  bath  some  scruple  or 
rather  grain  of  separation  inwrapped  and  included 
in  them. 

For  the  soTereignty,  the  union  is  absolute  in 
your  majesty  and  your  generation;  but  if  it 
should  so  be,  which  God  of  his  infinite  mercy 
defend,  that  your  issue  should  fail,  then  the  descent 
of  both  realms  d  jth  resort  to  the  several  lines  of 
the  several  bloods  royal. 

For  subjection,!  talce  the  law  of  England  to  be 
clear,  what  the  law  of  Scotland  is  I  know  not, 
that  all  Scotchmen  from  the  very  instant  of  your 
majesty's  reign  begun  are  become  denizens,  and 
the  «« post  nati"  are  naturalized  subjects  of  Eng- 
land for  the  time  forwards :  for  by  our  laws  none 
can  be  an  alien  but  he  that  is  of  another  allegiance 
than  our  sovereign  lord  the  king's :  for  there  be 
but  two  sorts  of  aliens,  whereof  we  find  mention 
in  our  law,  an  alien  ami,  and  an  alien  enemy ; 
whereof  the  former  is  a  subject  of  a  state  in  amity 
with  the  king,  and  the  latter  a  subject  of  a  state 
in  hostility :  but  whether  he  be  one  or  other,  it  is 
an  essential  difference  unto  the  definition  of  an 
alien,  if  he  be  not  of  the  king's  allegiance;  as  we 
see  it  evidently  in  the  precedent  of  Ireland,  who, 
since  they  were  subjects  to  the  crown  of  England, 
have  ever  been  inheritable  and  capable  as  natural 
subjects:  and  yet  not  by  any  statute  or  act  of 
parliament,  but  merely  by  the  common  law,  and 
the  reason  thereof.  So  as  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
every  subject  of  Scotland  was,  and  is  in  like 
plight  and  degree,  since  your  majesty's  coming 
in,  as  if  your  majesty  had  grsnted  particularly 
your  letters  of  denization  or  naturalization  to  every 
of  them,  and  the  «» post  nati"  wholly  natural. 
But  then,  on  the  other  side,  for  the  time  back- 
wards, and  for  those  that  were  »« ante  nati,"  the 
blood  is  not  by  law  naturalized,  so  as  they  cannot 
take  it  by  descent  from  their  ancestors  without  act 
of  parliament:  and  therefore  in  this  point  there  is 
a  defect  in  the  union  of  subjection. 

For  matter  of  religion,  the  union  is  perfect  in 
points  of  doctrine;  but  in  matter  of  discipline  and 
government  it  is  imperfect. 

For  the  continent,  it  is  true  there  are  no  natural 
boundaries  of  mountains  or  seas,  or  navigable 
rivers ;  but  yet  there  are  badges  and  memorials 
of  borders ;  of  which  points  I  have  spoken  before.  I 

For  the  language,  it  is  true  the  nations  are 
**  unius  labii,"  and  have  not  the  first  curse  of  dis- ! 
union,  which  was  confusion  of  tongues,  whereby 
one  understood  not  another.    But  yet  the  dialect 
is  diOering,  and  it  remaineth  a  kind  of  mark  of : 


distinotion.  But  for  that,  Mtemp<Mri  permitleii- 
dum,"  it  is  to  be  left  to  time.  For  considering 
that  both  languages  do  concur  in  the  princtpsl 
office  and  duty  of  a  language,  which  Is  to  make  a 
man's  self  understood;  for  the  rest,  it  is  rather  to 
be  accounted,  as  was  said,  a  diversity  of  dialect 
than  of  language:  and,  as  I  said  in  my  first 
writing,  it  is  like  to  bring  forth  the  enriching  of 
one  language,  by  compounding  and  taking  in  thej 
proper  and  significant  words  of  either  tongrue, 
rather  than  a  eontinuance  of  two  languages. 

For  leagues  and  confederacies,  it  Is  true,  thai 
neither  nation  is  now  in  hostility  with  any  statOt 
wherewith  the  other  nation  is  in  amity :  but  yet  so, 
as  the  leagrues  and  treaties  have  been  concluded 
with  either  nation  respectively,  and  not  with 
both  jointly ;  which  many  contain  some  diversity 
of  articles  of  straitness  of  amity  with  one  more 
than  with  the  other. 

But  many  of  these  matters  may  perhaps  be  of 
that  kind,  as  may  fall  within  that  rule, «« In  vests 
varietas  sit,  scissura  non  sit." 

Now  to  descend  to  the  particular  points  where- 
in the  realms  stand  severed  and  di?ided,  over  and 
besides  the  former  sis  points  of  separation,  which 
I  have  noted  and  placed  as  defects  or  abatements 
of  the  six  points  of  the  union,  and  therefore  shall 
not  need  to  be  repeated :  the  points,  I  say,  yet  re- 
maining, I  will  divide  into  external  and  internal. 

The  external  points  therefore  of  the  separation 
are  four. 

1.  The  several  crowns,  I  mean  the  ceremonial 
and  materia]  crowns. 

S.  The  second  is  the  several  names,  styles,  or 
appellations. 

3.  The  third  is  the  several  prints  of  the  seals. 

4.  The  fourth  is  the  several  stamps  or  marks 
of  the  coins  or  moneys. 

It  is  true,  that  the  external  are  in  some  respect 
and  parts  much  mingled  and  interlaced  with  con- 
siderations internal ;  and  that  they  may  be  as  ef- 
fectual to  the  true  union,  which  must  be  the  work 
of  time,  as  the  internal,  because  they  are  operative 
upon  the  conceits  and  opinions  of  the  people;  the 
uniting  of  whose  hearts  and  afifections  is  the  life 
and  true  end  of  this  work. 

For  the  ceremonial  crowns,  the  questions  will 
be,  whether  there  shall  be  framed  one  new  im- 
perial crown  of  Britain  to  be  used  for  the  times 
to  come!  Also,  admitting  that  to  be  thought 
convenient,  whether  in  the  frame  thereof  there 
shall  not  be  some  reference  to  the  crowns  of  Ire- 
land and  France  ? 

Also,  whether  your  majesty  should  repeat  or 
iterate  your  own  coronation  and  your  queen's,  or 
only  ordain  that  such  new  crown  shall  be  used  by 
your  posterity  hereafter  1 

The  difficulties  will  be  In  the  conceit  of  some 
inequality,  whereby  the  realm  of  Scotiand  may 
be  thought  to  be  made  an  accession  unto  the 
realm  of  England.    But  that  restetii  In  some  cir- 
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I ;.  for  the  covipounding  of  the  two  I 
•crowns  is  equal ;  the  calliof  of  the  new  crown 
the  erown  of  Britain  is  equal.  Only  the  place  of 
•eofonatioii,  if  it  shall  be  at  Westminster,  which 
is  the  ancient,  august,  and  sacred  place  for  the 
kings  of  England,  may  seem  to  make  an  ine- 
quality. And  again,  if  the  crown  of  Scotland  be 
discontinued,  then  that  ceremony,  which  I  hear 
is  used  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland  in  the  absence 
of  the  kings,  to  have  the  crowns  carried  in  solem- 
nity, must  likewise  cease. 

For  the  name,  the  main  question  is,  whether 
4he  contracted  name  of  Britain  shall  be  by  your 
majesty  used,  or  the  divided  names  of  England  and 
Scotland  ? 

Adaiitting-  there  shall  be  an  alteration,  then 
the  case  will  require  these  inferior  questions : 

First,  whether  the  name  of  Britain  shall  only 
he  used  in  your  majesty's  style,  where  the  entire 
style  is  recited ;  and  in  all  other  forms  the  divided 
names  to  remain  both  of  tlie  realms  and  of  the 
people  1  or  otherwise,  that  the  very  divided 
names  of  realms  and  people  shall  likewise  be 
changed  or  turned  into  special  or  subdivided 
names  of  the  general  name;  that  is  to  say,  for 
example,  whether  your  majesty  in  yourstyleshall 
denominate  yourself  king  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,  &c.,  and  yet,  neverthrless,  in  any  com- 
mission, writ  or  otherwise,  where  your  majesty 
mentions  England  or  Scotland,  you  shall  retain 
the  ancient  names,  as  «*  secundum  consuetudi- 
nem  regni  nostri  Anglias;''  or  whether  those  di- 
Tided  names  shall  be  forever  lost  and  taken  away, 
and  turned  into  the  subdivision  of  South-Britain 
and  North-Britain,  and  the  people  to  be  South- 
Britons  and  North- Britonsi  And  so,  in  the  ex- 
ample aforesaid,  the  tenor  of  the  like  clause  to 
run  **  secundum  oonsuetudinem  Britanniie  aus- 
tralis.'' 

Also,  if  the  former  of  tlieee  shall  be  thought 
convenient,  whether  it  were  not  better  for  your 
majesty  to  take  that  alteration  of  style  upon  you 
by  proclamation,  as  Edward  the  Third  did  the  style 
of  Prance,  than  to  have  it  enacted  by  parliament  1 
Also,  in  the  alteration  of  the  style,  whether  it 
were  not  better  to  transpose  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land, and  put  it  immediately  after  Britain,  and  so 
place  the  islands  together :  and  the  kingdom  of 
France,  being  upon  Uie  continent,  last ;  in  regard 
that  these  islands  of  the  western  ocean  seem  by 
nature  and  providence  an  entire  empire  in  them- 
selves ;  and  also,  that  there  was  never  king  of 
England  so  entirely  possessed  of  Ireland,  as  your 
majesty  is :  so  as  your  style  to  run,  king  of 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  and 
of  France,  &c. 

The  difficulties  in  this  have  been  already 
thoroughly  beaten  over ;  but  they  gather  but  to 
two  heads. 

The  one,  polntof  honour  and  love  to  the  former 
names. 

Vol.  U.-.1D 


The  other,  doubt,  lest  the  alteration  of  the  name 
may  induce  and  involve  an  alteration  of  the  laws 
and  policies  of  the  kingdom ;  both  which,  if  your 
majesty  shall  assume  the  style  of  proclamationy 
and  not  by  parliament,  are  in  themselves  satis- 
fied :  for  then  the  usual  names  nlust  needs  remain 
in  writs  and  records,  the  forms  whereof  cannot  be 
altered  but  by  act  of  parliament,  and  so  the  point 
of  honour  satisfied.  And  again,  your  proclama- 
tion altercth  no  law,  and  so  the  scruple  of  a  tacit 
or  implied  alteration  of  laws  likewise  satisfied. 
But  then  it  may  be  considered,  whether  it  were 
not  a  form  of  the  greatest  honour,  if  the  parliament, 
though  they  did  not  enact  it,  yet  should  become 
suitorsand  petitioners  toyour  majesty  to  assume  itt 

For  the  seals,  that  there  should  be  but  one  great 
seal  of  Britain,  and  one  chancellor,  and  that  there 
should  only  be  a  seal  in  Scotland  for  processes 
and  ordinary  justice ;  and  that  all  patents  of  grants 
of  lands  or  otherwise,  as  well  in  Scotland  as  in 
England,  should  pass  under  the  great  seal  here, 
kept  about  your  person ;  it  is  an  alteration  inter- 
nal, whereof  1  do  now  speak. 

But  the  question  in  this  place  is,  whether  the 
great  seals  of  England  and  Scotland  should  not  be 
changed  into  one  and  the  same  form  of  image  and 
superscription  of  Britain,  which,  nevertheless,  is 
requisite  should  be  with  some  one  plain  or  mani- 
fest alteration,  lest  there  be  n  buz,  and  suspect, 
that  grants  of  tilings  in  England  may  be  passed 
by  the  seal  of  Scotland,  or  **  e  converso  !** 

Also,  whether  this  alteration  of  form  may  not 
be  done  without  act  of  parliament,  as  the  great 
seals  have  used  to  be  heretofore  changed  as  to 
their  impressions  1 

For  the  moneys,  as  to  the  real  and  internal  con- 
sideration thereof,  tlie  question  will  be,  whether 
your  majesty  shall  not  continue  two  mints  t 
which,  the  distance  of  territory  considered,  1  sup> 
pose  will  he  of  necessity. 

Secondly,  how  the  standards,  if  itbe  not  already 
done,  as  1  hear  some  doubt  made  of  it  in  popular 
rumour,  may  be  reduced  into  an  exact  proportion 
for  the  tinft  to  come ;  and  likewise  the  computa- 
tion, tale,  or  valuation  to  be  made  exact  for  the 
moneys  already  beaten  1 

That  done,  the  last  question  is,  which  is  only 
proper  to  thia  place,  whether  tite  stamp  or  the 
image  and  superscription  of  Britain  for  the  time 
forwards  should  not  be  made  the  selfsame  in  both 
places,  without  any  difference  at  all  1  A  matter 
also  which  may  be  done,  as  our  law  is,  by  your 
majesty *s  prerogative  without  act  of  parliament. 

These  points  are  points  of  demonstration,  *«ad 
faciendum  populum,**  but  so  much  the  more  they 
go  to  the  root  of  your  majesty^s  intention,  which 
is  to  imprint  and  inculcate  into  the  hearts  and 
heads  of  the  people,  that  tliey  are  one  people  and 
one  nation. 

In  this  kind  also  I  have  heard  it  pass  abroad  in 
speech  of  the  erection  of  some  new  order  of  knight- 
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hood,  \vith  a  reference  to  the  union,  and  an  oath 
appropriate  thereunto,  which  is  a  point  likewise 
desenres  a  consideration.  So  much  for  the  exter 
nal  points. 

liie  internal  points  of  separation  are  as  fol- 
loweth. 

1.  Several  parliaments. 

3.  Several  councils  of  state. 

3.  Several  officers  of  the  crown. 

4.  Several  nobilities. 

5.  Several  laws. 

6.  Several  courts  of  justice,  trials,  and  pro- 


7.  Several  receipts  and  finances. 

8.  Several  admiralties  and  merchandisings. 

9.  Several  freedoms  and  liberties. 
10.  Several  taxes  and  imposts. 

As  touching  the  several  states  ecclesiastical, 
and  the  several  mints  and  standards,  and  the 
several  articles  and  treaties  of  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  I  touched  them  before. 

In  these  points  of  the  strait  and  more  inward 
union,  there  will  intervene  one  principal  difficulty 
and  impediment,  growing  from  that  root,  which 
Aristotle  in  his  Politics  maketh  to  be  the  root  of 
all  division  and  dissension  in  commonwealths, 
and  that  is  equality  and  inequality.  For  the 
realm  of  Scotland  is  now  an  ancient  and  noble 
realm,  substantive  of  itself. 

But  when  this  island  shall  be  made  Britain, 
then  Scotland  is  no  more  to  be  considered  as 
Scotland,  but  as  a  part  of  Britain ;  no  more  than 
England  is  to  be  considered  as  England,  but  as  a 
part  likewise  of  Britain ;  and  consequently  neither 
of  these  are  to  be  considered  as  things  entire  of 
themselves,  but  in  the  proportion  that  they  bear  to 
the  whole.  And  therefore  let  us  imagine,  *«  Nam 
id  mente  possumus,  quod  actu  non  possumus,^* 
that  Britain  had  never  been  divided,  but  had  ever 
been  one  kingdom ;  then  that  part  of  soil  or  terri- 
tory, which  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Scotland,  is  in  quantity,  as  I  have  heard  it  es- 
teemed, how  truly  I  know  not,  not  pa^  a^  third 
part  of  Britain  ;*  and  that  part  of  soil  or  territory 
which  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Eng- 
land, is  two  parts  of  Britain,  leaving  to  speak  of 
any  difierence  of  wealth  or  population,  and  speak- 
ing only  of  quantity.  So,  then,  if,  for  example, 
Scotland  should  bring  to  parliament  as  much  no- 
bility as  England,  then  a  third  part  should  coun- 
tervail two  parts ;  «*  nam  si  incqualibus  aequalia 
addas,  omnia  erunt  inequalia.*'  And  this,  I  pro- 
test before  God  and  your  majesty,  I  do  speak  not 
as  a  man  born  in  England,  but  as  a  man  bom  in 
Britain.    And  therefore  to  descend  to  particulars : 

For  the  parliaments,  the  consideration  of  that 
point  will  fall  into  four  questions. 

1.  The  first,  what  proportion  shall  be  kept 
between  the  votes  of  England  and  the  votes  of 
Scotland  % 

2.  The  second,  touching  the  manner  of  propo- 


sition, or  possessing  of  the  parliament  of  causes  • 
there  to  be  handled ;  which  in  England  is  used  to 
be  done  immediately  by  any  member  of  the  par-  - 
liament,  or  by  the  prolocutor;  and  in  Scotland  is- 
used  to  be  done  immediately  by  the  lords  of  the 
articles ;  whereof  the  one  form  seemeth  to  have 
more  liberty,  and  the  other  more  gravity  and  ma*- 
turity :  and  ^refore  the  question  will  be  whether 
of  these  shall  yield  to  other,  or  whether  there  should 
not  be  a  mixture  of  both,  by  some  commissions 
precedent  to  every  parliament  in  the  nature  of  lord  a - 
of  the  articles,  and  yet  not  excluding  the  liberty 
of  propounding  in  full  parliament  afterwards  I 

3.  The  third,  touching  the  orders  of  parliament,, 
how  they  may  be  compounded,  and  the  best  of 
either  taken  ? 

4.  The  fourth,  how  those,  which  by  inheritance- 
or  otherwise  have  offices  of  honour  and  ceremony 
in  both  the  parliaments,  as  the  lord  steward  with< 
us,  &c.,  may  be  satisfied,  and  duplicity  accommo- 
dated! 

For  the  councils  of  estate,  while  the  kingdoms 
stand  divided,  it  should  seem  necessary  to  continue 
several  councils ;  but  if  your  majesty  should  pro- 
ceed to  a  strict  union,  then,  howsoever  your 
majesty  may  establish  some  provincial  councils  in 
Scotland,  as  there  is  here  of  York,  and  in  the 
marches  of  Wales,  yet  the  question  will  be,  whe- 
ther it  will  not  be  more  convenient  for  your  majesty  > 
to  have  but  one  privy  council  about  your  person, 
whereof  the  principal  officers  of  the  crown  of 
Scotland  to  be  for  digrnity  sake,  howsoever  their 
abiding  and  remaining  may  be  as  your  majesty 
shall  employ  their  service  ?  But  this  point  belong- 
eth  merely  and  wholly  to  your  majesty's  royal  will 
and  pleasure. 

For  the  officers  of  the  crown,  the  consideration^ 
thereof  will  fall  into  these  questions. 

First,  in  regard  of  the  latitude  of  your  kingdom- 
and  the  distance  of  place,  whether  it  will  not  be 
matter  of  necessity  to  continue  the  several  officers, 
because  of  the  impossibility  for  the  service  to  be 
performed  by  one  ? 

The  second,  admitting  the  duplicity  of  officers > 
should  be  continued,  yet  whether  there  should  not 
be  a  difference,  that  one  should  be  the  principal 
officer,  and  the  other  to  be  but  special  and 
subaltern  ?  As,  for  example,  one  to  be  chancellor 
of  Britain,  and  the  other  to  be  chancellor  with 
some  special  addition,  as  here  of  the  duchy,  &c. 

The  third,  if  no  such  specialty  or  inferiority  be 
thought  fit,  then  whether  both  officers  should  not 
have  the  title  and  the  name  of  the  whole  island 
and  precincts  1  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England 
to  be  Lord  Chancellor  of  Britain,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Britain,  but  with  several  provisoes  that  they  shall 
not  intromit  themselves  but  within  their  several 
precincts. 

For  the  nobilities,  the  consideration  thereof  will . 
fall  into  these  questions : 
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Tlie  fiisty  of  ^eii  Totes  in  parliament,  which  was 
toQched  before,  what  proportion  they  shall  bear  to 
the  nobilitj  of  England  1  wherein,  if  the  proportion 
which  shall  be  thought  fit  be  not  fhU,  yet  your 
msjesty  may,  out  of  year  prerogative,  supply  it ; 
for  although  yoa  cannot  make  fewer  of  Scotland, 
yet  you  may  make  more  of  England. 

llie  second  is  touching  the  place  and  precedence 
wherein  to  marshal  them  according  to  the  prece- 
dence of  England  in  your  majesty's  style,  and 
aecofding  to  the  nobility  of  Ireland ;  that  is,  all 
English  earls  first,  and  then  Scottish,  will  be 
thought  unequal  for  Scotland.  To  marshal  them' 
aecinding  to  antiquity,  will  be  thought  unequal 
for  England.  Because  I  hear  their  nobility  is 
generally  more  ancient :  and  therefore  the  question 
will  be,  whether  the  indifierentest  way  were  not 
to  take  them  interchangeably;  as  for  example, 
fiitt,  the  ancient  earl  of  England,  and  dien 
the  ancient  earl  of  Scotland,  and  so  ^'alternis 
vidbosV 

For  the  laws,  to  make  an  entire  and  perfect 
union,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  length, 
both  in  the  collecting  of  them,  and  in  the  passing 
of  them. 

For,  first,  as  to  the  collecting  of  them,  there  must 
be  made  by  the  lawyers  of  either  nation  a  digest 
under  titles  of  their  several  laws  and  customs,  as 
well  common  laws  as  statutes,  that  they  may  be 
collated  and  compared,  and  that  the  diversides 
may  appear  and  be-  discerned  of.  And  for  the 
passing  of  them,  we  see  by  experience  that 
•«  patrius  mos**  is  dear  to  all  men,  and  that  men 
are  bred  and  nourished  up  in  the  love  of  it ;  and 
therefore  how  harsh  changes  and  innovations  are. 
And  we  see  likewise  what  disputation  and  argu* 
ment  the  alteration  of  some  one  law  doth  cause 
and  bring  forth,  how  much  more  the  alteration  of 
the  whole  corps  of  the  lawt  Therefore  the  first 
question  will  be,  whether  it  be  not  good  to  proceed 
by  parts,  and  to  take  that  that  is  most  necessary, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  time  !  The  parts  therefore  or 
subject  of  laws,  are  for  this  purpose  fitliest  distri- 
buted according  to  that  ordinary  division  of  crimi- 
nal  and  civil,  and  those  of  criminal  causes  into 
capital  and  penal. 

The  second  question  therefore  is,  allowing  the 
general  union  of  laws  to  be  too  great  a  work  to 
embrace ;  whether  it  were  not  convenient  that  cases 
capital  wer^  the  same  in  both  nations ;  I  say  the 
cases,  I  do  not  speak  of  the  proceedings  or  trials ; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  the  same  offences  were 
not  fit  to  be  made  treason  or  felony  in  both 
places! 

The  third  question  is,  whether  cases  penal, 
though  not  capital,  yet  if  they  concern  the  public 
state,  or  otherwise  the  discipline  of  manners,  were 
not  fit  likewise  to  be  brought  into  one  degree,  as 
the  case  of  misprision  of  treason,  the  case  of 
**pnemunire,**  the  case  of  fugitives,  the  case  of 
incest,  the  case  of  simony,  and  the  rest? 


But  the  question  that  is  more  urgent  than  any 
of  these  is,  whether  these  cases  at  the  least,  be 
^ey  of  a  higher  or  inferior  degree,  wherein  the 
fact  committed,  or  act  done  in  Scotland,  may  pre- 
judice the  state  and  subjects  of  England,  or  ««e 
converse,**  are  not  to  be  reduced  into  one  uniform* 
ity  of  law  and  punishment?  As,  for  example,  a 
perjury  committed  in  a  court  of  justice  in  Scotland, 
cannot  be  prejudicial  in  England,  because  deposi- 
tions taken  in  Scotland  cannot  be  produced  and 
used  here  in  England.  But  a  forgery  of  a  deed  in 
Scotland,  I  mean  with  a  false  date  of  England, 
may  be  used  and  given  in  evidence  in  England. 
So  likewise  the  depopulatingof  a  town  in  Scotland 
doth  not  directly  prejudice  the  state  of  England  : 
but  if  an  English  merchant  shall  carry  silver  and 
gold  into  Scotland,  as  he  miay,  and  thence  trans- 
port it  into  foreign  parts,  this  prejudiceth  the  state 
of  England,  and  may  be  an  evasion  to  all  the  laws 
of  England  ordained  in  that  case ;  and  therefore 
had  iMod  to  be  bridleid  vrith  as  severe  a  law  in 
Scotland  as  it  is  here  in  England. 

Of  this  kind  there  are  many  laws. 

The  law  of  the  5th  of  Richard  II.  of  going  over 
without  license,  if  there  be  not  the  like  law  in 
Scotland,  will  be  frustrated  and  evaded :  for  any 
subject  of  England  may  go  first  into  Scotland,  and 
thence  into  foreign  parts. 

So  the  laws  prohibiting  transportation  of  sun- 
dry commodities,  as  gold,  and  silver,  ordnance, 
artillery,  com,  &c.,  if  there  be  not  a  correspond- 
ence of  laws  in  Scotland,  will  in  like  manner  be 
deluded  and  frustrate ;  for  any  English  merchant 
or  subject  may  carry  such  commodities  first  into 
Scotland,  as  well  as  he  may  carry  them  from  port 
to  port  in  England ;  and  out  of  Scotland  into 
foreign  parts,  without  any  peril  of  law. 

So  libels  may  be  devised  and  written  ih  Scot- 
land, and  published  and  scattered  in  England. 

Treasons  may  be  plotted  in  Scotland  and  exe- 
cuted in  England. 

And  so  in  many  other  cases,  if  there  be  not  the 
like  severity  of  law  in  Scotland  to  restrain  offences 
that  there  is  in  England,  whereof  we  are  here 
igrnorant  whether  there  be  or  no,  it  will  be  a  gap 
or  stop  even  for  English  subjects  to  escape  and 
avoid  the  laws  of  England. 

But  for  treasons,  the  best  is  that  by  the  statute 
of  26  K.  Henry  VIII.  cap.  13,  any  treason  com- 
mitted in  Scotland  may  be  proceeded  with  in 
England,  as  well  as  treasons  committed  in  France, 
Rome,  or  elsewhere. 

For  courts  of  justice,  trials,  processes,  and 
other  administration  of  laws,  to  make  any  alteration 
in  either  nation,  it  will  be  a  thing  so  new  and 
unwonted  to  either  people,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
it  will  make  the  adminstration  of  justice,  which 
of  all  other  things  ought  to  be  known  and  certain 
as  a  beaten  viray,  to  become  intricate  and  uncertain. 
And  besides,  I  do  not  see  that  the  severalty  of 
administration  of  justice,  though  it  be  by  court 
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•overeign  of  last  resort,  I  mean  without  appeal  or 
«rror,  is  any  impedimeni  at  all  to  the  anion  of  a 
kingdom :  as  we  see  by  experience  in  the  several 
eourts  of  parliament  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 
And  I  have  been  always  of  opinion,  thai  the 
sabjects  of  England  do  already  fetch  justice  some- 
what far  off,  more  than  in  any  nation  that  I  know, 
the  largeness  of  the  kingdom  considered,  thongh 
it  be  holpen  in  some  part  by  the  circuits  of  the 
Judges ;  and  the  two  councils  at  York,  and  in  the 
marches  of  Wales  established. 

But  it  may  be  a  good  question,  whether,  as 
<* commune  vinculum^*  of  the  justice  of  boUi 
nations,  your  majesty  should  not  erect  some  court 
about  your  person,  in  the  nature  of  the  grand 
eouncil  of  France :  to  which  court  you  might,  by 
way  of  evocation,  draw  causes  from  the  ordinary 
judges  of  both  nations ;  for  so  doth  the  French 
king  from  all  the  courts  of  parliament  in  France ; 
ipany  of  which  are  more  remote  from  Paris  than 
any  part  of  Scotland  is  from  London. 

For  receipts  and  finances,  I  see  no  question  will 
arise,  in  regard  it  will  be  matter  of  necessity  to 
establish  in  Scotland  a  receipt  of  treasure  for  pay- 
ments and  erogations  to  be  made  in  those  parts : 
and  for  the  treasure  of  spare,  in  either  receipts, 
the  custodies  thereof  may  well  be  several ;  con- 
sidering by  your  majesty's  commandment  they 
may  be  at  all  times  removed  or  disposed  accord- 
ing to  your  majesty's  occasions. 

For  the  patrimonies  of  both  crowns,  I  see  no 
questions  will  arise,  except  your  majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  make  one  compound  annexation,  for 
tm  inseparable  patrimony  to  the  crown  out  of  the 
lands  of  both  nations:  and  so  the  like  for  the 
principality  of  Britain,  and  for  other  appennages 
of  the  rest  of  your  children:  erecting  likewise 
such  duchies  and  honours,  compounded  of  the 
possession  of  both  nations,  as  shall  be  thought  fit. 

For  admiralty  or  navy,  I  see  no  great  question 
will  arise ;  for  I  see  no  inconvenience  for  your 
majesty  to  continue  shipping  in  Scotland.  And 
for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralties,  and  the 
profits  and  casualties  of  them,  they  will  be  re- 
spective unto  the  coasts,  ovei^grainst  which  the 
teas  lie  and  are  situated ;  as  it  is  here  with  the 
admiralties  of  England. 


And  for  merchandising,  it  may  be  a  qoestioii, 
whether  that  the  companies,  of  the  merchant 
adventurers,  of  the  Turkey  merchants,  and  tba 
Muscovy  merchants,  if  they  shall  be  continued* 
should  not  be  compounded  of  merchants  of  both 
nations,  Englbh  and  Scottish.  For  to  leave  trade 
free  in  the  one  nation,  and  to  have  it  restrained 
in  the  other,  may  percase  breed  some  incon- 
venience. 

For  freedoms  and  liberties,  the  charters  of 
both  nations  may  be  reviewed ;  and  of  such  liber- 
ties as  are  agreeable  and  convenient  for  the  sub- 
jects and  people  of  both  nations,  one  great  charter 
may  be  made  and  confirmed  to  the  subjects  of 
Britain ;  and  those  liberties  which  are  peculiar 
or  proper  to  either  nation,  to  stand  in  state  as 
they  do. 

But  for  imposts  and  customs,  it  will  be  a  great 
quesiion  how  to  accommodate  them  and  recon- 
cile them :  for  if  they  be  much  easier  in  Scotland 
than  they  be  here  in  England,  which  is  a  thing  I 
know  not,  then  this  inconvenience  will  follow; 
that  the  merchants  of  England  may  unlade  in 
the  ports  of  Scotland :  and  this  kingdom  to  bs 
served  from  thence,  and  your  majesty's  customs 
abated. 

And  for  the  question,  whether  the  Scottish  mer- 
chants should  pay  strangers*  custom  in  England  I 
that  resteth  upon  the  point  ojf  naturalization, 
which  I  touched  before. 

Thus  have  I  made  your  majesty  a  brief  and 
naked  memorial  of  the  articles  and  points  of  this 
great  cause,  which  may  serve  only  to  excite  and 
stir  up  your  majesty's  royal  judgment,  and  the 
judgment  of  wiser  men  whom  you  will  be  pleased 
to  call  to  it ;  wherein  I  will  not  presume  to  per- 
suade or  dissuade  any  thing ;  nor  to  interpose  mine 
own  opinion,  but  do  expect  light  from  your 
majesty's  royal  directions ;  unto  the  which  1  shall 
ever  submit  my  judgment,  and  apply  my  travails. 
And  I  most  humbly  pray  your  majesty,  in  this 
which  is  done  to  pardon  my  errors,  and  to  cover 
them  with  my  good  intention  and  meaning,  and 
desire  I  have  to  do  your  majesty  service,  and  to 
acquit  the  trust  that  was  reposed  in  me,, and 
chiefly  in  your  majesty's  benign  and  gracious 
acceptation. 
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CERTIFICATE  OR  RETURN 


THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND, 

AVTHORIUD  TO  TRBAT  OF  A  UNION  FOR  THB  WBAL  OF  BOTH  RBALM8  : 

8  JAC.  f. 

(nOFABID,  BUT  ALTBBCO.] 


Wb  the  eomiDissioiiera  for  England  and  Scot- 
Ittid  respeetiTely  named  and  appointed,  In  all 
homblmieaa  do  signify  to  his  most  excellent  ma- 
jesty, and  to  the  meet  honourable  high  courts  of 
parliament  of  both  realmst  that  we  have  assembled 
oarselTes,  eonsolted  and  treated  according  to  the 
nature  and  limits  of  our  commission ;  and  foras- 
much as  we  do  find  that  hardly  within  the  memory 
of  all  times,  or  within  the  compass  oPthe  universal 
world,  there  can  be  showed  forth  a  fit  example  or 
precedent  of  the  work  we  have  in  hand  concurring 
in  all  points  material,  we  thought  ourselves  so 
much  the  more  bound  to  resort  to  the  infallible  and 
original  grounds  of  nature  and  common  reason, 
and,  freeing  ourselves  from  the  leading  or  mis- 
leading of  examples,  to  insist  and  fix  our  consi- 
derations upon  ttie  individual  business  in  h^ind, 
without  wandering  or  discourses. 

It  seemed  therefore  unto  us  a  matter  demonstra- 
tive by  the  light  of  reason,  that  we  were  in  first 
place  to  begin  with  the  remotion  and  abolition  of 
all  manner  of  hostile,  envious,  or  malign  laws  on 
either  side,  being  in  themselves  mere  temporary, 
and  now  by  time  become  directly  contrary  to  our 
present  most  happy  estate ;  which  laws,  as  they 
are  already  dead  in  force  and  vigour,  so  we 
thought  fit  now  to  wish  them  buried  in  oblivion ; 
that  by  the  utter  extinguishment  of  the  memory 
of  discords  past,  we  may  avoid  all  seeds  of  re- 
lapse into  discords  to  come. 

Secondly,  as  matter  of  nature  not  unlike  the 
former,  we  entered  into  consideration  of  such 
limitary  constitutions  as  served  but  for  to  obtain 
a  form  of  justice  between  subjects  under  several 
monarchs,  and  did  in  the  very  grounds  and  mo- 
tives of  them  presuppose  incursions,  and  inters 
mixture  of  hostility :  all  which  occasions,  as  they 
are  in  themselves  now  vanished  and  done  away, 
80  we  wish  the  abolition  and  cessation  thereof  to 
be  declared. 

Thirdly,  for  so  much  as  the  principal  degree  to 
imioo  is  communion  and  participation  of  mutual 
eoeimodities  and  benefits,  it  appeared  to  ns  to 


follow  next  in  order,  that  the  commerce  between 
both  nations  be  set  open  and  free,  so  as  the  com- 
modities and  provisions  of  either  may  pass  and 
flow  to  and  fro,  without  any  Stops  or  obstructionSy 
into  the  veins  of  the  whole  body,  for  the  better 
sustentation  and  comfort  of  all  the  parts:  with 
caution  nevertheless,  that  the  vital  nourishment 
be  not  so  drawn  into  one  part,  as  it  may  endanger 
a  consumption  and  withering  of  the  other. 

Fourthly,  after  the  communion  and  participation 
by  commerce,  which  can  extend  but  to  the  trans- 
mission of  such  commodities  as  are  moveable, 
personal,  and  transitory,  there  succeeded  naturally 
that  other  degree,  that  there  be  made  a  mututJ  * 
endowment  and  donation  of  either  realm  towards 
other  of  the  abilities  and  capacities  to  take  anA 
enjoy  things  which  are  permanent,  real,  and  fixed ; 
as,  namely,  freehold  and  inheritance,  and  the  like : 
and  that  as  well  the  internal  and  vital  veins  of 
blood  be  opened  from  interruption  and  obstruction 
in  making  pedigree,  and  claiming  by  descent,  as 
the  external  and  elemental  veins  of  passage  and 
commerce;  with  reservation  nevertheless  unto 
the  due  time  of  such  abilities  and  capacities  only, 
as  no  power  on  earth  can  confer  without  time  and 
education. 

And,  lastly,  because  the  perfection  of  this 
blessed  work  consisteth  in  the  union,  not  only  of 
the  solid  parts  of  the  estate,  but  also  in  the  spirit 
and  sinews  of  the  same,  which  are  the  laws  and 
government,  which  nevertheless  are  already  per- 
fectly united  in  the  head,  b\it  require  a  further 
time  to  be  united  in  the  bulk  and  frame  of  the 
whole  body ;  in  contemplation  hereof  we  did  con- 
ceive that  the  first  step  thereunto  was  to  provide, 
that  the  justice  of  either  realm  should  aid  and 
assist,  and  not  frustrate  and  interrupt  the  justice 
of  the  other,  specially  in  sundry  cases  criminal ; 
so  that  either  realm  may  not  be  abused  by  male- 
factors as  a  sanctuary  or  place  of  refbge  to  avoia 
the  condign  punishment  of  their  crimes  ana 
oflfences. 

All  which  several  points,  as  we  aocoant  them. 
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sommed  up  and  pat  togrether,  but  as  a  degree  or 
middle  term  to  the  perfection  of  this  blessed  work ; 
80  yet  we  conceive  them  to  make  a  just  and  fit 
period  for  our  present  consultation  and  proceeding. 
And  for  so  much  as  concemeth  the  manner  of 
our  proceedings,  we  may  truly  make  this  attesta- 
tion unto  ourselves,  that  as  the  mark  we  shot  at 
was  union  and  unity,  so  it  pleased  God  in  the 
handling  thereof  to  bless  us  with  the  spirit  of 
unity,  insomuch  as  from  our  first  sitting  unto  the 
breaJcing  up  of  our  assembly,  a  thing  most  rare, 
the  circumstance  of  the  cause  and  persons  consi- 
dered, there  did  not  happen  or'  intervene,  neither 
in-our  debates  or  arguments,  any  manner  of  alter- 
cation or  strife  of  words ;  nor  in  our  resolutions 
any  variety  or  division  of  votes,  but  the  whole 
passed  with  a  unanimity  and  uniformity  of 
consent :  and  yet  so,  as  we  suppose,  there  was 
never  in  any  consultation  greater  plainness  and 
liberty  of  speech,  argument,  and  debate,  replying, 
contradicting,  recalling  any  thing  spoken  where 
cause  was,  expounding  any  matter  ambiguous  or 
mistaken ;  and  all  other  points  of  free  and  friendly 
interlocution  and  conference,  without  cavillations, 
advantages,  or  overtakings :  a  matter  that  we 
cannot  ascribe  to  the  skill  or  temper  of  our  own 


carriage,  but  to  the  guiding  and  conducting  of 
God^s  holy  providence  and  will,  the  true  author 
of  all  unity  and  agreement.  Neither  did  we, 
where  the  business  required,  rest  so  upon  out  own 
sense  and  opinions,  but  we  did  also  aid  and  assist 
ourselves,  as  well  with  the  reverend  opinion  of 
judges  and  persons  of  great  science  and  authority 
in  the  laws,  and  also  with  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience of  merchants,  and  men  expert  in  com- 
merce. In  all  which  our  proceedings,  notwith- 
standing, we  are  so  far  from  pretending  or  aiming 
at  any  prejudication,  either  a[  his  royal  majesty's 
sovereign  and  high  wisdom,  which  we  do  most 
dutifully  acknowledge  to  be  able  to  pierce  and 
penetrate  fax  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacities ; 
or  of  the  solid  and  profound  judgment  of  the  high 
courts  of  parliament  of  both  realms,  as  we  do  in 
all  humbleness  submit  our  judgments  and  doings 
to  his  sacred  majesty,  and  to  the  parliaments, 
protesting  our  sincerity,  and  craving  gracious  and 
benign  construction  and  acceptation  of  our  travails. 
We  therefore  with  one  mind  and  consent  have 
agreed  and  concluded,  that  there  be  propounded 
and  presented  to  his  majesty  and  the  parliamont 
of  both  realms,  these  articles  and  propositions 
following. 


A  SPEECH 


SIR    FRANCIS    BACON,    KNIGHT, 

IN  THE  HONOUBABLE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  QUINTO  JAOOBL 
ooxomma 
THE  ARTICLE  OP  THE  GENERAL  NATURALIZATION  OP  THE  SCOTTISH  NATION. 


It  may  please  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  preface  I  will 
use  none,  bat  put  myself  upon  your  good  opinion, 
to  which  I  have  been  accustomed  beyond  toy 
deservings ;  neither  will  I  hold  you  in  suspense 
what  way  I  will  choose,  but  now  at  the  first  I 
declare  myself,  that  I  mean  to  counsel  the  house 
to  naturalize  this  nation :  wherein,  nevertheless, 
I  have  a  request  to  make  unto  you,  which  is  of 
more  efficacy  to  the  purpose  I  have  in  hand  than 
all  that  I  shall  say  afterwards.  And  it  is  the 
same  .request  which  Demosthenes  did  more  than 
once,  in  great  causes  of  estate,  make  to  the  people 
of  Athens, «'  ut  cum  calculis  suffragiorum  snmant 
magnanimitatem  reipublics,^'  that  when  they  took 
into  their  hands  the  balls,  whereby  to  give  their 
voices,  according  as  the  manner  of  them  was, 
they  would  raise  their  thoughts,  and  lay  aside 


those  considerations,  which  their  private  vocations 
and  degrees  mig^t  minister  and  represent  unto 
ihem,  and  would  take  upon  &em  cogitations'and 
minds  agreeable  to  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the 
estate. 

For,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  it  was  aptiy  and  sharply 
said  by  Alexander  to  Parmenio,  when,  upon  their 
recital  of  the  great  offers  which  Darius  made, 
Parmenio  said  unto  him,  '« I  would  accept  these 
offers,  were  I  as  Alexander:"  he  turned  it  upon 
him  again,  '« So  would  I,"  saith  he,  «'  were  I  as 
Parmenio.*'  So  in  this  cause,  if  an  honest  Eng- 
lish merchant,  I  do  not  single  out  that  state  in 
disgrace,  for  this  island  ever  held  it  honourable, 
but  only  for  an  instance  of  a  private  profession,  if 
an  English  merchant  should  say,  >*  Surely  I  would 
proceed  no  farther  in  the  union,  were  I  as  the 
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Jdng;'*  it  might  be  reasonably  answered,  "No 
more  would  Uie  king,  were  he  as  an  English 
merchant.'*  And  the  like  may  be  said  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  country,  be  he  never  so  worthy  or 
sufficient ;  or  of  a  lawyer,  be  he  never  so  wise  or 
learned ;  or  of  any  other  particular  condition  of 
men  in  this  kingdom :  for  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  a  man  shall  be  only  or  chiefly  sensible  of  those 
respects  which  his  particular  vocation  and  degree 
shsdl  suggest  and  infuse  into  him,  and  not  enter 
into  true  and  worthy  considerations  of  estate,  he 
shall  never  be  able  aright  to  give  counsel,  or  take 
counsel  in  this  matter.  So  Uiat  if  this  request  be 
granted,  I  account  the  cause  obtained. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  matter  itself:  all  consul- 
tations do  rest  upon  questions  comp^tive;  for 
when  a  question  is  <'  de  vero,*'  it  is  simple,  for 
there  is  but  one  truth;  but  when  a  question  is 
**  de  bono,"  it  is  for  the  most  part  comparative ; 
lor  there  be  differing  degrees  of  good  and  evil,  and 
the  best  of  the  good  is  to  be  preferred  and  chosen, 
and.  the  worst  of  the  evil  is  to  be  declined  and 
avoided ;  and  therefore  in  a  question  of  this  nature 
you  may  not  look  for  answer  proper  to  every 
inconvenience  alleged ;  for  somewhat  that  cannot 
be  especially  answered  may,  nevertheless,  be 
encountered  and  overweighed  by  matter  of  greater 
moment,  and  therefore  the  matter  which  I  shall 
set  forth  unto  you  wUl  naturally  receive  the  dis- 
tribution of  three  parts. 

First,  an  answer  to  those  inconveniences  which 
have  been  alleged  to  ensue,  if  we  should  give 
way  to  this  naturalization ;  which,  I  suppose,  you 
will  not  find  to  be  so  great  as  they  have  been 
made ;  but  that  much  dross  is  put  into  the  balance 
to  help  to  make  weight. . 

Secondly,  an  encounter  against  the  remainder 
of  these  inconveniences  which  cannot  property  be 
answered,  by  much  greater  inconveniences,  which 
we  shall  incur  if  we  do  not  proceed  to  this  natu- 
ralization. 

Thirdly,  an  encounter  likewise,  but  of  another 
nature,  that  is,  by  the  gain  and  benefit  which  we 
shall  draw  and  purchase  to  ourselves  by  proceed- 
ing to  this  naturalization.  And  yet,  to  avoid 
confusion,  which  evermore  foUoweth  upon  too 
much  generality,  it  is  necessary  for  me,  before  I 
proceed  to  persuasion,  to  use  some  distribution 
of  the  points  or  parts  of  naturalization,  which 
certainly  can  be  no  better,  or  none  other,  than 
the  ancient  distinction  of  "jus  civitatis,  jus  suf- 
fragii  vel  tribus,"  and  "  jus  petitionis  sive  hono- 
rum:"  for  all  ability  and  capacity  is  either  of 
private  interest  of  "meum  et  tuum,"  or  of 
public  service ;  and  the  public  consisteth  chiefly 
either  in  voice,  or  in  action,  or  office.  Now  it  is 
the  first  of  these,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  will  only 
handle  at  this  time  and  in  this  place,  and  refer 
the  other  two  for  a  committee,  because  they 
receive  more  distinction  and  restriction. 

To  come  therefore  to  the  inconveniences  al- 


leged on  the  other  part,  the  first  of  them  is,  that 
there  may  ensue  of  this  naturalization  a  surcharge 
of  people  upon  this  realm  of  England,  which  is 
supposed  already  to  have  the  full  charge  and 
content :  and  therefore  there  cannot  be  an  admis- 
sion of  the  adoptive  without  a  diminutiOh  of  the 
fortunes  and  conditions  of  those  that  are  native 
subjects  of  this  realm.  A  grave  objection,  Mr.  j 
Sp^er,  and  very  dutiful;  for  it  proceeds  not  ^ 
of  any  unkindness  to  the  Scottish  nation,  but  of 
a  natural  fastness  to  ourselves :  for  that  answer 
of  the  virgins,  "  Ne  forte  non  sufficiat  vobis  et 
nobis,''  proceeded  not  out  of  any  envy  or  malign 
humour,  but  out  of  providence,  and  the  original 
charity  which  begins  with  ourselves.  And  I 
must  confess,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  as  the  gentleman 
said,  that  when  Abraham  and  Lot,  in  regard  of 
the  greatness  of  their  families,  grew  pent  and 
straitened,  it  is  true,  that,  brethren  though  they 
were,  they  grew  to  difference,  and  to  those  words, 
u  Vade  tu  ad  dexteram,  et  ego  ad  sinistram,"  &c. 
But  certainly,  I  should  never  have  brought  that 
example  on  that  side ;  for  we  see  what  followed 
of  it,  how  that  this  separation  "  ad  dexteram  et 
ad  sinistram,''  caused  the  miserable  captivity  of 
the  one  brother,  and  the  dangerous,  though  pros- 
perous war  of  the  other,  for  his  rescue  and  reco- 
very. 

But  to  this  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  being  so 
weighty  and  so  principal,  I  mean  to  give  three 
several  answers,  every  one  of  them  being,  to  my 
underetanding,  by  itself  sufficient.  ^ 

The  first  is,  that  this  opinion  of  the  number  of 
the  Scottish  nation,  that  should  be  likely  to  plant 
themseWes  here  amongst  us,  will  be  found  to  be 
a  thing  rather  in  conceit  than  in  event;  for,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  shall  find  those  plausible  similitudes, 
of  a  tree  that  will  thrive  the  better  if  it  be  re- 
moved into  the  more  fruitful  soil ;  and  of  sheep  or 
cattle,  that  if  they  find  a  gap  or  passage  open  will 
leave  the  more  barren  pasture,  and  get  into  the 
more  rich  and  plentiful,  to  be  but  arguments 
merely  superficial,  and  to  have  no  sound  resem- 
blance with  the  transplanting  or  transferring  of 
families ;  for  the  tree,  we  know,  by  nature,  as 
soon  as  it  is  set  in  the  better  ground,  can  fasten 
upen  it,  and  take  nutriment  from  it :  and  a  sheep, 
as  soon  as  he  gets  into  the  better  pasture,  what 
should  let  him  to  graze  and  feed  1  But  there 
belongeth  more,  I  take  it,  to  a  family  or  particular 
person,  that  shall  remove  from  one  nation  to  an- 
other :  for  if,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  not  stock, 
means,  acquaintance,  and  custom,  habitation, 
trades,  countenance,  and  the  like,  I  hope  you 
doubt  not  but  they  will  starve  in  the  midst  of  the 
rich  pasture,  and  are  far  enough  off  from  grazing 
at  their  pleasure:  and  therefore,  in  this  point, 
which  is  conjectural,  experience  is  the  beet 
guide ;  for  the  time  past  is  a  pattern  of  the  time  to 
come.  I  think  no  man  doubteth,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  his  majesty's  first  coming  in  was  as  tba 
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greatest  spring-tide  for  tfae  conflumioe  and  en- 
trance of  that  nation.  Now  I  would  fain  under- 
stand, in  these  four  years*  space,  and  in  the  ful- 
ness and  strength  of  the  current  and  tide,  how 
many  families  of  Scotchmen  are  planted  in  the 
cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  of  this  kingdom ;  for 
I  do  assure  myself,  that,  more  then  some  persons 
of  quality  about  his  majesty's  person  here  at  court, 
and  in  London,  and  some  other  inferior  persons, 
that  have  a  dependence  upon  them,ths  return  and 
certificate,  if  such  a  survey  should  be  made, 
would  be  of  a  number  eiLtremely  small :  I  report 
.me  to  all  your  private  knowledges  of  the  places 
wbere  you  inhabit. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said, «« Si  in  ligno  viridi 
ita  fit,  quid  fiet  in  arido  V  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  no  more  such  spring-tides.  But  yon  will  tell 
me  of  a  multitude  of  families  of  the  Scottish  nation 
in  Polonia;  and  if  they  multiply  in  a  country  so 
far  off,  how  much  more  here  at  hand  1  For  Uiat, 
Mr.  Speaker,  you  must  impute  it  of  necetssity  to 
some  special  accident  of  time  and  place  that 
draws  them  thither :  for  you  see  plainly  before 
your  eyes,thatin  Germany,  which  is  much  nearer, 
and  in  France,  where  they  are  invited  with  privi- 
leges, and  with  this  very  privilege  of  naturaliza- 
tion, yet  no  such  number  can  be  found :  so  as  it 
cannot  either  be  nearness  of  place,  or  privilege 
of  person,  that  is  the  cause.  But  shall  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  think  1  Of  all  the  places  in 
the  worid,  near  or  far  off,  they  will  never  take 
that  course  of  life  in  this  kingdom,  which  they 
content  themselves  with  in  Poland ;  for  we  see  it 
to  be  the  nature  of  all  men,  that  they  will  rather 
discover  poverty  abroad,  than  at  home.  There  is 
never  a  gentleman  that  hath  overreached  himself 
in  expense,  and  thereby  must  abate  his  counte- 
nance, but  he  will  rather  travel,  and  do  it  abroad 
than  at  home :  and  we  know  well  they  have  good 
high  stomachs,  and  have  ever  stood  in  some 
terms  of  emulation  with  us :  and  therefore  they 
will  never  live  here,  except  they  can  live  in  good 
fashion.  So  as  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am 
of  opinion  that  ftie  strife  which  we  now  have  to 
admit  them,  will  have  like  sequel  as  that  conten- 
tion had  between  the  nobility  and  people  of  Rome 
for  the  admitting  of  a  plebeian  consul;  which 
whilst  it  was  in  passage  was  very  vehement,  and 
mightly  stood  upon,  and  when  the  people  had 
obtained  it,  they  never  made  any  plebeian  consul, 
not  i  n  sixty  years  after :  and  so  will  this  be  for  many 
years,  as  I  am  persuaded,  rather  a  matter  in  opi  nion 
and  leputation,  than  in  use  or  effect.  And  this  is 
the  first  answer  that  I  give  to  this  main  inconve- 
nience pretended,  of  surcharge  of  people. 

The  second  answer  which  I  give  to  this  objection, 
is  this :  I  roust  have  leave  to  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  realm  of  England  is  not  yet  peopled  to 
the  full ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  the  territories  of 
>  France,  Italy,  Flanders,  and  some  part  of  Grer- 
■lany,  do  in  equal*  space  of  ground  bear  and  con- 


tain a  far  greater  quantity  of  people,  if  they  were- 
mustered  by  the  poll ;  neither  can  I  Bed,  that  this 
kingdom  is  so  much  inferior  unto  those  foreigrn 
parts  in  fruitfulness,  as  it  is  in  population; 
which  makes  me  conceive  we  have  not  our  full 
charge.  Besides,  I  do  see  manifestly  amongst  us 
the  badges  and  tokens  rather  of  scarceness,  than 
of  press  of  people,  as  drowned  grrounds,  com- 
mons, wastes,  and  the  like,  which  is  a  plain 
demonstration,  that  howsoever  there  may  be  an 
over-swelling  throng  and  press  of  people  here 
about  London,  which  is  most  in  our  eye,  yet  the 
body  of  the  kingdom  is  but  thin  sown  with 
people;  and  whosoever  shall  compare  the  ruins- 
and  decays  of  ancient  towns  in  this  realm,  with 
the  erections  and  augmentations  of  new,  cannot 
but  judge  that  this  realm  hath  been  far  better 
peopled  bi  former  times ;  it  may  be,  in  the  heptar^ 
chy,  or  otherwise :  for  generally  the  rule  holdeth,. 
the  smaller  the  state  the  greater  the  population 
»•  pro  rata."  And  whether  this  be  true  or  no,  we 
need  not  seek  farther,  than  to  call  to  our  remem- 
brance how  many  of  us  serve  here  in  this  place 
for  desolate  and  decayed  boroughs. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  whosoever  looketh  into  the 
principles  of  estate,  must  hold  that  it  is  the  me- 
diterrane  countries,  and  not  the  maritime,  which 
need  to  fear  surcharge  of  people;  for  all  sea  pro- 
vinces, and  especially  islands,  have  another  el^ 
ment  besides  the  earth  and  soil,  for  their  sustcn- 
talion.  Fur  what  an  infinite  number  of  people  are 
and  may  be  sustained  by  fishing,  carriage  by  sea, 
and  merchandising?  Wherein  agahi  I  do  dis- 
cover, that  we  are  not  at  all  pinched  by  the  mul- 
titude of  people  ;  for  if  we  were,  it  were  not  pos- 
sible that  we  should  relinquish  and  resign  such 
an  infinite  benefit  of  fishing  to  the  Flemings,  as 
it  is  well  known  we  do.  And  therefore  I  see, 
that  we  have  wastes  by  sea,  as  well  as  by  land ; 
which  still  is  an  infallible  argument  that  our 
industry  is  not  awakened  to  seek  maintenance  by 
any  over-great  press  or  charge  of  people.  And,, 
lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  never  any  kingdom 
in  the  ages  of  the  world  had,  I  think,  so  fair  and 
happy  means  to  issue  and  discharge  the  multitude 
of  their  people,  if  it  were  too  great,  as  this  kingdom 
hath,  in  regard  of  that  desolate  and  wasted  king- 
dom of  Ireland ;  which  being  a  country  blessed 
with  almost  all  the  dowries  of  nature,  as  rivers, 
havens,  woods,  quarries,  good  soil,  and  temperate 
climate,  and  now  at  last  under  his  majesty  blessed 
also  with  obedience,  doth,  as  it  were,  continually 
call  unto  us  for  our  colonies  and  plantations.. 
And  so  I  conclude  my  second  answer  to  this  pre- 
tended inconvenience,  of  surcharge  of  people. 

The  third  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  give^ 
is  this :  I  demand  what  is  the  worst  effect  that 
can  follow  of  surcharge  of  people?  Look  into  all 
stories,  and  you  shall  find  it  none  other  than  8om» 
honourable  war  for  the  enlargement  of  their  borders^, 
which  find  themselves  pent,  upon  foreign  parts;: 
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-wUck  hnMmrmmmot^  in  a  Talorons  and  warlike 
aatioDt  I  know  not  whether  I  should  term  an  in- 
-eoDfenience  or  no*;  for  the  saying  is  most  true* 
though  in  another  sense,  «^Omne  solum  forti 
patria.*'  It  was  spoken  indeed  of  the  patienee  of 
an  exiled  man,  bat  it  is  no  less  true  of  the  valour 
of  a  wariike  nation.  And  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hope  I  may  speak  it  without  offence,  that  if  we 
did  hold  ourselves  worthy,  whensoever  just  cause 
should  be  g^ven,  either  to  recover  our  ancient 
rights,  or  to  revenge  our  late  wrongs,  or  to  attain 
the  honour  of  our  ancestors,  or  to  enlarge  the  pa- 
Himony  of  our  posterity,  we  would  never  in  this 
manner  forget  eonsidorations  of  amplitude  and 
greatness,  and  fall  at  variance  about  profit  and 
nekoninga ;  fitter  a  great  deal  for  private  persons 
than  for  parliaments  and  kingdoms.  And  thus, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  this  first  objection  to  such 
satidaction  as  you  have  heard. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  the  fundamental 
lawa  of  both  these  kingdoms  of  {England  and 
Scotiand  are  yet  diverse  and  several ;  nay,  more, 
that  it  is  declared  by  the  instrument,  that  they 
thdll  so  oontinue,  and  that  there  is  no  intent  in 
his  majesty  to  make  innovation  in  then^ :  and 
therefore  that  it  should  not  be  seasonable  to  pro- 
ceed to  this  naturalization^  whereby  to  endow 
them  with  our  rights  and  privileges,  except  they 
should  likewise  receive  and  submit  themselves  to 
our  laws;  and  this  objection  likewise,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  allow  to  be  a  weighty  objection,  and 
worthy  to  be  wdl  answered  and  discussed. 

The  answ^  which  I  shall  ofier  is  this :  It  is 
Ime,  for  my  own  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  wish 
the  Scottish  nation  governed  by  our  laws ;  for  I 
hold  our  laws  with  some  reducement  worthy  to 
govern,  and  it  were  the  worhl :  but  this  is  that 
which  I  say,  and  I  desire  therein  your  attention, 
that,  according  to  true  reason  of  estate,  naturaliza- 
tion is  in  order  first  and  precedent  to  union  of 
laws  ;.  in  degree  a  less  matter  than  union  of  laws ; 
and  in  nature  separable,  not  inseparable  from 
union  of  laws;  for  naturalization  doth  but  take 
oat  the  marks  of  a  foreigner,  but  umon  of  laws 
makes  them  entirely  as  ourselves.  Naturalizar 
tion  taketh  away  separation;  but  union  of  laws 
doth  take  away  distinction.  Do  we  not  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  the  administration  of  the  world 
vnler  the  great  monarch,  God  himself,  that  his 
laws  are  diverse ;  one  law  in  spirits,  another  in 
bodies;  one  law  in  regions  oelestla],  another  in 
dementary;  and  yet  the  creatures  are  all  one 
mftss  or  lump,  without  any  *^  vacuum*^  or  separa- 
tion 1  Do  we  not  likewise  see  in  the  state  of  the 
church,  that  amongst  people  of  all  languages  and 
lineages  there  is  one  communion  of  saints,  and 
that  we  are  all  fellow-citizens  and  naturalized  of 
tiie  heavenly  Jerusalem;*  and  yet,  nevertheless, 
•divers  and  several  ecclesiastical  laws,  pdicies, 
and  hierarchies,  according  to  the  speech  of  that 
worthy  father,  ^  In  veete  varietas  tit,  sdania  non 
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sit  V*  And,  therefore)  oartainly,  Mr.  Speakert  ^ 
bond  of  law  is  the  more  special  and  private  bond^ 
and  the  bond  of  naturalization  the  more  common 
and  general;  for  the  laws  are  rather  <(figurm 
reipublicflB*'  than  »« forma,*'  and  rather  bonds  of 
perfection  than  bonds  of  entireness :  and  therefore 
we  see  in  the  experience  of  our  own  govemmenty 
that,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  all  our  statute 
laws,  since  iPoyning's  laws,  are  not  in  force ;  and 
yet  we  deny  them  not  the  benefit  of  naturaliza- 
tion. In  Guernsey  and  Jersey  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
our  common  laws  are  not  in  force,  and  yet  they 
have  the  benefit  of  naturalization ;  neit]j|pr  ne^ 
any  man  doubt  but  that  our  laws  and  customs 
must  in  small  time  gather  and  win  upon  theirs; 
for  here  is  the  seat  of  the  kingdom,  whence  come 
the  supreme  directions  of  estate:  here  is  the  king's 
person  and  example,  of  which  the  verse  saith, 
**  Regis  ad  exemplum  totus  componitur  orbis." 
And  therefore  it  is  not  possible,  although  not  by 
solemn  and  formal  act  of  estates,  yet  by  the  secret 
operation  of  no  long  time,  but  they  will  come 
under  the  yoke  of  our  laws,  and  so  «« dulcis  tractus 
pari  jugo."  And  this  is  the  answer  I  give  to  the 
second  objection. 

The  third  objection  is,  some  inequality  in  the 
fortunes  of  ^ese  two  nations,  England  and  Scot- 
land, by  the  commixture  whereof  there  may  ensue 
advantage  to  them  and  loss  to  us.  Wherein,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  well  that  this  difference  or  dispari^ 
consisteth  but  in  the  external  goods  of  fortune : 
for  indeed  it  must  be  confessed,  that  for  the  goods 
of  the  mind  and  the  body,  they  are  «*  alteri  nos,'* 
othw  ourselves;  for,  to  do  them  but  right,  we 
know  in  their  capacities  and  understandings  tlnqr 
are  a  people  ingenious,  in  labour  industrious,  in 
courage  valiant,  in  body  hard,  active,  and  comely. 
More  might  be  said,  but  in  commending  them  we 
do  but  in  effect  commend  ourselves :  for  they  are 
of  one  piece  and  continent  with  us;  and  the  truth 
is,  we  are  participant  both  of  their  virtues  and 
vices.  For  if  they  have  been  noted  to  be  a  people 
not  so  tractable  in  government,  ^  cannot,  with- 
out flattering  ourselves,  free  ourselves  altogether 
from  that  fault,  being  a  thing  indeed  incident  to 
all  martial  people;  as  we  see  it  evident  by  the 
example  of  the  Romans  and  others  ;  even  like  unto 
fierce  horses,  that  though  they  be  of  better  servioe 
than  others,  yet  are  they  harder  to  guide  and 
manage. 

But  for  this  x>bjeotion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  purpose 
to  answer  it,  not  by  the  authority  of  Scriptures, 
which  saith,  ^*  Beatius  est  dare  quam  accipere," 
but  by  an  authority  framed  and  derived  from  the 
judgment  of  ourselves  and  our  ancestors  in  the 
same  case  as  to  this  point.  For,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
all  the  line  of  our  kbgs  none  useth  to  carry 
greater  commendation  than  his  majesty's  noble 
progenitor.  King  Edward,  the  first  of  that  name; 
and  amongst  his  other  commendations,  both  of 
war  and  policy,  none  is  more  celebrated  than  his 
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pmpose  and  enterprise  for  the  conquest  of  Scot- 
land, as  not  bending  his  designs  to  glorious 
acquests  abroad,  but  to  solid  strength  at  home; 
which,  nevertheless,  if  it  had  succeeded  well, 
could  not  but  have  brought  in  all  those  inconve- 
niences of  the  commixture  of  a  more  opulent 
kingdom  with  a  less,  that  are  now  alleged.  For 
it  is  not  the  yoke,  either  of  our  laws  or  arms,  that 
can  alter  the  nature  of  the  climate  or  the  nature 
of  the  soil ;  neither  is  it  the  manner  of  the  com- 
mixture that  can  alter  the  matter  of  the  commix- 
ture: and,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were  good 
for  us  then,  it  is  good  for  us  now,  and  not  to  be 
prized  the  less  because  we  paid  not  so  dear  for  it. 
But  a  more  full  answer  to  this  objection  I  refer 
over  to  that,  which  will  come  after,  to  be  spoken 
touching  surety  and  greatness. 

The  fourth  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  pro- 
perly an  objection,  but  rather  a  pre-occupation  of 
an  (Ejection  of  the  other  side;  for  it  may  be  said, 
and  very  materially,  Whereabout  do  we  contend  1 
The  benefit  of  naturalization  is  by  the  law,  in  as 
many  as  have  been  or  shall  be  bom  since  his 
majesty's  coming  to  the  crown,  already  settled 
and  invested.  There  is  no  more  then  but  to 
bring  the  «« ante-nati''  into  the  degree  of  the  ««post- 
nati,"  that  men  grown  that  have  well  deserved, 
may  be  in  no  worse  case  than  children  which  have 
not  deserved,  and  elder  brothers  in  no  worse  case 
than  younger  brothers;  so  as  we  stand  upon 
4«  quiddam,"  not  (« quantum,''  being  but  a  little 
difference  of  time  of  one  generation  from  another. 
To  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  by  some,  that  the 
law  is  not  so,  but  that  the  ^  post-nati"  are  aliens 
as  well  as  the  rest.  A  point  that  I  mean  not 
much  to  argue,  both  because  it  hath  been  well 
spoken  to  by  the  gentleman  that  spoke  last  before 
me ;  and  because  I  do  desire  in  this  case  and  in 
this  place  to  speak  rather  of  conveniency  than  of 
law ;  only  this  I  will  say,  that  that  opinion  seems 
to  me  contrary  to  reason  of  law,  contrary  to  form 
of  pleading  in  law,  and  contrary  to  authority  and 
experience  of  iaw.  For  reason  of  law,  when  I 
meditate  of  it,  methinks  the  wisdom  of  the  com- 
mon laws  of  England,  well  observed,  is  admirable 
in  the  distribution  of  the  benefit  and  protection  of 
the  laws,  according  to  the  several  conditions  of 
persons,  in  an  excellent  proportion.  The  degrees 
are  four,  but  bipartite,  two  of  aliens  and  two  of 
subjects. 

The  first  degree  is  of  an  alien  bom  under  a 
king  or  state,  that  is  an  enemy.  If  such  a  one 
come  into  this  kingdom  without  safe-conduct,  it  is 
at  his  peril:  the  law  giveth  him  no  protection, 
neither  for  body,  lands,  nor  goods ;  so  as  if  he  be 
slain  there  is  no  remedy  by  any  appeal  at  the 
party's  suit,  although  his  wife  were  an  English 
woman :  marry  at  the  king's  suit,  the  case  may  be 
otherwise  iu  regard  of  the  offence  to  the  peace. 

The  second  degree  is  of  an  alien  that  is  bora 
imder  the  faith  and  allegiance  of  a  king  or  state 


that  is  a  friend.  Unto  such  a  person  the  law  dolli 
impart  a  greater  benefit  and  protection,  that  is, 
concerning  things  personal,  transitory,  and  move- 
able, as  goods  and  chattels,  contracts,  and  the 
like,  but  not  concerning  freehold  and  inheritance. 
And  the  reason  is,  because  he  may  be  an  enemy, 
though  he  be  not ;  for  the  state  under  the  obeisance 
of  whidi  he  is,  may  enter  into  quarrel  and  hosti- 
lity ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  law  hath  but  a  transit 
tory  assurance  of  him,  so  it  rewards  him  but  with 
transitory  benefits. 

The  durd  degree  is  of  a  subject,  who  having 
been  an  alien,  is  made  free  by  charter  and  deniza- 
tion. To  such  a  one  the  law  doth  impart  yet  a 
more  ample  benefit;  for  it  gives  him  power  to 
purchase  freehold  and  inheritance  to  his  own  use, 
and  likewise  enables  the  children  bom  after  his 
denization  to  inherit  But  yet  nevertheless  he 
cannot  make  title  or  convey  pedigree  from  any 
ancestor  paramount ;  for  the  law  thinks  not  good 
to  make  him  in  the  same  degree  with  a  subject 
bom,  because  he  was  once  an  alien,  and  so  mi^t 
once  have  been  an  enemy:  and  ^<nemo  subito 
fingitur,"  men's  affections  cannot  be  so  settled  by 
any  benefit,  as  when  from  their  nativi^  they  are 
inbred  and  inherent 

And  the  fourth  degree,  which  is  the  perfect 
degree,  is  of  such  a  person  as  neither  is  enemy, 
nor  could  have  been  enemy  in  time  past,  nor  can 
be  enemy  in  time  to  come ;  and  therefore  the  law 
gives  unto  him  the  full  benefit  of  naturalization. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  be  the  trae  steps 
and  paces  of  the  law,  no  man  can  deny  but  who- 
soever is  bom  under  the  king's  obedience,  never 
could  <'in  a]iquo  puncto  temporis"  be  an  enemy; 
a  rebel  he  might  be,  but  no  enemy,  and  therefore 
in  reason  of  law  is  naturalized.  Nay,  contrari- 
wise, he  is  bound  «« jure  liativitatis"  to  defend  this- 
kingdom  of  England  against  all  invaders  or  rebels  ^ 
and,  therefore,  as  he  is  obliged  to  the  protection 
of  arms,  and  that  perpetually  and  universally,  so 
he  is  to  have  the  perpetual  and  universal  benefit 
and  protection  of  law,  which  is  naturalization. 

For  form  of  pleading,  it  is  troe  that  hath  been 
said,  that  if  a  man  would  plead  another  to  be  aa 
alien,  he  must  not  only  set  forth  negatively  and 
privately,  that  he  was  born  out  of  the  obedience 
of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  but  afiirmatively,. 
under  the  obedience  of  a  foreign  king  or  state  in 
particular,  which  can  never  be  done  in  this  case. 

As  for  authority,  I  will  not  press  it;  you  know 
all  what  hath  been  published  by  the  king's  pro-^ 
clamation.  And  for  experience  of  law  we  see  it 
in  the  subjects  of  Ireland,  in  the  subjects  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  parcels  of  the  duchy  of 
Normandy ;  in  the  subjects  of  Calais,  when  it  wa» 
English,  which  was  parcel  of  the  crown  of  France* 
But,  as  I  said,  I  am  not  willing  to  enter  into  an 
argument  of  law,  but  to  hold  myself  to  point  of 
conveniency,  so  as  for  my  part  I  hold  all  "  post- 
nati"  naturalized  <«ipso  jure;"  but  yet  I  am  far 
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from  opinion,  tliat  it  should  be  a  thing  soperfluoas 
to  have  it  done  by  pailiament ;  chiefly  in  lespect 
of  that  trae  principle  of  state,  (« Piincipnm  ao- 
tiones  pnedpne  ad  famam  sont  componendae." 
It  will  lift  up  a  sign  to  all  the  world  of  our  loTe 
towards  them,  and  good  agreement  with  them. 
And  these  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  material  objec- 
tions  which  have  been  made  on  the  other  side, 
wfaereonto  yon  haTe  heard  my  answers;  weigh 
them  in  yonr  wisdoms,  and  so  I  oonclnde  that 
general  part. 

Now,  Bfr.  Speaker,  according  as  I  promised,  I 
must  fill  the  other  balance  in  expressing  onto  yon 
&e  inconyeniences  which  we  ^hall  incur,  if  we 
shall  not  proceed  to  this  naturalization :  wherein 
that  inconvenienee,  which  aboye  all  others,  and 
alone  by  itself,  if  there  were  none  other,  doth 
exceedingly  moTe  me,  and  may  move  you,  is  a 
position  of  estate,  collected  out  of  the  records  of 
time,  which  is  this:  that  wheresoever  seyeral 
kingdoms  or  estates  haye  been  united  in  soye- 
reignty,  if  that  union  hath  not  been  fortified  and 
bound  in  with  a  farther  union,  and,  namely,  that 
which  is  now  in  question,  of  naturalization,  this 
hath  followed,  that  at  one  time  or  other  they  haye 
broken  again,  being  upon  all  occasions  apt  to 
reyolt  and  relapse  to  the  former  separation. 

Of  this  assertion  the  first  example  which  I  will 
set  before  you,  is  of  that  memorable  union  which 
was  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins,  which 
continued  from  the  battle  at  the  lake  of  Regilla, 
for  many  years,  unto  the  consulships  of  C.  Plan- 
tins  and  L.  JSmilius  Mamerous.*  At  what  time 
there  began,  about  this  yery  point  of  naturaliza- 
tion, that  war  whicK  was  called  h  Bellum  sociale," 
being  the  most  bloody  and  pernicious  war  that 
eyer  tiie  Roman  state  endured  :  wherein,  after 
numbers  of  battles  and  infinite  sieges  and  surprises 
of  towns,  the  Romans  in  the  end  preyailed  and 
mastered  the  Latins ;  but,  as  soon  as  eyer  they  had 
the  honour  of  theiyar,  looking  back  into  what 
perdition  and  confusion  they  were  near  to  haye 
been  brought,  they  presently  naturalized  them  all. 
You  speak  of  a  naturalization  in  blood ;  there  was 
a  naturalization  indeed  in  blood. 

Let  me  set  before  you  again  the  example  of 
Sparta,  and  the  rest  of  Pelopoimesus,  their  associ- 
ates. The  state  of  Sparta  was  a  nice  and  jealous 
state  in  this  point  of  imparting  naturalization  to 
their  confederates.  But  what  was  the  issue  of  it  ? 
After  they  had  held  them  in  a  kind  of  society  and 
amity  for  diyers  years,  upon  the  first  occasion 
giyen,  which  was  no  more  than  the  surprisal  of 
the  castle  of  Thebes,  by  certain  desperate  conspi- 
rators in  the  habit  of  maskers,  there  ensued  imme- 
diately a  general  reyolt  and  defection  of  their 

*  160  jreara  after  that  battle.  There  are  extant  at  tbk  day 
coina  or  medals,  in  memory  of  a  battle  fought  by  thia  C. 
Plaatlus  at  PrlTemum.  Another  eopy  hath  ^  T.  ManKui 
^miP.  D§ehu. 


associates;  which  was  the  ruin  of  their  state, 
neyer  afterwards  to  be  recoyered. 

Of  later  times  let  me  lead  your  consideration  to 
behold  the  like  eyents  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon ; 
which  kingdom  was  united  with  Castile  and  the 
rest  of  Spain  in  the  persons  of  Ferdinando  and 
Isabella,  and  so  continued  many  jrears ;  but  yet 
so  as  it  stood  a  kingdom  seyered  and  diyided  from 
the  rest  of  the  body  of  Spain  in  priyileges,  and 
directly  in  this  point  of  naturalization,  or  capacity 
of  inheritance.  What  came  of  this  t  Thus  much, 
that  now  of  fresh  memory,  not  past  twelye  years 
since,  only  upon  the  yoice  of  a  condemned  man 
out  of  the  grate  of  a  prison  towards  the  street,  that 
cried  <(  Fueros,  Lib^rtad,  Libertad,"  which  is  as 
much  as  liberties  or  priyileges,  there  was  raised  a 
dangerous  rebellion,  which  was  suppressed  with 
great  difficulty  with  an  army  royal.  After  which 
yictory  neyertheless,  to  shun  farther  inconye- 
nience,  theb  priyileges  were  disannulled,  and  they 
were  incorporated  with  Castile  and  the  rest  of 
Spain.  Upon  so  small  a  spark,  notwithstanding 
so  long  continuance,  were  they  ready  to  break  and 
seyer  again. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  the  states  of  Florence 
and  Pisa,  which  city  of  Pisa  being  united  unto 
Florence,  but  not  endowed  with  the  benefit  of 
naturalization,  upon  the  first  light  of  foreign 
assistance,  by  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  of. 
France  into  Italy,  did  reyolt ,  though  it  be  since 
again  re-united  and  incorporated. 

The  same  effect  we  see  in  the  most  barbarous 
goyemment,  which  shows  it  the  rather  to  be  an 
efiect  of  nature ;  for  it  was  thought  a  fit  policy  by 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  to  retain  the  three 
proyinces  of  Transyiyania,  Wallaohia,  and  Molda- 
yia,  which  were  as  the  yery  nurses  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  respect  of  their  proyisions,  to  the  end 
they  might  be  the  less  wasted,  only  under  way- 
woods  as  yassals  and  homagers,  and  not  under 
bashaws,  as  proyinces  of  the  Turkish  empire: 
which  policy  we  see  by  late  experience  proyed 
unfortunate,  as  appeared  by  the  reyolt  of  the  same 
three  proyinces,  under  the  arms  and  conduct  of 
Sigismond,  Prince  of  Transyhrania ;  a  leader  yery 
famous  for  a  time ;  which  reyolt  is  not  yet  fully 
recoyered.  Whereas  we  seldom  or  neyer  hear  d 
reyolts  of  proyinces  incorporated  to  the  Turkish 
empire. 

On  the  other  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  is 
true  what  the  logicians  say,  (*  Opposita  Juxta  se 
posita  magis  elucescunt :"  let  us  take  a  yiew,  and 
we  shall  find  that wheresoeyer  kingdoms  and  states 
haye  been  united,  and  that  union  corroborate,  by 
the  bond  of  mutual  naturalization,  you  shall  neyer 
obsenre  them  afterwards,  upon  any  occasion  of 
trouble  or  otherwise,  to  break  and  seyer  again :  as 
we  see  most  eyidentiy  before  our  eyes,  in  diyers 
proyinces  of  France,  that  is  to  say,  Guienne,  Pro- 
yence,  Normandy,  Britainy,  which,  notwithstand^ 
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iag  the  infinite  infesting  tronUes  of  Aaft  kbigdoBiy 
neyer  oflfered  to  break  again. 

We  see  the  like  effect  in  all  the  kingdoms  of 
8pain«  which  are  mutually  Baturalissed,  as  Leon, 
Castile,  Valentia,  Andalusia,  Granada,  Murcia, 
Toledo,  Catalonia,  and  the  rest,  except  Arragon, 
which  held  the  contrary  course,  and  therefore  had 
the  contrary  success,  as  was  said,  and  Portugal, 
of  which  there  is  not  yet  sufficient  trial.  And, 
lastly,  we  see  the  like  effect  in  our  own  nation, 
which  never  rent  asunder  after  it  was  once  united ; 
so  as  we  now  scarce  know  whether  the  heptarchy 
were  a  true  story  or  a  fable.  And,  therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  revolve  with  myself  these 
examples  and  others,  so  lively  expressing  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  naturalization  to  avoid  a  relapse  into 
a  separation ;  and  do  hear  so  many  arguments  and 
scruples  made  on  the  other  side;  it  makes  me 
think  on  the  old  bishop,  which,  upon  a  public  dis- 
putation of  certain  Christian  divines  with  some 
learned  men  of  the  heathen,  did  extremely  press 
to  be  heard ;  and  they  were  loath  to  suffer  him, 
because  they  knew  he  was  unlearned,  though  other 
wise  a  holy  and  well-meaning  man :  but  at  last, 
with  much  ado,  he  got  to  be  heard ;  and  when  he 
came  to  speak,  inst^  of  using  argument,  he  did 
only  say  over  his  belief;  but  did  it  with  such  as- 
surance and  constancy,  as  it  did  strike  the  minds 
of  those  that  heard  him  more  than  any  argument 
had  done.  And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  against  all 
these  witty  and  subtle  arguments,  I  say,  that  I  do 
believe,  and  I  would  be  sorry  to  be  found  a 
prophet  in  it,  that  except  we  proceed  with  this 
naturalization,  though  perhaps  not  in  his  majesty's 
lime,  who  hath  such  interest  in  both  nations,  yet 
in  the  time  of  his  descendants  these  realms  will  be 
in  continual  danger  to  divide  and  break  again. 
Now  if  any  man  be  of  that  careless  mind,  «*  Maneat 
nostros  ea  cura  nepotes ;''  or  of  that  hard  mind,  to 
leave  things  to  be  tried  by  the  sharpest  sword ; 
sure  I  am,  he  is  not  of  St.  Paul's  opinion,  who 
mffirmeth,  that  whosoever  useth  not  foresight  and 
provision  for  his  family,  is  worse  than  an  un- 
believer; Bfuch  more,  if  we  shall  not  use  foresight 
for  tiiese  two  kingdoms,  that  comprehend  in  them 
80  many  families,  but  leave  things  open  to  the  peril 
of  future  divisions.  And  thus  have  I  expressed 
unto  you  the  inconvenience,  which,  of  all  others, 
sinketh  deepest  with  me  as  the  most  weighty : 
neither  do  there  want  other  inconveniences,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  effects  and  influence  whereof,  I  fear, 
will  not  be  adjourned  to  so  long  a  day  as  this  that 
I  have  spoken  of :  for  I  leave  it  to  yoni;  wisdom  to 
consider  whether  you  do  not  think,  in  ease,  by  the 
denial  of  this  naturalisation,  any  pique,  alienation, 
or  unkindness,  I  do  not  say  should  be,  but  should 
be  thought  to  be,  or  noised  to  be  between  these 
two  nations,  whether  it  will  not  quicken  and  excite 
all  the  envious  and  malicious  humours,  whereso- 
ever, which  are  now  covered,  agaiiMt  us,  ei^r 
foreign  or  at  home;  and  so  open  the  way  to 


practlees  and  odier  eagines  and  mackinationsv  lo 
the  distuibanee  of  this  state  !  As  for  that  other 
inconvenience  of  his  majesty's  engagenent  to  this 
action,  it  is  too  binding  and  too  pressing  to  he 
spoken  of,  and  may  do  better  a  great  deal  in  your 
minds  tiian  in  my  mouth,  or  in  the  month  of  anj 
man  else ;  because,  as  I  say,  it  doth  press  our  libertj 
too  far.  And,  theirafore,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  come  now 
to  the  third  general  part  of  my  division,  coneera* 
ing  the  benefits  which  we  shall  purchase  by  this 
knitting  of  the  knot  surer  and  straiter  between 
these  two  kingdoms,  by  the  communicating  of 
naturalization :  the  benefits  may  appear  to  be  twOy 
the  one  surety,  the  other  greatness. 

Touching  surety,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  weXL 
said  by  Titus  Quintias  the  Roman,  touching  thn 
state  of  Peloponnesus,  that  the  tortoise  is  safe 
within  her  shell,  ^^Testudo  intra  tegumen  tata 
est;"  but  if  there  be  any  parts  that  lie  opeut 
they  endanger  all  the  rest.  We  know  w^,  that 
although  the  state  at  this  time  be  in  a  happy 
peace,  yet  for  the  time  past,  the  more  ,ancient 
enemy  to  this  kingdom  hath  been  the  Frendi, 
and  the  more  late  the  Spaniard ;  and  both  these 
had  as  it  were  their  sevml  postern  gates,  where- 
by they  might  have  approach  and  entrance  to 
annoy  us.  France  had  Scotland,  and  Spain  had 
Ireland-;  for  these  were  the  two  accesses  which 
did  comfort  and  encourage,  both  these  enemies  to 
assail  and  trouble  us.  We  see  that  of  Scotland 
is  cut  off  by  the  union  of  these  two  kingdoms,  if 
that  it  shall  be  now  made  constant  and  perma- 
nent; that  of  Ireland  is  cut  off  likewise  by  the 
convenient  situation  of  the  west  of  Scotland 
towards  the  north  .of  Ireland,  where  the  sore  was: 
which  we  see,  being  suddenly  closed,  hath  con- 
tinued closed  by  means  of  this  salve ;  so  that  aa 
now  there  are  no  parts  of  this  state  exposed  to 
danger  to  be  a  temptation  to  the  ambition  of 
foreigners,  but  their  approaches  and  avenues  are 
taken  away :  for  I  do  little  doubt  but  those  fo- 
reigners which  had  so  little  success  when  they 
had  those  advantages,  will  have  much  less  coos- 
fort  now  that  they  be  taken  from  them :  and  so 
much  for  surety. 

For  greatness,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  a  man  may 
speak  it  soberly  and  without  bravery,  that  this 
kingdom  of  England,  having  Scotland  united, 
Ireland  reduced,  the  sea  provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries  contracted,  and  shipping  maintained, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  monarchies,  in  forces  truly 
esteemed,  that  hath  been  in  the  world.  For  cer- 
tainly the  kingdoms  here  on  earth  have  a  resem- 
blance with  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  oar 
Saviour  compareth,  not  to  any  great  kernel  or 
nut,  bat  to  a  very  small  grain,  yet  such  a  one  aa 
is  apt  to  grow  and  spread ;  and  such  do  I  take  to 
be  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom ;  if  indeed 
we  shall  refer  our  counsels  to  greatness  and 
power,  and  not  quench  them  too  much  with  the 
consideration  of  utility  and  wealth.    For,  Mr. 
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Speaker,  was  it  not,  think  you,  a  trae  answer  that 
Solon  of  Greece  made  to  the  rich  King  Orcesus  of 
Ljdia,  when  he  showed  unto  him  a  great  quan- 
ti^  of  gold  that  he  had  gathered  together,  in  os- 
tentation of  his  greatness  and  might  1  But  Solon 
said  to  him,  contrsoy  to  his  expectation,  **  Why, 
sir,  if  another  come  that  hath  better  iron  than 
yon,  he  will  be  lord  of  all  your  gold."  Neither 
b  the  antfaority  of  Machiayel  to  be  despised,  who 
seometh  that  proTerb  of  state,  taken  f^t  from  a 
speech  of  Mncianus,  That  moneys  are  the  sinews 
of  war ;  and  saith,  **  There  are  no  true  sinews  of 
war,  but  the  very  sinews  of  the  arms  of  Taliant 
men.»' 

Nay  more,  Mr.  Speaker,  whosoeyer  shall  look 
into  the  seminaries  and  beginnings  of  the  monar- 
ehies  of  the  world,  he  shaU  find  them  founded  in 
poTerty. 

Persia,  a  countiy  barren  and  poor,  in  respect  of 
Media,  which  they  subdued. 

Macedon,  a  kingdom  ignoble  and  mercenary 
until  the  time  of  Philip  the  son  of  Amy  ntas. 

Rome  had  poor  and  pastoral  beginnings. 

The  Turks,  a  band  of  Sarmatian  Scythes,  that  in 
«  Tagabond  manner  made  incursion  upon  that  part 
of  Asia,  which  is  yet  called  Torcomania ;  out  of 
which,  after  much  variety  of  fortune,  sprung  the 
Ottoman  family,  now  the  terror  of  the  world. 

So,  we  know,  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Alans, 
Huns,  Lombards,  Normans,  and  the  rest  of  the 
northern  people,  in  one  age  of  the  world  made 
their  descent  or  expedition  upon  the  Roman  em- 
pire,  and  came  not,  as  royera,  to  carry  away  prey, 
and  be  gone  again ;  but  planted  themselves  jn  a 
number  of  rich  and  frui^al  provinces,  where  not 
only  their  generations,  but  their  names,  remain 
to  this  day;  witness  Lombardy,  Catalonia,  a 
name  compounded  of  Goth  and  Alan,  Andalusia, 
a  name  corrupted  from  Vandalitia,  Hungaria, 
Normandy,  and  others. 

Nay,  the  fortune  of  the  Swisses  of  late  years, 
which  are  bred  in  a  barren  and  mountainous 
eountry,  is  not  to  be  forgotten ;  who  first  ruined 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  same  who  bad  almost 
mined  the  kingdom  of  France,  what  time,  after 


the  battle  near  Granson,  the  rich  jewel  of  Bur- 
gundy, prized  at  many  thousands,  was  sold  for  a 
few  pence  by  a  common  Swiss,  that  knew  no 
more  what  a  jewel  meant  than  did  iEsop^s  cock. 
And,  again,  the  samo  nation,  in  revenge  of  a  scorn, 
was  the  ruin  of  the  French  king's  affairs  in  Italy, 
Lewis  XII.  For  that  king,  when  he  was  pressed 
somewhat  rudely  by  an  agent  of  the  Switzers  to 
raise  their  pensions,  brake  into  words  of  choler : 
««What,"  said  he,  «will  these  villains  of  the 
mountains  put  a  tax  upon  me  1"  Which  words 
lost  him  his  duchy  of  Milan,  and  chased  him  out 
of  Italy. 

All  which  examples,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  well 
prove  Solon's  opinion  of  the  authority  and  mas- 
tery that  iron  hath  over  gold.  And,  therefore,  if  I 
shall  speak  unto  you  mine  own  heart,  methinks 
we  should  a  little  disdain  that  the  nation  of  Spain, 
which  howsoever  of  late  it  hath  grown  to  rule, 
yet  of  ancient  time  served  many  ages ;  first  under 
Carthage,  then  under  Rome,  aiier  under  Saracens, 
Goths,  and  others,  should  of  late  years  take  unto 
themselves  that  spirit  as  to  dream  of  a  monarchy 
in  the  west,  according  to  that  device,  ('Video 
solem  orientem  in  occidente,"  only  because  they 
have  ravished  from  some  wild  and  unarmed 
people  mines  and  store  of  gold ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  that  this  island  of  Britain,  seated  and 
manned  as  it  is,  and  that  hath,  I  make  no  ques- 
tion, the  best  iron  in  the  world,  that  is,  the  best  , 
soldiers  in  the  world,  shall  think  of.  nothing  but 
reckonings  and  audits,  and  «<meum  et  tuum,*^ 
and  I  cannot  tell  what. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have,  I  take  it,  gone  through 
the  parts  which  I  propounded  to  myself,  wherein 
if  any  man  shall  think  that  I  have  sung  a  <*  pla* 
cebo,"  for  mine  own  particular,  I  would  have 
him  know  that  I  am  not  so  unseen  in  th^  world, 
but  that  I  discern  it  were  much  alike  for  my  pri- 
vate fortune  to  rest  a  ''  tacebo,"  as  to  sing  a  «*  pla- 
cebo" in  this  business :  but  I  have  spoken  out 
of  the  fountain  of  my  heart,  '*  Credidi  propter 
quod  locutus  sum :"  I  believed,  therefore  I  spake. 
So  as  my  duty  is  performed:  the  ^judgment  is 
yours;  God  direct  it  for  the  best. 
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And  it  please  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  it  now  a 
time  to  wish,  as  it  is  to  adrise,  no  man  should  be 
more  forward  or  more  earnest  than  myself  in  this 
wish,  that  his  majesty's  subjects  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  governed  by  one  law :  and  that  for 
many  reasons. 

First,  Because  it  will  be  an  infallible  assurance 
that  there  will  never  be  any  relapse  in  succeeding 
ages  to  a  separation. 

Secondly,  •*  Dulcis  tractus  pari  jugo."  If  the 
draught  lie  most  upon  us,  and  the  yoke  lie  lightest 
on  them,  it  is  not  equal. 

Thirdly,  The  qualities,  and,  as  I  may  term  it,  the 
elements  of  their  laws  and  ours  are  such,  as  do 
promise  an  excellent  temperature  in  the  com- 
*  pounded  body :  for  if  the  prerogative  here  be  too 
indefinite,  it  may  be  the  liberty  there  is  too 
unbounded ;  if  our  laws  and  proceedings  be  too 
prolix  and  formal,  it  may  be  theirs  are  too  informal 
and  summary. 

Fourthly,  I  do  discern  to  my  understanding, 
there  will  be  no  grreat  difficulty  in  this  work ;  for 
their  laws,  by  that  I  can  learn,  compared  with 
ours,  are  like  their  language  compared  with 
ours :  for  as  their  language  hath  the  same  roots 
that  ours  hath,  but  hath  a  little  more  mixture  of 
Latin  and  French;  so  their  laws  and  customs 
have  the  like  grounds  that  ours  have,  with  a 
Btde  more  ^xture  of  the  civil  law  and  French 
customs. 

Lastly,  The  mean  to  this  work  seemeth  to  me 
no  less  excellent  than  the  work  itself:  for  if  both 
laws  shall  be  united,  it  is  of  necessity  for  prepara- 
tion and  inducement  thereunto,  that  our  own  laws 
be  reviewed  and  recompiled ;  than  the  which  I 
think  there  cannot  be  a  work,  that  his  majesty 
ean  undertake  in  these  his  times  of  peace,  more 
politic,  more  honourable,  nor  more  beneficial  to 
his  subjects  for  all  ages : 

Paee  data  territ,  animam  ad  civilla  vartit 
Juraaaum,  legetqae  tolit  JaitiuUntti  anetor. 

For  this  continual  heaping  up  of  laws  without 
digesting  them,  maketh  but  a  chaos  and  confusion, 
and  tumeth  the  laws  many  times  to  become  but 
snares  for  the  people,  as  is  said  in  the  Scripture, 
•*Pluet  super  eos  laqueos.*'    Now  "Non  sunt 


pejores  laquei,  quam  laquei  legum.*'  And  there- 
fore this  work  I  esteem  to  be  indeed  a  work,  rightly 
to  term  it,  heroical.  So  that  for  this  good  wish 
of  union  of  laws  I  do  consent  to  the  full;  and  I 
think  you  may  perceive  by  that  which  I  have  said« 
that  I  come  not  in  this  to  the  opinion  of  others, 
but  that  I  was  long  ago  settled  in  it  myself: 
nevertheless,  as  this  is  moved  out  of  zeal,  so  I  take 
it  to  be  moved  out  of  time,  as  commonly  zealous 
motions  are,  while  men  are  so  fast  carried  on  to 
the  end,  as  they  give  no  attention  to  the  mean: 
for  if  it  be  time  to  talk  of  this  now,  it  is  either 
because  the  business  now  in  hand  cannot  proceed 
without  it,  or  because  in  time  and  order  this  matter 
should  be  precedent,  or  because  we  shall  lose  some 
advantage  towards  this  effect  so  much  desired,  if 
we  shoidd  go  on  in  the  course  we  are  about.  But 
none  of  these  three  in  my  judgment  are  true ;  and 
therefore  the  motion,  as  I  said,  unreasonable. 

For,  first.  That  there  may  not  be  a  naturalization 
without  a  union  in  laws,  cannot  be  maintained. 
Look  into  the  example  of  the  church  and  the  union 
thereof.  You  shall  see  several  churches,  that  join 
in  one  faith,  one  baptism,  which  are  the  points  of 
spiritual  naturalization,  do  many  times  in  policy, 
constitutions,  and  customs  differ;  and  therefore 
one  of  the  fathers  made  an  excellent  observation 
upon  the  two  mysteries;  the  one,  that  in  the 
gospel,  where  the  garment  of  Christ  is  said  to 
have  been  without  seam ;  the  other,  that  in  the 
psalm,  where  the  garment  of  the  queen  is  said  to 
have  been  of  divers  colours;  and  concludeth, 
«« In  veste  varietas  sit,  scissura  non  sif  So  in 
this  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  in  hand  to 
make  this  monarchy  of  one  piece,  and  not  of  one 
colour.  Look  again  into  the  examples  of  foreign 
countries,  and  take  that  next  us  of  France,  and 
there  you  shall  find  that  they  have  this  distribution, 
upais  du  droit  escrit,"  and  «(pais  du  droit 
coustumier."  For  Grascoigne,  Languedoc,  Pro- 
vence, Dauphiny,  are  countrTes  governed  by  the 
letter,  or  text  of  the  civil  law :  but  the  Isle  of 
France,  Tourain,  Berry,  Anjou,  and  the  rest,  and 
most  of  all  Britainy  and  Normandy  are  governed 
by  customs,  which  amount  to  a  municipal  law,  and 
use  the  civil  law  but  only  for  grounds,  and  to 
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decide  new  and  me  oaaee;  and  yet  neyertlieless 
Mtmalimation  paaeeth  through  all. 

Seoondlj,  lliat  this  union  of  laws  should  pie- 
aede  fte  naturalisation,  or  that  it  should  go  on 
••pari  passu/*  hand  in  hand,  I  suppose  likewise, 
can  hudly  be  maintained :  but  the  contrary,  that 
naturalization  ought  to  precede,  and  that  not  in 
die  precedence  of  an  instant;  but  in  distance  of 
time :  of  which  my  opinion,  as  I  could  yield  many 
reasons,  so  because  all  this  is  but  a  digression,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  short,  I  will  hold  myself  now 
only  to  one,  which  is  briefly  and  plainly  this 
that  the  union  of  laws  will  ask  a  great  time  to  be 
perfected,  both  for  the  compiling  and  for  the  pass- 
ing of  tliem.  During  all  which  time,  if  this  mark 
of  strangers  should  be  denied  to  be  taken  away,  J 
fisar  it  may  induce  such  a  habit  of  strangeness,  as 
will  rather  be  an  impediment  than  a  preparation 
to  father  proceeding :  for  he  was  a  wise  man  that 
said,  ^^Opportuni  magnis  conatibus  transitus 
rerum,"  and  in  these  cases,  «*  non  progredi,  est 
regredi.*'  And  like  as  in  a  pair  of  tables,  you 
must  put  out  the  former  writing  before  you  can 
put  in  new;  and  again,  that  which  you  write  in, 
you  write  letter  by  letter;  but  that  which  you  put 
out,  you  put  out  at  once :  so  we  have  now  to  deal 
with  the  tables  of  men's  hearts,  wherein  it  is  in 
vain  to  think  you  can  enter  the  willing  acceptance 
of  our  laws  and  customs,  except  you  first  put  forth 
all  notes  either  of  hostility  or  foreign  condition : 
and  these  are  to  be  put  out  **  simul  et  semel,"  at 
once  without  gradations;  whereas  the  other  points 
are  to  be  imprinted  and  engraven  distinctly  and 
by  degrees. 

'Diirdly,  Whereas  it  is  conceived  by  some,  that 
the  communication  of  our  benefits  and  privileges 
is  a  good  hold  that  we  have  over  them  to  draw 
tiiem  to  submit  themselves  to  our  laws,  it  is  an 
argument  of  some  probability,  but  yet  to  be 
answered  many  ways.  For,  first,  the  intent  is 
mistaken,  which  is  not,  as  I  conceive  it,  to  draw 
&em  wholly  to  a  subjection  to  our  laws,  but  to 
draw  both  nations  to  one  uniformity  of  law. 
Again,  to  think  that  there  should  be  a  kind  of 
articulate  and  indented  contract,  that  they  should 
receive  our  laws  to  obtain  our  privileges,  it  is  a 
matter  in  reason  of  estate  not  to  be  expected, 
being  that  which  scarcely  a  private  man  will 
acknowledge,  if  it  come  to  that  whereof  Seneca 
speaketh,  ^'Beneficium  accipere  est  libertatem 
vendere.''  No,  but  courses  of  estate  do  describe 
and  delineate  another  way,  which  is,  to  win  them 
^ther  by  benefit  or  by  custom :  for  we  see  in  all 
creatures  that  men  do  feed  them  first,  and  reclaim 
them  afler.  And  so  in  the  first  institution  of  king- 
doms, kings  did  first  win  people  by  many  benefits 
and  protections,  before  they  pressed  any  yoke. 
And  for  custom,  which  the  poet  calls  «« imponere 
morem;"  who  doubts  but  that  the  seat  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  example  of  the  king  resting  here 
with  us,  our  manners  will  quickly  be  there,  to 


make  all  things  ready  for  our  laws!  And,  lastly^ 
the  naturalization,  which  is  now  propounded,  is 
qualified  with  such  restrictions  as  there  will  be 
enough  kept  back  to  be  used  at  all  times  for  an 
adamant  of  drawing  them  farther  on  to  our  desires. 
And  therefore  to  conclude,  I  hold  this  motion  of 
union  of  laws  very  worthy,  and  arising  from  very 
good  minds ;  but  yet  not  proper  for  this  time.   I 

To  come  therefore  to  that,  which  is  now  in 
question,  it  is  no  more  but  whether  there  should 
be  a  difference  made,  in  this  privilege  of  naturali- 
zation, between  the  *<  ante-nati"  and  the  "  post- 
nati,"  not  in  point  of  law,  for  that  will  otherwise 
be  decided,  but  only  in  point  of  convenience ;  as 
if  a  law  were  now  to  be  made  <*de  novo."  In 
which  question  I  will  at  this  time  only  answer 
two  objections,  and  use  two  arguments,  and  so 
leave  it  to  your  judgment 

The  first  objection  hath  been,  that  if  a  difference 
should  be,  it  ought  to  b^n  favour  of  the  ««ante- 
nati,"  because  they  are  persons  of  merit,  service, 
and  proof;  whereas  the  ^  post-nati''  are  infants, 
that,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  know  not  the  right 
hand  from  the  lefi 

This  were  good  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
question  were  of  naturalizing  some  particular  per- 
sons by  a  private  bill ;  but  it  hath  no  proportion 
with  the  general  case ;  for  now  we  are  not  te  look 
to  respects  that  are  proper  to  some,  but  to  those 
which  are  common  to  all.  Now  then,  how  can 
it  be  imagined,  but  that  those  which  took  their 
first  breath,  since  tiiis  happy  union,  inherent  in 
his  miyesty's  person,  must  be  more  assured  and 
affectionate  to  this  kingdom,  than  those  generally 
can  be  presumed  to  be,  which  were  sometimes 
strangers  1  for  *«Nemo  subito  fingitur  :^  the  con- 
versions of  minds  are  not  so  swift  as  the  convep* 
sions  of  times.  Nay,  in  effects  of  grace,  which 
exceed  far  the  effects  of  riature,  we  see  St.  Paul 
makes  a  difference  between  those  he  calls  Neo- 
phytes, that  is,  newly  grafted  into  Christianity, 
and  those  that  are  brought  up  in  the  faith.  And 
so  we  see  by  the  laws  of  the  Church  that  the 
children  of  Christians  shall  be  bapti^  in  regard 
of  the  faith  of  their  parents:  but  the  child  of  an 
ethnic  may  not  receive  baptism  till  he  be  able  to 
make  an  understanding  profession  of  his  faith. 

Another  objection  hath  been  made,  that  we 
ought  to  be  more  provident  and  reserved  to  restrain 
the  "post-nati'' than  the  «« ante-nati ;''  because 
during  his  majesty's  time,  being  a  prince  of  so 
approved  wisdom  and  judgment,  we  need  no  bet- 
ter caution  than  the  confidence  we  may  repose  in 
him ;  but  in  the  future  reigns  of  succeeding  ages, 
our  caution  must  be  «<  in  re"  and  not  *«  in  per- 
sona." 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  I  answer,  that  as  we 
cannot  expect  a  prince  hereaf^  less  like  to  err  in 
respect  of  his  judgment;  so,  again,  we  cannot 
expect  a  prince  so  like  to  exceed,  iflmsysoterm 
it,  in  this  point  of  beneficenoe  to  that  nation,  m 
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lefpeel  of  the  oocaiion.  For  wheraas  aU  prioeea 
Slid  all  men  are  won  either  by  merit  or  conrersa- 
tion,  there  is  no  iq[>pearance,  that  any  of  his 
nuyesty^s  descendants  can  hare  either  of  these 
causes  of  bounty  towards  that  nation  in  so  ample 
degree  as  his  msjeety  hath.  And  these  be  the 
two  objections,  which  seemed  to  me  most  mate- 
rial, why  the  «*  post-nati^'  should  be  left  free,  and 
not  to  be  concluded  in  the  same  restrictions  with 
the  <*  ante-nati ;"  whereanto  you  have  heard  the 
answers. 

The  two  reasons,  which  I  will  use  on  the  other 
side,  are  briefly  these :  the  one  being  a  reason  of 
common  sense ;  the  other,  a  reason  of  estate. 

We  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  of  the  nativity 
is  in  most  cases  principally  regarded.  In  nature, 
the  time  of  planting  and  setting  is  chiefly  ob- 
served; and  we  see  the  astrologers  pretend  to 
Judge  of  the  fortune  of  the  party  by  the  time  of 
the  nativity.  In  laws,  ifimiiiy  not  unfitly  apply 
the  case  of  legitimation  to  the  case  of  naturalisa- 
tion; for  it  is  true  that  the  common  canon  law 


doth  put  the  '^ante^natoa**  and  the  "post-natus'^ 
in  one  degree.  But,  when  it  was  moved  to  tli» 
parliament  of  England,  ^  Barones  una  voce  respon- 
derunt,  Nolumus  leges  Anglie  mutare.^  And 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  '^  ante-nad** 
and  *(  post-nati*'  are  in  the  same  degree  in  digni- 
ties; yet  were  they  never  so  in  abilities  :  for  na 
man  doubts,  but  the  son  of  an  eart  or  baron,  befois 
his  creation  or  call,  shall  inherit  the  dignity,  as 
well  as  the  son  bom  after.  But  the  son  of  an. 
attainted  person,  bom  before  the  attainder,  shall 
not  inherit,  as  the  after-bom  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing charter  of  pardon. 

The  reason  of  estate  is,  that  any  restriction  of 
the  «<  ante-nati"  is  temporary,  and  expireth  with 
this  generation ;  but  if  you  make  it  in  the  *<  post- 
nati"  also,  you  do  but  in  substance  pen  a  perpe- 
tuity of  separation. 

Mr.  Sp^er,  in  this  point  I  have  been  short,, 
because  I  little  expected  this  doubt,  as  to  point  of 
convenience;  and  therefore  will  not  much  labo«r». 
where  I  suppose  there  is  no  greater  oppositioii. 


A  PREPARATION 


THE    UNION    OF    THE    LAWS 


ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 


Your  majesty's  desire  of  proceeding  towards 
the  union  of  this  whole  island  of  Great  Britain 
under  one  law,  is,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  to  make 
any  opinion  of  so  great  a  cause,  very  agreeable  to 
policy  and  juf  tice.  To  policy,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  best  assurances,  as  human  events  can  be 
assured,  that  there  will  be  never  any  relapse  in 
any  future  ages  to  a  separation.  To  justice, 
because  «« dulcis  tractus  pari  jugo :"  it  is  reason- 
able that  communication  of  privilege  draw  on 
communication  of  discipline  and  rale.  This 
work  being  of  greatness  and  difficulty,  needeth 
not  to  embrace  any  greater  compass  of  design- 
ment,  than  is  necessary  to  your  majesty's  main 
end  and  intention.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  it 
is  a  trae  and  received  division  of  law  into  **  jus 
publicum"  and  «*  privatum,"  the  one  being  the 
sinews  of  property,  and  the  other  of  government ; 
for  that  which  ooneemeth  private  interest  of 
««Bie«m"  and  "taum,"  in  my  simple  opinion,  it 
is  not  at  this  tune  to  be  meddled  with ;  men  love 
tc^lMild  Ihteu  own  as  th^  have  held,  and  the  dif- 


ference of  this  law  carrieth  no  mark  of  separation; 
for  we  see  in  any  one  kingdom,  which  is  most  at 
unity  in  itself,  there  is  diversity  of  customs  for 
the  guiding  of  property  and  private  rights :  «*  in 
veste  varietas  sit,  scissura  non  sit"  All  the 
labour  is  to  be  spent  in  &e  other  part;  though 
perhaps  not  in  all  the  other  part ;  for,  it  may  be, 
your  majesty,  in  your  high  wisdom,  will  discern 
that  even  in  that  part  there  will  not  be  requisite  a 
conformity  in  all  points.  And  althou^  such 
conformity  were  to  be  wished,  yet,  perchance  it 
will  be  scarcely  possible  in  many  points  to  pass 
them  for  the  present  by  assent  of  pariiament. 
But  because  we,  that  serve  your  majesty  in  the 
service  of  our  skill  and  profession,  cannot  judge 
what  your  mi^esty,  upon  reason  of  state,  will 
leave  wad  take ;  therefore  it  is  fit  for  us  to  give,  as 
near  as  we  can,  a  general  information:  wherein^ 
I,  for  my  part,  think  good  to  hold  myself  to  one- 
of  the  parallels,  I  mean  that  of  the  English  laws. 
For,  although  I  have  read,  and  read  with  delight,, 
the  Scottish  statutes,  and  some  other  eoUedien  oi^ 
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llMir  laws ;  with  ddight,  I  nty,  putly  to  see  tkeir 
\nwitj  wad  propnety  of  speeeh,  and  partly  to  see 
ten  oome  00  near  to  our  laws;  yet,  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  put  my  sickle  in  another^s  hanrest  but  to 
leare  it  to  the  lawyers  of  the  Scottish  imtion;  the 
latber,  beeanse  I  imagine  with  myself  that  if  a 
Scottish  lawyer  should  undertake,  by  reading  of 
the  English  statntes,  or  other  our  books  of  law,  to 
set  down  positirely  in  articles  what  the  law  of 
Enghmd  were,  he  might  oftentimes  err :  and  the 
like  srrots,  I  make  account,  I  might  incur  in 
thflifB.  And,  therefore,  as  I  take  it,  the  right  way 
is,  that  the  lawyers  of  either  nation  do  set  down 
in  brief  artioles  what  the  law  is  of  their  nation, 
lad  then  after,  a  book  of  two  columns,  either 
baring  the  two  laws  placed  respectiTcly,  to  be 
offered  to  y  oar  majesty,  that  your  majesty  may  by 
a  ready  Tiew  see  the  diyersities,  and  so  judge  of 
the  leduetion,  or  leaye  it  as  it  is. 

*«Jus  pablkam'*  I  will  divide,  as  I  hold  it 
fittest  for  tlie  present  purpose,  into  four  parts. 
Tlie  first,  coneeming  criminal  causes,  whidi  with 
us  are  truly  accounted  «*publici  juris,*'  because 
both  the  prejudice  and  the  prosecution  principally 
pertain  to  the  crown  and  public  ^estate.  The 
second,  concerning  the  causes  of  the  church. 
He  third,  concerning  magistrates,  officers,  and 
courts:  wherein  &lleth  the  consideration  of  your 
majesty's  regal  prerogative,  whereof  the  rest  are 
but  streams.  And  the  fourth,  concerning  certain 
special  and  politic  laws,  usages,  and  constitutions, 
that  do  import  the  public  peace,  strength,  and 
wealth  of  the  kingdom.  In  which  part  I  do  com- 
prehend not  only  constant  ordinances  of  law,  hot 
likewise  forms  of  administration  of  law,  such  as 
are  the  commissions  of  the  peace,  the  visitations 
of  the  provinces  by  the  judges  of  the  circuits,  and 
the  like.  For  these,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  pur- 
pose now  in  hand,  deserve  a  special  observation, 
because  they  being  matters  of  that  temporary 
nature,  as  they  may  be  altered,  as  I  suppose,  in 
either  kingdom,  without  parliament,  as  to  your 
majesty's  wisdom  may  seem  best ;  it  may  be  the 
most  profitable  and  ready  part  of  this  labour  will 
consist  in  the  introducing  of  some  uniformity  in 
tiiem. 

To  begrin  therefore  with  capital  crimes,  and, 
first,  that  of  treason. 

CASES  or  TRKASON. 

Where  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the 
death  of  the  king,  if  it  appear  by  any  overt  act,  it 
is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the 
death  of  the  king's  wife,  if  it  appear  by  any  overt 
act,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the 
death  of  the  king's  eldest  son  and  heir,  if  it  appear 
by  any  overt  act,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  violate  the  king's  wife,  it  is 
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Where  a  man  dotii  violate  the  king's  eldest 
daughter  unmarried,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  violate  the  wife  of  the  Idog's 
eldest  son  and  heir,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  levy  war  against  the  king 
and  his  reslm,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  is  adherent  to  the  king's  ene* 
mies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  the  king's  great 
seal,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  the  king's  privy 
seal,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  the  king's  {wivy 
signet,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  counterfeit  the  king's  sign 
manual,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeits  the  king's  money,  it 
is  treason. 

Where  a  man  bringeth  into  the  realm  felsa 
money,  counterfeited  to  the  likeness  of  the  coin 
of  England,  with  intent  to  merchandise  or  make 
pqrment  therewith,  and  knowing  it  to  be  felse,  it 
is  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  any  foreign  coin  cur-- 
rent  in  payment  within  this  realm,'  it  is  treason* 

Where  a  man  doth  bring  in  foreign  money, 
being  current  within  the  realm,  the  same  beifig 
fiilse  and  counterfeit,  with  intent  to  utter  it,  and 
knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  clip,  wash,  round,  or  file 
any  of  the  king's  money,  or  any  foreign  coin 
current  by  proclamation,  for  gain's  sake,  it  is 
treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  any  ways  impair,  diminish, 
falsify,  scale,  or  lighten  the  king's  money,  or  any 
foreign  moneys  current  by  proclamation,  it  is 
treason. 

Where  a  man  Idlleth  the  chancellor,  being  in 
his  place  and  doing  his  office,  it  is  treason. 

Where  aman  killeth  the  treasurer,  being  in  his 
place  and  doing  his  office,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  king's  justice  in  ejrre, 
being  in  his  place  and  doing  his  office,  it  is 
treason. 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  king's  justice  of 
assise,  being  in  his  place  and  doing  his  office,  it 
is  treason. 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  king's  justice  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  being  in  his  place  and  doing  his 
office,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  persuade  or  withdraw  any 
of  the  king's  subjects  from  his  obedience,  or  ftom 
the  religion  by  his  majesty  established,  with  in- 
tent to  withdraw  him  from  the  king's  obedience, 
it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  is  absolved,  reconciled,  or  with- 
drawn from  his  obedience  to  the  king,  or  proini^ 
eth  his  obedience  to  any  foreign  power,  it  is 
treason. 

Where  any  Jesuit,  or  other  priest  ordahMd 
since  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Qoeen  F" 
o9 
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betby  thall  come  into»  or  remam  in  any  part  of 
thiarealiDf  it  U' treason. 

Where  any  person  being  brought  np  in  a  col- 
lege of  Jesuits,  or  seminary,  shall  not  return 
within  six  months  after  prodamation  made,  and 
within  two  days  after  his  return  submit  himself 
to  take  the  oa^  of  snpremaoy,  if  otherwise  he  do 
return,  or  be  within  the  realm,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  affirm  or  maintain  any  au- 
thority of  jurisdiction  spiritual,  or  doth  put  in  use 
or  execute  any  thing  for  the  advancement  or  set- 
ting forth  thereof,  such  oflfence,  the  tiiird  time 
committed,  b  treason. 

Where  a  man  refuseth  to  take  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, beiug  tendered  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  if  he  be  an  ecclesiastical  person ;  or  by 
commission  out  of  the  chancery,  if  he  be  a  tempo- 
ral person ;  such  offence  the  second  time  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  committed  for  treason  doth  vo- 
kmtarily  break  prison,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  jailor  doth  voluntarily  permit  a  man 
•ommitted  for  treason  to  escape,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  procureth  or  consenteth  to  a  trea- 
son, it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  relieveth  or  comforteth  a  traitor, 
knowing  it,  it  is  treason. 

nefnmiikmentj  trial,  and  proceeding$f  in  eases  <f 
treason. 

In  treason,  the  corporal  punishment  is  by 
drawing  on  a  hurdle  from  the  place  of  the  prison  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  by  hanging  and  being 
cut  down  alive,  bowelling,  and  quartering :  and 
in  women  by  burning. 

In  treason  there  ensueth  a  corruption  of  blood 
in  the  line  ascending  and  descending. 

In  treason,  lands  and  goods  are  forfeited,  and 
inheritances,  as  well  entailed  as  fee  simple,  and 
the  pr  jfits  of  estates  for  life. 

In  treason,  the  escheats  go  to  the  king,  and 
not  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

In  treason,  the  lands  forfeited  shall  be  in  the 
king's  actual  possession  without  office. 

In  treason  there  be  no  accessaries,  but  all  are 
principals. 

In  treason,  no  benefit  of  clergy,  or  sanctuary, 
or  peremptory  challenge. 

In  treason,  if  the  party  stand  mute,  yet  never- 
theless judgment  and  attainder  shall  proceed  all 
one  as  upon  verdict. 

In  treason,  bail  is  not  permitted. 

In  treason,  no  counsel  is  to  be  allowed  to  the 
party. 

In  treason,  no  witness  shall  be  received  upon 
oath  for  the  party's  justification. 

In  treason,  if  the  fact  be  committed  beyond  the 
«eas,  yet  it  may  be  tried  in  any  country  where  the 
king  will  award  his  commission. 

In  treason,  if  the  party  be  «« non  sans  memo- 
tIs,"  yet  if  he  had  formeriy  confessed  it  before 
-the  king's  counsel,  and  that  it  be  certified  that 


he  was  of  good  memory  at  the  time  of  his  ex»- 
mination  and  confession,  the  oonrt  may  proceed 
to  judgment  without  calling  or  arraigning  the 
party. 

In  treason,  the  death  of  the  party  before  convi^ 
tion  dischargeth  all  proceeding  and  forfeitures. 

In  treason,  if  the  party  be  once  acquitted,  he 
shall  not  be  brought  in  question  again  for  the 
same  fact. 

In  treason,  no  new  case,  not  expressed  in  the 
statute  of  25  Ed.  III.,  nor  made  treason  by  any 
special  statute  since,  ought  to  be  judged  treason* 
without  consulting  with  the  parliament. 

In  treason,  there  can  be  no  prosecution  but  at 
the  king's  suit,  and  the  king's  pardon  dischargeth. 

In  treason,  the  king  cannot  grant  over  to  any 
subject  power  and  authority  to  pardon  it. 

In  treason,  a  trial  of  a  peer  of  the  kingdom  is 
to  be  by  special  commission  before  the  lord  high 
steward,  and  those  that  pass  upon  him  to  be  none 
but  peers :  and  the  proceeding  is  with  great  so- 
lemnity, the  lord  steward  sitting  under  a  cloth  of 
estate  with  a  white  rod  of  justice  in  his  hand : 
and  the  peers  may  confer  together,  but  are  not  any 
ways  shut  up:  and  are  demanded  by  the  lord 
steward  their  voices  one  by  one,  and  the  plurality 
of  voices  carrieth  it.  In  treason,  it  hath  been  an 
ancient  use  and  favour  from  the  kings  of  this 
realm  to  pardon  the  execution  of  hanging,  draw- 
ing, and  quartering;  and  to  make  warrant  for 
their  beheading. 

The  proceeding  in  ease  of  treason  with  a  com- 
mon subject  is  in  the  king's  bench,  or  by  com- 
mission of  Oyer  and  Terminer. 

MISPIOSION  or  TBKASON. 

Cases  of  misprision  of  treason. 
Where  a  man  concealeth  high  treason  only, 
without  any  comforting  or  abetting,  it  is  mispri- 
sion of  treason. 

Where  a  man  counterfeiteth  any  foreign  coiu  of 
gold  or  silver  not  current  in  the  realm,  it  is  mis- 
prision of  treason. 

The  punishmenty  trial j  and  proceeding,  in  eases  of 
misprision  cf  treason. 

The  punishment  of  misprision  of  treason  is  by 
perpetual  imprisoimient,  loss  of  the  issues  of  their 
lands  during  life,  and  loss  of  goods  and  chattels. 

The  proceeding  and  trial  is,  as  in  cases  of 
treason. 

In  misprision  of  treason,  bail  is  not  admitted. 

PETIT  TREASON. 

Oases  of  petit  treason. 

Where  the  servant  killeth  the  master,  it  is  petit 
treason. 

Where  the  wife  killeth  her  husband,  it  is  petit 
treason. 
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Where  a  spiritaal  man  killeth  hie  prelate,  to 
whom  he  is  subordinate,  and  oweth  faith  and 
obedience,  it  is  petit  treason. 

Where  the  son  killeth  the  father  or  mother,  it 
hath  been  questioned  whether  it  be  petit  treason, 
and  the  late  experience  and  opinion  seemeth  to 
weigh  to  the  contrary,  though  against  law  and 
reason,  in  my  judgment 

Tke  punUhmeni,  trials  and  proceeding  in  eases  of 
petit  treason. 

In  petit  treason,  the  corporal  punishment  is  by 
drawing  on  a  hurdle,  and  hanging,  and  in  a 
woman,  burning. 

In  petit  treason,  the  forfeiture  is  the  same  with 
^  case  of  felony. 

In  petit  treason,  all  accessaries  are  but  in  case 
of  felony. 

rSLOICY. 

Cases  of  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  murder,  that  is,  ho- 
micide of  prepensed  malice,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  manslaughter,  that  is, 
homicide  of  sudden  heat,  and  not  of  malice  pre- 
pensed, it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  burglary,  that  is, 
breaking  of  a  house  with  an  intent  to  commit 
felony,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  lideth  armed,  with  a  felonious 
intent,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  doth  maliciously  and  feloniously 
bom  a  house,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  doth  maliciously  and  feloniously 
bum  com  upon  the  ground  or  in  stacks,  it  is 
felony. 

Where  a  man  doth  maliciously  cut  out  an- 
other's tongue,  or  put  out  his  eyes,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  manrc^beth  or  stealeth,  that  is,  taketh 
away  another  man's  g<iods,  above  the  value  of 
twelve  pence,  out  of  his  possession,  with  an  intent 
to  conceal  it,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  manembezzleth  or  withdraweth  any 
of  the  king's  records  at  Westminster,  Whereby 
any  judgment  is  reversed,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  that  hath  custody  of  the  king's 
armour,  munition,  or  other  habiliments  of  war, 
doth  maliciously  convey  away  the  same,  to  the 
value  of  twenty  shillings,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  servant  hath  goods  of  his  master's 
delivered  unto  him,  and  goeth  away  with  them, 
it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  conjures,  or  invocates  wicked 
spirits,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  doth  use  or  practise  any  manner 
of  witchcraft,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed, 
wasted,  or  lamed  in  his  body,  it  is  felony. 

Wliere  a  man  practiseth  any  witchcraft,  to  dis- 
cover treasure  hid,  or  to  discover  stolen  goods,  or 
to  i^ovoke  unlawful  love,  or  to  impair  or  hurt  any 
man's  cattle  or  goods,  the  second  time,  having 


been  once  before  convicted  of  the  like  offence,  it 
is  felony. 

Where  a  man  useth  the  craft  of  multiplication 
of  gold  or  silver,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeUi  rape,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  taketh  away  a  woman  against 
her  will,  not  claiming  her  as  his  ward  or  bond- 
woman, it  is  felony.  r 

Where  any  person  marrieth  again,  her  or  his 
former  husband  or  wife  being  alive,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  buggery  with  man  or 
beast,  it  is  felony. 

Where  any  persons  above  the  number  of 
twelve,  shall  assemble  themselves  with  intent  to 
put  down  enclosures,  or  bring  down  the  prices  of 
victuals,  &c.,  and  do  not  depart  after  proclamation, 
it  is  felony. 

Where  man  shall  use  any  words  to  encourage 
or  draw  any  people  together,  **ut  supra,"  and 
they  do  assemble  accordingly,  and  do  not  depart 
after  proclamation,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  being  the  king's  sworn  servant, 
conspireth  to  murder  any  lord  of  the  realm  or  any 
of  the  privy  council,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  soldier  hath  taken  any  parcel  of  the 
king's  wages,  and  departeth  without  license,  it  is 
felony. 

Where  a  man  receiveth  a  seminary  priest, 
knowing  him  to  be  such  a  priest,  it  b  felony. 

Where  a  recusant,  which  is  a  seducer,  and  per- 
suader, and  inciter  of  the  king's  subjects  against 
the  king's  authority  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  or  a 
persuader  of  conventicles,  &c.,  shall  refuse  to 
abjure  the  realm,  it  is  felony. 

Where  vagabonds  be  found  in  the  realm,  calling 
themselves  Egyptians,  *it  is  felony. 

Where  a  purveyor  taketh  without  warrant,  or 
otherwise  doth  offend  against  certain  special  laws, 
it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  hunteth  in  any  forest,  park,  or 
warren  by  night  or  by  day,  with  vizards  or  other 
disguisements,  and  is  examined  thereof  and  coifr> 
cealeth  his  fact,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  stealeth  certain  kinds  of  hawks, 
it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  forgery  the  second 
time,  having  been  once  before  convicted,  it  is 
felony. 

Where  a  man  transporteth  rams  or  sheep  out 
of  the  king's  dominions,  the  second  time,  it  is 
felony.  ^ 

Where  a  man  being  imprisoned  for  felony, 
breaks  prison,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  procureth  or  consenteth  to  a 
felony  to  be  committed,  it  is  felony,  as  to  make 
him  accessary  before  the  fact. 

Where  a  man  receiveth  or  relieveth  a  felon, 
knowing  thereof,  it  is  felony,  as  to  make  him 
accessary  after  the  fact. 

Where  a  woman,  by  the  constraint  of  her  hus- 
band, in  his  presence,  joineth  with  him  in  eom- 
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mitting  of  felony,  it  is  not  felony,  neither  as 
principal  nor  as  accessary. 

Tke  punidhmenif  irtal^  and  proceeding  in  ea$e»  tf 
felony. 

In  felpny,  the  eorporel  punishment  is  by 
han^ng,  and  it  is  donbtful  whether  the  king  may 
torn  it  into  beheading  in  the  case  of  a  peer  or 
other  person  of  dignity,  because  in  treason  the 
striking  off  the  head  is  part  of  the  judgment,  and 
so  the  king  pardoneth  the  rest :  but  in  felony  it  is 
no  part  of  the  judgment,  and  the  king  cannot  alter 
the  execution  of  law ;  yet  precedents  have  been 
both  ways. 

In  felony,  there  followeth  ccNrruption  of  blood, 
except  it  be  in  cases  made  felony  by  special  sta- 
tutes, with  a  proviso  that  there  shall  be  no  cor- 
ruption of  blood. 

In  felony,  lands  in  fee  simple  and  goods  are 
forfeited,  but  not  lands  entailed,  and  the  profits 
of  estates  for  life  are  likewise  forfeited :  And  by 
some  customs  lands  in  fee  simple  are  not  for- 
feited; 

The  Iktber  to  the  bongh,  ion  to  the  plough ; 

SB  in  Gavelkind  in  Kent,  and  other  places. 

In  felony,  the  escheats  go  to  the  lord  of  the  fee, 
and  not  to  the  king,  except  he  be  lord :  But  the 
profits  of  estates  for  lives,  or  in  tail  during  the 
life  of  tenant  in  tail,  go  to  the  king :  and  the  king 
hath  likewise,  in  fee  simple  lands  holden  of  com- 
mon lords,  '<  annum,  diem;  et  vastum.'* 

In  felony,  the  lands  are  not  in  &e  king  before 
office,  nor  in  the  lord  before  entry  or  recovery  in 
writ  of  escheat,  or  death  of  the  party  attainted. 

In  felony,  there  can  be  no  proceeding  with  the 
accessary  before  there  be  a  proceeding  with  the 
principal ;  which  principal  if  he  die,  or  plead  his 
pardon,  or  have  his  clergy  before  attainder,  the 
accessaries  can  never  be  dealt  with. 

In  felony,  if  the  party  stand  mute,  and  will  not 
put  himself  upon  his  trial,  or  challenge  peremp- 
torily above  the  number  that  the  law  allows,  he 
shall  have  judgment  not  of  hanging,  but  of  pe- 
nance of  pressing  to  death ;  but  then  he  saves  his 
lands,  and  forfdts  only  his  goods. 

In  felony,  at  the  common  law,  the  benefit  of 
clergy  or  sanctuary  was  allowed;  but  now  by 
statutes  it  is  taken  away  in  most  cases. 

In  felony,  bail  may  be  admitted  where  the  fact 
is  not  notorious,  and  the  person  not  of  evil  fame. 

In  felony,  no  counsel  is  to  be  allowed  to  the 
party,  no  more  than  in  treason. 

In  felony,  no  witness  shall  be  received  upon 
oath  for  the  party's  justification,  no  more  than  in 
treason. 

'  In  felony,  if  the  fact  be  committed  beyond  the 
seas,  or  upon  the  seas,  «<  super  altnm  maie," 
there  is  no  trial  at  all  in  the  one  case,  nor  by 
eovise  of  jury  in  the  other  ease,  but  by  the  juris- 
iietton  of  &e  admiralty. 


In  felony,  if  the  party  be  "  non  sane  meroorie,'*' 
although  it  be  after  the  fact,  he  cannot  be  tried 
nor  adjudged,  except  it  be  in  course  of  outiawry,^ 
and  that  is  also  erroneous. 

In  felony,  the  deatii  of  the  party  before  eonvic- 
tion  dischargeth  all  proceeding  and  forfeitures. 

In  felony,  if  the  party  be  once  acquitted,  or  in 
peril  of  judgment  of  life  lawfully,  he  shall  never 
be  brought  in  question  again  for  the  same  fact. 

In  felony,  the  prosecution  may  be  either  at  the 
king's  suit  by  way  of  indictment,  or  the  party's 
suit  by  way  of  appeal ;  and  if  it  be  by  way  of 
appeal,  the  defendant  shall  have  his  counsel,  and 
produce  witnesses  upon  oath,  as  in  civil  causes. 

In  felony,  the  king  may  grant  hault  justice  to 
a  subject,  with  the  regality  of  power  to  pardon  it.. 

In  felony,  the  trial  of  peers  is  all  one  as  in  case 
of  treason. 

In  felony,  the  proceedings  are  in  the  king's 
bench,  or  before  commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner, or  of  gaol  delivery^  and  in  some  cases  be- 
fore justices  of  peace. 

Quee  ofFeiom  de  se,  with  the  pumehment,  trialf 
and  proceeding  therein. 

In  the  civil  law,  and  other  laws,  they  make  a 
difference  of  cases  of  <«  feloniade  se :"  for  where  a 
man  is  called  in  question  upon  any  capital  crime, 
and  killeth  himself  to  prevent  the  law,  they  give 
the  same  judgment  in  all  points  of  forfeiture,  as 
if  they  had  been  attainted  in  their  lifetime :  And 
on  the  other  side,  where  a  man  killeth  himself 
upon  impatience  of  sickness  or  the  like,  they  do 
not  punish  it  at  all:  but  the  law  of  England 
taketh  it  all  in  one  degree,  and  punisheth  it  only 
with  loss  of  goods  to  be  forfeited  to  the  king, 
who  generally  granteth  them  to  his  almoner,  where 
they  be  not  formerly  granted  unto  special  li- 
berties. 

OFFENCES   OF   PRSMUNIRE. 

Caees  ofPrmnunire. 

Where  a  man  purchaseth  or  accepteth  any  pro- 
vision, that  is,  collation  of  any  spiritual  bemefioe 
or  living,  from  the  see  of  Rome,  it  is  case  of 
praemunire. 

Where  a  man  will  purchase  any  process  to 
draw  any  people  of  the  king's  allegiance  out  of 
the  realm,  in  plea,  whereof  the  cognisance  per- 
tains to  the  king's  court,  and  cometh  not  in  person 
to  answer  his  contempt  in  that  behalf  before  the 
king  and  his  council,  or  in  his  ehanceiy,  it  is  case 
of  premunire. 

Where  a  man  doth  sue  in  any  oourt  which  is 
not  the  king's  court,  to  defeat  or  impeach  any 
judgment  given  in  the  king's  court,  and  doth  not 
appear  to  answer  his  contempt,  it  is  case  of  pre- 
munire. 

Where  a  man  doth  purchase  or  pursue  in  the 
co«rt  of  Rome,  or  elsewheie,  any  proeess, 
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of  ezoommDnication,  ball,  instrament,  or 
odier  thing  which  touches  the  king  in  his  legali^, 
or  his  realm  in  prejudice,  it  is  case  of  prsmunire. 

Where  a  man  doth  affirm  or  maintain  any 
foreign  authoiity  of  jurisdiction  spiritual,  or  doth 
put  in  use  or  execnte  any  thing  for  the  adrance- 
nent  or  setting  forth  thereof;  such  offence,  the 
second  time  committed,  is  case  of  premunire. 

Where  a  man  refuseth  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  being  tendered  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  if  he  be  an  ecclesiastical  person ;  or  by 
commission  out  of  the  chancery,  if  he  be  a  tem- 
poral person,  it  is  case  of  pr«munire. 

WhiBre  the  dean  and  chapter  of  any  church, 
upon  the  "  Conge  d*elire"  of  an  archbishop,  or 
bishop,  doth  refuse  to  elect  any  such  archbishop 
or  bishop  as  is  nominated  unto  them  in  the  king's 
letter  missive,  it  is  case  of  pnemunire. 

Where  a  man  doth  contribute  or  give  relief  unto 
any  Jesuit  or  seminary  priest,  or  to  any  college 
of  Jesuits  or  seminary  priests,  or  to  any  person 
brought  up  therein,  and  called  home,  and  not 
returning,  it  is  case  of  praemunire. 

Where  a  man  is  broker  of  a  usurious  contract 
■above  ten  in  the  hundred,  it  is  case  of  praemunire. 

T%e punUhfnerU^  trial,  and  proeeedinga  in  cases  tf 
prmmunire. 

The  punishment  is  by  imprisonment  during 
life,  forfeiture  of  goods,  forfeiture  of  lands  in  fee 
simple,  and  forfeiture  of  the  profits  of  lands 
entailed,  or  for  life. 

The  trial  and  proceeding  is  as  in  cases  of  mis- 
prision of  treason ;  and  the  trial  is  by  peers,  where 
■a  peer  of  the  realm  is  the  offender. 

oFrEifcss  or  abiuration  and  exile. 

Caaa  rf  abjuraHon  and  exile,  and  the  proceedings 
therein. 

Where  a  man  committeth  any  felony,  for  the 
wluch  at  this  day  he  may  have  privilege  of  sanc- 
tnary«  and  taketh  sanctuary,  and  coufesseth  the 
felony  before  the  coroner,  he  shall  abjure  the 
liberty  of  the  realm,  and  choose  his  sanctuary ; 
and  if  he  commit  any  new  offence,  or  leave  his 
sanctuary,  he  shall  lose  the  privilege  thereof,  and 
suffer  as  if  he  had  not  taken  sanctuary. 

Where  a  man  not  coming  to  the  church,  and, 
being  a  popish  recusant,  doth  persuade  any  of  the 
king's  subjecto  to  impugn  his  majesty's  authority 
in  causes  ecclesiastical,  or  shall  persuade  any 
subject  from  coming  to  church,  or  receiving  the 
communion,  or  persuade  any  subject  to  come  to 
any  unlawful  conventicles,  or  shaJl  be  present  at 
any  such  unlawful  conventicles,  and  shall  not 
after  conform  himself  within  a  time,  and  make  his 
submission,  he  shall  abjure  the  realm,  and  forfeit 
his  goods  and  lands  during  life ;  and  if  he  depart 
not  within  the  time  prefix^,  or  return,  he  shall  be 
in  the  degree  of  a  felon. 


Where  a  man  being  a  popish  leeusant,  and  not 
having  lands  to  the  value  of  twenty  marks  per 
annum,  nor  goods  to  the  value  of  40/.,  shall  not 
repair  to  his  dwelling  or  place  where  he  was  boni^ 
and  there  confine  himself  within  the  compass  of 
five  miles,  he  shall  abjure  the  realm ;  and  if  he 
return,  he  shall  be  in  the  degree  of  a  felon. 

Where  a  man  kills  the  king's  deer  in  chases  or 
forests,  and  can  find  no  sureties  afW  a  year's  im- 
prbonment,  he  shall  abjure  the  realm. 

Where  a  man  is  a  trespasser  in  parks,  or  in 
ponds  of  fish,  and  after  three  years'  imprisonment 
cannot  find  sureties,  he  shall  abjure  the  realm. 

Where  a  man  is  a  ravisher  of  any  child  within 
age,  whose  marriage  belongs  to  any  person,  and 
marrieth  the  said  child  after  years  of  consent,  and 
is  not  able  to  satbfy  for  the  marriage,  he  shall 
abjure  the  reahn. 

orrENOE  or  hbeest. 

Cases  (f  heresy,  and  the  trial  and  proceedings 

therein* 
The  declaration  of  heresy,  and  likewise  the 
proceeding  and  judgment  upon  heretics,  is  by  the 
common  laws  of  this  realm  referred  to  the  juris- 
diction ecclesiastical,  and  the  secular  arm  is 
reached  unto  them  by  the  common  laws,  and  not 
by  any  statute  for  the  execution  of  them  by  the 
king's  writ '« de  heretico  comburendo." 

CASES  or  THE   XUfO's  PREROOATIVB. 

7%t  kinffs  prerogative  in  parliaments 

1.  The  king  hath  an  absolute  negative  voice  to 
all  bills  that  pass  the  parliament,  so  as  without 
his  royal  assent  they  have  a' mere  nullity,  and  not 
so  much  as  *«  authorites  prsscripte,"  as  ^  senatns 
consults"  had,  notwithstanding  the  intercession 
of  tribunes. 

2.  The  king  may  summon  parliamente,  dissolve 
them,  adjourn  and  prorogue  them  at  his  pleasure. 

3.  The  king  may  add  voices  in  parliament  at 
his  pleasure,  for  he  may  give  privileges  to  bo- 
rough towns,  and  call  and  create  barons  at  his 
pleasure. 

4.  No  man  can  sit  in  pariiament  unless  he  take 
the  oati)  of  allegiance. 

The  king^s  prerogative  in  war  and  peace. 

1.  The  king  hath  power  to  declare  and  proclaim 
war,  and  make  and  conclude  peace. 

3.  The  king  hath  power  to  make  leagues  and 
confederacies  with  foreign  estates,  more  or  less 
strait,  and  to  revoke  and  disannul  them  at  his 
pleasure. 

3.  The  king  hath  power  to  command  the  bodies 
of  his  subjecto  for  service  of  his  wars,  and  to 
muster,  train,  and  levy  men,  and  to  transport  them 
by  sea  or  land,  at  his  pleasure. 

4.  The  king  hath  power  in  time  of  war  to  exe* 
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eate  martial  law,  and  to  appoint  a]l  <Moesn  of 
war  at  his  pleasure. 

5.  The  king  hath  power  to  grant  his  letters  of 
mart  and  reprisal  for  remedy  to  his  subjects  upon 
forngn  wrongs. 

6.  The  king  maygiye  knighthood,  and  thereby 
enable  any  subject  to  perform  knight's  seryice. 

The  king*s  prerogaHve  in  maUer  af  money, 
1.  The  king  may  alter  his  standard  in  baseness 

or  fineness. 
3.  The  king  may  alter  his  stamp  in  the  form 

of  it. 

3.  The  king  may  at  his  pleasure  alter  the  vup 
lualions,  and  raise  and  fall  moneys.  * 

4.  The  king  may  by  proclamation  make  money 
of  his  own  current  or  not. 

5.  The  king  may  take  or  refuse  the  subjects* 
bnllion,  or  coin  for  more  or  lees  money. 

6«  The  king  hy  proclamation  may  make  foreign 
money  current,  or  not. 

T%e  king's  prerogative  in  nuUters  of  trade  and 
tmffie, 

1.  The  king  may  constrain  the  person  of  any 
of  his  subjects  not  to  go  out  of  the  realm. 

3.  The  king  may  restrain  any  of  his  subjects  to 
go  out  of  the  realm  in  any  special  part  foreign. 

3.  The  king  may  forbid  the  exportation  of  any 
commodities  out  of  the  realm. 

4.  The  king  may  forbid  the  importation  of  any 
commodities  into  this  realm. 

•  5.  The  king  may  set  a  reasonable  impost  upon 


any  for^gn  wares  that  come  into  the  realm,  and 
so  of  natlTe  wares  that  go  out  of  the  realm. 

The  king's  prerogative  in  the  persons  of  kis 
subjects. 

1.  The  king  may  create  any  corporation  or 
body  politic,  and  enable  them  to  purchase,  to 
grant,  to  sue,  and  be  sued ;  and  with  such  restric- 
tions and  limitations  as  he  pleases. 

2.  The  king  may  denizen  and  enable  any  fo- 
reigner for  him  and  his  descendants  after  the 
charter ;  though  he  cannot  natnraliae,  nor  enable 
him  to  make  pedigree  from  ancestors  paramount. 

3.  The  king  may  enable  any  attainted  person, 
by  his  charter  of  pardon,  and  purge  the  blood  for 
time  to  come,  though  he  cannot  restore  the  blood 
for  the  time  past. 

4.  The  long  may  enable  any  dead  persons  in 
the  law,  as  men  professed  in  religion,  to  take  and 
purchase  to  the  king's  benefit. 

A  twofold  power  af  the  law.      ' 
1.  A  direction:  in  this  respect  the  king  is 

underneath  the  law;  because  his  acts  are  guided 

thereby. 
3.  Correction:  In  this   respect  the  king  is 

above  the  law;  for  it  may  not  correct  him  for  any 

offence. 

A  twofold  power  in  the  king, 
1.  His  absolute  power,  whereby  he  may  lory 

forces  against  any  nation. 
3.  His  limited  power,  which  is  declared  and 

expressed  in  the  laws  what  he  may  do. 


THE 


ARGUMENT  OP  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 


BIS  MAJISTT's  SOLlCITOR-eiNIRAL, 
n  TBS  OAtS  OF 


THE  POST-NATI   OF   SCOTLAND, 

IN  THE  EXCHEQUER  CHAMBER, 
BSffOlB  TBI  LOBO  OBAMOBIXOB,  AV9  ALL  TBS  iV9QWB  OP  BXALASD. 


Mat  it  pliass  tour  lordships^ 

'  This  case  your  lordships  do  well  perceiyetobe 
of  exceeding  great  consequence.  For  whether 
you  do  measure  that  by  place,  that  reacheth  not 
only  to  the  realm  of  England,  but  to  the  whole 
ishmd  of  Great  Britain :  or  whether  you  measure 


that  by  time,  that  extendeth  not  only  to  the  pre- 
sent  time,  but  much  more  to  future  generations, 

Bt  nati  natonun,  et  qui  nucentttr  ab  ttlli : 
And,  therefore,  as  that  is  to  receive  at  the  bar  a 
full  and  free  debate,  so  I  doubt  not  but  that  shall 
receive  from  your  lordships  a  sound  and  just  re* 
solution  according  to  law,  and  according  to  truth. 
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for,  my  lotds^  though  he  were  thought  to  have 
said  wdl,  that  said  that  for  his  word,  <«  Rex  for- 
tissiiiios  ;'*  yet  he  was  thought  to  have  said  better, 
eren  in  the  opinion  of  the  king  himself,  that 
said,  •«  Veritas  fortissima,  et  prsvalet:"  And  I 
do  maeh  rejoice  to  observe  each  a  ooncnrrenee  in 
the  whole  carriage  of  this  cause  to  this  end,  that 
truth  may  prevail. 

The  case  no  feigned  or  framed  case ;  but  a  true 
case  between  true  parties. 

The  title  handled  formerly  in  some  of  the  king*s 
courts,  and  freehold  upon  it;  used  indeed  by  his 
majesty  in  his  high  wisdom  to  give  an  end  to  this 
great  question,  but  not  raised ;  ^  oocasio,*'  as  the 
schoolmen  say,  **  arrepta,  non  porrecta." 

The  case  argued  in  the  king's  bench  by  Mr. 
Walter  with  great  liberty,  and  yet  with  good  ap- 
probation of  the  court ;  the  persons  assigned  to  be 
of  counsel  on  that  side,  inferior  to  none  of  their 
quality  and  degree  in  learning ;  and  some  of  them 
most  conversant  and  exercised  in  the  question. 

The  judges  in  the  king^s  bench  have  adjourned 
it  to  this  place  for  conference  with  the  rest  of 
thdr  brethren.  Your  lordship,  my  lord  chancel- 
lor, though  you  be  absolute  judge  in  the  court 
where  you  sit,  and  might  have  called  to  you  such 
assistance  of  judges  as  to  you  had  seeiAed  good ; 
yet  would  not  forerun  or  lead  in  this  case  by  any 
opinion  there  to  be  given;  but  have  chosen  rather 
to  come  yourself  to  this  assembly ;  all  tending, 
as  I  said,  to  this  end,  whereunto  I  for  my  part  do 
heartily  subscribe,  **  ut  vincat  Veritas,*'  that  truth 
raay  fbrst  appear,  and  then  prevail.  And  I  do 
firmly  hold,  and  doubt  not  but  I  shall  well  main- 
tain, that  this  is  the  truth,  that  Calvin  the  plain- 
tiff is «« ipso  jure,"  by  the  law  of  England,  a  na- 
tural bom  subject,  to  purchase  freehold,  and  to 
bring  real  actions  within  England.  In  this  case 
I  must  so  consider  the  time,  as  I  must  much  more 
consider  the  matter.  And,  therefore,  though  it  may 
draw  my  speech  into  farther  length ;  yet  I  dare 
not  handle  a  case  of  this  nature  confusedly,  but 
purpose  to  observe  the  ancient  and  exact  form  of 
pleadings ;  which  is, 

First,  to  explain  or  induce. 

Then,  to  confute,  or  answer  objections. 

And,  lastly,  to  prove,  or  confirm. 

And,  first,  for  explanation.  The  outward  ques- 
tion in  this  case  is  no  move,  but,  Whether  a 
child,  bom  in  Scotland  since  his  majesty's  happy 
coming  to  the  crown  of  England,  be  naturalized 
in  ESngland,  or  no  1  But  the  inward  question  or 
state  of  the  question  evermore  beginneth  where 
that  which  id  confessed  on  both  sides  doth  leave. 

It  is  confessed,  that  if  these  two  realms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  united  under  one  law  and 
one  parliament,  and  thereby  incorporated  and 
made  as  one  kingdom,  that  the  «f^ost-natus"  of 
such  a  union  should  be  naturalized. 

It  is  confessed,  that  both  realms  are  united  in 
the  person  of  our  sovereign ;  or,  because  I  will 


gain  nothing  by  surreption,  in  the  putting  of  the  ^ 
question,  that  one  and  the  same  natural  person  is 
king  of  both  realms. 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  laws  and  parliaments 
are  several.  So,  then.  Whether  this  privilege 
and  benefit  of  naturalization  to  be  an  accessory  or 
dependency  upon  that  which  is  one  and  joint,  or 
upon  that  which  is  several,  hath  been,  and  must 
be  the  depth  of  this  question.  And  therefore 
your  lordi^ps  do  see  the  state  of  this  question 
doth  evidently  lead  me  by  way  of  inducement  to 
speak  of  three  things :  The  king,  the  law,  and 
the  privilege  of  naturalization.  For  if  you  well 
understand  the  nature  of  the  two  principals,  and 
again  the  nature  of  the  accessory ;  then  shall  you 
discern,  to  whether  principal  the  accessory  doth 
properly  refer,  as  a  shadow  to  a  body,  or  iron  to 
an  adamant. 

And  therefore  your  lordships  will  give  me  leave, 
in  a  case  of  this  quali^,  first  to  visit  and  open  the 
foundations  and  fountains  of  reason,  and  not 
begin  with  the  positions  and  eraditions  of  muni- 
cipal law ;  for  so  was  that  done  in  the  great  case 
of  mines;  and  so  ought  that  to  be  done  in  all 
cases  of  like  nature.  And  this  doth  not  at  all 
detract  from  the  sufficiency  of  our  laws,  as  incom- 
petent to  decide  their  own  cases,  but  rather  addeth 
a  dignity  unto  them,  when  their  reason  appearing 
as  well  as  their  authority,  doth  show  them  to  be 
as  fine  moneys,  which  are  current  not  only  by  the 
stamp,  because  they  are  so  received,  but  by  the 
natural  metal,  that  is,  tiie  reason  and  wisdom  of 
them. 

And  Master  Littleton  himself  in  his  whole  book 
doth  commend  but  two  things  to  the  professors  of 
the  law  by  the  name  of  his  sons ;  the  one,  the  in- 
quiring and  searching  out  the  reasons  of  the  law ; 
and  the  other,  the  observing  of  the  forms  of  plead- 
ings. And  never  was  there  any  case  that  came 
in  judgment  that  required  more,  that  Littleton'^ 
advice  should  l^  followed  in  those  two  points,^ 
than  doth  the  present  case  in  question.  And,  first, 
of  the  king. 

It  is  evident  that  all  other  commonwealths, 
monarchies  only  excepted,  do  subsist  by  a  law 
precedent.  For  where  authority  is  divided 
amongst  many  officers,  and  they  not  perpetual, 
but  annual  or  temporary,  and  not  to  receive  their 
authority  but  by  election,  and  certain  persons  Xo^ 
have  voice  only  to  that  election,  and  the  like; 
these  are  busy  and  curious  frames,  which  of  ne- 
cessity do  presuppose  a  law  precedent,  written  or 
unwritten,  to  guide  and  direct  them :  but  in  mo- 
narchies, especially  hereditary,  that  is,  when 
several  fiunilies  or  lineages  of  people  do  submit 
themselves  to  one  line,  imperial  or  royal,  the  sub- 
mission is  more  natural  and  simple,  which  after-^ 
wards  by  laws  subsequent  is  perfected  and  made^ 
more  formal ;  but  that  is  grounded  upon  nature. 
That  this  is  so,  it  appeareth  notably  in  two 
things  f  the  one  the  platforms  and  patterns  which 
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an  fonnd  in  nature  of  monarchies ;  the  original 
anhmiesiona,  and  their  motiyes  and  occasione. 
The  platforms  are  three : 

The  first  is  that  of  a  father,  or  chief  of  a  famUy ; 
who,  goyeming  over  his  wife  by  prerogative  of 
aex,  over  his  children  by  prerogative  of  age,  and 
because  he  is  author  unto  them  of  being,  and 
•  over  his  servants  by  prerogative  of  virtue  and 
providence,  (for  he  that  is  able  of  body,  and 
improvident  of  mind,  is  ^<  naturaservus,")  that  is 
the  very  model  of  a  king.  So  is  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle,  lib.  iii.  Pol.  cap.  14,  where  he  saith, 
**  Verum  autem  regnum  est,  cum  penes  unum  est 
rerum  summa  potestas :  quod  regnum  procura- 
tionem  fiuniliae  imitatur.*' 

And  therefore  Lycurgus,  when  one  counselled 
him  to  dissolve  the  kingdom,  and  to  establish  an- 
other form  of  estate,  answered, «« Sir,  begin  to  do 
that  which  you  advise  first  at  home  in  your  own 
house:*'  noting,  that  the  chief  of  a  family  is  as 
a  king ;  and  that  those  that  can  least  endure  kings 
abroad,  can  be  content  to  be  kings  at  home.  And 
this  is  the  first  platform,  which  we  see  is  merely 
natural. 

The  second  is  that  of  a  shepherd  and  his  flock, 
which,  Xenophon  saith,  Cyrus  had  ever  in  his 
mouth«  For  shepherds  are  not  owners  of  the 
aheep ;  but  their  office  is  to  feed  and  govern :  no 
more  are  kings  proprietaries  or  owners  of  the 
people:  for  God  is  sole  owner  of  the  people. 
(«The  nations,*'  as  the  Scripture  saith,  are  «« his 
inheritance :"  but  the  office  of  kings  is  to  govern, 
maintain,  and  protect  people.  And  that  is  not 
without  a  mystery,  that  the  first  king  that  was 
instituted  by  God,  David,  for  Saul  was  but  an 
untimely  fruit,  was  translated  from  a  shepherd, 
as  you  have  it  in  Psalm  Ixxviii.  «»Et  elegit 
David  8«rvum  suum,  de  gregibus  ovium  sustulit 
earn, — pasceie  Jacob  servum  suum,  et  Israel 
hsreditatem  suam."  This  b  the  second  plat* 
fiorm ;  a  work  ^kewise  of  nature. 

The  third  platform  is  the  government  of  God 
himself  over  the  world,  whereof  lawful  monar- 
chies are  a  shadow.  And,  therefore,  both  amongst 
the  heathen,  and  amongst  the  Christians,  the 
word,  sacred,  hath  been  attributed  unto  kings, 
because  of  the  conformity  of  a  monarchy  with 
a  divine  majesty :  never  to  a  senate  or  people. 
And  so  you  find  it  twice  in  the  Lord  Coke's 
Beports;  once  in  the  second  book,  the  bishop 
of  Winchester's  case;  and  in  his  fifth  book, 
Cawdrie's  case ;  and,  more  anciently,  in  the  10 
of  H.  VU.  fol.  10.  «*Rex  est  personamixta  cum 
saoerdote;"  an  attribute  which  the  senate  of 
^  Venice,  or  a  canton  of  Swisses,  can  never  chal- 
lenge. So,  we  see,  there  be  precedents  or  plat- 
forms of  monarchies,  both  in  nature  and  above 
nature ;  even  from  the  monarch  of  heaven  and  eardi, 
to  the  king,  if  you  will,  in  a  hive  of  bees.  And 
iherefore  other  states  are  the  creatorea  of  law : 
and  this  state  only  sobsisteth  by  nataie. 


For  the  original  submissions,  they  are  four  in 
number:  I  will  briefly  touch  them:  The  first  is 
paternity  or  patriarchy,  which  was  when  a  family 
growing  so  great  as  it  could  not  contain  itself 
within  one  habitation,  some  branches  of  the  de- 
scendants were  forced  to  plant  themselves  into  new 
familiea,  which  second  families  could  not  by  a 
natural  instinct  and  inclination  but  bear  a  reve- 
rence, and  yield  an  obebance  to  the  eldest  line  of 
the  ancient  family  from  which  they  were  derived. 

The  second  b,  the  admiration  of  virtue,  or  gra- 
titude towards  merit,  which  is  likewise  naturally 
infused  into  all  men.  Of  thb  Aristotle  putteth 
the  case  well,  when  it  was  the  fortune  of  some 
one  man,  either  to  invent  some  arts  of  excellent 
use  towards  man's  life,  or  to  congregate  people, 
that  dwelt  scattered,  into  one  place,  where  they 
might  cohabit  with  more  comfort,  or  to  guide 
tiiem  from  a  more  barren  land  to  a  more  fruitful, 
or  the  like :  upon  these  deserts,  and  the  admira- 
tion and  recompense  of  them,  people  submitted 
themselves. 

The  third,  which  was  the  most  naval  of  all, 
was  conduct  in  war,  which  even  in  nature  induoeth 
as  great  an  obligation  as  paternity.  For  as  men 
owe  their  life  and  being  to  their  parents  in  regard 
of  generation,  so  they  owe  that  also  to  saviours 
in  the  wars  in  regard  of  preservation.  And 
therefore  we  find  in  chap,  xviii.  of  the  book  of 
Judges,  ver.  23,  (*  Dixerunt  omnes  viri  ad  Gideon, 
Dominare  nostri,  tu  et  filii  tui,  qnoniam  servasti 
nos  de  menu  Madian."  And  so  we  read,  when  it 
was  brought,  to  the  ears  of  Saul,  that  the  people 
sung  in  the  streets,  ^  Saul  hath  killed  his 
thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousand  of  en»> 
mies,"  he  said  straightways :  «•  Quid  ei  supenst 
nisi  ipsum  regnum  ?"  For  whosoever  hath  the 
military  dependence,  wants  little  of  being  king. 

The  fourth  in  an  enforced  submission,  which  u 
conquest,  whereof  it  seemed  Nimrod  was  the  first 
precedent,  of  Whom  it  bsaid ;  *<  Ipseooepit  potens 
esse  in  terra,  eterat  robostusvenator  coram  Domi- 
no." And  thb  likewise  b  upon  the  same  root,  which 
b  the  saving  or  gift  as  it  were  of  life  and  being ;  for 
the  conqueror  hath  power  of  life  and  death  ovex 
hb  captives ;  and,  therefore,  where  he  giveth  them 
themselves,  he  may  reserve  upon  such  a  gift  what 
service  and  subjection  he  will.  All  these  four 
submissions  are  evident  to  be  natural  and  men 
ancient  than  law. 

To  speak  tiierefore  of  law,  which  is^the  second 
part  of  that  which  b  to  be  spoken  of  by  way  of 
inducement.  Law  no  doubt  b  the  great  organ 
by  which  the  sovereign  power  doth  move,  and 
may  be  truly  compared  to  the  sinews  in  a  natural 
body,  as  the  sovereignty  may  be  compared  to  the 
spirits :  for  if  the  sinews  be  without  the  spirits, 
they  are  dead  and  without  motion;  if  the  spirits 
move  in  weak  sinews,  it  causeth  trembling :  so 
the  laws,  withont  the  king's  power,  are  dead ; 
the  king's  power,  except  the  laws  be  oorrobo- 
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filsd,  wfll  nam  inoTe  eonattnily,  but  he  fall  of 
•laggeriiig  and  trepidation.  But  towards  the 
Jung  himself  the  law  doth  a  doable  office  or  ope- 
ffation :  the  first  is  to  entitle  the  king,  or  design 
him:  and  in  that  sense  Bracton  saith  well,  lib.  1. 
IbL  5,  and  lib.  3,  fol.  107.  «« Lex  facit  qaod  ipse 
sit  Rex  ;'*  that  is,  it  defines  his  title ;  as  in  oar 
law.  That  the  kingdom  shall  go  to  the  issue 
lemale ;  that  it  shall  not  be  departable  amongst 
daughters;  that  the  half-blood  shall  be  respected, 
and  other  points  difiermg  from  the  rules  of  com- 
mon inheritance.  The  second  is,  that  whereof 
we  need  not  fear  to  speak  in  good  and  happy 
times,  such  as  these  are,  to  make  the  ordinary 
power  of  the  king  more  definite  or  regular;  for  it 
was  well  said  by  a  father,  <«  plenitudo  potestatis 
est  plenitudo  tempestatis.'*  And  although  the 
king,  in  his  person,  be  •«  solutuslegibus,'*  yet  his 
acts  and  grants  are  limited  by  law,  and  we  argue 
them  erery  day. 

Bat  I  demand.  Do  these  ofllices  or  operations  of 
law  eracuate  or  frustrate  the  original  submission, 
which  was  natural  t  Or  shall  it  be  said  that  all 
allegiance  is  by  law  ?  No  more  than  it  can  be  said, 
that  ^potestas  patris,'*  the  power  of  the  father 
oyer  the  child,  is  by  law ;  and  yet  no  doubt  laws 
do  diFersely  define  of  that  also;  the  law  of  some 
nations  having  given  the  fathers  power  to  put  their 
children  to  death;  others,  to  sell  them  thrice'; 
others,  to  disinherit  them  by  testament  at  pleasure, 
and  the  like.  Yet  no  man  will  affirm,  that  the 
obedience  of  the  child  is  by  law,  though  laws  in 
some  points  do  make  it  more  positive :  and  even 
so  it  is  of  allegiance  of  subjects  to  hereditary 
monarcbs,  which  is  corroborated  and  confirmed  by 
law,  but  is  the  work  of  the  law  of  nature.  And 
therefore  you  shall  find  the  observation  true,  and 
almost  general  in  all  states,  that  their  lawgivers 
were  long  after  their  first  kings,  who  governed 
for  a  time  by  natural  equity  without  law :  so  was 
Theseus  long  before  Solon  in  Athens:  so  was 
Eury  tion  and  Sous  long  before  Lycurgus  in  Sparta : 
so  was  Romulus  long  before  the  Decemviri. 
And  even  amongst  ourselves  there  were  more 
ancient  kings  of  the  Saxons ;  and  yet  the  laws 
lan  under  the  name  of  Edgar*s  laws.  And  in  the 
lefoonding  of  the  kingdom  in  the  person  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  when  the  laws  were  in  some 
confusion  for  a  time,  a  man  may  truly  say,  that 
King  Edward  L  was  the  first  lawgiver  who,  enacts 
ing  some  laws,  and  collecting  others,  brought  the 
law  to  some  perfection.  And  therefore  I  will  con- 
clude this  point  with  the  style  which  divers  acts  of 
parliaments  do  give  unto  the  king:  which  term 
him,  very  effectually  and  truly,  «'oar  natural, 
sovereign,  liege  lord.**  And  as  it  was  said  by  a 
principal  judge  here  present,  when  he  served  in 
another  place,  and  question  was  moved  by  some 
occasion  of  the  title  of  Bullein*s  lands,  that  he 
would  never  allow  that  Queen  Elizabeth  (I  rement- 
ber  it  for  the  efficacy  of  the  phrase)  should  be  a 
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statute  queen,  butaoommon-law  queen :  so  surd/ 
I  shall  hardly  consent  that  the  king  shall  be  es- 
teemed or  called  only  our  rightful  sovereign,  or 
our  lawful  sovereign,  but  our  natural  liege  sove- 
reign ;  as  acts  of  parliament  speak :  for  as  the  com- 
mon law  is  more  worthy  than  the  statute  law;  so 
the  law  of  nature  is  more  worthy  than  them  both* 
Having  spoken  now  of  the  king  and  the  law,  it 
remaineth  to  speak  of  the  privilege  and  benefit 
of  naturalization  itself;  and  that  according  to  the 
niles  of  the  law  of  England. 

Naturalization  is  best  discerned  in  the  degrees 
whereby  the  law  doth  mount  and  ascend  thereunto. 
For  it  seemeth  admirable  unto  me,  to  consider 
with  what  a  measured  hand  and  with  how  true 
proportions  our  law  doth  impart  and  confer 
the  several  degrees  of  this  benefit.  The  degrees 
are  four. 

The  first  degree  of  persons,  as  to  this  purpose^ 
that  the  law  takes  knowledge  of,  is  an  alien 
enemy ;  that  is,  such  a  one  as  is  bom  under  the 
obeisance  of  a  prince  or  state  that  is  in  hostility 
with  the  King  of  England.  To  this  person  the 
law  givetb  no  benefit  or  protection  at  all,  but  if 
he  come  into  the  realm  after  war  proclaimed,  or 
war  in  fact,  he  comes  at  his  own  peril,  he  may  be 
used  as  an  enemy :  for  the  law  accounts  of  him* 
but,  as  the  Scripture  saith«  as  of  a  spy  that  comes 
to  see  the  weakness  of  the  land.  And  so  it  is  in 
3  Ric.  in.  fol.  3.  Nevertheless  this  admitteth  a 
distinction.  For  if  he  come  with  safe-c^nduct« 
otherwise  it  is :  for  then  he  may  not  be  violated^ 
either  in  person  or  goods.  But  yet  he  must  fetch 
his  justice  at  the  fountain-head,  for  none  of  the 
conduit  pipes  are  open  to  him;  he  can  have  no 
remedy  in  any  of  the  king's  courts ;  but  he  must 
complain  himself  before  the  king's  privy  council : 
there  he  shall  have  a  proceeding  summary  from 
hour  to  hour,  the  cause  shall  be  determined  by 
natural  equity,  and  not  by  rules  of  law ;  and  the 
decree  of  the  council  shall  be  executed  by  aid  of 
the  chancery,  as  in  13  Ed.  IV.;  and  this  is  the  first 
degree. 

The  second  person  is  an  alien  friend,  that  isy 
such  a  one  as  is  bom  under  the  obeisance  of  such 
a  king  or  state  as  is  confederate  with  the  king  of 
England,  or  at  least  not  in  war  with  him.  To 
this  person  the  law  allotteth  this  benefit,  that  as 
the  law  accounts  that  the  hold  it  hath  over  him,  is 
hot  a  transitory  hold,  for  he  may  be  an  enemy,  so 
tlie  law  doth  indue  him  but  with  a  transitory 
benefit,  that  is,  of  movable  goods  and  personal 
actions.  But  for  freehold,  or  lease,  or  actions 
real  or  mixed,  he  is  not  enabled,  except  it  be  in 
«« autre  droit."  And  so  it  is  9  E.  IV.  fol.  7 ;  19  E. 
IV.  fol.  6;  5  Mar.,  and  divers  other  books. 

The  third  person  is  a  denizen,  using  the  word 
properly,  for  sometimes  it  is  confounded  with  a 
natural  born  suhjecL  This  is  one  that  is  but  "  sub- 
ditus  insitivus,"  or  »» adoptivue,"  and  is  never  by 
birth,  but  only  by  the  king's  charter,  and  by  no 
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other  raeasi  come  he  nerer  eo  yoong  into  the 
lealm,  or  stay  he  never  eo  long.  Mansion  or 
h^itation  will  not  idenize  him^  no,  nor  swearing 
obedience  to  the  king  in  a  leet,  which  doth  in-law 
the  sabject;  bat  only,  as  I  said,  the  king*s  grace 
and  gift.  To  this  person  ^  law  giyeth  an  ability 
and  capacity  abridged,  not  in  matter,  bat  in  time, 
and  as  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not  sabject, 
so  the  law  doth  not  acknowledge  him  hefote  that 
time.  For  if  he  porchase  freehold  after  his  deni- 
lation,  he  may  take  it;  bat  if  he  hare  pnrchased 
any  before,  he  shall  not  hold  it :  so  if  he  have  diild- 
len  after,  they  shall  Inherit;  bat  if  he  have  any 
before,  they  shall  not  inherit.  So  as  he  is  bat 
priTileged  ««a  parte  post,'*  as  the  schoolmen  say, 
and  not  ««a  parte  ante.*' 

The  foorUi  and  last  degree  is  a  natural  bom 
sabject,  which  is  evermore  by  birth,  or  by  act  of 
parliament ;  and  he  is  complete  and  entire.  For 
in  the  law  of  England  there  is  ^  nil  altra,"  there 
is  no  more  sabdivision  or  more  subtle  division 
beyond  these ;  and  therein  it  seemeth  to  me  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  law,  as  I  said,  is  to  be  admired 
both  ways,  both  because  it  distingaisheth  so  far, 
and  because  it  doth  not  distinguish  ferther.  For  I 
know  that  other  laws  do  admit  more  curious  dis- 
tinction of  this  privilege ;  for  the  Romans  had, 
besides  *«  jus  civitatis,"  which  answereth  to  natu- 
ralization, «< jus  sufEragii.'*  For  although  a  man 
were  naturalized  to  take  lands  and  inheritance, 
yet  he  was  not  enabled  to  have  a  voice  at  passing 
of  laws,  or  at  election  of  officers.  And  yet  farther 
they  have  "jus  petitionis,"  or  "jus  honorum." 
For  though  a  man  had  voice,  yet  he  was  not  ca- 
pable of  honour  and  office.  But  these  be  the  de- 
vises commonly  of  popular  or  free  estates,  which 
are  jealous  whom  they  take  into  their  number, 
and  are  unfit  for  monarchies :  but  by  the  law  of 
England,  the  subject  of  that  is  natural  bom  hath 
a  capacity  or  ability  to  all  benefits  whatsoever;  I 
say  capacity  or  ability :  but  to  reduce  "  potcntiam 
in  actum,*'  is  another  case.  For  an  earl  of  Ireland, 
though  he  be  naturalized  in  England,  yet  hath  no 
voic^  in  the  parliament  of  England,  except  we 
have  either  a  call  by  writ,  or  creation  by  patent ; 
but  he  is  capable  of  either.  But  upon  Uiis  quad- 
ripartite division  of  the  ability  of  persons  I  do 
observe  to  your  lordships  tfiree  things,  being  all 
effectually  pertinent  to  the  question  in  hand. 

Tlie  first  is,  that  if  uiy  man  conceive  that  the 
reason  for  the  post-nati  might  serve  as  well  for 
the  ante-nati,  he  may  by  the  distribution  which 
we  have  made  plainly  perceive  his  error.  For 
the  law  looketh  not  back,  and  therefore  cannot  by 
any  matter  "  ex  post  facto,"  after  birth,  alter  the 
state  of  the  birth;  wherein  no  doubt  the  law  hath 
a  grave  and  profound  reason ;  which  is  this,  in  a 
f9W  words,  "Nemo  subito  fingitur;  aliud  est 
nasci,  aliud  fieri :"  we  indeed  more  respect  and 
affect  those  worthy  gentlemen  of  Scotland  whose 
merits  and  conveisationB  we  know;  bnt  the  law 


that  proceeds  upon  graeral  reason,  and  looks  apes  - 
no  men's  faces,  affecteth  and  privilegeth  tho«» 
which  drew  their  first  brea^  under  the  obeisano» 
of  the  King  of  England. 

The  second  point  is,  that  by  the  former  distri* 
bution  it  appeareth  that  there  be  but  two  condi- 
tions by  birth,  either  alien  or  natural  bora,  "  nam 
tertium  penitus  ignoramus.**  It  is  manifest,  then^ 
that  if  the  post-nati  of  Scotland  be  not  natural 
bora,  they  are  alien  born,  and  in  no  better  degree 
at  all  than  Flemings,  French,  Italians,  Spanish* 
Germans,  and  others,  which  are  all  at  this  time 
alien  friends,  by  reason  his  majesty  is  in  peace 
with  all  the  world. 

The  third  point  seemeth  to  me  very  worthy  the 
consideration ;  which  is,  that  in  all  the  distribu- 
tions of  persons,  and  the  degrees  of  abilities  or 
capacities,  the  king's  act  is  all  in  all,  without  any 
manner  of  respect  to  law  or  parliament.  For  it  is 
the  king  that  makes  an  alien  enemy,  by  pitoelaim- 
ing  a  war,  wherewith  the  law  or  parliament  inter- 
meddles not.  So  the  king  only  grants  safe  con- 
ducts, wherewith  law  and  parliament  intermed- 
dle not.  It  is  the  king  likewise  tet  maketh  an 
alien  friend,  by  concluding  a  peace,  wheiewidi 
law  and  parliament  intermeddle  not.  It  is  the 
king  that  makes  a  denizen  by  his  charter,  abso- 
lutely of  his  prerogative  and  power,  wherewith 
law  and  parliament  intermeddle  not  And  there- 
fore it  is  strongly  to  be  inferred,  that  as  all  these 
degrees  depend  wholly  upon  the  king's  act,  and 
no  ways  upon  law  or  parliament;  so  the  fourft, 
although  it  cannot  by  the  king's  patent,  but  by 
operation  of  law,  yet  that  the  law,  in  that  opera 
tion,  respecteth  only  the  king's  person,  without 
respect  of  subjection  to  law  or  parliament.  And 
thus  much  by  way  of  explanation  and  induce-^ 
ment :  which  being  all  matter  in  effect  confessed, 
is  the  strongest  groundwork  to  that  which  is 
contradicted  or  controverted.  » 

There  foUoweth  the  confutation  of  the  argu- 
ments on  the  contrary  side. 

Tliat  which  hath  been  materially  objected,  may 
be  reduced  to  four  heads. 

The  first  is,  that  the  privilege  of  naturalisation 
followeih  allegiance,  and  that  allegiance  foUoweth 
the  kingdom. 

Tlie  second  is  drawn  from  that  common 
ground, "  cum  duo  jura  concurrent  in  una  persons 
cquam  est  ac  si  essent  in  duobus :"  a  rule,  the 
words  whereof  are  taken  fh>m  the  civil  law ;  bnt 
the  matter  of  it  is  received  in  all  laws ;  being  a 
very  line  or  rule  of  reason,  to  avoid  confusion. 

The  third  consisteth  of  certain  inconveniences 
conceived  to  ensue  of  this  general  naturalization,  . 
"  ipso  jure." 

The  fourth  is  not  properiy  an  objection,  but  a 
pre-occupation  of  an  objection  or  proof  on  our 
part,  by  a  distinction  devised  between  countries 
devolute  by  descent,  and  acquired  by  conquest. 

For  the  first,  it  is  not  amiss  to  observe  thst> 
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Ao09  wlio  laaiiitiyn  tliis  naw  opfadoO)  whereof 
thm  M  *«ahiim  filentiiim**  in  our  books  of  law, 
■e  nol  well  agreed  in  what  ionn  to  utter  uid  ez- 
fvses  that:  for  some  said  that  allegiance  hath 
lespect  to  tiie  law,  some  to  the  crown,  some  to  the 
kingdom,  some  to  the  body  politic  of  the  king : 
•0  theie  is  ooniiision  of  tongaes  amongst  them, 
as  it  commonly  cometh  to  pass  in  opinions  that 
kafe  their  foundations  in  subtly  and  imagination 
of  man's  wit,  and  not  in  the  groond  of  nature. 
But  to  leaTe  their  words,  and  to  come  to  their 
prooft:  diey  endeayour  to  proTe  this  conceit  by 
three  manner  of  pro<^s :  first,  by  reason ;  then,  by 
eettsfai  inferences  ont  of  statates;  and,  lastly,  by 
eertain  book  cases,  mentioning  and  reciting  the 
forms  of  pleadings. 

The  reason  they  bring  is  diis ;  that  naturaliza- 
tion is  an  operation  of  the  law  of  England ;  and 
so  indeed  it  is«  that  may  be  the  trae  genus  of  it 

Then  tiiey  add,  that  granted,  that  the  law  of 
England  is  of  force  only  within  the  kingdom  and 
dominions  of  England,  and  cannot  operate  bat 
where  it  is  in  force.  But  the  law  is  not  in  force 
in  Scotland,  ^erefore  that  cannot  endore  this  bene- 
fit of  nataralization  by  a  birth  in  Scotland. 

This  reason  is  plausible  and  sensible,  but  ex- 
tremdy  erroneous.  For  the  law  of  England, 
tar  matters  of  benefit  or  forfeitures  in  England, 
operateth  orer  the  world.  And  because  it  is  truly 
said  that «« respublica  contineturpsna  et  prcemio," 
I  will  put  a  case  or  two  of  either. 

It  is  plain  that  if  a  subject  of  England  had  con- 
spired the  death  of  the  king  in  foreigpi  parts,  it 
was  by  the  common  law  of  England  treason. 
How  proTe  I  that!  By  the  statutes  of  35  H. 
Tin.  cap.  3,  wherein  you  shall  find  no  words  at 
all  of  making  any  new  case  of  treason  which  was 
not  treason  before,  but  only  of  ordaining  a  form 
of  trial ;  "  ergo,*'  it  was  treason  before :  and  if 
so,  then  the  law  of  England  works  in  foreigpi 
parts.  So  of  contempts,  if  the  king  send  his 
priTy  seal  to  any  subject  beyond  the  seas,  com- 
manding him  to  return,  and  he  disobey,  no  man 
will  doubt  but  there  is  a  contempt,  and  yet  the 
het  enduring  the  contempt  was  committed  in 
foreign  parts. 

Therefore  the  law  of  England  doth  extend  to 
acts  or  matters  done  in  foreign  parts.  So  of  reward, 
priyilege  or  benefit,  we  need  seek  no  other  instance 
ttan  die  instance  in  question :  for  I  will  put  you  a 
case  that  no  man  shall  deny,  where  the  law  of 
England  doth  work  and  confer  the  benefit  of  natu- 
raliiation  upon  a  birth  neither  within  the  dominions 
of  the  kingdom,  nor  King  of  England.  By  the 
statute  of  25  E.  III.,  which,  if  you  will  believe 
Hussey,  is  but  a  declaration  of  tiie  common  law, 
all  children  bom  in  any  parts  of  the  world,  if  they 
be  of  English  parents  continuing  at  that  time  as 
liege  subjects  to  the  king,  and  haying  done  no  act 
to  forfeit  the  benefit  of  their  allegiance,  are  •*  ipso 
6cto"  naturalized.   Nay,  if  a  man  look  narrowly 


into  the  law  in  this  point,  he  shall  find  a  eonse^ 
quence  that  may  seem  at  the  first  strange,  but  yet 
cannot  be  well  avoided ;  which  is,  that  if  divers 
families  of  English  men  and  women  plant  them- 
selves atMiddleborough,  or  at  Roan,  or  at  Lisbon, 
and  have  issue,  and  their  descendants  do  inter- 
many  amongst  themselves,  wi&out  any  intermix- 
ture of  foreign  blood;  such  descendants  axe 
naturalized  to  all  generations :  for  every  genera- 
tion is  still  of  liege  parents,  and  theref(»e  natu- 
ralized ;  so  as  you  may  have  whole  tribes  and 
lineages  of  English  in  foreign  countries. 

And  tiierefore  it  is  utterly  untrue  that  the  law 
of  England  cannot  operate  or  confer  naturalization, 
but  osdy  witfiin  the  bounds  of  the  dominions  of 
England.  To  come  now  to  their  inferences  upon 
statutes ;  the  first  is  out  of  this  statute  which  I 
last  recited ;  in  wfcich  statute  it  is  said,  that  in 
four  several  places  there  are  these  words,  *«bom 
within  Ae  allegiance  of  England  ;^  or  again,  **  bom 
without  the  allegiance  of  England,**  which,  say 
they,  applies  the  allegiance  to  the  kingdom,  and 
not  to  tiie  person  of  the  king.  To  ^is  the  answer 
is  easy ;  for  there  is  no  trope  of  speech  more  familiar 
than  to  use  the  place  of  addition  for  the  person. 
So  we  say  commonly,  the  line  of  York,  or  Uie  line 
of  Lancaster,  for  the  lines  of  the  Duke  of  York,  or 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

So  we  say  the  possessions  of  Somerset,  or  War- 
wick, intending  the  possessions  of  the  Dukes  of 
Somerset  or  Earls  of  Warwick.  So  we  see  earls 
sign,  Salisbury,  Northampton,  for  the  Earls  of 
Salisbury  or  Northampton.  And  in  the  very  same 
manner  the  statute  speaks,  allegiance  of  England, 
for  allegiance  of  the  King  of  England.  Nay,  more, 
if  there  had  been  no  variety  in  the  penning  of  that 
statute,  this  collection  had  had  a  little  more  force ; 
for  ^ose  words  might  have  been  thought  to  have 
been  used  of  purpose  and  in  propriety ;  but  you  may 
find  in  three  other  several  places  of  the  same 
statute,  allegiance  and  obeisance  of  the  King  of 
England,  and  especially  in  tiie  material  and  con- 
cluding place,  that  is  to  say,  children  whose  parents 
were  at  the  time  of  their  birth  at  the  faith  and^bei- 
sance  of  the  King  of  England.  So  that  it  is  manifest 
by  this  indifferent  and  promiscuous  use  of  both 
phrases,  the  one  proper,  the  other  improper,  that 
no  man  can  ground  any  inference  upon  these  words 
without  danger  of  cavillation. 

The  second  statute  out  of  which  they  infer,  is  a 
statute  made  in  33  Hen.  VIII.  touching  the  policy 
of  strangers  tradesmen  within  this  realm.  For 
the  parliament  finding  that  they  did  eat  the  Eng^ 
lishmen  out  of  trade,  and  that  they  entertained  no 
apprentices  but  of  tfieir  own  nation,  did  prohibit 
that  they  should  receive  any  apprentice  but  the 
king's  subjects.  In  which  statute  is  said,  that  in 
nine  several  places  there  is  to  be  found  this 
context  of  words,  "aliens  bom  out  of  the  kmg's 
obedience ;"  which  Is  pregnant,  say  they,  and 
doth  imply  that  there  be  aliens  bom  within  the 
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long's  obedienee.  Tonehing  this  inferance,  I  hare 
heard  it  said,  *«qoi  hcBret  in  liters,  hoeret  in 
cortice;**  bat  this  is  not  worthy  the  name  of 
«•  cortex,'*  it  is  bat  «<ma8cas  corticis,"  the  moss 
of  the  bark.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  statute 
meant  to  speak  clearly  and  without  eqaivocation, 
and  to  a  common  understanding.  Now,  then,  there 
are  aliens  in  common  reputation,  and  aliens  in 
precise  construction  of  law;  the  statute  then 
meaning  not  to  comprehend  Irishmen,  or  Jersey- 
men,  or  Calaismen,  for  explanation-sake,  lest  the 
word  alien  might  be  extended  to  them  in  a  vulgar 
acceptance,  added  those  further  words,  «*  born  out 
of  the  king^s  obedience.*'  Nay,  what  if  we 
should  say,  that  those  words,  according  to  the 
received  laws  of  speech,  are  no  words  of  difference 
or  licnltation,  but  of  declaration  or  description  of 
an  alien,  as  if  it  had  been  said,  with  a  >«  videlicet,** 
aliens ;  that  is,  such  as  are  bom  out  of  the  king*s 
obedience  ?  they  cannot  put  us  from  that  construc- 
tion. But  sure  I  am,  if  the  bark  make  for  them, 
the  pith  makes  for  us;  for  the  privilege  of  liberty 
which  the  statute  means  to  deny  to  aliens  of 
entertaining  apprentices,  is  denied  to  none  bom 
within  the  king*s  obedience,  call  them  aliens  or 
what  you  will.  And,  therefore,  by  their  reason,  a 
•*  post-natus**  of  Scotland  shall  by  that  statute 
keep  what  stranger  apprentices  he  will,  and  so  is 
put  in  the  degree  of  an  English.  The  third 
statute  out  of  which  inference  is  made,  is  the 
statute  of  14  E.  III.  cap.  solo,  which  hath  been 
said  to  be  our  very  case ;  and  I  am  of  that  opinion 
too,  but  directly  the  other  way.  Therefore,  to  open 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  that  statute :  after  that 
the  title  to  the  crown  of  France  was  devolute  to 
K.  £.  III.,  and  that  he  had  changed  his  style, 
changed  his  arms,  changed  his  seal,  as  his 
majesty  hath  done,  the  subjects  of  England,  saith 
the  statute,  conceived  a  fear  that  the  realm  of 
England  might  become  subject  to  the  realm  of 
France,  or  to  the  king  as  king  of  France.  And  I 
will  give  you  the  reasons  of  the  double  fear,  that 
it  should  become  subject  to  the  realm  of  France. 
They  had  this  reason  of  fear;  Normandy 'had 
conquered  England,  Normandy  was  feudal  of 
France,  therefore,  because  the  superior  seigniory 
of  France  was  now  united  in  right  with  the 
tenancy  of  Normandy,  and  that  England,  in  re- 
gard of  the  conquest,  might  be  taken  as  a  per- 
quisite to  Normandy,  they  had  probable  reason 
to  fear  that  the  kingdom  of  England  might 
be  drawn  to  be  subject  to  the  realm  of  France. 
The  other  fear,  that  England  might  become 
subject  to  the  king  as  king  of  France,  grew  no 
doubt  of  this  foresight,  that  the  kings  of  England 
might  be  like  to  make  their  mansion  and  seat  of 
their  estate  in  France,  in  regard  of  the  climate, 
wealth,  and  glory  of  that  kingdom;  and  thereby 
the  kingdom  of  England  might  be  governed  by 
the  king*8  mandates  and'  precepts,  issuing  as 
firom  the  king  of  France.    But  they  will  say, 


whatsoever  the  occasion  was,  here  you  have  the 
difference  authorised  of  subjection  to  a  king 
generally,  and  subjection  to  a  king  as  king  of  m 
certain  kingdom :  but  to  this  I  give  an  answer 
threefold : 

First,  it  presseth  not  the  question ;  for  doth  any 
man  say  that  a  «<^  post-natus*'  of  Scotland  is  natn- 
ralized  in  England,  because  he  is  a  subject  of  the 
king  as  king  of  England  ?  No,  but  generally 
because  he  is  the  king's  subject. 

Secondly,  The  scope  of  this  law  is  to  make  a 
distinction  between  crown  and  crown ;  but  the 
scope  of  their  argument  is  to  make  a  difference 
between  crown  and  person.  Lastly,  this  statute, 
as  I  said,  is  our  very  case  retorted  against  them  ; 
for  this  is  a  direct  statute  of  separation,  which 
presupposeth  that  the  common  law  had  made  a 
union  of  the  crowns  in  some  degree,  by  virtue  of 
the  union  of  the  king's  person :  if  this  statute  had 
not  been  made  to  stop  and  cross  the  course  of  the 
common  law  in  that  point,  as  if  Scotland  now 
should  be  suitors  to  the  king,  that  an  act  might 
pass  to  like  effect,  and  upon  like  fear.  And, 
therefore,  if  you  will  make  good  your  distinction 
in  this  present  case,  show  us  a  statute  for  that. 
But  I  hope  you  can  show  no  statute  of  separation 
between  England  and  Scotland.  And  if  any  man 
say  that  this  was  a  statute  declaratory  of  the 
common  law,  he  doth  not  mark  how  that  is  pen- 
ned ;  for  after  a  kind  of  historical  declaration  in 
the  preamble,  that  England  was  never  subject  to 
France,  the  body  of  the  act  is  penned  thus:  >»The 
king  doth  grant  and  establish :"  which  are  words 
merely  introductive  «» novae  legis,'*  as  if  the  king 
gave  a  charter  of  franchise,  and  did  invest,  by 
a  donative,  the  subjects  of  England  with  a  new 
privilege  or  exemption,  which  by  the  common 
law  they  had  not. 

To  come  now  to  the  book-cases  which  they 
put;  which  I  will  couple  together,  because  they 
receive  one  joint  answer. 

The  ^rst  is  43  £•  111.  fol.,  where  the  book 
salth,  exception  was  taken  that  the  plaintiff  was 
bora  in  Scotland  at  Ross,  out  of  the  allegiance  of 
England. 

Tho  next  is  33  H.  VI.  fol.  38,  Adrian's  case  ; 
where  it  is  pleaded  that  a  woman  was  bora  at 
Bruges,  out  of  allegiance  of  England.  ^ 

The  third  is  13  Eliz.  Dyer,  fol.  300,  where 
the  case  begins  thus :  •'  Doctor  Story  qui  notorie 
dignoscitur  esse  subditus  regni  Anglir."  In  all 
these  three,  say  they,  that  is  pleaded,  that  the 
party  is  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and 
not  of  the  king  of  England. 

To  these  books  I  give  this  answer,  that  they  be 
not  the  pleas  at  large,  but  the  words  of  the 
reporter,  who  speaks  compendiously  and  narra* 
tively,  and  not  according  to  the  solemn  words  of 
tho  pleading.  If  you  find  a  case  put,  that  it  is 
pleaded  a  man  was  seised  in  fee  simple,  you  will 
not  infer  upon  that,4hat  the  words  of  the  plead- 
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big  were  <«iii  feodo  simplici,"  but  ««8ibi  et 
hcredibus  suis.**  But  sbow  me  some  precedent 
of  a  pleading  at  large,  of «« natus  sub  ligeantia 
legni  Angliie;**  for  whereas  Mr.  Walter  said 
that  pleadings  are  Tarlable  in  this  point,  he  would 
lain  bring  it  to  that;  but  there  is  no  such  matter ; 
for  the  pleadings  are  constant  and  uniform  in  this 
point:  they  may  yary  in  the  word  «« fides,**  or 
••ligeantia,"  or  •< obedientia,'*  and  some  other 
cirennistaDces ;  but  in  the  form  of  «« regni'*  and 
•*  regis*'  they  yary  not :  neither  can  there,  as  I 
•m  persuaded,  be  any  one  instance  showed  forth 
to  the  contrary.  See  9  Eliz.  4  Baggot*s  Assize, 
fol.  7,  where  the  pleading  at  large  is  entered  in 
the  book;  there  you  have  ««alienigena  natus 
extra  ligeantiam  domini  regis  Anglie."  See  the 
precedents  in  the  book  of  entries,  pi.  7,  and  two 
other  places,  for  there  be  no  more :  and  there  you 
•ball  find  still  «•  sub  ligeantia  domini  regis,**  or 
*«  extra  legeautiam  domini  regis.*'  And  therefore 
the  forms  of  pleading,  which  are  things  so  re- 
Terend,  and  are  indeed  towards  the  reasons  of  the 
law,  as  <*  palma,**  and ««  pugnus,**  containing  the 
reasons  of  the  law,  opened  or  unfolded,  or  display- 
ed, they  make  all  for  us.  And  for  the  very  words 
of  reporters  in  books,  you  must  acknowledge  and 
say,  ^ilicet  obruimur  numero."  For  you  have  22 
Ass.  pi.  25.  27  Ass.  the  prior  of  Shell's^  case, 
pi.  48.  14  H.  IV.  fol.  19.  3  H.  VI.  fol.  35.  6  H. 
VIII.  in  my  Lord  Dyer,  fol.  2.  In  all  these  books 
the  very  words  of  the  reporters  have  •*  the  alle- 
giance of  the  kingrs,**  and  not,  the  allegiance  of 
England.  And  the  book  in  the  24  Edw.  III. 
which  is  your  best  book,  although^  while  it  is 
tossed  at  the  bar,  you  have  sometimes  the  words 
••allegiance  of  England,*' yet  when  it  comes  to 
Thorp,  chief  justice,  to  give  the  rule,  he  saith, 
•*  we  will  be  certified  by  the  roll,  whether  Scot- 
land be  within  the  allegiance  of  the  king.**  Nay, 
that  farther  form  of  pleading  beateth  down  your 
opinion :  that  it  sufficeth  not  to  say  that  he  is  bom 
out  of  the  allegiance  of  the  king,  and  stay  there, 
but  he  must  show  in  the  affirmative,  under  the 
allegiance  of  what  king  or  state  he  was  bom. 
The  reason  whereof  cannot  be,  because  it  may 
appeal  whether  he  be  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  for 
that  in  a  real  action  is  all  one :  nor  it  cannot  be 
because  issue  shall  be  taken  thereupon ;  for  the 
issue  must  arise  on  the  other  side  upon  ••in- 
digena**  pleaded  and  traversed.  And  therefore  it 
can  have  no  other  reason  but  to  apprize  the  court 
more  certainly,  that  the  country  of  the  birth  is 
none  of  those  that  are  subject  to  the  king.  As 
for  the  trial,  that  it  should  be  impossible  to  be 
tried,  I  hold  it  not  worth  the  answering;  for  the 
«•  venire  facias**  shall  go  either  where  the  natural 
birth  is  laid,  although  it  be  but  by  fiction,  or  if  it 
be  laid,  according  to  the  truth,  it  shall  be  tried 
where  the  action  is  brought,  otherwise  yon  fall 
vpon  a  main  rock,  that  breaketh  your  argument 
In  pieces;  for  how  should  the  birth  of  an  Irish- 


man be  tried,  or  of  a  Jerseyman  t  nay,  how  should 
the  birth  of  a  subject  be  tried,  that  is  bom  of 
English  parents  in  Spain  or  Florence,  or  any  part 
of  the  world  ?  For  to  all  these  the  like  objection 
of  trial  may  be  made,  because  they  are  within  no 
countries:  and  this  receives  no  answer.  And 
therefore  I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  second  main 
argument. 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  civil  law,  say  they,  **  Cum  > 
duo  jura,**  &c.,  when  two  rights  do  meet  in  one 
person,  there  is  no  confusion  of  them,  but  they 
remain  still  in  the  eye  of  law  distinct,  as  if  they 
were  in  several  persons :  and  they  bring  examples 
of  one  man  bishop  of  two  sees,  or  onh  parson  that 
is  rector  of  two  churches.  They  say  this  unity 
in  the  bishop  or  the  rector  doth  not  create  any 
privity  between  the  parishioners  or  dioceseners, 
more  than  if  there  were  several  bishops,  or  several 
parsons.  This  rule  I  allow,  as  was  said,  to  be  a 
role,  not  of  the  civil  law  only,  but  of  common 
reason,  but  receiveth  no  forced  or  coined,  but  a 
true  and  sound  distinction  or  limitation,  which  is, 
that  it  evermore  faileth  and  deceiveth  in  cases 
where  there  is  any  vigour  or  operation  of  the 
natural  person ;  for  generally  in  corporations  the 
natural  body  is  but**sufl*ulcimentum  tum  corporis 
corporati,"  it  is  but  as  a  stock  to  uphold  and  bear 
out  the  corporate  body ;  but  otherwise  it  is  in 
the  case  of  the  crown,  as  shall  be  manifestly 
proved  in  due  place.  But  to  show  that  this  rule 
receiveth  this  distinction,  I  will  put  but  two  cases ; 
the  statute  of  21  H.  VIII.  ordaineth  that  a 
marquis  may  retain  six  chaplains  qualified,  a  lord 
treasurer  of  England  four,  a  privy  counsellor 
three.  The  Lord  Treasurer  Paulet  was  Marquis 
of  Winchester,  lord  treasurer  of  England,  and 
privy  counsellor,  all  at  once.  The  question  was, 
whether  he  should  qualify  thirteen  chaplains! 
Now,  by  the  rule  •*  Cum  duo  jura"  he  should ; 
but  adjudged,  he  should  not.  And  the  reason 
was,  because  the  attendance  of  cliaplains  con- 
cerned and  respected  his  natural  person ;  he  had 
but  one  soul,  though  he  had  three  offices.  The 
other  case  which  I  will  put  is  the  case  of  homage. 
A  man  doth  homage  to  his  lord  for  a  tenancy  held 
of  the  manor  of  Dale ;  there  descendeth  unto  him 
afterwards  a  tenancy  held  of  the  manor  of  Sale, 
which  manor  of  Sale  is  likewise  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  lord.  Now,  by  the  rule  "  Cum  duo  jura," 
he  should  do  homage  again,  two  tenancies  &nd 
two  seinories,  though  but  one  tenant  and  one  lord, 
««equum  est  ac  si  set  in  duobus:**  but  ruled  that 
he  should  not  do  homage  again :  nay  in  the  case 
of  the  king,  he  shall  not  pay  a  second  respect  of 
homage,  as  upon  grave  and  deliberate  considersp 
tion  it  was  resolved,  24  Hen.  VIII.  and  •♦  usus 
scaccarii,**  as  tliere  is  said,  accordingly.  And  the 
reason  is  no  other  but  because  when  a  man  is 
sworn  to  his  lord,  he  cannot  be  sworn  over  again : 
he  hath  but  one  conscience,  and  the  obligation  of 
this  oath  trencbeth  between  the  natural  person  of 
p2 
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die  tenent  and  the  natural  person  'of  the  lord. 
And  certainly  the  case  of  homage  and  tenure,  and 
of  homage  liege,  which  is  one  case,  are  things 
of  a  near  nature,  sare  that  the  one  is  much 
inferior  to  the  other;  but  it  is  good  to  behold 
these  great  matters  of  state  in  cases  of  lower 
element,  as  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  used  to  be  in 
a  pail  of  water. 

The  third  main  argument  containeth  certain 
supposed  inconTeniences,  which  may  ensue  of  a 
general  naturalization  «« ipso  jure,'*  of  which  kind 
tiuree  have  been  specially  remembered. 

The  first  is  the  loss  of  profit  to  the  king  upon 
letters  of  denization  and  purchases  of  aliens. 

The  second  is  the  concourse  of  Scotsmen  into 
this  kingdom,  to  the  enfeebling  of  that  realm  of 
Scodand  in  people,  and  the  impoverishing  of  this 
realm  of  England  in  wealth. 

Tlie  third  is,  that  the  reason  of  this  case 
st^yeth  not  within  the  compass  of  the  present 
ease;  for  although  it  were  some  reason  that 
Scotemen  were  naturalized,  being  people  of  the 
same  island  and  language,  yet  the  reason  which 
*we  urge,  which  b,  that  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  king,  may  be  applied  to  persons  every  way 
more  estranged  from  us  than  they  are ;  as  if,  in 
future  time,  in  the  king's  descendanto,  there  should 
be  a  mateh  with  Spain,  and  the  dominions  of 
Spain  should  be  united  with  the  crown  of  England, 
by  one  reason,  say  they,  all  the  West  Indies 
should  be  naturalized;  which  are  people  not 
•nly  «<alterius  soli,  "  but  <<alterius  ccelL" 

To  these  conceits  of  inconvenience,  how  easy 
it  is  to  give  answer,  and  how  weak  they  are  in 
themselves,  I  think  no  man  that  doth  attentively 
ponder  them  can  doubt ;  for  how  small  revenue 
can  arise  of  such  denizations,  and  how  honourable 
were  it  for  the  king  to  take  esoheato  of  his 
subjects,  as  if  they  were  foreigners,  for  seizure  of 
aliens'  lands  are  in  regard  the  king  hath  no  hold 
or  command  of  tiieir  persons  and  services,  every 
one  may  perceive.  And  for  the  confluence  of 
Scotemen,  I  think,  we  all  conceive  the  springtide 
is  past  at  the  king's  first  coming  in.  And  yet  we 
see  very  few  families  of  them  throughout  the  cities 
and  boroughs  of  England.  And  for  the  natu- 
ralizing of  the  Indies,  we  can  readily  help  that, 
"^hen  the  case  comes ;  for  we  can  make  an  act  of 
parliament  of  separation,  if  we  like  not  their  con- 
sort. But  these  being  reasons  politic,  and  not 
legal,  and  we  are  not  now  in  parliament,  but 
before  a  judgment  seat,  I  will  not  meddle  with 
them,  especially  since  I  have  one  answer  which 
avoids  and  confounds  all  their  objections  in  law ; 
which  is,  that  the  very  selfsame  objections  do 
hold  in  countries  purchased  by  conquest.  For  in 
subjecto  obtained  by  conquest,  it  were  more  profit 
to  indenizate  by  the  poll ;  in  subjecte  obtained  by 
conquest,  they  may  come  in  too  fast.  And  if 
King  Henry  VII.  had  accepted  the  offer  of 
Ghilstopher  Columbus,  whereby  the  crown  oi 


England  had  obtained  the  Indies  by  conquest  or 
occupation,  all  the  Indies  had  been  naturalized  by 
the  confession  of  the  adverse  part  And,  therefore^ 
since  it  is  confessed,  that  subjecte  obtained  by 
conquest  are  naturalized,  and  that  all  these  objeo> 
tions  are  common  and  indifferent,  as  well  to  case 
of  conquest  as  case  of  descent,  these  objections 
are  in  themselves  destroyed. 

And,  therefore,  to  proceed  now  to  overthrow 
that  distinction  of  descent  and  conquest.  Plato 
saith  well,  the  strongest  of  all  authorities  is,  if  a 
man  can  allege  the  authority  of  his  adversary 
against  himself:  we  do  urge  the  confession  of  th« 
other  side,  that  they  conf(^»ed  the  Irish  are  natu- 
ralized ;  that  tiiey  confess  the  subjecte  of  the  Isles 
of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  Berwick,  to  be  nato- 
ralized,  and  the  subjecte  of  Calais  and  Toumay« 
when  they  were  English,  were  naturalized ;  as 
you  may  find  in  the  5  Eliz.  in  Dyer,  upon  the 
question  put  to  the  judges  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacoiiy 
lord  keeper. 

To  avoid  this,  they  fly  to  a  difference,  which  is 
new  coined,  that  is,  (I  speak  not  to  the  disadvanr 
tags  of  the  persons  that  use  it ;  for  they  are  drivoi 
to  it  **  tenquam  ad  ultimum  refugtum ;"  but  the 
difference  itself,)  it  is,  I  say,  full  of  ignorance 
and  error.  And,  therefore,  to  take  a  view  of 
the  supports  of  the  difference,  they  allege  four 
reasons. 

Tlie  first  is,  that  countries  of  conquest,  aie 
made  parcel  of  England,  because  they  are  so* 
quired  by  the  arms  and  treasure  of  England.  To 
^is  I  answer,  that  it  were  a  very  strange  arg«- 
ment,  that  if  I  wax  rich  upon  the  manor  of  Dale^ 
and  upon  the  revenue  thereof  purchase  a  close  by 
it,  that  it  should  make  that  parcel  of  the  manor  of 
Dale.  But  I  will  set  this  new  learning  on  ground 
with  a  question  or  case  put.  For  I  oppose  tiiem 
that  hold  this  opuion  with  this  question,  If  the 
king  should  conquer  any  foreign  country  by  an 
army  compounded  of  Englishmen  and  Scotemen* 
as  it  is  like,  whensoever  wars  are,  so  it  will  be,  I 
demand,  Whether  this  country  conquered  shall  be 
natoialized  both  in  England  and  ScoUand,  because 
it  was  purchased  by  the  joint  arms  of  bothi  and 
if  yea,  Whetiier  any  man  will  think  it  reasonable^ 
that  such  subjecte  be  naturalized  in  both  king- 
doms ;  the  one  kingdom  not  being  naturalized 
toward  the  other? 

These  are  the  intricate  consequences  of  conceits. 

A  second  reason  they  allege  is,  that  countries 
won  by  conquest  become  subject  to  the  laws  of 
England,  which  countries  patrimonial  are  not,  and 
that  the  law  doth  draw  the  allegiance,  and  allegi- 
ance naturalization. 

But  to  the  major  proposition  of  that  argument, 
touching  the  dependency  of  allegiance  upon  law, 
somewhat  halh  been  already  spoken,  and  full 
answer  shall  be  given  when  we  come  to  it.  But 
in  this  place  it  shall  suflice  to  say,  tiiat  the  minor 
propoeitioB  is  false ;  that  is,  that  the  laws  ci  Ea^ 
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land  ue  not  saperindooed  upon  any  country  by 
eonqnest;  but  Uiat  the  old  laws  remain  ontil  the 
long  by  his  proclamation  or  letters  patent  declare 
o&er  laws ;  and  then  if  he  will  he  may  declare 
laws  which  be  utterly  repugnant,  and  differing 
firom  the  laws  of  England.  And  hereof  many 
ancient  precedents  and  records  may  be  showed, 
that  the  reason  why  Ireland  is  subject  to  the  laws 
of  England  is  not «« ipso  jure''  upon  conquest,  but 
grew  by  a  charter  of  King  John ;  and  that  extend- 
ed but  to  so  much  as  was  then  in  the  king's 
possession ;  for  there  are  records  in  the  time  of 
King  E.  I.  and  II.  of  divers  particular  grants  to 
sundiy  subjects  of  Ireland  and  their  heirs,  that 
they  might  use  and  observe  the  laws  of  England. 

Tlie  third  reason  is,  that  there  is  a  politic 
necessity  of  intermixture  of  people  in  case  of 
subjection  by  conquest,  to  remove  alienations  of 
mind,  and  to  secure  the  state ;  which  holdeth  not 
in  case  of  descent.  Here  I  perceive  Mr.  Walter 
hath  read  somewhat  in  matter  of  state;  and  so 
have  I  likewise;  though  we  may  both  quickly 
lose  ourselves  in  causes  of  this  nature.  I  find  by 
the  best  opinions,  that  there  be  two  means  to 
assure  and  retain  in  obedience  countries  conquered, 
both  very  differing,  almost  in  extremes,  the  one 
towards  the  other. 

The  one  is  by  colonies,  and  intermixture  of  peo- 
ple, and  transplantation  of  families,  which  Mr. 
Walter  spoke  of;  and  it  was  indeed  the  Roman 
manner:  but  this  is  like  an  old  relic,  much 
leverenced  and  almost  never  used.  But  the 
other,  which  is  the  modem  manner,  and  almost 
wholly  in  practice  and  use,  is  by  garrisons 
and  citadels,  and  lists  or  companies  of  men 
of  war,  and  other  like  matters  of  terror  and 
bridle. 

To  the  first  of  these,  which  is  little  uped,  it  is 
true  that  naturalization  doth  conduce,  but  to  the 
latter  it  is  utterly  opposite,  as  putting  too  great 
pride  and  means  to  do  hurt  in  those  that  are  meant 
to  be  kept  short  and  low.  And  yet  in  the  very 
first  case,  of  the  Roman  proceeding,  naturaliza- 
tion did  never  follow  by  conquest,  during  all  the 
growth  of  the  Roman  empire;  but  was  ever 
conferred  by  charters,  or  donations,  sometimes  to 
cities  and  towns,  sometimes  to  particular  persons, 
and  sometimes  UKuations,  until  the  time  of  Adrian 
the  emperor,  and  the  law  **  In  orbe  Romano ;"  and 
that  law  or  constitution  is  not  referred  to  title  of 
conquest  and  arms  only,  but  to  all  other  titles;  as 
by  the  donation  and  testament  of  kings,  by 
submission  and  dedition  of  states,  or  the  like:  so 
as  this  difference  was  as  strange  to  them  as  to  us. 
And  certaidfy  I  suppose  it  will  sound  strangely, 
in  the  hearing  of  foreign  nations,  that  tlie  law 
of  England  should  «*  ipso  facto"  naturalize  subjects 
of  conquests,  and  shall  not  naturalize  subjects 
which  grow  unto  the  king  by  descent;  that  is. 
Hat  it  should  confer  the  benefit  and  privilege 


of  naturalization  upon  such  as  cannot  at  the  first 
but  bear  hatred  and  rancour  to  the  state  of  Englandf 
and  have  had  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
subjects  of  England,  and  should  deny  the  like 
benefit  to  those  that  are  conjoined  with  them  by  a 
more  amiable  mean ;  and  that  the  law  of  England 
should  confer  naturalization  upon  slaves  and  vas- 
sals, for  people  conquered  are  no  better  in  the 
beginning,  and  should  deny  it  to  freemen :  I  say,  ^ 
it  will  be  marvelled  at  abroad,  of  what  complexion 
the  laws  of  England  be  made,  that  breedeth  such 
differences.  But  there  is  little  danger  of  such 
scandals ;  for  this  is  a  difference  that  the  law  of 
England  never  knew. 

The  fourth  reason  of  this  difference  is,  that  in 
case  of  conquest  the  territory  united  can  never  be 
separated  again.  But  in  case  of  descent,  there  is 
a  possibility;  if  his  majesty's  line  should  fail,  the 
kingdoms  may  sever  again  to  their  respective 
heirs ;  as  in  the  case  of  8  Hen.  VI.9  where  it  is 
said,  that  if  land  descend  to  a  man  from  the  an- 
cestor on  the  part  of  his  father,  and  a  rent  issuing 
out  of  it  from  an  ancestor  on  the  part  of  the 
mother;  if  the  party  die  without  issue,  the  rei\!t 
is  revived.  As  to  this  reason,  I  know  well  the 
continuance  of  the  king's  line  is  no  less  dear  to 
those  that  allege  the  reason,  than  to  us  that  con- 
fute it  So  as  I  do  not  blame  the  passing  of  the 
reason:  but  it  is  answered  with  no  great  dif- 
^culty;  for,  first,  the  law  doth  never  respect 
remote  and  foreign  possibilities;  as  notably 
appeared  in  the  great  case  between  Sir  Hu^  ^ 
Cholmley  and  Houlfoid  in  the  exchequer,  where 
one  in  the  remainder,  to  the  end  to  bridle  tenant 
in  tail  from  suffering  a  common  recovery,  granted 
his  remainder  to  the  king;  and  because  he  would 
be  sure  to  haye  it  out  again  without  charge  or 
trouble  when  his  torn  was  served,  he  limited  it  to 
the  king  during  the  life  of  tenant  in  tail.  Ques- 
tion grew,  whether  this  grant  of  remainder  were 
good,  yea  or  no.  And  it  was  said  to  be  frivolous 
and  void,  because  it  could  never  by  any  possi- 
bility execute;  for  tenant  in  tail  cannot  surrender; 
and  if  he  died,  the  remainder  likewise  ceased. 
To  which  it  was  answered,  that  there  was  a  pos- 
sibilily  that  it  might  execute,  which  was  thus : 
Put  case,  that  tenant  in  tail  should  enter  into 
religion,  having  no  issue :  then  the  remainder 
should  execute,  and  ^e  kings  should  hold  the 
land  during  the  natural  life  of  tenant  in  tail,  not- 
withstanding his  civil  death.  But  the  court  ««una 
voce"  exploded  ^is  reason,  and  said,  that  monas- 
teries were  down,  and  entries  into  religion  gone, 
and  they  must  be  up  again  ere  this  could  be ;  and 
that  the  law  did  not  respect  such  remote  and 
foreign  possibilities.  And  so  we  may  hold  this 
for  the  like :  for  I  think  we  all  hope  that  neither 
of  those  days  shall  ever  come,  either  for  monas- 
teries to  be  restored,  or  for  the  king's  line  to  fall 
But  the  trae  answer  b,  that  the  poasibili^  subse. 
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quent,  remo^  or  not  remote,  doth  not  alter  &e 
operation  of  law  for  the  present.  For  that  should 
be,  as  if  in  case  of  the  rent  which  you  put,  you 
should  say,  that  in  regard  that  the  rent  may  be  se- 
▼ered,  it  should  be  said  to  be  *»  in  esse**  in  the  mean 
time,  and  should  be  grantable;  which  is  clearly 
otherwise.  And  so  in  the  principal  case,  if  that 
should  be,  which  God  of  his  goodness  forbid,  «*  ces- 
sanke  causa  cessat  eSectus,*'  the  benefit  of  natu- 
ralization for  the  time  to  come  is  dissolved.  But 
thataltereth  not  the  operation  of  the  law ;  *'  rebus 
sic  stantibus.**  And  therefore  I  conclude  that  this 
difference  is  but  a  device  full  of  weakness  and 
ignorance;  and  that  there  is  one  and  the  same 
reason  of  naturalizing  subjects  by  descent,  and 
subjects  by  conquest;  and  that  is  the  union  in  the 
person  of  the  king;  and  therefore  that  the  case 
of  Scotland  is  as  clear  as  that  of  Ireland,  and  they 
that  grant  the  one  cannot  deny  the  other.  And 
00 1  conclude  the  second  part,  touching  confutation. 

To  proceed  therefore  to  the  proofs  of  our  part, 
your  lordships  cannot  but  know  many  of  them 
must  be  already  spent  in  the  answer  which  we 
have  made  to  the  objection.  For  <*corniptio 
nnius,  generatio  alterius,*'  holds  as  well  in  argu- 
ments, as  in  nature,  the  destrucdon  of  an  objec- 
tion begets  a  proof.  But  nevertheless  I  will  avoid 
all  iteration,  lest  I  should  seem  either  to  distract 
your  memories,  or  to  abuse  your  patience ;  but 
will  hold  myself  only  to  these  proofs  which  stand 
substantially  of  themselves,  and  are  not  inter- 
mixed with  matter  of  confutation.  I  will  there- 
fore prove  unto  your  lordships  that  the  post-natus 
of  Scotland  is  by  the  law  of  England  natural,  and 
ought  so  to  be  adjudged,  by  three  courses  of  proof. 

1.  First,  upon  point  of  favour  of  law. 

3.  Secondly,  upon  reason  and  authorities  of 
law. 

3.  And,  lastly,  upon  former  precedents  and  ex- 
amples. 

1.  Favour  of  law :  what  mean  I  by  that  ?  The 
law  is  equal  and  favoureth  not.  It  is  true  not 
persons  but  things  or  matters  it  doth  favour.  Is 
it  not  a  common  principle,  that  the  law  favoureth 
three  things,  life,  liberty,  and  dower  1  And  what 
is  the  reason  of  this  favour  I  This,  because  our 
law  is  grounded  upon  the  law  of  nature.  And 
these  three  things  do  flow  from  the  law  of  nature, 
preservation  of  life  natural ;  liberty,  which  every 
beast  or  bird  seeketh  and  affecteth  naturally ;  the 
society  of  man  and  wife,  whereof  dower  is  the 
reward  natural.  It  is  well,  doth  the  law  favour 
liberty  so  highly,  as  a  man  shall  enfranchise  his 
bondman  when  he  thinketh  not  of  it,  by  gnmting 
to  him  lands  or  goods;  and  is  the  roasorj  of  it 
«« quia  natura  omnes  homines  erant  liberi  ;**  and 
that  servitude  or  villenage  doth  cross  and  abridge 
tlie  law  of  nature  I  And  doth  not  the  selfsame 
veason  hold  in  the  present  easel  For,  my  lords, 
by  the  law  of  nature  all  men  in  the  world  are 
natnraliiftd  one  towards  another;  they  weie  all 


made  of  one  lump  of  earth,  of  one  breath  of  God  9. 
they  had  the  same  common  parents :  nay,  at  tha 
first  they  were,  as  the  S<^ripture  showeth,  **  uniu» 
labii,**  of  one  language,  until  the  curse ;  which 
curse,  thanks  be  to  God,  our  present  case  is  ex- 
empted from.  It  was  civil  and  national  laws  thai 
brought  in  these  words,  and  differences,  of 
"  civis'*  and  "  exterus,"  alien  and  native.  And 
therefore  becauso  they  tend  to  abridge  the  laW 
of  nature,  the  law  favoureth  not  them,  but  takes 
them  strictly ;  even  as  our  law  hath  an  excellent 
rule.  That  customs  of  towns  and  boroughs  shall 
be  taken  and  constructed  strictly  and  precisefy, 
because  they  do  abridge  and  derogate  from  the 
law  of  the  land.  So,  by  the  same  reason,  all 
national  laws  whatsoever  are  to  be  taken  strictly 
and  hardly  in  any  point  wherein  they  abridge  and 
derogate  from  the  law  of  nature.  Whereupon  I 
conclude  that  your  lordships  cannot  judge  the  law 
for  the  other  side,  except  the  case  be  "luce 
clarius.**  And  if  it  appear  to  you  but  doubtful,  as 
I  think  no  man  in  his  right  senses  but  will  yield  it 
to  be  at  least  doubtful,  then  ought  your  lordships, 
under  your  correction  be  it  spoken,  to  pronounce 
for  us  because  of  the  favour  of  the  law.  Further^ 
more,  as  the  law  of  England  must  favour  na- 
turalization as  a  branch  of  the  law  of  nature, 
so  it  appears  manifestly,  that  it  doth  favour  it 
accordingly.  For  is  it  not  much  to  make  a  subject 
naturalized  1  By  the  law  of  England,  it  should 
suffice,  either  place  or  parents,  if  he  be  bom  in 
England,  it  is  no  matter  though  his  parents  be 
Spaniards,  or  what  you  will.  On  the  other  side, 
if  he  be  born  of  English  parents,  it  skilleth  not 
though  he  be  born  in  Spain,  or  in  any  other  place 
of  the  world.  In  such  sort  doth  the  law  of  England 
open  her  lap  to  receive  in  people  to  be  naturalized  ; 
which  indeed  showeth  the  wisdom  and  excellent 
composition  of  our  law,  and  that  it  is  the  law  of 
a  warlike  and  magnanimous  nation,  fit  for  empire. 
For  look,  and  you  shall  find  that  such  kind  of 
estates  have  been  ever  liberal  in  point  of  natural- 
ization ;  whereas  merchant-like  and  envious  es- 
tates have  been  otherwise. 

For  the  reasons  of  law  joined  with  authorities, 
I  do  first  observe  to  your  lordships,  that  our  asser- 
tion or  affirmation  is  simple  and  plain:  that  it 
sufficeth  to  naturalization,  that  there  be  one  king, 
and  that  the  party  be  ♦♦  natus  ad  fidem  regis,** 
agreeable  to  the  definition  of  Lfttleton,  which  is : 
Alien  is  he  which  is  bom  out  of  the  allegiance  of 
our  lofd  the  king.  They  of  the  other  side  speak 
of  respects,  and  "quoad,"  and  "quatenus,**  and 
such  subtilties  and  distinctions.  To  maintain 
therefore  our  assertion,  I  will  use  three  kinds  of 
proof.  ' 

The  first  is,  that  allegiance  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  law  or  kingdom,  but  to  the  person  of  the 
king,  because  the  allegiance  of  the  subject  is 
more  large  and  spacious,  and  hath  a  greater 
latitude  and  eomprehension  than  the  law  or  the 
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Itingdom.  And  therefore  it  cannot  be  a  depend- 
ency of  that  without  the  which  it  may  of  itself 
•absiat. 

The  second  proof  which  I  will  use  is,  that  the 
natural  body  of  the  king  hath  an  operation  and  in- 
fluence upon  his  body  politic,  as  well  as  his  body 
politic  hath  upon  his  body  natural ;  and  therefore 
that  although  his  body  politic  of  King  of  England, 
and  his  body  politic  of  King  of  Scotland,  be 
aeTeral  and  distinct,  yet  ncTertheless  his  natural 
peiaon,  which  is  one,  hath  an  operation  upon  both, 
and  createth  a  pririty  between  them. 

And  the  third  proof  is  the  binding  text  of  fire 
several  statutes. 

For  the  first  of  these,  I  shall  make  it  manifest, 
fliat  the  allegiance  is  of  a  greater  extent  and 
dimension  tiian  laws  or  kingdom,  and  cannot  con- 
sist by  the  laws  merely;  because  it  began  before 
laws,  it  continueth  after  laws,  and  it  is  in  Tigour 
where  laws  are  suspended  and  have  not  their  foree. 
That  it  is  more  ancient  than  law,  appeareth  by 
that  which  was  spoken  in  the  beginning  by  way 
of  inducement,  where  I  did  endeavour  to  demon 
•trate,  that  the  original  age  of  kingdoms  was 
governed  by  natural  equity,  that  kings  were  more 
ancient  than  lawgivere,  that  the  first  submissions 
were  simple,  and  upon  confidence  to  the  person 
of  kings,  and  that  the  allegiance  of  subjects  to 
hereditary  monarchies  can  no  more  be  said  to  con- 
sist by  laws,  than  the  obedience  of  children  to 
parents. 

That  allegiance  continueth  afler  laws,  I  will 
only  pat  the  case,  which  was  remembered  by  two 
great  judges  in  a  great  assembly,  the  one  of  them 
now  with  God :  which  was,  that  if  a  king  of 
England  should  be  expolsed  his  kingdom,  and 
some  particular  subjects  should  follow  him  in 
flight  or  exile  in  foreign  parts,  and  any  of  them 
there  should  conspire  his  death ;  that  upon  his 
recovery  of  his  kingdom,  such  a  subject  might  by 
the  law  of  England  be  proceeded  with  for  treason 
committed  and  perpetrated  at  what  time  he  had 
no  kingdom,  and  in  place  where  the  law  did  not 
bind. 

That  allegiance  is  in  vigour  and  foree  where 
the  power  of  law  hath  a  cessation,  appeareth  no- 
tably in  time  of  wars,  for  «*  silent  leges  inter 
anna.'*  And  yet  the  sovereignty  and  imperial 
power  of  the  king  is  so  far  from  being  then  extin- 
guished or  suspended,  as  contrariwise  it  is  raised 
and  made  more  absolute ;  for  then  he  may  proceed 
by  his  supreme  authority,  and  martial  law,  with- 
out observing  formalities  of  the  laws  of  his  king- 
dom. And,  tlierefore,  whosoever  speaketh  of 
laws,  and  the  king's  power  by  laws,  and  the  sub- 
jects* obedience  or  allegiance  to  laws,  speak  but 
of  one-half  of  thecrewn.  For  Bracton,  out  of 
Justinian,  doth  truly  define  the  crown  to  consist 
of  laws  and  arms,  power  civil  and  martial,  with 
tiie  latter  whereof  the  law  doth  not  intermeddle : 
so  as  where  it  is  much  spoken,  that  the  subjects 
VoL.IL— 83 


of  England  are  under  one  law,  and  the  subjects 
of  Scotland  are  under  another  law,  it  is  true  at 
Edinburgh  or  Stirling,  or,  again,  in  London  or. 
York ;  but  if  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  meet  in 
an  army  royal  before  Calais,!  hope  then  they  are 
under  one  law.  So,  likewise,  not  only  in  time 
of  war,  but  m  time  of  peregrination :  If  a  king  of 
England  travel  or  pass  through  foreign  territorieSt 
yet  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  followeth  him  : 
as  appeareth  in  that  notable  case  which  is  report- 
ed in  Fleta,  where  one  of  the  train  of  King  Ed- 
ward L,  as  he  passed  through  France  firom  the 
holy  land,  embezzled  some  silver  plate  at  Paris, 
ana  jurisdiction  was  demanded  of  this  crime  by 
the  French  king's  counsel  at  law,  «*  rations  ^li,** 
and  demanded  likewise  by  the  officere  of  King 
Edward,  "  ratione  persone ;"  and  after  much  so- 
lemnity, contestation,  and  interpleading,  it  was 
ruled  and  determined  for  King  Edward,  and  the 
party  tried  and  judged  before  the  knight  marehal 
of  the  king's  house,  and  hanged  after  the  English 
law,  and  execution  in  St.  Germain's  meadows* 
And  so  much  for  my  first  proof. 

For  my  second  main  proof,  that  is  drawn  firom 
the  true  and  legal  distinction  of  the  king's  seve- 
ral capacities;  for  they  that  maintain  the  contrary 
opinion  do  in  effect  destroy  the  whole  foree  of  the 
king's  natural  capacity,  as  if  it  were  drowned  and 
swallowed  up  by  his  politic.  And  therefore  I 
will  first  prove  to  your  lordships,  that  his  two 
capacities  are  in  no  sort  confounded.  And,  se- 
condly, that  as  his  capacity  politic  worketh  so 
upon  his  natural  person,  as  it  makes  it  differ  from 
all  other  the  natural  persons  of  his  subjects :  so 
«« e  converecT,"  bis  natural  body  worketh  so  upon 
his  politic,  as  the  corporation  of  the  crown  utterly 
differeth  from  all  other  corporations  within  the 
realm. 

For  the  first,  I  will  vouch  you  the  very  words 
which  I  find  in  that  notable  case  of  the  duchy, 
where  the  question  was,  whether  the  grants  of 
King  Edward  VL  for  duchy  lands  should  be 
avoided  in  points  of  nonage  1  The  case,  as  your 
lordships  know  well,  is  reported  by  Mr.  Plowden 
as  the  general  resolution  of  all  the  judges  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  king's  learned  counsel,  Rouswell 
the  solicitor  only  excepted ;  there  I  find  the  said 
words.  Comment,  fol.  216.  "There  is  in  the 
king  not  a  body  natural  alone,  nor  a  body  politio 
alone,  but  a  body  natural  and  politic  together: 
corpus  corporatum  in  corpore  naturali,  et  corpus 
naturale  in  corpore  corporato."  The  like  I  find 
in  the  great  case  of  the  Lord  Berkley,  set  down  by 
the  same  reporter,  Comment,  fol.  234.  "  Though 
there  be  in  the  king  two  bodies,  and  that  those 
two  bodies  are  conjoined,  yet  are  they  by  no 
means  confounded  the  one  by  the  other." 

Now,  then,  to  see  the  mutual  and  reciprocal 
intereourse,  as  I  may  term  it,  or  influence  or  com- 
munication of  qualities,  that  these  bodies  have 
the  one  upon  the  other :  Uie  body  politic  of  ^o 
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orawn  indaeeth  the  natmal  penon  of  the  king 
with  these  perfectioiis :  That  the  king  in  law 
shall  neTer  be  said  to  be  within  age:  that  his 
blood  shall  never  be  oorrapted:  and  that  if  he 
were  attainted  before,  the  very  assumption  of 
the  crown  purgeth  it.  That  the  king  shall  not 
take  bnt  by  matter  of  record,  although  he  take  in 
his  natural  capacity  as  upon  a  gift  in  tail.  That 
his  body  in  law  shall  be  said  to  be  as  it  were  im- 
mortal ;  for  there  is  no  death  of  the  king  in  law, 
but  a  demise,  as  it  is  tenned  :  with  many  other 
the  like  privileges  and  differences  from  other  na- 
tural persons,  too  long  to  rehearse,  the  rather  be- 
canse  the  question  laboureth  not  in  that  part.  But, 
on  the  contrary  part,  let  us  see  what  operations 
the  king's  natural  person  hath  upon  his  crown 
and  body  polidc;  of  which  the  chiefest  and 
greatest  is,  that  it  causeth  the  crown  to  go  by 
descent,  which  is  a  thing  strange  and  contrary  to 
the  course  of  all  corporations,  which  evermore 
lake  in  succeesion  and  not  by  descent;  for  no 
man  can  show  me  in  all  the  corporations  of  Eng- 
land, of  what  nature  soever,  whether  they  con- 
sist of  one  person  or  of  many ;  or  whether  they  be 
temporal  or  ecclesiastica],  any  one  takes  to  him 
and  his  heirs,  but  all  to  him  and  his  successors. 
'  And,  therefore,  here  you  may  see  what  a  weak 
ooorse  that  is,  to  put  cases  of  bishops  and  parsons, 
and  the  like,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  crown. 
Fot  the  king  takes  to  him  and  his  heirs  in  the 
manner  of  a  natural  body,  and  the  word,  succes- 
flors,  is  but  superfluous:  and  where  that  is  used, 
that  is  ever  duly  placed  after  the  word  heirs, 
Mthe  king,  his  heirs,  and  successors.*' 

Again,  no  man  can  deny  but  «« uxor  et  filius 
sunt  nomina  naturs."  A  corporation  can  have 
no  wife^  nor  a  corporation  can  have  no  son :  how 
is  it  then  that  it  is  treason  to  compass  the  death 
of  the  queen  or  of  the  prince  ?  There  is  no  part 
of  the  body  politic  of  the  crown  in  either  of 
them,  but  it  is  entirely  in  the  king.  So  likewise 
we  find  in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Berkley,  the 
question  was,  whether  the  statute  of  35  Henry 
VnL  for  that  part  which  concerned  Queen  Catha- 
rine Par's  jointure,  were  a  public  act  or  no,  of 
which  the  judges  ought  to  take  notice,  not  being 
pleaded ;  and  judged  a  public  act.  So  the  like 
question  came  before  your  lordship,  my  lord 
chancellor,  in  Serjeant  Heale's  case :  whether  the 
statute  of  1 1  Edward  III.,  concerning  the  entailing 
of  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall  to  the  prince,  were  a 
public  act  or  no ;  and  ruled  likewise  a  public  act. 
Why  1  no  man  can  affirm  but  these  be  operations 
of  law,  proceeding  from  the  dignity  of  the  natural 
person  of  the  king;  for  you  shall  never  find  that 
another  corporation  whatsoever  of  a  bishop,  or 
master  of  a  college,  or  mayor  of  London,  worketh 
any  thing  in  law  upon  tbe  wife  or  son  of  the 
bishop  or  the  mayor.  .And  to  conclude  this 
point,  and  withal  to  come  near  to  the  case  in 
^uettioD,  I  will  show  you  where  the  natural  per- 


son of  the  king  hath  not  only  an  operation  in  tto 
case  of  his  wife  and  children,  but  likewbe  in  the 
case  of  his  subjects,  which  is  the  very  question 
in  hand.  As  for  example,  I  put  this  case :  Can  ft 
Scotsman,  who  is  a  subject  to  the  natural  peiaoa 
of  the  king,  and  not  to  the  crown  of  England ;  can 
a  Scotsman,  I  say,  be  an  enemy  by  the  law  to 
the  subjects  of  England  ?  Or  must  he  not  of  n^ 
cessity,  if  he  should  invade  England,  be  a  rebel 
and  no  enemy,  not  only  as  to  the  king,  but  as  to 
the  subject!  Or  can  any  letters  of  mart  or  repri- 
sal be  granted  against  a  Scotsman  that  shall  spoil 
an  Englishman's  goods  at  seal  And  certainly 
this  case  doth  press  exceeding  near  the  principal 
case ;  for  it  proveth  plainly,  Uiat  the  natural  per^ 
son  of  the  king  hath  such  a  communication  of 
qualities  with  his  body  politic,  as  it  makes  the 
subjects  of  either  kingdom  stand  in  another  de» 
gree  of  privity  one  towards  the  other,  than  they 
did  before.    And  so  much  for  the  second  proof. 

For  the  five  acts  of  parliament  which  I  spoke 
of,  which  are  concluding  to  this  question. 

The  first  o^  them  is  that  concerning  the  banish- 
ment of  Hugh  Spencer,  in  the  time  of  King  Ed^ 
ward  n.,  in  which  act  there  is  contained  the 
chaige  and  accusation  whereupon  his  exile  pro- 
ceeded. One  article  of  which  charge  is  set  down 
in  these  words :  *<  Homage  and  oath  of  the  sub- 
ject is  more  by  reason  of  the  crown  than  by  rea- 
son of  the  person  of  the  king ;  so  that  if  the  king 
doth  not  guide  himself  by  reason  in  right  of  the 
crown,  his  lieges  are  bound  by  thdr  oath  to  the 
crown  to  remove  the  king." 

By  which  act  doth  plainly  appear  the  perilous 
consequence  of  this  distinction  concerning  the 
person  of  the  king  and  the  crown.  And  yet  I  do 
acknowledge  justly  and  ingeniously  a  great  dif- 
ference between  that  assertion  and  this,  which  is 
now  maintained :  for  it  is  one  thing  to  make 
things  distinct,  another  thing  to  make  them  sepa- 
rable, ««aliud  est  distinctio,  aliud  separatio;"  and 
therefore  I  assure  myself,  that  those  that  now  use 
and  urge  that  distinction,  do  as  firmly  hold,  that 
the  subjection  to  the  king's  person  and  to  the 
crown  are  inseparable,  though  distinct,  as  I  do. 
And  it  is  true  that  the  poison  of  the  opinion  and 
assertion  of  Spencer  is  like  the  poison  of  a  scor- 
pion, more  in  Uie  tail  than  in  the  body ;  for  it  is  the 
inference  that  they  make,  which  is,  that  the  king 
may  be  deposed  or  removed,  that  is  the  treason  and 
disloyalty  of  that  opinion.  But,  by  your  leave,  the 
body  is  never  a  whit  the  more  wholesome  meat  for 
having  such  a  tail  belonging  to  it :  therefore  we  see 
that  is  «« locus  lubricus,"  an  opinion  from  which 
a  man  may  easily  slide  into  an  absurdity.  But 
upon  this  act  of  parliament  I  will  only  note  one 
circumstance  more,  and  so  leave  it,  which  may 
add  authority  unto  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  wisest; 
and  that  is,  that  these  Spencers  were  not  ancient 
nobles  or  great  patriots,  that  were  charged  and 
prosecuted  by  upstarts  and  favourites :  for  then  it 
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vugiit  be  said,  that  it  was  but  the  action  of  tome 
fatterera,  who  ased  to  extol  the  power  of  monarchs 
to  be  infinite :  bat  it  was  contrary ;  a  prosecution 
of  thoee  persons  being  favourites  by  the  nobility ; 
so  as  the  nobility  themselves,  which  seldom  do 
sobscnbe  to  tiie  opinion  of  an  infinite  power  of 
monarchs,  yet  even  they  could  not  endure,  but 
tiifiir  blood  did  rise  to  hear  that  opinion,  that 
subjection  is  owing  to  the  crown  rather  than  to 
the  person  of  the  king. 

liie  second  act  of  parliament  which  determined 
Ibis  case,  is  the  act  of  recognition  in  the  first  year 
of  his  majesty,  wherein  you  shall  find,  tiiat  in 
two  several  places,  the  one  in  the  preamble,  the 
other  in  the  body  of  the  act,  the  parliament  doth 
ncognise  that  these  two  realms  of  England  and 
Scotland  are  under  one  imperial  crown.  The 
parliament  doth  not  say  under  one  monarchy  or 
king,  which  might  refer  to  the  person,  but  under 
one  imperial  crown,  which  cannot  be  applied  but 
to  the  sovereign  power  of  regiment,  comprehending 
both  kingdoms.  And  the  third  act  of  parliament 
is  the  act  made  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  majesty's 
reign,  for  the  abolition  of  hostile  laws :  wherein 
your  lordships  shall  find  likewise  in  two  places, 
that  the  parliament  doth  acknowledge,  that  there 
is  a  union  of  these  two  kingdoms  already  begun 
in  his  majesty's  person :  so  as,  by  the  declaration 
of  that  act,  they  have  not  only  one  king,  but  there 
is  a  union  in  inception  in  the  kingdoms  them- 
-selves. 

These  two  are  judgments  in  parliament  by  way 
of  declaration  of  law,  against  which  no  man  can 
speak.  And  certainly  these  are  righteous  and 
trne  judgments,  to  be  relied  upon :  not  only  for  the 
aothority  of  them,  but  for  the  verity  of  them;  for 
to  any  that  shall  well  and  deeply  weigh  the  effects 
of  law  upon  this  conjunction,  it  cannot  but  appear, 
that  although  **  partes  integrales"  of  the  kingdom, 
as  the  philosophers  speak,  such  as  the  laws,  the 
offieers,  the  parliament,  are  not  yet  commixed; 
yel^nevertheless,  there  is  but  one  and  the  selfsame 
Ibvmtain  of  sovereign  power  depending  upon  the 
ancient  submission,  whereof  I  spake  in  the  be- 
ginning; and  in  that  sense  the  crowns  and  the 
kingdoms  are  truly  said  to  be  united. 

And  the  force  of  this  truth  is  such,  that  a  grave 
and  learned  gentleman,  that  defended  the  contrary 
opinion,  did  confess  thus  far:  That  in  ancient 
times,  when  monarchies,  as  he  said,  were  but  heaps 
of  people,  without  any  exact  form  of  policy ;  that 
thra  naturalization  and  communication  of  privi- 
leges did  follow  the  person  of  the  monarch ;  but 
odierwise,  since  states  were  reduced  to  a  more 
exact  form :  so  as  thus  far  we  did  consent ;  but 
still  I  differ  from  him  in  this,  that  these  more 
exact  forms,  wrought  by  time,  and  custom,  and 
laws,  are  nevertheless  still  upon  the  first  founda- 
tion, and  do  serve  only  to  perfect  and  corroborate 
the  force  and  bond  of  the  ftrst  submission,  and  in 
•0  sort  to  disannul  or  destroy  it. 


And,  therefore,  with  these  two  acts  do  I  likewise 
couple  the  act  of  14  Edward  III.,  which  hath  been 
alleged  of  the  other  side.  For,  by  collating  of 
that  act  with  this  former  two,  the  truth  of  that  we 
affirm  will  the  more  evidently  appear,  according 
unto  the  rule  of  reason : «« opposita  juxta  se  posits 
magis  elucesunt."  That  act  of  14  is  an  act  of 
separation.  These  two  acts  formerly  recited  are 
acts  tending  to  union.  This  act  is  an  act  thai 
maketh  a  new  law ;  it  is  by  the  words  of  grant 
and  establish.  These  two  acts  declare  the  com^ 
mon  law  as  it  is,  being  by  words  of  recognitioa 
and  confession. 

And,  therefore,  upon  the  difference  of  these  laws 
you  may  substantially  ground  this  position :  That 
the  common  law  of  England,  upon  the  adjunction 
of  any  kingdom  unto  the  King  of  England,  doth 
make  some  degree  of  union  in  the  crowns  and 
kingdoms  themselves ;  except  by  a  special  act  of 
parliament  they  be  dissevered. 

Lastly,  the  fifth  act  of  parliament  which  I  pro- 
mised, is  the  act  made  in  the  42  of  E.  III.  cap. 
10,  which  is  an  express  decision  of  the  point  in 
quration.  The  words  are,  ««Item,  (upon  the  pe- 
tition put  into  parliament  by  the  commons,)  Uiat 
infants  bom  beyond  the  seas  in  the  seigniories  of 
Calais,  and  elsewhere  within  the  lands  and  seig- 
niories that  pertain  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king 
beyond  the  seas,  be  as  able  and  inheritable  for 
their  heritage  in  England,  as  other  infants  bora 
within  the  realm  of  England,  it  is  accorded  that 
the  common  law  and  ti^e  statute  formerly  made 
be  holden." 

Upon  this  act  I  infer  thus  much;  first,  that 
such  as  the  petition  mentioneth  were  naturalized, 
the  practice  shows :  then,  if  so,  it  must  be  either 
by  common  law  or  statute,  for  so  the  words  re- 
port :  not  by  statute,  for  there  is  no  other  statute 
but  25  E.  III.,  and  that  extends  to  the  case  of 
birth  out  of  the  king's  obedience,  where  the 
parents  are  English :  *«  ergo"  it  was  by  the  com- 
mon law,  for  that  only  remains.  And  so  by  the 
declaiation  of  this  statute  at  the  common  law, 
««all  infants,  bom  within  the  lands  and  seig- 
niories (for  I  give  you  the  very  words  again)  that 
pertain  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  (it  is  not 
said,  as  are  the  dominions  of  England,)  are  as  able 
and  inheritable  of  their  heritage  in  England,  as 
other  infants  bom  within  the  realm  of  England.'* 
What  can  be  more  plain  ?  And  so  I  leave  statates 
and  go  to  precedents;  for  though  the  one  do  bind 
more,  yet  the  other  sometimes  doth  satisfy  more* 

For  precedents ;  in  the  producing  and  using  of 
that  kind  of  proof,  of  all  others  it  behooveth  them 
to  be  faithfully  vouched ;  for  the  suppressing  or 
keeping  back  of  a  circumstance,  may  change  the 
case :  and  therefore  I  am  determined  to  urge  only 
such  precedents,  as  are  without  all  colour  or  scra- 
pie of  exception  or  objection,  even  of  those 
objections  which  I  have,  to  my  thinking,  fully- 
answered  ani  confbted.     This  is  now,  by  ^ 
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proTidence  of  God » the  fourth  time  that  the  line  and 
Kings  of  Enfirland  have  had  dominions  and  seig- 
niories united  onto  them  as  patrimonies,  and  by 
descent  of  blood ;  foor  anions,  I  say,  there  hare 
been  inclusive  with  this  last.  The  first  was  of 
Normandy,  in  the  person  of  William,  commonly 
called  the  Conqueror.  The  second  was  of  Gas- 
coigne,  and  Guienne,  and  Anjou,  in  the  person  of 
King  Henry  H.;  in  his  person,  I  say,  though  by 
several  titles.  The  third  was  of  the  crown  of 
France,  in  the  person  of  King  Edward  HI.  And  the 
fourth  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  his  majesty. 
Of  these  I  will  set  aside  such  as  by  any  cavillation 
ean  be  excepted  unto.  First,  I  will  set  aside  Nor- 
mandy, because  it  will  be  said,  that  the  difference 
of  countries  accruing  by  conquest,  from  coun- 
tries annexed  by  descent,  in  matter  of  communi- 
cation of  privileges,  holdeth  both  ways,  as  well 
of  the  part  of  the  conquering  kingdom,  as  the  con- 
quered ;  and,  therefore,  that  although  Normandy 
was  not  a  conquest  of  England,  yet  England  was 
a  conquest  of  Normandy,  and  so  a  communication 
of  privileges  between  them.  Again,  set  aside 
France,  for  that  it  will  be  said  that  although  the 
king  had  a  title  in  blood  and  by  descent,  yet  that 
title  was  executed  and  recovered  by  arms,  so  as 
it  is  a  mixed  title  of  conquest  and  descent,  and 
therefore  the  precedent  not  so  clear. 

There  remains  then  Gascoigne  and  Anjou,  and 
that  precedent  likewise  I  will  reduce  and  abridge 
to  a  time,  to  avoid  all  question.  For  it  will  be 
said  of  them  also,  that  after  they  were  lost  and 
recovered  **  in  ore  gladii,*'  that  the  ancient  title 
of  blood  was  extinct ;  and  that  the  king  was  in 
upon  his  new  title  by  conquest;  and  Mr.  Walter 
hath  found  a  book  case  in  13  H.  VI.  abridged  by 
Mr.  Fitz-Herbert,  in  title  of  "Protection,  placito" 
56,  where  a  protection  was  cast,  "  quia  profecturus 
in  Gasconiam"  with  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and 
challenged  because  it  was  not  a  voyage  royal ; 
and  the  justices  thereupon  required  the  sight  of 
the  commission,  which  was  brought  before  them, 
and  purported  power  to  pardon  felonies  and  trea- 
son, power  to  coin  money,  and  power  to  conquer 
them  that  resist :  whereby  Mr.  Walter,  finding 
the  word  conquest,  collected  that  the  king's  title 
at  that  time  was  reputed  to  be  by  conquest; 
wherein  I  may  not  omit  to  give  ♦*  obiter"  that 
r-  wer,  which  law  and  truth  provide,  namely, 
that  when  any  king  obtaineth  by  war  a  country 
whereunto  he  hath  riglit  by  birth,  that  he  is  ever 
in  upon  his  ancient  right,  not  upon  his  purchase 
by  conquest;  and  the  reason  is,  that  there  is  as 
well  a  judgment  and  recovery  by  war  and  arms, 
as  by  law  and  course  of  justice.  For  war  is  a  tri- 
bnnal-seat,  wherein  God  giveth  the  judgment, 
and  the  trial  is  by  battle,  or  duel,  as  in  the  case 
of  trial  of  private  right:  and  then  it  follows,  that 
whosoever  cometh  in  by  eviction,  comes  in  his 
M  remitter  ;'*  so  as  Aere  will  be  no  difference  in 
eonntries  whereof  the  right  cometh  by  descent. 


whether  the  possession  be  obtained  peaceably  or 
by  war.  But  yet,  nevertheless,  because  I  will 
utterly  take  away  all  manner  of  evasion  and 
subterfuge,  I  will  yet  set  apart  that  part  of  time, 
in  and  during  the  which  the  subjects  of  Gascoigne 
and  Guienne  might  be  thought  to  be  subdued  by 
a  reconquest.  And  therefore  I  will  not  meddle 
with  the  Prior  of  Shelley's  case,  though  it  be  an 
excellent  case;  because  it  was  in  the  time  of  37 
E.  m.;  neither  will  I  meddle  with  any  cases, 
records,  or  precedents,  in  the  time  of  King  H.  Y.. 
or  King  H.  VI.,  for  the  same  reason ;  but  will  hold 
myself  to  a  portion  of  time  from  the  first  uniting' 
of  these  provinces  in  the  time  of  King  H.  H.  until 
the  time  of  King  John,  at  what  time  those  pro- 
vinces were  lost;  and  from  that  time  again  unto 
the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reigpi  of  King  E.  IL, 
at  what  time  the  statute  of  «*prsrogativa  regis*^ 
was  made,  which  altered  the  law  in  the  point  In 
hand. 

That  both  in  these  times  the  subjects  of  Gas- 
coigne, and  Guienne,  and  Anjou,  were  naturalized 
for  inheritance  in  England,  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, I  shall  manifestly  prove;  and  the  procf 
proceeds,  as  to  the  former  time,  which  is  our  case, 
in  a  very  high  degree  **  a  minore  ad  majus,*'  and 
as  we  say,  «*  a  multo  fortiori.'*  For  if  this  privilege 
of  naturalization  remained  unto  them  when  the* 
countries  were  lost,  and  became  subjects  in  pos- 
session to  another  king,  much  more  did  they  enjoys 
it  as  long  as  they  continued  under  the  king's- 
subjection. 

Therefore  to  open  the  state  of  this  point 
After  these  provinces  were,  through  the  perturba- 
tions of  the  state  in  the  unfortunate  time  of  King 
John,  lost  and  severed,  the  principal  persons 
which  did  adhere  unto  the  French,  were  attainted 
of  treason,  and  their  escheats  here  in  England 
taken  and  seized.  But  the  people,  that  could  not 
resist  the  tempest  when  their  heads  and  leaders 
were  revolted,  continued  inheritable  to  their  posses- 
sions in  England ;  and  reciprocally  the  people  of 
England  inherited  and  succeeded  to  their  posses- 
sions in  Gascoigne,  and  were  both  accounted  «*  ad 
fidem  utriusque  regis,*'  until  the  statute  of  **  prsro* 
gativa  regis;"  wherein  the  wisdom  and  justice- 
of  the  law  of  England  is  highly  to  be  commended. 
For  of  this  law  there  are  two  grounds  of  reason, 
the  one  of  equity,  the  other  of  policy;  that 
of  equity  w^as,  because  the  common  people  were 
in  no  fault,  but,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  in  a  like 
case,  «*  quid  fecerunt  oves  isteV  It  was  the 
cowardice  and  disloyalty  of  their  governors  that 
deserved  punishment,  but  what  hath  these  sheep 
done  ?  And  therefore  to  have  punished  them,  and 
deprived  them  of  their  lands  and  fortunes,  had  been 
unjust.  That  of  policy  was,  because  if  the  lavr 
had  forthwith,  upon  the  loss  of  the  countries  by 
an  accident  of  time,  pronounced  the  people  for 
aliens,  it  had  been  a  kind  of  accession  of  Uieir 
right,  and  a  disclaimer  in  them,  and  so  a  greater 
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•^flieiiltjr  to  recorer  them.  And  therefore  we  see 
tiie  etatnte  which  altered  the  law  in  this  point, 
was  made  in  the  time  of  a  weak  king,  that,  as  it 
seemed,  despaired  ever  to  recover  his  right,  and 
therefore  thoaght  hotter  to  hare^a  little  present 
profit  by  escheats,  than  the  continuance  of  his 
claim,  and  the  countenance  of  his  right,  by  the 
admitting  of  them  to  enjoy  their  inheritance  as 
they  did  before. 

The  state  therefore  of  this  point  being  thus 
^ened,  it  resteth  to  prove  our  assertion ;  that  they 
were  naturalized ;  for  the  clearing  whereof  I  shall 
need  but  to  read  the  authorities,  they  be  so  direct 
and  pregnanu  The  first  is  the  very  text  of  the 
statute  of  «*  prerogativa  regis.  Rex  habebit  escstas 
de  terris  Normannoniro,  cujuscunque  feodi  fuerint, 
salvo  servitio,  quod  pertinet  ad  capitales  dorainos 
feodi  illius :  et  hoc  similiter  intelligendum  est,  si 
aliqua  hcereditas  descendat  alicui  nato  in  partibus 
transmarinis,  et  cujus  antecessores  fuerunt  ad  fidem 
legis  Francis,  ut  tempore  regis  Johannis,  et  non 
ad  fidem  regis  Anglioe,  sicut  contigit  de  baronia 
Monumets,"  &o. 

By  which  statute  it  appears  plainly,  that  before 
the  time  of  King  John  there  was  no  colour  of  any 
escheat,  because  they  were  the  king*s  subjects  in 
possession,  as  Scotland  now  is ;  but  only  deter- 
mines the  law  from  that  time  forward. 

This  statute,  if  it  had  in  it  any  obscurity,  it  is 
taken  away  by  two  lights,  the  one  placed  before 
it;  and  the  other  placed  after  it ;  both  authors  of 
great  credit,  the  one  for  ancient,  the  other  for  late 
tiroes:  the  former  is  Bracton,  in  his  cap.  «<De 
exceptionibus,"  lib.  5,  fol.  427,  and  his  words  are 
these :  **  Est  etiam  et  alia  exceptio  que  tenenti 
«ompetit  ex  persona  petentis,  propter  defectum 
■ationis,  que  dilatoria  est,  et  non  perimit  actionem, 
ut  si  quis  alienigena  qui  foerit  ad  fidem  regis 
Francie,  et  actionem  instituat  versus  aliquem'qui 
iueritad  fidem  regis  Anglie,  tali  non  respondeatur, 
saltern  donee  terre  fuerint  communes." 

By  these  words  it  appeareth,  that  after  the  loss 
of  the  provinces  beyond  the  seas,  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  those  provinces  was  in  no 
sort  extinguished,  but  only  was  in  suspense 
daring  the  time  of  war,  and  no  longer;  for  he 
saith  plainly,  that  the  exception,  which  we  call 
plea,  to  the  person  of  an  alien,  was  not  peremp- 
tory, but  only  dilatory,  that  is  to  say,  during  the 
time  of  war,  and  until  there  were  peace  concluded, 
which  he  terms  by  these  words, «« donee  terre 
fuerint  communes:'*  which,  though  the  phrase 
seem  somewhat  obscure,  is  expounded  by  Bracton 
himself  in  his  fourth  book,  fol.  297,  to  be  of  peace 
made  and  concluded,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of 
England  and  those  provinces  might  enjoy  the 
profits  and  fruits  of  their  lands  in  either  place 
««eomrao niter,**  that  is,  respectively,  or  as  well 
the  one  as  the  other :  so  as  it  is  clear  they  were  no 
aliens  in  right,  but  only  interrupted  and  debarred 
af  suits  iu  the  king*s  courts  in  time  of  war. 


Tlie  authority  after  the  statute  is  that  of  Bfr. 
Stamford,  the  best  expositorof  a  statute  that  hath 
been  in  our  law ;  a  man  of  reverend  judgment  and 
excellent  order  in  his  writings ;  his  words  are  in 
his  exposition  upon  the  branch  of  the  statute 
which  we  read  before.  <<  By  this  branch  it  should 
appear,  that  at  this  time  men  of  Normandy,  Gas- 
coigne,  Guienne,  Anjou,  and  Britain,  were  inhe- 
ritable within  this  realm,  as  well  as  Englishmen* 
because  that  they  were  sometimes  subjects  to  the 
kings  of  England,  and  under  their  dominion, 
until  King  John*s  time,  as  is'aforesaid :  and  yet 
after  his  time,  those  men,  saving  such  whose 
lands  were  taken  away  for  treason,  were  still 
inheritable  within  this  realm  till  the  making  of 
this  statute ;  and  in  the  time  of  peace  between  the 
two  kings  of  England  and  France,  they  were 
answerable  within  this  realm,  if  they  had  brought 
any  action  for  their  lands  and  tenements.'* 

So  as  by  these  three  authorities,  every  one  so 
plainly  pursuing  the  other,  we  conclude  that  the 
subjects  of  Gascoigne,  Guienne,  Anjou,  and  the 
rest,  from  their  first  union  by  descent,  until  the 
making  of  the  statute  of «« prerogativa  regis,'*  were 
inheritable  in  England,  and  to  be  answered  in  the 
king's  courts  in  all  actions,  except  it  were  in  time 
of  war.  Nay,  more,  which  is  '« de  abundanti,** 
that  when  the  provinces  were  lost,  and  disannex* 
ed,  and  that  the  king  was  but  king  •'  de  jure** 
over  them,  and  not  ««de facto;**  yet,  nevertheless, 
the  privilege  of  naturalization  continued. 

There  resteth  yet  one  objection,  rather  plausi« 
ble  to  a  popular  understanding  than  any  ways 
forcible  in  law  or  learning,  which  is  a  difference 
taken  between  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  these 
duchies,  for  that  the  one  is  a  kingdom,  and  the 
other  was  not  so;  and  therefore  that  those  pro- 
vinces being  of  an  inferior  nature,  did  acknow- 
ledge our  laws,  and  seals,  and  parliament,  which 
the  kiilgdom  of  Scotland  doth  not. 

This  difference  was  well  given  over  by  Mr* 
Walter;  for  it  is  plain  that  a  kingdom  and  abso- 
lute dukedom,  or  any  other  sovereign  estate  do 
differ  •*  honore,**  and  not «» potestate  :**  for  divera 
duchies  and  countries  that  are  now,  were  some- 
times kingdoms:  and  divers  kingdoms  that  are 
now,  were  sometimes  duchies,  or  of  other  inferior 
style :  wherein  we  need  not  travel  abroad,  since  we 
have  in  our  own  state  so  notorious  an  instance  of 
the  country  of  Ireland,  whereof  King  H.  VIII.  of 
late  time,  was  the  first  that  writ  himself  king,  the 
former  style  being  lord  of  Ireland,  and  no  more; 
and  yet  kings  had  the  same  authority  before,  that 
they  have  had  since,  and  the  same  nation  the  same 
marks  of  a  sovereign  state,  as  their  parliamentt 
their  arms,  their  coins,  as  they  now  have :  so  as  this 
is  too  superficial  an  allegation  to  labour  upon. 

And  if  any  do  conceive  that  Gascoigne  and 
Giuenne  were  governed  by  the  laws  of  England : 
First  that  cannot  be  in  reason;  for  it  is  a  true 
ground,  That  wheresoever  any  prinee's  title  unto 
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any  eonntry  is  by  law,  he  can  nerer  ekange  the 
laws,  for  that  Uiey  create  his  title ;  and,  therefore, 
no  donbt  those  dachies  retained  Uieir  own  laws ; 
which  if  they  did,  then  they  coold  not  be  subject 
to  the  laws  of  England.  And  next,  again,  the 
fiict  or  practice  was  otherwise,  as  appeareth  by 
all  consent  of  story  and  record :  for  those  duchies 
ecmtinued  goTemed  by  the  civil  law,  their  trials 
by  witnesses,  and  not  by  jury,  their  lands  testa- 
mentary, and  the  like. 

Now,  forthecolonrs  that  some  haveendearour^ 
«d  to  give,  that  they  should  have  been  subordi- 
nate to  the  government  of  England;  they  were 
partly  weak,  and  partly  such  as  make  strongly 
against  them :  for  as  to  that,  that  writs  of «« ha- 
beas eorpus*'  under  the  great  seal  of  England 
have  gone  to  Gascoigne,  it  is  no  manner  of  proof ; 
for  that  the  king's  writs,  which  are  mandatory, 
and  not  writs  of  ordinary  justice,  may  go  to  his 
tubjects  into  any  fordgn  parts  whatsoever,  and 
vnder  what  seal  it  pleasefh  him  to  use.  And  as 
to  that,  that  some  acts  of  parliament  have  been 
cited,  wherein  the  parliaments  of  England  have 
taken  upon  them  to  order  matten  of  Gascoigne: 
if  those  statutes  be  well  looked  into,  nothing  doth 
more  plainly  convince  the  contrary,  for  th?y  in- 
termeddle with  nothing  but  that  that  conoemeth 
eiAer  the  English  subjects  personally,  or  the  ter- 
ritories of  England  locally,  and  never  the  subjects 
of  Gascoigne :  for  look  upon  the  statute  of  27  E. 
in.  cap.  5 ;  there  it  is  said,  that  there  shall  be  no 
forestalling  of  wines.  But  by  whom  %  Only  by 
English  merehants ;  not  a  word  of  the  subjects  of 
Cbscoigne,  and  yet  no  doubt  they  might  be  o^ 
lendera  in  the  same  kind. 

So  in  the  sixth  chapter  it  is  said,  that  all 
merchants  Gascoignes  may  safely  bring  wines 
into  what  part  it  shall  please  them :  here  now  are 
tiie  peraona  of  Gaacoignea ;  but  then  the  place 


whither!  Into  the  realm  of  England.  And  in 
the  seventh  chapter,  that  erects  the  porta  of 
Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne  for  the  staple  towns  of 
wine ;  the  statute  oidains, «« that  if  any,**  but  who  f 
«  English  merchant,  or  his  servants,  shall  buy  or 
bargain  otherwhere,  his  body  shall  be  arrested  by 
tiie  steward  of  Gascoigne,  or  the  constable  of 
Bourdeaux:'*  true,  for  the  officen  of  England 
could  not  catch  him  in  Gascoigne ;  bat  what 
shall  become  of  him  1  shall  he  be  proceeded  with 
within  Gascoigne  1  No,  but  he  shall  be  sent 
over  into  England  into  the  Tower  of  London. 

And-  this  doth  notably  disclose  the  reason  of 
that  custom  which  some  have  sought  to  wrest  the 
other  way :  that  custom,  I  say,  whereof  a  form  dotlt 
yet  remain,  that  in  every  parliament  the  king  doth 
appoint  certain  committees  in  the  Upper  House  to 
receive  the  petitions  of  Normandy,  Guienne,  and 
the  rest;  which,  as  b>the  former  statnte  doth 
appear,  could  not  be  for  the  ordering  of  the  govern* 
ments  there,  but  for  the  liberties  smd  good  nsaga 
of  the  subjects  of  those  parts  when  they  came 
hither,  or «« vice  versa,"  for  the  restraining  of  the 
abuses  and  misdemeanoure  of  our  subjects  when 
they  went  thither. 

Wherefore  I  am  now  at  an  end.  For  us  to 
speak  of  the  mischiefs,  I  hold  it  not  fit  for  tfiia 
place,  lest  we  should  seem  to  bend  the  laws  to 
policy,  and  not  to  take  them  in  their  true  and 
natural  sense.  It  is  enough  that  every  man  knowst^ 
that  it  is  true  of  these  two  kingdoms,  which  a  good 
father  said  of  the  churohes  of  Christ:  «si  inse* 
parabiles  insnperabiles."  Some  things  I  may 
have  forgot,  and  some  things,  perhaps,  I  may 
forget  willingly ;  for  I  will  not  press  any  opinion 
or  declaration  of  late  time  which  may  prejudice 
the  liberty  of  this  debate;  but  *«ex  dietis,  etez 
non^dictis,"  upon  the  whole  matter  I  pray  jadg* 
ment  for  the  plaintiff. 
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CERTAIN  CONSIDERATIONS 


THE   PLANTATION   IN   IRELAND. 

PBMIimD  TO  HIS  1CAJB8TT,  1006. 


TO  THE   KING. 


It  fleemelh  Crod  hbA  iMeired  toyonr  majesty's 
times  two  woiks,  which  smongst  the  works 
of  idogs  hsTe  the  supreme  pie-eminenoe ;  the 
uiioii,  and  the  plantation  of  kingdoms.  For 
althoogh  it  be  a  great  fortune  for  a  kingto  delirer 
or  recorer  his  kingdom  from  long  cqptinned 
calamities:  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  those  that 
hare  distinguished  of  the  degrees  of  sorereign 
honour,  to  be  a  founder  of  estates  or  kingdoms, 
ezcelleth  all  the  rest.  For,  as  in  arts  and  sciences, 
to  be  the  first  inventor  is  more  than  to  iUustrate  or 
amplify :  and  as  in  the  vrmka  of  God,  the  creation 
is  greater  than  the  preservation;  and  as  in  the 
works  of  nature,  the  birth  and  nativity  is  more 
than  the  continuance:  so  in  kingdoms,  the  first 
foundation  or  plantation  is  of  more  noble  dignity 
ttid  merit  than  all  that  followeth.  Of  which 
foundations  there  being  but  two  kinds ;  the  first, 
ihaX  maketh  one  of  more;  and  the  second,  that 
maketh  one  of  none :  the  latter  resembling  the 
ereatioii  of  die  world,  which  way  *<  de  nihilo  ad 
quid:**  and  the  former,  the  edification  of  the 
diuroh,  which  was  *«de  multiplioi  ad  simplex,  vel 
ad  unam  :**  it  hath  pleased  the  divine  providence, 
in  singular  &TOur  to  your  majesty,  to  put  both 
these  kinds  of  foundations  or  regenerations  into 
your  hand :  the  one,  in  the  union  of  the  island  of 
Britain;  the  other,  in  the  plantation  of  great  and 
noble  parts  of  the  island  of  Ireland.  Which 
enterprises  being  once  happily  accomplished,  then 
that  which  was  uttered  by  one  of  the  best  orators, 
in  one  of  the  worst  rerses,  «  0  fortunatam  natam 
me  consule  Romam  I"  may  be  &r  more  truly  and 
properly  applied  to  your  majesty's  acts ;  «<  natam 
te  rege  Britanniam ;  natam  Hibemiam."  Fot  he 
spake  improperly  of  deliverance  and  preservation ; 
but  in  these  acts  of  yours  it  may  be  verified  more 
naturally*  For  indeed  unions  and  plantatbns  are 
the  Teiy  natiTitiea  of  birth-days  of  Idngdoms; 


wherein  likewise  your  majesty  hath  yet  a  fortoaa 
extraordinary,  and  difBsring  from  former  examples 
in  the  same  kind.  For  most  part  of  unions  and 
plantations  of  kingdoms  have  been  founded  in 
the  eflfusion  of  blood:  but  your  majesty  shall 
build  «« in  solo  puro,  et  in  area  pura,"  that  shall 
need  no  sacrifices  expiatory  for  blood ;  and  there* 
fore,  no  doubt,  under  a  hi^ier  and  more  assured 
blessing.  Wherefore,  as  I  adventured,  when  I 
was  less  known  and  less  particularly  bound  to  your 
majesty,  than  since  by  your  undeserved  favour  I 
have  been,  to  write  somewhat  touching  the  union^ 
which  your  majesty  was  pleased  graciously  to 
accept,  and  which  since  I  have  to  my  power 
seconded  by  my  travails,  not  only  in  discourse, 
but  in  action :  so  I  am  thereby  encouraged  to  do 
the  like,  touching  this  matter  of  plantation ;  ho|mig^ 
that  your  majesty  will,  through  die  weakness  of  my 
ability,  discern  the  strength  of  my  affection,  and* 
the  honest  and  fervent  desire  I  have  to  see  your 
mijesty's  person,  name,  and  times,  blessed  and 
exalted  above  those  of  your  royal  progenitofs. 
And  I  was  the  rather  invited  this  to  do,  by  the 
remembrance,  that  when  the  lord  chief  justice 
deceased,  Pophara,  served  in  the  place  wherein  I 
now  serve,  and  afinrwards  in  the  attorney *8  place; 
he  laboured  greatly  in  die  last  project,  touching 
the  plantation  of  Munster:  which,  nevertheless^ 
as  it  seemeth,  hath  given  more  light  by  the  errora 
thereof,  what  to  avoUl,  than  by  the  direction  of  the 
same,  what  to  follow. 

First,  therefore,  I  will  speak  somewhat  of  the 
excellency  of  the  w<nrk,  and  then  of  the  means  to 
compass  and  effect  it. 

For  the  excellency  of  the  w<nrk,  I  will  divide  it 
into  four  noble  and  worthy  consequences  that  will 
follow  thereupon. 

The  first  of  die  four,  is  honour;  whereof  I  have 
spoken  enough  already,  weie  it  not  that  die  harp 
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«f  Ireland  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  glorious  emblem 
or  allegory,  wherein  the  wisdom  of  antiquitj  did 
figure  and  shadow  oat  works  of  this  natore. 
For  the  poets  feigned  that  Orpheus,  by  the  yirtue 
nnd  sweetness  of  his  harp,  did  call  and  assemble 
the  beasts  and  birds,  of  their  natures  wild  and 
saTsge,  to  stand  about  him,  as  in  a  theatre;  for- 
getting their  affections  of  fierceness,  of  lost,  and 
of  prey ;  and  listening  to  the  tunes  and  harmonies 
of  the  harp ;  and  soon  after  called  likewise  the 
stones  and  woods  to  remove,  and  stand  in  order 
about  him :  which  fable  was  anciently  interpreted 
of  the  reducing  and  plantation  of  kingdoms; 
when  people  of  barbarous  manners  are  brought  to 
give  over  and  discontinue  their  customs  of  revenge 
and  blood,  and  of  dissolute  life,  and  of  theft,  and 
of  rapine ;  and  to  give  ear  to  the  wisdom  of  laws 
and  governments;  whereupon  immediately  fol- 
loweth  the  calling  of  stones  for  building  and 
habitation ;  and  of  trees  for  the  seats  of  houses, 
orchards,  enclosures,  and  the  like.  This  work, 
therefore,  of  all  other  most  memorable  and  honour- 
able, your  majesty  hath  now  in  hand ;  especially, 
if  your  majesty  join  the  harp  of  David,  in  cast^ 
ing  out  the  evil  spirit  of  superstition,  with  the 
harp  of  Orpheus,  in  casting  out  desolation  and 
barbarism. 

The  second  consequence  of  this  enterprise  is, 
the  avoiding  of  an  inconvenience,  which  commonly 
attendeth  upon  happy  times,  and  is  an  evil  effect 
of  a  good  cause.  The  revolution  of  this  present 
age  seemeth  to  incline  to  peace,  almost  generally 
in  these  parts ;  and  your  majesty's  most  Christian 
and  virtuous  affections  do  promise  the  same  more 
especially  to  these  your  kingdoms.  An  effect  of 
peace  in  fruitful  kingdoms,  where  the  stock  of 
people,  receiving  no  consumption  nor  diminution 
by  war,  doth  continually  multiply  and  increase, 
must  in  the  end  be  a  surcharge  or  overflow  of 
people,  more  than  the  territories  can  well  maintain ; 
which  many  times  insinuating  a  general  necessity 
and  want  of  means  into  all  estates,  doth  turn 
external  peace  into  internal  troubles  and  seditions. 
Now  what  an  excellent  diversion  of  this  incon- 
venience is  ministered,  by  God*s  providence,  to 
your  majesty,  in  this  plantation  of  Ireland ; 
wherein  so  many  families  may  receive  eustentation 
and  fortunes ;  and  the  discharge  of  them  also  out 
of  England  and  Scotland  may  prevent  many  seeds 
of  future  perturbations :  so  that  it  is,  as  if  a  man 
were  troubled  for  the  avoidance  of  water  from  the 
place  where  he  hath  built  his  house,  and  after- 
wards should  advise  with  himself  to  cast  those 
waters,  and  to  torn  them  into  fair  pools  or  streams, 
for  pleasure,  provision,  or  nse.  I^o  shall  your 
mnjesty  in  this  work  have  a  double  commodity,  in 
the  avoidance  of  people  here,  and  in  making  nse 
of  them  there. 

The  third  consequence  is  the  great  safety  that 
is  like  to  grow  to  your  majesty^s  estate  in  general 
by  this  act :  in  discomfiting  all  hoatUo  attempts 


of  foreigners,  which  the  weakness  of  that  king^ 
dom  hath  heretofore  invited :  wherein  I  shall  not 
need  to  fetch  reasons  afar  off*,  either  for  the  gene- 
ral or  particular.  For  the  general,  because  no- 
ting is  more  evident  than  that,  which  one  of  the 
Romans  said  of  Peloponnesus:  *«Testudo  intra 
tegumen  tuta est;**  the  tortoise  is  safe  within  her 
shell :  but  if  she  put  forth  any  part  of  her  body, 
then  it  endangereth  not  only  the  part  which  is  so 
put  forth,  but  all  the  rest.  And  so  we  see  in 
armour,  if  any  part  be  left  naked,  it  puts  in  ha- 
zard the  whole  person.  And  in  the  natural  body 
of  man,  if  there  be  any  weak  or  affected  part,  it  is 
enough  to  draw  rheums  or  malign  hnmours  unto 
it,  to  the  interruption  of  the  health  of  the  whole 
body. 

And  for  the  particular,  the  example  is  too 
fresh,  that  the  indisposition  of  that  kingdom  hath 
been  a  continual  attractive  of  troubles  and  infesta- 
tions upon  this  estate ;  and  though  your  majesty's 
greatness  doth  in  some  sort  discharge  this  fear, 
yet  with  your  increase  of  power  it  cannot  be,  but 
envy  is  likewise  increased. 

The  fourth  and  last  consequence  is  the  great 
profit  and  strength  which  is  like  to  redound  to 
your  crown,  by  the  working  upon  this  unpolished 
part  thereof:  whereof  your  majesty,  being  in  the 
strength  of  your  years,  is  like,  by  the  good  plea- 
sures of  Almighty  God,  to  receive  more  than  the 
first-fruits ;  and  your  posterity  a  growing  and 
springing  vein  of  riches  and  power.  For  this 
island  being  another  Britain,  as  Britain  was  said 
to  be  another  world,  is  endowed  with  so  many  dow- 
ries of  nature,  considering  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
soil,  the  ports,  the  rivers,  the  fishings,  the  quarries* 
the  woods,  and  other  materials ;  and  especially  the 
race  and  generation  of  men,  valiant,  hard,  and 
active,  as  it  is  not  easy,  no,  not  upon  the  con- 
tinent, to  find  such  confluence  of  commodities,  if 
the  hand  of  man  did  join  with  the  hand  of  nature. 
So,  then,  for  the  excellency  of  the  work,  in  point 
of  honour,  policy,  safety,  and  utility,  here  I 
cease. 

For  the  means  to  effect  this  work,  I  know  your 
majesty  shall  not  want  the  information  of  persons 
expert  and  industrious,  which  have  served  yon 
there,  and  know  the  region  :  nor  the  advice  of  a 
grave  and  prudent  council  of  estate  here;  which 
knew  the  pulses  of  the  hearts  of  people,  and  the 
ways  and  passages  of  conducting  great  actions; 
besides  that  which  is  above  all,  which  is  that 
fountain  of  wisdom  and  universality  which  is  in 
yourself;  yet,  notwithstanding;,  in  a  thing  of  so 
publics  nature,  it  is  not  amiss  for  your  majesty  to 
hear  variety  of  opinion :  -for,  as  Demosthenes  saith 
well,  the  good  fortune  of  a  prince  or  state  doth 
sometimes  put  a  good  motion  into  a  fool*s  mouth. 
I  do  think  tlierefore  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing this  work  consisteth  of  two  principal  parts. 
The  first,  the  invitation  and  encouragement  of  un- 
dertakers ;  the  second,  the  order  and  policy  of  the 
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ffgqjtot  itwlC    For  wiaalleogioes  of  tbahand 
ilMfe  U  somewhat  that  giyeth  the  motioxi  and 
fcace,  aad  the  rest  serreth  to  graide  and  goTern 
the  same :  so  it  is  in  these  enterprises  or  engines 
of  estate.    As  for  the  former  of  these,  there  is  no 
doubt,  bat  next  unto  the  providence  and  finger  of 
God,  which  writeth  these  yirtues  and  excellent 
desires  in  the  tables  of  your  majesty's  heart ;  your 
authority  aad  affection  is  «« primes  motor**  in  this 
-eause;  and  therefore  the  more  strongly  and  fully 
your  majesty  shall  declare  yourself  in  it,  the  more 
shall  you  quicken  and  animate  the  whole  proceed- 
ing.   For  this  is  an  action,  which  is  as  the  wor- 
thiness of  it  doth  bear  it,  so  the  nature  of  it  re- 
qoireth  it  to  be  carried  in  someheight  of  reputation, 
and  fit,  in  mine  opinion,  for  pulpits  and  parlia- 
ments, and  all  places  to  ring  and  resound  of  it. 
For  that  which  may  seem  vanity  in  some  things,  I 
•mean  matter  of  fame,  is  of  great  efficacy  in  this  case. 
But  now  let  me  descend  to  the  inferior  spheres, 
ttnd  speak  what  co-operation  in  the  subjects  or 
undertakers  may  be  raised  and  kindled,  and  by 
what  means.    Therefore,  to  take  plain  grounds, 
which  are  the  surest:  all  men  are  drawn  into  ac- 
tions by  three  things,  pleasure,  honour,  and  profit 
But  before  I  pursue  these  three  motives,  it  is  fit 
IB  this  place  to  interlace  a  word  or  two  of  the 
quality  of  the  undertakers  :  wherein  my  opinion 
simply  is,  that  if  your  majesty  shall  make  these 
portions  of  land  which  are  to  be  planted,  as  re^ 
wards  or  as  suits,  or  as  fortunes  for  those  that  are 
in  want,  and  are  likeliest  to  seek  after  ihero ;  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  go  through  with  the 
-charge  of  good  and  substantial  plantations,  but 
will  ^*deficere  in  opere  medio;**  and  then  this 
work  will  suci^ed,  as  Tacitus  saith,  *'  acribus 
initits,  fine  incurioso.*'    So  that  this  must  rather 
%e  an  adventure  for  such  as  are  full,  than  a  setting 
np  of  those  that  are  low  of  means;,  for  those  men 
indeed  are  fit  to  perform  these    undertakings, 
which  were  fit  to  purchase  dry  reversions  after 
lives  or  years,  or  such  as  were  fit  to  put  out 
money  upon  long  returns. 

I  do  not  say,  but  that  I  think  the  undertakers 
themselves  will  be  glad  to  have  some  captains,  or 
men  of  service,  intermixed  among  them  for  their 
«tf«sty;  but  I  speak  of  the  generality  of  under- 
takers, which  I  wish  were  men  of  estate  and 
plenty. 

Now,  therefore,  it  followeth  well  to  speak  of  the 
aforesaid  three  motives.  For  it  will  appear  the 
more,  how  necessary  it  is  to  allure  by  all  means 
undertakers:  since  those  men  will  be  least  fit, 
which  are  like  to  be  most  in  appetite  of  them- 
selves ;  and  those  most  fit,  which  are  like  least  to 
desire  it. 

First,  therefore,  for  pleasure ;  in  this  region  or 
tract  of  soil,  there  are  no  warm  winters,  nor 
orange  trees,  nor  strange  beasts,  or  birds,  or  other 
pointi  of  curiosity  or  pleasure,  as  there  are  in  the 
Indies  and  the  like:  so  as  there  can  be  found  no 
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foiuidatioB  made  upon  matter  of  plssiiirot  othar* 
wise  than  that  the  very  general  desire  of  novelty. 
and  experiment  in  some  stirring  natures  may 
work  somewhat;  and  therefore  it  is  the  other  two 
points,  of  honour  and  profi^t,  whereupon  we  ara 
wholly  to  rest. 

For  honour  or  countenance,  if  I  shall  mentioA 
to  your  majesty,  whether  in  wisdom  you  shall 
think  convenient,  the  better  to  express  your  afieo* 
tion  to  the  enterprise,  and  for  a  pledge  thereof,  to 
add  the  earldom  of  Ulster  to  the  prince*s  titles,  I 
shall  but  learn  it  out  of  the  practice  of  King 
Eldward  I.,  who  first  used  the  like  course,  as  a 
mean  the  better  to  restrain  the  country  of  Wales : 
and,  I  take  it,  the  Prince  of  Spain  hath  the  addi* 
tion  of  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples :  and 
other  precedents  I  think  there  are :  and  it  is  like 
to  put  more  life  and  encouragement  into  the 
undertakers. 

Also,  considering  the  large  territories  which  are 
to  be  planted,  it  is  not  unlike  your  majesty  will 
think  of  raising  some  nobility  there ;  which,  if  it 
be  done  merely  upon  new  titles  of  dignity,  hav- 
ing no  manner  of  reference  to  the  old ;  and  if  it 
be  done  also  without  putting  too  many  portions 
into  one  hand :  and,  lastly,  if  it  be  done  without 
any  great  franchises  or  commands,  I  do  not  see 
any  peril  can  ensue  thereof.  As,  on  the  other  side, 
it  is  like  it  may  draw  some  persons  of  great  estate 
and  means  into  the  action,  to  the  great  further- 
ance and  supply  of  the  charges  thereof. 

And,  lastly,  for  knighthood,  to  such  persons  as 
have  not  attained  it;   or  otherwise  knighthood* 
with  some  new  difference  and  precedence,  it  may,  ^ 
no  doubt,  work  with  many.    And  if  any  man 
think,  that  these  things  which  I  propound,  are 
i«aliquid  nimis*'  for  the  proportion  of  this  action, 
I  confess  plainly,  that  if  your  majesty  will  have 
it  really  and  effectually  performed,  my  opinion  is^ 
you  cannot  bestow  too  much  sunshine  upon  it. 
For  *«  lun«e  radiis  non  maturescit  botrus.**    Thus 
much  for  honour. 
For  profit,  it  will  cpnsist  in  three  parts : 
First,  The  easy  rates  that  your  majesty  shall 
be  pleased  to  give  the  undertakers  of  the  land 
they  shall  receive. 

Secondly,  The  liberties  which  you  may  he 
pleased  to  confer  upon  them.  When  I  speak  of 
liberties,  I  mean,  not  liberties  of  jurisdiction,  as 
counties  palatine,  or  the  like,  which  it  seemeth 
hath  been  the  error  of  tlie  ancient  donations  and 
plantations  in  thatcoontry,  but  I  mean  only  liber- 
ties tending  to  cx>mmodity ;  as  liberty  to  transport 
any  of  the  commodities  growing  upon  the  countries 
new  planted;  liberty  to  import  from  hence  all 
things  appertaining  to  their  necessary  use,  custom* 
free ;  liberty  to  take  timber  or  other  materials  in 
your  majesty*s  woods  there,  and  the  like. 

The  third  is,  ease  of  charge ;   that  the  whole 
mass  of  charge  doth  not  rest  upon  the  private 
purse  of  the  undertakers. 
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For  the  two  farmer  of  these,  I  wiU  pass  them 
<nrer;  beeaute  in  that  project,  which  with  good 
diligence  and  proyidence  hath  been  presented  to 
your  majesty  by  your  ministers  of  that  kingdom, 
they  are  in  my  opinion  well  handled. 

For  the  third,  I  will  never  despair,  but  that  the 
parliament  of  England,  if  it  may  perceive,  that 
this  action  is  not  a  flash,  bat  a  solid  and  settled 
pursuit,  will  give  aid  to  a  work  so  religious,  so 
politic,  and  so  profitable.  And  the  distribution 
of  charge,  if  it  be  observed,  falleth  naturally  into 
three  kinds  of  charge,  and  every  of  those  charges 
respectively  ought  to  have  his  proper  fountain 
and  issue.  For  as  there  proceedeth  from  your 
majesty's  royal  bounty  and  munificence,  the  gift 
of  the  land,  and  the  o^er  materials ;  together  with 
the  endowment  of  liberties;  and  as  the  charge 
which  is  private,  as  building  of  houses,  stocking 
of  grounds,  victual,  and  the  like,  is  to  rest  upon 
the  particular  undertakers :  so  whatsoever  is  pub- 
lic, as  building  of  churches,  walling  of  towns, 
town-houses,  bridges,  causeways,  or  highways, 
and  the  like,  ought  not  so  properly  to  lie  upon 
particular  persons,  but  to  come  from  the  public 
estate  of  this  kingdom ;  to  which  this  work  is 
like  to  return  so  gpreat  an  addition  of  glory, 
strength,  and  commodity. 

For  the  project  itself,  I  shall  need  to  speak  the 
less,  in  regard  it  b  so  considerately  digested  al- 
ready for  the  county  of  Tyrone :  and  therefore  my 
labour  shall  be  but  in  those  things  wherein  I  shall 
either  add  to,  or  dissent  from  that  which  is  set 
down ;  which  will  include  five  points  or  articles. 

First,  they  mention  a  commission  for  this  plan- 
tation :  which  of  all  things  is  most  necessary,  both 
to  direct,  and  appease  controversies,  and  the  like. 

To  this  I  add  two  propositions :  the  one,  that 
which  perhaps  is  meant,  though  not  expressed, 
that  the  commissioners  should  for  certain  times 
reside  and  abide  in  some  habitable  town  of  Ireland, 
near  in  distance  to  the  country  where  the  planta- 
tion shall  be ;  to  the  end,  both  that  they  may 
be  more  at  hand,  for  the  execution  of  the  parts  of 
their  commission ;  and  withal  it  is  like,  by  draw- 
ing a  concourse  of  people  and  tradesmen  to  such 
towns,  it  will  be  some  help  and  commodity  to  the 
midertakers  for  things  they  shall  stand  in  need 
of:  and,  likewise,  it  will  be  a  more  safe  place  of 
'receipt  and  store,  wherein  to  unlade  and  deposit 
such  provisions  as  are  after  to  be  employed. 

The  second  is,  that  your  majesty  would  make  a 
correspondency  between  the  commission  there, 
«nd  a  council  of  plantation  here :  wherein  I  war- 
Tant  myself  by  the  precedent  of  the  like  council 
■of  plantation  for  Virginia;  an  enterprise  in  my 
opinion  differing  as  much  from  this,  as  Amadis 
de  Gaul  difiers  from  Ceesar*s  Commentaries.  But 
when  I  speak  of  a  council  of  plantation,  I  mean 
some  persons  chosen  by  way  of  reference,  upon 
whom  the  labour  may  rest,  to  prepare  and  report 
things  to  the  council  of  estate  here,  that  concern 


that  business.  For  although  yoor  majesty  haf#' 
a  grave  and  sufilcient  council  in  Ireland ;  from 
whom,  and  upon  whom,  the  commissioners  are 
to  have  assistance  and  dependence ;  yet  that  sup- 
plies not  the  purpose  whereof  I  speak.  For, 
considering,  that  upon  the  advertisements,  as 
well  of  the  commissioners,  as  of  the  council  of 
Ireland  itself,  there  will  be  many  occasions  to 
crave  directions  from  your  majesty  and  your  privy 
council  here,  which  are  busied  with  a  world  of 
affairs ;  it  cannot  but  give  gpreater  expedition,  and 
some  better  perfection  unto  such  directions  and 
resolutions,  if  the  matters  may  be  considered  of 
aforehand  by  such  as  may  have  a  continual  care  of 
the  cause.  And  it  will  be  likewise  a  comfort  and 
satisfaction  to  some  principal  undertakers,  if  they 
may  be  admitted  of  that  council. 

Secondly,  There  is  a  clause  wherein  the  under* 
takers  are  restrained,  that  they  shall  execute  the 
plantation  in  person;  from  which  I  must  dissent* 
if  I  will  consent  with  the  grounds  I  have  already 
taken.  For  it  is  not  probable  that  men  of  great 
means  and  plentiful  estate  will  endure  the  travel, 
diseasements,  and  adventures  of  going  thither  in 
person :  but  rather,  I  suppose,  many  will  undei^ 
take  portions  as  an  advancement  for  their  younger 
children  or  kinsfolks;  or  for  the  sweetness  of 
the  expectation  of  a  great  bargain  in  the  end* 
when  it  is  overcome.  And,  therefore,  it  is  like 
they  will  employ  sons,  kinsfolks,  servants,  or 
tenants,  and  yet  be  glad  to  have  the  estate  in 
themselves.  And  it  may  be,  some  again  will  join 
their  purses  together,  and  make  as  it  were  a  part^ 
nership  or  joint  adventure;  and  yet  man  forth 
some  one  person  by  consent,  for  the  executing  of 
the  plantation. 

Thirdly,  There  is  a  main  point,  wherein  I  fear 
the  project  made  hath  too  much  of  the  line  and 
compass,  and  will  not  be  so  natural  and  easy  to 
execute,  nor  yet  so  politic  and  convenient :  and 
that  is,  that  the  buildings  should  be  «« sparsim** 
upon  every  portion ;  and  the  castle  or  principal 
house  should  draw  the  tenements  and  farms  about 
it,  as  it  were  into  villages,  hamlets,  or  endships ; 
and  that  there  should  be  only  four  corporate  towns 
for  the  artificers  and  tradesmen. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  buildings  be  altogether 
in  towns,  to  be  compounded  as  well  of  husban- 
dries as  of  arts.    My  reasons  are. 

First,  When  men  come  into  a  country  vast,  and 
void  of  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man's 
life,  if  they  set  up  together  in  a  place,  one  of 
them  will  the  better  supply  the  wants  of  another: 
work-folks  of  all  sorts  will  be  the  more  continu- 
ally on  work  without  loss  of  time ;  when,  if  work 
fail  in  one  place,  they  may  have  it  fast  by  ;  the 
ways  will  be  made  more  passable  for  carriages  to 
those  seats  or  towns,  than  they  can  be  to  a  num- 
ber of  dispersed  solitary  places ;  and  infinite  other 
helps  and  easements,  scarcely  to  be  comprehended 
in  cogitation,  will  ensue  in  vicinity  and  society  of 
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people :  whereas,  if  they  build  scattered,  as  is  pro- 
jeeted,  erery  man  most  hare  a  eomaeopia  in  iiim- 
self  for  all  things  he  most  use ;  which  cannot  bat 
breed  mnch  difficulty  and  no  less  waste. 

Secondly,  it  will  draw  oat  of  the  inhabited 
eoantry  of  Ireland  provisions  and  yictaals,  and 
many  necessaries;  becaase  they  shall  be  sure  of 
vtterance:  whereas,  in  the  dispersed  habitations, 
every  man  most  reckon  only  upon  that  that  he 
brings  with  him,  as  they  do  in  provisions  of  ships. 

Thirdly,  the  charge  of  bawnes,  as  they  call 
them,  to  be  made  about  every  castle  or  house, 
may  be  spared,  when  the  habitations  shall  be 
eongregated  only  into  towns. 

ijid,  lastly,  it  will  be  a  means  to  secure  the 
eoantry  against  fntore  perils,  in  case  of  any  revolt 
and  defection :  for  by  a  slight  fortification  of  no 
great  charge,  the  danger  of  any  attempts  of  kiems 
and  swordknen  may  be  prevented ;.  ^e  omission 
of  which  point,  in  the  last  plantation  of  Munster, 
made  the  work  of  years  to  be  but  the  spoil  of 
days.  And  if  any  man  think  it  will  draw  people 
too  far  off  from  the  grounds  they  are  to  labour, 
it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  number  of  the 
towns  be  increased  accordingly ;  and,  likewise, 
the  situation  of  them  be  as  in  the  centre,  in  re- 
spect of  the  portions  assigned  to  them ;  for  in  the 
champaign  countries  of  England,  where  the  habita- 
tion useth  to  be  in  towns,  and  not  dispersed,  it  is 
no  new  thing  to  go  two  miles  off  to  plough  part 
of  their  grounds ;  and  two  miles  compass  will 
take  up  a  good  deal  of  country. 

The  fourth  point,  is  a  point  wherein  I  shell  dif- 
fer from  the  project  rather  in  quantity  and  pro- 
portion, than  in  matter.  There  is  allowed  to  the 
undertaker,  within  the  &Ye  years  of  restraint,  to 
alien  a  third  part  in  fee  farm,  and  to  demise  an- 
other third  for  forty  years:  which  I  fear  will 
mangle  the  portions,  and  will  be  but  a  shift  to 
make  money  of  two  parts;  whereas,  I  am  of 
opinion,  the  more  the  first  undertaker  is  forced  to 


keep  in  his  own  hands,  the  more  the  work  is  like 
to  prosper.  For,  first,  the  person  liable  to  the 
state  here  to  perform  the  plantation,  is  the  imme- 
diate undertaker.  Secondly,  the  more  his  profit 
dependeth  upon  the  annusd  and  springing  com- 
modity, the  more  sweetness  he  will  find  in  put- 
ting forward  manurance  and  husbanding  of  the 
grounds,  and  therefore  is  like  to  take  more  care 
of  it.  Thirdly,  since  the  natives  are  excluded,  I 
do  not  see  that  any  persons  are  like  to  be  drawn 
over  of  that  condition,  as  are  like  to  give  fines, 
and  undertake  the  charge  of  building.  For  I  am 
persuaded,  that  the  people  transported  will  consist 
of  gentlemen  and  their  servants,  and  of  labourers 
and  hinds,and  not  of  yeomen  of  any  wealth.  And, 
therefore,  the  charge  of  buildings,  as  well  of  the 
tenements  and  farms,  as  of  the  capital  houses 
themselves,  is  like  to  rest  upon  the  principal  un- 
dertakers. Which  will  be  recompensed  in  the 
end  to  the  full,  and  with  much  advantage,  if  they 
make  no  long  estates  or  leases.  And,  therefore, 
this  article  to  receive  some  qualification. 

Fifthly,  I  should  think  it  requisite  that  men  of 
experience  in  that  kingdom  should  enter  into  some 
particular  consideration  of  the  charges  and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds,  that  will  be  incident  to  the 
plantation ;  to'  the  end,  that  thereupon  some  ad- 
vice may  be  taken  for  the  furnishing  and  accom- 
modating them  most  conveniently,  aiding  private 
industry  and  charge  with  public  care  and  order. 

Thus  I  have  expressed  to  your  majesty  those 
simple  and  weak  cogitations,  which  I  have  had 
in  myself  touching  this  cause,  wherein  I  most 
humbly  desire  your  pardon,  and  gracious  accept- 
ance of  my  good  affection  and  intention.  For  I 
hold  it  for  a  rule,  that  there  belongeth  to  great 
raonarchs,  from  faithful  servants,  not  only  the 
tribute  of  duty,  but  the  oblations  of  cheerfulness 
of  heart.  And  so  I  pray  the  Almighty  to  bless 
this  great  action,  with  your  majesty*s  care ;  and 
your  cue  with  happy  success. 


A  LETTER 


MR.   SECRETARY   CECIL, 


AfTER  THB   DBFCATIIfO  OF  THE  SPANISH  rOllCES  IN  IRELAIH)  ;*    INCITING  HIK  TO  BMBBACB 
or  REnUCINO  that  kingdom  to  CIVIUTT,  WITH  80MB  REASONS  SENT  ENCLOSED. 


TBBCin 


It  biat  please  your  honour. 

As  one  that  wisheth  you  all  increase  of  honour ; 
and  as  one  that  cannot  leave  to  love  the  state, 
what  interest  soever  I  have,  or  may  come  to  have 
in  it;  and  as  one  that  now  this  dead  vacation 

•  Thtrtfoiv  this  wai  wrote  te  IdOlw^Jtewlff '«  JUnud- 


tiroe  hath  some  leisure  «<ad  aliud  agendum;**  I 
will  presume  to  propound  unto  you  that  which 
though  you  cannot  but  see,  yet  I  know  not 
whether  you  apprehend  and  esteem  it  in  so  high 
a  degree ;  that  is,  for  the  best  action  of  importation 
to  yourself,  of  sound  honour  and  merit  to  her  ma- 
jesty and  this  crown,  without  fentosity  and  popo- 
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britjr,  tkat  the  riches  of  any  oooatioB,  or  the  tide 
of  any  opportnnity ,  can  possibly  minister  or  offer ; 
and  that  is  the  causes  of  Ireland,  if  tbefr  be  taken 
by  the  right  handle.  For  if  the  wound  be  not 
ripped  up  again,  and  come  toia  reorudenoy  by 
new  foreign  succours,  I  think  that  no  physician 
will  go  on  much  with  letting  of  blood,  ^«  in  decli- 
natione  morbi ;"  but  will  intend  to  purge  and  cor- 
roborate. To  which  purpose  I  send  you  mine 
opinion,  without  labour  of  words,  in  the  enclosed ; 
and  sure  I  am,  that  if  you  shall  enter  into  the 
matter  according  to  the  viracity  of  your  own 
spirit,  nothing  can  make  unto  you  a  more  gainful 
return.  For  you  shall  make  the  queen's  felicity 
complete,  which  now,  as  it  is,  is  incomparable : 
and  for  yourself,  you  shall  show  yourself  as  good 
a  patriot  as  you  are  thought  a  politic,  and  make 
the  world  perceive  you  have  not  less  generous 
ends,  than  dexterous  delivery  of  yourself  towards 
your  ends;  and  that  you  have  as  well  true  arts 
and  grounds  of  government,  as  the  facility  of 
practice  and  negotiation ;  and  that  you  are  as 
well  seen  in  the  periods  and  tides  of  estates,  as 
in  your  own  circle  and  way :  than  the  which,  I 
suppose,  nothing  can  be  a  better  addition  and  ac- 
cumulation of  honour  unto  you.  This,  I  hope,  I 
may  in  privateness  write,  either  as  a  kinsman, 
that  may  be  bold :  or  as  a  scholar,  that  hath  liberty 
of  discourse,  without  committing  any  absurdity. 
But  if  it  seemeth  any  error  in  me  thus  to  intromit 
myself,  I  pray  your  honour  to  believe,  I  ever 
loved  her  majesty  and  the  state,  and  now  love 
yourself;  and  there  is  never  any  vehement  love 
without  some  absurdity,  as  the  Spaniard  well 
says :  «  desuario  con  la  calentara."  So,  desiring 
your  honour's  pardon,  I  ever  continue. 

CONSIDERATIONS  TOUCHING  THE  QUEEN'S 
SERVICE    IN    IRELAND.* 

The  reduction  of  that  country,  as  well  tocivility 
and  justice,  as  to  obedience  and  peace,  which 
things,  as  affairs  now  stand,  I  hold  to  be  insepa- 
table,  consisteth  in  four  points : 

1.  The  extinguishing  of  the  relics  of  the  war. 

S.  The  recovery  of  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

3.  The  removing  of  the  root  and  occasions  of 

new  troubles. 

4.  Plantations  and  buildings. 

For  the  first ;  concerning  the  places  and  times, 
and  particularities  of  farther  prosecution,  in  fact,  I 
leave  it  to  the  opinion  of  men  of  war;  only  the 
difficulty  is,  to  distinguish  and  discern  the  pro- 
positions, which  shall  be  according  to  the  ends 
of  the  state  here,  that  is,  final  and  summary 
tswards  the  extirpation  of  the  troubles,  from  those, 
which,  though  they  pretend  public  ends,  yet  may 
refer  indeed  to  the  more  private  and  compendious 
ends  of  the  council  there :  or  of  the  particular 
yevernors  or  captains.  But  still,  as  I  touched  in 
*  Beauaciutlo,  SM. 


my  letter,  I  do  tfiiak  mneli  letting  blood,  «im 
deolinatioBe  morbi,"  is  against  method  of  cvre: 
and  that  it  will  but  induce  neoeesity,  and  exaspe- 
rate despair :  and  percase  discover  the  hollownoas 
of  that  which  is  done  already,  which  now  blaaeth 
to  the  best  show.  For  Iaglia*s  and  proscriptions 
of  two  or  three  of  the  principal  rebels,  they  are,  do 
doubt, «« jure  gentium,"  lawful:  in  Italy  nsuallj 
practised  upon  the  banditti ;  best  in  season  when 
a  side  go^  down :  and  may  do  good  in  two 
kinds ;  the  one,  if  they  take  effect :  the  other,  in 
the  distrust  which  may  follow  amongst  the  rebels 
themselves.  But  of  all  other  points,  to  my 
understandbg,  the  most  effectual  is,  the  well 
expressing  or  impressing  the  desi^  of  this  state» 
upon  that  miserable  and  desolate  kingdom ;  con« 
taining  the  same,  between  these  two  lists  of 
boundaries;  the  one,  that  the  queen  seeketh  not 
an  extirpation  of  that  people,  but  a  reduction ; 
and  that,  now  she  hath  chastised  tbem  by  her 
royal  power  and  arms,  according  to  the  necessity 
of  the  occasion,  her  majesty  taketh  no  pleasure  ia 
effusion  of  blood,  or  displanting  of  ancient  genera- 
tions. The  other,  that  her  majesty's  princely  can 
is  principally  and  intentionally  bent  upon  the 
action  of  Ir^and;  and  that  she  seeketh  not  so 
much  the  ease  of  charge,  as  the  royal  performance 
of  the  office  of  protection,  and  reclaim  of  those 
her  subjects :  and,  in  a  word,  that  the  case  is 
altered  so  far  as  may  stand  with  the  honour  of  the 
time  past:  which  it  is  easy  to  reconcile,  as  in  my 
last  note  I  showed.  And,  again,  I  do  repeat,  that 
if  her  majesty's  design  be  «*  ex  proiesso"  to  reduce 
wild  and  barbarous  people  to  civility  and  jus* 
tice,  as  well  as  to  reduce  rebels  to  obedience,  it 
makes  weakness  turn  Christianity,  and  conditions 
graces ;  and  so  hath  a  fineness  in  turning  utility 
upon  point  of  honour,  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
humour  of  these  times.  And,  besides,  if  her 
majesty  shall  suddenly  abate  the  lists  of  her 
forces,  and  shall  do  nothing  to  countervail  it  ia 
point  of  reputation,  of  a  politic  proceeding,  I 
doubt  things  may  too  soon  fall  hack  into  the  state 
they  were  in.  Next  to  this ;  adding  reputation  to 
the  cause,  by  imprintingan  opinion  of  her  majesty's 
care  and  intention  upon  this  action,  is  the  taking 
away  of  reputation  from  the  contrary  side,  by 
cutting  off  the  opinion  and  expectation  of  foreign 
succours ;  to  which  purpose  this  enterprise  of  Al* 
giers,  if  it  hold  according  to  the  advertisement, 
and  if  it  be  not  wrapped  up  in  the  period  of  this 
summer,  seemeth  to  bean  opportunity  '^coiritus 
demissa."  And  to  the  same  purpose  nothing  can 
be  more  fit  than  a  treaty  or  a  shadow  of  a  treaty 
of  a  peace  with  Spain,  which  methinks  should 
be  in  our  power  to  fasten  at  least  ^^rumore 
tonus,"  to  the  deluding  of  as  wise  people  as 
the  Irish.  Lastly,  for  this  point;  that  whicn 
the  ancients  called  ^'potestas  facta  redeundi  ad 
sanitatem ;"  and  which  is  but  a  mockery  when 
the  enemy  is  strong,  or   proud,  but  effectual 
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hi  his  deelhmtion;  ttaX  b,  a  libtval  proclama- 
Hao  of  grace  and  pardon  to  toeh  at  tbali  aol»- 
vit,  and  come  in  within  a  time  prefixed,  and 
ef  aome  farther  raward,  to  each  as  shall  bring 
others  in ;  that  one's  aword  may  be  sharpened  by 
vnother's^  is  a  matter  of  good  ezperienee,  and  now, 
I  think,  will  come  in  time.  And  perease,  though 
I  wish  the  ezclasions  of  soch  a  pardon  exceeding 
&w,  yet  it  will  not  be  safe  to  continue  some  of 
dMn  in  their  strength,  bat  to  translate  them  and 
tiwir  generatioaa  into  England:  and  give  them 
leoompense  and  satisfaction  here  for  their  posses- 
flioBS  there,  as  the  King  of  Spain  did,  by  divers 
lamiUes  of  Portngal.  T6  the  efiecting  of  all  the 
fMunta  aforesaid,  and  likewise  those  whidi  ^1 
witkia  the  diristons  following,  nothing  can  be  in 
friori^,  either  time  er  matter,  better  than  the 
tending  of  some  eomattssion  of  oountenanoe, «« ad 
Tea  inspiciendas  et  componendas;**  for  it  will  be 
a  very  significant  demonstration  of  her  majesty's 
care  of  that  kingdom ;  a  credence  to  any  that  shall 
eome  in  and  sabmtt ;  a  bridle  to  any  that  shall 
have  their  fortunes  there,  and  shall  apply  their 
propositions  to  private  ends;  and  an  evidence 
that  her  majesty,  zftet  arms  laid  down,  speedily 
pufsueth  a  politic  course,  without  neglect  or 
respiration:  and  it  hath  been  the  wisdom  of  the 
best  examples  of  government. 

Towards  the  recovery  of  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
Ibere  be  but  three  things,  *«  in  natura  rerum.^ 

1.  Religion. 

2.  Justice  and  protection. 

3.  Obligation  and  reward. 

For  religion,  to  speak  first  of  piety,  and  then 
of  policy,  all  divines  do  agree,  that  if  consciences 
be  to  be  enforced  at  all,  wherein  yet  they  differ, 
two  things  must  precede  their  enforcement :  the 
one,  means  of  instruction ;  the  other,  time  of 
operation ;  neither  of  which  they  have  yet  had. 
Besides,  till  they  be  more  like  reasonable  men 
than  they  yet  arc,  their  society  were  rather 
scandalous  to  the  true  religion,  than  otherwise ; 
as  pearls  cast  before  swine:  for  till  they  be 
cleansed  from  their  blood,  incontinency,  and 
theft,  which  are  now  not  the  lapses  of  particular 
persons,  but  the  very  laws  of  the  nation,  they  are 
incompatible  with  religion  reformed.  For  policy, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  to  wrestle  with  them  now,  is 
directly  opposite  to  their  reclaiming,  and  cannot 
but  continue  their  alienation  of  mind  from  this 
government.  Besides,  one  of  the  principal 
pretences,  whereby  the  heads  of  the  rebellion 
have  prevailed  both  with  the  people,  and  with  the 
foreigner,  bath  been  the  defence  of  the  Catholic 
xeligion :  and  it  is  ,this  that  likewise  hath  made 
Hm  foreigner  reciprocally  more  plausible  with  the 
label.  Therefore  a  toleration  of  rel  igion,  for  a  time, 
Bot  definite,  except  it  be  in  some  principal  towns 
aad  precincts,  after  the  manner  of  some  French 
adicts,  seemeth  to  me  to  be  a  matter  warrantable 
by  religion^  and  in  policy  of  absolnte  necessity. 


And  the  hesitation  in  this  point,  I  think,  hath  bee* 
a  great  casting  back  of  the  affaire  there.  Neither 
if  any  English  papist  or  recusant  shall,  for  liberty 
of  his  conscience,  transfer  his  pereon,  family, 
and  fortunes  thither;  do  I  hold  it  a  matter  of 
danger,  hut  expedient  to  draw  on  undertaking, 
and  to  farther  population.  Neither  if  Rome  will 
coaen  itself,  by  conceiving  it  may  be  in  some 
degree  to  the  like  toleration  in  England,  do  I  hold  ' 
it  a  matter  of  any  moment;  but  rather  a  good 
mean  to  take  off*  the  fierceness  and  eagerness  of 
the  humour  of^Kome,  and  to  stay  further  excom- 
munications or  interdictions  for  Ireland.  But 
there  would  go  hand  in  hand  with  this,  sobm 
coarse  of  advancing  religion  indeed,  where  dM 
people  is  capable  thereof;  as  the  sending  over 
some  good  preachers,  especially  of  that  sort  which 
are  vehement  and  zealons  peranadere,  and  not 
scholastical,  to  be  resident  in  principal  towns; 
endowing  them  with  some  stipends  out  of  her 
majesty's  revenues,  as  her  majesty  hath  most 
religiously  and  graciously  done  in  Lancashire : 
and  the  recontinuing  and  replenishing  the  college 
begun  at  Dublin,  the  placing  of  good  men  to  be 
bishops  in  the  sees  there,  and  the  taking  care  of 
Uie  venions  of  Bibles  and  catechisms,  and  other 
books  of  instruction,  into  the  Irish  language ;  and 
the  like  religious  courses,  both  for  the  hononr 
of  God,  and  for  the  avoiding  of  scandal  and 
insatisfaction  here,  by  the  show  of  a  toleration  of 
religion  in  some  parts  there. 

For  justice;  the  barbarism  and  desolation  of 
the  country  considered,  it  is  not  possible  they 
should  find  any  sweetness  at  all  of  justice :  if  it 
should  be,  which  hath  been  the  error  of  times  past, 
formal,  and  fetched  far  off  from  the  state ;  because 
it  will  require  running  up  and  down  from  process  $ 
and  give  occasion  for  polling  and  exactions  by 
fees,  and  many  other  delays  and  charges.  And 
therefore  there  must  be  an  interim  in  which  the 
justice  must  be  only  summary :  the  rather,  because 
it  is  fit  and  safe  for  a  time  the  country  do 
participate  of  martial  government;  and,  therefore, 
I  could  wish  in  every  principal  town  or  place 
of  habitation,  there  were  a  captain  or  govern- 
or; and  a  judge,  such  as  recordere,  and  learned 
stewards  are  here  in  corporations,  who  may  have 
a  prerogative  commission  to  hear  and  determine 
«« secundum  sanam  discretionem  ;**  and  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England; 
and  that  by  bill  or  plaint,  without  original  writ; 
reserving  from  their  sentence  matter  of  freehold 
and  inheritance,  to  be  determined  by  a  superior 
judge  itinerant;  and  both  sentences,  as  well 
of  the  bailiwick  judge,  as  itinerant,  to  be  re- 
versed, if  cause  be,  before  the  council  of  the 
province  to  be  established  there  with  fit  instrae- 
tions. 

For  obligation  and  reward ;  it  is  true,  no  donbt» 
which  was  anciently  said,  that  a  state  is  contpiiM 
in  two  words,  •«  prsmium"  and  wp^ena;**  anl  1 
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am  persuaded,  if  a  penny  in  the  pound  which  hath 
been  spent  in  ^  pcena,*'  for  this  kind  of  war  is 
but  ^<poBna,**  a  chastisement  of  rebela*  without 
fruit  or  emolument  to  this  state,  had  been  spent 
in  ««premio,'*  that  is,  in  rewarding,  things  had 
never  grown  to  this  extremity.  Bat  to  speak 
forwards.  The  keeping  of  the  principal  Irish 
persons  in  terms  of  contentment,  and  without 
cause  of  particular  complaint ;  and  generally  the 
carrying  of  an  even  course  between  the  English 
and  Irish;  whether  it  be  in  competition  or 
whether  it  be  in  controversy,  as  if  they  were  one 
nation,  without  that  same  partial  course  which 
hath  been  held  by  the  governors  and  counsellors 
there,  that  some  have  favoured  the  Irish,  and  some 
contrary,  is  one  of  the  best  medicines  of  that 
state.  And  as  for  other  points  of  contentment,  as 
the  countenancing  of  their  nobility  as  well  in  this 
court  as  there ;  the  imparting  of  knighthood ;  the 
care  of  education  of  their  children,  and  the  like 
points  of  comfort  and  allurement ;  they  are  things 
which  fall  into  every  man's  consideration. 

For  the  extripating  of  the  seeds  of  troubles,  I 
suppose  the  main  roots  are  but  three.  The  first, 
the  ambition  and  absoluteness  of  the  chief  of  the 
families  and  septs.  The  second,  the  licentious 
idleness  of  their  kernes  and  soldiers,  that  lie  upon 
the  country,  by  cesses  and  such  like  oppressions. 
And  the  third,  the  barbarous  laws,  customs,  their 
brehon  laws,  habits  of  apparel,  their  poets  or 
hdralds  that  enchant  them  in  savage  manners,  and 
sundry  other  such  dregs  of  barbarism  and  rebel 
lion,  which  by  a  number  of  politic  statutes  of 
Ireland,  meet  to  be  put  in  execution,  are  already 
forbidden;  unto  which  such  additions  may  be 
made  as  the  present  time  requireth.  But  the  de- 
ducing of  this  branch  requireth  a  more  particular 
notice  of  the  state  and  manners  there,  than  falls 
within  my  compass. 

For  plantations  and  buildings,  I  do  find  it 
strange  that  in  the  last  plot  for  the  population  of 
Munster,  there  were  limitations  Mow  much  in  de- 
mesne, and  how  ranch  in  farm,  and  how  much 
in  tenancy ;  again,  how  many  buildings  should 
be  erected,  how  many  Irish  in  mixture  should  be 
admitted,  and  other  things  foreseen  almost  to 
curiosity;  but  no  restraint  that  they  might  not 
build  «^  sparsim''  at  their  pleasure ;  nor  any  con- 
dition that  they  should  make  places  fortified  and 
defensible :  which  omission  was  a  strange  neglect 
and  secureness,  to  my  understanding.  So  as  for 
this  last  point  of  plantations  and  buildings,  there 
be  two  considerations  which  I  hold  most  material ; 
the  one  for  quickening,  the  other  for  assuring. 
The  first  is,  that  choice  be  made  of  such  persons 
for  the  government  of  towns  and  places,  and  such 
undertakers  be  procured,  as  be  men  gracious  and 
well  beloved,  and  are  like  to  be  well  followed. 
Wherein  for  Munster,  it  may  be,  because  it  is  not 
^n9  Integra;'*  but  that  the  former  undertakers 
stand  interested,  there  will  be  some  difficulty :  but 


surely,  in  mine  opinion,  ei^er  by  agreeing  with 
them ;  or  by  overruling  them  with  a  parliament 
in  Ireland,  which  in  this  course  of  a  politic  pro- 
ceeding, infinite  occasions  will  require  speedily 
to  be  held,'  it  will  be  fit  to  supply  fit  qualified  per- 
sons or  undertakers.  The  other,  that  it  be  not 
left,  as  heretofore,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  under- 
takers and  adventurers,  where  and  how  to  build 
and  plant ;  but  that  they  do  it  according  to  a  pre- 
script or  formulary.  For,  first,  the  places,  both 
maritime  and  inland,  which  are  fittest  for  colonies 
or  garrisons,  as  well  for  doubt  of  the  foreigner,  as 
for  keeping  the  country  in  bridle,  would  be  founds 
surveyed,  and  resolv^  upon :  and  then  that  the 
patentees  be  tied  to  build  in  those  places  only^ 
and  to  fortify  as  shall  be  thought  convenient.  And, 
lastly,  it  followeth  of  course,  in  countries  of  new 
populations,  to  invite  and  provoke  inhabitants  by 
ample  liberties  and  charters. 


TO  8IR  GEORGE  VILUERS. 

Sir, 

I  SEND  you  enclosed  a  warrant  for  my  lady  of 
Somerset's  pardon,  reformed  in  that  main  and 
material  point,  of  inserting  a  clause,  [that  she  was 
not  a  principal,  but  an  accessary  before  the  fact» 
by  the  instigation  of  base  persons.]  Her  friends 
think  long  to  have  it  despatched,  which  I  marvel 
not  at,  for  that  in  matter  of  life  moments  are  num- 
bered. 

I  do  more  and  more  take  contentment  in  his 
majesty's  choice  of  Sir  Oliver  St.  John,  for  his 
deputy  of  Ireland,  finding,  upon  divers  confer- 
ences with  him,  his  great  sufiiciency ;  and  I  hops 
the  good  intelligence,  which  he  purposeth  to 
hold  with  me  by  advertisements  from  time  to 
time,  shall  work  a  good  effect  for  his  majesty^s 
service. 

I  am  wonderful  desirous  to  see  that  kingdom 
flourish,  because  it  is  the  proper  work  and  glory 
of  his  majesty  and  his  times.  And  his  majesty 
may  be  pleased  to  call  to  mind,  that  a  good  while 
since,  when  the  great  rent  and  divisions  were  in 
the  parliament  of  Ireland,  I  was  no  unfortunate 
remembrancer  to  his  majesty's  princely  wisdom 
in  that  business.  God  ever  keep  you  and  pros^ 
per  you« 

Tour  true  and  most  devoted 

and  bounden  servant, 

Fr.  Bacov. 

1  Jul7. 1610.* 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERB. 
Sir, 

I  THINK  I  cannot  do  better  service  towards  the 
good  estate  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  than  to 
procure  the  king  to  be  well  served  in  the  eminent 
places  of  law  and  justice;  I  shall  therefore  name 
unto  you  for  the  attorney's  place  there,  or  for  the 
•  Stsphaat't  8«eoiid  Collection,  p.  f . 
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«olleitor'0  plaee,  if  ^e  new  solicitor  •hall  go  np, 
«  gentleman  of  mine  own  breeding  and  flaming, 
Mr.  Edward  ^yrthington,  of  Gray's-Inn;  he  is 
lK>m  to  eigtit  hundred  pounds  a  year;  he  is  the 
eldest  son  of  a  most  severe  justicer,  amongst  the 
recusants  of  Lancashire,  and  a  man  most  able 
ioT  law  and  speech,  and  by  me  trained  in  the 
Jung's  causes.      My  lord  deputy,  by  my  descrip- 
tion, is  much  in  love  with  the  man.     I  hear  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury,  and  Sir  Thomas  Laqoe, 
^should  name  one  Sir  John  Beare,  and  some  other 
mean  men.      This  man  I  commend  upon  my 
credit,  for  the  good  of  bis  majesty's  service.  God 
ever  preserve  and  prosper  you.    I  rest 
Your  most  devoted 

and  most  bounden  servant, 

Fr.  Baooit. 
tJoly.ieiO.* 


TO  BIB  GEOROB  VILLIER8,  ABOUT  IRISH  AFFAIRS. 
81R, 

Bbcausi  I  am  uncertain  whether  his  majesty 
will  put  to  a  point  some  resolutions  touching 
Ireland,  now  at  Windsor ;  I  thought  it  my  doty 
to  attend  his  majesty  by  my  letter,  and  thereby 
to  supply  my  absence,  for  the  renewing  of  some 
Ibrmer  commissions  for  Ireland,  and  the  framing 
of  a  new  commission  for  the  wards  and  the  aliena- 
tions, which  appertain  properly  to  me  as  his 
majesty's  attorney,  and  have  been  accordingly 
referred  by  the  lords.  I  will  undertake  that  they 
are  prepared  with  a  greater  care,  and  better  appli- 
cation to  his  majesty's  service  in  that  kingdom, 
than  heretofore  Uiey  have  been ;  and  therefore  of 
that  I  say  no  more.  And  for  the  instructions  of 
the  new  deputy,  they  have  been  set  down  by  the 
two  secretaries,  and  read  to  the  board ;  and  being 
things  of  an  ordinary  nature,  I  do  not  see  but 
they  may  pass. 

But  there  have  been  three  propositions  and 
counsels  which  have  been  stirred,  which  seem  to 
me  of  very  great  importance;  wherein  I  think 
myself  bound  to  deliver  to  his  majesty  my  advice 
.  and  opinion,  if  they  should  now  come  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  first  is,  touching  the  recusant  magistrates 
of  the  towns  of  Ireland,  and  the  commonalties 
themselves  their  electors,  what  shall  be  donet 
'Which  consultation  ariseth  from  the  late  adver- 
tisements of  the  two  lords  justices,  upon  the 
instance  of  the  two  towns.  Limerick  and  Kil- 
kenny ;  in  which  advertisements  they  represent 
the  danger  only,  without  giving  any  light  for  the 
lemedy ;  rather  warily  for  themselves,  than  agree- 
ably to  their  duties  and  places. 

In  this  point  I  humbly  pray  his  majesty  to 
lemember,  that  the  refusal  is  not  of  the  oath  of 
^legiance,  which  is  not  enacted  in  Ireland,  but 
'«f  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  cutteth  deeper 

•  BuphtM^t  BMOBi  OslkctloB,  f.  A. 


into  matter  of  comcienee.  Also,  tiitt  his  majes^ 
will,  out  of  the  depth  of  his  excellent  wisdom  and 
providence,  think,  and,  as  it  were,  calculate  with 
himself,  whether  time  will  maice  more  for  the 
cause  of  religion  in  Ireland,  and  be  still  more  and 
more  propitious ;  or  whether  defening  remedies 
will  not  make  the  case  more  difficult.  For,  if 
time  give  his  majesty  advantage,  what  needeth 
precipitation  to  extreme  remedies!  But  if  time  ^ 
will  make  the  case  more  desperate,  then  his 
majesty  cannot  begin  too  soon.  Now,  in  my 
opinion,  time  will  open  and  facilitate  things  for 
reformation  of  religion  there,  and  not  shut  up  and 
lock  out  the  same.  For,  first,  the  plantations 
going  on,  and  being  principally  of  Protestants, 
cannot  but  mate  the  other  party  in  time ;  also  his 
majesty's  care  in  placing  good  bishops  and 
divines,  in  amplifying  the  college  there,  and  is 
looking  to  the  education  of  wards  and  the  like ; 
as  they  are  the  most  natural  means,  so  are  thej 
like  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  happy  for  the 
weeding  out  of  popery,  without  using  the  tem* 
poral  sword ;  so  that,  I  think,  I  may  truly  con- 
clude, that  the  ripeness  of  time  is  not  yet  come. 

Therefore  my  advice  in  all  humbleness  is,  that 
this  hazardous  course  of  proceeding,  to  tender  the 
oath  to  the  magistrates  of  towns,  proceed  not,  but 
die  by  degrees.  And  yet,  to  preserve  the  autbop> 
ity  and  reputation  of  the  former  council,  I  would 
have  somewhat  done ;  which  is,  that  there  be  s 
proceeding  to  seizure  of  liberties ;  but  not  by  ztf 
act  of  power,  but  by  *«  Quo  warranto,"  or  <*  Scire 
facias ;"  which  is  a  legal  course ;  and  will  be  the 
work  of  three  or  four  terms ;  by  which  time  the 
matter  will  somewhat  cool. 

But  I  would  not,  in  any  case,  that  the  proceed- 
ing should  be  with  both  the  towns,  which  stand 
now  in  contempt,  but  with  one  of  them  only, 
choosing  that  which  shall  be  thought  most  fit. 
For  if  his  majesty  proceed  with  both,  then  all  the 
towns  that  are  in  the  like  case  will  think  it  a 
common  cause ;  and  that  it  is  but  their  case  to 
day,  and  their  own  to-morrow.  But  if  his  majesrf^ 
proceed  with  one,  the  apprehension  and  terror  will 
not  be  so  strong ;  for  they  will  think  it  may  be 
their  case  as  well  to  be  spared  as  prosecuted ;  and 
this  is  the  best  advice  that  I  can  give  to  his  ma- 
jesty in  this  strait;  and  of  this  opinion  seemed 
my  lord  chancellor  to  be. 

The  second  proposition  is  this :  It  may  be  his 
majesty  will  be  moved  to  reduce  the  number  of 
his  council  of  Ireland,  which  is  now  almost  fifty, 
to  twenty,  or  the  like  number;  in  respect  the 
greatness  of  the  number  doth  both  embase  the 
authority  of  the  council,  and  divulge  the  busi. 
ness.  Nevertheless,  I  do  bold  this  proposition  to 
be  rather  specious  and  solemn,  than  needful  at 
this  time;  for  certainly  it  will  fill  the  state  full  of 
discontentment;  which  in  a  growing  and  nnssW 
tied  estate  ought  not  to  be. 

This  I  could  wish;  that  his  msjsstj  woOd 
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appoiQ^  a  aelact  anmber  of  e9iiiitellon  there, 
which  might  deal  in  the  iraproTemeiit  of  his  rere- 
nae*  being  a  thing  not  fit  to  pass  through  too 
many  handSf  and  that  the  said  selected  nnmber 
should  have  days  of  sitting  by  themseWes^  at 
which  the  rest  of  the  conncil  should  not  be  pie- 
sent;  which  being  once  settled,  then' other  prin- 
eipal  business  of  state  may  be  handled  at  those 
sittings,  and  so  the  rest  begin  to  be  disused,  and 
yet  retain  their  countenance  without  murmur  or 
disgrace. 

The  third  propomtion,  as  it  is  wound  up, 
■eemeth  to  be  pretty,  if  it  can  keep  promise; 
for  it  is  this,  that  a  means  may  be  found  to  rein- 
force his  majesty's  army  there  by  500  or  1000 
men;  and  that  without  any  penny  increase  of 
eharge.  And  the  means  should  be,  that  there 
should  be  a  commandment  of  a  local  remoTing, 
and  trsasfeiiing  some  companiss  from  one  pro- 


▼inee  to  another;  whereupon  it  is  supposed,  that 
many  that  are  planted  in  house  and  lands,  wiH 
rather  lose  their  entertainment  than  remore;  and 
ther^y  new  men  may  have  their  pay,  and  yet. 
the  old  be  mingled  in  the  country  for  the  strength 
thereof. 

In  this  proposition  two  things  may  be  feared;;, 
the  one,  discontent  of  those  that  shall  be  put  off;; 
the  other,  that  the  companies  shall  be  stuffed 
with  *«  Tirones,"  instead  of  «*  Veterani."  1  wish 
therefore  that  this  proposition  be  well  debated  et& 
it  be  admitted.  Thus  having  performed  thit 
which  duty  binds  me  to  do,  I  commend  yon  t^ 
God's  best  preservation. 

Your  most  devoted  and  bounden  servant, 

Fa.  Bacov.^ 

,Jiil79,l«16.* 


•  BteplMM'i  Seeosd  Oolltetlos,  ^  •. 
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Aud  it  please  yovy  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  find 
nyself  any  ways  bound  to  report  that  wbieh 
paaacid  at  the  last  conference  touching  the  Spanish 
grteyances,  haring  been  neither  employed  to 
speak,  nor  appointed  to  report  in  that  cause.  But 
becanae  it  is  put  upon  me  by  a  silent  expectation, 
grounded  upon  nothing,  that  I  know,  more  than 
tbai  I  was  observed  diligently  to  take  notes ;  I 
an  content,  if  that  proTision  which  I  made  for 
mine  own  remembranoe  may  serve  this  House  for 
a  report,  not  to  deny  you  that  sheaf  that  I  have  in 
haste  bound  up.  It  is  true,  that  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty ^s  principal  counsellors  in  causes  of  estate 
did  use  a  speech  that  contained  a  world  of  mat- 
ter ;  but  how  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  globe  of 
that  world,  therein  I  fear  mine  own  strength. 

His  lordship  took  the  occasion  of  this,  which 
I  shall  now  report,  upon  the  answer  which  was 
by  us  made  to  the  amendments  propounded  upon 
tke  bin  of  hostile  laws;  quitting  that  business 
witli  these  few  words ;  that  he  would  discharge 
our  expectation  of  reply,  because  their  lordships 
had  no  warrant  to  dispute.  Then  continuing  his 
speech,  he  fell  into  this  other  cause,  and  said ; 
that  being  now  to  make  answer  to  a  proposition 
of  ours,  as  we  had  done  to  one  of  theirs,  he  wished 
H  could  be  passed  over  with  like  brevity.  But  he 
did  foresee  his  way,  that  it  would  prove  not  only 
long,  but  likewise  hard  to  find,  and  hard  to  keep : 
Ikis  cause  being  so  to  be  eanied,  as  above  all  no 
wrong  be  done  to  the  king's  sovereignty  and 
'  authority:  and,  in  the  second  place, no  missader- 
standing  do  ensue  between  the  two  Hooses.  And 

VoL.II.— JI6 


therefore  that  he  hoped  his  words  should  reodva 
a  benign  interpretation ;  knowing  ^ell  that  pur* 
suit  and  drif^  of  speech,  and  mnltitude  of  mattei^ 
might  breed  words  to  pass  from  him  beyond  the 
compass  of  his  intention ;  and  therefore  he  placed 
more  assurance  and  caution  in  the  innocency  of 
his  own  meaning,  and  in  the  experience  of  our 
favours,  than  in  any  his  wariness  or  watchfulness 
over  his  own  speech. 

This  respective  preface  used,  his  lordship  de» 
scended  to  the  matter  itself,  which  he  divided  into 
three  considerations :  for  he  said  he  would  eon- 
sider  of  the  petition. 

First,  As  it  proceeded  from  the  merchants. 

Secondly,  As  from  them  it  was  offered  to  the 
Lower  House. 

And,  thirdly.  As  from  the  Lower  House  it  was 
recommended  to  the  Higher  House. 

In  the  first  of  these  considerations  there  fell 
out  naturally  a  subdivision  into  the  persons  of  the 
petitioners,  and  the  matter  and  parts  of  the  peti- 
tion. In  the  persons  of  the  merchants  his  lord* 
ship  made,  as  I  have  collected  them  in  number, 
eight  observations,  whereof  the  three  first  respect- 
ed the  general  condition  of  merchants ;  and  the 
five  following  were  applied  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  merchants  now  complaining. 

His  lordship's  first  general  observation  was, 
that  merchants  were  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  sought 
their  fortunes,  as  the  verse  saith,  "  per  saxa,  pec 
ignes ;"  and,  as  it  is  said  in  the  same  place,  •«ez* 
treroos  currit  mercator  ad  Indos;"  subjecting 
themselves  to  weather  and  tempest;  to  absence 
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•ndy  wm  it  weia,  exile,  out  of  tiieir  natire  conn- 
tries  ;  to  arrest  in  entrances  of  war ;  to  foreign 
injustice  and  rigour  inr  times  of  peace ;  and  many 
other  safferances  and  adventures.  But  that 
there  were  others  that  took  a  more  safe,  but  a  less 
gcnerotis  course  in  raising  their  fortunes.  He 
taxed  none,  but  did  attribute  much  more  respect 
to  the  former. 

The  second  general  observation  which  his  lord- 
ship made  was,  that  the  complaints  of  merchants 
were  usually  subject  to  much  error,  in  regard  that 
they  spake,  for  the  most  part,  but  upon  informa- 
tion ;  and  that  carried  through  many  hands ;  and 
of  matters  done  in  remote  parts ;  so  as  a  false  or 
factious  factor  might  oftentimes  make  great  trage- 
dies upon  no  great  ground.  Whereof,  towards  the 
end  of  his  speech  he  brought  an  instance  of  one 
trading  into  the  Levant,  that  complained  of  an 
arrest  of  his  ship,  and  possessed  the  council  table 
with  the  same  complaint  in  a  vehement  and  bitter 
fashion ;  desiring  and  pressing  some  present  and 
expostulatory  letters  touching  the  same.  Where- 
upon some  counsellors,  well  acquainted  with  the 
like  heats,  and  forwardness  in  complaints,  happen- 
ed to  say  to  him  out  of  conjecture,  and  not  out  of 
any  intelligence,-'*  What  will  you  say  if  your  ship, 
which  you  complain  to  be  under  arrest,  be  now 
under  sail  in  way  homewards  1"  Which  fell  out 
accordingly :  the  same  person  confessing,  six 
days  after,  to  the  lords,  that  she  was  indeed  in 
her  way  homewards. 

The  third  general  observation  which  his  lord- 
ship made  was  this,  in  effect ;  that  although  he 
granted  that  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  mer- 
chant was  not  without  a  sympathy  with  the  gene- 
ral stock  and  state  of  a  nation,  especially  an  is- 
land ;  yet,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  thing  too  familiar 
with  the  merchant,  to  make  the  case  of  his  parti- 
cular profit,  the  public  case  of  the  kingdom. 

There  follow  the  particular  observations,  whicK 
have  a  reference  and  application  to  the  merchants 
that  trade  to  Spain  and  the  Levant ;  wherein  his 
lordship  did  first  honourably  and  tenderly  ac- 
knowledge that  their  grievances  were  great,  that 
they  did  multiply,  and  that  they  do  deserve  com- 
passion and  help :  but  yet,  nevertheless,  that  he 
must  use  that  loving  plainness  to  them  as  to  tell 
ihem  that  in  many  things  they  were  authors  of 
their  own  miseries.  For  since  the  dissolving  of 
the  company,  which  was  termed  the  monopoly, 
and  was  set  free  by  the  special  instance  of  this 
House,  there  hath  followed  such  a  confusion  and 
relaxation  in  order  and  government  amongst 
them,  as  they  do  not  only  incur  many  inconve- 
niences, and  commit  many  errors,  but  in  the  pur- 
suits of  their  own  remedies  and  suits  they  do  it 
80  impoliticly,  and  ailer  such  a  fashion  as,  except 
lieger  ambassadors,  which  are  the  eyes  of  kings 
in  foreign  parts,  should  leave  their  sentinel,  and 
become  merchants*  factors,  and  solicitors,  their 
\  can  hardly  prosper.    And,  which  is  more. 


such  is  now  the  confusion  in  the  trade,  as  sh<^ 
keepers  and  handicraftsmen  become  merchants 
there;  who  being  bound  to  no  orders,  seek  base 
means  by  gifts  and  bribery,  to  procure  favours  at 
the  hands  of  officers  there.  So  as  the  honest 
merchant,  that  trades  like  a  substantial  merchant* 
and  loves  not  to  take  servile  courses  to  buy  the 
right  due  to  him  by  the  amity  of  the  princes,  can 
have  no  justice  without  treading  in  their  steps. 

Secondly,  His  lordship  did  observe  some  im- 
probability that  the  wrongs  should  be  so  great* 
considering  trading  into  those  parts  was  never 
greater ;  whereas,  if  the  wrongs  and  griefs  were 
so  intolerable  and  continual,  as  they  propound 
them  and  voiced  them,  it  would  work  raUier  a 
general  discouragement  and  coldness  of  trade  in 
fact,  than  an  earnest  and  hot  complaint  in  words* 

Thirdly,  His  lordship  did  observe,  that  it  is  a 
course,  howsoever  it  may  be  with  a  good  intent, 
yet,  of  no  small  presumption,  for  merchants  upon 
theirparticular  grievances  to  urge  things  tending 
to  a  direct  war,  considering  that  nothing  is  mors 
usual  in  treaties,  than  that  such  particular  da- 
mages and  molestations  of  subjects  are  left  to  s 
form  of  justice  to  be  righted  :  and  that  the  more 
high  articles  do  retain  nevertheless  their  vigour 
inviolably;  and  that  the  great  bargain  of  the 
kingdom  for  war  and  peace  may  in  nowise  de- 
pend upon  such  petty  forfeitures,  no  more  than  in 
common  assurance  between  man  and  man  it  were 
fit  that,  upon  every  breach  of  covenants,  there 
should  be  umited  a  re-entry. 

Fourthly,  His  lordship  did  observe,  in  the 
manner  of  preferring  their  petition,  they  had  in- 
verted due  order,  addressing  themselves  to  the 
foot,  and  not  to  the  head.  For,  considering  that 
they  prayed  no  new  law  for  their  relief,  and  that 
it  concerned  matter  of  inducement  to  war  or  peace, 
they  ought  to  have  begun  with  his  majesty :  unto 
whose  royal  judgment,  power,  and  oflioe,  did 
properly  belong  the  discerning  of  that  which  was 
desired,  the  putting  in  act  of  that  which  might 
be  granted,  and  the  thanks  for  that  which  might 
be  obtained. 

Fifthly,  His  lordship  did  observe  that  as  they 
had  not  preferred  their  petition  as  it  should  be,  so 
they  had  not  pursued  their  own  direction  as  it  was. 
For  having  directed  their  petition  to  the  king,  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  Commons 
in  pariiaroent  assembled,  it  imported,  as  if  they 
had  offered  the  like  petition  to  the  lords ;  which 
they  never  did :  contrary  not  only  to  their  own 
direction,  but  likewise  to  our  conceit,  who  pre- 
supposed, as  it  should  seem,  by  some  speech  that 
passed  from  us  at  a  former  conference,  that  they 
had  offered  several  petitions  of  like  tenor  to  both 
Houses.  So  have  you  now  those  eight  observe- 
tions,  part  general,  part  special,  which  his  lord- 
ship made  touching  the  persons  of  those  which 
exhibited  the  petition,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  same. 
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Wot  the  mmtter  of  tiie  petition  itaelf,  his  lord- 
ihip  made  this  divisioii,  that  it  conusteth  of  three 
parts. 

First,  Of  the  complaints  of  wrongs  in  fact. 

Secondly,  Of  the  complaints  of  wrongs  in  law, 
as  they  may  be  truly  termed,  that  is,  of  the  ine- 
qnality  of  laws  which  do  regulate  the  trade. 

And,  thirdly.  The  remedy  desired  by  letters  of 
mart. 

The  wrongs  in  fact  receive  a  local  distribution 
of  three.  In  the  trade  to  Spain,  in  the  trade  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  trade  to  the  Levant. 

Concerning  the  trade  to  Spain;  although  his 
loidship  did  use  much  signification  of  compassion 
of  the  injnries  which  the  merchants  received ;  and 
attributed  so  much  to  their  profession  and  estate, 
as  from  such  a  mouth  in  such  a  presence  the^ 
ought  to  receive  for  a  great  deal  of  honour  and 
eomfoTt,  which  kind  of  demonstration  he  did 
interlace  throughout  his  whole  speech,  as  pro- 
eeeding  "ex  abundantia  cordis,*'  yet,  neverthe- 
less, he  did  remember  four  excusations,  or  rather 
extenuations  of  those  wrongs. 

The  first  was,  that  the  injustices  complained  of 
were  not  in  the  highest  degree,  because  they  were 
delays  and  hard  proceedings,  and  not  inique  sen- 
tences, or  definitive  condemnations :  wherein  I 
called  to  mind  what  I  heard  a  great  bishop  say, 
tint  conrts  of  justice,  though  tliey  did  not  turn 
justice  into  wormwood  by  corruption,  yet  they 
tamed  it  into  vinegar  by  delays,  which  soured  it. 
Such  a  difference  did  his  lordship  make,  which, 
no. question,  is  a  difference  "secundum  majus  et 
Bunos.** 

^  Secondly,  His  lordship  ascribed  these  delays, 
not  so  much  to  malice  or  alienation  of  mind  to* 
wards  us,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  people  and  nation, 
which  is  proud,  and  therefore  dilatory :  for  all 
proud  men  are  full  of  delays,  and  must  be  waited 
en;  and  especially  to  the  multitudes  and  diversi- 
iies  of  tribunals  and  places  of  justice,  and  the 
number  of  the  king's  councils,  full  of  referrings, 
which  ever  prove  of  necessity  to  be  deferrings ; 
besides  the  great  distance  of  territories :  all  which 
have  made  the  delays  of  Spain  to  come  into  a  by- 
word through  the  world.  Wherein  I  think  hie 
lordship  might  allude  to  the  proverb  of  Italy, 
«*  Mi  venga  la  morte  di  Spagna,'*  Let  my  death 
eome  from  Spain,  for  then  it  is  sure  to  be  long  a 
coming. 

Thirdly,  His  lordship  did  use  an  extenuation 
of  these  wrongs,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  man, 
•*  nemo  subito  fingitur."  For  that  we  must  make 
an  account,  that  though  the  fire  of  enmity  be  out 
between  Spain  and  us,  yet  it  vapoureth  :  the 
otter  extincting  whereof  must  be  the  work  of 
time. 

But,  lastly,  his  lordship  did  fall  upon  that  ex- 
tenuation, which  of  all  the  rest  was  most  forcible ; 
which  was,  that  many  of  these  wrongs  were  not 
eestained  without  some  aspersion  df  the  mei^ 


chants*  own  fiuilt  in  ministering  the  occasiost  - 
which  grew  chiefly  in  this  manner. 

There  is  contained  an  article  in  the  treaty  be* 
tween  Spain  and  us,  that  we  shall  not  transport 
any  native  commodities  of  the  Low  Countries  into 
Spain ;  nay,  more,  that' we  shall  not  transport  any 
opificia,  manufactures  of  the  same  countries :  so 
that  if  an  English  cloth  take  but  a  dye  in  the  Low 
Countries,  it  may  not  be  transported  by  the  Eng- 
lish. And  the  reason  is,  because  even  those 
manufactures,  although  the  materials  come  from 
other  places,  do  yield  unto  them  a  profit  and  sus- 
tentation,  in  regard  their  people  are  set  on  work 
by  tliem ;  they  have  a  gain  likewise  in  the  price; 
and  they  have  a  custom  in  the  transporting.  All 
which  the  policy  of  Spain  is  to  debar  them  of; 
being  no  less  desirous  to  suffocate  the  trade  of  the 
Low  Countries,  than  to  reduce  their  obedience. 
This  article  the  English  merchant  cither  doth  not 
or  will  not  underetand :  but  being  drawn  with  his 
threefold  cord  of  love,  hate,  and  gain,  they  do 
venture  to  transport  the  Low  Country  commodi- 
ties of  these  natures,  and  so  draw  upon  themselves 
these  arrests  and  troubles. 

For  the  trade  to  the  Indies,  his  lordship  did 
discover  unto  us  the  state  of  it  to  be  thus :  the 
policy  of  Spain  doth  keep  that  treasury  of  theirs 
under  such  lock  and  key,  as  both  confederatest 
yea,  and  subjects,  are  excluded  of  trade  into  those 
countries;  insomuch  as  the  French  king,  who 
hath  reason  to  stand  upon  equal  terms  with  Spain, 
yet,  nevertheless,  is  by  express  capitulation  debar- 
red. The  subjects  of  Portugal,  whom  the  state 
of  Spain  hath  studied  by  all  means  to  content,  are 
likewise  debarred :  such  a  vigilant  dragon  is  there 
that  keepeth  this  golden  fleece ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
such  was  his  majesty's  magnanimity  in  the 
debate  and  conclusion  of  the  last  treaty,  as  he 
would  never  condescend  to  any  article,  importing 
the  exclusion  of  his  subjects  from  that  trade :  as 
a  prince  that  would  not  acknowledge  that  any 
such  right  could  grow  to  the  crown  of  Spain  bj 
the  donative  of  the  pope,  whose  authority  he  dis- 
claimeth ;  or  by  the  title  of  a  dispersed  and 
punctual  occupation  of  certain  territories  in  the 
name  of  the  rest;  but  stood  firm  to  reserve  that 
point  in  full  question  to  farther  times  and  occa- 
sions; so  as  it  is  left  by  the  treaty  in  suspense, 
neither  debarred  nor  permitted:  the  tenderness 
and  point  of  honour  whereof  was  such,  as  they 
that  went  thither  must  run  their  own  peril.  Nay, 
farther,  his  lordship  affirmed,  that  if  yet  at  this 
time  his  majesty  would  descend  to  a  course  of 
entreaty  for  the  release  of  the  arrests  in  those 
parts,  and  so  confess  an  exclusion,  and  quit  the 
point  of  honour,  his  majesty  might  have  them 
forthwith  released.  And  yet  his  lordship  added, 
that  the  offences  and  scandals  of  some  had  made 
this  point  worse  than  it  was,  in  regard  that  this 
very  last  voyage  to  Virginia,  intended  for  trade 
and  plantation,  where  the  Spaniard  hath  no  pee* 
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pie  nor  possessiAii^  is  already  beeome  infasnea  for 
piracy.  Witness  Bingley,  who  first  insinuating 
his  purpose  to  be  an  actor  in  that  worthy  action 
of  enlargringr  trade  and  plantation,  is  become  a 
pirate,  and  hath  been  so  pursued,  as  his  ship  is 
taken  in  Ireland,  though  his  person  is  not  yet  in 
hold. 

For  the  trade  to  the  Levant,  his  lordship 
opened  unto  us  that  the  complaint  consisted  in 
effect  but  of  two  particulars :  the  one  touching 
the  arrest  of  a  ship  called  the  Trial,  in  Sicily ;  the 
other  of  a  ship  called  the  Vineyard,  in  Sardinia. 
The  first  of  which  arrests  was  upon  pretence  of 
piracy;  the  second,  upon  pretence  of  carrying 
ordnance  and  powder  to  the  Turk.  That  process 
concerning  the  Trial  hsd  been  at  the  merchants' 
instance  drawn  to  a  review  in  Spain,  which  is  a 
favour  of  exceeding  rare,  precedent,  being  directly 
against  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  Sicily. 
That  of  the  Vineyard,  notwithstanding  it  be  of 
that  nature,  as,  if  it  should  be  true,  tendeth  to  the 
great  dishonour  of  our  nation,  whereof  hold  hath 
been  already  taken  by  the  French  ambassador 
residing  at  Constantinople,  who  entered  into  a 
scandalous  expostulation  with  his  majesty^s  am- 
bassador there,  upon  that  and  the  like  transporta- 
tions of  munition  to  the  Turk,  yet  nevertheless 
there  is  an  answer  given,  by  letters  from  the 
king's  ambassador  lieger  in  Spain,  that  there 
shall  be  some  course  taken  to  give  reasonable 
contentment  in  that  cause,  as  far  as  may  be :  in 
both  which  ships,  to  speak  truly,  the  greatest 
mass  of  loss  may  be  included ;  for  the  rest  are 
mean,  in  respect  of  the  value  of  those  two  vessels. 
And  thus  much  his  lordship's  speech  compre- 
hended concerning  the  wrongs  in  fact. 

Concerning  the  wrongs  in  law ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  rigour  of  the  Spanish  laws  extended  upon  his 
majesty's  subjects  that  traffic  thither,  his  lordship 
gave  this  answer.  That  they  were  no  new  sta- 
tutes or  edicts  devised  for  our  people,  or  our  times ; 
but  were  the  ancient  laws  of  that  kingdom :  *^  Suus 
euique  mos."  And,  therefore,  as  travellers  must 
endure  the  extremities  of  the  climate,  and  temper 
of  the  air  where  they  travel ;  so  merchants  must 
hear  with  the  extremities  of  the  laws,  and  temper 
of  the  estate  where  they  trade.  Whereunto  his 
lordship  added.  That  our  own  laws  here  in  Eng- 
land were  not  exempted  from  the  like  complaints 
in  foreign  parts;  especially  in  point  of  marine 
causes  and  depredations,  and  that  same  swifl 
alteration  of  property,  which  is  claimed  by  the  ad- 
miralty in  case  of  goods  taken  in  pirates'  hands. 
But  yet  that  we  were  to  understand  thus  much 
of  the  King  of  Spain's  care  and  regard  of  our  na- 
tion ;  that  he  had  written  his  letters  to  all  corre- 
gidors,  officers  of  ports,  and  other  his  ministers, 
declaring  his  will  and  pleasure  to  have  his  majesty's 
subjects  used  with  all  freedom  and  favour;  and 
with  this  addition,  that  they  should  have  more 
fiToor,  when  it  might  be  showed,  than  any  other. 


Which  words,  howsoever  the  effects  provey  am 
not  suddenly  to  be  requited  with  peremptory  n^ 
solutions,  till  time  declare  the  direct  issue. 

For  the  third  part  of  the  matter  of  the  peUtion, 
which  was  the  remedy  sought  by  letters  of  mart, 
his  lordship  seemed  desirous  to  make  us  capable 
of  the  inconvenience  of  that  which  was  desired, 
by  setting  before  us  two  notable  exceptions  there* 
unto :  the  one,  that  the  remedy  was  utterly  iin 
competent  and  vain ;  the  other,  that  it  was  dao* 
gerous  and  pernicious  to  our  merchants,  and,  is 
consequence,  to  the  whole  state. 

For  the  weakness  of  the  remedy,  his  lordship- 
wished  us  to  enter  into  consideration  what  tb» 
remedy  was,  which  the  statute  of  Henry  the  Fiftti^ 
which  was  now  sought  to  be  put  in  executiow^ 
gave  in  this  case :  which  was  thus ;  That  ttto* 
party  grieved  should  first  complain  to  the  keeper 
of  Uie  privy  seal,  and  from  him  should  tdrs^ 
letters  unto  the  party  that  had  committed  the  spoB, 
for  restitution ;  and  in  default  of  restitatioii  to  b^ 
made  upon  such  letters  served,  then  to  obtain  ef ' 
the  chancellor  letters  of  mart  or  reprisal :  whi^* 
circuit  of  remedy  promised  nothing  but  endless- 
and  fruitless  delay,  in  regard  that  the  first  degHB 
prescribed  was  never  likely  to  be  effected:  ll: 
being  so  wild  a  chase,  as  to  serve  process  upon  f^ 
wrongdoer  in  foreign  parts.  Wherefore  his  lortf-^ 
ship  said,  that  it  must  be  the  remedy  of  state,, 
and  not  the  remedy  of  statute,  that  must  do  good 
in  this  case;  which  useth  to  proceed  by  certi- 
ficates, attestations,  and  other  means  of  informa- 
tion; not  depending  upon  a  privy  seal  to  be 
served  upon  the  party,  whom  haply  they  must 
seek  out  in  the  West  Indies. 

For  the  danger  of  the  remedy,  his  lordship* 
directed  our  considerations  to  take  notice  of  the 
proportions  of  the  merchants'  goods  in  either 
kingdom:  as  that  the  stock  of  goods  of  the 
Spaniard,  which  is  within  his  majesty's  power 
and  distress,  is  a  trifle;  whereas  the  stock  of 
English  goods  in  Spain  is  a  mass  of  mighty 
value.  So  as  if  this  course  of  letters  of  mart 
should  be  taken  to  satisfy  a  few  hot  pursuitoiv 
here,  all  the  goods  of  the  English  subjects  in 
Spain  shall  be  exposed  to  seizure  and  arrest :  and 
we  have  little  or  nothing  in  our  hands  on  this 
side  to  mend  ourselves  upon.  And  thus  much, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  which  I  have  collected  out  of 
that  excellent  speech,  concerning  the  first  main 
part,  which  was  the  eonsideration  of  the  petition 
as  it  proceeded  from  the  merchant 

There  foUoweth  now  the  second  part,  considei^ 
ing  the  petition  as  it  was  offered  in  this  House. 
Wherein  his  lordship,  after  an  afifectionate  com- 
memoration of  the  gravity,  capacity,  and  duty, 
which  he  generally  found  in  the  proceedings  ef 
this  House,  desired  us  nevertheless  to  consider  with 
him,  how  it  was  possible  that  the  entertaining^ 
petitions  concerning  private  injuries,  and  of  Ihle 
nature,  could  avoid  these  three  ineonveaiflasBe ;- 
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-iOm  finW  of  injiistieo;  tkm  tecood,  of  derogatioii 
fan  his  nHJesij^s  Mipreiiie  and  abtoluts  power 
tf  ooDclading  war  or  peace;  and  the  thiidt  of 
•one  preiudioe  in  raason  of  estate. 

For  injusttee,  it  is  plain,  and  cannot  be  denied, 
that  we  hear  but  the  one  part:  whereas  the  rule, 
•*  Audi  alteram  partem,"  is  not  of  the  formality, 
^t  of  the  essence  of  justice :  which  is  therefore 
figured  with  both  e jes  shut,  and  both  earS  open ; 
fcscanse  she  should  hear  both  sides,  and  respect 
BsHher.  So  that  if  we  should  hsp  to  give  a  right 
jodgoient,  it  might  be^  justum,"  but  not  *^  juste," 
wttboot  hearing  both  parties. 

For  the  point  of  derogation,  his  lordship  said, 
hs  knew  well  we  were  no  less  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge than  himself,  that  the  crown  of  filngland 
was  ever  invested,  amongst  other  prerogatives 
•ot  disputable,  of  an  absolute  determination  and 
fower  of  concluding  and  making  war  and  peace : 
which  that  it  was  no  new  dotation,  but  of  an 
^MCient  foundation  in  the  crown,  he  would  recite 
QAio  us  a  Dumber  of  precedents  in  the  reigns 
«f  several  kings,  and  chiefly  of  those  kings  which 
^ome  nearest  his  majesty *8  own  worthiness ; 
wbereiD  he  said,  that  he  would  not  put  his  credit 
vfKNi  ciphera  and  dates ;  because  it  was  easy  to 
Mistake  the  year  of  a  reign,  or  number  of  a  roll, 
but  be  would  avouch  them  in  substance  to  be 
perfect  and  true  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
neoords.  By  which  precedents  it  will  appear, 
that  petitions  made  in  parliament  to  kings  of  this 
•Balm,  his  majdtty*s  progenitors,  intermeddling 
with  matter  of  war  or  peace,  or  inducement  there* 
unto,  receive  small  allowance  or  success,  but 
were  always  put  off  with  dilatory  answers;  some- 
times referring  the  matter  to  their  council,  some- 
times to  their  letters,  sometimes  to  their  farther 
pleasure  and  advice,  and  such  other  forms;  ex- 
pensing plainly,  that  the  kings  meant  to  reserve 
Better  of  that  nat*«ie  entirely  to  their  own  power 
snd  pleasure. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Edward  I.,  com- 
plaint was  made  by  the  Commons,  against  the 
•objects  of  the  Rarl  of  Flanders,  with  petition  of 
isdress.  The  king's  answer  was,  *«Rex  nihil 
aliod  potest,  quam  eodem  raodo  petere ;"  that  is, 
That  the  king  could  do  no  more  but  make  request 
to  the  Karl  of  Flanders,  as  request  had  been  made 
Is  him ;  and  yet  nobody  will  imagine  but  King 
Edward  the  First  was  potent  enough  to  have  had 
his  reason  of  a  count  of  Flanders  by  a  virar ;  and 
yet  his  answer  was,  <« Nihil  aliud  potest;"  as 
giving  them  to  understand,  that  the  entering 
Into  a  war  was  a  matter  transcendent,  that  must 
not  depend  upon  such  controversies. 

In  the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Edward  III.,  the 
Commons  petitioned,  that  the  king  would  enter 
into  certain  covenants  and  eapitnlations  with  the 
Duke  of  Brabant ;  in  which  petition  there  was 
siso  inserted  somewhat  touching  a  money  matter. 
'I*he  king^s  answer  was,  That  for  that  which  ooa- 


csraed  the  moneys,  they  might  haadle  it  and  •■• 
amins  it;  but  touching  the  peace,  he  would  do  as 
to  himself  seemed  good. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Edward  III., 
the  Commons  petitioned,  that  they  might  haive 
the  trial  and  proceeding  with  certain  merchants 
strangers  as  enemies  to  Uie  state.  The  king^ 
answer  was.  It  should  remain  as  it  did  till  the 
king  had  taksn  farther  order. 

In  the  forty-fifth  year  of  King  Edward  III.,  tim 
Commons  complained  that  their  trade  with  the 
Easterlings  was  not  upon  equal  terms,  which  is 
one  of  the  points  insisted  upon  in  the  present 
petition,  and  prayed  an  alteration  and  reducemenl. 
The  king's  answer  was.  It  shall  be  so  as  occasion 
shall  require. 

In  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  ssme  king,  the  Com- 
mons petitioned  to  the  king  for  remedy  against 
the  subjects  of  Spain,  as  they  now  do,  llie 
king's  answer  was.  That  he  would  write  his 
letter  for  remedy.  Here  is  letters  of  request,  no 
letters  of  mart:  «« Nihil  potest  nisi  eodem  mode 


In  the  same  year,  the  merchants  of  York  peti- 
tioned in  parliament  against  the  Hollanders,  and 
desired  their  ships  might  be  suyed  both  in  Eng^ 
land  and  at  Calais.  The  king's  answer  was. 
Let  it  be  declared  unto  the  king's  council,  and 
they  shall  have  such  remedy  as  is  according  to 
reason. 

In  the  second  year  of  King  Richard  II.,  the 
merchants  of  the  sea-coast  did  complain  of  divers 
spoils  npon  their  ships  and  goods  by  the  Spa- 
niard. The  king's  answer  was.  That  with  the 
advice  of  his  council  he  would  procure  remedy. 

His  lordship  cited  two  other  precedents;  ths 
one«  in  the  second  year  of  King  Henry  IV.,  of  a 
petition  against  the  merchants  of  Genoa;  ths 
other,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  King  Henry  VI.,  of 
a  petition  against  the  merchants  of  the  still-yard, 
which  I  omit,  because  they  contain  no  variety  of 
answer. 

His  lordship  farther  cited  two  precedents  coih 
ceriring  other  points  of  prerogative,  which  ara 
likewise  flowers  of  the  crown ;  the  one,  toaching 
the  king's  supremacy  ecclesiastical,  the  other, 
touching  the  order  of  weights  and  measures.  Ths  ^ 
former  of  them  was  in  the  time  of  King  Richard  II., 
at  what  time  the  Commons  complained  against 
certain  encroachments  and  usurpations  of  the  pope : 
and  the  king's  answer  was,  «^The  king  hath  givea 
order  to  his  council  to  treat  with  the  bishops 
thereof."  The  other  was  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  King  Edward  I.,  at  which  time  complaint  was 
made  against  uneven  weights:  and  the  king's 
answer  was,  «*  Vocentur  partes  ad  placita  regis,  et 
fiat  justitia ;"  whereby  it  appeared,  that  the  kings 
of  this  realm  still  used  to  refer  causes  petitioikod 
in  parliament  to  the  proper  places  of  cognisance 
and  decision.  But  for  the  matter  of  war  and 
paaoe,  as  appears  in  all  the  former  precedent^! 
aa 
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•Ae  kings  erer  kept  it  in  ««icriiiio'  peetoiis, 
ID  the  shrines  of  their  own  breast,  assisted  uid 
advised  by  their  council  of  estate. 

Inasmuch  as  his  lordship  did  conclude  his 
enumeration  of  precedents  with  a  notable  prece- 
dent in  the  seyenteenth  year  of  King  Richard  II. 
a  prince  of  no  such  glory  nor  strength;  and  yet 
when  he  made  offer  to  the  Commons  in  pariiament 
that  they  should  take  into  their  considerations 
Blatter  of  war  and  peace  then  in  hand;  the 
Commonst  in  modesty,  excused  themselves,  and 
answered,  *'  The  Commons  will  not  presume  to 
treat  of  so  high  a  charge."  Out  of  all  which  pre- 
cedents his  lordship  made  this  inference,  that  as 
«•  dies  diem  docet,"  so  by  these  examples  wise 
men  will  be  admonished  to  forbear  those  petitions 
to  princes,  which  are  not  likely  to  have  either  a 
welcome  hearing,  or  an  effectual  answer. 

And  for  prejudice  that  might  come  of  handling 
and  debating  matter  of  war  and  peace  in  parlia- 
ment,  he  doubted  not,  but  that  the  wisdom  of  this 
House  did  conceive  upon  what  secret  considera- 
tions and  motives  that  point  did  depend.  For  that 
there  is  no  king  which  will  providently  and  ma- 
turely enter  into  a  war,  but  will  first  balance  his 
own  forces;  seek  to  anticipate  confederacies  and 
alliances,  revoke  his  merchants,  find  an  opportu- 
nity of  the  first  breach,  and  many  other  points, 
which,  if  they  once  do  but  take  wind,  will  prove 
▼ain  and  frustrate.  And,  therefore,  that  this 
matter,  which  is  *<  arcanum  imperii,"  one  of  the 
highest  mysteries  of  estate,  must  be  suffered  to  be 
kept  within  the  veil :  his  lordship  adding,  that 
lie  knew  not  well  whe^er,  in  that  which  he  had 
already  said  out  of  an  extreme  desire  to  give  us 
satisfaction,  he  had  not  communicated  more  parti- 
culars than  perhaps  was  requisite.  Nevertheless, 
he  confessed,  that  sometimes  parliaments  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  matter  of  war  and 
peace  in  a  generality :  but  it  was  upon  one  of 
these  two  motives ;  when  the  king  and  council 
conceived  that  either  it  was  material  to  have  some 
declaration  of  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  or  else  when  the  king  needed  to  demand 
moneys  and  aids  for  the  charge  of  the  wars; 
wherein  if  things  did  sort  to  war«  we  were  sure 
enough  to  hear  of  it:  his  lordship  hoping  that  his 
majesty  would  find  in  us  no  less  readiness  to  sup- 
port it  than  to  persuade  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  part  wherein 
his  lordship  considered  the  petition,  as  it  was  re- 
commended from  us  to  the  Upper  House;  his 
lordship  delivered  thus  much  from  their  lord- 
ships; that  they  would  make  a  good  construction 
of  our  debires,  as  those  which  they  conceived  did 
rather  spring  out  of  a  feeling  of  the  king's 
strength,  and  out  of  a  feeling  of  the  subjects' 
wrongs ;  nay,  more,  out  of  a  wisdom  and  depth  to 
declare  our  forwardness,  if  need  were,  to  assist 
his  majesty's  future  resolutions,  which  declaration 
might  be  of  good  use  for  his  majesty's  service. 


when  it  should  be  blown  abroad ;  rather,  I  stlj^ 
than  that  we  did  in  any  sort  determine  by  this 
their  overture,  to  dp  that  wrong  to  his  highnesi^s 
supreme  power,  which  haply  might  be  inferred  by 
those  that  were  rather  apt  to  make  evil  than  good 
illations  of  our  proceedings.  And  yet,  that  thdr 
lordships,  for  the  reasons  before  made,  must 
plainly  tell  us,  that  they  neither  could  nor  would 
concur  with  us,  nor  ^prove  the  course;  and 
therefore  concluded,  that  it  would  not  be  amist 
for  us,  for  our  better  contentment,  to  behold  the 
conditions  of  the  last  peace  with  Spain,  whiok 
were  of  a  strange  nature  to  him  that  duly  observes 
them;  no  forces  recalled  out  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  no  new  forces,  as  to  voluntaries,  restrained 
to  go  thither;  so  as  the  king  may  be  in  peace, 
and  never  a  subject  in  England  but  may  be  in 
war:  and  then  to  think  thus  with  ourselves,  thai 
that  king,  which  would  give  no  ground  in  making 
his  peace,  will  not  lose  any  ground,  upon  just 
provocation,to  enter  into  an  honourable  war.  And 
that  in  the  mean  time  we  should  know  thusmuch, 
that  there  could  not  be  more  forcible  negotiatioB 
on  the  king's  part,  but  blows,  to  procure  remedy 
of  those  wrongs;  nor  more  fair  promises  on  the 
King  of  Spain's  part,  to  give  contentment  con- 
cerning the  same;  and,  therefore,  that  the  event 
must  be  expected. 

And  thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  I  passed  over  the 
speech  of  this  worthy  lord,  whose  speeches,  as  I 
have  often  said,  in  regard  of  his  place  and  judg^ 
ment,  are  extraordinary  lights  to  this  House ;  and 
have  both  the  properties  of  light,  that  is,  conduct- 
ing, and  comforting.  And  although,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  man  would  have  thought  nothing  had  been  left 
to  be  said,  yet  I  shall  now  give  you  account  of 
another  speech,  full  of  excellent  matter  and  onMk 
ments,  and  without  iteration:  which,  neverthe- 
less, I  shall  report  more  compendiously,  because 
I  will  not  offer  the  speech  that  wrong,  as  to  report 
it  at  large,  when  your  miflds  percase  and  atten- 
tions are  already  wearied. 

The  other  earl,  who  usually  doth  bear  a  princi- 
pal part  upon  all  important  occasions,  used  a 
speech,  first  of  preface,  then  of  argument.  In  hie 
prefiice  he  did  deliver,  that  he  was  persuaded  that 
both  Houses  did  differ  rather  in  credulity  and  be- 
lief, than  in  intention  and  desire :  for  it  might  be 
their  lordships  did  not  believe  the  information  so 
far,  but  yet  desired  the  reformation  as  much. 

His  lordship  said  farther,  that  the  merchant 
was  a  state  and  degree  of  persons,  not  only  to  be 
respected,  but  to  be  prayed  for,  and  graced  them 
with  the  best  additions ;  that  they  were  the  con- 
voys of  our  supplies,  the  vents  of  our  abundance, 
Neptune's  almsmen,  and  fortune's  adventurers. 
His  lordship  proceeded  and  said,  this  question 
was  new  to  us,  but  ancient  to  them ;  assuring  us^ 
that  the  king  did  not  bear  in  vain  the  device  of 
the  thistle,  with  the  word,  »<  Nemo  me  laceseik 
impune ;"  and  that  as  the  multiplying  of  his  kin^ 
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ddOM  makatfa  him  feel  his  owa  power;  so  the 
naltiplyiiig  of  our  lores  and  affeetione  made  him 
tofeel  oorgrieft.  , 

For  the  arguments  or  reasons,  thej  were  five  in 
nqmberf  which  his  lordship  nsed  for  satisfying  as 
why  their  lordships  might  not  coneor  with  us  in 
this  petition.  The  first  was  the  composition  of  oar 
House,  which  he  took  in  the  first  foandation 
thereof  to  be  merely  democratical,  consisting  of 
knights  of  ^res  and  bargesses  of  towns,  and  in- 
tended to  be  of  those  that  have  their  residence, 
Tocation,  and  employment  in  the  places  for  which 
they  sore :  and  therefore  to  hare  a  private  and 
local  wisdom,  according  to  that  compass,  and  so 
not  fit  to  examine  or  determine  secrets  of  estate, 
which  depend  apon  each  Tariety  of  circam- 
stances;  and  therefore  added  to  the  precedent 
formerly  Touched,  of  the  seventeenth  of  King 
Richard  11.,  when  the  Commons  disclaimed  to  in- 
termeddle  in  matter  of  war  and  peace ;  that  their 
answer  was,  that  they  would  not  presume  to  treat 
of  so  high  and  variable  a  matter.  And  although 
hia  lordship  acknowledged  that  there  be  divers 
gentlemen,  in  the  mixture  of  our  House  that  are 
of  good  capacity  and  insight  in  matters  of  estate ; 
yet  that  was  the  accident  of  the  person,  and  not 
the  intention  of  the  place ;  and  things  were  to  be 
taken  in  the  institution,  not  in  the  practice. 

His  lordship's  second  reason  was,  that  both  by 
philosophy  and  civil  law,  »*  ordinatio  belli  et  pacis 
iBst  absoluti  imperii,*'  a  principal  flower  of  the 
erown;  which  flowers  ought  to  be  so  dear  unto 
va,  as  we  ought,  if  need  were,  to  water  them  with 
oor  blood :  for  if  those  flowers  should,  by  neglect, 
or  upon  fiieili^  and  good  afiection,  wither  and 
ftU,  the  garland  would  not  be  worth  the  wearing. 


His  lordship's  third  reason  was,  that  kings  did 
so  love  to  imitate  »*  primum  mobile,"  as  that  they 
do  not  like  to  move  in  borrowed  motions ;  so  that 
in  those  things  that  they  do  most  willingly  intend, 
yet  they  endure  not  to  be  prevented  by  request: 
whereof  he  did  allege  a  notable  example  in  King 
Edward  III.,  who  Would  not  hearken  to  the  peti- 
tion of  his  Commons,  that  besoaght  him  to  make 
the  Black  Prince  Prince  of  Wales :  but  yet,  after 
that  repulse  of  their  petition,  out  of  his  own  mere 
motion  he  created  him. 

His  lordship's  fourth  reason  was,  that  it  might 
be  some  scandal  to  step  between  the  king  and  his 
own  virtue;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  subjects 
rather  to  take  honours  from  king's  servants  and 
give  them  to  kings,  than  to  take  honours  from 
kings  and  give  them  to  their  servants :  which  he 
did  very  elegantly  set  forth  in  the  example  of 
Joab,  who,  lying  at  the  siege  of  Rabbah,  and  find- 
ing it  could  not  hold  out,  vmt  to  David  to  come 
and  take  the  honour  of  taking  the  town. 

His  lordship's  last  reason  was,  that  it  may  cast 
some  aspersion  upon  his  majesty ;  implying,  as 
if  the  king  slept  out  the  sobs  of  his  subjects, 
until  he  was  awaked  with  the  thunderbolt  of  a 
parliament. 

But  his  lordship's  conclusion  was  Tery  noble, 
which  was  with  a  protestation,  that  what  civil 
threats,  contestation,  art,  and  argument  can  do, 
hath  been  used  already  to  procure  remedy  in  this 
cause;  and  a  promise,  that  if  reason  of  state  did 
permit,  as  their  lordships  were  ready  to  spend 
their  breath  in  the  pleading  of  that  we  desire,  so 
they  would  be  ready  to  spend  their  bloods  in  the 
execution  thereof. 

This  was  the  substance  of  that  which  piwedi 
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That  ye  conceive  there  will  be  little  difi*erence 
in  opinion,  but  that  all  will  advise  the  king  not 
to  entertain  further  a  treaty,  wherein  he  hath  been 
so  manifestly  and  so  long  deluded. 

That  the  difiiculty,  therefore,  will  be  in  the  con- 
sequences thereof;  for  to  the  breach  of  treaty, 
doth  necessarily  succeed  a  despair  of  recovering 
the  palatinate  by  treaty,  and  so  the  business  fall- 
eth  upon  a  war.  And  to  that  you  will  apply  your 
speech,  as  being  the  point  of  importance,  and, 
besides,  most  agreeable  to  your  profession  and 
place. 

To  a  war,  such  as  may  promise  tnoeess,  there 


are  three  things  required :  a  just  qnarrel ;  suffi. 
cient  forces  and  provisions ;  and  a  prudent  and 
politie  choice  of  die  designs  and  actions  wherd>y 
the  war  shall  be  managed. 

For  the  quarrel,  there  cannot  be  a  more  just 
quarrel  by  the  laws  both  of  nature  and  nations, 
than  for  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
the  king's  children,  gotten  from  them  by  an 
usurping  sword,  and  an  insidious  treaty. 

But  further,  that  the  war  well  considered  is  not 
for  the  palatinate  only,  but  for  England  and 
Scotland ;  for  if  we  stay  till  the  Low  Country- 
men be  ruined,  and  the  party  of  the  PapisU  within 
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ibm  lealni  be  grown  t90  etrong,  EBg^ud^  Sootland, 
Vid  Inland  are  at  the  stake. 

Neither  do&  it  eonoem  the  state  on!  j«  but  oar 
ehnich :  other  kings.  Papists,  content  themselves 
tooiaintain  their  religion,  in  their  own  dominions ; 
but  the  kings  of  Spain  ran  a  coarse  to  make  them- 
selres  protectors  of  the  Popish  religion,  eren 
amongst  the  subjects  of  other  kings:  almost  like 
the  Ottomans,  that  profess  to  plant  the  law  of 
Mahomet  bj  the  sword ;  and  so  the  Spaniards  do 
of  the  pope^s  law.  And,  therefore,  if  either  the 
Icing^s  blood,  or  oar  blood,  or  Christ's  blood  be 
^ear  unto  as,  the  qaarrel  is  jast,  and  to  be  em- 
braced. 

For  the  point  of  safficient  forces,  the  balancing 
of  the  forces  of  these  kingdoms  and  their  allies, 
with  Spain  and  their  allies,  yoa  know  to  be  a 
matter  of  great  and  weighty  consideration ;  but 
yet  to  weigh  them  in  a  common  understanding, 
Ibr  yoar  part,  you  are  of  opinion  that  Spain  is  no 
such  giant ;  or  if  he  be  a  giant,  it  will  be  bat  like 
Goliath  and  David,  for  God  will  be  on  our  side. 

But  to  leave  these  spiritual  considerations :  you 
io  not  see  in  true  discourse  of  peace  and  war, 
that  we  ought  to  doubt  to  be  overmatched.  To 
this  opinion  you  are  led  by  two  things  which  lead 
all  men ;  by  experience,  and  by  reason. 

For  experience ;  you  do  not  find  that  for  this 
age,  take  it  for  100  years,  there  was  ever  any  en- 
eoanter  between  Spanish  and  English  of  imports 
ance,  either  by  sea  or  land,  but  the  English  came 
off  with  the  honour ;  witness  the  Lammas  day, 
the  retreat  of  Gaunt,  the  battle  of  Newport,  and 
some  others :  but  there  have  been  some  actions, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  so  memorable  as  scarce 
suffer  the  less  to  be  spoken  of.  By  sea,  that  of 
eighty-eight,  when  the  Spaniards,  putting  them- 
selves most  upon  their  stirrups,  sent  forth  that 
invincible  armada  which  should  have  swallowed 
up  England  quick ;  the  success  whereof  was,  that 
although  that  fleet  swam  like  mountains  upon  our 
seas,  yet  they  did  not  so  much  as  take  a  cock-boat 
of  ours  at  sea,  nor  fire  a  cottage  at  land,  but  came 
through  our  channel,  and  were  driven,  as  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  says,  by  squibs,  fire-boats  he  means,  from 
Calais,  and  were  soundly  beaten  by  our  ships  in 
fight,  and  many  of  them  sunk,  and  finally  durst 
not  return  the  way  they  came,  but  made  a  scat- 
tered perambulation,  full  of  shipwrecks,  by  the 
Irish  and  Scottish  seas  to  get  home  again;  just 
according  to  the  curse  of  the  Scriptures,  "  that 
they  came  out  against  us  one  way,  and  fled  before 
us  seven  ways.'*  By  land,  who  can  forget  the 
two  voyages  made  upon  the  continent  itself  of 
Spain,  that  of  Lisbon,  and  that  of  Cales,  when  in 
the  former  we  knocked  at  the  gates  of  the  greatest 
city  either  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  and  came  off 
without  seeing  an  enemy  to  look  us  in  the  face. 
And  though  we  failed  in  our  foundation,  for  that 
Antonio,  whom  we  thought  to  replace  in  his  king- 
dom, found  no  party  8t  all,  yet  it  was  a  true  trial 


of  the  gsotleaeas  of  ^tain,  whieh  soffiMEiBd  as  to 
go  and  coBM  without  any  dispute.  And  for  tke 
latter,  of  Cales,  it  ended  in  victory;  we  ravished 
a  principal  city  of  wealth  and  strength  in  the  high 
countries,  sacked  it,  fired  the  Indian  fleet  that  was 
in  the  port,  and  came  home  in  triumph ;  and  yet 
to  this  day  were  never  put  in  suit  for  it,  nor  de- 
manded reasons  for  our  doings.  Yon  ought  not 
to  forgot  the  battle  of  Kinsale  in  Ireland,  what 
time  the  Spanish  forces  were  joined  with  the 
Irish,  good  soldiers  as  themselves,  or  better,  and 
exceeded  us  far  in  number,  and  yet  they  were  soon 
defeated,  and  their  general  D'Avila  taken  pri- 
soner, and  that  war  by  that  battle  quenched  and 
ended. 

And  it  is  worthy  to  be  noted  how  much  our 
power  in  those  days  was  inferior  to  our  present 
state.  Then,  a  lady  old,  and  owner  only  of  Eng. 
land,  entangled  with  the  revolt  of  Ireland,  and  her 
confederates  of  Holland  much  weaker,  and  in  no 
conjuncture.  Now,  a  famous  king,  and  strength- 
ened with  a  prince  of  singular  expectation,  and  in 
the  prime  of  his  years,  owner  of  the  entire  isle  of 
Britain,  enjoying  Ireland  populate  and  quiet,  and 
infinitely  more  supported  by  confederates  of  the 
Low  Countries,  Denmark,  divers  of  the  princes 
of  Germany,  and  others.  As  for  the  compaiison 
of  Spain  as  it  was  then,  and  as  it  is  now,  yoa 
will  for  good  respects  forbear  to  speak ;  only  yoa 
will  say  this,  that  Spain  was  then  reputed  to  have 
the  wisest  council  of  Europe,  and  not  a  coaneil 
that  will  come  at  the  whistle  of  a  favourite. 

Another  point  of  experience  you  would  not 
speak  of,  if  it  were  not  that  there  is  a  wonderful 
erroneous  observation,  which  walketh  about,  con- 
trary to  all  the  true  account  of  time;  and  it  is,  tbaft 
the  Spaniard,  where  he  once  gets  in,  will  seldom 
or  never  be  got  out  again ;  and  they  give  it  an  ill- 
favoured  simile,  which  you  will  not  name,  but 
nothing  is  less  true :  they  got  footing  at  Brest, 
and  some  other  parts  in  Britain,  and  quitted  it : 
they  had  Calais,  Ardes,  Amiens,  and  were  part 
beaten  out,  and  part  they  rendered:  they  had 
. Veroplles  in  Savoy,  and  fairly  led  it :  they  had 
the  other  day  the  Valtoline,  and  now  have  put  it 
in  deposit.  What  they  will  do  at  Ormns  we 
shall  see.  So  that,  to  speak  truly  of  latter  times, 
they  have  rather  poached  and  offered  at  a  number 
of  enterprises,  than  maintained  any  constantly. 
And  for  Germany,  in  more  ancient  time,  their 
great  Emperor  Charies,  after  he  had  Germany  al- 
most in  his  fist,  was  forced  in  the  end  to  go  from 
Isburgh,  as  it  were  in  a  mask  by  torch-light,  and 
to  quit  every  foot  of  his  new  acquests  in  Ger- 
many, which  you  hope  likewise  will  be  the  here- 
ditary issue  of  this  late  purchase  of  the  Palati- 
nate.    And  thus  much  for  experience. 

For  reason:  it  hath  many  branches ;  yon  will 
but  extract  a  few  first.  It  is  a  nation  thin  sown 
of  men,  partly  by  reason  of  the  sterility  of  their 
soU,  and  partly  because  their  natives  are  exhaust 
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\f  to  many  emplojmeiits  in  8«oh  Tist  temtoriM 
M  they  poBsess,  so  that  it  hmth  been  counted  a 
kind  of  miracle  to  aee  together  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  native  Spaniarda  in  an  army.  And  al- 
ihoogh  they  hare  at  this  time  great  numbers  of 
miscellany  soldiers  in  their  armies  and  garrisons, 
jet,  if  there  should  be  the  misfortune  of  a  battle, 
they  are  ever  long  about  it  to  draw  on  supplies. 

They  tell  a  tale  of  a  Spanish  ambassador  that 
-was  brought  to  see  their  treasury  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice,  and  still  he  looked  down  to  the  ground; 
and  being  asked  the  reason,  said,  *»  he  was  look- 
ing to  aee  whether  the  treasure  had  any  root,  so 
that,  if  that  were  spent,  it  would  grow  again;  as 
his  master's  had."  But,  howsoever  it  be  of  their 
treasure,  certainly  their  forces  have  scarcely  any 
root,  or  at  least  such  a  root  as  putteth  forth  very 
poorly  and  slowly ;  whereas,  there  is  not  in  the 
world  again  such  a  spring  and  seminary  of  mili- 
tary people  as  is  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
nor  of  seamen  as  is  this  island  and  the  Low 
Countries :  so  as  if  the  wars  should  mow  them 
down,  yet  they  suddenly  may  be  supplied  and 
come  up  again. 

A  second  reason  is,  and  it  is  the  principal,  that 
if  we  truly  consider  the  greatness  of  Spain,  it 
consisteth  chiefly  in  their  treasure,  and  their  trear 
sure  in  their  Indies,  and  their  Indies,  both  of 
them,  is  but  an  accession  to  such  as  are  masters 
by  sea;  so  as  this  axle-tree,  whereupon  their 
greatness  turns,  is  soon  cut  a*two  by  any  that 
shall  be  stronger  than  they  at  sea.  So  then  you 
report  yourself  to  their  opinions,  and  the  opinions 
of  all  men,  enemies  or  whosoever ;  whether  that 
the  maritime  forces  of  Britain  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries are  not  able  to  beat  them  at  sea.  For  if  that 
be,  you  see  the  chain  is  broken  from  shipping  to 
Indies,  from  Indies  to  treasure,  and  from  treasure 
to  greatness. 

The  third  reason,  which  hath  some  affinity 
with  this  second,  is  a  point  comfortable  to  hear  in 
the  state  that  we  now  are:  wars  are  generally 


canses  of  poverty  and  consumption.  The  natnro 
of  this  war,  you  are  persuaded,  will  be  matter 
of  restorative  and  enriching;  so  that,  if  we  go 
roundly  on  with  supplies  and  provisions  at  the 
first,  the  war  in  continuance  will  find  itself. 
That  you  do  but  point  at  this,  .and  will  not  en* 
large  it. 

Lastly,  That  it  is  not  a  little  to  be  considered, 
that  the  greatness  of  Spain  is  not  only  distracted 
extremely,  and  therefore  of  less  force ;  but  built 
upon  no  very  sound  foundations,  and  therefore 
they  have  the  less  strength  by  any  assured  and 
confident  confederacy.  With  France  they  are  in 
competition  for  Navarre,  Milan,  Naples,  and  the 
Franche  County  of  Burgundy ;  with  the  see  of , 
Rome,  for  Naples  also ;  for  Portugal,  with  the 
right  heirs  of  that  line ;  for  that  they  have  in  their 
Low  Countries,  with  the  United  Provinces ;  for 
Ormus,  now,  with  Persia;  for  Valencia,  with  the 
Moors  expulsed  and  their  confoderates ;  for  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  with  all  the  world.  So 
that,  if  every  bird  had  his  feather,  Spain  would  be 
left  wonderful  naked.  But  yet  there  is  a  greater 
confederation  against  them  than  by  means  of  any 
of  these  quarrels  or  titles ;  and  that  is  contracted 
by  the  fear  that  almost  all  nations  have  of  their 
ambition,  whereof  men  see  no  end.  And  thus 
much  for  balancing  of  their  forces. 

For  the  last  point,  which  is  the  choice  of  the 
designs  and  enterprises,  in  which  to  conduct  the 
war ;  you  will  not  now  speak,  because  you  should 
be  forced  to  descend  to  divers  particulars,  where- 
of some  are  of  a  more  open,  and  some  of  a  more 
secret  nature.  But  that  you  would  move  the  House 
to  make  a  selected  committee  for  that  purpose ;  not 
to  estrange  the  House  in  any  sort,  but  to  prepare 
things  for  them,  giving  them  power  and  commission 
to  call  before  them,  and  to  confer  with  any  martial 
men  or  others  that  are  not  of  the  House,  that  they 
shall  think  fit,  for  their  advice  and  information : 
and  so  to  give  an  account  of  the  business  to  a 
general  committee  of  the  whole  House* 


CONSIDERATIONS 

TOUCHING  A  WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 

IirSCRIBKD  TO  PRINCE  CHARLES, 

auro  mdcxxiv. 


Your  highness  hath  an  imperial  name.  It  was  a 
Charles  that  brought  the  empire  first  into  France ; 
a  Charles  that  brought  it  first  into  Spain ;  why 
should  not  Great  Britain  have  its  turn  1  But  to  lay 
aside  all  that  may  seem  to  have  a  show  of  fumes 
and  fiuiciee,  and  to  speak  solids :  a  war  with  Spaiuy 

Vol.  II.— «6 


if  the  king  shall  enter  into  it,  is  a  mighty  work : 
it  requireth  strong  materials,  and  active  motions. 
He  that  saith  not  so,  is  zealous,  but  not  according 
to  knowledge.  But,  nevertheless,  Spain  is  no  such 
giant,  and  he  that  thinketh  Spain  to  be  some 
great  overmatch  for  this  estate^  assisted  as  it  is 
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•nd  maj  be,  it  no  good  rointman;  but  lakes 
greetnees  of  kin^omsaceordinf  to  tbeir  bolk  and 
carreney,  and  not  after  their  intrtnsie  ralae. 
Altkoogb,  tberelbre,  I  had  wholly  sequestered  my 
thonghts  from  eivil  afiairs,  yet,  becaase  it  is  a  new 
case,  and  oonoerneth  my  country  infinitely,  I  ob- 
tained of  myself  to  set  down,  out  of  long  eon- 
tinned  experience  in  business  of  estate,  and  much 
oonversation  in  books  of  policy  and  history,  what 
I  thought  pertinent  to  this  business ;  and  in  all 
fanmbleness  present  it  to  your  highness :  hoping 
that  at  least  you  will  discern  the  strength  of  my 
affection  through  the  weakness  of  my  abilities: 
for  the  Spaniard  hath  a  good  proTerb,  *<  De  suario 
si  empre  eon  la  calentura ;"  there  is  no  heat  of 
affection,  but  is  joined  ¥rith  some  idleness  of  brain. 

To  a  war  are  required,  a  just  quarrel ;  sufficient 
forces  and  prorisions ;  and  a  prudent  choice  of 
the  desigrns.  So,  then,  I  ¥rill  first  justify  the  quar- 
rel; secondly,  balance  the  forces;  and  lastly, 
propound  Tariety  of  designs  for  choice,  but  not 
adfise  the  choice;  for  that  were  not  fit  fcHr  a 
writing  of  this  nature;  neither  is  it  a  subject 
within  the  level  of  my  judgment ;  I  being,  in 
effect,  a  stranger  to  the  present  occurrences. 

Wars,  I  speak  not  of  ambitious  predatory  wars, 
are  suits  of  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  God's  justice, 
where  there  are  no  superiors  on  earth  to  determine 
the  cause :  and  they  are,  as  cinl  pleas  are,  plaints, 
or  defences.  There  are  therefore  three  just 
grounds  of  war  with  Spain :  one  plaint,  two  upon 
defence.  Solomon  saith,  *•  A  cord  of  three  is  not 
easily  broken  :**  but  especially  when  every  of  the 
lines  would  hold  single  by  itself.  They  are 
these :  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate ;  a  just  fear 
of  the  subversion  of  our  civil  estate ;  a  just  fear 
of  the  subversion  of  our  church  and  religion.  For, 
in  the  handling  of  the  two  last  grounds  of  war,  I 
shall  make  it  plain,  that  wars  preventive  upon 
just  (ears  are  true  defensives,  as  well  as  upon 
actual  invasions :  and  again,  that  wars  defensive 
for  religion,  I  speak  not  of  rebellion,  are  most 
Just :  though  offensive  wars  for  religion  are  sel- 
dom to  bb  approved,  or  never,  unless  they  have 
some  mixture  of  civil  titles.  But  all  that  I  shall 
say  in  this  whole  argument,  will  be  but  like  bot- 
toms of  thread  close  wound  up,  which,  with  a 
good  needle,  perhaps,  may  be  flourished  into  large 
works. 

For  the  asserting  of  the  justice  of  the  quarrel, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  I  shall  not  go  so 
high  as  to  discuss  the  right  of  the  war  of  Bohe- 
mia; which  if  it  be  freed  from  doubt  on  our  part, 
then  there  is  no  colour  nor  shadow  why  the  Pala- 
tinate should  be  retained ;  the  ravishing  whereof 
was  a  mere  excursion  of  the  first  wrong,  and  a 
super  injustice.  But  I  do  not  take  myself  to  be 
80  perfect  in  the  customs,  transactions,  and  privi- 
leges of  that  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  as  to  be  fit  to 
handle  ^at  part:  and  I  will  not  offer  at  that  I 
cannot  master*     Yet  this  I  will  say.  In  passage, 


positively  and  resohitely ;  diat  it  is  impossible  ao^ 
elective  monarchy  should  be  so  free  and  absoluto 
as  an  hereditary ;  nojnore  than  it  is  possible  for 
a  father  to  have  so  full  power  and  interest  in  aa 
adoptive  son  as  in  a  natural ;  ^*  quia  naturalis  ob- 
ligatio  fortior  civili."  And  again,  that  received 
maxim  is  almost  unshaken  and  infallible ;  «« Nil 
magis  natur»  consentaneum  est,  quam  ut  iisdem 
modis  res  dissolvantur,  quibus  consCituuntur.'' 
So  tiiat  if  the  part  of  the  people  or  estate  be  some- 
what in  the  election,  you  cannot  make  them  nulls 
or  ciphers  in  the  privation  or  translation.  And  if 
it  be  said,  that  this  is  a  dangerous  opinion  for  th* 
pope,  emperor,  and  elective  kings ;  it  is  true,  it  i» 
a  dangerous  opinion,  and  ought  to  be  a  dangeroov 
opinion,  to  such  personal  popes,  empen^s,  or 
elective  kings,  as  shall  transcend  iheix  limits,  and 
become  tyrannical.  But  it  is  a  safe  and  sound 
opinion  for  their  sees,  empires,  and  kingdoms; 
and  for  themselves  also,  if  they  be  wise;  «« pleni- 
tude potestatis  est  plenitude  tempestatis.*'  But 
the  chief  cause  why  I  do  not  search  into  this 
point  is,  because  I  need  it  not.  And  in  handling 
the  right  of  a  war,  I  am  not  willing  to  intermix 
matter  doubtful  with  that  which  is  out  of  doubt. 
For  as  in  capital  causes,  wherein  but  one  man*» 
life  is  in  question,  ^  in  favorem  vits"  the  evidence 
ought  to  be  clear;  so  much  more  in  a  judg- 
ment upon  a  war,  which  is  capital  to  thousands. 
I  suppose  therefore  the  worst,  that  the  offensive 
war  upon  Bohemia  had  been  unjust;  and  then 
make  the  case,  which  is  no  sooner  made  ^than  re- 
solved ;  if  it  be  made  not  enwrapped,  but  plainly 
and  perspicuously.  Itisthis^^inthesi.'*  An  offen- 
sive war  is  made,  which  is  unjust  in  the  aggres- 
sor ;  the  prosecution  and  race  of  the  war  carrieth 
the  defendant  to  assail  and  invade  the  ancient  and 
indubitate  patrimony  of  the  first  aggressor,  who 
is  now  turned  defendant;  shall  he  sit  down  and  not 
put  himself  in  defence  1  Or  if  he  be  dispossessed^ 
shall  he  not  make  a  war  for  the  recovery  1  No 
man  is  so  poor  of  judgment  as  will  affirm  it.  The 
castle  of  Cadmus  was  taken,  and  the  ci^  of 
Thebes  itself  invested  by  Phcebidas  the  LaMd»- 
monian,  insidiously,  and  in  violation  of  league : 
the  process  of  this  action  drew  on  a  re-surprise  of 
the  casUe  by  the  Thebans,  a  recovery  of  the 
town,  and  a  current  of  the  war  even  unto  the  walls 
of  Sparta.  I  demand,  was  the  defence  of  the  city 
of  Sparta,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Thebans  out 
of  the  Laconian  territories,  unjust  1  The  sharing 
of  that  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  lieth 
upon  the  river  of  Adda,  by  the  Venetians,  upon 
contract  with  the  French,  was  an  ambitious  and 
unjust  purchase.  This  wheel  set  on  going,  did 
pour  a  war  upon  the  Venetians  with  such  a  tem- 
pest, as  Padua  and  Trevigi  were  taken  from  them* 
and  all  their  dominions  upon  the  continent  of  Italy 
abandoned,  and  they  confined  within  the  salt 
waters.  Will  any  man  say,  that  the  memorable 
recovery  and  defence  of  Paduai  when  the  gentle* 
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ftteii  of  Venice,  annsed  to  the  ware,  ont  of  the 
lore  of  tlieir  coantry,  became  brave  and  martial 
fKe  firet  day,  and  eo  likewise  the  re-adeption  of 
Trerigi,  and  the  rest  of  their  dominions,  was  mat- 
ter of  scruple,  whether  just  or  no,  becanse  it  had 
Bovree  from  a  qnanel  HI  begun  1  The  war  of  the 
Dnke  of  Urbin,  nephew  to  Pope  Julius  the  Second, 
when  he  made  himself  head  of  the  Spanish  routi- 
Bsers,  was  as  unjust  as  unjust  might  be ;  a  sup- 
port of  desperate  rebels ;  an  inrasion  of  St.  Peter's 
pelrimonj,  and  what  you  will.  The  race  of  this 
war  fell  upon  the  loss  of  ITrbin  itself,  which  was 
the  duke's  undoubted  right ;  yet,  in  this  case,  no 
penitentiary,  though  he  had  enjoined  him  never 
80  strait  penance  to  expiate  his-  first  offence, 
would  have  counselled  him  to  have  given  over  the 
pursuit  of  his  right  for  Urbin ;  which,  after,  he 
prosperously  re-obtained,  and  hath  transmitted  to 
Ins  dimtly  yet  until  this  day.  Nothing  more  on- 
just  than  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in 
8B  upon  OUT  seas :  for  our  land  was  holy  land  to 
them,  they  might  not  touch  it ;  shall  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  defence  of  Lisbon,  or  Cales,  after- 
wards, was  unjust  t  There  be  thousands  of  ex- 
amples; ('utor  in  re  non  dubia  exeroplis  non 
necessariis  :'*  the  reason  is  plain ;  wars  are  **  vin- 
dtcte,*'  revenges,  reparations.  But  revenges  are 
not  infinite,  but  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
first  wrong  or  damage.  And,  therefore,  when  a 
voluntary  offensive  war,  by  the  design  or  fortune 
of  the  war,  is  turned  to  a  necessary  defensive 
war,  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  is  changed,  and  it 
is  a  new  act  to  begin.  For  the  particular  actions 
of  war,  though  they  are  complicate  in  fact,  yet 
they  are  separate  and  distinct  in  right:  like  to 
cross  suits  in  civil  pleas,  which  are  sometimes 
both  just.  But  this  is  so  clear,  as  needeth  no 
farther  to  be  insisted  upon.  And  yet  if  in  things 
so  cleat,  it  were  fit  to  speak  of  more  or  less  clear 
in  our  present  cause,  it  is  tlie  more  clear  on  our 
part,  because  the  possession  of  Bohemia  is  settled 
with  the  emperor.  For  though  it,  be  true,  that 
"non  datur  compensatio  injuriarum;"  yet  were 
there  somewhat  more  colour  to  detain  the  Palati- 
nate, as  in  the  nature  of  a  recovery,  in  value  or 
compensation,  if  Bohemia  had  bieen  lost,  or  were 
still  the  stage  of  war.  Of  this,  therefore,  I  speak 
BO  more.  As  for  the  title  of  proscription  or  for- 
feitare,  wherein  the  emperor,  upon  the  matter, 
hath  been  judge  and  party,  and  hath  justiced 
himself,  God  forbid  but  that  it  should  well  endure 
an  appeal  to  a  war.  For  certainly  the  court  of 
heaven  is  as  well  a  chancery  to  save  and  debar 
forfeitures,  as  a  court  of  common  law  to  decide 
rights ;  and  there  would  be  work  enough  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  other  parts,  if  imperial  forfeit- 
ures should  go  for  good  titles. 

Thus  much  for  the  first  ground  of  war  with 
Spain,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  plaint  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  Palatinate :  omitting  here  that  which 
might  be  the  seed  of  a  larger  discourse,  and  is 


verified  by  a  number  of  examples ;  that  whatso- 
ever is  gained  by  an  abusive  treaty,  ought  to  be 
restored  "in  integrum:"  as  we  see  the  daily 
experrance  of  this  in  civil  pleas;  for  the  images 
of  great  things  are  best  seen  contracted  into  small 
glasses :  we  see,  I  say,  that  all  pretorian  courts, 
if  any  of  the  parties  be  entertained  or  laid  asleep, 
under  pretence  of  arbitrement  or  accord,  and  that 
the  other  party,  during  that  time,  doth  cautelously 
get  the  start  and  advantage  at  common  law, 
though  it  be  to  judgment  and  execution;  yet  the 
pretorian  court  will  set  back  all  things  "  in  statu 
quo  prius,"  no  respect  had  to  such  eviction  or 
dispossession.  Lastly,  let  there  be  no  mistaking ; 
as  if  when  I  speak  of  a  war  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate,  I  meant,  that  it  mast  be  "  in  linea 
fecta,"  upon  that  place:  for  look  into  "jus 
fecide,"  and  all  examples,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  be  without  scruple,  that  after  a  legation  "  ad  res 
repetendas,"  and  a  refusal,  and  a  denunciation  or 
indiction  of  a  war,  the  war  is  no  more  confined  to 
the  place  of  the  quarrel,  but  is  left  at  large 
and  to  choice,  as  to  the  particular  conducing 
designs,  as  opportunities  and  advantages  shall 
invite. 

To  proceed  therefore  to  the  second  ground  of  a 
war  with  Spain,  we  have  set  it  down  to  be,  a  just 
fear  of  the  subversion  of  our  civil  estate.  So, 
then,  the  war  is  not  for  the  Palatinate  only,  but  for 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  our  king,  our  prince, 
our  nation,  all  that  we  have.  Wherein  two  things 
are  to  be  proved :  The  one,  that  a  just  fear,  with- 
out an  actual  invasion  or  offence,  is  a  sufficient 
ground  of  a  war,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  true 
defensive :  the  other,  that  we  have  tow^ds  Spain 
cause  of  just  fear;  I  say,  just  fear:  for  as  the 
civilians  do  well  define,  that  the  legal  fear  is 
"Justus  metus  qui  cadit  in  constantem  virum"  in 
private .  causea :  so  there  is  "Justus  metus  qui 
cadit  in  constantem  senatum,  in  causa  publica;" 
not  out  of  umbrages,  light  jealousies,  apprehen- 
sions afar  off,  but  out  of  clear  foresight  of  immi- 
nent danger. 

Concerning  the  former  proposition,  it  is  good 
to  hear  what  time  saith.'  Thucydides,  in  his 
inducement  to  his  story  of  the  great  war  of 
Peloponnesus,  -sets  down  in  plain  terms,  that  the 
true  cause  of  that  war  was  the  overgrowing  great- 
ness of  the  Athenians,  and  the  fear  tliat  the 
Lacedsmonians  stood  in  thereby ;  and  doth  not 
doubt  to  call  it,  a  necessity  imposed  upon  the 
Lacedaemonians  of  a  war;  which  are  the  words 
of  a  mere  defensive:  adding  that  the  other  causes 
were  but  specious  and  popular.  ««Verissimam 
quidem,  sed  minime  sermone  celebratam,  arbitror 
extitisse  belli  causam,  Aihenienses,  magnoseffec- 
tos  et  Ladedsemoniis  formidolosos,  necessitatem 
illis  imposuisse  bellandi:  quae  autcm  propalam 
ferehantar  utrinque  cause,  istae  fuerant,  &c.** 
"  The  truest  cause  of  this  war,  thougli  least  voiced, 
I  conceive  to  have  been  this ;  that  the  Athenians, 
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being  grown  great,  to  the  terror  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, did  impose  upon  them  a  necessi^  of  a 
war :  but  the  causes  that  went  abroad  in  speech 
were  these,  &c/'  Sulpitios  Galba,  consul,  when 
he  persuaded  the  Romans  to  a  preyentive  war, 
with  the  later  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  in  regard 
of  the  great  preparations  which  Philip  had  then 
on  foot,  and  his  designs  to  ruin  some  of  the 
confederates  of  the  Romans,  confidently  saith, 
that  they  who  took  that  for  an  offensire  war,  un- 
derstood not  the  state  of  the  question.  "  Ignoiare 
ridemini  mihi,  Quirites,  non,  utrum  helium  an 
pacem  habeatis,  tos  consnli,  neque  enim  liberum 
id  yobis  permittet  Philippus,  qui  terra  marique 
ingens  helium  molitur,  sed  utrum  in  Macedoniam 
legiones  transportetis,  an  hostem  in  Italiam 
recipiatis.'*  «*  Ye  seem  to  me,  ye  Romans,  not  to 
understand,  that  the  consultation  before  you  is  not, 
whether  you  shall  have  war  or  peace,  for  Philip 
will  take  order  you  shall  be  no  choosers,  who 
prepareth  a  mighty  war  both  by  land  and  sea,  but 
whether  you  shall  transport  the  war  into  Macedon, 
or  receive  it  into  Italy."  Antiochus,  when  he 
incited  Prusias,  King  of  Bithynia,  at  that  time  in 
league  with  the  Romans,  to  join  with  him  in  war 
against  them,  setteth  before  him  a  just  fear  of  the 
overspreading  greatness  of  the  Romans  comparing 
it  to  a  fire  that  continually  took,  and  spread  from 
kmgdom  to  kingdom:  "Venire  Romanes  ad 
omnia  regna  toUenda,  ut  nullum  usquam  orbis 
terrarum  nisi  Romanum  imperium  esset;  Philip- 
pum  et  Nabin  expugnatos,  se  tertium  peti;  ut 
quisque  proximus  ab  oppresso  sit,  per  omnes  velut 
continens  incendium  pervasurum:"  «*That  the 
Romans  came  to  pull  down  all  kingdoms,  and  to 
make  the  state  of  Rome  a  universal  monarchy ; 
that  Philip  and  Nabis  were  already  ruinated,  and 
now  was  his  turn  to  be  assailed ;  so  that,  as  every 
state  lay  next  to  the  other  that  was  oppressed,  so 
ishe  fire  perpetually  grazed.*'  Wherein  it  is  well 
to  be  noted,  that  towards  ambitious  states,  which 
are  noted  to  aspire  to  great  monarchies,  and  to  seek 
upon  all  occasions  to  enlarge  their  dominions, 
•«  crescunt  argumenta  justi  metus ;"  all  particular 
fears  do  grow  and  multiply  out  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  general  courses  and  practice  of  such 
states.  Therefore,  in  deliberations  of  war  against 
the  Turk,  it  hath  been  often,  with  great  judgment, 
maintained,  that  Christian  princes  and  states  have 
always  a  sufficient  ground  of  invasive  war  against 
the  enemy ;  not  for  cause  of  religion,  but  upon  a 
just  fear ;  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  fundamental  law 
in  the  Turkish  empire,  that  they  may,  without  any 
other  provocation,  make  war  upon  Christendom 
for  the  propagation  of  their  law ;  so  that  there 
lieth  upon  ftie  Christians  a  perpetual  fear  of  a 
war,  haiiging  over  their  heads,  from  them ;  and 
therefore  they  may  at  all  times,  as  they  think  good, 
be  upon  the  prevention.  Demosthenes  exposeth  to 
scorn  wars  which  are  not  preventive,  comparing 
those  that  make  them  to  country  fellows  in  a 


fencing-school,  that  never  ward  till  the  blow  bo 
past :  •*  Ut  barbari  pugiles  dimicare  sdent,  ita  vos 
bellum  geritis  cum  Philippe :  ex  his  enim  is,  qui 
ictus  est,  ictui  semper  inheret;  quod  si  eum  alibi 
verberes,  illo  manus  transfert;  ictum  autem  de- 
pellere,  ant  prospicere,  neque  scit  neque  vult.** 
*<  As  country  fellows  use  to  do  when  they  play  at 
wasters,  such  a  kind  of  war  do  you,  Athenians, 
make  with  Philip ;  for  with  them  he  that  gets  a 
blow  straight  falleth  to  ward,  when  the  blow  is 
passed;  and  if  you  strike  him  in  another  place, 
thither  goes  his  hand  likewise :  but  to  put  by,  or 
foresee  a  blow,  they  neither  have  the  skill,  nor  the 
will." 

Clinias  the  Candian,  in  Plato,  speaks  despe-. 
rately  and  wildly,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  peace  between  nations ;  but  that  every  nation 
expects  but  his  advantage  to  war  upon  another. 
But  yet  in  that  excess  of  speech  there  is  thus 
much  that  may  have  a  civil  construction ;  namely, 
that  every  state  ought  to  stand  upon  its  guard,  and 
rather  prevent  than  be  prevented.  His  words  are, 
«« Quam  rem  fere  vocant  pacem,  nudum  et  inane 
nomen  eat;  revera  autem  omnibus,  ad  versus  om- 
nes civitates,  bellum  sempitemum  perdurat." 
('  That  which  men  for  the  most  part  call  peace,  is 
but  a  naked  and  empty  name ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  there  is  ever  between  all  estates  a  secret  war." 
I  know  well  this  speech  is  the  objection  and  not 
the  decision,  and  that  it  is  after  reifuted ;  but  yet, 
as  I  said  before,  it  bears  thus  much  of  truth,  that 
if  that  general  malignity,  and  predisposition  to 
war,  which  he  untruly  figureth  to  be  in  all  nations, 
be  produced  and  extended  to  a  just  fear  of  being 
oppressed,  then  it  is  no  more  a  true  peace,  but  a 
name  of  a  peace. 

As  for  the  opinion  of  Iphicrates  the  Athenian, 
it  demands  not  so  much  towards  a  war  as  a  just 
fear,  but  rather  cometh  near  the  opinion  of 
Clinias ;  as  if  there  were  ever  amongst  nations  a 
brooding  of  a  war,  and  that  there  is  no  sure  league 
but  impuissance  to  do  hurt.  For  he,  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Lacedsmonians,  speaketh  plain 
language;  telling  them,  there  could  be  no  true 
and  secure  peace,  except  the  Lacedemonians 
yrelded  to  those  things,  which  being  granted,  it 
would  be  no  longer  in  their  power  to  hurt  the 
Athenians,  though  they  would :  and  to  say  truth, 
if  one  mark  it  well,  this  was  in  all  memory  the 
main  piece  of  wisdom,  in  strong  and  prudent 
counsels,  to  be  in  perpetual  watch,  that  the  states 
about  them  should  neither  by  approach,  nor  by 
increase  of  dominion,  nor  by  ruining  confederates, 
nor  by  blocking  of  trade,  nor  by  any  the  like 
means,  have  it  in  their  power  to  hur^or  annoy  the 
states  they  serve ;  and  whensoever  any  such  cause 
did  but  appear,  straightways  to  buy  it  out  with  a 
war,  and  never  take  up  peace  at  credit  and  upon 
interest.  It  is  so  memorable,  as  it  is  yet  as  fresh 
as  if  it  were  done  yesterday,  how  that  triumvirate 
of  kbgs,  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  Francis 
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tiie  First  of  France,  and  Charles  the  FifUi,  emperor 
and  King  of  Spain,  were  in  their  times  so  proyi- 
dent,  as  scarce  a  palm  of  ground  oonld  be  gotten 
by  either  of  the  three,  bat  that  the  other  two 
would  be  sure  to  do  their  best,  to  set  the  balance 
of  Europe  upright  again.  And  the  like  diligence 
was  used  in  tiie^age  before  by  that  league,  where- 
with Guicciardine  be^nneth  his  story,  and  maketh 
it,  as  it  were,  the  calendar  of  the  good  days  of 
Itdy,  which  was  contracted  between  Ferdinando, 
King  of  Naples,  Lorenzo  of  Medici,  Potentate  of 
Florence,  and  Lodovico  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan, 
designed  chiefly  against  the  growing  power  of  the 
Venetians ;  but  yet  so,  as  the  confederates  had  a 
perpetoal  eye  one  upon  another,  that  none  of  them 
should  overtop.  To  conclude,  therefore ;  howso- 
erer  some  schoolmen,  otherwise  reverend  men, 
yet  fitter  to  guide  penknives  than  swords,  seem 
precisely  to  stand  upon  it,  that  every  offensive 
war  must  be  *«ultio,'*  a  revenge,  that  presupposeth 
•  precedent  assault  or  injury ;  yet  neither  do  they 
descend  to  this  point,  which  we  now  handle,  of  a 
just  fear;  neither  are  they  of  authority  to  judge 
this  question  against  all  the  precedents  of  time. 
For,  certainly,  as  long  as  men  are  men,  the  sons,  as 
the  poets  allude,  of  Prometheus,  and  not  of  Epirae- 
theus,  and  as  long  as  reason  is  reason,  a  just  fear 
will  be  a  just  cause  of  a  preventive  war;  but 
especially  if  it  be  part  of  the  case,  that  there  be  a 
nation  that  is  manifestly  detected  to  aspire  to 
monarchy  and  new  acquest;  then  other  states, 
assuredly,  cannot  be  justly  accused  for  not  staying 
for  the  first  blow;  or  for  not  accepting  Poly- 
phemus's  courtesy,  to  be  the  last  that  shall  be 
eaten  up. 

Nay,  I  observe  farther,  that  in  that  passage  of 
Plato  which  I  cited  before,  and  even  in  the  tenet 
of  that  person  that  beareth  the  resolving  part,  and 
not  the  objecting  part,  a  just  fear  is  justified  for  a 
cause  of  an  invasive  war,  though  Ihe  same  fear 
proceed  not  from  the  fault  of  the  foreign  state  to 
be  assailed :  for  it  is  there  insinuated,  that  if  a 
state,, out  of  the  distemper  of  their  own  body,  do 
fear  sedition  and  intestine  troubles  to  break  out 
amongst  themselves,  they  may  discharge  their 
own  ill  humours  upon  a  foreign  war  for  a  cure. 
And  this  kind  of  cure  was  tendered  by  Jasper 
Coligni,  Admiral  of  France,  to  Charles  the  Ninth, 
the  French  king,  when  by  a  vive  and  forcible  per- 
suasion he  moved  him  to  a  war  upon  Flanders,  for 
the  better  extinguishment  of  the  civil  wars  of 
France ;  but  neither  was  that  counsel  prosperous ; 
neither  will  I  maintain  that  position :  for  I  will 
never  set  politics  against  ethics;  especially  for 
that  true  ethics  are  but  as  a  handmaid  to  divinity 
and  religion.  Surely  St  Thomas,  who  had  tiie 
largest  heart  of  tlie  school  divines,  bendeth  chiefly 
his  style  against  the  depraved  passions  which 
leign  in  making  wars,  spring  out  of  St.  Augus- 
tine :  **  Nocendi  cupiditas,  ulciscendi  crudelitas, 
implacatos  et  implaoabilis  animus,  feritas  lebel- 


landi,  libido  dominandi,  et  si  quae  sunt  similia, 
haec  sunt  que  in  bellis  jure  culpantur.'*  And  the 
same  St.  Thomas  in  his  own  text,  defining  of  the 
just  causes  of  a  war,  doth  leave  it  upon  very 
general  terms :  «<  Requiritur  ad  helium  causa  justa, 
ut  scilicet  illi,  qui  impugnantur,  propter  aliquam 
culpam  impugnationem  mereanter :"  for  *«  impug- 
natio  culpn*'  is  a  far  more  general  word  than  **  ultio 
injurie.'*  And  thus  much  for  the  first  proposition, 
of  the  second  ground  of  a  war  with  Spain :  namely, 
that  a  just  fear  is  a  just  cause  of  a  war ;  and  that 
a  preventive  war  is  a  true  defensive. 

The  second  or  minor  proposition  was  this ;  that 
this  kingdom*  hath  cause  of  just  fear  of  overthrow 
frtm  Spain.  Wherein  it  is  true,  that  fears  are 
ever  seen  in  dimmer  lights  than  ^cts.  And,  on 
the  other  side,  fears  use,  many  times,  to  be  repre- 
sented in  such  an  imaginary  fashion,  as  tiiey 
rather  dazzle  men's  eyes  than  open  them:  and 
therefore  I  will  speak  in  that  manner  which  the 
subject  requires;  that  is,  probably,  and  mode- 
rately, and  briefly.  Neither  will  I  deduce  these 
fears  to  present  occurrences ;  but  point  only  at 
general  grounds,  leaving  the  rest  to  more  secret 
counsels. 

Is  it  nothing,  that  the  crown  of  Spain  hath  en- 
larged the  bounds  thereof  within  this  last  sixscore 
years,  much  more  than  the  Ottoman's  %  I  speak 
not  of  matches  or  unions,  but  of  arms,  occupa- 
tions, invasions.  Granada,  Naples,  Milan,  Por- 
tugal, the  East  and  West  Indies;  all  these  are 
actufd  additions  to  that  crown.  They  had  a  mind 
to  French  Britain,  the  lower  part  of  Picardy,  and 
Piedmont ;  but  they  have  let  fall  their  bit.  They 
have,  to  ^s  day,  such  a  hovering  possession  of 
the  Valtoline,  as  a  hobby  hath  over  a  lark :  and 
the  Palatinate  is  in  their  talons :  so  that  nothing 
is  more  manifest,  than  that  this  nation  of  Spain 
runs  a  race  still  of  empire,  when  all  other  states 
of  Christendom  stand  in  effect  at  a  stay.  Look 
then  a  little  farther  into  the  titles  whereby  they 
have  acquired,  and  do  now  hold  these  new  por- 
tions of  their  crown ;  and  you  will  find  them  of 
so  many  varieties,  and  such  natures,  to  speak  with 
due  respect,  as  may  appear  to  be  easily  minted, 
and  such  as  can  hardly  at  any  time  be  wanting. 
And,  therefore,  so  many  new  conquests  and  pur- 
chases, so  many  strokes  of  the  alarm  bell  of  fear 
and  awaking  to  other  nations ;  and  the  facility  of 
the  titles,  which  hand-over-head  have  served  their 
turn,  doth  ring  the  peal  so  much  the  sharper  and 
louder. 

Shall  we  descend  from  their  general  disposition 
to  enlarge  their  dominions,  to  Uieir  particular  dis- 
position and  eye  of  appetite  which  they  have  had 
towards  us :  they  have  now  twice  sought  to  im- 
patronize  themselves  of  this  kingdom  of  England ; 
once  by  marriage  with  Queen  Mary;  and  the 
second  time  by  conquest  in  88,  when  their  forces 
by  sea  and  land  were  not  inferior  to  those  they 
have  now.  And  at  that  time  in  88,  the  counsel 
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and  design  of  Spain  was  by  roanj  adTertisements 
Tevealed  and  laid  open  to  be,  that  they  found  the 
war  upon  the  Low  Countries  so  churlish  and 
longsome,  as  they  grew  then  to  a  rcisolution,  that 
as  long  as  England  stood  in  a  state  to  succour 
those  countries,  they  should  but  consume  them- 
selves in  an  endless  war :  and  therefore  there  was 
no  other  way  but  to  assail  and  depress  England, 
which  was  as  a  back  of  steel  to  the  Flemings. 
And  who  can  warrant,  I  pray,  that  the  same 
counsel  and  design  will  not  return  again?  So  as 
we  are  in  a  strange  dilemma  of  danger :  for  if  we 
suffer  the  Flemings  to  be  ruined,  they  are  our  out- 
work, and  we  shall  remain  naked  and  dismantled : 
if  we  succour  them  strongly,  as  is  fit,  and  set 
them  upon  their  feet,  and  do  not  withal  weaken 
Spain,  we  hazard  to  change  the  scene  of  the  war, 
and  turn  it  upon  Ireland  or  England :  like  unto 
rheums  and  defluxions,  which,  if  you  apply  a 
strong  repurcussive  to  the  place  affected,  and  do 
not  take  away  the  cause  of  the  disease,  will  shift 
and  fall  straightways  to  another  joint  or  place. 
They  have  also  twice  invaded  Ireland ;  once  under 
the  pope^s  banner,  when  they  were  defeated  by 
the  Lord  Gray:  and  after  in  their  own  name, 
when  they  were  defeated  by  the  Lord  Mountjoy. 
So  as  let  this  suffice  for  a  taste  of  their  disposition 
towards  us.  But  it  will  be  said,  this  is  an  alma* 
nack  for  the  old  year;  since  88  all  hath  been 
well ;  Spain  hath  not  assailed  this  kingdom,  how- 
soever by  two  several  invasions  from  us  mightily 
provoked.  It  is  true:  but  then  consider,  that 
immediately  after  68,  they  were  embroiled  for  a 
great  time  in  the  protection  of  the  league  of 
France,  whereby  they  had  their  hands  full ;  after 
being  brought  extreme  low  by  their  vast  and  con- 
tinual embraceroents,  they  were  enforced  to  be 
quiet  that  they  might  take  breath,  and  do  repara- 
tions upon  their  former  wastes.  But  now  of  late, 
things  seem  to  come  apace  to  their  former  estate ; 
nay,  with  far  greater  disadvantage  to  us ;  for  now 
that  they  have  almost  continued,  and,  as  it  were, 
arched  their  dominions  from  Milan,  by  the  Valto- 
line,  and  Palatinate,  to  the  Low  Countries,  we 
see  how  they  thirst  and  pant  after  the  utter  ruin 
of  those  states;  having  in  ctrntempt  almost  the 
German  nation,  and  doubting  Uttle  opposition, 
except  it  come  from  England :  whereby  either  we 
must  suffer  the  Dutch  to  be  ruined,  to  our  own 
manifest  prejudice;  or  put  it  upon  the  hazard  I 
spake  of  before,  that  Spain  will  cast  at  the  fairest. 
Neither  is  the  point  of  internal  danger,  which 
groweth  upon  us,  to  be  forgotten ;  this,  that  the 
pirty  of  the  Papists  in  England  are  become  more 
knotted,  both  in  dependence  towards  Spain  and 
amongst  themselves,  than  they  have  been.  Where- 
in again  comes  to  be  remembered  the  case  of  88 : 
for  then  also  it  appeared  hy  divers  secret  letters,  that 
tlie  design  of  Spain  was,  for  somo  years,  before  the 
invasion  attempted,  to  prepare  a  party  in  this  king- 
dom to  adhere  to  the  foreigner  at  his  coming. 


And  they  bragged,  that  they  doubted  not  to  abuse , 
and  lay  asleep  the  queen  and  council  of  England* 
as  to  have  any  fear  of  the  party  of  Papists  here; 
for  that  they  knew,  they  said,  the  state  would  bot 
cast  the  eye  and  look  about  to  see  whether  there 
were  any  eminent  head  of  that  party,  under  whom 
it  might  unite  itself;  and  finding  none  worth  the 
thinking  on,  the  state  would  rest  secure  and  take 
no  apprehension :  whereas  they  meant,  they  saidf 
to  take  a  course  to  deal  with  the  people,  and  par- 
ticulars by  reconcilements,  and  confessions,  and 
secret  promises,  and  cared  not  for  any  head  of 
party.  And  this  was  the  true  reason  why,  after 
that  the  seminaries  began  to  blossom,  and  to  make 
missions  into  England,  which  was  about  the  three- 
and-twentieth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  what 
time  also  was  the  first  suspicion  of  the  Spanish 
invasion,  then^  and  not  before,  grew  the  sharp  and 
severe  laws  to  be  made  against  the  Papists.  And 
therefore  the  Papists  may  do  well  to  change  their 
thanks ;  and  whereas  they  thank  Spain  for  their 
favours,  to  thank  them  for  their  perils  and  miseries* 
if  they  should  fall  upon  them :  for  that  nothing 
ever  made  their  ease  so  ill  as  the  doubt  of  the 
greatness  of  Spain,  which  adding  reason  of  state 
to  matter  of  conscience  and  religion,  did  whet  the 
laws  against  them.  And  this  case  also  seemeth, 
in  some  sort,  to  return  again  at  this  time;  except 
the  clemency  of  his  majesty,  and  the  state,  do 
superabound ;  as,  for  my  part,  I  do  wish  it  should  ; 
and  that  the  proceedings  towards  them  may  rather 
tend  to  security,  and  providence,  and  point  of 
state,  than  to  persecution  for  religion.  But  te 
conclude;  these  things  briefly  touched,  may  serve 
as  in  a  subject  conjectural  and  future,  for  to  repre* 
sent  how  just  cause  of  fear  this  kingdom  may 
have  towards  Spain :  omitting,  as  I  said  befoiet 
all  present  and  more  secret  occurrences. 

The  third  ground  of  a  war  with  Spain,  I  have 
set  down  to  be,  a  just  fear  of  the  subversion  qf 
our  church  and  religion:  which  needeth  little 
speech.  For  if  this  war  be  a  defensive,  as  I  have 
proved  it  to  be,  no  man  will  doubt,  that  a  defen- 
sive war  against  a  foreigner  for  religion  is  lawful. 
Of  an  offensive  war  there  is  more  dispute.  And 
yet  in  that  instance  of  the  war  for  the  Holy  Land 
and  sepulchre,  I  do  wonder  sometimes,  that  the 
schoolmen  want  words  to  defend  tliat  which  St. 
Bernard  wanted  words  to  commend.  But  I,  that 
in  this  little  extract  of  a  treatise  do  omit  things 
necessary,  am  not  to  handle  things  unnecessary* 
No  man,  I  say,  will  doubt,  but  if  the  pope,  or 
King  of  Spain,  would  demand  of  us  to  forsake  our 
religion  upon  pain  of  a  war,  it  were  as  unjust  a 
demand,  as  the  Persians  made  to  the  Grecians  of 
land  and  water ;  or  the  Ammonites  to  the  Israel- 
ites of  their  right  eyes.  And  we  see  all  the 
heathen  did  style  their  defensive  wars,  *«  pro  aris 
et  focis  ;'*  placing  their  altars  before  their  hearths. 
So  that  it  is  in  vain  of  this  to  speak  farther.  Only 
this  is  true ;  that  the  fear  of  the  subveision  of  our 
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idigion  from  Sp^  it  the  more  just,  for  that  all 
.other  Catholic  princes  and  states  content  and  con- 
tain themselves  to  maintain  their  religion  within 
their  own  dominions,  and  meddle  not  with  the 
sabjeets  of  other  states ;  whereas  the  practice  of 
Spain  hath  been,  both  in  Charles  the  Fifth's  time, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  league  in  France,  by  war ; 
and  now  with  us,  by  conditions  of  treaty,  to  inter- 
meddle with  foreign  states,  and  to  declare  them- 
selves protectors-general  of  the  party  of  Catholics, 
through  the  world.  As  if  the  crown  of  Spain  had 
a  little  of  this,  that  they  would  plant  the  pope's 
laws  by  arms,  as  the  Ottomans  do  the  law  of 
Ifahomet.  Thus  much  concerning  the  first  main 
point  of  justifying  the  quarrel,  if  the  king  shall 
entef  into  a  war;  for  this  that  I  have  said,  and  all 
that  followeth  to  be  said,  is  but  to  show  what  he 
may  do. 

The  second  main  part  of  that  I  have  propounded 
to  speak  of,  is  the  balance  of  forces  between  Spain 
and  us.  And  this  also  tendeth  to  no  more,  but 
what  the  king  may  do.  For  what  he  may  do  is 
of  two  kinds :  what  he  may  do  as  just;  and  what 
he  may  do  ss  possible.  Of  the  one  1  have  already 
spoken ;  of  the  other  I  am  now  to  speak.  I  said, 
Spain  was  no  such  giant;  and  yet,  if  he  were  a 
giant,  it  will  be  but  as  it  was  between  David  and 
Goliath,  for  »« God  is  on  our  side."  But  to  leave 
all  arguments  that  are  supernatural,  and  to  speak 
in  a  human  and  politic  sense,  I  am  led  to  think 
that  Spain  is  no  overmatch  for  England,  by  that 
which  leadeth  all  men ;  that  is,  experience  and 
reason.  And  witii  experience  I  will  begin,  for 
there  all  reason  beginneth. 

Is  it  fortune,  shall  we  think,  that,  in  all  actions 
of  war  or  arms,  great  and  small,  which  have  hap- 
pened these  many  years,  ever  since  Spain  and 
England  have  had  any  thing  to  debate  one  with 
the  other,  the  English  upon  all  encounters  have 
perpetually  come  off  with  honour,  and  the  better  1 
It  is  not  fortune,  sure ;  she  is  not  so  constant 
There  is  somewhat  in  the  nation  and  natural 
oourage  of  the  people^  or  some  such  thing.  I  will 
make  a  brief  list  of  the  particulars  themselves  in 
an  historical  truth,  no  ways  strouted,  nor  made 
greater  by  language.  This  were  a  fit  speech,  you 
will  say,  for  a  general,  in  the  head  of  an  army, 
when  they  were  going  to  battle :  yes ;  and  it  is 
no  less  fit  speech  to  be  spoken  in  the  head  of  a 
council,  upon  a  deliberation  of  entrance  into  a 
war.  Neither  speak  I  this  to  disparage  the 
Spanish  nation,  whom  I  take  to  be  of  the  best  sol- 
diers in  Europe ;  but  that  sorteth  to  our  honour, 
if  we  still  have  had  the  better  hand. 

In  the  year  1578,  was  that  famous  Lammas  day, 
iRrhieh  buried  the  reputation  of  Don  John  of  Ans- 
tria,  himself  not  surviving  long  after.  Don  John 
being  superior  in  forces,  assisted  by  the  Prince  of 
Pftrma,  Mondragon,  Mansell,  and  other,  the  best 
*<«omnianders  of  Spain,  confident  of  victory, 
ihaiged  the  army  of  the  Sutet  near  Rimenant, 


brtveljr  and  fuiioasly  at  the  fi»t ;  but  after  a  fight 
maintained  by  the  space  of  a  whole  day,  was  re- 
pulsed, and  forced  to  a  retreat,  with  great  slangh- 
ter  of  his  men;  and  the  conrse  of  his  farther* 
enterprises  was  wholly  arrested ;  and  this  chieliy 
by  the  prowess  and  virtue  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  troops,  under  the  conduct  of  Sis  JohD 
Norris  and  Sir  Robert  Stuart,  colonels:  which 
troops  came  to  the  army  but  the  day  before,  ha- 
rassed with  a  long  and  wearisome  march ;  and,  as 
it  is  left  for  a  memorable  circumstance  in  all 
stories,  the  soldiers  being  more  sensible  of  a  little 
heat  of  the  sun,  tlian  of  any  cold  fear  of  death, 
cast  away  their  armour  and  garments  from  them, 
and  fought  in  their  shirts :  and,  as  it  was  gene- 
rally  conceived,  had  it  not  been  that  the  Count  of 
Bossu  was  slack  in  charging  the  Spaniards  upon 
their  retreat,  this  fight  had  sorted  to  an  absolute 
defeat.  But  it  was  enough  to  chastise  Don  John 
for  his  insidious  treaty  of  peace,  wherewith  he 
had  abused  the  States  at  his  first  coming.  And 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  besides  the  testimony  of 
all  stories,  may  be  the  better  ascribed  to  the  sep- 
vice  of  the  English  and  Scottish,  by  comparisoa 
of  this  charge  near  Rimenant,  where  the  English 
and  Scottish  in  great  numbers  came  in  action,  with 
the  like  charge  given  by  Don  John  half  a  year 
before  at  Glemblours,  where  the  success  was  con- 
trary :  there  being  at  that  time  in  the  army  but  a 
handful  of  English  and  Scottish,  and  they  put  in 
disarray  by  the  horsemen  of  their  own  fellows. 

The  first  dart  of  war  which  was  thrown  from 
Spain  or  Rome  upon  the  realm  of  Ireland,  was 
in  the  year  1580 ;  for  the  design  of  Stnkely  blew 
over  into  Afric ;  and  the  attempt  of  Saunders  and 
Fitz-Manrice  had  a  spice  of  madness.  In  that 
year  Ireland  was  invaded  by  Spanish  and  Italian 
forces,  under  the  pope^s  banner,  and  the  conduct 
of  San  Josepho,  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred 
or  better,  which  landed  at  SmerWick  in  Kerry.  A 
poor  number  it  was  to  conquer  Ireland  to  the 
pope's  use;  for  their  design  was  no  less;  but 
withal  they  brought  arms  for  five  thousand  men 
above  their  own  company,  intending  to  arm  so 
many  of  the  rebels  of  Ireland.  And  their  purpose 
was,  to  fortify  in  some  strong  place  of  the  wild 
and  desolate  country,  and  there  to  nestle  till 
greater  succours  came;  they  being  hastened  unto 
this  enterprise  upon  a  special  reason  of  state,  not 
proper  to  the  enterprise  itself;  which  was  by  the 
invasion  of  Ireland,  and  the  noise  thereof,  to 
trouble  the  council  of  England,  and  to  make  a 
division  of  certain  aids,  that  then  were  preparing 
from  hence  for  the  Low  Countries.  They  chose 
a  )yiace  where  they  erected  a  fort,  which  they 
called  the  Fort  del  Or:  and  from  thence  they 
bolted  like  beasts  of  the  forest,  sometimes  into 
the  woods  and  fastnesses,  and  sometimes  back 
again  to  their  den.  Soon  after  siege  was  laid 
to  the  fort  by  the  Lord  Gray,  then  deputy,  with  a 
smaller  number  than  those  were  within  the  fort| 
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▼epfanwly  indeed ;  bnthaste  wasmidetoattBek 
tiiem  before  the  rebels  came  in  to  them.  AAerthe 
siege  of  four  days  onij,  and  two  or  three  sallies, 
with  loss  on  their  part,  they  that  should  hare 
made  good  the  fort  for  some  months,  till  new 
soecoors  came  from  8pain,  or  at  least  from  the 
rebels  of  Ireland,  yielded  np  themselves  without 
conditions  at  th^  end  of  those  foar  days.  And  for 
tiiat  they  were  not  in  the  English  army  enough  to 
keep  every  man  a  prisoner,  and  for  that  also  the 
deputy  expected  instantly  to  be  assailed  by  the 
rebels;  and,  again,  there  were  no  barks  to  throw 
them  into,  and  send  them  away  by  sea:  they 
were  all  put  to  the  sword;  with  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  afterwards  much  displeased. 

In  the  year  1582,  was  that  memorable  retreat 
of  Gaunt;  than  the  which  there  hath  not  been  an 
exploit  of  war  more  celebrated.  For  in  the  true 
judgment  of  men  of  war,  honourable  retreats  are 
no  ways  inferior  to  brave  charges ;  as  having  less 
of  fortune,  more  of  discipjine,  and  as  much  of 
valour.  There  were  to  the  number  of  three  hun- 
dred horse,  and  as  many  thousand  foot  English, 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Norris,  charged  by  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  coming  upon  them  with  seven 
thousand  horse ;  besides  that  the  whole  army  of 
Spaniards  was  ready  to  march  on.  Nevertheless, 
Sir  John  Norris  maintained  a  retreat  without  dis- 
array, by  the  space  of  some  miles,  part  of  the  way 
champaign,  unto  the  city  of  Gaunt,  with  less  loss 
of  men  than  the  enemy :  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  beholding  this  noble  action 
from  the  walls  of  Gaunt,  as  in  a  theatre,  with 
great  admiration. 

In  the  year  1585,  followed  the  prosperous  expe- 
dition of  Drake  and  Carlile  into  the  West  Indies, 
in  the  which  I  set  aside  the  taking  of  St.  Jago 
and  St.  Domingo  in  Hispaniola,  as  surprises 
rather  than  encounters.  But  that  of  Carthagena, 
where  Ihe  Spaniards  had  warning  of  our  coming, 
and  had  put  themselves  in  their  full  strength,  was 
one  of  the  hottest  services,  and  most  dangerous 
assaults  that  hath  been  known.  For  the  access 
to  the  town  was  only  by  a  neck  of  land,  between 
the  sea  on  the  one  part,  and  the  harbour  water  or 
inner  sea  on  the  other;  fortified  clean  over  with  a 
strong  rampier  and  barricade;  so  as  upon  the 
ascent  of  our  men,  they  had  both  great  ordnance 
and  small  shot,  that  thundered  and  showered  upon 
them  from  the  rampier  in  front,  and  from  the  gal- 
leys that  lay  at  sea  in  flank.  And  yet  they  forced 
the  passage,  and  won  the  town,  being  likewise 
very  well  manned.  As  for  the  expedition  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  in  the  year  1587,  for  the  destroy- 
ing of  the  Spanish  shipping  and  provision  upon 
their  own  coast;  as  I  cannot  say  that  there  inter- 
vened in  that  enterprise  any  sharp  fight  or  en- 
counter; so,  nevertheless,  it  did  strangely  dis- 
cover, either  that  Spain  is  very  weak  at  home,  or 
very  slow  to  move;  when  th^  suffered  a  small 
fleet  of  English  to  make  a  hostile  invasion  or 


incorsion  upon  theb  havens  and  roadsf  firom  Cadix 
to  C^ia  Sacra,  and  thence  to  Cascais ;  and  to  fire, 
sink,  and  carry  away  at  the  least,  ten  thousand  ton 
of  their  great  shipping,  besides  fiAy  or  sixty  of 
their  smdler  vessels ;  and  that  in  the  sight,  and 
under  the  favour  of  their  forts ;  and  almost  under 
the  eye  of  dieir  great  admiral,  the  best  commander 
of  Spain  by  sea,  the  Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz, 
without  ever  being  disputed  with  by  any  fight  of 
importance.  I  remember  Drake,  in  the  vaunting 
style  of  a  soldier,  would  call  this  enterprise,  the 
singing  of  the  King  of  Spain*s  beard. 

The  enterprise  of  eighty-eight,  deserveth  to 
be  stood  upon  a  little  more  fully,  being  a  miracle 
of  time.  There  armed  from  Spain,  in  the  year 
1588,  the  greatest  navy  that  ever  swam  upon  the 
sea :  for  though  there  have  been  far  greater  fleets 
for  number,  yet  for  the  bulk  and  building  of  the 
ships,  with  the  furniture  of  great  ordnance  and 
provisions,  never  the  like.  The  design  was  to 
make,  not  an  invasion  only,  but  an  utter  conquest 
of  this  kingdom.  The  number  of  vessels  were 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  whereof  galliasses  and 
gaUeons  seventy-two  goodly  ships,  like  floating 
towers  or  castles,  manned  with  thirty  thousand 
soldiers  and  marines.  This  navy  was  the  prepa- 
ration of  five  whole  years,  at  the  least :  it  bare 
itself  also  upon  divine  assistance ;  for  it  received 
special  blessing  from  Pope  Sixtus,  and  was  as^ 
signed  as  an  apostolical  Mssion  for  the  reduce- 
ment  of  this  kingdom  to  the  obedience  of  the  sed 
of  Rome.  And,  in  farther  token  of  this  holy  war- 
fare, there  were  amongst  the  rest  of  tliese  ships, 
twelve,  called  by  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles. 
But  it  was  truly  conceived,  that  this  kingdom  of 
England  could  never  be  overwhelmed,  except  the 
land  waters  came  in  to  the  sea  tides.  Therefore 
was  there  also  in  readiness  in  Flanders,  a  mighty 
strong  army  of  land  forces,  to  the  number  of  fifty 
thousand  veteran  soldiers,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  best  commander,  next  the 
French  king,  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  his  time. 
These  were  designed  to  join  with  the  forces  at  seaj 
there  being  prepared  a  number  of  flat-bottomed 
boats  to  transport  the  land  forces,  under  the  wing 
and  protection  of  the  great  navy.  For  they  made 
no  account,  but  that  the  navy  should  be  absolute 
master  of  the  seas.  Against  these  forces,  there 
were  prepared  on  our  part,  to  the  number  of  near 
one  hundred  ships ;  not  so  great  of  bulk,  indeed, 
but  of  a  more  nimble  motion,  and  more  service- 
able :  besides  a  less  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  for  the 
custody  of  the  narrow  seas.  There  were  also  in. 
readiness  at  land  two  armies ;  besides  other  forces^ 
to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  dispersed  amongst 
the  coast  towns  in  the  southern  parts.  The  two 
armies  were  appointed ;  one  of  them  consisting" 
of  twenty-five  thousand  horse  and  foot,  for  the 
repulsing  of  the  enemy  at  their  landing;  and  the 
other  of  twenty-five  thousand  for  safeguard  an^ 
attendance  about  the  court  and  the  queen's  person.. 
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There  were  also  other  dofmant  masters  of  soldiere 
througfaoat  all  parts  of  the  realm,  that  were  pat 
in  readiness*  bat  not  drawn  together.    The  two 
armies  were  assigned   to  the  leading  of  two 
generals,  noble  persons,  bat  both  of  them  rather 
eoartiers,  and  assured  to  the  state,  than  martial 
men;  jet  lined  and  assisted  with  sabordinate 
commanders    of  great   experience   and  valoar. 
The  fortane  of  the  war  made  this  enterprise  at 
first  a  plaj  at  base.    The  Spanish  nary  set  forth 
oat  of  the  Groyne  in  May,  and  was  dispersed  and 
driven  back  by  weather.    Oar  navy  set  forth 
somewhat  later  oat  of  Pl3rmoath,  and  bare  np 
towards  the  coast  of  Spain  to  have  foaght  with 
the  Spanish  nary ;  and  partly  by  reason  of  con* 
traiy  winds,  parUy  apon  advertisement  that  the 
Spaniards  were  gone  back,  and  apon  some  doabt 
also  that  they  might  pass  by  towards  the  coast  of 
England,  whilst  we  were  seeking  them  afar  off, 
letamed  likewise  into  Plymouth  about  the  middle 
of  July.    At  that  time  came  more  confident  ad- 
Tertisement,  though  false,  not  only  to  the  lord 
admiral,  but  to  the  court,  that  the  Spaniards  could 
not  possibly  come  forward  that  year :  whereupon 
our  navy  was  upon  the  point  of  disbanding,  and 
many  of  our  men  gone  ashore:  at  which  very 
time  the  Invincible  Armada,  for  so  it  was  called 
in  a  Spanish  ostentation,  throughout  Europe,  was 
discovered  upon  the  western  coast.    It  was  a 
kind  of  sarprise ;  for  that,  as  was  said,  many  of 
our  men  were  gone  to  land,  and  our  ships  ready 
to  depart.    Nevertheless,  the  admiral,  with  such 
ships  only  as  could  suddenly  be  put  in  readiness, 
made  forth  towards  them ;  insomuch  as  of  one 
hundred  ships,  there  came  scarce  thirty  to  work. 
Howbeit,  with  them,  and  such  as  came  daily  in, 
we  set  upon  them,  and  gave  them  the  chase. 
But  the  Spaniards,  for  want  of  courage,  which 
they  called  commission,  declined  the  fight,  cast- 
ing themselves  continually  into  roundels,  their 
strongest  ships  walling  in  the  rest,  and  in  that 
manner,  they  made  a  flying  march  towards  Calais^ 
Our  men  by  the  space  of  five  or  six  days  followed 
them  close,  fought  with  them  continually,  made 
great  slaughter  of  their  men,  took  two  of  their 
great  ships,  and  gave  divere  others  of  their  ships 
.their  death's  wounds,  whereof  soon  after  they 
sank  and  perished;  and,  in  a  word,  distressed 
them  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  defeat ;  we  our- 
selves in  the  mean  time  receiving  little  or  no  hurt. 
Near  Calais  the  Spaniards  anchored,  expecting 
their  land  forces,  which  came  not.    It  was  after- 
wards alleged,  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  did  arti- 
ficially delay  his  coming;  but  this  was  but  an  in- 
vention and  pretension  given  out  by  the  Spaniards ; 
partly  upon  a  Spanish  envy  against  that  duke,  being 
an  I^ian,  and  his  son  a  competitor  to  Portugal ; 
but  chiefly  to  save  the  monstrous  scorn  and  dis- 
reputation, which  they  and  their  nation  received 
by  the  soocess  of  that  enterprise.    Therefore  their 
cdoare  and  excuses,  forsooth,  were,  that  their 
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general  by  sea  had  a  limited  commission,  not  to 
fight  until  the  land  forces  were  come  in  to  them : 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  had  particular  reaches 
and  ends  of  his  own  underhand,  to  cross  the 
design.    But  it  was  both  a  strange  commission, 
and  a  strange  obedience  to  a  commission ;  for  men 
in  the  midst  of  their  own  blood,  and  being  so 
furiously  assailed,  to  hold  their  hands,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nature  and  necessity.    And  as  for  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  he  was  reasonably  well  tempted 
to  be  true  to  tiiat  enterprise,  by  no  less  promise 
than  to  be  made  a  feudatory,  or  beneficiary  King 
of  England,  under  the  seignory,  in  chief,  of  the 
pope,  and  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
Besides,  it  appeared  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  held 
his  place  long  after  in  the  fhvour  and  trust  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  by  the  great  employments  and 
services  that  he  performed  in  France :  and,  again* 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  duke  did  his  best  to  come 
down  and  to  put  to  sea.    The  truth  was,  that  the 
Spanish  navy,  upon  those  proofs  of  fight  which 
they  had  with  the  English,  finding  how  much 
hurt  they  received,  and  how  little  hurt  they  did, 
by  reason  of  the  activity  and  low  building  of  our 
ships,  and  skill  of  our  seamen ;  and  being  also 
commanded  by  a  general  of  small  courage  and 
experience,  and  having  lost  at  the  first  two  of  their 
bravest  commandere  at  sea,  Pedro  de  Valdez,  and 
Michael  de  Oquenda,  durst  not  put  it  to  a  battle 
at  sea,  but  set  up  their  rest  wholly  upon  the  land 
enterprise.    On  the  other  side,  the  transporting  of 
the  land  forces  failed  in  the  very  foundation :  for 
whereas  the  council  of  Spain  made  full  account; 
that  their  navy  should  be  master  of  the  sea,  and 
therefore  able  to  guard  and  protect  the  vessels  of 
transportation;  when  it  fell  out  to  the  contrary 
that  the  great  navy  was  distressed,  and    had 
enough  to  do  to  save  itself;  and,  again,  that  the 
Hollanders  impounded  their  land  forces  with  a 
brave  fleet  of  thirty  sail,  excellently  well  ap- 
pointed ;  things,  I  say,  being  in  this  state,  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  must  have  flown 
if  he  would  have  come  to  England,  for  he  could 
get  neither  bark  nor  mariner  to  put  to  sea :  yet 
certain  it  is,  that  the  duke  looked  still  for  the 
coming  back  of  the  Armada,  even  at  that  time 
when  they  were  wandering,  and  making  their 
perambulation  upon  the  northern  seas.    But  to 
return  to  the  Armada,  which  we  left  anchored  at 
Calais :  from  thence,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
wont  prettily  to  say,  they  were  suddenly  driven 
away  with  squibs;    for  it  was  no  more  but  a 
stratagem  of  fire  boats,  manless,  and  sent  upon 
them  by  the  favour  of  the  wind  in  the  night  time, 
that  did  put  them  in  such  terror,  as  they  cut  their 
cables,  and  left  their  anchora  in  the  sea.    After 
they  hovered   some   two  or   three  days  about 
Graveling,  and  there  again  were  beaten  in  a  great 
fight;  at  what  time  our  second  fleet,  which  kept 
the  narrow  seas,  was  come  in  and  joined  to  oar 
main  fleet.    Thereupon  the  Spaniards  enterin|( 
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iny>  hxfhm  terror,  aod  finding  also  diren  of  tMr 
nhips  every  day  to  sink,  lost  all  courage,  and 
instead  of  comiog  up  into  the  Thames*  mouth  for 
London,  as  their  design  was,  fled  on  towards  the 
north  to  seek  their  fortunes;  being  still  chased 
by  the  English  navy  at  the  heels,  until  we  were 
fain  to  give  them  over  for  want  of  powder.  The 
breath  of  Scotland  the  Spaniards  could  not 
endure;  neither  durst  they  as  invaders  land  in 
Ireland;  but  only  ennobled  some  of  the  coasts 
thereof  with  shipwrecks.  And  so  going  north- 
wards aloof,  as  long  as  they  had  any  doubt  of . 
being  pursued,  at  last,  when  they  were  out  of 
reach,  they  turned,  and  crossed  the  ocean  to 
Spain,  having  lost  fourscore  of  that  ships  and 
the  greater  part  of  their  men.  And  this  was  the 
end  of  that  sea-giant,  the  Invincible  Armada: 
which,  having  not  so  much  as  fired  a  cottage 
of  ours  at  land,  ndlr  taken  a  cock-boat  of  ours  at 
sea,  wandered  through  the  wilderness  of  the 
northern  seas ;  and,  according  to  the  curse  in  itte 
Scripture,  ^came  out  against  us  one  way,  and 
fled  before  us  seven  ways;'*  serving  only  to 
make  good  the  judgment  of  an  astrologer  long 
before  given,  •*  octogesimus  octavus  mirabilis 
annus:*'  or  rather,  to  make  good,  even  to  jthe 
Astonishment  of  all  posterity,  the  wonderful 
judgments  of  God,  poured  down  oommonly  upon 
▼ast  and  proud  aspirings. 

In  the  year  that  followed,  of  1589,  we  gave  the 
Spaniards  no  breath,  but  turned  challengers,  and 
invaded  the  main  of  Spain.  In  which  enterprise, 
although  we  failed  in  our  end,  which  was  to  settle 
Don  Antonio  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  yet  a 
roan  shall  hardly  meet  with  an  action  that  doth 
better  reveal  the  great  secret  of  the  power  of  Spain ; 
which  power  well  sought  into,  will  be  found 
rather  to  consist  in  a  veteran  army,  such  as  upon 
several  occasions  and  pretensions  they  have  ever 
had  on  foot,  in  one  part  or  other  of  Christendom, 
DOW  by  the  space  of  almost  sixscore  years,  than 
in  the  strength  of  their  dominions  and  provinces. 
For  what  can  be  more  strange,  or  more  to  the  dis- 
valuation  of  the  power  of  the  Spaniard  upon  the 
continent,  than  that,  with  an  army  of  eleven  thou- 
sand English  land  soldiers,  and  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
six  ships  of  war,  besides  some  weak  vessels  for 
transportation,  we  should,  within  the  hour-glass 
of  two  months,  have  won  one  town  of  importance 
by  scalado,  battered  and  assaulted  another,  over- 
thrown great  forces  in  the  field,  and  that  upon  the 
disadvantage  of  a  bridge  strongly  barricadoed, 
landed  the  army  in  three  several  places  of  his 
kingdom,  marched  seven  days  in  the  heart  of  his 
«MMnitries,  lodged  three  nights  in  the  suburbs  of  his 
principal  city,  beaten  his  forces  into  the  gates 
thereof,  possessed  two  qf  his  frontier  forts,  and 
eome  off  after  all  this  with  small  loss  of  men, 
otherwise  than  by  sickness  ?  And  it  was  verily 
Ihottght,  that  had  it  not  been  for  four  grreat  dis- 
funmn  of  that  voyage,  that  is  to  say,  the  failing  in 


sondry  provisions  that  were  promisad,  tspmaOf 
of  cannons  for  battery ;  the  vain  hopes  of  Dom 
Antonio,  concerning  the  people  of  the  country  to 
come  in  to  his  aid ;  the  disappointment  of  the  fleet 
that  was  directed  to  oome  up  the  river  of  Lisbon; 
and,  lastly,  the  diseases  which  spread  in  the  army 
by  reason  of  the  heat  of  the  season,  and  of  the  eol- 
diers'  misrule  in  diet,  the  enterprise  had  snoeeed« 
ed,  and  Lisbon  had  been  carried.  But  howsoever 
it  makes  proof  to  the  world,  that  an  invasion  of  a 
few  English  upon  Spain  may  have  just  hopes  of 
victory,  at  least  of  passport  to  depart  safely. 

In  the  year  1591  was  that  memorable  fight  of  aa 
English  ship  called  the  Revenge,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Richard  Greenvil ;  memorable,  I  say^ 
even  beyond  credit,  and  to  the  height  of  soase 
heroical  fable :  and  though  it  were  a  defeat,  yet  it 
exceeded  a  victory ;  being  like  the  act  of  Samsoot 
that  killed  more  men  at  his  death,  than  he  had 
done  in  the  time  of  all  his  life.  This  ship,  for  the 
space  of  fifteen  hours,  sat  like  a  stag  among  hounds 
at  the  bay,  and  was  sieged,  and  fought  with,  in 
turn,  by  fifteen  great  ships  of  Spain,  part  of  a  navy 
of  fifty-five  ships  in  all ;  the  rest,  like  abettorit 
looking  on  afar  off.  And  amongst  the  fifteen 
ships  that  fought,  the  great  S.  Philippe  was  one; 
a  ship  of  fifteen  hundred  tons,  prince  of  the  twelvs 
sea-apostles,  which  was  right  glad  when  she  was 
shifted  off  from  the  Revenge.  This  brave  ship,  the 
Revenge,  being  manned  only  with  two  hundred 
soldiers  and  mariners,  whereof  eighty  lay  sick  ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  after  a  fight  maintained,  as  waa 
said,  of  fifteen  hours,  and  two  ahips  of  the  enemy 
sunk  by  her  side,  besides  many  more  torn  and 
battered,  and  great  slaughter  of  men,  never  came 
to  be  entered,  but  was  taken  by  composition ;  the 
enemies  themselves  having  in  admiration  the  virtoe 
of  the  commander,  and  the  whole  tragedy  of  that 
ship. 

In  the  year  1596  was  the  second  invasion  that 
we  made  upon  the  main  territories  of  Spain;  proe- 
perously  achieved  by  that  worthy  and  famous 
Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  in  concert  with  the  noble 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  that  now  liveth,  then  admiral. 
This  journey  was  like  lightning;  for  in  the  space 
of  fourteen  hours  the  King  of  Spain's  navy  waa 
destroyed,  and  the  town  of  Cadiz  taken.  The  navy 
was  no  less  than  fifty  tall  ships,  besides  twenty 
galleys  to  attend  them.  The  ships  were  straight* 
ways  beaten,  and  put  to  flight  with  such  terror,  as 
the  Spaniards  in  the  end  were  their  own  execu- 
tioners, and  fired  them  all  with  their  own  hands* 
The  galleys,  by  the  benefit  of  the  shores  and  shal- 
lows, got  away.  The  town  was  a  fair,  strong, 
well  built,  and  rich  city;  famous  in  antiquity, 
and  now  most  spoken  of  for  this  disaster.  It 
was  manned  with  four  thousand  soldiers  foot,  and 
some  four  hundred  horse;  it  was  sacked  and 
burned,  though  great  clemency  was  used  towards 
the  inhabitants.  But  that  which  is  no  lew 
strange  thjan  the  sudden  victory,  is  the  great 
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\  of  the  Spuiiaids ;  who,  though  we  stayed 
ifon  the  place  divers  days,  yet  never  offered  us 
4Miy  play  then,  nor  never  pat  us  in  sait  by  any 
^tbn  of  revenge  or  reparation  at  any  time  afler. 

1a  the  year  1600  was  the  battle  of  Newport  in 
Ibe  Low  Coantries,  where  the  armies  of  the  arch- 
duke, and  the  States,  tried  it  out  by  a  just  battle. 
This  was  the  only  battle  that  was  foaght  in  those 
foantries  these  many  years.  For  battles  in  the 
French  wars  have  been  frequent,  bat  in  the  wars 
•f  Flanders  rare,  as  the  nature  of  a  defensive  re- 
ifoireth.  The  forces  of  both  armies  were  not 
much  unequal :  that  of  the  States  exceeded  some- 
what in  number,  but  that  again  was  recompensed 
IB  the  quality  of  the  soldiers ;  for  those  of  the 
Spanish  part  were  of  the  flower  of  all  their  forces. 
The  archduke  was  the  assailant,  and  the  preventer, 
and  had  the  fruit  of  his  diligence  and  celerity. 
Fof  he  had  charged  certain  companies  of  Scottish 
men,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  sent  to  make 
good  a  passage,  and  thereby  severed  from  the  body 
pf  the  army,  and  cut  them  all  i»  pieces :  for  they, 
like  a  brave  infantry,  when  they  could  make  no 
honourable  retreat,  and  would  take  no  disho- 
aourable  flight,  made  good  the  place  with  their 
lives.  This  entrance  of  the  battle  did  whet  the 
courage  of  the  Spaniards,  though  it  dulled  their 
•words :  so  as  they  came  proudly  on,  confident  to 
defeat  the  whole  army.  The  encounter  of  the  main 
battle  which  followed,  was  a  just  encounter,  not 
hastening  to  a  sudden  rout,  nor  the  fortune  of  the 
day  resting  upon  a  few  former  ranks,  but  fought 
•Dt  to  the  proof  by  several  squadrons,  and  not 
without  variety  of  success ;  «*  Stat  pedi  pes  den- 
nsque  viro  vir.'*  There  fell  out  an  error  in  the 
Dutch  army,  by  the  overhasty  medley  of  some  of 
their  men  with  the  enemies,  which  hindered  the 
playing  of  their  great  ordnance.  But  the  end  was 
that  the  Spaniards  were  utterly  defeated,  and  near 
five  thousand  of  their  men  in  the  fight,  and  in  the 
execution,  slain  and  taken ;  amongst  whom  were 
many  of  the  principal  persons  of  their  army.  The 
honour  of  the  day  was,  both  by  the  enemy  and 
the  Dutch  themselves,  ascribed  unto  the  English ; 
of  whom  Sir  Francis  Vere,  in  a  private  commen- 
tary which  he  wrote  of  that  service,  leaveth  testi- 
fied, that  of  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  for  they 
were  no  more,  eight  hundred  were  slain  in  the 
field :  and,  which  is  almost  incredible  in  a  day 
of  victory,  of  the  remaining  seven  hundred  two 
men  only  came  off  unhurt.  Amongst  the  rest 
Sir  Francis  Vere  himself  had  the  principal  honour 
of  the  service,  unto  whom  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
as  is  said,  did  transmit  the  direction  of  the  army 
for  that  day ;  and  in  the  next  place  Sir  Horace 
Vere,  his  brother,  that  now  liveth,  who  was  the 
principal  in  the  active  part.  The  service  also  of 
Sir  Edward  Cecil,  Sir  John  Ogle,  and  divers 
ether  brave  gentlemen,  was  eminent. 

In  the  year  1601,  followed  the  battle  of  Kin- 
sale,  in  Ireland.    By  this  Spanish  invasion  of 


Ireland,  which  was  in  September  that  year,  a 
man  may  guess  how  long  time  a  Spaniard  will 
live  in  Irish  ground;  which  is  a  matter  of  m 
quarter  of  a  year,  or  four  months  at  most.  For 
they  had  all  the  advantages  in  tlie  world ;  and  no 
man  would  have  thought,  considering  the  small 
forces  employed  against  them,  that  they  could 
have  been  driven  out  so  soon.  They  obtained, 
without  resistance,  in  the  end  of  September,  the 
town  of  Kinsale ;  a  small  garrison  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  English  leaving  the  town  upon  the 
Spaniards*  approach,  and  the  townsmen  receiving 
the  foreigners  as  friends.  The  number  of 
Spaniards  that  put  themselves  into  Kinsale,  waa 
two  thousand  men,  soldiers  of  old  bands,  under 
the  command  of  Don  John  d'Aquila,  a  man  of 
good  valour.  The  town  was  strong  of  itself; 
neither  wanted  there  any  industry  to  fortify  it  on 
all  parts,  and  make  it  tenable,'  according  to  the 
skill  and  discipline  of  Spanish  fortification.  At 
that  time  the  rebels  were  proud,  being  encouraged 
upon  former  successes;  for  though  the  then  de- 
puty, the  Lord  Mount^y,  and  Sir  George  Carew^ 
President  of  Munster,  had  performed  divers  good 
services  to  their  prejudice;  yet  the  defeat  they 
had  given  the  English  at  Blackwater,  not  long 
before,  and  their  treaty,  too  much  to  *their 
honour,  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  was  yet  fresh 
in  their  memory.  The  deputy  lost  no  time,  but 
made  haste  to  have  recovered  the  town  before 
new  succours  came,  and  sat  down  before  it  in 
October,  and  laid  siege  to  it  by  the  space  of  three 
winter  months  or  more:  during  which  time 
sallies  were  made  by  the  Spaniard,  but  they  were 
beaten  in  with  loss.  In  January  came  fresh 
succours  from  Spain,  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand  more,  under  the  conduct  of  Alonzo 
d'Ocampo.  Upon  the  comforts  of  these  succours, 
Tyrone  and  Odonnell  drew  up  their  forces  to- 
gether, to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  besides 
the  Spanish  regiments,  and  took  the  field,  resolved 
to  rescue  the  town,  and  to  give  the  English 
battle.  So  here  was  the  case:  an  army  of 
English,  of  some  six  thousand,  wasted,  and  tired 
with  along  winter^s  siege,  engaged  in  tlie  midst, 
between  an  army  of  a  greater  number  than  them- 
selves, fresh  and  in  vigour,  on  the  one  side;  and 
a  town  strong  in  fortification,  and  strong  in  men, 
on  the  other.  But  what  was  the  event  1  This, 
in  few  words:  that  after  the  Irish  and  Spanish 
forces  had  come  on,  and  showed  themselves  in 
some  bravery,  they  were  content  to  give  the 
English  the  honour  as  to  charge  them  first ;  and 
when  it  came  to  the  charge,  there  appeared  no 
other  diflerence  between  the  valour  of  the  Irish 
rebels  and  the  Spaniards,  but  that  the  one  ran 
away  before  they  were  charged,  and  the  other 
straight  after.  And,  again,  the  Spaniards  that 
were  in  the  town  had  so  good  memories  of  their 
losses  in  their  former  sallies,  as  the  confidence  of 
an  army,  which  came  for  their  deliverance,  coal4 
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not  draw  them  forth  ag;ain.  To  conclude :  there 
snoceeded  an  ahsolate  Tietory  for  the  English, 
with  the  slaughter  of  above  two  thousand  of  the 
enemj;  the  ^king  of  nine  ensigns,  whereof  six 
Spanish;  the  taking  of  the  Spanish  general, 
d*Ocampo,  prisoner;  and  this  with  the  loss  of  so 
few  of  the  English  as  is  scarce  credible ;  being, 
as  hath  been  rather  confidently  than  credibly  re- 
ported, but  of  one  man,  the  comet  of  Sir  Richard 
Greame ;  though  not  a  few  hurt.  There  followed 
immediately  after  the  defeat  a  present  yielding 
up  of  the  town  by  composition ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  an  avoiding,  by  express  articles  of  treaty  ac- 
corded, of  all  other  Spanish  forces  throughout  all 
Ireland,  from  the  places  and  nests  where  they 
had  settled  themselves  in  greater  strength,  as  in 
regard  of  the  natural  situation  of  the  places,  than 
that  was  of  Kinsale;  which  were  Castlehaven, 
Baltimore,  and  Beerehaven.  Indeed  they  went 
away  with  sound  of  trumpet,  for  they  did  nothing 
but  publish  and  trumpet  all  the  reproaches  they 
could  devise,  against  the  Irish  land  and  nation ; 
insomuch  as  d*Aquila  said  in  open  treaty,  that 
when  the  devil  upon  the  mount  did  show  Christ 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  the  glory  of 
them,  he  did  not  doubt  but  the  devil  left  out  Ire- 
land,'and  kept  it  for  himself. 

I  cease  here;  omitting  not  a  fe^  other  proofs 
of  the  English  valour  and  fortunes,  in  these  latter 
times ;  as  at  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  at  the  Raveline, 
at  Druse  in  Normandy,  some  encounters  in  Bri- 
tanny,  and  at  Ostend,  and  divers  others;  partly 
because  some  of  them  have  not  been  proper 
encounters  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  partly  because  others  of  them  have  not 
been  of  that  greatness,  as  to  have  sorted  in  com- 
pany with  the  particulars  formerly  recited.  It  is 
true,  that  amongst  all  the  late  adventures,  the 
voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins into  the  West  Indies,  was  unfortunate ;  yet, 
in  such  sort  as  it  doth  not  break  or  interrupt  our 
prescription,  to  have  had  the  better  of  the  Spa- 
niards upon  all  fights  of  late.  For  the  disaster  of 
that  journey  was  caused  chiefly  by  sickness ;  as 
might  well  appear  by  the  deaths  of  both  the  gene- 
rals. Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  of 
the  same  sickness  amongst  the  rest.  The  land 
enterprise  of  Panama  was  an  ill  measured  and 
immature  counsel:  for  it  was  grounded  upon  a 
false  account,  that  the  passages  towards  Panama 
were  no  better  fortified  than  Drake  had  left  them. 
Bat  yet  it  sorted  not  to  any  fight  of  importance, 
but  to  a  retreat,  after  the  English  had  proved 
the  strength  of  their  first  fort,  and  had  notice  of 
the  two  other  forts  beyond,  by  which  they  were 
to  have  marched.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  return  of 
the  English  fleet  they  were  set  upon  by  Avella- 
neda,  admiral  of  twenty  great  ships,  Spanish,  our 
fleet  being  but  fourteen,  full  of  sick  men,  deprived 
of  thmr  two  generals  by  sea,  and  having  no  pre- 
tence but  to  journey  homewards :  and  yet  the 


Spaniards  did  but  salute  them,  about  the  Cape  der 
los  Corientes,  with  some  small  offer  of  fight,  and- 
came  off* with  loss;  although  it  was  such  a  new 
thing  for  the  Spaniards  to  receive  so  little  hnr^ 
upon  dealing  with  the  English,  as  Avellaneda 
niade  great  brags  of  it,  for  no  greater  matter  than 
the  waiting  upon  the  English  afiir  off,  from  Cape 
de  los  Corientes  to  Cape  Antonio ;  which,  never- 
th^ess,  in  the  language  of  a  soldier,  and  of  s 
Spaniard,  he  called  a  chase. 

But,  before  I  proceed  farther,  it  is  good  to  meet 
with  an  objection,  which  if  it  be  not  removed,  the 
conclusion  of  experience  from  the  time  past,  to  the 
time  present,  will  not  be  sound  and  perfect  For 
it  will  be  said,  that  in  the  former  times,  whereof 
we  have  spoken,  Spain  was  not  so  mighty  as  now 
it  is ;  and  England,  on  the  other  side,  was  more 
aforehand  in  all  matters  of  power.  Therefore,  let 
us  compare  with  indifferency  these  disparities  of 
times,  and  we  shall  plainly  perceive,  that  they 
make  for  the  advantage  of  England  at  this  present 
time.  And  because  we  will  less  wander  in  gene* 
ralities,  we  will  fix  the  comparison  to  precise* 
times ;  comparing  the  state  of  Spain  and  England 
in  the  year  eigh^-eight,  with  this  present  year 
that  now  runneth.  In  handling  of  this  point,  I 
win  not  meddle  with  any  personal  comparisone 
of  the  princes,  counsellors,  and  commanders  by 
sea  or  land,  that  were  then,  and  that  are  now,  in 
both  kingdoms,  Spain  and  England;  but  only 
rest  upon  real  points,  for  the  true  balancing  of  the 
state  of  the  forces  and  affairs  of  both  times.  And 
yet  these  personal  comparisons  I  omit  not,  but 
that  I  could  evidently  show,  that  even  in  these 
personal  respects  the  balance  sways  on  our  part; 
but  because  I  would  say  nothing  that  may  savour 
of  a  spirit  of  flattery  or  censure  of  the  present 
government. 

First,  therefore,  it  is  certain,  that  Spain  hath 
not  now  one  foot  of  ground  in  quiet  possession 
more  than  it  had  in  eighty-eight.  As  for  the- 
Valtoline  and  the  Palatinate,  it  is  a  maxim  in 
state,  that  all  countries  of  new  acquest,  till  they 
be  settled,  are  rather  matters  of  burden,  than  of 
strength.  On  the  other  side,  England  hath  Scot^ 
land  united,  and  Ireland  reduced  to  obedience* 
and  planted ;  which  are  mighty  augmentations. 

Secondly,  in  eighty-eight,  the  kingdom  of 
France,  able  alone  to  counterpoise  Spain  itself, 
much  more  in  conjunction,  was  torn  with  the 
party  of  the  league,  which  gave  law  to  their  king*, 
and  depended  wholly  upon  Spain.  Now  France 
is  united  under  a  valiant  young  king,  generally 
obeyed  if  he  will,  himself  King  of  Navarre  as 
well  as  of  France;  and  that  is  no  ways  taken 
prisoner,  though  he  be  tied  in  a  double  chain  of 
alliance  with  Spain. 

Thirdly,  in  eighty-eight,  there  sat  in  the  see  of 
Rome  a  fierce  thundering  friar,  that  would  set  all 
at  six  and  seven ;  or  at  six  and  five,  if  you  allude 
to  his  name:  and  though  he  would  after  have: 
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turned  his  teeth  apon  Spain*  yet,  he  was  taken 
«dCT  with  hefoie  it  came  to  that.  Now,  there  is 
ascended  to  the  papacy,  a  personage,  that  came  in 
Ij'a  chaste  election,  no  ways  obliged  to  the  party 
sf  the  Spaniards :  a  man  bred  in  ambassages  and 
aflhirs  of  state,  that  hath  mnch  of  the  prince,  and 
BoUiing  of  the  fiiar;  and  one,  that  thongh  he 
lores  the  chair  of  the  papacy  well,  yet  he  loveth 
te  carpet  above  the  chair;  that  is,  Italy,  and  the 
l&erties  thereof  well  likewise. 

Fourthly,  in  eighty-eight,  the  .King  of  Denmark 
was  a  stranger  to  England,  and  rather  inclined  to 
Spain;  now  the  king  is  incorporated  to  the  blood 
of  England,  and  engaged  in  the  quarrel  of  the 
Palatinate.  Then,  also,  Venice,  Savoy,  and  the 
piinces  and  cities  of  Grermany,  had  but  a  doll  fear 
of  the  greatness  of  Spain,  upon  a  general  appre- 
hension only  of  the  spreading  and  ambitious 
designs  of  that  nation :  now  that  fear  is  sharpened 
and  pointed  by  the  Spaniards'  late  enterprises 
upon  the  Valtoline,  and  the  Palatinate,  which 
come  nearer  them. 

Fifthly,  and  lastly,  the  Dutch,  which  is  the 
Spaniards'  perpetual  duellist,  hath  now,  at  this 
present,  five  ships  to  one,  and  the  like  proportion 
in  treasure  and  wealth,  to  tiiat  they* had  in  eighty- 
eight.  Neither  is  it  possible,  whatsoever  is  given 
out,  that  the  coffers  of  Spain  should  now  be  fuller 
than  they  were  in  eighty-eight;  for,  at  that  time, 
Spain  had  no  other  wars  save  those  of  the  Low 
Countries,  which  were  grown  into  an  ordinary ; 
now  they  have  had  coupled  therewith  the  extraor- 
dinary of  the  Valtoline,  and  the  Palatinate.  And 
so^  I  conclude  my  answer  to  the  objection  raised 
touching  the  difierence  of  times ;  not  entering 
into  more  secret  passages  of  state,  but  keeping 
that  character  of  style  whereof  Seneca  speaketh, 
««plus  significat  quam  loquitur." 

Here  I  would  pass  over  from  matter  of  experi- 
ence, were  it  not  that  I  held  it  necessary  to  dis- 
cover a  wonderful  erroneous  observation  that 
walketh  about,  and  is  commonly  recdved,  con- 
tmy  to  all  the  true  account  of  time  and  experi- 
•eaoe.  It  is,  that  the  Spaniard,  where  he  once 
getteth  in,  will  seldom  or  never  be  got  out  again. 
But,  nothing  is  less  true  than  this.  Not  long 
since  they  got  footing  at  Brest,  and  some  other 
parts  in  French  Britain,  and  after  quitted  them. 
lliey  had  Calais,  Ardes,  and  Amiens,  and  ren- 
dered them,  or  were  beaten  out.  They  had  since 
Marseilles,  and  fairly  left  it.  They  had  the  other 
day  the  Valtoline,  and  now  have  put  it  in  deposit. 
What  they  will  do  with  Ormos,  which  the  Persian 
hath  taken  from  them,  we  shall  see.  So  that,  to 
speak  truly  of  latter  times,  they  have  rather 
poached  and  offered  at  a  number  of  enterprises, 
than  maintained  any  constantly ;  quite  contrary  to 
that  idle  tradition.  In  more  ancient  times,  leaving 
their  purchases  in  Afric,  which  they  after  aban- 
doned, when  their  great  ESmperor  Charles  had 


clasped  Germany  almost  in  his  fist,  he  was 
forced,  in  the  end,  to  go  from  Isburg,  and,  as  if  it 
had  been  in  a  mask,  by  torchlight,  and  to  quit 
every  foot  in  Germany  round  that  he  had  gotten ; 
which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  the  hereditary  issue 
of  this  late  purchase  of  the  Palatinate.  And  so  I 
conclude  the  ground  that  I  have  to  think  that 
Spain  will  be  no  overmatch  to  Great  Britain,  if 
his  mijesty  should  enter  into  a  war,  out  of  expe- 
rience, and  records  of  time. 

For  grounds  of  reason,  they  are  many;  I  will 
extract  the  principal,  and  open  them  briefly,  and, 
as  it  were,  in  the  bud.  For  situation,  I  pass  it 
over;  though  it  be  no  small  point:  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  our  good  confederates,  the 
United  Provinces,  lie  all  in  a  plump  together,  not 
accessible  but  by  sea,  or,  at  least,  by  passing  of 
great  rivers,  which  are  natural  fortifications.  As 
for  the  dominions  of  Spain,  they  are  so  scattered, 
as  it  yieldeth  great  choice  of  the  scenes  of  the 
war,  and  promiseth  slow  succours  unto  such  part 
as  shall  be  attempted.  There  be  three  main  parts 
of  military  puissance,  men,  money,  and  confede- 
rates. For  men,  there  are  to  be  considered  valour 
and  number.  Of  valour  I  speak  not;  take  it 
from  the  witnesses  that  have  been  produced 
before:  yet,  the  old  observation  is  not  untrue, 
that  the  Spaniard's  valour  lieth  in  the  eye  of  the 
loojcer  on ;  but  the  English  valour  lieth  about  the 
soldier's  heart.  A  valour  of  glory,  and  a  valour 
of  natural  courage,  are  two  things.  But  let  that 
pass,  and  let  us  speak  of  number:  Spain  is  a 
nation  thin  sown  of  people ;  partly  by  reason  of 
the  sterility  of  the  soil,  and  partly  because  theii 
natives  are  exhausted  by  so  many  employments 
in  such  vast  territories  as  they  possess.  So  that 
it  hath  been  accounted  a  kind  of  miracle,  to  see 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  native  Spaniards  in  an 
army.  And  it  is  certain,  as  we  have  touched  it,  a 
little  before,  in  passage,  that  the  secret  of  the 
power  of  Spain  consisteth  in  a  veteran  army, 
compounded  of  miscellany  forces  of  all  nations, 
which  for  many  years  they  have  had  on  foot  upon 
one  occasion  or  other:  and  if  there  should  happen 
the  misfortune  of  a  battle,  it  would  be  a  long  work 
to  draw  on  supplies.  They  tell  a  tale  of  a  Spanish 
ambassador  that  vras  brought  to  see  the  treasury 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  and  still  he  looked  down  to 
the  ground ;  and  being  asked,  why  he  so  looked 
down,  said,  «*  he  was  looking  to  see  whether  their 
treasure  had  any  root,  so  that,  if  it  were  spent,  it 
would  grow  again;  as  his  master's  bad."  But, 
howsoever  it  be  of  their  treasure,  certainly  their 
forces  have  scarce  any  root ;  or,  at  least,  such  a 
root  as  buddeth  forth  poorly  and  slowly.  It  is 
true  tiiey  have  the  Walloons,  who  are  tall  sol- 
diers, yet,  that  is  but  a  spot  of  ground.  But,  on 
the  other  side,  there  is  not  in  the  world  again 
such  a  spring  and  seminary  of  brave  military  peo- 
ple, as  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
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United  Proriocat:  to  as  if  wan  should  mow 
them  down  never  so  fast,  yet,  they  may  he  sud- 
denly supplied,  and  come  up  again. 

For  money,  no  doubt  it  is  the  principal  part  of 
the  greatness  of  Spain;  for  by  that  they  maintain 
their  yeteran  army :  and  Spain  is  the  only  state  of 
Barope  that  is  a  money  grower.  But  in  this  part, 
of  all  others,  is  most  to  be  considered,  the  ticklish 
and  brittle  state  of  the  greatness  of  Spain.  Their 
greatness  consisteth  in  their  treasure,  their  trea- 
sure in  their  Indies,  and  their  Indies,  if  it  be  well 
weighed,  are  indeed  but  an  accession  to  such  as 
are  masters  by  sea*  So  as  this  axle-tree,  where- 
upon their  greatness  tumeth,  is  soon  cut  in  two 
by  any  that  shall  be  stronger  than  they  by  sea. 
Herein,  therefore,^  I  refer  myself  to  the  opinions 
of  all  men,  enemies,  or  whomsoever,  whether  that 
the  maritime  forces  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  Prorinees,  be  not  able  to  heat  the  Spa- 
niard at  sea  t  For,  if  that  be  so,  the  links  of  that 
chain  whereby  they  hold  their  greatness  are  dis- 
solved. Now,  if  it  be  said,  that,  admit  the  case 
of  Spain  to  be  such  as  we  have  made  it,  yet,  wo 
ought  to  descend  into  our  own  case,  which  we 
shall  find,  perhaps,  not  to  be  in  state,  for  trea- 
sure, to  enter  into  a  war  with  Spain.  To  which, 
I  answer,  I  know  no  such  thing;  the  mint  beateth 
well ;  and  the  pulses  of  the  people's  hearts  beat 
welL  But  there  is  another  point  that  taketh 
away  quite  this  objection :  for  whereas  wars  are 
generally  causes  of  poverty  or  consumption ;  on 
the  contrary  part,  the  special  nature  of  this  war 
with  Spain,  if  it  be  made  by  sea,  is  like  to  be  a 
lucrative  and  restorative  war.  So  that,  if  we  go 
roundly  on  at  the  first,  the  war  in  continuance 
will  find  itself.  And  therefore  you  must  make  a 
great  difference  between  Hercules*  labours  by 
land,  and  Jason's  voyage  by  sea  for  the  golden 
fieece. 

For  confederates ;  I  will  not  take  upon  me  the 
knowledge,  how  the  princes,  states,  and  councils 
of  Europe,  at  this  day,  stand  affected  towards 
Spain ;  for  that  trencheth  into  the  secret  occur- 
rents  of  the  present  time,  wherewith,  in  all  this 
treatise,  I  have  forborne  to  meddle.  But  to  speak 
of  that  which  lieth  open  and  in  view ;  I  see  much 
mattw  of  quarrel  and  jealousy,  but  little  of  amity 
and  trust  towards  Spain,  almost  in  all  other 
estates.  I  see  France  is  in  competition  widi  them 
for  three  noble  portions  of  their  monarchy,  Na- 
Tarre,  Naples,  and  Milan ;  and  now  freshly  in 
difference  with  them  about  the  Valtoline.  I  see 
once  in  thirty  or  forty  years  cometh  a  pope,  that 
casteth  his  eye  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to 
recover  it  to  the  church ;  as  it  was  in  the  minds 
of  Julius  the  Second,  Paul  the  Fourth,  and  Six- 
tus  the  Fifth.  As  for  that  great  body  of  Germany, 
I  see  they  have  greater  reason  to  confederate 
themselves  with  the  Kings  of  France,  and  Great 
Britain,  or  Denmark,  for  the  liberty  of  the  Ger- 
man nation,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  Spanish  and 


foreign  forces,  than  they  had  in  the  years  IMti 
and  1553.  At  which  time  they  contraeleda  leagvi^ 
with  Henry  the  Second,  the  French  king,  tipoft- 
the  same  articles,  against  Charles  the  Fifth,  wli»- 
had  impatronized  himself  of  a  great  part  of  Geiw- 
many,  through  the  discord  of  the  German  prinoas^ 
which  himself  had  sown  and  fomented :  whieii 
league  at  that  time  did  the  deed,  and  drave  out  ali 
the  Spaniards  out  of  that  part  of  Germany ;  ma4 
reintegrated  that  nation  in  their  ancient  Mheattf 
and  honour.    For  the  West  Indies,  though  Spaui 
hatK  had  yet  not  much  actual  disturbance  them, 
except  it  have  been  from  England ;  yet,  nevertb^ 
less,  I  see  all  princes  lay  a  kind  of  claim  UBt» 
them ;  accounting  the  title  of  Spain  but  as  a  mo- 
nopoly of  those  large  countries,  wherein  they 
have  in  great  part  but  an  imaginary  possessioiu 
For  Afric  upon  the  west,  the  Moors  of  Valentia 
expulsed,  and  their  allies,  do  yet  hang  as  a  clood 
or  storm  over  Spain.  Gabor  on  the  east  is  like  vs 
anniversary  wind,  that  riselh  every  year  upon  Ih* 
party  of  Austria.     And  Persia  hath  entered  into 
hostility  with  Spain,  and  giveth  them  the  first 
blow  by  taking  of  Ormus.     It  is  within  evetj 
man's  observation,  also,  that  Venice  doth  think 
their  state  almost  on  fire,  if  the  Spaniards  hold 
the  Valtoline.    That  Savoy  hath  learned  by  fresh 
experience,  that  alliance  with  Spain  is  no  security 
against  the  ambition  of  Spain ;  and  that  of  Bavm 
ria  hath  likewise  been  taught,  that  merit  and 
service  doth  oblige  the  Spaniard  but  from  day  to 
day.  Neither  do  I  say  for  all  this,  but  that  Spain 
may  rectify  much  of  this  ill  blood  by  their  parti- 
cular and  cunning  negotiations :  but  yet  there  it 
is  in  the  body,  and  may  break  out,  no  man  know-^ 
eth  when,  into  ill  accidents:    and  at  least  it 
showeth  plainly,  that  which  serveth  for  our  pup- 
pose,  that  Spain  is  much  destitute  of  assured  and 
confident  confederates.     And,  thewfore,  I  will  ■• 
conclude  this  part  with  the  speech  of  a  counsellor 
of  state  in  Spain  at  this  day,  which  was  not  with- 
out salt :  he  said  to  his  master,  the  King  of  Spain 
that  now  is,  upon  occasion ;  «« Sir,  I  will  tell  yonr 
majesty  thus  much  for  your  comfort ;  your  majesty 
hath  but  two  enemies,  whereof  the  one  is  all  the 
world,  and  the  other  is  your  own  ministers.'* 
And  thus  I  end  the  second  main  parti  propounded 
to  speak  .of;  which  was,  the  balancing  of  tfaa 
forces  between  the  king's  majesty  and  the  King 
of  Spain,  if  a  war  must  follow* 


THE  FIRST  COPT  OF  MY  DISCOURSE  TOUCHINO 
THE  SAFETY  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  PERSON.* 
These  be  the  principal  remedies,  I  could  think 
of,  for  extirpating  the  principal  cause  of  those  oop- 
spiracies,  by  the  breaking  the  nest  of  those  fogi* 
tive  traitors,  and  the  .filling  them  full  of  terror, 
despair,  jealousy,  and  revolt.  And  it  is  true,  I 
thought  of  some  other  remedies,  which,  because 

*  Flrom  ttat  origioslin  the  Ltmbeth  Lttmry. 
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ia  mine  own  conceit  I  did  not  so  well  allow,  I 
therefore  do  forbear  to  express.  And  so  likewise 
I  hare  thought,  and  thought  again,  of  the  means 
to  stop  and  dirert  as  well  the  attempts  of  riolence 
18  poison,  in  the  performance  and  execotion.  But 
not  knowing  how  my  travel  may  be  accepted, 
being  the  unwarranted  wishes  of  a  priyate  man, 
I  leave;  humbly  praying  her  majesty's  pardon, 
if  in  the  aeal  of  my  simplicity  I  hare  roved  at 
things  above  my  aim. 


THE  FRAGMENTS  OP  A  DISCOITRSE,  TOUCHING 
IKTCLUGENCE,  AND  TH£  SAFETY  OF  TH£ 
QU£m*8  PEBSON.* 

The  first  remedy,  in  my  poor  opinion,  is  that 
against  which,  as  I  conceive,  least  exception  can 
be  taken,  as  a  thing  without  controversy,  honour- 
able and  politic ;  and  that  is  reputation  of  good 
intelligence.  I  say  not  only  good  intelligence, 
bot  the  reputation  and  fame  thereof.  For  I  see, 
thai  where  booths  are  set  for  watching  thievish 
places,  there  is  no  more  robbing:  and  though  no 
doubt  the  watchmen  many  times  are  asleep,  or 
away;  yet  that  is  more  than  the  thief  knoweth ; 
so  as  the  empty  booth  is  strength  and  safeguard 
enough.  So,  likewise,  if  there  be  sown  an  opinion 
abroad,  that  her  majesty  hath  much  secret  intelli- 
gence, and  that  all  is  full  of  spies  and  false  breth- 
ren ;  the  fugitives  will  grrow  into  such  a  mutual 
jealousy  and  suspicion  one  of  another,  as  they  will 
Aot  have  the  confidence  to  conspire  together,  not 
knowing  whom  to  trust ;  and  thinking  all  prac- 
tice bootless,  as  that  which  is  assured  to  be  dis- 
covered. And  to  this  purpose,  to  speak  reverently, 
as  becometh  me,  as  I  do  not  doubt  but  those 
honourable  counsellors,  to  whom  it  doth  apper- 

tlw  original  ia  tiM  LMokatk  Ubfaiy. 


tain,  do  carefully  and  sufficiently  provide  and  take 
order  that  her  majesty  receive  good  intelligence; 
so  yet,  ander  correction,  methinks  it  is  not  done 
with  that  glory  and  note  to  the  world,  which  waS 
in  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham^s*  time:  and  in 
this  case,  as  was  said,  «*  opinio  veritate  major.*' 
The  second  remedy  I  deliver  with  less  assu- 
rance, as  that  which  is  more  removed  from  the 
compass  of  mine  underatanding :  and  that  is,  to 
treat  and  negotiate  with  the  King  of  Spain,  or 
Archduke  Eme8t,f  who  resides  in  the  place 
where  these  conspiracies  are  most  forged,  upon 
the  point  of  the  law  of  nations,  upon  which  kind 
of  points  princes'  enemies  may  with  honour  nego* 
tiate,  viz.,  that,  contrary  to  the  same  law  of 
nations,  and  the  sacred  dignity  of  kings,  and  the 
honour  of  arms,  certain  of  her  majesty's  subjects, 
if  it  be  not  thought  meet  to  impeach  any  of  his 
ministers,  refuged  in  his  dominions,  have  con- 
spired and  practised  assassination  against  her  ma- 
jesty's person. 

•  Who  died  April «» 1900.  After  bii  death  the  hmhMM  of 
■ecretary  of  state  appears  to  be  chiefly  done  by  Mr.  Robert 
Cecil,  who  was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Theobald's, 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  1591,  and  In  August  following 
sworn  of  the  privy  council ;  but  not  actually  appointed  secie* 
tary  of  state  till  July  ft,  1506.    Bibch. 

f  Ernest,  Archduke  of  Austrbj  son  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian ]!.,  and  governor  of  the  Low  Countriei,  upon  which 
government  he  entered  in  June,  150t  t  but  held  it  only  a  short 
time,  dying  February  11 /SI  following.  It  was  probably  ia 
pursuance  of  tlie  advice  of  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  in  this  paper, 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  to  the  Archduke  in  1591,  to  com- 
plain of  the  designs  which  had  been  formed  against  her  life 
by  the  Count  de  Fuentek,  and  Don  Diego  de  Ibarra,  and  other 
Spanish  ministers  concerned  in  governing  the  Low  Countriea- 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Duke  of  Parnm,tn  December, 
150S,  and  by  the  English  fugitives  there ;  and  to  desire  hbn  to 
signify  those  fhets  to  the  King  of  Spate,  in  order  that  he  Might 
▼indicate  his  own  character,  by  punishing  his  niluislers,  and 
delivering  up  to  her  such  fugitives  as  were  pirties  in  such 
designs.    OosNtoni  wffMMlas  JUs.  HiyiMk  p.  «B>.    Edit.  Lur 
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THE    DETESTABLE    TREASON, 

UmiCDBD   BT 

DOCTOR  RODERIGO  LOPEZ, 

▲  PHYSICIAN  ATTENDING  UPON  THE  PERSON  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  MAJESTT, 

WaOH  BB,  lOB  A  SDM  OP  MOIIBT»  PBOHUBD  TO  BB  PAID  RIM  BT  THB  BWO  OP  SPAIII,  DID  UHDBBTABB  TO  RAPB  DBBTBOTI* 
BT  POIMM  ;  WITH  CBBTAW  CIBOUIUTAMCBt,  BOTH  OP  THB  PLOTTWO  AVD  DBTBCTIVO  OP  TDB  SAID  TRBAMH. 

[PENITEO  DUailfG  THB  QUBKR^  UPE.] 


Ths  Kingr  of  Spain  having  foand,  by  the 
enterprise. of  88,  the  difficulty  of  an  invasion 
of  England,  and  having  also  since  that  time 
embraced  the  matters  of  France,  being  a  design 
of  a  more  easy  nature,  and  better  prepared  to  his 
hand,  hath  of  necessity  for  a  time  laid  aside  the 
prosecution  of  his  attempts  against  this  realm,  by 
open  forces,  as  knowing  his  means  unable  to 
wield  both  actions  at  once,  as  well  that  of  England 
as  that  of  France;  and,  therefore,  casting  at  the 
fairest,  hath,  in  a  manner,  bent  his  whole  strength 
upon  France,  making,  in  the  mean  time,  only  a 
defensive  war  upon  the  Low  Countries.  But 
finding  again,  that  the  supports  and  aids  which 
her  majesty  hath  continued  to  the  French  king, 
are  a  principal  impediment  and  retardation  to  his 
prevailing  there  according  to  his  ends,  he  hath, 
now  of  late,  by  all  means,  projected  to  trouble  the 
waters  here,  and  to  cut  us  out  some  work  at  home, 
that  by  practice,  without  diverting  and  employing' 
any  great  forces,  he  might,  nevertheless,  divert 
our  succours  from  France. 

According  to  which  purpose,  he  first  proved  to 
move  some  iimovation  in  Scotland,  not  so  much  in 
hope  to  alienate  the  king  from  the  amity  of  her 
majesty,  as  practising  to  make  a  party  there 
against  the  Idiig  himself,  whereby  he  should  be 
compelled  to  use  her  majesty's  forces  for  his 
assistance.  Then  he  solicited  a  subject  within 
this  realm,  being  a  person  of  great  nobili^,  to 
rise  in  arms  and  levy  war  against  her  majesty ; 
which  practice  was  by  the  same  nobleman  loyally 
and  prudently  revealed.  And,  lastly,  rather,  as  it 
is  to  be  thought,  by  the  instigation  of  our  traitor- 
ous fugitives  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  corrupter 
sort  of  his  counsellors  and  ministers,  than  of  his 
own  nature  and  inclination,  either  of  himself,  or 
his  said  counsellors  and  ministers  using  his 
name,  have  descended  to  a  course  against  all 
honour,  all  society  and  humanity,  odious  to  God 
and  man,  detestcni  by  the  heathens  themselves, 
which  is,  to  take  away  the  life  of  her  majesty, 
(which  God  have  in  his  precious  custody !)  by 


violence  or  poison.  A  matter  which  might  be 
proved  to  be  not  only  against  all  Christianity  and 
religion,  but  against  nature,  the  law  of  nations* 
the  honour  of  arms,  the  civil  law,  the  rules 
of  morality  and  policy ;  finally,  to  be  the  most 
condemned,  barbarous,  and  ferine  act  that  can  be 
imagined ;  yea,  supposing  the  quarrels  and  hosti- 
lity between  the  princes  to  be  never  so  declared 
and  so  mortal,  yet,  were  it  not  that  it  would  be  a 
very  reproach  unto  the  age,  that  the  matter  should 
be  once  disputed  or  called  in  question,  it  could 
never  be  defended.  And,  therefore,  I  leave  it  to 
the  censure  which  Titus  Livius  giveth  in  the  like 
case  upon  Perseus,  the  last  King  of  the  Macedons, 
afterwards  overthrown,  taken  with  his  children, 
and  led  in  triumph  by  the  Romans ;  «« Quern  non 
justum  helium  gerere  regie  animo,  sed  per  omnia 
clandestina  grassari  scelera,  latrociniorum  ac  ve- 
neficiorum,  cemebant.'' 

But  to  proceed :  certain  it  is,  that  even  about 
this  present  time  there  have  been  suborned  and 
sent  into  this  realm  divers  persons,  some  English, 
some  Irish,  corrupted  by  money  and  promises,  and 
resolved  and  conjured  by  priests  in  confession,  to 
have  executed  that  most  wretched  and  horrible 
fact;  of  which  number  certain  have  been  taken, 
and  some  have  suffered,  and  some  are  spared 
because  they  have  with  great  sorrow  confessed 
these  attempts,  and  detested  their  suborners. 
And  if  I  should  conjecture  what  the  reason  is,  why 
this  cursed  enterprise  was  at  this  time  so  hotly* 
and  with  such  diligence  pursued,  I  take  it  to  bo 
chiefly  because  the  matters  of  France  were  ripe, 
and  the  King  of  Spain  made  himself  ready  to 
unmask  himself,  and  to  reap  that  in  France,  which 
he  had  been  long  in  sowing,  in  regard  that,  there 
being  like  to  be  a  divulsion  in  the  league  by  the 
reconciliation  of  some  of  the  heads  to  the  king,  the 
more  passionate  sort,  being  destituted  by  their 
associates,  were  like  to  cast  themselves  wholly 
into  the  King  of  Spain's  arms,  and  to  dismember 
some  important  piece  of  that  crown ;  though  now 
upon  this  fresh  accident  of  receiving  the  king  into 
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Puis,  it  is  t6  be  tliougbl  tint  botli  the  wont 
effected  of  the  lesgue  wiU  evbniit  themselTee  upon 
wy  tolerable  conditions  to  their  natural  king, 
ihuBadvaiioed  in  strength  and  lepata^n;  and  the 
King  of  Spain  will  take  a  second  advice  ere  he 
embark  himself  too  far  in  any  new  attranpl  against 
France.  But,  taking  the  affairs  as  they  then  stood 
before  tliis  accident  unexpected,  especially  of 
te  council  of  Spain,  daring  this  his  supposed 
hanreet  in  France,  his  coanoil  had  reason  to  wish 
that  there  were  no  disturbance  from  hence,  where 
they  make  account  that  if  her  majesty  were  re- 
mored,  upon  whose  person  Qod  continue  his 
extraordinary  watch  and  proridence !  here  would 
be  nothing  but  confusion^  which  they  do  not 
doubt  but,  with  some  no  great  treasure,  and  forces 
from  without,  may  be  nourished  till  they  can 
more  fully  intend  the  ruin  of  this  state,  according 
to  their  ancient  malice. 

But  howsoever  that  be,  amongst  the  number  of 
these  execrable  undertakers,  there  was  none  so 
much  built  and  relied  upon  by  tiie  great  ones  of 
the  other  side,  as  was  this  physician,  Lopez ;  nor, 
indeed,  none  so  dangerous :  whether  you  consider 
the  aptness  of  the  instrument,  or  the  subtle^  and 
secrecy  of  these  that  practised  with  him,  or  the 
shifV  and  evasion  wUoh  he  had  provided  for  a 
colour  of  his  doings,  if  they  should  happen  to 
come  into  question.  For,  first,  whereas  others 
were  to  'find  and  encounter  infinite  difficulties,  in 
the  very  obtaining  of  an  opportunity  to  execute 
this  horrible  act;  and,  besides,  cannot  but  see 
present  and  most  assured  death  before  their  eyes, 
and  therefore  must  be,  as  it  were,  daamable  vota. 
ries  if  they  undertake  it:  tiiis  man,  in  regard  of 
his  faculty,  and  of  his  private  access  to  her  omh 
jesty,  had  both  means  to  perpetrate,  and  means 
to  conceal,  whereby  he  might  reap  the  fruit  of  his 
wiclred  treason  without  evident  peril.  And  for  his 
oomplices  that  practised  with  him,  being  Porta- 
guese,  and  of  the  retinue  of  King  Antonio,  the 
King  of  Spain's  mortal  enemy,  they  were  men 
thereby  fVeed  and  discharged  from  suspicion,  and 
might  send  letters  and  receive  letters  out  of  Spain 
without  jealousy ;  as  those  which  were  thought 
tD  entertain  intelligences  there  for  the  good  of 
their  master.  And,  for  the  evasion  and  mask  that 
Lopez  had  prepared  for  this  treason,  if  it  had  not 
been  searched  and  sifted  to  the  bottom,  it  was, 
that  he  did  intend  but  to  cozen  the  King  of  Spain, 
without  ill  meaning;  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
that  stratagem  which  Parry,  a  most  cunning  and 
artificial  traitor,  had  provided  for  himself. 

Nevertheless,  this  matter,  by  the  great  good- 
ness of  God,  falling  into  good  hands,  of  those 
honourable  and  sufficient  persons  which  dealt 
therein,  was  by  dieir  great  and  worthy  industry 
so  handled  and  followed,  as  this  Proteus  of  a  dis- 
grnised  and  transformed  treason  did  at  last  appear 
in  his  own  likeness  and  colours,  which  were  as 
^  foul  and  monstrous^  as  have  been  known  in  the 
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worid.  For  some  of  her  nmjesty's  council  long 
since  entered  into  consideration,  that  tiie  retinae 
of  King  Antonio,  I  mean  some  of  them,  were  net 
unlike  to  hatch  these  kinds  of  treasons,  in  regaid ' 
they  were  needy  strangers,  entered  into  despair ' 
of  their  master's  fortune,  and  like  enough  to 
aspire  to  make  their  peace  at  home,  by  some  such 
wicked  services  as  these;  and  therefore  grew  to 
have  an  extraordinary  vigilant  eye  upon  them: 
which  prudent  and  discreet  presumption,  or  con^ 
jectare,  joined  with  some  advertisements  of  espials 
abroad,  and  some  other  industry,  was  the  first 
cause,  next  under  the  great  benediction  of  God, 
which  givetii  unto  princes  zealous  counsellors, 
and  giveth  to  counsellors  policy,  and  discerning 
thoughts,  of  the  revealing  and  discovering  of 
these  treasons,  which  w^e  contrived  in  order  and 
form,  as  hereafter  is  set  down.. 

This  Lopez,  of  nation  a  Portaguese,  and  sus- 
peoted  to  be  in  sect  secretly  a  Jew,  though  here 
he  conformed  himself  to  the  rites  of  the  Christiaii 
religion,  for  a  long  time  professed  physic  in  this 
land,  by  occasion  whereof,  being  withal  a  man 
very  observant  and  officious,  and  of  a  pleasing  and 
appliable  behaviour;  in  that  regard,  rather  than 
for  any  great  leaniing  in  his  faculty,  he  grew 
known  and  favoured  in  court,  and  was  some  years 
since  swem  physician  of  her  majesty's  house- 
hold ;  and  by  her  majesty's  bounty,  of  whom  he 
had  recdved  divera  gifts  of  good  commodity,  was 
grown  to  good  estate  of  weahb. 

This  man  had  insinuated  himself  greatly,  in 
regard  he  was  of  the  same  nation,  with  the  King 
Antonio,  whose  causes  he  pretended  to  solicit  at 
the  court :  especially,  while  he  supposed  there 
was  any  appearance  of  his  fortune;  of  whom  also 
he  had  obtained,  as  one  that  referred  all  his  doings 
to  gain,  an  assignation  of  5<>,000  crowns  to  be 
levied  in  Portugal.  But  being  a  pereon  wholly 
of  a  corrupt  and  mercenary  nature,  and  finding  his 
hopes  cold  from  that  part;  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
a  more  able  paymaster,  and  secretly  made  offer 
long  since  of  his  service  to  the  King  of  Spain : 
and  accordingly  gave  sundry  intelligences  of  that 
which  passed  here,  and  imported  most  for  the 
King  of  Spain  to  know,  having  no  small  means,  in 
regard  of  his  continual  attendance  at  court,  near- 
ness and  access,  to  learn  many  particulara  of 
great  wMght:  which  iutelligences  he  maintained 
with  Beraardine  Mendoza,  Antonio  Vega,  Rode- 
rigo  Marquez,  and  divera  others. 

In  the  conveyance  of  which  his  intelligences, 
and  in  the  making  known  of  his  disposition  to  do 
the  King  of  Spain  service,  he  had,  amongst  others, 
one  Manuel  Andrada,  a  Portuguese,  revolted  from 
Don  Antonio  to  the  King  of  Spain ;  one  that  was 
discovered  to  have  practised  the  death  of  the  said 
Don  Antonio,  and  to  have  betrayed  him  to  Ber- 
I  nardine  Mendoza.  This  man  coming  hither,  was, 
I  for  the  same,  his  practice  appearing  by  letters 
intei^pted»  apprehended  and  committed  to  prisoiu 
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Before  which  time,  alto,  there  had  been  by  good 
diligence  intercepted  other  letters,  whereby  the 
said  Andrada  adrertised  Mendoia,  that  he  had 
won  Dr.  Lopez  to  tiie  king's  serrice:  bat  Lopez 
having  nnderstanding  thereof,  and  finding  means 
to  hare  secret  conference  with  Andrada  before  his 
examination,  persuaded  with  him  to  take  the 
matter  upon  himself,  as  if  he  had  inrented  that 
advertisement  touching  Lopez,  only  to  procure 
himself  credit  with  Mendoza;  and  to  make  him 
conceive  well  of  his  industry  and  service.  And 
to  move  him  hereunto,  Lopez  set  before  Andrada, 
that  if  he  did  excuse  him,  he  should  have  credit 
to  work  his  ddivery :  whereas,  if  he  did  impeach 
him,  he  was  not  like  to  find  any  other  means  of 
favour.  By  which  subtle  persuasion  Andrada, 
when  he  came  to  be  examined,  answered  accord- 
ing to  the  direc&on  and  lessoning  which  Lopez 
had  given  him.  And  having  thus  acquitted  him- 
self of  this  suspicion,  became  suitor  for  Andrada's 
delivery,  craftily  suggesting,  that  he  was  to  do 
some  notable  service  to  Don  Antonio;  in  which 
his  suit  he  accordingly  prevailed.  When  Lopez 
had  thus  got  Andrada  out  of  prison,  he  was  suf- 
fered to  go  out  of  the  realm  into  Spain;  in  pre- 
tence, as  was  said,  to  do  some  service  to  Don 
Antonio ;  but,  in  truth,  to  continue  Lopez's  nego- 
tiation and  intelligences  with  die  King  of  Spain, 
which  he  handled  so  well,  as  at  his  return  hither, 
for  the  comforting  of  the  said  Lopez,  he  brought; 
to  him  from  the  king,  besides  thanks  and  words 
of  encouragement,  and  an  abrazo,  which  is  the 
compliment  of  favour,  a  very  good  jewel,  gar- 
nished with  sundry  stones  of  good  value.  This 
jewel,  when  Lopez  had  accepted,  he  cunningly 
cast  with  himself,  that  if  he  should  offer  it  to  her 
majesty  first,  he  was  assured  she  would  not  take 
it:  next,  that  thereby  he  should  lay  her  asleep, 
and  make  her  secure  of  him  for  greater  matters, 
according  to  the  saying,  *«Frau8  sibi  fidem  in 
parvis  praestruit  ut  in  magnis  opprimat;*'  which 
accordingly  he  did,  with  protestations  of  his  fide- 
lity :  and  her  majesty,  as  a  princess  of  magnani- 
mity, not  apt  to  fear  or  suspicion,  returned  it  to 
him  with  gracious  words. 

After  Lopez  had  thus  abused  her  majesty,  and 
had  these  trials  of  the  fidelity  of  Andrada,  they 
fell  in  conference,  the  matter  being  first  moved  by 
Andrada,  as  he  that  came  freshly  out  of  Spain, 
touching  the  empoisoning  of  the  queen :  which 
Lopez,  who  saw  that  matter  of  intelligence,  with- 
out some  such  particular  service,  would  draw  no 
great  reward  from  the  King  of  Spain ;  such  as  a 
roan  that  was  not  needy,  but  wealthy  as  he  ¥ras, 
could  find  any  taste  in,  assented  unto.  And  to 
that  purpose  procured  again  this  Andrada  to  be 
sent  over,  as  well  to  advertise  and  assure  this 
matter  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  his  ministers, 
namely,  to  the  Count  de  Fuentes,  assistant  to  the 
general  of  the  King  of  Spain's  forces  in  the  Low 
Countries,  as  also  to  capitulate  and  contract  with 


him  about  the  certainty  of  his  reward.    Andrada^ 
having  received  those  instructions,  and  being  fiir^ 
nished  with  money,  by  Lopez's  procurement^ 
from  Don  Antonio,  about   whose   service   his- 
employment  was  believed  to  be,  went  over  to 
Calais,  where  he  remained  to  be  near  unto  Eng- 
land and  Flanders,  having  a  boy  that  ordinarily 
passed  to  and  fro  between  him  and  Lopez :  by 
whom  he  did  also,  the  better  to  colour  his  employ-- 
ment,  write  to  Lopez  intelligence,  as  it  was 
agreed  he  should  between  him  and  Lopez;  who 
bade  him  send  such  news  as  he  should  take  up  in 
the  streets.    From  Calais  he  writeth  to  Count  de 
Fuentes  of  Lopez's  promise  and  demands.    Upon 
the  receipt  of  which  letters,  after  some  time  taken 
to  advertise  this  proposition  into  Spain,  and  to 
receive  direction  thereupon,  the  Count  de  Fuentes- 
associated  with  Stephano  Ibarra,  secretary  of  the 
council  of  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countiies,  calleth« 
to  him  one  Manuel  Louis  Tinoco,  a  Portuguese, 
who  had  also  followed  King  Aptonio,  and  of 
whose  good  devotion  he  had  had  e]q>erience,  in 
that  he  had  conveyed  unto  him    two   several- 
packets,  wherewith  he  was  trusted  by  the  King 
Antonio  for  France.     Of  this  Louis  the  first, 
received  a  corporal  oath,  with  solemn  ceremony^ 
taking  his  hands  between  their  hands,  that  he 
should  keep  secret  that  which  should  be  imparted . 
to  him,  and  never  reveal  the  same,  though  he 
should   be  apprehended   and   questioned   here- 
This  done,  they  acquaint  him  with  the  letters  of 
Andrada,  with  whom  they  charge  him  to  confer  • 
at  Calais  in  his  way,  and  to  pass  to  Lopez  into 
England,  addressing  him  farther   to  Stephano 
Ferrera  de  Gama,  and  signifying  unto  the  said* 
Lopez  withal,  as  from  the  king,  that  he  gave  no 
great  credence  to  Andrada,  as  a  person  too  slight 
to  be  used  in  a  cause  of  so  great  weight:  and 
therefore  marvelled  much  that  he  .heard  nothing 
from  Ferrera  of  this  matter,  from  whom  he  had  in 
former  time  been  advertised  in  generality  of  Lo- 
pez's good  affection  to  do  him  service.     This 
Ferrera  had  been  sometimes  a  man  of  great  liveli- 
hood and  wealth  in  Portugal,  which  he  did  forego 
in  adhering  to  Don  Antonio,  and  appeareth  to  be 
a  man  of  capacity  and  practice ;  but  hath  some 
years  since  been  secretly  won  to  the  service  of  the- 
King  of  Spain,  not  travelling,  nevertheless,  to  and 
fro,  but  residing  as  his  lieger  in  En^^and. 

Manuel  Louis,  despatched  with  these  instruc- 
tions, and  with  all  affectionate  commendations 
from  the  count  to  Lopez,  and  with  letters  to  Ferrera, 
took  his  journey  first  to  Calais,  where  he  con- 
ferred with  Andrada;  of  whom  receiving  more 
ample  information,  together  with  a  short  ticket 
of  credence  to  Lopez,  that  he  was  a  person  whom' 
he  might  trust  without  scruple,  came  over  inta 
England,  and  first  repaired  to  Ferrera,  and' 
acquainted  him  with  the  state  of  the  businees, 
who  had  before  that  time  given  some  light  unto 
Lopez,  that  he  was  not  a  stranger  unto  the  prac* 
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tiee  between  him  and  Andrada,  wherewith,  indeed, 
Jbidrada  had  in  a  sort  acquainted  him.  And  now, 
npon  this  new  despatch  and  knowledge  given  to 
Lopez  of  the  choice  of  Ferrera  to  continue  that 
wbich  Andrada  had  begun ;  he,  to  confonn  him- 
self the  better  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  his  ministers  abroad,  was  content 
more  fully  to  commonicate  with  Ferrera,  with 
whom,  friHn  that  time  forward,  he  meant  singly 
and  apertly  to  deal ;  and  therefore  cunningly  for- 
bore to  speak  with  Manuel  Louis  himself;  but 
oonelnded  that  Ferrera  should  be  his  only  trunk, 
and  all  his  dealings  ^ould  pass  through  his 
hand,  blinking  diereby  to  have  gone  inyisible. 

Whereupon,  he  cast  with  himself,  that  it  was 
not  safe  to  use  the  mediation  of  Manuel  Louis, 
who  had  been  made  privy  to  the  matter,  as  some 
base  carrier  of  letters;  which  letters  also  should 
be  written  in  a  cipher,  not  of  alphabet,  but  of 
words;  such  as  might,  if  they  were  opened,  im- 
port no  Tehement  suspicion.  And,  therefore, 
Manuel  Louis  was  sent  back  with  a  short  answer, 
and  Lopez  purreyed  himself  of  a  base  fellow,  a 
Portuguese  called  Gomez  d'AyUa,  dwelling  hard 
by  Lopez's  house,  to  convey  his  letters.  After 
^s  messenger  provided,  it  was  agreed  between 
Lopez  and  Ferrera,  that  letters  should  be  sent  to 
the  Count  de  Fuenles,  and  Secretary  Juarra, 
written  «and  signed  by  Ferrera,  for  Lopez  caute- 
lously  did  forbear  to  write  himself,  but  directed 
and  indeed  dictated  word  by  word  by  Lopez 
himself.  The  contents  thereof  were,  that  Lopez 
was  ready  to  execute  that  service  to  the  king, 
which  before  had  been  treated,  but  required  for  his 
recompense  the  sum  of  50,000  crowns,  and  as- 
surance  for  the  same. 

These  letters  were  written  obscurely,  as  was 
touched,  in  terms  of  merchandise;  to  which 
obscurity  when  Ferrera  excepted,  Lopez  answered, 
they  knew  his  meaning  by  that  which  had  passed 
before.  Ferrera  wrote  also  to  Manuel  Louis,  but 
charged  this  Gomez  to  deliver  the  same  letters 
unto  him  in  the  presence  of  Juarra ;  as  also  the 
letter  to  Juarra  in  the  presence  of  Manuel  Louis. 
And  these  lettera  were  delivered  to  Gomez  d*  Avila 
to  be  carried  to  Brussels,  and  a  passport  procured, 
and  his  charges  defrayed  by  Lopez.  And  Fer- 
rera,  the  more  to  approve  his  industry,  writ  let- 
ters two  several  times,  the  one  conveyed  by 
Emanuel  Pallacios,  with  the  privity  of  Lopez,  to 
Christophero  Moro,  a  principal  counsellor  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  in  Spain ;  signifying  that  Lopez 
was  won  to  tiie  King  of  Spain,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  receive  his  commandment;  and  received 
a  letter  from  the  same  Christophero  Moro,  in 
answer  to  one  of  these,  which  he  showed  unto 
Lopez.  In  the  mean  time  Lopez,  thougrh  a  man^ 
in  semblance,  of  a  heavy  wit,  yet  indeed  subtle 
of  himself,  as  one  trained  in  practice,  and  besides 
as  wily  as  fear  and  covetousness  could  make 
him,  thought  to  provide  for  himself,  as  was  partly 


touched  before,  as  many  starting  holes  and  eva- 
sions as  he  could  devise,  if  any  of  these  mattere 
should  come  to  light.  And  firat  he  took  his  time 
to  cast  forth  some  general  words  afiir  off  to  her 
majesty,  as  asking  her  the  quesUon,  Whether  a 
deceiver  might  not  be  deceived  ?  Whereof,  her 
majesty  not  imagining  these  words  tended  to  such 
end,  as  to  warrant  him  colourably  in  this  wretched 
conspiracy,  but  otherwise,  of  her  own  natural  dis- 
position bent  to  integrity  and  sincerity,  uttered 
dislike  and  disallowance.  Next,  he  thought  he 
had  wrought  a  great  mjrstery  in  demanding  the 
precise  sum  of  50,000  crowns,  agreeing  just  with 
the  sum  of  assignation  or  donation  from  Don  An- 
tonio ;  idly,  and  in  that  grossly  imagining,  that, 
if  afterwards  he  should  accept  the  same  sunf,  he 
might  excuse  it,  as  made  good  ^  the  King  of 
Spain,  in  regard  he  desisted  to  fonow  and  favour 
Don  Antonio ;  whereupon  the  King  of  Spain  was 
in  honour  tied  not  to  see  him  a  loser.  Thirdly,  in 
his  conferences  with  Ferrera,  when  he  was  ap- 
posed upon  the  particular  manner  how  he  would 
poison  her  majesty,  he  purposely  named  unto 
him  a  syrup,  knowing  that  her  majesty  never 
useth  syrup ;  and  therefore  thinking  that  would 
prove  a  high  point  for  his  justification,  if  things 
should  come  in  any  question. 

But  all  this  while  desirous  after  his  prey,  which 
he  had  in  hope  devoured,  he  did  instantly  impor- 
tune Ferrera  for  the  answering  of  his  last 'de- 
spatch, finding  the  delay  strange,  and  reiterating 
the  protestations  of  his  readiness  to  do  the  ser- 
vice, if  he  were  assured  of  his  money. 

Now  before  the  return  of  Gomez  d* Avila  into 
England,  this  Stephen  Ferrera  was  discovered  to 
have  intelligence  with  the  enemy ;  but  so  as  the 
particular  of  his  trafilc  and  overtures  appeared  not, 
only  it  seemed  there  wa?  great  account  made  of 
that  he  managed :  and  thereupon  he  was  commit- 
ted to  prison.  Soon  after  arrived  Gomez  d' Avila, 
and  brought  lettera  only  from  Manuel  Louis,  by 
the  name  of  Francisco  de  Thores ;  because,  as  it 
seemeth,  the  great  peraons  on  the  other  side  had 
a  contrary  disposition  to  Lopez,  and  liked  not  to 
write  by  so  base  a  messenger,  but  continued  their 
course  to  trust  and  employ  Manuel  Louis  himself, 
who  in  likelihood  was  retained  till  they  might 
receive  a  full  conclusion  from  Spain ;  which  was 
not  till  about  two  months  after.  This  Gomei 
was  apprehended  at  his  landing,  and  about  him 
were  found  the  lettera  aforesaid,  written  in  jargon, 
or  verbal  cipher,  but  yet  somewhat  suspicious,  in 
these  words :  **  This  bearer  will  tell  you  the  price 
in  which  your  pearls  are  esteemed,  and  in  what 
resolution  we  rest  about  a  little  musk  and  amber, 
which  I  am  determined  to  buy.*'  Which  words 
the  said  Manuel  Louis  afterward  voluntarily  con- 
fessed to  be  deciphered  in  this  sort;  That  by  the 
allowance  of  the  pearis  he  meant,  that  the  Count 
de  Fuentes,  and  the  secretary,  did  gladly  accept 
the  offer  of  Lopez  to  poison  the  queen,  signified 
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by  Eenera's  letter:  and  for  the  proTieiea  of  amber 
and  muekf  it  was  meant  that  the  count  looked 
ahortly  for  a  resolution  from  the  King  of  Spainr 
e<»ioeming  a  matter  of  importanoe,  which  was 
for  burning  of  the  Queen's  ships ;  and  another 
point  tending  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  TindictiTe 
humour. 

But  while  the  sense  of  this  former  lettw  rested 
ambiguous,  and  that  no  direct  particular  was  con^ 
fessed  by  Ferrers,  nor  sufficient  light  glTen  to 
ground  any  rigorous  examination  of  him,  cometh 
over  Manuel  Louis  with  the  resolution  from 
Spain ;  who  first  understanding  of  Ferrera's  re- 
straint, and  therefore  doubting  how  far  things 
were  discovered,  to  shadow  the  matter,  like  a 
cunning  companion,  gave  advertisement  of  an 
intent  he  had  to  ^service,  and  hereupon  obtained 
a  passport:  but  wer  his  coming  in,  he  made  no 
haste  to  reveal  any  thing,  but  thought  to  dally 
and  abuse  in  some  other  sort.  And  while  the 
light  was  thas  in  the  clouds,  there  was  also  inter* 
cepted  a  little  ticket  which  Ferrera  in  prison  had 
found  means  to  write,  in  care  to  conceal  Lopez, 
and  to  keep  him  out  of  danger,  to  give  a  caveat  of 
staying  all  farther  answers  and  advertisements  in 
these  causes.  Wliereupon,  Lopea  was  first  called 
in  question. 

But,  in  conclusion,  this  matter  being  with  alL 
assiduity  and  policy  more  and  more  pierced  and 
mined  into,  first,  there  was  won  from  Manuel 
Louis  his  letters  from  the  Count  de  Fuentes  and 
Secretary  Juarra  to  Ferrera,  in  both  which  mention 
is  made  of  the  queen's  death;  in  that  of  the 
count's,  under  the  term  of  a  commission;  and  in 
that  of  the  secretary's,  under  the  term  of  the  great 
service,  whereof  should  arise  a  universal  benefit 
to  the  whole  world.  Also,  the  letters  of  credit 
written  by  Gonsalo  Gomez,  one  to  Pedro  de  Car- 
rera,  and  the  other  to  Juan  Pallaeio,  to  take  up  a 
sum  of  money  by  Manuel  Louis,  by  the  foresaid 
false  name  of  Fr.  de  ThOTes ;  letters  so  large,  and 
in  a  manner  without  limitation,  as  any  sum  by 
virtue  thereof  might  be  taken  up :  which  letters 
were  delivered  to  Louis  by  the  Count  de  Fuentes's 
own  hands,  with  directions  to  show  them  to 
Lopez  for  his  assurance ;  amatter  of  Ood'sseciet 
working  in  staying  the  same,  for  thereupon  rested 
only  the  execution  of  the  fact  of  Lopez.  Upon 
80  narrow  a  point  consisted  the  safety  of  her  ma- 
jesty's life,  already  sold  by  avarice  to  malice  and 
ambition,  but  extraordinarily  preserved  by  that 
watchman  which  never  dambereth.  This  same 
Manuel  Louis,  and  Stephen  Ferrera  also,  whereof 
the  one  managed  the  matter  abroad,  and  the  other 
resided  here  to  give  correspondence,  never  meet- 
ing after  Manuel  had  returned,  severally  examined 
without  torture  or  threatening,  did  in  the  end 
voluntarily  and  clearly  confess  the  matters  above- 
mentioned,  and  in  their  confessions  fully  consent 
and  concur,  not  only  in  substance,  but  in  all 
points,  panioularitiee,  and  ciroamstanees ;  which 


con£BSsions  appear  expressed  in^hair  own  natmil 
language,  tefliified  and  subscribed  with  their  owa^ 
hands;  and  in  open  assembly » at  the  nrrftigrMg^^itf 
of  Lopez  in  the  Guildhall,  wave  by  them  ooiip> 
firmed  and  avouched  to  Lopez  his  &ee;  and 
therewithal  are  extant,  undefased,  the  original 
letters  firom  Count  de  Fuentes^  Seeretaiy  Juaiia» 
and  the  rest.    / 

And  Lopez  himself^  at  his  first  apprehension 
and  examination,  did  indeed  deny,  and  deny  with 
deep  and  terrible  oaths  and  exeecationar.the  very^ 
conferences  and  treaties  with  Ferrera,  or  Andrada* 
about  the  empoisonment.  And  being  demanded, 
if  they  were  proved  against  him  what  he  would 
say  1  he  answered.  That  he  would  yield  hianelf 
guilty  of  the  fact  intended.  Nevertheless,  being 
afterwards  confronted  by  Ferrera,  who  constantly 
maintained  to  him  all  that  he  had  said,  reducing 
him  to  the  times  and  places  of  the  said  confer- 
ences, he  confessed  the  matter,  as  by  his  confes-* 
sion  in  writing,  signed  with  his  own  hand, 
appeareth.  But  ten  he  fell  to  that  slender  ev»> 
sion,  as  his>  last  refuge,  that  he  meant  only  to 
cozen  the  King  of  Spain  of  the  money :  and  in 
that  he  continued  at  his  arraignment,  when,  now 
withstanding,  at  the  first  he  did  retract  his  own 
confession :  and  yet  being  asked,  whether  he  was 
drawn,  either  by  means  of  torture,  or  promise  of 
life,  to  make  the  same  confession  t  he  did  openly 
tesrify  that  no  such  means  were  used  towards  hinu 

But  the  felsehood  of  this  excuse,  being  an  alle- 
gation that  any  traitor  may  use  and  provide  for 
himself,  is  convicted  by  three  notable  proofe* 
The  first,  that  he  never  opened  this  matter,  neither 
unto  her  nujesty,  unto  whom  he  had  ordinary 
access,  nor  to  any  counsellor  of  state,  to  have 
permission  to  toll  on,  and  inveigle  th^e  parties 
with  whom  he  did  treat,  if  it  had  been  thought  se 
convenient ;  wherein,  peroase,  he  had  opportunity 
to  have  done  some  good  service,  for  the  ferther 
discovery  of  their  secret  machinatiops  against  her 
majesty's  life.  The  second,  that  be  came  too 
late  to  this  shift;  having  first  bewrayed  his  guil^ 
conscience,  in  denying  those  treaties  and  confer- 
ences till  they  were  evidently  and  manifestly 
proved  to  his  face.  The  third,  that  in  conferring 
with  Ferrera  about  the  manner  of  hb  assurance, 
he  thought  it  better  to  have  the  money  in  the 
hands  of  such  merchants  as  he  should  name  in 
Antwerp,  than  to  have  it  brought  into  England  i 
declaring  his  purpose  to  be,  aher  the  fact  done, 
speedily  to  fly  to  Antwerp,  and  there  to  tarry 
some  time,  and  so  to  convey  himself  to  Constan* 
tinople;  where  it  is  affirmed,  that  Don  Salomon, 
a  Jew  in  good  credit,  is  Lopez  his  near  kinsman, 
and  that  he  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  said  Don 
Salomon:  whereby  it  is  evident  that  I^opez  had 
cast  his  reckonings  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
fact  done. 

Thas  may  appear,  both  how  justly  this  Lopez* 
«  Lopts  wu  •Jnciited  7th  Jane,  1501. 
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\b  condemned  for  the  highest  treason  that  can  be 
imagined ;  and,  how,  by  God's  manrellous  good- 
ness, her  majesty  hath  been  preserved.  And, 
sorely,  if  a  man  do  truly  eoouder,  it  \b  hard  to 
say,  whether  6ed  hath  dene  greater  ttdngs  by  her 
majesty  or  for  her :  if  yon  observe  on  the  one  side, 
how  €rod  hath  ordained  her  goremment  to  break 
and  cross  the  nnjost  ambition  of  the  two  mighty 
potentates,  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  never  so  straitly  between  themselves  com- 
bined :  and,  on  the  other  side,  how  mightily  God 
hath  protected  her,  both  against  formgn  invasion 
and  inward  troubles,  and  singalarly  against  tiie 
many  secret  conspiracies  that  have  been  made 
a^rainst  her  life;  thereby  declaring  to  the  world 


that  he  will  indeed  preserve  that  instrument 
which  he  hath  magnified.  But  the  corruptions  of 
these  times  are  wonderful,  when  that  wars,  which 
are  the  highest  trials  of  right  between  princes, 
that  adEEOwIedge  no  superior  juHsdiction,  and 
ought  to  be  prosecuted  with  all  honour,  shall  be 
stained  and  infamed  with  such  foul  and  inhuman 
practices.  Wherein  if  so  great  a  king  hath  been 
named,  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  which  is  a  rule 
of  common  reason,  must  be  remembered ; «« Frustra 
legis  auxilium  implorat,  qui  in  legem  committit." 
I^  that  hath  sooght  to  violate  the  majesty  royalf 
in  the  highest  degree,  cannot  claim  the  pie-e^- 
nence  thereof  to  be  exempted  from  just  imputv 
tion. 
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OP  THE 

TRUE  GREATNESS 

OP  TBI 

KINGDOM    OF    BRITAIN. 


TO  KING  JAMES. 


-FortimatM  nimlam  nut  li  bont  nortnt. 


The  greatness  of  kingdoms  and  dominions  in 
bulk  and  territory  doth  Ml  nnder  measure  and 
demonstration  that  cannot  err :  but  the  just  mea^ 
sure  and  estimate  of  the  forces  and  power  of  an 
estate  is  a  matter,  than  the  which  there  is  nothing 
among  civil  affiedrs  more  subject  to  error,  nor 
that  error  more  subject  to  perilous  consequence. 
For  hence  may  proceed  many  inconsiderate 
attempts,  and  insolent  prorocations  in  states 
that  have  too  high  an  imagination  of  their  own 
forces:  and  hence  may  proceed,  on  the  other 
side,  a  toleration  of  many  fair  grievances  and 
indignities,  and  a  loss  of  many  opportunities,  in 
states  that  are  not  sensible  enough  of  their  own 
strength.  Therefore,  that  it  may  the  better  appear 
what  greatness  your  nugesty  hath  obtained  of 
God,  and  what  greatness  this  island  hath  obtained 
by  you,  and  what  greatness  it  is,  that  by  the  gra- 
cious pleasure  of  Almighty  God  you  shall  leave 
and  transmit  to  your  children  and  generations  as 
the  first  founder ;  I  have  thought  good,  as  far  as  I 
can  comprehend,  to  make  a  true  survey  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  greatness  of  this  your  kingdom 
of  Britain;  being  for  mine  own  part  persuaded, 
that  the  supposed  prediction,  «>  Video  solem 
orientem  in  occidente,*'  may  be  no  less  a  true 
vision  applied  to  Britain,  than  to  any  other  king- 
dom of  Europe ;  and  being  out  of  doubt  that  none 
of  the  great  monarchies,  which  in  the  memory  of 
times  have  risen  in  the  habitable  world,  had  so 
fair  seeds  and  beginnings  as  hath  this  your  estate 
and  kingdom,  whatsoever  the  event  shall  be, 
which  must  depend  upon  the  dispensation  of 
God*s  will  and  providence,  and  his  blessing  upon 
your  descendants.  And  because  I  have  no  pur- 
pose vainly  or  assentatorily  to  represent  this 
greatness,  as  in  water,  which  shows  things  bigger 


than  they  are,  but  rather,  as  by  an  instrument  of 
art,  helping  the  sense  to  take  a  true  magnitude 
and  dimension :  therefore,  I  will  use  no  hidden 
order,  which  is  fitter  for  insinuations  than  sound 
proofo,  but  a  clear  and  open  order.  First,  by 
confuting  the  errors,  or  rather  correcting  tiie 
excesses  of  certain  immoderate  opinions,  which 
ascribe  too  much  to  some  points  of  greatnees, 
which  are  not  so  essential,  and  by  reducing  those 
points  to  a  true  value  and  estimation:  then  by 
propounding  and  confirming  those  other  points  of 
greatness  which  are  more  solid  and  principal* 
though  in  popular  discourse  less  observed :  and 
incidently  by  making  a  brief  application,  in  both 
these  parts,  of  the  general  principles  and  positions 
of  policy  unto  the  state  and  condition  of  these 
your  kingdoms.  Of  these  the  former  part  will 
branch  itself  into  these  articles. 
First,  That  in  the  measuring  or  balancing  of 
greatness,  there  is  commonly  too  much 
ascribed  to  largeness  of  territory. 
Secondly,  That  there  is  too  much  ascribed  to 

treasure  or  riches. 
Thirdly,  That  there  is  too  much  ascribed  to  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  or  affluence  of  com- 
modities. 
And,  four&ly,  That  there  is  too  much  ascribed  to 
the  strength  and  fortification  of  towns  or  holds* 
The  latter  will  fall  into  this  distribution : 
First,  That  true  greatness  doth  require  a  fit  situ- 
ation of  the  place  or  region. 
Secondly,  That  true  greatness  consisteth  essen- 
tially in  population  and  breed  of  men. 
Thirdly,  That  it  consisteth  also  in  the  valour 
and  military  disposition  of  the  people  it 
breedeth :  and  in  this,  that  they  make  profie»» 
sionof  arms. 
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Foordily,  Tliat  it  consisteik  in  this  point,  that 
ewtj  common  sabject  by  ^e  poll  be  fit  to 
make  a  soldier,  and  not  only  certain  condi- 
tions or  deg^rees  of  men. 
Fifthly,  That  it  consisteth  in  the  temper  of  the 
goyernment  fit  to  keep  the  subjects  in  good 
heart  and  courage,  and  not  to  keep  them  in 
the  condition  of  servile  yassals. 
And,  sixthly.  That  it  consisteth  in  the  com- 
mandment of  the  sea. 
And  let  no  man  so  much  forget  the  subject  pro- 
pounded, as  to  find  strange,  that  here  is  no  men- 
'tion  of  religion,  laws,  or  policy.  For  we  speak  of 
that  which  is  proper  to  the  amplitude  and  grow^ 
of  states,  and  not  of  that  which  is  common  to 
'their  preserration,  happiness,  and  all  other  points 
of  well-being.  First,  therefore,  touching  largeness 
of  territories,  the  true  greatness  of  kingdoms  upon 
earth  is  not  without  some  analogy  with  the  king- 
*dom  of  heaven,  as  our  Saviour  describes  it;  which 
-he  doth  resemble,  not  to  any  gpreat  kernel  or  nut,  but 
to  one  of  the  least  grains ;  but  yet  such  a  one,  as 
hath  a  property  to  grow  and  spread.  For  as  for  large 
countries  and  multitude  of  provinces,  they  are  many 
-times  rather  matters  of  burden  than  of  strength,  as 
may  manifestly  appear  both  by  reason  and  exam- 
ple.   By  reason  thus.    There  be  two  manners  of 
securing  of  large  territories,  the  one  by  the  natural 
arms  of  every  province,  and  the  other  by  the  pro- 
tecting arms  of  the  principal  estate,  in  which 
case  commonly  the  provincials  are  held  disarmed. 
Bo  are  there  two  dangers  incident  unto  every 
estate,  foreign  invasion,  and  inward  rebellion. 
Now,  such  is  the  nature  of  things,  that  these  two 
remedies  of  estate  do  fall  respectively  into  these 
two  dangers,  in  case  of  remote  provinces.    For 
if  such  an  estate  rest  upon  the  natural  arms  of  ^e 
provinces,  it  is  sure  to  be  subject  to  rebellion  or 
revolt ;  if  upon  protecting  arms,  it  is  sure  to  be 
weak    against  invasion:    neither   can    this  be 
aToided. 

Now,  for  examples,  proving  the  weakness  of 
states  possessed  of  large  territories,  I  will  use 
only  two,  eminent  and  selected.  The  first  shall 
be  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  which  extended 
from  Egypt,  inclusive,  unto  Bactria,  and  the 
borders  of  the  East  India ;  and  yet,  nevertheless, 
was  overrun  and  conquered,  in  the  space  of  seven 
years,  by  a  nation  not  much  bigger  than  this  isle 
of  Britain,  and  newly  grown  into  name,  having 
been  utterly  obscure  till  the  time  of  Philip,  the  son 
of  Amyntas.  Neither  was  this  effected  by  any 
rare  or  heroical  prowess  in  the  conqueror,  as  is 
Tulgariy  conceived,  for  that  Alexander  the  Great 
goeth  now  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world ; 
^for  those  that  have  made  a  judgment  grounded 
upon  reason  of  estate,  do  find  that  conceit  to  be 
merely  popular;  for  so  Livy  pronounceth  of  him, 
^  Nihil  aliudqnambene  aususvana  contemnere.'* 
Wherein  he  judgeth  of  vastness  of  territory  as  a 
-vanity  that  may  astonish  a  weak  miod,  but  no 


ways  trouble  a  sound  resolution.  And  those 
that  are  conversant  attentively  in  the  histories  of 
those  times,  shall  find  that  this  purchase  which 
Alexander  made  and  compassed,  was  offered  by 
fortune  twice  before  to  others,  though  by  accident 
they  went  not  through  with  it ;  namely,  to  Agesi- 
laus,  and  Jason  of  Thessaly :  for  Agesilaus,  after 
he  had  made  himself  master  of  most  of  the  low 
provinces  of  Asia,  and  had  both  design  and  com-  ' 
mission  to  invade  the  higher  countries,  was  di- 
verted and  called  home  upon  a  war  excited  against 
his  country  by  the  states  of  Athens  and  Thebes* 
being  incensed  by  their  orators  and  counsellors, 
which  were  bribed  and  corrupted  from  Persia,  as 
Agesilaus  himself  avouched  pleasantly,  when  he 
said.  That  a  hundred  thousand  archers  of  the 
King  of  Persia  had  driven  him  home :  under- 
standing it,  because  an  archer  was  the  stamp  upon 
the  Persian  coin  of  gold.  And  Jason  of  Thessaly, 
being  a  man  bom  to  no  greatness,  but  one  that 
made  a  fortune  of  himself,  and  had  obtained  by 
his  own  vivacity  of  spirit,  joined  with  the  oppor- 
tunities of  time,  a  great  army,  compounded  of 
voluntaries  and  adventurers,  to  the  terror  of  all 
Graecia,  that  continually  expected  where  that 
cloud  would  fall ;  disclosed  himself  in  the  end, 
that  his  design  was  for  an  expedition  into  Persia, 
the  same  which  Alexander,  not  many  years  after 
achieved,  wherein  he  was  interrupted  by  a  private 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  which  took  effect.  So 
that  it  appeareth,  as  was  said,  that  it  was  not  any 
miracle  of  accident  that  raised  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  but  only  the  weak  composition  of  that 
vast  state  of  Persia,  which  was  prepared  for  a 
prey  to  the  first  resolute  invader. 

The  second  example  that  I  will  produce,  is  of 
the  Roman  empire,  which  had  received  no  dimi- 
nution in  territory,  though  great  in  virtue  and 
forces,  till  the  time  of  Jovianus.  For  so  it  was 
alleged  by  such  as  opposed  themselves  to  the 
rendering  Nisibis  upon  the  dishonourable  retreat 
of  the  Roman  army  out  of  Persia.  At  which  time 
it  was  avouched,  that  the  Romans,  by  the  space 
of  eight  hundred  years,  had  never,  before  that 
day,  made  any  cession  or  renunciation  to  any  part 
of  their  territory,  whereof  they  had  once  had  a  con- 
stant and  quiet  possession.  And  yet,  neverthe- 
less, immediately  after  the  short  reign  of  Jovianus, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  joint  reign  of  Valen- 
tinianus  and  Valens,  which  were  his  immediate 
successors,  and  much  more  in  the  times  succeed- 
ing, the  Roman  empire,  notwithstanding  the 
magnitude  thereof,  became  no  better  than  a 
carcase,  whereupon  all  the  vultures  and  birds  of 
prey  of  the  worid  did  seize  and  ravine  for  many 
ages,  for  a  perpetual  monument  of  the  essential 
difference  between  the  scale  of  miles,  and  the 
scale  of  forces.  And,  therefore,  upon  these  rea- 
sons and  examples,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
largeness  of  territory  is  so  far  from  being  a  tiling 
inseparable  from  greatness  of  power,  as  it  it 
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many  timeB  oontrariant  and  incompatible  with  the 
tame.  But  to  make  a  reduction  of  that  error  to  a 
truth,  it  will  stand  thus,  that  then  greatness  of 
territory  addeth  strength,  when  it  hath  these  four 
conditions : 
First,  That  the  territories  be  compacted,  and 

not  dispersed. 
Secondly,  That  the  region  which  is  the  heart 

and  seat  of  the  state,  be  sufficient  to  support 

those  parts,  which  are  but  provinces  and 

additions. 
Thirdly,  That  tiie  arms  or  martial  virtue  of  the 

state  be  in  some  degree  answerable  to  the 

greatness  of  dominion. 
And,  lastly,  That  no  part  or  province  of  the 

state  be  utterly  unprofitable,  but  do  confer 

some  use  or  service  to  the  state. 
The  first  of  these  is  manifestly  true,  and 
aoarcely  needeth  any  explication.  For  if  there 
be  a  state  that  consisteth  of  scattered  points 
instead  of  lines,  and  slender  lines  instead  of 
latitudes,  it  can  never  be  solid,  and  in  the  solid 
figure  is  strength.  But  what  speak  we  of  mathe- 
matical principled  1  The  reason  of  state  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  tiie  parts  of  an  estate  be  disjoined 
and  remote,  and  so  be  interrupted  with  the  pro- 
vinces of  another  sovereigrnty ;  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  ready  succours  in  case  of  invasion,  nor 
ready  suppression  in  case  of  rebellion,  nor  ready 
recovery,  in  case  of  loss  or  alienation  by  either 
of  both  means.  And,  therefore,  we  see  what  an 
endless  work  the  King  of  Spain  hath  had  to 
recover  the  Low  Countries,  although  it  were  to 
him  patrimony  and  not  purchase ;  and  that  chiefly 
in  regard  of  the  great  distance.  So  we  see  that 
our  nation  kept  Calais  a  hundred  years  space 
after  it  lost  the  rest  of  France,  in  regard  of  the 
near  situation;  and  yet  in  the  end  they  that  were 
nearer  carried  it  by  surprise,  and  overran  succour. 
Therefore  Titus  Quintius  made  a  good  com- 
parison of  the  state  of  the  Achaians  to  a  tortoise, 
which  is  safe  when  it  is  retired  within  the  shell, 
but  if  any  part  be  put  forth,  then  the  part  exposed 
endangereth  all  the  rest.  For  so  it  is  with  states 
that  have  provinces  dispersed,  the  defence  whereof 
doth  commonly  consume  and  decay,  and  some- 
times ruin  the  rest  of  the  estate.  And  so, 
likewise,  we  may  observe,  that  all  the  great 
monarchies,  the  Persians,  the  Romans,  and  the 
like  of  the  Turks,  they  had  not  any  provinces  to 
the  which  they  needed  to  demand  access  through 
the  country  of  another:  neither  had  they  any  long 
races  or  narrow  angles  of  territory,  which  were 
environed  or  clasped  in  with  foreigrn  states ;  but 
their  dominions  were  continued  and  entire,  and 
had  thickness  and  squareness  in  their  orb  or  con- 
tents. But  these  things  are  without  contradiction. 
For  the  second,  concerning  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  principal  region,  and  those  which  are 
but  secondary,  there  must  evermore  distinction  be 
nade  between  the  body  or  stem  of  the  tree,  and 


the  bomg^  and  branches.  For  if  &e  top  be  <yver 
great,  and  the  stalk  too  slender,  there  can  be  no 
strength.  Now,  the  body  is  to  be  accounted  so 
much  of  an  estate,  as  is  not  separated  or  dis- 
tinguished with  any  mark  of  foreigners,  but  is 
united  specially  with  the  bond  of  naturalization; 
and  therefore  we  see  that  when  the  state  of  Rome 
grew  great,  they  were  enforced  to  naturalize  the 
Latins  or  Italians,  because  the  Roman  stem  could 
not  bear  the  provinces  and  Italy  both  as  branches : 
and  the  like  they  were  contented  after  to  do  to 
most  of  the  Gauls.  So,  on  the  contraiy  part,  we 
see  in  the  state  of  Lacedemon,  which  was  nice 
in  that  point,  and  would  not  admit  their  confede- 
rates to  be  incorporate  with  them,  but  rested  upon 
the  natural-bom  subjects  of  Sparta,  how  that  a 
small  time  after  they  had  embraced  a  larger 
empire,  they  were  presently  surcharged,  in  respect 
to  the  slendemess  of  the  stem.  For  so  in  the 
defection  of  the  Thebans  and  the  rest  against 
them,  one  of  the  principal  r^volters  spake  most 
aptly,  and  with  great  efficacy  in  the  assembly  of 
the  associates,  telling  them.  That  the.  state  of 
Sparta  was  like  a  river,  which,  after  that  it  had 
run  a  great  way,  and  taken  other  rivers  and 
streams  into  it,  ran  strong  and  mighty,  but  about 
the  head  and  fountain  of  it  was  shallow  and  weak ; 
and  therefore  advised  them  to  assail  and  invade 
the  main  of  Sparta,  knowing  they  should  there 
find  weak  resistance  either  of  towns  or  in  the 
field :  of  towns,  because  upon  confidence  of  their 
greatness  they  fortified  not  upon  the  main ;  in  the 
field,  because  their  people  was  exhaust  by  garri- 
sons and  services  for  off.  Which  counsel  pcpved 
sound,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Graecia  at  that 
time. 

For  the  third,  concerning  the  proportion  of  the 
military  forces  of  a  state  to  the  amplitude  of  em- 
pire, it  cannot  be  better  demonstrated  than  by  the 
two  first  examples  which  we  produced  of  the 
weakness  of  large  territory,  if  they  be  compared 
within  themselves  according  to  difference  of  time. 
For  Persia  at  a  time  was  strengthened  with  large 
territory,  and  at  another  time  weakened ;  and  so 
was  Rome.  For  while  they  flourished  in  arms, 
the  largreness  of  territory  was  a  strength  to  tiiem, 
and  added  forces,  added  treasures,  added  reputa- 
tion :  but  when  they  decayed  in  arms,  then  great- 
ness became  a  burden.  For  their  protecting 
forces  did  corrupt,  supplant,  and  enervate  the 
natural  and  proper  forces  of  all  their  provinces, 
which  relied  and  depended  upon  the  succours  and 
directions  of  the  state  above.  And  when  that 
waxed  impotent  and  slothful,  then  the  whole  state 
laboured  with  her  own  magnitude,  and  in  the  end 
fell  with  her  own  weight.  And  that,  no  question, 
was  the  reason  of  the  strange  inundations  of  peo- 
ple which  both  from  the  east  and  north-west  over- 
whelmed the  Roman  empire  in  one  age  of  the 
world,  which  a  man  upon  the  sudden  would 
attribute  to  some  constellation  or  fatal  revolution^ 
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«f  iine«  bflin;  Uideed  nothing  ebe  Wt  Hie  deeliiiA- 
lioo  •£  Ibe  Roman  ei^piie,  which,  havings  eflBnim- 
astod  and  made  vile  the  natval  strength  of  the 
proTineee,  and  not  being  able  to  8iq>ply  it  by  the 
atKDgth  imperial  and  eovereigii,  did,  as  a  lore  cast 
abroad,  invite  and  eatiee  all  the  nations  adjacent, 
to  make  their  foituMs  apon  her  deeays*  And  by 
the  same  reason,  there  cannot  bat  ensue  a  disso- 
Intion  to  the  state  of  the  Turk,  in  regard  of  the 
largeness  of  empire,  whensoever  their  martial 
virtue  and  discipline  shall  be  farther  relaxed, 
whereof  the  time  seemeth  to  approach.  For 
loertaialy  like  as  greatstatare  in  a  nataral  body  is 
some  advantage  in  yoath,  bat  is  hot  harden  in  age ; 
«o  it  is  with  great  territory,  which  when  a  state 
liegtnneth  to  decline,  doth  make  it  stoop  and 
liQekle  so  much  the  faster. 

For  tli^  fourth  and  last,  it  is  trae,  ^t  there  is 
to  be  required  and  expected,  as  in  the  parts  of  a 
Jbody,  so  in  the  members  of  a  state,  rather  pre- 
^ety  of  service,  than  equality  of  benefit.  Some 
provinees  aie  more  wealthy,  some  more  populous, 
and  some  more  warlike;  some  situated  aptly  for 
^tfae  excludiag  or  expulsing  of  foreigners,  and  some 
•for  the  amoying  and  bridling  of  suspected  and 
Anmultoous  subjects;  some  are  profitable  in 
present,  mad  some  may  be  converted  and  improved 
to  profit  by  plantations  and  good  policy.  And, 
■Iherelbre,  true  consideration  of  estate  can  hardly 
find  what  to  reject,  in  matter  of  territory,  in  any 
empire,  except  it  be  some  glorious  acquests 
ebuined  some  time  in  the  bravery  of  wars,  which 
cannot  be  kept  without  excessive  charge  and 
trouble;  of  wUch  kind  were  the  purchases  of 
King  Henry  VHI.,  that  of  Toumay ;  and  that  of 
Bdogne ;  and  of  tiie  same  kind  are  infinite  other 
■the  like  ^nmples  almost  in  every  war,  which  for 
the  most  part  upon  treaties  of  peace  are  restored. 
Thus  have  we  now  defined  where  the  largeness 
of  territory  addeth  true  greatness,  and  where  not. 
The  application  of  these  positions  unto  the  par- 
ticular or  supposition  of  this  your  majesty's  king- 
dom of  Britain,  requireth  few  words.  For,  as  I 
professed  in  the  beginning,  I  mean  not  to  blazon 
or  amplify,  but  only  to  observe  and  express 
matter. 

First,  Your  majesty's  dominion  and  empire 
comprehendeth  all  the  islands  of  the  north-west 
ocean,  where  it  is  open,  until  you  come  to  the 
imbarred  or  frozen  sea,  towards  Iceland ;  in  all 
which  tract  it  hath  no  intermixture  or  interposition 
of  any  foreigrn  land,  but  only  of  the  sea,  whereof 
yon  are  also  absolutely  master. 

Secondly,  The  quantity  and  content  of  these 
countries  is  far  greater  than  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal or  fundamental  regions  of  the  groatest 
monarchies,  greater  than  Persia  proper,  greater' 
than  Maeedon,  greater  than  Italy.  So  as  here  is 
potentially  body  and  stem  enough  for  Nabuehodo- 
■osor's  tree,  if  God  should  have  so  ordained. 
Thirdly,  The  prowess  and  valour  of  your  sub* 
Vob.  II.— 39 


jeets  is  able  to  master  and  widd  far  more  tenitoiy 
than  &lledi  to  their  lot  But  that  foUoweth  to  be 
spoken  of  in  the  proper  place. 

And,  lastly,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  whstso* 
ever  part  of  your  countries  and  regions  shall  be 
counted  the  meanest,  yet  is  not  inferior  to  those 
countries  and  regions,  the  people  whereof  some 
ages  since  overran  the  world.  We  see  further  by 
the  uniting  of  the  continent  of  this  iriand,  and 
the  shutting  up  of  the  postern,  as  it  was  not 
unfitly  termed,  all  ^itrance  of  foreigners  is  ex* 
eluded :  and  we  see  again,  that  by  the  fit  situation 
and  configuration  of  the  ixmh  of  Scotland  towacd 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  the  reputation,  ocni- 
modity,  and  terror  thereof,  what  good  effeeta 
have  ensued  for  the  better  quieting  of  the  tronblst 
of  Ireland.  And  so  we  conclude  this  first  branch 
touching  largeness  of  territory. 

The  second  article  was, 

That  diere  is  too  much  ascribed  to  trsMuie  or 
riehes  in  the  balancing  of  greamees. 

Wherein  no  man  can  be  ignorant  of  the  idelatiy 
that  is  generally  committed  in  these  degenoata 
times  to  money,  as  if  it  could  do  all  things  pubUo 
and  private :  but  leaving  popular  errors,  diis  m 
likewise  to  be  examined  by  reason  and  examples, 
and  such  reason  as  is  no  new  conceit  or  invention, 
but  hath  formerly  been  discerned  by  the  sounder 
sort  of  judgments.  For  we  see  that  Solon,  who 
was  no  contemplative  wise  man,  but  a  statesman 
and  a  lawgiver,  used  a  memorable  censure  to 
Croesus,  when  he  showed  him  great  treasures, 
and  store  of  gold  and  silver  that  he  had  gathered, 
telling  him,  that  whensoever  another  should  come 
that  had  better  iron  than  he,  he  would  be  master 
of  all  bis  gold  and  silver.  Neither  is  the  author- 
ity of  Machiavel  to  be  despised,  specially  in  a 
matter  whereof  he  saw  the  evident  experience 
before  his  eyes,  in  his  own  times  and  country, 
who  derideth  the  received  and  current  opinion 
and  principle  of  estate  taken  first  from  a  speech 
of  Mutianus,  the  lieutenant  of  Vespasian,  That 
money  was  the  sinews  of  war;  affirming,  that  it 
is  a  mockery,  and  that  there  are  no  other  true 
sinews  of  war,  but  the  sinews  and  muscles  of 
men's  arms :  and  that  there  never  was  any  war, 
wherein  the  more  valiant  people  had  to  deal  with 
the  more  wealthy,  but  that  the  war,  if  it  were 
well  conducted,  did  nourish  and  pay  itself.  And 
had  he  not  reason  so  to  think,  when  he  saw  a 
needy  and  ill-provided  army  of  the  French,  though 
needy  rather  by  negligence,  than  wuit  of  means, 
as  the  French  manner  oftentimes  is,  make  their 
passage  only  by  the  reputation  of  their  swords  by 
their  sides  undrawn,  through  the  whole  length 
of  Italy,  at  that  time  abounding  in  wealth  after  a 
long  peaoe,  and  that  without  resistance,  and  to 
seize  and  leave  what  countries  and  places  it 
pleased  them  T  But  it  was  not  the  experienoe  ef 
that  time  alone,  but  the  records  of  all  times  that 
do  concur  to  falsify  that  conceit,  that  wan  ara 
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decided  not  bj  the  shaipeet  sword,  bat  by  the 
^[Teatest  puree.  And  that  Teiy  text  or  saying  of 
Mutianas  which  was  the  original  of  this  opinion, 
is  misTouched,  for  his  speech  was,  ««Pecanin 
•sunt  nenri  belli  oiyilis,"  which  is  tme,  for  that 
^vil  wars  cannot  be  between  people  of  differing 
▼alour;  and,  again,  because  in  them  men  are  as 
oft  bought  as  yanqnished.  But  in  case  of  foreign 
wars,  you  shall  scarcely  find  any  of  the  great 
monarchies  of  the  world,  but  have  had  their  foun- 
dations in  porerty  and  contemptible  beginnings, 
being  in  that  point  also  conform  to  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  of  which  it  is  pronounced,  **  Regnum 
Dei  non  venit  cum  obsenratione.*'  Persia,  a 
mountainous  country,  and  a  poor  people  in  com- 
parison of  the  Modes  and  other  proTinces  which 
they  subdued.  The  state  of  Sparta,  a  state 
wherein  poverty  was  enacted  by  law  and  ordi- 
nance ;  all  use  of  gold  and  silver  and  rich  fumi- 
-tnre  being  interdicted.  The  state  of  Macedonia, 
a  state  mercenary  and  ignoble  until  the  time  of 
Philip.  The  state  of  Rome,  a  state  that  had  poor 
and  pastoral  beginnings.  The  state  of  the  Turks, 
which  hath  been  since  the  terror  of  the  world, 
founded  upon  a  transmigration  of  some  bands  of 
Sarmatian  Scythes,  that  descended  in  a  vagabond 
manner  upon  the  province  that  is  now  termed 
TuTcomania;  out  of  the  remnants  whereof,  after 
great  variety  of  fortune,  sprang  the  Ottoman 
family.  But  never  was  any  position  of  estate  so 
visibly  and  substantially  confirmed  as  this,  touch- 
ing the  pre-eminence,  yea,  and  predominancy  of 
valour  above  treasure,  as  by  the  two  descents  and 
inundations  of  necessitous  and  indigent  people, 
the  one  from  the  east,  and  the  other  from  the  west, 
that  of  the  Arabians  or  Saracens,  and  that  of  the 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  the  rest :  who,  as  if  they  had 
been  the  true  inheritors  of  the  Roman  empire, 
then  dying,  or  at  least  grown  impotent  and  aged, 
entered  upon  Egypt,  Asia,  Grscia,  Afric,  Spain, 
France,  coming  to  these  nations,  not  as  to  a  prey, 
but  as  to  a  patrimony ;  not  returning  with  spoil, 
but  seating  and  planting  themselves  in  a  number 
of  provinces,  which  continue  their  progeny,  and 
bear  their  names  till  this  day.  And  all  these  men 
had  no  other  wealth  but  their  adventures,  nor  no 
other  title  but  their  swords,  nor  no  other  press  but 
their  poverty.  For  it  was  not  with  most  of  these 
people  as  it  is  in  countries  reduced  to  a  regular 
civility,  that  no  man  almost  marrieth  except  he 
see  he  have  means  to  live ;  but  population  went 
on,  howsoever  sustentation  followed,  and  taught 
by  necessity,  as  some  writers  report,  when  they 
found  themselves  surcharged  with  people,  they 
divided  their  inhabitants  into  three  parts,  and  one 
third,  as  the  lot  fell,  was  sent  abr(»d  and  left  to 
their  adventures.  Neither  is  the  reason  much 
unlike,  though  the  effect  hath  not  followed  in 
regard  of  a  special  diversion,  in  the  nation  of  the 
Swisses,  inhabiting  a  country,  which  in  regard 
of  the  mountainous  situation,  and  the  popular 


estate,  doth  generate  Caster  than  it  can  sustain* 
In  which  people  it  well  appeared  what  an  author- 
ity iron  hath  over  gold  at  the  battle  of  Granson, 
at  what  time  one  of  the  principal  jewels  of 
Burgundy  was  sold  for  twelve  pence,  by  a  po<n> 
Swiss,  that  knew  no  more  a  precious  stone  than 
did  iBsop's  cock.  And  although  this  people 
have  made  no  plantations  with  their  arms,  yet  we 
see  the  reputation  of  them  such,  as  not  only  their 
forces  have  been  employed  and  waged,  but  their 
alliance  sought  and  purchased,  by  the  greatest 
kings  and  states  of  Europe.  So  as  though  for- 
tune, as  it  fares  sometimes  with  princes  to  their 
servants,  hath  denied  them  a  grant  of  lands,  yet 
she  hath  granted  them  liberal  pensions,  which  are 
made  memorable  and  renowned  to  all  posterity^ 
by  the  event  which  ensued  to  Louis  the  Twelfth; 
who,  bdng  pressed  uncivilly  by  message  from 
them  for  the  enhancing  their  pensions,  entered 
into  choler,  and  broke  out  in  these  words, 
**  What!  will  these  villains  of  the  mountains  put 
a  tax  upon  me!"  which  words  cost  him  his 
Duchy  of  Milan,  and  utteriy  ruined  his  affairs  in 
Italy.  Neither  were  it  indeed  possible  at  this 
day,  that  that  nation  should  subsist  without 
descents  and  impressions  upon  their  neighbours, 
were  it  not  for  the  great  utterance  of  people  which 
they  mdke  into  the  services  of  foreign  princes  and 
estates,  thereby  discharging  not  only  number,  but 
in  that  number  such  spirits  as  are  most  stirring 
and  turbulent. 

And,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  as  large- 
ness of  territory,  severed  from  military  virtue,  is 
but  a  burden ;  so,  that  treasure  and  riches  severed 
from  the  same,  is  but  a  prey.  It  resteth  therefore 
to  make  reduction  of  this  error  also  unto  a  truth 
by  distinction  and  limitation,  which  will  be  in  this 
manner: 

Treasure  and  moneys  do  then  add  tme  greatness 
and  strength  to  a  state,  when  they  are  accoropa- 
nied  with  these  three  conditions : 
First,  The  same  condition  which  hath  been 
annexed  to  largeness  of  territory,  that  is, 
that  they  be  joined  with  martial  powers  and 
valour. 
Secondly,  That  treasure   doth  then   advance 
greatness,  when  it  is  rather  in  mediocrity  than 
in  great  abundance.    And  again  better,  when 
some  part  of  the  state  is  poor,  than  when  all 
parts  of  it  are  rich. 
And,  lastly.  That  treasure  in  a  state  is  more  or 
less  serviceable,  as  the  hands  are  in  which 
the  wealth  chiefly  resteth. 
For  the  first  of  these,  it  is  a  thing  that  cannot 
be  denied,  that  in  equality  of  valour  the  better 
purse  is  an  advantage.    For  like,  as  in  wrestling 
between  man  and  man,  if  there  be  a  great  over- 
match in  strengrth,  it  is  to  little  purpose  though 
one  have  the  better  breath;  but,  if  the  strength  be 
near  equal,  then  he  that  is  shorter  winded  wiU, 
if  the  wager  consist  of  many  falls,  in  the  end  have 
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Ae  worst;  so  it  is  in  the  wars,  if  it  be  a  match 
jietween  a  yaliant  people  and  a  cowardly,  the  ad- 
vantage of  treasnre  will  not  serve;  bat  if  they  be 
jiear  in  valour,  then  the  better  moneyed  state  will 
be  the  better  able  to  continue  the  war,  and  so  in 
the  end  to  prevaiL  Bat  if  any  man  think  that 
jDoney  can  make  those  provisions  at  the  first  en- 
eonnters,  that  no  difference  of  valoar  can  counter- 
vaU,  let  him  look  back  bat  into  those  examples 
which  have  been  brought,  and  he  must  confess, 
that  all  those  farnitares  whatsoever  are  but  shows 
and  mommeries,  and  caimot  shrond  fear  against 
ree<^tion.  For  there  shall  he  find  companies 
armed  with  armour  of  proof,  taken  out  of  the  stately 
armories  of  kings  who  spared  no  cost,  overthrown 
by  men  armed  by  private  bargain  and  chance  as 
they  could  get  it :  there  shall  he  find  armies  ap- 
pointed with  horses  bred  of  purpose,  and  in  choice 
races,  chariots  of  war,  elephants,  and  the  like  ter- 
jora,  mastered  by  armies  meanly  appointed.  So 
.of  towns  strongly  fortified,  basely  yielded,  and  the 
like ;  all  being  but  sheep  in  a  lion's  skin,  where 
Talonr  faileth. 

For  the  second  point,  that  competency  of  trea- 
sure is  better  than  surfeit,  is  a  matter  of  common 
place  or  wdinary  discourse ;  in  regard  that  excess 
•of  riches,  neither  in  public  nor  private,  ever  hath 
any  good  effects,  but  maketh  men  either  slothful 
and  effeminate,  and  so  no  enterprisers ;  or  insolent 
and  arrogant,  and  so  overgreat  embracers;  but 
most  generally  cowardly  and  fearful  to  lose,  ac- 
cording to  the  adage,  ^^Timidus  Plntus;"  so  as 
this  needeth  no  further  speech.  But  a  part  of  that 
assertion  requireth  a  more  deep  consideration, 
%eing  a  matter  not  so  familiar,  but  yet  most 
assuredly  true.  For  it  is  necessary  in  a  state  that 
shall  grow  and  enlarge,  that  there  be  that  composi- 
tion which  the  poet  speaks  of,  «*Multis  utile 
bellum ;"  an  ill  condition  of  a  state,  no  question, 
if  it  be  meant  of  a  civil  war,  as  it  was  spoken ; 
but  a  condition  proper  to  a  state  that  shall  increase, 
if  it  be  taken  of  a  foreign  war.  For  except  there 
be  a  spur  in  the  state,  that  shall  excite  and  prick 
them  on  to  the  wars,  they  will  but  keep  their  own, 
and  seek  no  further.  And  in  all  experience,  and 
stories,  you  shall  find  but  three  things  that  pre- 
pare and  dispose  an  estate  to  war ;  the  ambition 
of  governors,  a  state  of  soldiers  professed,  and  the 
ha^  means  to  live  of  many  subjects.  Whereof 
the  last  is  the  most  forcible  and  the  most  constant. 
And  this  is  the  true  reasonof  that  event  which  we 
observed  and  rehearsed  before,  that  most  of  the 
great  kingdoms  of  the  world  have  sprung  out 
of  hardness  and  scarceness  of  means,  as  the 
strongest  herbs  out  of  the  barrenest  soils. 

For  the  third  point,  concerning  the  placing  and 
distributing  of  treasure  in  a  state,  the  position  is 
•simple;  that,  then  treasnre  is  greatest  strength  to 
a  state,  when  it  is  so  disposed,  as  it  is  readiest 
<snd  easiest  to  come  by  for  public  service  and  use ; 
4irbich  one  position  doth  infer  three  conclusions 


First,  that  tiiere  be  quantity  sufiicient  of  treasure, 
as  well  in  the  treasury  of  the  crown  or  state,  as  in 
the  purse  of  the  private  subject. 

Secondly,  that  the  wealth  of  the  subjects  be 
rather  in  many  hands  than  in  few. 

And,  thirdly,  &at  it  be  in  tiiose  hands,  where 
there  is  likest  to  be  the  greatest  sparing,  and 
increase,  and  not  in  those  hands,  wherein  there 
useth  to  be  greatest  expense  and  consumption. 

For  it  is  not  the  abundance  of  treasure  in  the 
subjects'  hands  that  can  make  sudden  supply  of  the 
want  of  a  state;  because,  reason  tells  as,  and  ex- 
perience both,  that  private  persons  have  least  will 
to  contribute  when  they  have  most  cause;  for 
when  there  is  noise  or  expectation  of  wars,  then 
is  always  the  deadest  times  for  moneys,  in  regard 
every  man  restraineth  and  holdeth  fest  his  means 
for  his  own  comfort  and  succour,  according  as 
Solomon  saith.  The  riches  of  a  man  are  as  a 
stronghold  in  his  own  imagination:  and,  there- 
fore, we  see  by  infinite  examples,  and  none  more 
memorable  than  that  of  Constantinus  the  last 
Emperor  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  citizens  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  subjects  do  often  choose  rather  to 
be  frugal  dispensers  for  their  enemies,  than  liberal 
lenders  to  their  prince.  Again,  wheresoever  the 
wealth  of  the  subject  is  engrossed  into  few  hands, 
it  is  not  possible  it  should  be  so  respondent  and 
yielding  to  payments  and  contributions  for  the 
public,  both  because  the  true  estimation  or  assess- 
ment of  great  wealth  is  more  obscure  and  uncer- 
tain; and,  becaose  the  burden  seemeth  lighter 
when  the  charge  lieth  upon  many  hands;  and, 
further,  because  the  same  greatness  of  wealth  » 
for  the  most  part  not  collected  and  obtained  with- 
out sucking  it  from  many,  according  to  the  received 
similitude  of  the  spleen,  which  never  swelleth  but 
when  the  rest  of  the  body  pineth  and  abateth. 
And,  lastly,  it  cannot  be  that  any  wealth  should 
leave  a  second  overplus  for  the  public  that  doth 
not  first  leave  an  overplus  to  the  private  stock 
of  him  that  gathers  it ;  and,  therefore,  nothing  is 
more  certain,  than  that  those  states  are  least  able 
to  aid  and  defray  great  charge  for  wars,  or  other 
public  disbursements,  whose  wealth  rested  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen.  For 
what  by  reason  of  their  magnificence  and  waste 
in  expense,  and  what  by  reason  of  their  desire  to 
advance  and  make  great  their  own  families,  and 
again  upon  the  coincidence  of  the  former  reason, 
because  they  are  always  the  fewest;  small  is  the 
help,  as  to  payments  or  charge,  that  can  be  levied 
or  expected  from  them  towards  the  occasions  of  a 
state.  Contrary  it  is  of  such  states  whose  wealth 
resteth  in  the  hands  of  merchants,  burghers,  trades- 
men, freeholders,  farmers  in  the  country,  and  the 
like,  whereof  we  have  a  most  evident  and  present 
example  before  our  eyes,  in  our  neighbours  of  the 
Low  Countries,  who  could  never  have  endured 
and  continued  so  inestimable  and  insupportable 
charge,  either  by  their  natural  frugality,  or  by 
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their  mechanic&l  industry,  were  it  not  also  that 
there  was  a  concnrrenoe  in  them  of  this  last  reason, 
which  is,  that  their  wealth  was  dispersed  in  many 
hands,  and  not  engrossed  into  few;  and  those 
hands  were  not  much  of  the  nobility,  but  most 
and  generally  of  inferior  conditions. 

To  make  application  of  this  part  concerning 
treasore  to  your  majesty's  kingdoms: 

First,  I  suppose  I  cannot  err,  that  as  to  the 
endowment  of  your  crown,  there  is  not  any  crown 
of  Europe,  that  hath  so  great  a  proportion  of 
demesne  and  land  revenue.  Again,  he  that  shall 
look  into  your  prerogative  shall  find  it  to  have  as 
many  streams  to  feed  your  treasury,  as  the  prero- 
gative  of  any  of  the  said  kings,  and  yet  wi&out 
oppression  or  taxing  of  your  people.  For  they  be 
things  unknown  in  many  other  states,  that  all 
lieh  mines  should  be  yours,  ^ough  in  the  soil 
ef  your  subjects;  that  all  wardships  should  be 
yonrs,  where  a  tenure  in  chief  is,  of  lands  held  of 
your  subjects;  that  all  confiscations  and  escheats 
of  treason  should  be  yours,  though  the  tenure  be 
ef  the  subject;  that  all  actions  popular,  and  the 
fines  and  casualties  thereupon  may  be  informed 
in  your  name,  and  should  be  due  unto  you,  and  a 
moiety  at  the  least  where  the  subject  himself  in- 
ibrms.  And,  further,  he  that  shall  look  into  your 
WTenoes  at  the  ports  of  the  sea,  your  revenues  in 
courts  of  justice,  and  for  the  stirring  of  your  seals, 
the  revenues  upon  your  clergy,  and  the  rest,  will 
conclude,  that  the  law  of  England  studied  how  to 
make  a  rich  crown,  and  yet  without  levies  upon 
your  subject.  For  merchandising,  it  is  true,  it 
was  ever  by  the  kings  of  this  realm  despised,  as 
a  thing  ignoble  and  indign  for  a  king,  though  it 
is  manifest,  the  situation  and  commodities  of  this 
island  considered,  it  is  infinite,  what  your  majesty 
might  raise,  if  you  would  do  as  a  King  of  Por- 
tugal doth,  or  a  Duke  of  Florence,  in  matter  of 
merchandise.    As  for  the  wealth  of  the  subject  :* 

To  proceed  to  the  articles  affirmative,  the  first 
was. 

That  the  true  greatness  of  an  estate  consisted 
in  the  natural  and  fit  situation  of  the  region 
or  place. 

Wherein  I  mean  nothing  superstitiously  touch- 
ing the  fortunes  or  fatal  destiny  of  any  places,  nor 
philosophically  touching  their  configuration  with 
the  superior  globe.  But  I  understand  proprieties 
and  respects  merely  civil  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  human  actions,  and  the  true  considera- 
tions of  the  estate.  Out  of  which  duly  weighed, 
there  doth  arise  a  triple  distribution  of  the  fitness 
of  a  region  for  a  great  monarchy.  First,  that  it  be 
ef  hard  access.  Secondly,  that  it  be  seated  in  no 
extreme  angle,  but  commodiously  in  the  midst  of 
mmy  regions.  And,  thirdly,  that  it  be  maritime, 
or  at  the  least  upon  great  navigable  rivers ;  and  be 
not  inland  er  mediterrane.   And  that  these  are  not 

^MamoraiiduiD,  Here  wu  a  blank  tide  left  to  eontinue  tbe 


conceits,  but  notes  of  event,  it  appeareth  manii- 
festly,  that  all  great  monarchies  imd  states  have 
been  seated  in  such  manner,  as  if  you  would  plao6 
them  again,  observing  diese  three  points  which  I 
have  mentioned,  you  cannot  place  them  better; 
which  shows  the  pre-eminence  of  nature,  unto 
which  human  industry  or  accident  cannot  be 
equal,  especially  in  any  continuance  of  time. 
Nay,  if  a  man  look  into  Uiese  tilings,  more  atten- 
tively, he  shall  see  divers  of  these  seats  of  monar- 
chies, how  fortune  hath  hovered  still  about  the 
places,  coming  and  going  only  in  regard  of  the 
fixed  reason  of  the  conveniency  of  the  plaee^ 
which  is  immutable.  And,  therefore,  first  we  see 
the  excellent  situation  of  E^pt;  wMch  seemeth 
to  have  been  the  most  ancient  monarchy,  horw 
conveniently  it  stands  upon  a  neck  of  land,  com- 
manding  both  seas  on  either  side,  and  embracing^ 
as  it  were  with  two  arms,  Asia  and  Afiicy. 
besides  the  benefit  of  the  fiimous  river  of  NMas.. 
And,  therefore,  we  see  what  hath  been  the  fortuae 
of  that  country,  there  having  been  two  mighty 
returns  of  fortune,  though  at  great  distance  of 
time ;  the  one  in  the  times  of  Sesostris,  and  the 
other  in  the  empire  of  the  Mamalukes,  besides 
the  middle  greatness  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pto- 
lemys,  and  of  the  greatness  of  the  caliphs  and 
sultans  in  the  latter  times.  And  this  region,  we 
see  likewise,  is  of  strait  and  defensible  aocess, 
being  commonly  called  of  the  Romans,  «*  Claustra 
iEgrjrpti."  Consider  in  like  msmner  the  situation 
of  Babylon,  being  planted  most  strongly  in  regard 
of  lakes  and  overfiowing  grounds  between  the 
two  great  navigable  rivers  of  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  worid ;  having 
regard  to  the  four  «*  cardines**  of  east  and  west 
and  northern  and  southern  regions.  And,  there* 
fore,  we  see,  that  although  the  sovereignty  alter, 
yet  the  seat  still  of  the  monarchy  remains  in  that 
place.  For  after  the  monarchies  of  the  Kings  of 
Assyria,  which  were  natural  kings  of  that  place, - 
yet  when  the  foreign  Kings  of  Persia  came  in^ 
the  seat  remained.  For,  although  the  mansion 
of  the  persons  of  the  Kings  of  Persia  were  some- 
times at  Susa,  and  sometimes  at  Ecbatana,  which 
were  termed  their  winter  and  their  summer  par- 
lours, because  of  the  mildness  of  the  air  in  the 
one,  and  the  freshness  in  the  other;  yet  tho  city 
of  estate  continued  to  be  Babylon.  Therefore,  we 
see,  that  Alexander  the  Great,  according  to  the 
advice  of  Calanus  the  Indian,  that  showed  him  a 
bladder,  which,  if  it  were  borne  down  at  one  end, 
would  rise  at  the  other,  and  therefore  wished  him 
to  keep  himself  in  the  middle  of  his  empire,  choee 
accordingly  Babylon  for  his  seat,  and  died  there* 
And,  afterwards,  likewise  in  the  family  of  Seleu- 
cus  and  his  decendants,  kings  of  the  east,  al<- 
though  divers  of  them,  for  their  own  glory,  wofs 
founders  of  cities  of  their  own  names,  as  Antio-^ 
chia,  Seleucia,  and  divers  others,  which  diey 
songht  by  all  means  to  raise  and  adorn,  yet  the 
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pnlM8B  8ttU  lemaiBed  aoeordhig  onto 
with  the  ancient  seat.  Nay,  fiinher  on*  dM  same 
imaaiied  during  the  grMfnaaa  of  &e  Kii^  of 
PtatUa*  aaappeaieth  by  theTeraa  of  Lucan,  who 
Wfote  in  Nero's  time. 

*'OiflH|«e  lajwrte  ttcvet  Babylon  ipoUMda  trophaaii.** 
And  alter  that,  again  it  obtained  the  seat  of  the 
highest  caliph  or  suceessofs  of  Mahomet.  And  at 
thisJay,  that  which  they  call  Bagdat,  which  joins 
tathe  min  of  the  othsr,  containeth  one  of  the 
greatest  satrapies  of  the  Lerant.  So  again  Pemta, 
a  coonliy  imberred  with  moontatns,  open 


to  the  seas,  and  in  the  middle  oi  the  woild,  wm. 
see  hath  had  three  memorable  rerolationsof  great: 
monarchies.  The  first  in  the  time  of  Cyras ;  the 
second  in  the  time  of  the  new  Artaxerxes,  wha 
raised  himself  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  ScTenis, 
Emperor  of  Rome;  and  now  of  late  memory,  in 
Ismael  the  sophy,  whose  descendants  continne 
in  empire  and  competition  witii  the  Turks  te 
this  day. 

So,  again,  Constantinople,  being  one  of  the  most 
exeellentest  seats  of  the  woiid,  in  the  confines  of 
Europe  and  Asia* 


A  PROPOSITION  TO  HIS  MAJESTY, 

BY  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

HIS  majesty'^  ATTORNET-OEnEmAL,  ABD  01^  OT  HIS  PmiYT  COUNCIL; 

TOUCHING  THE  COMPH-ING  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LAWS  OP  ENGLAND. 


Tour  majesty,  of  your  favour,  baring  made  me 
prrry-counsellor,  and  continuing  me  in  the  place 
of  yoOT  attorney-general,  which  is  more  than  was 
thMe  hundred  years  before,  I  do  not  understand 
itto  be,  that  by  putting  off  the  dealing  in  causes 
between  party  and  party,  I  should  keep  holyday 
the  more ;  but  that  I  should  dedicate  my  time  to 
your  service  with  less  distraction.  Wherefore, 
in  this  plentiful  accession  of  time,  which  I  have 
now  gained,  I  take  it  to  be  my  duty,  not  only  to 
speed  your  commandments  and  the  business  of 
my  place,  but  to  meditate  and  to  excogitate  of  my- 
self, wherein  I  may  best,  by  my  travels,  derive 
yeur  viltues  to  the  good  of  your  people,  and  return 
their  thanks  and  increase  of  love  to  you  again. 
And,  afler  I  had  thought  of  many  things,  I  could 
find,  in  my  judgment,  none  more  proper  for  your 
majesty  as  a  master,  nor  for  me  as  a  workman, 
thui  the  reducing  and  recompiling  of  the  laws  of 
cdigiand. 

Your  majesty  is  a  king  blessed  with  posterity; 
and  these  kings  sort  best  wiA  acts  of  perpetuity, 
when  they  do  not  leave  Aem,  instead  of  children ; 
bat  transmit  both  line  and  merit  to  future  gene- 
rations. You  are  a  great  master  in  justice  and 
judicature,  and  it  were  pity  that  the  fruit  of  that 
virtue  should  die  with  you.  Your  majesty  also 
leigneth  in  learned  times :  the  more,  in  regard  of 
your  own  perfections  and  patronage  of  learning; 
and  it  hath  been  the  mishap  of  works  of  this 
nature,  that  tiie  less  learned  time  hath  wrought 
upon  the  more  learned,  which  now  will  not  be  so. 
As  for  myself,  the  law  is  my  profession,  to  which 
I  am  a  debtor.    Some  little  helps  I  may  have  of 


other  learning,  which  may  give  form  to  matter; 
and  your  majesty  hath  set  me  in  an  eminent  place, 
whereby  in  a  work,  which  must  be  the  woric  of 
many,  I  may  the  better  have  coadjutors.  Therefore, 
not  to  hold  your  majesty  with  any  long  prefiuse, 
in  that  which  I  conceive  to  be  nothing  less  than 
words,  I  will  proceed  to  the  matter :  which  matter 
itself,  nevertheless,  required  somewhat  l^efly  to 
be  said,  both  of  the  dignity,  and  likewise  of  tiie 
safety,  and  convenience  of  this  work :  and  then 
to  go  to  the  main:  that  is  to  say,  to  show  how 
the  vrork  is  to  be  done :  which  incidentiy  also 
will  best  demonstrate,  that  it  is  no  vast  nor  spe- 
culative thing,  but  real  and  feasible.     Callisthe- 
nes,  that  followed  Alexander's  court,  and  was 
grown  in  some  displeasure  with  him,  because  he 
could  not  well  brook  the  Persian  adoration;  at  a 
supper,  which  with  the  Grecians  was  ever  a  great 
part  talk,  was  desired,  because  he  was  an  eloquent 
man,  to  speak  of  some  theme ;  which  he  did,  and 
chose  for  his  theme  the  praise  of  the  Macedonian 
nation ;  which  though  it  were  but  a  filling  thing 
to  praise  men  to  their  faees,  yet  he  did  it  with 
such  advantage  of  truth,  and  avoidance  of  flattery, 
and  with  such  life,  as  the  bearers  were  so  ravished 
with  it  that  they  plucked  the  roses  off  from  their 
garlands,  and  threw  them  upon  him ;  as  the  man- 
ner of  applauses  then  was.    Alexander  was  not 
pleased  with  it,  and  by  way  of  discountenance 
said.  It  was  easy  to  be  a  good  orator  in  a  pleasing 
tiieme  :  ^  But,"  saitii  he  to  CallisUieaes,  •«  torn 
yonr  style,  and  tell  us  now  of  our  faults,  that  we 
may  have  the  profit,  and  not  you  only  the  praise;'* 
which  he  piesentiy  did  witii  such  a  force,  and  so 
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piquantly,  that  Alexander  said,  The  goodness  of 
his  theme  had  made  him  eloquent  before;  but 
now  it  was  th6  malice  of  his  heart  that  had  in- 
spired him. 

1.  Sir,  I  shall  not  fall  into  either  of  those  two 
extremes,  concerning  the  laws  of  England ;  they 
commend  themselyes  best  to  them  that  understand 
them ;  and  your  mtjesty's  chief  justice  of  your 
bench  hath  in  his  writings  magnified  thom  not 
without  cause :  certainly  they  are  wise,  they  are 
just  and  moderate  laws ;  they  give  to  God,  they 
giro  to  Caesar,  they  giro  to  the  subjects,  that 
which  appertaineth.  It  is  true,  they  are  as  mixt 
as  our  language,  compounded  of  British,  Roman, 
Saxon,  Danish,  Norman  customs.  And,  as  our 
language  is  so  much  the  richer,  so  the  laws  are 
the  more  complete:  neither  doth  this  attribute 
less  to  tiiem,  than  those  that  would  hare  them  to 
have  stood  out  the  same  in  all  mutations ;  for  no 
tree  is  so  good  first  set,  as  by  transplanting. 

3.  As  for  the  second  extreme,  I  hare  nothing 
to  do  with  it  by  way  of  taxing  the  laws.  I  speak 
only  by  way  of  perfecting  them,  which  is  easiest 
*  in  the  best  things :  for  that  which  is  far  amiss 
hardly  receiTeth  amendment;  but  that  which  hath 
already,  to  that  more  may  be  given.  Besides, 
what  I  shall  propound  is  not  to  the  matter  of  the 
laws,  but  to  the  manner  of  their  registry,  expres- 
sion, and  tradition :  so  that  it  giveth  them  rather 
light  than  any  new  nature.  This  being  so,  for 
the  dignity  of  the  work  I  know  scarcely  where  to 
find  the  like :  for,  surely,  that  scale,  and  those 
degrees  of  sovereign  honour,  are  true  and  rightly 
marshalled ;  first,  the  founders  of  states ;  then  the 
lawgivers ;  then  the  deliverers  and  saviours  afler 
long  calalbities;  then  the  fathers  of  their  coun- 
tries, which  are  just  and  prudent  princes ;  and, 
lastly,  conquerors,  which  honour  is  not  to  be 
received  amongst  the  rest,  except  it  be  where 
there  is  an  addition  of  more  country  and  territory 
to  a  better  government,  than  that  was  of  the  con- 
quered. Of  these,  in  my  judgment,  your  majesty 
may  with  more  truth  and  flattery,  be  entitled  to 
the  first,  because  of  your  uniting  of  Britain  and 
planting  Ireland ;  both  which  savour  of  the 
founder.  That  which  I  now  propound  to  you, 
may  adopt  you  also  into  the  second :  lawgivers 
have  been  called  "  principes  perpetui  ;*'  because, 
as  Bishop  Gardiner  said  in  a  bad  sense,  that  he 
would  be  bishop  a  hundred  years  af^r  his  death, 
in  respect  of  the  long  leases  he  made :  so  law- 
givers are  still  kings  and  rulers  after  their  decease, 
in  their  laws.  But  this  work,  shining  so  in  itself, 
needs  no  taper.  For  the  safety  and  convenience 
thereof,  it  is  good  to  consider,  and  to  answer  those 
objections,  or  scruples,  which  may  arise,  or  be 
made  against  this  work. 

Obj.  I.  That  it  is  a  thing  needless;  and  that 
the  law,  as  it  now  is,  is  in  good  estate  comparable 
to  any  foreign  law;  and,  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  wit  of  man,  in  respect  of  the  frailty  thereof, 


to  provide  against  die  unoertaintiee  and  eva8ioni»> 
or  omissions  of  law. 

Rap.  For4he  comparison  with  f<»eign  laws,  i^ 
is  in  vain  to  speak  of  it;  for  men  will  never  agree 
about  it.  Our  lawyers  will  maintain  for  oor* 
municipal  laws;  civilians,  scholars,  travellers, 
wUl  be  of  the  other  opinion. 

But,  certain  it  is,  that  our  laws,  as  they  now 
stand,  are  subject  to  great  uncertainties,  and 
variety  of  opinion,  delays,  and  evasions :  whereof 
ensueth, 

1.  That  the  multiplicity  and  length  of  suits  b- 
great. 

2.  That  the  contentious  person  is  armed,  and 
the  honest  subject  wearied  and  oppressed. 

3.  That  the  judge  \b  more  absolute;  who,  in 
doubtful  cases,  hath  a  greater  stroke  and  liberty. 

4.  That  the  Chancery  Courts  are  more  filled, 
the  remedy  of  law  being  often  obscure  and 
doubtful. 

5.  That  the  ignorant  lawyer  shroudeth  his 
ignorance  of  law,  in  that  doubts  are  so  frequent 
and  many. 

6.  That  men's  assurances  of  their  lands  and 
estates  by  patents,  deeds,  wills,  are  often  subject 
to  question,  and  hollow ;  and  many  the  like  incon- 
veniences. 

It  is  a  good  rule  and  direction,  for  that  all 
laws,  •«  secundum  majus  et  minus,''  do  participate 
of  uncertainties,  that  followeth :  Mark,  whether 
the  doubts  that  arise,  are  only  in  cases  not  of 
ordinary  experience;  or  which  happen  every  day. 
If  in  the  first  only,  impute  it  to  the  ^ilty  of  man's 
foresight,  that  cannot  reach  by  law  to  all  cases ; 
but,  if  in  the  latter,  be  assured  there  is  a  fault  in 
the  law.  Of  this  I  say  no  more,  but  that,  to  give 
every  man  his  due,  had  it  not  been  for  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke's  Reports,  (which,  though  they  may 
have  errors,  and  some  peremptory  and  extra-judi- 
cial resolutions  more'  than  are  warranted;  yet, 
they  contain  infinite  good  decisions,  and  rulings 
over  of  cases,)  the  law,  by  this  time,  had  been 
almost  like  a  ship  without  ballast;  for  that  the 
cases  of  modem  experience  are  fled  from  those 
that  are  adjudged  and  ruled  in  former  time. 

But  the  necessity  of  this  work  is  yet  greater  in 
the  statute  law.  For,  first,  there  are  a  number  of 
ensnaring  penal  laws,  which  lie  upon  the  subject; 
and  if,  in  bad  times,  they  should  be  awaked,  and 
put  in  execution,  would  grind  them  to  powder. 

There  is  a  learned  civilian  that  expoundeth  tlm 
curse  of  the  prophet,  «*  Pluet  super  eos  laqueos," 
of  a  multitude  of  penal  laws,  which  are  worse 
than  showers  of  hail,  or  tempest  upon  cattle,  for 
they  fall  upon  men. 

There  are  some  penal  laws  fit  to  be  retained^ 
but  their  penalty  too  great;  and,  it  is  ever  a  rule,. 
That  any  overgreat  penalty,  besides  the  acerbity 
of  it,  deadens  the  execution  of  the  law. 

There  is  a  further  inconvenience  of  penal  laws». 
obsolete,  and  out  of  use ;  for  that  it  brings  a  gain 
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gutoBf  negleet,  and  habit  of  disobedienoe  upon 
other  wholesome  biws,  that  are  fit  to  be  continaed 
m  practioe  and  execution ;  so  that  our  laws  endure 
the  torment  of  Mexentiue : 

**  The  liviiif  die  in  the  amu  of  tbe  datd." 

Lastly,  There  is  soch  an  aceamnlation  of  sta- 
tutes concerning  one  matt^,  and  they  so  cross 
and  intricate,  as  the  certainty  of  law  is  lost  in  the 
heap ;  as  your  majesty  had  experience  last  day 
upon  the  point.  Whether  the  incendiary  of  New- 
market should  have  the  benefit  of  his  clergy. 

Obj.  IL  That  it  is  a  great  innoration;  and, 
innorations  are  dangerous  beyond  foresight. 

Reqf.  All  purgings  and  medicines,  either  in  the 
ciTil  or  natural  body,  are  innovations :  so  as  that 
argument  is  a  common  place  against  all  noble 
reformations.  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  work 
ought  not  to  be  termed  or  held  for  any  innovation 
in  the  suspected  sense.  For  those  are  the  inno- 
vations which  are  quarrelled  and  spoken  against, 
that  concern  the  consciences,  estates,  and  fortunes 
of  particular  persons :  but  this  of  general  ordinance 
pricketh  not  particulars,  but  passeth  «« sine  stre- 
pitn.*'  Besides,  it  is  on  the  &vourable  part;  for 
it  easeth,  it  presseth  not:  and,  lastly,  it  is  rather 
matter  of  order  and  explanation  than  of  alteration. 
Neither  is  this  without  precedent  in  former  govern- 
ments. 

The  Romans,  by  their  decemvirs,  did  make 
their  twelve  tables ;  but  that  was  indeed  a  new 
enacting  or  constituting  of  laws,  not  a  registering 
or  recompiling ;  and  they  were  made  out  of  the  laws 
of  the  Grecians,  not  out  of  their  own  customs. 

In  Athens  they  had  sexviri,  which  were  stand- 
ing commissioners  to  watch  and  to  discern  what 
laws  waxed  improper  for  the  time ;  and  what  new 
law  did,  in  any  branch,  cross  a  former  law,  and 
so,  «<  ex  officio,"  propounded  their  repeals. 

King  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  had  it  in  his  inten- 
tion to  have  made  one  perfect  and  uniform  law, 
out  of  the  civil  law,  Roman,  and  the  provisional 
customs  of  France. 

Justinian  the  emperor,  by  commission  directed 
to  divers  pereons  learned  in  the  laws,  reduced  the 
Roman  laws  from  vastness  of  volume,  and  a 
labjrrinth  of  uncertainties,  unto  that  course  of  the 
civil  law  which  is  now  in  use.  I  find  hero  at 
home  of  late  years,  that  King  Henry  VIIl.,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  of  his  reigrn,  was  authorized  by 
parliament  to  nominate  thirty-two  commissionen, 
part  ecclesiastical,  part  temporal,  to  purge  the 
canon  law,  and  to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  the  law  of  the  realm ;  and  the  same  was 
revived  in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  VI.,  though 
neither  took  efiect. 

For  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Minos,  and 
othere  of  ancient  time,  they  are  not  the  worse,  be- 
cause grammar  scholare  speak  of  them :  but  things 
loo  ancient  wax  children  with  us  again. 

Edgar,  the  Saxon  king,  collected  the  laws  of 


this  kingdom,  and  gave  them  the  strength  of  a 
fagot  bound,  which  formerly  were  dispersed. 

The  statutes  of  King  Edward  the  Firet  were 
fundamental.  But,  I  doubt,  I  err  in  producing 
so  many  examples :  for,  as  Cicero  saith  to  Caesar, 
so  may  I  say  to  your  majesty ;  «« Nil  vulgare  te 
dignum  videri  possit." 

Obj.  III.  In  this  purging  of  the  course  of  the 
common  laws  and  statutes,  much  good  may  be 
taken  away. 

Reap,  In  all  purging,  some  good  humoure  may 
pass  away ;  but  that  is  largely  recompensed  by 
lightening  the  body  of  much  bad. 

Obj,  IV.  Labour  were  better  bestowed,  in 
bringing  the  common  laws  of  England  to  a  text 
law,  as  the  statutes  are,  and  setting  both  of  them- 
down  in  method  and  by  titles. 

Besp,  It  is  too  long  a  business  to  debate, 
whether  «*lex  scripts,  aut  non  scripts,"  a  text 
law,  or  customs  well  regristered,  wi&  received 
and  approved  grounds  and  maxims,  and  acts  and 
resolutions  judicial,  from  time  to  time  duly  enter- 
ed and  reported,  be  the  better  form  of  declaring 
and  authorizing  laws.  It  was  the  principal  reason 
or  oracle  of  Lycurgus,  that  none  of  his  laws 
should  be  written.  Customs  are  laws  written  in 
living  tables,  and  some  traditions  the  church  doth 
not  disauthorize.  In  all  sciences  they  are  the 
soundest,  that  keep  close  to  particulara;  and, 
sure  I  am,  there  are  more  doubts  that  rise  upon 
our  statutes,  which  are  a  text  law,  than  upon  the 
common  law,  which  is  no  text  law.  But,  how- 
soever that  question  be  determined,  I  dare  not 
advise  to  cast  the  law  into  a  new  mould.  The 
work,  which  I  propound,  tendeth  to  pruning  and 
grafUng  the  law,  and  not  to  ploughing  up  and  plant- 
ing it  again;  for  such  a  remove  I  should  hold 
indeed  for  a  perilous  innovation. 

Obj,  V.  It  will  turn  the  judges,  counsellore  of 
law,  and  students  of  law  to  school  again,  and 
make  them  to  seek  what  they  shall  hold  and 
advise  for  law ;  and  it  will  impose  a  new  charge 
upon  all  lawyere  to  furnish  themselves  with  new 
books  of  law. 

Hesp,  For  the  former  of  these,  touching  the 
new  labour,  it  is  true  it  would  follow,  if  the  law 
wero  new  moulded  into  a  text  law ;  then  men 
must  be  new  to  begin,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  which  I  disallow  that  course. 

But  in  the  way  that  I  shall  now  propound,  the 
entiro  body  and  substance  of  law  shall  romain, 
only  discharged  of  idle  and  unprofitable  or  hurt- 
ful matter;  and  illustrated  by  order  and  other 
helps,  towards  the  better  underetanding  of  it,  and 
judgment  thereupon. 

For  the  latter,  touching  the  new  charge,  it  is  not 
worthy  the  speaking  of  in  matter  of  so  high  im- 
portance ;  it  might  have  been  used  of  the  new 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  such  like  works. 
Books  must  follow  sciences,  and  not  sciences 
books. 
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This  work  is  to  be  done,  to  ute  some  few 
wordsy  which  is  the  Is^igoage  of  actiqiandefieoty 
in  this  maimer. 

It  consieteth  of  two  paits ;  the  digest  ov  reeoi»> 
piling  of  the  common  lawa,  and  that  of  the  eta^ 
tates. 

In  ^  first  of  these,  three  things  axe  to  be 
di'Be: 

!•  The  compiling  of  a  book  ««De  antiquitati- 
bus  juris." 

3.  The  redacing  or  perfecting  of  the  course  or 
corps  of  the  common  laws. 

3.  The  composing  of  certain  introductiTe  and 
auxiliary  books  touching  the  study  of  the  laws. 

For  the  first  of  these,  all  ancient  records  in 
your  .Tower,  or  elsewhere,  containing  acts  of  par- 
liament, letters  patents,  commissions,  and  judg- 
ments, and  the  like,  are  to  be  searched,  perused, 
and  weighed :  and  out  of  these  axe  to  be  selected 
those  that  axe  of  most  worth  and  weight,  and  in 
order  of  time,  not  of  titles,  for  the  more  conform- 
ity with  the  year-books,  to  be  set  down  and  re- 
gistered, rarely  in  *«ha)c  verba;*'  but  summed 
with  judgment,  not  omitting  any  material  part ; 
these  are  to  be  used  for  reverend  precedents,  but 
not  for  binding  auth(Nritie8. 

For  the  second,  which  is  the  main,  there  is  to  be 
made  a  perfect  course  of  the  law  '<in  Bene  tam- 
pons," or  year4>ooks,  as  we  call  them,  from  Eld- 
ward  the  First  to  this  day  :  in  the  compiling  of 
this  course  of  law,  or  year-books,  the  points  fol- 
lowing are  to  be  observed. 

Firsts  All  cases  which  are  at  diis  day  clearly 
no  law,  but  constantly  ruled  to  the  contrary,  are 
to  ha  left  out ;  they  do  but  fill  the  volumes,  and 
season  the  wits  of  students  in  a  contrary  sense  of 
law.  And  so,  likewise,  all  cases,  wherein  that  is 
solemnly  and  long  debated,  whereof  there  is  now 
no  question  at  all,  are  to  be  enteied  as  judgments 
only,  and  resolutions,  but  without  the  arguments, 
which  are  now  become  but  Mvolous :  yet,  for  the 
observation  of  the  deeper  sort  of  lawyers,  that 
they  may  see  how  the  law  hath  altered,  out  of 
which  they  may  pick  sometimes  good  use,  I  do 
advise,  that  upon  the  first  in  time  of  those  obso- 
lete cases  there  was  a  memorandum  set,  &at  at 
that  time  the  law  was  thus  taken,  until  such  a 
time,  &c. 

Secondly,  Homonymie,  as  Justinian  calleth 
them,  that  is,  cases  merely  of  iteration  and  repe- 
tition, are  to  be  purged  away :  and  the  cases  of 
identity,  which  are  best  reported  and  argued,  to 
be  retained  instead  of  the  rest ;  the  judgments, 
nevertheless,  to  be  set  down,  every  one  in  time  as 
they  are,  but  with  a  quotation  or  reference  to  the 
ease  where  the  point  is  argued  at  large :  but  if 
the  case  consist,  part  of  repetition,  part  of  new 
matter,  the  repetition  is  only  to  be  omitted. 

Thirdly,  As  to  die  Antinomic,  cases  judged  to 
the  contrary,  it  were  too  great  a  trust  to  reler  to 


the  judgment  of  the  composers  of  this  woik^  to 
decide  the  law  ^ther  way,  except  there  be  a 
cnriMil  stieam  of  judgmrats  of  later  thnee ;  and 
then  I  reckon  die  contrary  cases  amongst  cases 
obsolete,  of  which  I  have  spoken  before :  never- 
dielees,  this  dfligence  would  be  used,  that  such  . 
cases  of  oontcadtction  be  specially  noted  and 
odlectsd,  to  the  end  those  doubts,  that  have  been 
so  long  militant,  may  either,  by  assraibling  all 
the  judges  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  or  hf 
parUament,  be  put  into  certainty.  For  to  do 
it,  by  bringing  them  in  question  under  feigned 
parties,  is  to  be  disliked.  «« Nihil  habeat  forum 
ex  scena." 

Fourthly,  All  idle  queries,  which  are  but  semi- 
naries of  doubts,  and  uncertainties,  are  to  be  left 
out  and  omitted,  and  no  queries  set  down,  but  of 
great  doubts  well  debated,  and  left  undecided 
for  difficulty;  but  no  doubting  or  upstarting 
queries,  which,  though  they  be  torohed  in  argu- 
ment for  explanation,  yet  were  better  to  die  than 
to  be  put  into  the  books. 

LaMly,  Cases  reported  with  too  great  prolixity 
would  be  drawn  into  a  more  compendious  report ; 
not  in  the  nature  of  an  abridgment,  but  tautolo* 
gies  and  impertinences  to  be  cut  off:  as  for  mis- 
printing, and  insennble  reporting,  which  many 
times  confound  the  students,  that  will  be «« obiter** 
amended ;  but  more  principally,  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  the  report  which  is  not  well  warranted 
by  the  record,  that  is  also  to  be  rectified:  die 
course  being  thus  compiled,  then  it  resteth  but  for 
your  majesty  to  appoint  some  grave  and  sound 
lawyers,  with  some  honoorable  stipend,  to  be 
reportere*  for  the  time  to  come,  and  then  thi^  is 
settled  for  all  times. 

Fob.  die  auKiliary  books  that  conduce  to  the 
study  and  science  of  the  law,  they  are  three :  In- 
stitutions; a  treatise  ••De  regulis  juris;"  and  a 
better  book  •*  De  verborum  significationibus,"  or 
terms  ef  the  law.  For  the  Institutions,  I  know 
well  there  be  books  of  introductions,  wherewith 
students  begin,  of  good  worth,  especially  Little- 
ton and  Fitzherbert's  "Natura  brevium;"  but 
they  are  noways  of  the  nature  of  an  institution; 
the  office  wh«reof  is  to  be  a  key  and  general  pre- 
paration to  the  reading  of  the  couree.  And  prin- 
cipally it  ought  to  have  two  properties ;  the  one  a 
perapicuous  and  clear  order  or  method ;  and  the 
other,  a  univereal  latitude  or  comprehension, 
that  the  students  may  have  a  little  prenodon  of 
every  thing,  like  a  model  towards  a  great  build- 
ing. For  the  treatise  •«  De  reguHs  juris,"  I  hold 
it,  of  all  other  things,  the  most  important  to  the 
health,  as  I  may  term  it,  and  good  insdtudons  of 
any  laws :  it  is  indeed  like  the  ballast  of  a  ship, 

*  Thli  ooiwtitationorreportera  I  obuined  of  the  kins,  after 
I  was  ctaaneellor;  and  there  are  two  appointed  with  1001. 
a  year  apiece  atipendk 
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'to  keep  an  mpright  and  stable;  bat  I  hate  seen 
little  in  this  kindf  either  in  oar  law  or  other  laws, 
that  satisfieth  me.  The  naked  rule  or  maxim 
doth  not  the  effect:  It  mast  be  made  useful  by 
good  differences,  ampliations,  and  limitations, 
warranted  by  good  authorities ;  and  this  not  by 
raising  op  of  quotations  and  references,  but  by 
discourse  and  deducement  in  a  just  tractate.  In 
tills  I  haye  trayelled  myself,  at  the  first  more 
enrsorily,'  since  with  more  diligence,  and  will  go 
on  with  it,  if  God  and  your  majesty  will  give  me 
lesTc.  And  I  do  assure  your  majesty,  I  am  in 
good  hope,  that  when  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Re- 
ports, and  my  rules  and  decisions  shall  come  to 
posterity,  there  will  be,  whatsoeyer  is  now 
thought,  questiout  who  was  the  greater  lawyer  1 
For  the  books  of  the  terms  of  tiie  law,  there  is  a 
poor  one,  but  I  wish  a  diligent  one,  wherein 
should  be  comprised  not  only  tiie  exposition  of 
the  terms  of  law,  but  of  the  words  of  all  ancient 
records  and  precedents. 

For  the  abridgments,  I  could  wish,  if  it  were 
possible,  that  none  might  use  them,  but  such 
as  had  read  the  course  first,  that  they  might 
serve  for  repertories  to  learned  lawyers,  and  not 
to  make  a  lawyer  in  haste :  but  since  that  cannot 
be,  I  wish  there  were  a  good  abridgment  com* 
posed  of  the  two  that  are  extent,  and  in  better 
order.    So  much  for  die  common  law. 

For  the  reforming  and  recompUing  of  the  sta- 
tute law,  it  oonsisteth  of  four  parte. 

1.  The  first,  to  discharge  the  books  of  those 
stetutes,  where  the  ease,  by  alteration  of  time,  is 
vanished ;  as  Lombards  Jews,  Gauls  half-pence^ 
&c.  Those  may  nevertheless  remain  in  the  li- 
braries for  antiquities,  but  no  reprinting  of  them 
The  Uke  of  stetutes  long  since  expired  and  clearly 


repealed ;  for  if  the  repeal  be  doobtfiil,  it  most  be 
so  propounded  to  the  parliament. 

2.  The  next  is,  to  repeal  all  stetutes  which  are 
sleeping  and  not  of  use,  but  yet  snaring  and  in 
force :  in  some  of  those  it  will  ^rhaps^be  requi- 
site to  substitute  some  more  reasonable  law,  in- 
stead of  them,  agreeable  to  the  time ;  in  others  a 
simple  repeal  may  sufiice. 

3.  The  third,  that  the  grievousness  of  the  pe- 
nalty in  many  statutes  be  mitigated,  tiiough  the 
ordinance  stand. 

4.  The  last  is,  the  reducing  of  coqourrent  sta- 
tutes, heaped  one  upon  another,  to  one  clear  and 
uniform  law.  Towards  this  there  hath  been  al- 
ready, upon  my  motion,  and  your  majesty's  di- 
rection, a  great  deal  of  good  pains  taken;  my 
Lord  Hobart,  myself,  Serjeant  Finch,  Mr.  He- 
neage  Finch,  Mr.  Noye,  Mr.  Hackwell,  and 
others,  whose  labours  being  of  a  great  bulk,  it  is 
not  fit  now  to  trouble  your  majesty  with  any 
further  particularity  therein;  only  by  this  you 
may  perceive  the  work  is  already  advanced :  but 
because  this  part  of  the  work,  which  ooncemeth 
the  statute  laws,  must  of  necessity  come  to  par- 
liament, and  the  Houses  will  best  like  that  which 
themselves  guide,  and  the  persons  that  them- 
selves employ,  the  way  were  to  imitate  the  prece- 
dent of  the  commissioners  for  the  canon  laws  in 
27  Hen.  Vm.,  and  4  Edw.  VL,  and  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  union  of  the  two  realms, '« prime" 
of  your  majesty,  and  so  to  have  the  commis- 
sioners named  by  both  Houses;  but  not  with  a 
precedent  power  to  conclude,  but  only  to  pre- 
pare and  propound  to  parliament. 

This  is  the  best  way,  I  conceive,  to  accom- 
plish this  excellent  work,  of  honour  to  your 
majesty's  times,  and  of  good  to  all  times ;  which 
I  submit  to  your  majesty's  better  judgment 


AN  OFFER  TO  KING  JAMES 


or  A  DIOB8T  TO  BE  MADS 


OP  THE  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND. 


Most  Excellxnt  Sovereign  : 

Amongst  the  degrees  and  acte  of  soyereign,  or 
rather  heroical  honour,  the  first  or  second,  is  the 
person  and  merit  of  a  lawgiyer.  Princes  that 
govern  well,  are  fathers  of  the  people;  but,  if  a 
father  breed  his  son  well,  or  allow  hira  well  while 
he  liyeth,  but  leaye  him  nothing  at  his  death, 
whereby  both  he  and  his  children,  and  his 
-children's  children,  may  be  the  better,  surely  the 
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care  and  piety  of  a  father  is  not  in  him  complete. 
So,  kings,  if  they  make  a  portion  of  an  age  happy 
by  their  good  goyemment,  yet,  if  they  do  not 
make  testemente,  as  Gpd  Almighty  doth,  whereby 
a  perpetuity  of  good  may  descend  to  their  country, 
they  are  but  mortel  and  transitory  benefactors. 
Domitian,  a  few  days  before  he  died,  dreamed 
that  a  golden  head  did  rise  upon  the  nape  of  his 
neck :  which  was  truly  performed  in  the  golden 
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ag»  that  followed  hU  thnet  for  fire  saceeosions. 
Baty  kings,  by  giring  ^beit  mbjoctt  good  laws, 
may,  if  thoj  will,  in  their  own  time,  join  and  graft 
this  golden  head  upon  their  own  necks  after  their 
death*  Nay,  they  may  make  Nabuchodonozor's 
image  of  monarehy  golden  from  head  to  foot. 
And,  if  any  of  the  meaner  sort  of  politios,  that  are 
sighted  only  to  see  the  worst  of  things,  think, 
^t  laws  are  but  cobwebs,  and  that  good  princes 
wHl  do  well  without  them,  and  bad  will  not  stand 
much  upon  them ;  the  discourse  is  neither  good 
nor  wise.  For  certain  it  is,  that  good  laws  are 
8om»  bridle  to  bad  princes,  and  as  a  Tory  wall 
about  goremment.  And,  if  tyrants  sometimes 
make  a  breach  into  them,  yet  tiiey  mdlify  eren 
tyraany  itself,  as  Solon^s  laws  did  the  tyranny  of 
Pisistratus:  and  then  commonly  they  get  up 
again,  upon  the  first  adTantage  of  better  times. 
Other  means  to  perpetuate  &e  memory  and  merits 
of  sorereign  princes  are  inferior  to  this.  Build- 
ings  of  temples,  tombs,  palaces,  theatres,  and  the 
like,  are  honourable  thhigs,  and  look  big  upon 
posterity:  but  Constantino  the  Great  gare  the 
name  well  to  those  works,  when  he  used  to  call 
Trajan,  that  was  a  great  builder,  Parietaria,  wall- 
flower, because  his  name  was  upon  so  many 
walls :  so,  if  that  be  the  matter,  that  a  king  would 
turn  wall-flower,  or  pellitory  of  the  wall,  with 
cost  he  may.  Adrian's  rein  was  better,  for  his 
mind  was  to  wrestle  a  fall  with  time;  and  being 
a  great  progressor  through  all  the  Roman  empire, 
wheneyer  he  found  any  decays  of  bridges,  or 
highways,  or  cuts  of  riyers  and  sewers,  or  walls, 
or  banks,  or  the  like,  he  gaye  substantial  order  for 
their  repair  with  the  better.  He  gave,  also,  mul- 
titudes of  charters,  and  liberties  for  the  comfort  of 
corporations  and  companies  in  decay :  so  that  his 
bounty  did  strive  with  the  ruins  of  time.  But 
yet  this,  thougrh  it  were  an  excellent  disposition, 
went  but  in  effect  to  the  cases  and  shells  of  a  com- 
monwealth. It  was  nothing  to  virtue  or  vice^  A 
bad  man  might  indifferentiy  take  the  benefit  and 
ease  of  his  ways  and  bridges,  as  well  as  a  good ; 
and  bad  people  might  purchase  good  charters. 
Surely  the  better  works  of  perpetuity  in  princes^ 
are  those  that  wash  the  inside  of  the  cup ;  such  as 
are  foundations  of  colleges,  and  lectures  for  learn- 
ing and  education  of  youth;  likewise  foundations 
and  institutions  of  orders  and  ftatemities,  for 
nobleness,  enterprise,  and  obedience,  and  the 
like.  But  yet  these  also  are  but  like  plantations 
of  orchards  and  gardens,  in  plots  and  spots  of 
ground  here  and  there ;  they  do  not  till  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  make  it  fruitful,  as  doth  the 
establishing  of  good  laws  and  ordinances;  which 
makes  a  whole  nation  to  be  as  a  well-ordered 
college  or  foundation. 

This  kind  of  work,  in  tlie  memory  of  times,  is 
rare  enough  to  show  it  excellent :  and  yet,  not  so 
rare,  as  to  make  it  suspected  for  impossible, 
inconvenient,  or  unsafe.    Moses,  that  gave  laws 


to  the  Hebrews,  because  he  was  the  scribe  - 
of  God  himself,  is  fitter  to  be  named  for  honour's 
sake  to  other  lawgivers,  than  to  be  numbered  or 
ranked  amongst  them.  Minos,  Lycurgus,  and 
Solon,  are  examples  for  themes  of  grammar  scho- 
lars. For  ancient  personages  and  characters, 
now-a-days,  use  to  wax  children  again ;  though 
that  parable  of  Pindarus  be  true,  the  best  thing  is 
water :  fbr  common  and  trivial  things  are  many 
times  the  best,  and  rather  despised  upon  pride, 
because  they  are  vulgar,  than  upon  cause  or  use. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  laws  of  those  three  law- 
givers had  great  prerogatives.  The  first,  of  fiamie, 
because  tiiey  were  the  pattern  amongst  the  Gre- 
cians :  the  second  of  lasting,  for  they  continued 
longest  without  alteration :  the  third,  of  a  spirit  o( 
reviver,  to  be  often  oppressed,  and  often  restored. 

Amongst  the  seven  kings  of  Rome  four  were 
lawgivers :  fbr  it  is  most  true,  that  a  discourser 
of  Italy  saith;  <«  there  was  never  state  so  well 
swaddled  in  the  infancy,  as  the  Roman  was  by 
the  virtue  of  their  first  kings ;  which  was  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  that  state 
in  after-times." 

The  decemvirs'  laws  were  laws  upon  laws, 
not  the  original ;  for  they  grafted  laws  of  Grecia 
upon  the  Roman  stock  of  laws  and  customs :  but 
such  was  dieir  success,  as  ike  twelve  tables 
which  they  compiled  were  the  main  body  of  the 
laws  which  firamed  and  wielded  the  great  body 
of  that  estate.  These  lasted  a  long  time,  with 
some  supplementals  and  the  Pretorian  edicts  *^  in 
albo ;"  which  were,  in  respect  of  laws,  as  writing 
tables  in  respect  of  brass ;  the  one  to  be  put  in 
and  out,  as  the  other  is  permanent  Lucius  Cor- 
nelius Sylla  reformed  the  laws  of  Rome :  for  that 
man  had  three  singularities,  which  never  tyrant 
had  but  he ;  that  he  was  a  lawgiver,  that  he  took 
part  with  the  nobility,  and  that  he  turned  private 
man,  not  upon  fear,  but  upon  confidence. 

Cesar  long  after  desired  to  imitate  him  only  in 
the  first,  for  otherwise  he  relied  upon  new  men ; 
and  for  resigning  his  power  Seneca  describeth  him 
right ;  «« Caesar  gladium  cito  condidit,  nunquam 
posuit,"  «  Cesar  soon  sheathed  his  sword,  but 
never  put  it  off."  And  himself  took  it  upon  him, 
saying  in  scorn  of  Sylla's  resignation ;  «'  Sylla 
nescivit  literas,  dictare  non  potuit,"  '*  Sylla  knew 
no  letters,  he  could  not  dictate."  But  for  the  part 
of  a  lawgiver,  Cicero  giveth  him  the  attribute ; 
u  Cesar,  si  ab  eo  qusreretur,  quid  egisset  in  toga; 
leges  se  respondisset  multas  et  praclaras  txir 
lisse;"  *<If  you  had  asked  Cesar  what  he  did 
in  the  gown,  he  would  have  answered,  that  he 
made  many  excellent  laws."  His  nephew  Au- 
gustus did  tread  the  same  steps,  but  with  deeper 
print,  because  of  his  long  reign  in  peace;  whereof 
one  of  the  poets  of  his  time  saith, 

*'Paoe  data  terris,  anlmum  ad  civilia  vertit 
Jura  Buum ;  legesque  tullt  justisslrous  auctor.* 

From  that  time  there  was  such  a  race  of  wit  and 
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autkority,  between  the  eommentaries  and  de- 
cimos  of  the  Iswjere,  and  the  ediets  of  the  em- 
perors, as  both  law  and  lawyers,  were  out  of 
breath*  Wheievpon,  Justinian  in  the  end  reeom- 
piM  both,  and  made  a  body  of  laws  sadi  as 
m^t  be  wielded^  which  himself  calletii  glori- 
oasly,  and  yet  net  abote  trath,  the  edifice  m 
stmctoie  of  a  sacred  temple  of  jastice,  built  in- 
deed out  of  the  former  ruins  of  books,  as  materials, 
and  some  notel  constitutions  of  his  own. 

In  Athens,  they  had  sexyiri,  as  iBschines  ob- 
serreth,  which  were  standing  commissioners,  who 
did  watch  to  discern  what  laws  waxed  improper 
for  the  times,  and  what  new  law  did  in  any  branch 
cross  a  former  law,  and  so  «'  ex  officio"  propound- 
ed their  repeal. 

King  Edgar  collected  the  laws  of  this  king^ 
dom,  and  gaye  them  the  strength  of  a  fagot 
bound,  which  formerly  were  dispersed;  which 
was  mBM  glory  to  him,  than  his  sailing  about 
this  island  with  a  potent  fleet :  for  that  was,  as 
the  Scripture  saith,  "vianayis  in  man,**  "the 
way  of  a  ship  in  the  sea;"  it  yanished,  but  this 
lasteth.  Alphonso  the  Wise,  the  ninth  of  that 
name,  King  of  Castile,  compiled  the  digest  of  the 
laws  of  Spain,  entitled  the  *•  Siete  Partidas ;"  an 
excellent  work,  which  he  finished  in  seyen  years. 
And  as  Tacitus  noteth  well,  that  the  Capitol, 
though  built  in  the  beginnings  of  Rome ;  yet  was 
fit  for  the  great  monarchy  that  came  after ;  so  that 
building  of  laws  sufficeth  the  greatness  of  the 
empire  of  Spain,  which  since  hath  ensued. 

Lewis  XI.  had  it  in  his  mind,  though  he  per- 
formed it  not,  to  haye  made  one  constant  law  of 
France,  extracted  out  of  the  ciyil  Roman  law,  and 
the  customs  of  proyinces,  which  are  yarious,  and 
the  king's  edicts,  which  with  the  French  are  sta- 
tutes. Surely  he  might  haye  done  well,  if,  like 
as  he  brought  the  crown,  as  he  said  himself,  from 
Page,  so  he  had  brought  his  people  from  Lackey ; 
not  to  run  up  and  down  for  their  laws  to  the  ciyil 
law,  and  the  ordinances,  and  the  customs,  and  the 
discretions  of  courts,  and  discourses  of  philoso- 
phers, as  they  use  to  do. 

King  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  twenty-seyenth  year 
of  his  reign,  was  authorized  by  parliament  to  no- 
minate thirty-two  commissioners,  part  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  part  temporal,  to  purge  the  canon  law, 
and  to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  law  of  the  land ;  but  it  took  not  effect :  for  the 
acts  of  that  king  were  commonly  rather  proffers 
and  fames,  than  either  well  grounded,  or  well 
pursued :  but,  I  doubt,  I  err  in  producing  so  many 
examples.  For,  as  Cicero  said  to  Cesar,  so  I 
may  say  to  your  majesty, "  Nil  yulgare  te  dignum 
yideri  possit.  Though,  indeed,  this,  well  under- 
stood, is  far  from  yulgar :  for  that  the  laws  of  the 
most  kingdoms  and  states  haye  been  like  buildings 
of  many  pieces,  and  patched  up  from  time  to  time 
according  to  occasions,  without  frame  or  model. 

Now  for  the  laws  of  England,  if  I  shall  speak 


my  opinion  of  them  without  partiality  eitliertomy 
profession  or  country,  for  the  matter  and  nature  e^ 
than,  I  hM  them  wise.  Just,  and  moderate  laws : 
they  giye  to  God,  they  giye  to  Cesar,  they  giye  to 
the  subject,  what  appertainetfa.  It  is  true  they  are 
as  mixed  as  our  language ;  compounded  of  Brittsh, 
Roman,  Saxon,  Danish,  Norman  customs :  and, 
surely,  as  our  language  is  thereby  so  mueh  the 
richer,  so  our  laws  are  likewise  by  that  mixture 
the  more  complete. 

Neither  doth  this  attribute  less  to  them,  than 
those  that  would  haye  them  to  haye  stood  out  the 
same  in  all  mutations.  For  no  tree  is  so  good  first 
set,  as  by  transplanting  and  grafUng.  I  remember 
what  happened  to  CalUsthenes,  that  followed 
Alexander's  court,  and  was  grown  into  some  die* 
pleasure  with  him,  because  he  could  not  well  brook 
the  Persian  adoration.  At  a  supper,  which  with 
the  Grecians  was  a  great  part  talk,  he  was  desired, 
the  king.being  preseaty  because  he  was  an  eloquent 
man,  to  speak  of  some  theme,  which  he  did ;  and 
chose  for  his  theme,  the  praise  of  the  Macedonian 
nation,  which  though  it  were  but  a  filling  thing  to 
praise  men  to  their  faces,  yet  he  performed  it  with 
such  adyantage  of  truth,  and  ayoidance  of  flattery, 
and  with  such  life,  as  was  much  applauded  by  the 
hearers.  The  king  was  the  less  pleased  with  it, 
not  loying  the  man,  and  by  way  of  discountenance 
said :  It  was  easy  to  be  a  good  orator  in  a  pleasing 
theme.  "But,"  saith  he  to  him,  "  turn  your  sty  le,. 
and  tell  us  now  of  our  faults,  that  we  may  haye 
the  profit,  and  not  you  the  praise  only ;"  which  he 
presently  did  with  such  quickness,  that  Alexander 
said.  That  malice  made  him  eloquent  then,  as  the 
theme  had  done  before.  I  shall  not  fall  into  either 
of  these  extremes,  in  this  subject  of  the  laws  of 
England ;  I  haye  commended  them  before  for  the 
matter,  but  surely  they  ask  much  amendment  for 
the  form;  which  to  reduce  and  perfect,  I  hold  tO' 
be  one  of  the  greatest  dowries  that  can  be  confened 
upon  this  kingdom :  which  work,  for  the  excel- 
lency, as  it  is  worthy  your  majesty's  act  and  times, 
so  it  hath  some  circumstance  of  propriety  agreeable 
to  your  person.  God  hath  blessed  your  majesty 
with  posterity,  and  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  kings 
that  are  barren  are  fittest  to  supply  perpetuity 
of  generations  by  perpetuity  of  noble  acts ;  but, 
contrariwise,  that  they  that  leaye  posterity  are  the 
more  interested  in  the  care  of  future  times ;  that 
as  well  their  progeny,  as  their  people,  may  parti- 
cipate of  their  merit. 

Your  majesty  is  a  great  master  in  jusUce  and  ju- 
dicature, and  it  were  pity  the  fruit  of  that  your  yir- 
tue  should  not  be  transmitted  to  the  ages  to  come. 
Your  majesty  also  reigneth  in  learned  times,  the 
more,  no  doubt,  in  regard  of  your  own  perfection 
in  learning,  and  your  patronage  thereof.  And  it 
hath  been  the  mishap  of  works  of  this  natore,  that 
the  less  learned  time  hath,  sometimes,  wrought 
upon  the  more  learned,  which  now  will  not  be  so. 
As  for  myself,  the  law  was  my  profession,  to 
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which  I  sm  a  debtor:  some  little  helps,  I  have  of 
other  arts,  which  may  give  form  to  matter :  and  I 
hare  now,  by  God's  merciful  chastisement,  and 
by  his  specitd  providence,  time  and  leisnre  to  put 
my  talent,  or  half  talent,  or  what  it  is,  to  such 
exchanges  as  may  perhaps  exceed  the  interest  of 
an  active  life.  Therefore,  as  in  the  begrinning  of 
my  troubles  I  made  offer  to  your  majesty  to  take 


pains  in  the  story  of  England,  and  in  compiling  a 
method  and  digest  of  your  laws,  so  have  I  per- 
formed the  first,  which  resteth  but  upon  myself^ 
in  some  part :  and  I  do  in  all  humbleness  renew 
the  offer  of  this  latter,  which  will  require  help  and 
assistance,  to  your  majesty,  if  it  shall  stand 
with  your  good  pleasure  to  employ  my  service 
therein. 


CERTIFICATE  TO  HIS  MAJESTY, 

Tovcmiro  the  paojccrs  or 

SIR  STEPHEN  PROCTOR  RELATING  TO  THE  PENAL  LAWS. 


It  mat  please  tour  sacrkd  majesty. 

With  the  first  free  time  from  your  majesty's 
service  of  more  present  dispatch,  I  have  perused 
the  projects  of  Sir  Stephen  Proctor,  and  do  find  it  a 
collection  of  extreme  diligence  and  inquisition, 
and  more  than  I  thought  could  have  met  in  one 
man's  knowledge.  For,  though  it  be  an  easy 
'  matter  to  run  over  many  offices  and  professions, 
and  to  note  in  them  general  abuses  or  deceits ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  to  point  at  and  trace  out  the 
particular  and  covert  practices,  shifts,  devices, 
tricks,  and,  as  it  were,  stratagems  in  the  meaner 
sort  of  the  ministers  of  justice  or  public  service, 
and  to  do  it  truly  and  understandingly,  is  a  dis- 
covery whereof  great  good  use  may  be  made  for 
your  majesty's  service  and  good  of  your  people. 
But  because  this  work,  I  doubt  not,  hath  been  to 
the  gentleman  the  work  of  years,  whereas  my 
certificate  must  be  the  work  but  of  hours  or  days, 
and  that  it  is  commonly  and  truly  said,  that  he 
that  embraceth  much,  straineth  and  holdeth  the 
less,  and  that  propositions  have  wings,  but  ope- 
ration and  execution  have  leaden  feet:  I  most 
humbly  desire  pardon  of  your  majesty,  if  I  do  for 
the  present  only  select  some  one  or  two  principal 
pdnts,  and  certify  my  opinion  thereof;  reserving 
the  rest  as  a  sheaf  by  me  to  draw  out,  at  further 
time,  further  matter  for  your  majesty's  informatbn 
for  so  much  as  I  shall  conceive  to  be  fit  or  worthy 
the  consideration. 

For  that  part,  therefore,  of  these  projects  which 
concemeth  penal  laws,  I  do  find  the  purpose  and 
scope  to  be,  not  to  press  a  greater  rigour  or  se- 
verity in  the  execution  of  penal  laws;  but  to 
repress  the  abuses  in  common  informers,  and 
some  clerks  and  undcr-ministers,  that  for  common 
gain  partake  with  them :  for  if  it  had  tended  to 


the  other  point,  I  for  my  part  should  be  very  far 
from  advising  your  majesty  to  give  ear  unto  it. 
For,  as  it  is  said  in  the  psalm,  «*  If  thou,  Lord, 
should  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss, 
who  may  abide  itt"  So  it  is  most  certain,  that 
your  people  is  so  ensnared  in  a  multitude  of  penal 
laws,  that  the  execution  of  them  cannot  be  borne. 
And,  as  it  fblloweth ;  *'  But  with  thee  is  mercy, 
that  thou  mayest  be  feared :"  so  it  is  an  intermix- 
ture of  mercy  and  justice  that  will  bring  you  fear 
and  obedience :  for  too  much  rigour  makes  people 
desperate.  And,  therefore,  to  leave  this,  which 
was  the  only  blemish  of  King  Henry  Vn.'s  reign, 
and  the  unfortunate  service  of  Empson  and  Dud- 
ley, whom  the  people's  curses,  rather  than  any 
law,  brought 'to  overthrow;  the  other  work  is  a 
work  not  only  of  profit  to  your  majesty,  but  of 
piety  towards  your  people.  For,  if  it  be  true  in 
any  proportion,  that  within  these  &Ye  years  of 
your  majesty's  happy  reign,  there  hath  not  five 
hundred  pounds  benefit  come  to  your  majesty  by 
penal  laws,  the  fines  of  the  Star  Chamber,  which 
are  of  a  higher  kind,  only  excepted,  and  yet, 
nevertheless,  there  hath  been  a  charge  of  at  least 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  hath  been  laid  upon 
your  people,  it  were  more  than  time  it  received  a 
remedy. 

This  remedy  hath  been  sought  by  divers  sta- 
tutes, as  principally  by  a  statute  in  18,  and 
another  of  31,  of  the  late  queen  of  happy  memory. 
But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  appointing  of  an 
officer  proper  for  that  purpose,  will  do  more  good 
than  twenty  statutes,  and  will  do  that  good  efiect- 
ually,  which  these  statutes  aim  at  intentionally. 

And  this  I  do  allow  of  the  better,  because  it  is 
none  of  those  new  superintendencies,  which  I  see 
many  times  offered  upon  pretence  of  reformation. 
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as  if  judges  did  not  their  duty,  or  ancient  and 
sworn  officers  did  not  their  duty,  and  the  like : 
bat  it  is  only  to  set  a  cnstoe  or  watchman,  neidier 
over  judges  nor  clerics,  but  only  oyer  a  kind  of 
people  that  cannot  be  sufficiently  watched  or  oTer- 
looked,  and  that  is,  the  common  promoters  or  in* 
formers :  the  rery  awe  and  noise  whereof  will  do 
much  good,  and  the  practice  much  more. 

I  will,  therefore,  set  down  first,  what  is  the 
abuse  or  inconvenience,  and  then  what  is  the 
remedy  which  may  be  expected  from  the  industry 
of  this  officer.  And,  I  will  divide  it  into  two 
parts,  the  one,  for  that,  that  may  concern  the  ease 
of  your  people,  for  with  that  will  I  crave  leave  to 
begin,  as  knowing  it  to  be  principal  in  your  ma- 
jesty's intention,  and  the  olber  for  that  that  may 
concern  your  majesty's  benefit. 

Cooeeming  the  ease  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
polled  and  vexed  by  common  informers. 


7^  abim$  or  incimot' 
nienee»0 

1.  An  informer  ex- 
hibits an  information, 
and  in  that  one  informar 
tion  he  will  put  a  hun- 
dred several  subjects  of 
this  information.  Every 
one  shall  take  out  co- 
pies, and  every  one  shall 
put  in  his  several  an- 
swer.  Hiis  will  cost 
perhaps  a  hundred 
marks:  that  done,  no 
further  proceeding.  But 
the  clerks  have  their 
fees,  and  the  informer 
hath  his  dividend  for 
bringing  the  water  to 
the  mill. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that 
this  vexation  is  not  met 
with  by  any  statute. 
For  it  is  no  composition, 
but  a  discontinuance; 
and  in  that  case  there  is 
no  penalty,  but  costs : 
and  the  poor  subject 
will  never  sue  for  his 
costs,  lest  it  awake  the 
informer  to  revive  his 
information,  and  so  it 
escapetb  clearly. 

2.  Informers  receive 
pensions  of  divers  per- 
sons to  forbear  them. 
And  this  is  commonly 
of  principal  offenders, 
and  of  ^e  wealthiest 
sort  of  tradesmen.    For 


7!^  remediet  hy  the  in' 
dutiry  cf  the  qfficer, 
1.  The  officer  by  his 
diligence  finding  this 
case,  is  to  inform  the 
court  thereof,  who  there- 
upon may  grant  good 
costs  against  the  infor- 
mer, to  every  of  the  sub- 
jects vexed:  and  withal 
not  suffer  the  same  in- 
former to  revive  his  in- 
formation against  any 
of  them;  and,  lastly, 
fine  him,  as  for  a  mis- 
demeanor and  abuse  of 
justice:  and  by  that 
time  a  few  of  such  ex- 
amples be  made,  they 
will  be  soon  weary  of 
that  practice. 


2.  This  is  an  abuse 
that  appeareth  not  by 
any  proceeding  in  court, 
because  it  is  before  suit 
commenced,  and  there- 
fore requireth  a  particu- 
lar inquiry. 


if  one  tradesman  may 
presume  to  break  the 
law,  and  another  not,  he 
will  be  soon  richer  than 
his  fellows.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, if  one  draper 
may  use  tenters,  be- 
cause he  is  in  fee  with 
an  informer,  and  others 
not,  he  will  soon  out- 
strip the  good  trades- 
man that  keeps  the  law. 
And,  if  it  be  thought 
strange  that  any  man 
should  seek  his  peace 
by  one  informer,  when 
he  lieth  open  to  all,  the 
experience  is  otherwise : 
for  one  informer  will 
bear  with  the  friend  of 
another,  looking  for  the 
like  measures. 

And,  besides,  they 
have  devices  to  get  pri- 
ority of  information,  and 
to  put  in  an  information 
de  bene  esse,"  to  pre- 
vent others,  and  to  pro- 
tect their  pensioners. 

And  if  it  be  said  this 
is  a  pillory  matter  to 
the  informer,  and  there- 
fore he  will  not  attempt 
it;  although  therein  the 
statute  is  a  little  doubt- 
ful: yet  if  hanging  will 
not  keep  thieves  from 
stealing,  it  is  not  pillory 
will  keep  informers 
from  polling. 

And,  herein.  Sir  Ste- 
phen addeth  a  notable 
circumstance :  that  they 
will  peruse  a  trade,  as 
of  brewers  or  victual- 
lers, and  if  any  stand 
out,  and  will  not  be  in 
fee,  they  will  find 
means  to  have  a  dozen 
informations  come  upon 
him  at  once. 

3.  The  subject  is  often 
for  the  same  offence 
vexed  by  several  infor- 
mations :  sometimes  the 
oneinformemotknowing 
of  the  other;  and  often 
by  confederacy,  to  weary 
the  party  with  charge : 
upon  every  of  which 
goeth  process,  and  of 


But  when  it  shall  be 
the  care  and  cogitation 
of  one  man  to  overiook 
informers,  these  things 
are  easily  discovered: 
for  let  him  but  look  who 
they  be  that  the  infor- 
mer calls  in  question, 
and  hearken  who  are  of 
the  same  trade  in  the 
same  place  and  are 
spared,  and  it  will  be 
easy  to  trace  a  bargain. 

In  this  case,  having 
discovered  die  abuse, 
he  ought  to  inform  the 
barons  of  the  exche- 
quer, and  the  king's 
learned  counsel,  that  by 
the  Star  Chamber,  or 
otherwise,  such  taxers 
of  the  king's  subjects 
may  be  punished. 


3.  The  officer  keep- 
ing a  book  of  aU  the  in- 
formations put  in,  with 
a  brief  note  of  the  mat- 
ter, may  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  infor- 
mations to  come  in: 
and  if  he  find  a  piece- 
dent  for  the  same  eanscv 
he  may  inform  some  of 
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the  barons,  that  by  their 
order  the  receiving  of 
the  lattn  may  be  stayed 
without  any  charge  to 
the  party  at  all;  so  as 
it  i^pear  by  the  due  pro- 
secution of  the  former, 
that  it  is  not  a  suit  by 
collusion  to  protect  the 
party. 

Concerning  the  king's  benefit,  which  may  grow 
by  ,a  moderate  prosecution  of  some  penal  laws. 


«yery  of  them  he  must 
take  copies,  and  make 
answers,  and  so  reliere 
himself  by  motion  of 
the  court  if  he  can; 
all  which  multiplieth 
charge  and  trouble. 


7%e  abtues  are  incofweni' 
ences. 

1.  After  an  informa* 
tion  is  exhibited  and 
answered,  for  so  the 
statute  requires,  the  in- 
former for  the  most  part 
groweth  to  composition 
with  the  defendant ; 
which  he  cannot  do 
without  peril  of  the 
statute,  except  he  have 
license  from  the  court, 
which  license  he  ought 
-to  return  by  order  and 
•course  of  the  court,  to- 
-gether  with  a  declara- 
tion upon  his  oath  of. 
the  true  sum  that  he 
takes  for  the  composi- 
tion. Upon  which  li- 
cense so  returned,  the 
court  is  to  tax  a  fine  for 
the  king. 

This  ought  to  be,  but 
as  it  is  now  used,  the 
license  is  seldom  re- 
turned. And  although 
it  contain  a  clause  that 
the  license  shall  be 
Yoid,  if  it  be  not  duly 
returned;  yet  the  man- 
ner is  to  suggest  that 
they  are  still  in  terms 
of  composition,  and  so 
to  obtain  new  days, 
and  to  linger  it  on  till 
a  Parliament  and  a  par- 
don come. 

Also,  when  the  li- 
cense is  returned,  and 
thereupon  the  judge  or 
baron  to  sesse  a  fine; 
tiiere  is  none  for  the 
king  to  inform  them  of 
the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence; of  the  value  to 


7%e  Ttjnedies* 

1.  The  officer  in  this 
point  is  to  perform  \fiA 
greatest  service  to  die 
king,  in  soliciting  for 
the  king  in  such  sort  as 
licenses  be  duly  return- 
ed, the  deceits  of  these 
fraudulent  compositions 
discovered,  and  fines 
may  be  set  for  the  king 
in  some  good  proportion, 
having  respect  to  the 
values  both  of  the  mat« 
ter  and  the  person :  for 
&e  king's  fines  are  not 
to  be  delivered,  as  mo- 
neys given  by  the  pac^, 
<*  ad  redimendam  vexa- 
tionem,"  but  as  moneys 
given  •«  ad  redimendam 
culpam  et  poenam  le- 
gis;"  and  ought  to  be 
in  such  quantity,  as  may 
not  make  the  laws  al- 
together trampled  down 
and  contemned.  There- 
fore the  officer  ought 
first  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  every  li- 
cense, that  he  may  have 
an  eye  to  the  sequel  of 
it :  then  ought  he  to  be 
the  person  that  ought 
to  prefer  unto  the  judges 
or  barons,  as  well  the 
bills  for  the  taxations 
of  the  fines,  as  the  or- 
ders for  giving  further 
days,  to  the  end  that  the 
court  may  be  duly  in- 
formed both  of  the 
weight  of  caTises,  and  i 
the  delays  therein  used; 
and,  lastly,  he  is  to  see 
that  the  fines  sessed,  be 


grow  to  the  king  if  the 
suit  prevail ;  of  the  abi- 
lity of  the  person,  and 
the  like.  By  reason 
whereof^  the  fine  that 
is  set  is  but  a  trifle, 
as  20,  30,  or  40f.,  and 
it  runs  in  a  form  like- 
wise, which  I  do  not 
well  like:  for  it  is«<ut 
parcatur  misis,"  which 
purportedi,  as  if  the 
party  did  not  any  way 
submit  himself,  and 
take  the  composition  as 
of  grace  of  the  court, 
but  as  if  be  did  justify 
himself,  and  were  con- 
tent to  give  a  trifle  to 
avoid  charge 

Which  point  of  form 
hath  a  shrewd  conse- 
quence :  for  it  is  some 
ground  that  die  fine  is 
set  too  weak. 

And  as  for  the  in- 
former's oath  tOQching 
his  eompoeition,  which 
is  commonly  a  trifle, 
and  is  the  other  ground 
of  the  smallness  of  the 
fine,  it  is,  no  doubt, 
taken  with  an  equivo- 
cation: as  taking  such 
a  sum  in  name  of  a 
composition,  and  some 
greater  matter  by  some 
indirect  or  collateral 
mean. 

Also,  thes«  fines, 
light  as  they  be,  are 
seldom  answered  and 
put  in  process. 

2.  An  information 
goeth  on  to  trial,  and 
passeth  for  the  king. 
In  this  case  of  recovery, 
the  informer  will  be 
satisfied,  and  will  take 
his  whole  moiety,  for 
that  he  accounts  to  be 
no  composition :  that 
done,  none  will  be  at 
charge  to  return  the 
««postea,"  and  to  pro- 
cure jadgment  and  exe- 
cution for  the  king.  For 
the  informer  hath  that 
he  sought  for,  the  clerks 
wil)  do  nothing  with- 
out fees  paid,  which, 


duly  put  in  piooeas,  and 
answered. 


9.  Hie  officer  is  to 
follow  for  the  king,  that 
die  t'poetsas"  be  re- 
tamed. 
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'  tliere  beiqg  no  nun  to 
proseoate,  there  can  be 
no  man  likewise  to  pay; 
and  so  the  king  loeeth 
his  moiety,  when  his 
title  q>pear8  by  verdict 

3.  It  falleth  oat  some- 
times in  infonnations  of 
weight,  and  worthy  to 
be  prosecuted,  the  in- 
former dieth,  or  falls  to 
poverty,  or  his  month 
is  stopped,  and  yet  so 
as  no  man  can  charge 
him  with  composition, 
and  so  the  matter  dieth. 

4.  There  be  sundry 
seizures  made,  in  case 
where  the  laws  give 
seizures,  which  are  re- 
leased by  agreements 
underhand,  and  so  mo- 
ney wrested  from  the 
subject,  and  no  benefit 
to  the  king. 

All  seizares  once 
made,  ought  not  to  be 
discharged,  but  by  or- 
der of  the  court,  and 


thflfefbie    some    en^ 
^raght  to  be  made  of 


3.  The  officer  in  such 
case,  is  to  infbrm  tiie 
king's  learned  counsel, 
that  they  may  prosecute 
if  they  think  fit. 


4.  The  officer  is  to 
take  knowledge  of  such 
seizures,  and  to  give 
information  to  the  court 
concerning  them. 

This  is  of  more  diffi- 
oultyt  because  seizures 
are  matter  in  &ct, 
whereas  suits  are  matter 
of  record :  and  it  may  re- 
quire more  persons  to  be 
employed,asat  theports, 
where  is  much  abose. 


There  be  other  points  wherein  tiie  officer  may 
be  of  good  use,  which  may  be  comprehended  in 
his  grant  or  instructions,  wherewith  I  will  not 
now  trouble  your  majesty,  for  I  hold  these  to  be 
the  principal. 

Thus  have  I,  according  to  your  majesty's 
reference,  certified  my  opinion  of  that  part  of 
Sir  Stephen  Proctor's  projects,  which  concemeth 
penal  laws :  which  I  do  wholly  and  most  humbly 
submit  to  your  majesty's  high  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment, wishing  wiUial  tiiat  some  conference  may 
be  had  by  Mr.  Chancellor  and  the  barons,  and 
the  rest  of  the  learned  counsel,  to  draw  the 
servioe  to  a  better  perfection.  And  most  speci- 
ally that  the  travels  therein  taken  may  be  con- 
sidered and  ^isoemed  of  by  the  lord  treasurer, 
whose  care  and  capacity  is  such,  as  he  doth 
always  either  find  or  choose  that  which  is  best 
for  your  majesty's  service. 

The  recompense  unto  the  gentleman,  it  is  not 
my  put  to  presume  to  touch,  otherwise  dian  to 
put  yout  mijeety  in  remembrance  of  that  propor- 
tion, which  your  majesty  is  pleased  to  give  to 
others  out  of  the  profits  they  bring  in,  and  per- 
haps with  a  great  deal  less  labour  and  charge. 


ADVICE  TO  THE  KING, 

TOnCHINO 

MR.  SUTTON'S  ESTATE. 


Mat  it  please  tour  majestt, 

I  rum  it  a  positive  precept  of  the  old  law, 
that  there  should  be  no  sacrifice  without  salt: 
the  moral  whereof,  besides  the  ceremony,  may 
be,  that  God  is  not  pleased  with  the  body  of  a 
good  inteution,  except  it  be  seasoned  with  that 
spiritual  wisdom  and  judgment,  as  it  be  not 
easily  subject  to  be  corrupted  and  perverted: 
for  salt,  in  the  Scripture,  is  a  figure  both  of 
wisdom  and  lasting.  This  ccnneth  into  my 
mind,  upon  this  act  of  Mr.  Sutton,  which 
•eemeth  to  me  as  a  sacrifice  without  sah;  having 
the  materials  of  a  good  intention,  but  not  pow- 
dered with  any  such  ordinances  and  institutions 
«s  may  preserve  the  same  from  turning  corrupt, 
or  at  least  from  becoming  unsavoury,  and  of  little 
use.  For  though  the  choice  of  tiie  leoffiMS  be 
•  #f  the  best,  yet  neither  can  tiiey  always  live; 


and  the  very  nature  of  the  work  itself,  in  the 
vast  and  unfit  proportions  thereof,  being  apt  to 
provoke  a  misemployment :  it  is  no  diligence  of 
theirs,  except  there  be  a  digression  from  that 
model,  tiiat  can  excuse  it  from  running  the  same 
way  that  gifts  of  like  condition  have  heretofore 
done.  For  to  design  the  Charterhouse,  a  build- 
ing fit  for  a  prince's  habitation,  for  an  hospital, 
is  all  one  as  if  one  should  give  in  alms  a  rich 
embroidered  cloak  to  a  beggar.  And  certainly  a 
man  may  see  ''tanquam  que  oculis  cemuntur," 
that  if  such  an  edifice,  witii  six  thousand  pounds 
revenue,  be  erected  into  one  hospital,  it  will  in 
small  time  degenerate  to  be  made  a  preferment 
of  some  great  person  to  be  master,  and  he  to 
take  all  the  sweet,  and  the  poor  to  be  stinted,  and 
take  but  the  crumbs ;  as  it  comes  to  pass  in  divers 
hospitals  of  this  realm,  which  have  but  tiie  names 
of  hospitals,  and  are  only  weaRhy  benefices  in 
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lespect  of  the  mastership ;  bnt  the  poor,  which 
is  Uie  «*  propter  qaid,"  little  relieved.  And  the 
like  hath  been  the  fortune  of  much  of  the  alms 
of  the  Roman  religion  in  their  great  foundations, 
which  being  begun  in  vainglory  and  ostentation, 
have  had  their  judgment  upon  them,  to  end  in 
corruption  and  abuse.  This  meditation  hath 
made  me  presume  to  write  these  few  Unes  to 
your  majesty ;  being  no  better  than  good  wishes, 
which  your  majesty's  great  wisdom  may  make 
something  or  nothing  of. 

Wherein  I  desire  to  be  thus  understood,  that  if 
this  foundation,  such  as  it  is,  be  perfect  and  good 
in  law,  then  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  your 
majesty's  di^osition,  to  advise  any  course  of 
power  or  profit  that  is  not  grounded  upon  a  right : 
nay,  farther,  if  the  defects  be  such  as  a  court  of 
equity  may  remedy  and  cure,  then  I  wbh  that,  as 
St.  Peter's  shadow  did  cure  diseases,  so  the  very 
shadow  of  a  good  intention  may  cure  defects  of 
that  nature.  But  if  there  be  a  right,  and  birth- 
right planted  in  the  heir,  and  not  remediable  by 
courts  of  equity,  and  that  right  be  submitted  to 
your  majesty,  whereby  it  is  both  in  your  power 
and  grace  what  to  do :  then  I  do  wish  that  this 
rude  mass  and  chaos  of  a  good  deed  were  directed 
rather  to  a  solid  merit,  and  durable  chatty,  tiian 
to  a  blaze  of  glory,  that  will  but  crackle  a  little  in 
talk,  and  quickly  extinguish. 

And  this  may  be  done,  observing  the  species 
of  Mr.  Sutton's  intent,  though  varying  <«  in  indi- 
viduo:"  for  it  appears  that  he  had  in  notion  a 
triple  good,  a  hospital,  and  a  school,  and  maintain- 
ing of  a  preacher:  which  individuals  refer  to 
these  three  general  heads;  relief  of  poor,  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  and  propagation  of  reli- 
gion. Now,  then,  if  I  shall  set  before  your  majesty, 
in  every  of  these  three  kinds,  what  it  is  that  is 
most  wanting  in  your  kingdom;  and  what  is 
like  to  be  the  most  fruitful  and  effectual  use  of 
such  a  beneficence,  and  least  like  to  be  perverted ; 
that,  I  think,  shall  be  no  ill  scope  of  my  labour, 
how  meanly  soever  performed ;  for  out  of  variety 
represented,  election  may  be  best  grounded. 

Concerning  the  relief  of  the  poor;  I  hold  some 
number  of  hospitals,  with  competent  endowments, 
will  do  far  more  good  than  one  hospital  of  an 
exorbitant  greatness :  for  though  the  one  course 
will  be  the  more  seen,  yet  the  other  will  be  the 
more  felt.  For  if  your  majesty  erect  many, 
besides  the  observing  the  ordinary  maxim, 
(<Bonam,  quo  communius,  eo  melius,"  choice 
may  be  made  of  those  towns  and  places  where 
there  is  most  need,  and  so  the  remedy  may  be 
distributed  as  the  disease  is  dispersed.  Again, 
greatness  of  relief,  accumulated  in  one  place,  doth 
rather  invite  a  swarm  and  surcharge  of  poor,  than 
relieve  those  that  are  naturally  bred  in  that  place ; 
like  to  ill-tempered  medicines,  that  draw  more 
humour  to  the  part  than  they  evacuate  from  it. 
But  chiefly  I  rely  upon  the  reason  that  I  touched 


in  the  beginning,  that  in  these  great  hospitals  the  - 
revenues  will  draw  the  use,  and  not  the  use  the 
revenues;  and  so,  through  the  mass  of  the  weal  A, 
they  will  swiftly  tumble  down  to  a  roisemploy- 
ment.  And  if  any  man  say,  that  in  the  two  hos- 
pitals in  London  there  is  a  precedent  of  greatness 
concurring  with  good. employment;  let  him  con- 
sider that  those  hospitals  have  annual  governors, 
that  they  are  under  the  superior  care  and  po- 
licy of  such  a  state  as  the  city  of  London ;  and, 
chiefly,  that  their  revenues  consist  not  upon  cer- 
tainties, but  upon  casualties  and  free  gifts,  which 
gifts  would  be  withheld,  if  they  appeared  once  to  be 
perverted ;  so  as  it  keepeth  tiiera  in  a  continual 
good  behaviour  and  awe  to  employ  them  aright; 
none  of  which  points  do  match  with  the  present 
case. 

The  next  consideration  may  be,  whether  this 
intended  hospital,  as  it  hath  a  more  ample  endow- 
ment than  other  hospitals  have,  should  not  like- 
wise work  upon  a  better  subject  than  other  poor; 
as  that  it  should  be  converted  to  the  relief  of 
maimed  soldiers,  decayed  merchants,  householders 
aged,  and  destitute  churchmen,  and  the  like; 
whose  condition,  being  of  a  better  sort  than  loose 
people  and  beggars,  deserveth  both  a  more  liberal 
stipend  and  allowance,  and  some  proper  place  of 
relief,  not  intermingled  or  coupled  with  the 
basest  sort  of  poor;  which  project,  though  spe- 
cious, yet,  in  my  judgment,  will  not  answer  the 
desigmnent  in  the  event,  in  these  our  times.  For 
certainly  few  men  in  any  vocation,  which  have 
been  somebody,  and  bear  a  mind  somewhat  ac- 
cordingto  the  conscience  and  remembrance  of  that 
they  have  been,  will  ever  descend  to  that  condi- 
tion, as  to  profess  to  live  upon  alms,  and  to  be- 
come a  corporation  of  declared  beggars;  but 
rather  will  choose  to  live  obscurely,  and  as  it 
were  to  hide  themselves  with  some  private 
friends :  so  that  the  end  of  such  an  institution 
will  be,  that  it  will  make  the  place  a  receptacle 
of  the  worst,  idlest,  and  most  dissolute  persons 
of  every  profession,  and  to  become  a  cell  of  loip 
terers,  and  cast  serving-men,  and  drunkards,  with 
scandal  rather  than  fruit  to  the  commonwealth. 
And  of  this  kind  I  can  find  but  one  example  with 
us,  which  is  the  alms-knights  of  Windsor ;  which 
particular  would  give  a  man  a  small  encourage- 
ment to  follow  that  precedent 

Therefore  the  best  effect  of  hospitals  is,  to  make 
the  kingdom,  if  it  were  possible,  capable  of  that 
law,  that  there  be  no  beggar  in  Israel :  for  it  is 
that  kind  of  people  that  is  a  burden,  an  eyesore, 
a  scandal  and  seed  of  peril  and  tumult  in  the  state. 
But  chiefly  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  such  a  be- 
neficence towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  were  so 
bestowed,  as  not  only  the  mere  and  naked  poor 
should  be-  sustained,  but,  also,  that  the  •  honest 
person  which-  hath  hard  means  to  live,  upon  whom 
the  poor  are  now  charged,  should  be  in  some  sort 
eased :  for  that  were  a  work  generally  aoceptabU- 
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to  the  kingdom,  if  the  pablic  hand  of  alms  might 
•pare  the  priyate  hand  of  tax :  and,  therefore,  of 
all  other  employments  of  that  kind,  I  commend 
most  houses  of  relief  and  correction,  which  are 
mixed  hospitals;  where  the  impotent  person  is  re- 
lieved, and  the  sturdy  beggar  buckled  to  work ;  and 
the  unable  person  also  not  maintained  to  be  idle, 
which  is  ever  joined  with  drunkenness  and  im- 
purity, but  is  sorted  with  such  work  as  he  can  ma^ 
nage  and  perform ;  and  where  the  uses  are  not  dis- 
tinguished, as  in  other  hospitals ;  whereof  some 
are  for  aged  and  impotent,  and  some  for  children, 
and  some  for  correction  of  vagabonds ;  but  are 
general  and  promiscuous :  so  &at  they  may  take 
off  poor  of  eyery  sort  from  tiie  country  as  &e 
country  breeds  them  s  and  thus  the  poor  them- 
selves shall  find  the  provision,  and  other  people 
the  sweetness  of  the  abatement  of  the  tax.  Now, 
if  it  be  objected,  that  houses  of  correction  in  all 
places  have  not  done  the  good  expected,  as  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  in  most  places  they  have 
done  much  good,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  that  which  is  done 
by  thedlBtracted  government  of  justices  of  peace, 
and  that  which  may  be  done  by  a  settled  ordi- 
nance, subject  to  a  regular  visitation,  as  this  may 
be.  And,  besides,  the  want  hath  been  commonly 
in  houses  of  correction  of  a  competent  and  certain 
stock,  for  the  materials  of  the  labour,  which  in 
this  case  may  be  likewise  supplied. 

Concerning  the  advancement  of  learning,  I  do 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  wisest  and 
greatest  men  of  your  kingdom :  That  for  grammar 
schools,  there  are  already  too  many,  and,  therefore, 
no  providence  to  add  where  there  is  excess :  for 
the  great  number  of  schools  which  are  in  your 
highnesses  realm,  doth  cause  a  want,  and  doth 
cause  likewise  an  overflow ;  both  of  them  incon- 
venient, and  one  of  them  dangerous.  For  by 
means  thereof  they  find  want  in  the  country  and 
towns,  both  of  servants  for  husbandry,  and  appren- 
tices for  trade :  and,  on  the  other  side,  there  being 
more  scholare  bred  than  the  state  can  prefer  and 
employ ;  and  the  active  part  of  that  life  not  bear- 
ing a  proportion  to  the  preparative,  it  must  needs 
fall  out,  that  many  persons  will  be  bred  unfit  for 
other  vocations,  and  unprofitable  for  that  in  which 
they  are  brought  up ;  which  fills  the  realm  full 
of  indigent,  idle,  and  wanton  people,  which  are 
but  **  materia  rerum  novarum." 

Therefore,  in  this  point,  I  wish  Mr.  Sutton's 
intention  were  exalted  a  degree ;  that  that  which 
he  meant  for  teachere  of  children,  your  majesty 
should  make  for  teachere  of  men ;  wherein  it  hath 
been  my  ancient  opinion  and  observation,  that  in 
the  univereities  of  this  realm,  which  I  take  to  be 
of  the  best  endowed  univereities  of  Bhirope,  there 
is  nothing  more  wanting  towards  the  flourishing 
state  of  learning,  than  the  honourable  and  plentifid 
salaries  of  readera  in  arts  and  professions.  In 
which  point,  as  your  majesty's  bounty  already 

Vol.  II.— 31 


hath  made  a  beginning,  so  this  occasion  is  offered 
of  God  to  make  a  proceeding.  Surely  readere  ia 
the  chair  are  as  die  parents  in  sciences,  and 
deserve  to  enjoy  a  condition  not  inferior  to  their 
children,  that  embrace  the  practical  part ;  else  no 
man  will  sit  longer  in  the  chair,  than  till  he  can 
walk  to  a  better  preferment :  and  it  will  come  to 
pass  as  Virgil  saith, 

<*  Ut  pttrum  Invalidi  refenni  jejania  nati." 
For  if  the  principal  readera,  through  the  meanness 
of  their  entertainment,  be  but  men  of  superficial 
learning,  and  that  they  shall  take  their  place  but 
in  passage,  it  will  make  the  mass  of  sciences 
want  the  chief  and  solid  dimension,  which  is 
depth;  and  to  become  but  pretty  and  compendious 
habits  of  practice.  Therefore,  I  could  wish  that 
in  both  the  univereities,  the  lectures  as  well 
of  the  three  professions,  divinity,  law,  and  physic ; 
as  of  (he  three  heads  of  science,  philosophy,  arts 
of  speech,  and  the  mathematics ;  were  raised  in 
their  pensions  unto  100/.  per  annum  apiece: 
which,  though  it  be  not  near  so  great  as  they  are 
in  some  other  places,  where  the  greatness  of  the 
reward  doth  whistle  for  the  ablest  men  out  of  all 
foreign  parts  to  supply  the  chair ;  yet  it  may  be  a 
portion  to  content  a  worthy  and  able  man ;  if  he 
be  likewise  contemplative  in  nature,  as  those 
spirits  are  that  are  fittest  for  lectures.  Thus  may 
learning  in  your  kingdom  be  advanced  to  a  farther 
height ;  learning,  I  say,  which,  under  your  majesty^, 
the  most  learned  of  kings,  may  claim  some  degree 
of  elevation. 

Concerning  propagation  of  religion,  I  shall  in 
few  words  set  before  your  majesty  three  proposi- 
tions, none  of  them  devices  of  mine  own,  otherwise 
than  that  I  ever  approved  them  ;  two  of  which  have 
been  in  agitation  of  speech,  and  the  third  acted. 

The  first  is  a  college  for  controvereies,  whereby 
we  shall  not  still  proceed  single,  but  shall,  as  it 
were,  double  our  files ;  which  certainly  will  be 
found  in  the  encounter. 

The  second  is  a  receipt  (I  like  not  the  word 
seminary,  in  respect  of  the  vain  vows,  and  implicit  ^ 
obedience,  and  other  things  tending  to  the 'pertur- 
bation of  states,  involved  in  that  term)  for  converts 
to  the  reformed  religion,  either  of  youth  or  other- 
wise ;  for  I  doubt  not  but  there  are  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  other  countries  of  the  Papists,  many  whose 
hearts  are  touched  with  a  sense  of  those  corrup- 
tions, and  an  acknowledgment  of  a  better  way ; 
which  grace  is  many  times  smothered  and  choked, 
through  a  worldly  consideration  of  necessity  and 
want;  men  not  knowing  where  to  have  succour 
and  refuge.  This  likewise  I  hold  a  work  of  great 
piety,  and  a  work  of  great  consequence ;  that  we 
also  may  be  wise  in  our  generation ;  and  that  the 
watchful  and  silent  night  maybe  used  as  well  for 
sowing  of  good  seed,  as  of  tares. 

The  third  is,  Ae  imitation  of  a  memorable  and 
religious  act  of  Queen  Elisabeth ;  who,  finding  a 
part  of  Lancashire  to  be  extremely  backward  m 
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religion^  and  the  beneficee  swallowed  up  in  im* 
propriationB,  did,  by  decree  in  the  dnchy,  erect 
four  stipends  of  lOOL  per  annum  apiece  for  preach- 
ers well  chosen  to  hdp  ike  hanrest,  which  haye 
done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  parts  where  they 
have  laboured.  Neither  do  there  want  other  cor- 
ners in  the  realm,  that  would  require  for  a  time 
the  like  extraordinary  help. 


Thus  hare  I  briefly  delivered  unto  your  mm- 
jesty  mine  opinion  touching  the  emplo3rment 
of  this  charity;  whereby  that  mass  of  wealth, 
which  was  in  the  owner  Ctde  better  tiian  « 
stack  or  heap  of  muck,  may  be  spread  over 
your  kingdom  to  many  fruitfol  purposes;  youi 
majesty  planting  and  watering,  and  God  giring 
the  increase. 


CERTAIN  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  A  LIBEL 

PUBLISHED  THIS  PRESENT  YEAR,  1692, 


A  DBOLABATION  OP  THB  TRUE  OAUSES  OP  THE  GREAT  TROUBLES  PRESUPPOEED  TO  BE  INTENDED 

AGAINST  THB  REALM  OF  ENGLAND. 


It  were  Jost  and  hononrahle  for  princes  being 
in  wars  together^  that  howsoeyer  they  prosecute 
Iheir  qnanels  and  debates  by  arms  and  acts  of 
hostility ;  yea,  thongh  the  wars  be  such,  as  they 
pretend  tiie  ntter  ruin  and  oTerthrow  of  ^e  forces 
and  states  one  of  another,  yet  they  so  limit  dieir 
passions  as  they  presenre  two  things  sacred  and 
inyiolable ;  ^t  is,  the  life  and  good  name  each 
of  other.  For  the  wars  axe  no  massacres  and  eon- 
fusions  ;  but  they  are  the  highest  trials  of  right ; 
when  princes  and  states,  that  acknowledge  no 
soperior  upon  earth,  shall  put  themselres  upon 
the  justice  of  Crod  for  the  deciding  of  their  contro- 
Tersiee  by  such  socoess,  as  it  shsJl  please  him  to 
giTe  on  either  side.  And  as  in  the  process  of 
particular  pleas  between  private  men,  all  things 
ought  to  be  ordered  by  the  rules  of  ciril  laws ;  so 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  war  nothing  ought  to  be 
4one  against  the  law  of  nations,  or  the  law  of 
honour ;  which  laws  hare  ever  pronounced  these 
two  sorts  of  men,  the  one,  conspirators  against  the 
persons  of  princes;  the  other,  libellers  against 
their  good  fame ;  to  be  such  enemies  of  common 
society  as  are  not  to  be  cherished,  no,  not  by 
enemies.  For  in  the  examples  of  times  which 
were  less  corrupted,  we  find  that  when,  in  the 
greatest  heats  and  extremities  of  wars,  there  have 
been  made  offers  of  murderous  and  traitorous 
attempts  against  the  person  of  a  prince  to  the 
enemy,  they  hare  been  not  only  rejected,  but  also 
revealed :  and  in  like  manner,  when  dishonourable 
menttoif  hath  been  made  of  a  prince  before  an 
•enemy  prince,  by  some  that  have  thought  therein 
to  please  his  humour,  he  hath  showed  himself, 
•oontrartwise,  utterly  distasted  therewith,  and  been 
ready  to  contest  for  the  honour  of  an  enemy. 

Aoeoiding  to  which  noble  and  magnanimous 


kind  of  proceeding,  it  will  be  found,  diat  in  the 
whole  course  of  her  majesty's  proceeding  with 
the  King  of  Spain,  since  the  amity  interrupted, 
there  was  never  any  project  by  her  majes^,  or 
any  of  her  ministers,  either  moved  or  assented 
unto,  for  the  taking  away  of  the  life  of  the  said 
king:  neither  hath  there  been  any  declaration  or 
writing  of  estate,  no,  nor  book  allowed,  wherein 
his  honour  hath  been  touched  or  taxed,  otherwise 
than  for  his  ambition;  a  point  which  is  neces- 
sarily interlaced  with  her  majesty's  own  justifi- 
cation.   So  that  no  man  needelh  to  doubt  but 
that  those  wars  are  grounded,  upon  her  majesty's 
part,  upon  just  and  honourable  causes,  which 
have  so  just  and  honourable  a  prosecution ;  con- 
sidering it  is  a  much  harder  matter  when  a  prince 
is  entered  into  wars  to  hold  respect  then,  and  not 
to  be  transported  with  passion,  than  to  make 
moderate  and  just  resolutions  in  the  beginnings. 
But  now  if  a  man  look  on  the  other  part, 
it  will  appear  that,  rather,  as  it  is  to  be  bought, 
by  the  solicitation  of  traitorous  subjects,  which 
is  the  only  poison  and  corruption  of  all  honourable 
war  between  foreigners,  or  by  the  presumption 
of  his  agents  and  ministers,  than  by  the  proper 
inclination  of  that  king,  there  hath  been,  if  not 
plotted  and  practised,  yet  at  the  least  comforted, 
conspiracies  against  her  majesty's  sacred  person : 
which,  nevertheless,  God's  goodness  hath  used 
and  turned,  to  show  by  such  miraculous  dis- 
coveries, into  how  near  and  precious  care  and 
custody  it   hath   pleased   him   to  receive   her 
majesty's   life  and   preservation.    But   in  the 
other  point   it   is  strange  what  a  number  of 
libellous  and  defamatory  books  and  writings, 
and  in  what  variety,  with  what  art  and  cunning 
handled,  have  been  allowed   to  pass  dirough 
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Ifae  w<nld  in  all  languages  against  her  majestj 
and  her  goTemment;  sometimes  pretending  the 
gravity  and  anthority  of  church  stories  to  move 
belief;  sometimes  formed  into  remonstranees 
and  advertisements  oi  estate  to  move  regard; 
sometimes  presented  as  it  were  in  tragedies  of 
thS  persecutions  of  Catholics  to  move  pity ;  some- 
times contrived  into  pleasant  pasquib  and  satires 
to  move  sport :  so  as  there  is  no  shape  whereinto 
these  fdlows  have  not  transformed  themselves ; 
nor  no  humour  nor  affection  in  the  mind  of  man 
to  which  they  have  not  applied  themselves; 
thereby  to  insinuate  their  untruths  and  abuses  to 
the  world.  And,  indeed,  let  a  man  lo<^  into 
them,  and  he  shall  find  them  the  only  triumphant 
lies  that  ever  were  confuted  by  circumstances 
of  time  and  place ;  confuted  by  contrariety  in 
themselves,  confuted  by  the  witness  of  infinite 
persons  that  live  yet,  and  have  had  particular 
knowledge  of  the  matters;  but  yet  avouched 
with  such  asseveration,  as  if  either  they  were 
fallen  into  that  strange  disease  of  the  mind, 
which  a  wise  writer  describeth  in  these  words, 
«<fingnnt  simul  creduntque  ;'*  or  as  if  they  had 
received  it  as  a  principal  precept  and  ordinance 
of  their  seminaries,  «  audacter  calumniari,  semper 
aliquid  hsret;"  or  as  if  they  were  of  the  race 
which  in  old  time  were  wont  to  help  themselves 
with  miraculous  lies.  But  when  the  cause  of  this 
is  entered  into,  namely,  that  there  passeth  over 
out  of  this  realm,  a  number  of  eager  and  unquiet 
scholars,  whom  &eir  own  turbulent  and  humour- 
ous nature  presseth  out  to  seek  their  adventures 
abroad;  and  that,  on  the  other  side,  they  are 
nourished  rather  in  listening  after  news  and 
intelligences,  and  in  whisperings,  than  in  any 
commendable  learning;  and  aAer  a  time,  when 
-either  their  necessitous  estate,  or  their  ambitious 
appetites  importune  them,  they  fall  on  devising 
how  to  do  some  acceptable  service  to  that  side 
which  maintaineth  them ;  so  as  ever  when  their 
credit  waxeth  cold  with  foreign  princes,  or  that 
their  pensions  are  ill  paid,  or  some  preferment  is 
in  sight  at  which  they  level,  straightways  out 
Cometh  a  libel,  pretending  thereby  to  keep  in  life 
the  party,  which  within  the  realm  is  contrary  to 
the  state,  wherein  they  are  as  wise  as  he  that 
thinketh  to  kindle  a  fire  by  blowing  the  dead 
ashes ;  when,  I  say,  a  man  looketh  into  the  cause 
and  ground  of  this  plentiful  yield  of  libels,  he 
will  cease  to  marvel,  considering  the  concurrence 
which  is,  as  well  in  ^e  nature  of  the  seed,  as  in 
the  travel  of  tilling  and  dressing;  yea,  and  in  the 
fitness  of  the  season  for  the  bringing  up  of  those 
infectious  weeds. 

But  to  verify  the  saying  of  our  Saviour,  '•  non 
est  disdpnltts  super  magistrum  ;**  as  they  have 
sought  to  deprave  her  majesty*s  government  in 
herself,  $o  have  they  not  forgotten  to  do  the  same 
in  her  principal  servants  and  counsellors ;  think- 
.mg,  belike,  that  as  the  immediate  invectives 


against  her  majesty  do  best  satisfy  the  malice  of 
the  foreigner,  so  the  slander  and  calumniation  of 
her  principal  counsellor^  agreed  best  with  the 
humours  of  some  malcontents  within  the  realm; 
imagining  abo,  that  it  was  like  they  should  be 
more  scattered  here,  and  freelier  dispersed ;  and 
also  should  be  less  odious  to  those  foreigners 
which  were  not  merely  partial  and  passionate, 
who  have  for  the  most  part  in  detestation  the 
traitorous  libellings  of  subjects  directly  against 
their  natural  prince. 

Amongst  the  rest  in  this  kind,  there  hath  been 
published  this  present  year  of  1592,  a  libel  that 
giveth  place  to  none  of  the  rest  in  malice  and 
untruths;  though  inferior  to  most  of  diem  in 
penning  and  style ;  the  author  having  chosen  the 
vein  of  a  Lucianist,  and  yet  being  a  counterfeit 
even  in  that  kind.  This  libel  is  entitled,  *«A 
declaration  of  the  true  causes  of  the  great  trou- 
bles presupposed  to  be  intended  against  the  realm 
of  England  ;'*  and  hath  a  semblance  as  if  it  were 
bent  against  the  doings  of  her  majesty's  ancient 
and  worthy  counsellor,  the  Lord  Burleigh ;  whose 
carefulness  and  pains  her  majesty  hath  used  in 
her  counsels  and  actions  of  this  realm  for  these 
thirty-four  years\  space,  in  all  dangerous  times, 
and  amidst  many  and  mighty  practices;  and 
with  such  success  as  our  enemies  are  put  still  to 
their  paper-shot  of  such  libels  as  these;  the 
memory  of  whom  will  remain  in  diis  land,  when 
all  these  Hbels  shall  be  extinct  and  forgotten  f 
according  to  the  Scripture,  **  Memoria  justi  cum 
laudibus,  at  impiorum  nomen  putreecet.'*  But  it 
is  more  than  evident,  by  the  parts  of  the  same 
book,  that  the  author's  malice  was  to  her  migesty 
and  her  government,  as  may  especially  appear  in 
this,  that  he  charged  not  his  lordship  with  any 
particular  actions  of  his  private  Ufe,  such  power 
had  truth,  whereas  the  libels  made  against  other 
counsellors  have  principally  insisted  upon  that 
part:  but  hath  only  wrested  and  detorted  such 
actions  of  state,  as  in  times  of  his  service  have 
been  managed ;  and,  depraving  them,  hath  ascribed 
and  imputed  to  him  the  effects  that  have  followed ; 
indeed,  to  the  good  of  the  realm,  and  the  honour 
of  her  majesty,  though  sometimes  to  the  provoking 
of  the  malice,  but  abridging  of  the  power  and 
means  of  desperate  and  incorrigible  subjects. 

All  which  slanders,  as  his  lordship  might 
justly  despise,  both  for  their  manifest  untruths, 
and  for  the  baseness  and  obscurity  of  the  author; 
so,  nevertheless,  according  to  the  moderation 
which  his  lordship  useth  in  all  things,  never 
claiming  the  privilege  of  his  authority,  when  it  is 
question  of  satisfying  the  world,  he  hath  been 
content  that  they  be  not  passed  over  altog^er  in 
silence;  whereupon  I  have,  in  particular  duty  to 
his  lordship,  amongst  oUiers  that  do  honour  and 
love  his  lordship,  and  that  have  diligently  observed 
his  actions,  and  in  zeal  of  truth,  collected,  upon 
the  reading  of  the  said  libel,  certain  observatioBSy 
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not  in  'form  of  a  jnst  answer,  lest  I  should  fall 
into  the  error  whereof  Solomon  speaketh  thus, 
«'  Answer  not  a  fool  in  his  own  kind,  lest  thoa  also 
be  like  him;"  bat  only  to  discoyer  the  malice, 
and  to  reprove  and  convict  the  untruths  thereof. 

The  points,  that  I  have  observed  upon  the 
reading  of  this  libel,  are  these  following: 

I.  Of  the  scope  or  drift  of  the  libeller. 

II.  Of  the  present  estate  of  this  realm  of  Eng- 
land, whether  it  may  be  truly  vouched  to  be 
prosperous  or  afflicted. 

ni.  Of  the  proceedings  against  the  pretended 
Catholics,  whether  they  have  been  violent,  or 
moderate,  and  necessary. 

IV.  Of  the  disturbance  of  the  quiet  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  to  what  causes  it  may  be  justly 
imputed. 

v.  Of  the  cunning  of  the  libeller,  in  palliation 
of  his  malicious  invective  against  her  majesty 
and  the  state,  with  pretence  of  taxing  only  the 
actions  of  the  Lord  Burleigh. 

YI.  Certain  true  general  notes  upon  the  actions 
of  the  Lord  Burleigh. 

YII.  Of  divers  particular  untruths  and  abuses 
dispersed  through  the  libel. 

YIIl.  Of  the  height  of  impudency  that  these 
men  are  grown  into,  in  publishing  and  avouching 
nntruths;  with  a  particular  recital  of  some  of 
them  for  an  essay. 

1.  Of  the  scope  or  drift  of  the  libeller. 

It  is  good  advice,  in  dealing  with  cautelous  and 
malicious  persons,  whose  speech  is  ever  at  dis- 
tance with  their  meanings,  ««non  quid  dixerint, 
sed  quo  spectarint,  videndum :"  a  man  is  not  to 
regard  what  they  affirm,  or  what  they  hold ;  but 
what  they  would  convey  under  their  pretended 
dispovery,  and  what  turn  they  would  serve.  It 
soundeth  strangely  in  the  ears  of  an  Englishman, 
that  the  miseries  of  the  present  state  of  England 
exceed  them  of  former  times  whatsoever.  One 
would  straightway  think  with  himself,  doth  this 
man  believe  what  he  saith  1  Or,  not  believing  it, 
doth  he  think  it  possible  to  make  us  believe  it  1 
Surely,  in  my  conceit,  neither  of  both ;  but  his 
end,  no  doubt,  was  to  round  the  pope  and  the 
King  of  Spain  in  the  ear,  by  seeming  to  tell  a 
tale  to  the  people  of  England.  For  such  books 
are  ever  wont  to  be  translated  into  divers  lan- 
guages ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  man  was  not  so  simple 
as  to  think  he  could  persuade  the  people  of  Eng- 
land the  contrary  of  what  they  taste  and  feel. 
But  he  thought  he  might  better  abuse  the  states 
abroad,  if  he  directed  his  speech  to  them  who 
could  best  convict  him,  and  disprove  him  if  he 
said  untrue;  so  that,  as  Livy  saith  in  the  like 
case,  *<  JStolos  magis,  coram  quibus  verba  fa- 
cerent,  quam  ad  quos,  pensi  habere;"  That  the 
^tolians,  in  their  tale,  did  more  respect  those 
who  did  overhear  them,  than  those  to  whom  they 
directed  their  speech :  so  in  this  manner  this  fel- 


low cared  not  to  be  counted  a  liar  by  all  English,., 
upb^  price  of  deceiving  of  Spain  and  Italy ;  for 
it  must  be  understood,  that  it  hatl/  been  ^  gene- 
ral practice  of  this  kind  of  men  many  years,  of 
the  one  side,  to  abuse  the  foreign  estates,  by 
making  them  believe  that  all  is  out  of  joint  and 
ruinous  here  in  England,  and  that  there  is  great 
part  ready  to  join  with  the  invader ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  to  make  the  evil  subjects  of  England 
believe  of  great  preparations  abroad,  and  in  great 
readiness  to  be  put  in  act,  and  so  to  deceive  on 
both  sides:  and  this  I  take  to  be  his  principal- 
drift.  So,  again,  it  is  an  extravagant  and  incredi- 
ble conceit,  to  imagine  that  all  the  conclusions 
and  actions  of  estate  which  have  passed  during 
her  majesty^s  reign,  should  be  ascribed  to  one 
counsellor  alone;  and  to  such  a  one  as  was- 
never  noted  for  an  imperious  or  ovenuling  man ; 
and  to  say,  that  though  he  carried  them  not  by 
violence,  yet  he  compassed  them  by  device,  there 
is  no  man  of  judgment  that  looketh  into  the  na- 
ture of  these  times,  but  will  easily  descry  that 
the  wits  of  these  days  are  too  much  refined  for 
any  man  to  walk  invisible,  or  to  make  all  the 
world  his  instruments ;  and,  therefore,  no,  not  in 
this  point  assuredly,  the  libeller  spake  as  he 
thought;  but  this  he  foresaw,  that  the  imputa- 
tion of  cunning  doth  breed  suspicion,  and  the 
imputation  of  greatness  and  sway  doth  breed 
envy ;  and  therefore  finding  where  he  was  most 
wrong,  and  by  whose  policy  and  experience  their 
plots  were  most  crossed,  the  mark  he  shot  at  was 
to  see  whether  he  could  heave  at  his  lordship's 
authority,  by  making  him  suspected  to  the  queen, 
or  generally  odious  to  the  realm ;  knowing  well 
enough  for  the  one  point,  that  there  are  not  only 
jealousies,  but  certain  revolutions  in  princes* 
minds:  so  that  it  is  a  rare  virtue  in  the  rarest 
princes  to  continue  constant  to  the  end  in  their 
favours  and  employments.  And  knowing  for  the 
other  point,  that  envy  ever  accompanieth  great- 
ness,  though  never  so  well  deserved :  and  that  his- 
lordship  hath  always  marched  a  round  and  a  real 
course  in  service ;  and  as  he  hath  not  moved  envy 
by  pomp  and  ostentation,  so  hath  he  never  ex- 
tinguished it  by  any  popular  or  insinuative  car- 
riage of  himself;  and  this  no  doubt  was  hia 
second  drift. 

A  third  drift  was,  to  assay  if  he  could  supplant 
and  weaken,  by  this  violent  kind  of  libelling,  and 
turning  the  whole  imputation  upon  his  lordship, 
his  resolution  and  courage ;  and  to  make  him  pro- 
ceed more  cautelously,  and  not  so  thoroughly  and 
strongly  against  them,  knowing  his  lordship  to 
be  a  politic  man,  and  one  that  hath  a  great  stake 
to  lose. 

Lastly,  lest,  while  I  discover  the  cunning  and 
art  of  this  fellow,  I  should  make  him  wiser  than 
he  was,  I  think  a  great  part  of  this  book  was^ 
passion ;  <*  difficile  est  tacere,  cum  doleas."  The 
humours  of  these  men  being  of  themselves  eager 
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■and  fieioet  have,  by  the  abort  and  blastiiig  of  their 
liopea,  been  blinded  and  enraged.  And  sidrely 
this  book  is,  of  «11  that  sort  that  have  been  writ- 
ten, of  the  meanest  workmanship ;  being  fraught- 
ed  with  sandry  base  scoffs,  and  cold  amplifica- 
tions,  and  other  characters  of  despite;  bat  void  of 
^  judgment  or  ornament. 

n.  Of  the  present  estate  of  this  realm  of 
En^and,  whether  it  may  be  troly  a?ouched 
to  be  prosperous  or  afflicted. 

The  benefits  of  almigh^  God  upon  this  land, 
-since  the  time  that  in  his  singular  providence  he 
led  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  and  placed  in  the 
kingdom,  his  servant  our  queen,  Elizabeth,  are 
«aeh  as,  not  in  boasting,  or  in  confidence  of  our- 
selves, but  in  praise  of  his  holy  name,  are  worthy 
to  be  both  considered  and  confessed,  yea,  and 
registered  in  perpetual  memory :  notwithstanding, 
I  mean  not  after  the  manner  of  a  panegyric  to 
extol  the  present  time :  it  shall  suffice  only  that 
those  men,  that  through  the  gall  and  bitterness 
of  their  own  heart  have  lost  their  taste  and  judg- 
ment, and  would  deprive  God  of  hb  glory,  and 
US  of  our  senses,  in  affirming  our  condition  to  be 
miserable,  and  full  of  tokens  of  the  wrath  and 
indignation  of  God,  be  reproved. 

If,  then,  it  be  true,  that  «*  nemo  est  miser,  aut 
felix,  nisi  oomparatus ;"  whether  we  shall,  keep- 
ing ourselves  within  the  compass  of  our  own 
island,  look  into  the  memories  of  times  past,  or 
at  this  present  time  take  a  view  of  other  states 
abroad  in  Europe,  we  shall  find  that  we  need  not 
give  place  to  the  happiness  either  of  ancestors  or 
neighbours.  For  if  a  man  weigh  well  all  the  parts 
ef  state  and  religion,  laws,  administration  of  jus- 
tice, policy  of  government,  manners,  civility, 
learning  and  liberal  sciences,  industry  and  ma- 
nual arts,  arms  and  provisions  of  wars  for  sea  and 
land,  treasure,  traffic,  improvement  of  the  soil, 
population,  honour  and  reputation,  it  wUl  appear 
that,  taking  one  part  with  another,  the  state  of 
this  nation  was  never  more  flourishing. 

It  is  easy  to  call  to  remembrance,  out  of  his- 
tories, the  kings  of  England  which  have  in  more 
ancient  times  enjoyed  greatest  happiness ;  besides 
her  majesty's  father  and  grandfather,  that  reigned 
in  rare  felicity,  as  is  fresh  in  memory.  They 
have  been  King  Henry  I.,  King  Henry  II.,  King 
Henry  III.,  King  Edward  I.,  King  Edwaid  lU., 
King  Henry  V.  All  which  have  been  princes  of 
royal  virtue,  great  felicity,  and  famous  memory. 
But  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  without  derogation 
to  any  of  these  worthy  princes,  that  whatsoever 
we  find  in  libels,  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
English  chronicles,  a  king  that  hath,  in  all  re- 
spects laid  together,  reigned  with  such  felicity 
as  her  majesty  hath  done.  For  as  for  the  first 
three  Henrys,  the  firet  came  in  too  soon  after  a 
conquest;  the  second  too  soon  after  an  usurps^ 
tion;  and  the  third  too  soon  after  a  league,  or 


barons'  war,  to  reign  with  security  and  contenta- 
tion.  King  Henry  I.  also  had  unnatural  wars 
with  his  brother  Robert,  wherein  much  nobility 
was  consumed :  he  had  therewithal  tedious  wars 
in  Wales ;  and  was  not  without  some  other  sedi- 
tions and  troubles ;  as,  namely,  the  great  contesta- 
tion of  his  prelates.  King  Heniy  II.,  his  happi- 
ness was  much  deformed  by  the  revolt  of  his  son 
Henry,  after  he  had  associated  him,  and  of  his 
other  sons.  King  Henry  lU.,  besides  his  con- 
tinual ware  in  Wales,  was,  after  forty-four  yeare' 
reign,  unquieted  with  intricate  commotions  of  his 
barons;  as  may  appear  by  the  mad  parliament 
held  at  Oxford,  and  the  acts  thereupon  ensuing. 
His  son  Edward  I.  had  a  more  flourishing  time 
than  any  of  the  other;  came  to  his  kingdom  at 
ripe  yeare,  and  with  great  reputation,  after  his 
voyage  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  much  loved 
and  obeyed,  contrived  his  ware  with  great  judg- 
ment; firet  having  reclaimed  Wales  to  a  settied 
allegiance,  and  being  upon  the  point  of  uniting 
Scotiand.  But  yet  I  suppose  it  was  more  honour 
for  her  majesty  to  have  so  important  a  piece  of 
Scotland  in  her  hand,  and  the  same  with  such 
justice  to  render  up,  than  it  was  for  that  worthy 
king  to  have  advanced  in  such  forwardness  the 
conquest  of  that  nation.  And  for  King  Edward 
III.,  his  reign  was  visited  with  much  sickness  and 
mortality,  so  as  they  reckoned  in  his  days  three 
several  mortalities;  one  in  the  twenty-second 
year,  another  in  the  thirty-fifth  year,  and  the  last 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  reign;  and  being 
otherwise  victorious  and  in  prosperity,  was  by 
that  only  cross  more  afflicted,  than  he  was  by  the 
other  prosperities  comforted.  Besides,  he  entered 
hardly;  and,  again,  according  to  the  verse,  ««ce- 
debant  ultima  primis,"  his  latter  times  were  not 
so  prosperous.  And  for  King  Henry  V.,  as  his 
success  was  wonderful,  so  he  wanted  continu- 
ance; being  extinguished  after  ten  yeare'  reign 
in  the  prime  of  his  fortunes. 

Now,  for  her  majesty,  we  will  fint  speak  of  the 
blessing  of  continuance,  as  that  which  wanted  in 
the  happiest  of  these  kings ;  and  is  not  only  a 
great  4vour  of  God  unto  the  prince,  but  also  a 
singular  benefit  unto  the  people ;  for  that  sentence 
of  the  Scripture,  ««mi8era  natiocum  multisunt 
principes  ejus,"  is  interpreted  not  only  to  extend 
to  divisions  and  distractions  in  government,  but 
also  to  frequent  changes  in  succession ;  consider- 
ing, that  the  change  of  a  prince  bringeth  in  many 
charges,  which  are  hareh  and  unpleasant  to  a  great 
part  of  the  subjects.  It  appeareth,  then,  that  of 
the  line  of  five  hundred  and  fourscore  years,  and 
more,  containing  the  number  of  twenty-two  kings, 
God  hath  already  prolonged  her  majesty's  reign 
to  exceed  sixteen  of  the  said  two-and-twenty ; 
and  by  the  end  of  this  present  year,  which  God 
prosper,  she  shall  attain  to  be  equal  with  two 
more:  during  which  time  there  have  deceased 
four  emperon,  as  many  French  kings ;  twice  so 
x2 
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many  bishops  of  Rome.  Yea,  every  state  in 
Okiiateiidoai,  except  Spain,  have  recelTed  sundry 
SQCoessions.  And  for  the  King  of  Spain,  he  is 
waxed  so  infirm,  and  thereby  so  retired,  as  the 
report  of  his  death  serveth  for  every  year's  news : 
whereas  her  majesty,  thanks  be  given  to  Ged, 
b^ng  nothing  decayed  in  vigonr  of  health  and 
stiength,  was  never  more  able  to  supply  and  sus- 
tain the  weight  of  her  afiairs,  and  is,  as  for  as 
standetfa  with  the  dignity  of  her  majesty's  royal 
state,  continually  to  be  seen,  to  the  great  comfort 
and  heart-ease  of  her  people. 

Secondly,  we  will  mention  the  blessing  of 
health :  I  mean  generally  of  the  people,  which 
was  wanting  in  the  rsigrn  of  another  of  these 
kings;  which  else  deserved  to  hare  &e  second 
place  In  happiness,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
favous  of  Ood  towards  any  nation.  Foras  there 
be  three  scourges  of  Gk>d,  war,  &mine,  and  pesti- 
lence; so  are  there  three  benedictions,  peace, 
plenty,  and  health*  Whereas,  therefore,  this 
reahn  hath  been  visited  in  times  past  with  sun- 
dry kinds  of  mortalities,  as  pestilences,  sweats, 
and  other  contagious  diseases,  it  is  so,  that  in  her 
majesty's  times,  being  of  the  continuance  afore- 
said, there  was  cmly,  towards  the  beginning  of 
her  reign,  some  sickness,  between  June  and  Fe- 
bruary, in  the  city;  but  not  dispersed  into  any 
other  part  of  the  realm,  as  was  noted ;  which  we 
call  yet  the  great  plague;  because  that,  though  it 
was  nothing  so  grievous  and  so  sweeping  as  it 
hath  been  sundiy  times  heretofore,  yet  it  was 
great  in  respect  of  the  health  which  hath  followed 
since ;  which  hath  been  such,  especially  of  late 
years,  as  we  began  to  dispute  and  move  questions 
of  the  causes  whereunto  it  should  be  ascribed, 
until  such  time  as  it  pleased  God  to  teach  us  that 
we  ought  to  ascribe  it  only  to  his  mercy,  by 
touching  us  a  litde  this  present  year,  but  with  a 
very  gentie  hand ;  and  such  as  it  hath  pleased 
him  since  to  remove.  But  certain  it  is,  for  so 
many  years  together,  notwithstanding  the  great 
pestering  of  people  in  houses,  the  great  mul- 
titude  of  strangers,  and  the  sundry  voyages  by 
seas,  all  of  which  have  been  noted  to  be  causes 
of  pestUence,  the  health  universal  of  the  people 
was  never  so  good. 

The  third  blessing  is  that  which  all  the  politic 
and  fortunate  kings  before  recited  have  wanted ; 
that  is,  peace':  for  there  was  never  foreigner  since 
her  majesty's  reign,  by  invasion  or  incursion  of 
moment,  that  took  any  footing  within  the  realm 
of  England.  One  rebellion  there  hath  been  only, 
but  such  a  one  as  was  repressed  within  the 
space  of  seven  weeks,  and  did  not  waste  the 
realm  so  much  as  by  the  destruction  or  depopula- 
tion of  one  poor  town.  And  for  wars  abroad, 
taking  in  those  of  Leith,  those  of  Newhaven,  the 
second  expedition  into  Scotland,  the  wars  of 
Spain,  which  I  reckon  from  the  year  eighty-six 
or  eighty-seven,  (before  which  time  neither  had 


the  King  of  Spain  withdrawn  his  ambaandon 
here  residing;  neither  had  her  miyesty  received 
into  protection  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries,)  and  the  aid  of  France;  they  haw 
not  occupied  in  time  a  third  part  of  her  majes^'a 
reign;  nor  consumed  past  two  of  any  noble 
house ;  whereof  France  took  one,  and  Flanders 
another;  and  very  few  besides  of  quality  or  ap> 
pearance.  They  have  scarce  mowed  down  the 
overcharge  of  the  people  within  the  reahn.  It  ia 
therefore  true,  that  the  kings  aforesaid,  and  others 
her  majesty's  progenitora,  have  been  victoiious 
in  their  wars,  and  have  made  many  famous  and 
memorable  voyages  and  expeditions  into  sundiy 
parts ;  uad  that  her  majes^,  contrariwise,  from 
the  beginning,  put  on  a  firm  resolution  to  content 
herself  within  those  limits  of  her  dondnioDB 
which  she  received,  and  to  entertain  peace  with 
her  neighbour  princes;  which  resolutioD  she 
hadi  ever  since,  notwithstanding  she  hath  had 
rare  opportunities,  just  claims  and  pretences,  and 
greet  and  mighty  means,  sought  to  continoe* 
But  if  this  be  objected  to  be  the  less  honourable 
fortune;  I  answer,  that  ever  amongst  the  heathen, 
who  held  not  the  expense  of  blood  so  precious  as 
Christians  ought  to  do,  the  peaceable  govern 
ment  of  Augustus  Ccesar  was  ever  as  highly  es- 
teemed  as  the  victories  of  Julius  his  uncle;  and 
that  the  name  of  «« pater  patrie"  was  ever  as 
honourable  as  that  of  <«  propagator  imperii." 
And  this  I  add  further,  that  during  this  inward 
peace  of  so  many  years  in  the  actions  of  war  be- 
fore mentioned,  which  her  majesty,  either  in  her 
own  defence  or  in  just  and  honourable  aids,  hath 
undertaken,  the  service  hath  been  such  as  hath  car- 
ried no  note  of  a  people,  whose  militia  hath 
degenerated  through  long  peace ;  but  hath  every 
way  answered  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  Engi- 
lish  arms. 

The  fourth  blessing  is  plenty  and  abundance : 
and,  first,  for  grain  and  ail  victuals,  there  cannot 
be  more  evident  proof  of  the  plenty  than  this : 
that  whereas  England  was  wont  to  be  fed  by 
other  countries  from  the  east,  it  sufficeth  now  to 
feed  other  countries;  so  as  we  do  many  times 
transport  and  serve  sundry  foreign  countries ;  and 
yet  there  was  never  the  like  multitude  of  people 
to  eat  it  within  the  realm.  Another  evident  proof 
thereof  may  be,  that  the  good  yields  of  com 
which  have  been,  together  with  some  toleration 
of  vent,  hath  of  late  time  invited  and  enticed  men 
to  break  up  more  ground,  and  to  convert  it  to  till- 
age, than  all  the  penal  laws  for  that  purpose 
made  and  enacted  could  ever  by  compulsion 
effect.  A  third  proof  may  be,  that  the  prices  of 
grain  and  victual  were  never  of  late  years  more 
reasonable.  Now,  for  arguments  of  the  groat 
wealth  in  all  other  respects,  let  the  points  follow- 
ing be  considered. 

There  was  never  the  like  number  of  fair  and 
stately  houses  as  have  been  built  and  set  up  firom 
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tiie  gronnd  since  her  majesiy^s  reign ;  insomuch, 
that  there  have  been  reckoned  in  one  shire  that  is 
not  great,  to  the  number  of  thirty-three,  which 
have  been  all  new  bnilt  within  that  time ;  and 
whereof  the  meanest  was  never  built  for  two 
thousand  pounds. 

There  were  nerer  the  like  pleasures  of  goodly 
gardens  and  orchards,  walks,  pools,  and  parks, 
as  do  adorn  almost  every  mansion-house. 

There  was  never  the  like  number  of  beautiful 
and  costly  tombs,  and  monuments  which  are 
erected  in  sundry  churches,  in  honourable  me- 
mory of  the  dead. 

There  never  was  the  like  quantity  of  plate, 
jewels,  sumptuous  moveables,  and  stuff,  as  is  now 
within  the  realm. 

lliere  was  never  the  like  quantity  of  waste  and 
unprofitable  ground,  inned,  reclaimed,  and  im- 
proved. 

There  was  never  the  like  husbanding  of  all 
sorts  of  grounds,  by  fencing,  manuring,  and  all 
kinds  of  good  husbandry. 

The  towns  were  never  better  built  nor  peopled ; 
nor  tke  principal  fairs  and  markets  ever  better 
customed  or  frequented. 

Hie  commodities  and  ease  of  rivers  cut  by 
hand,  and  brought  into  a  new  channel ;  of  piers 
tiiat  have  been  built;  of  waters  that  have  been 
forced  and  brought  against  the  ground,  were 
never  so  many. 

There  was  never  so  many  excellent  artificers, 
nor  so  many  new  handicrafts  used  and  exercised ; 
nor  new  commodities  made  within  the  realm ; 
sugar,  paper,  glass,  copper,  divers  silks,  and  the 
like. 

There  was  never  such  complete  and  honourable 
provision  of  horse,  armour,  weapons,  ordnance  of 
the  war. 

The  fifth  blessing  hath  been  the  great  popula- 
tion and  multitude  of  families  increased  within 
her  majesty's  days :  for  which  point  I  refer  my- 
self to  the  proclamations  of  restraint  of  building 
in  London,  the  inhibition  of  inmates  of  sundry 
cities,  the  restraint  of  cottages  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  sundry  other  tokens  of  record  of  the 
surcharge  of  people. 

Besides  these  parts  of  a  government,  blessed 
from  God,  wherein  the  condition  of  the  people 
hath  been  more  happy  in  her  majesty's  times, 
tiian  in  the  times  of  her  progenitors,  there  are 
certain  singularities  and  particulars  of  her  ma- 
jesty's reign ;  wherein  I  do  not  say,tiiat  we  have 
enjoyed  them  in  a  more  ample  degree  and  propor- 
tion than  in  former  ages,  as  it  hath  fallen  out  in 
the  points  before  mentioned,  but  such  as  were  in 
effect  unknown  and  untasted  heretofore.  As, 
first,  the  purity  of  religion,  which  is  a  benefit  in- 
estimable, and  was  in  the  time  of  all  former 
princes,  until  the  days  of  her  majesty's  father  of 
famous  memory,  unheard  of.  Out  of  which  pu- 
rity of  religion  have  since  ensued,  beside  the 


principal  effect  of  the  true  knowledge  and  worship 
of  God,  three  points  of  great  consequence  unto  the 
civil  estate. 

One,  the  stay  of  a  mighty  treasure  within  th& 
realm,  which  in  foretimes  was  drawn  fortii  to 
Rome.  Another,  the  dispersion  and  distribution 
of  those  revenues,  amounting  to  a  third  part  of 
the  land  of  the  realm,  and  that  of  the  goodliest 
and  the  richest  sort,  which  heretofore  was  un- 
profitably  spent  in  monasteries,  into  such  hands 
as  by  whom  the  realm  recelvetii  at  tiiis  day  ser- 
vice and  strengtii ;  and  many  great  houses  have 
been  set  up  and  augmented.  The  third,  the  ma- 
naging and  enfranchising  of  the  regal  dignity 
from  the  recognition  of  a  foreign  superior.  All 
which  points,  though  begun  by  her  father,  and 
continued  by  her  brother,  were  yet,  nevertheless,, 
after  an  eclipse  or  intermission,  restored  and  re- 
established by  her  majesty's  self. 

Secondly,  the  fineness  of  money :  for  as  the 
purging  away  of  the  dross  of  religion,  the  heaven- 
ly treasure,  was  common  to  her  majesty  with  her 
fkther  and  her  brother,  so  the  purging  of  the  base 
money,  the  earthly  treasure,  hath  been  altogether 
proper  to  her  majesty's  own  times ;  whereby  our 
moneys  bearing  the  natural  estimation  of  the 
stamp  or  mark,  both  every  man  resteth  assured  of 
his  own  value,  and  free  from  the  losses  and  de- 
ceits which  fall  out  in  other  places  upon  the  ris- 
ing and  falling  of  moneys. 

Thirdly,  the  might  of  the  navy  and  augmenta- 
tion of  the  shipping  of  the  realm ;  which,  by  po- 
litic constitutions  for  maintenance  of  fishing,  and 
the  encouragement  and  assistance  given  to  the 
undertakers  of  new  discoveries  and  trades  by 
sea,  is  so  advanced,  as  this  island  is  become,  as 
the  natural  site  thereof  deserveth,  th^  lady  of 
the  sea. 

Now,  to  pass  from  the  comparison  of  time  to 
the  comparison  of  place,  we  may  find  in  tiie  states 
abroad  cause  of  pity  and  compassion  in  some ; 
but  of  envy  or  emulation  in  none ;  our  condition 
being,  by  the  good  favour  of  God,  not  inferior 
to  any. 

The  kingdom  of  France,  which,  by  reason  of 
the  seat  of  the  empire  of  the  west,  was  wont  to 
have  the  precedence  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
is  now  fallen  into  those  calamities,  that,  as  the 
prophet  saith,  "  From  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  there  is  no  whole  place.'* 
The  divisions  are  so  many,  and  so  intricate,  of 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  royalists  and  leaguers, 
Bourbonists  and  Lorainists,  patriots  and  Spanish ; 
as  it  seemeth  God  hath  some  great  work  to  bring 
to  pass  upon  that  nation:  yea,  the  nobility 
divided  from  the  third  estate,  and  the  towns  from 
the  field.  All  which  miseries,  truly  to  speak, 
have  been  wrought  by  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
faction. 

The  Low  Countries,  which  were,  within  the 
age  of  a  young  man,  the  richest,  the  best  peopled. 
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.Mid  the  best  biiih  plots  of  Europe,  are  in  such 
estate,  as  a  coantrj  is  like  to  be  in,  that  hath  been 
the  seat  of  thirty  years*  waf :  and  although  the 
sea  prorinces  be  rather  increased  in  wealth  and 
shipping  than  otherwise;  yet  they  cannot  bat 
moom  for  their  diitraction  from  the  rest  of  their 
body. 

The  kingdom  of  Portagal,  which  of  late  times, 
through  their  merchandising  and  places  in  the 
East  Indies,  was  grown  to  be  an  opulent  king- 
dom, is  now  at  the  last,  after  the  unfortunate 
journey  of  AMc,  in  that  state  as  a  country  is  like 
to  be,  Uiat  is  reduced  under  a  foreigner  by  con- 
quest ;  and  such  a  foreigner  as  hath  his  competi- 
tor in  tide,  being  a  natural  Portugal  and  no 
stranger;  and  having  been  once  in  possession, 
yet  in  life :  whereby  his  jealousy  must  necessa- 
rily be  increased,  and  through  his  jealousy  their 
oppression :  which  is  apparent,  by  the  carr3ring 
of  many  noble  families  out  of  their  natural  coun- 
tries to  live  in  exile,  and  by  putting  to  death  a 
great  number  of  noblemen,  naturally  bom  to  have 
been  principal  governors  of  their  countries. 
These  are  three  afflicted  parts  of  Christendom ; 
the  rest  of  the  states  enjoy  either  prosperity  or 
tolerable  condition. 

The  kingdom  of  Scotland,  though,  at  this  pre- 
sent, by  the  good  regiment  and  wise  proceeding 
of  the  king,  they  enjoy  good  quiet;  yet  since  our 
peace  it  hath  passed  through  no  small  troubles, 
and  remaineth  full  of  boiling  and  swelling  hu- 
mours ;  but  like,  by  the  maturity  of  the  said  king 
^very  day  increasing,  to  be  repressed. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  is  newly  recovered  out 
of  great  wars  about  an  ambiguous  election.  And, 
besides,  is  a  state  of  that  composition,  that  their 
king  being  elective,  they  do  commonly  choose 
rather  a  stranger  than  one  of  their  own  country : 
a  great  exception  to  the  flourishing  estate  of  any 
kingdom. 

The  kingdom  of  Swedeland,  besides  their 
foreign  wars  upon  their  confines,  the  Muscovites 
and  file  Danes,  hath  been  also  subject  to  divers 
intestine  tumults  and  mutations,  as  their  stories 
do  record* 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark  hath  had  good 
times,  especially  by  the  good  government  of  the 
late  king,  who  maintained  the  profession  of  the 
gospel ;  but  yet  greatly  giveth  place  to  the  king- 
dom of  England,  in  climate,  wealth,  fertility, 
and  many  other  points,  both  of  honour  and 
■strength. 

The  estates  of  Italy,  which  are  not  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  have  had  peace  equal  in  con- 
tinuance with  ours,  except  in  regard  of  that  which 
hath  passed  between  them  and  the  Turk,  which 
hath  sorted  to  their  honour  and  commendation ; 
but  yet  they  are  so  bridled  and  overawed  by  the 
Spaniard,  that  possesseth  the  two  principal  mem- 
bers thereof,  and  that  in  the  two  extreme  parts, 
as  they  be  like  quillets  of  freehold,  being  inte> 


mixed  in  the  midst  of  a  great  honour  or  lordship  ; 
so  as  their  quiet  is  intermingled,  not  with  jealousy 
alone,  but  with  restraint. 

The  states  of  Germany  have  had  for  the  most 
part  peaceable  times ;  but  yet  they  yield  to  the 
state  of  England ;  not  only  in  the  great  honour  <^ 
a  great  kingdom,  they  being  of  a  mean  style  and 
dignity,  but  also  in  many  other  respects,  both  of 
wealth  and  policy. 

The  state  of  Savoy  having  been  in  the  old 
duke's  time  governed  in  good  prosperi^,  hath 
since  (notwidistanding  their  new  great  alliance 
with  Spain,  whereupon  they  waxed  insolent,  to 
design  to  snatch  up  some  piece  of  France,  after 
the  dishonourable  repulse  from  the  siege  of 
Greneva)  been  often  distressed  by  a  particular 
gentleman  of  Dauphiny ;  and  at  this  present  day 
the  duke  feeleth,  even  in  Piedmont  beyond  the 
mountains,  the  weight  of  the  same  enemy ;  who 
hath  lately  shut  up  his  gates  and  common  entries 
between  Savoy  and  Piedmont. 

So  as  hitherto  I  do  not  see  but  that  we  are  as 
much  bound  to  the  mercies  of  Ood  as  any  other 
nation ;  considering  that  the  fires  of  dissension 
and  oppression  in  some  parts  of  Christendom, 
may  serve  us  for  lights  to  show  us  our  happiness ; 
and  the  good  estates  of  other  places,  which  we  do 
congratulate  with  them  for,  is  such,  nevertheless, 
as  doth  not  stain  and  ex53eed  ours;  but  rather  doth 
still  leave  somewhat,  wherein  we  may  acknow- 
ledge an  ordinary  benediction  of  Grod. 

Lastly,  we  do  not  much  emulate  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  the  Spaniards ;  who,  having  not  only 
excluded  the  purity  of  religion,  but  also  fortified 
against  it,  by  their  device  of  the  inquisition, 
which  is  a  bulwark  against  the  entrance  of  the 
truth  of  God ;  having,  in  recompense  of  their  new 
purchase  of  Portugal,  lost  a  great  part  of  their 
ancient  partrimonies  of  the  Low  Countries,  be- 
ing of  hi  greater  commodity  and  value,  or  at  the 
least  holding  part  thereof  in  such  sort  as  most  of 
their  other  revenues  are  spent  there  upon  their 
own ;  having  lately,  with  much  difficulty,  rather 
smoothed  and  skinned  over,  than  healed  and  ex- 
tinguished the  commotions  of  Arragon;  having 
rather  sowed  troubles  in  France,  than  reaped  as- 
sured fruit  thereof  unto  themselves;  having 
from  the  attempt  of  England  received  scorn  and 
disreputation;  being  at  this  time  with  the  states 
of  Italy  rather  suspected  than  either  loved  or 
feared;  having  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere, 
rather  much  practice,  than  any  sound  intelligence 
or  amity;  having  no  such  clear  succession  as 
they  need  object,  and  reproach  the  uncertainty 
thereof  unto  another  nation ;  have  in  the  end  won 
a  reputation  rather  of  ambition  than  justice; 
and,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ambition,  rather  of 
much  enterprising  than  of  fortunate  achieving; 
and  in  their  enterprising,  rather  of  doing  things 
by  treasure  and  expense,  than  by  forces  and 
valour.  * 
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Now  that  I  bmye  gma  the  leader  a  taete  of 
'Cngland  leepectiYely,  and  in  eompariaon  of  the 
timee  past,  and  of  the  states  abroad,  I  will  de- 
'acend  to  examine  the  libeller's  own  divisions, 
whereupon  let  the  world  jadge  how  easily  and 
^lean  this  ink,  which  he  hath  cast  in  oar  faces, 
is  washed  off. 

The  first  branch  of  the  pretended  calamities  of 
England,  is  the  great  and  wonderful  confusion 
which,  he  saith,  is  in  the  state  of  the  church ; 
which  is  subdivided  again  into  two  parts :  the  one, 
the  prosecutions  against  the  Catholics :  the  other, 
the  discords  and  controversies  amongst  ourselves : 
the  former  of  which  two  parts  I  have  made  an 
ardcle  by  itself;  wherein  I  have  set  down  a 
clear  and  simple  narration  of  th^  proceedings  of 
state  against  that  sort  of  subjects ;  adding  this  by 
the  way,  that  there  are  two  extremities  in  state 
oonceming  the  causes  of  faith  and  religion ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  permission  of  the  exercises  of  more 
religions  than  one,  which  is  a  dangerous  indul- 
gence and  toleration;  the  other  is  the  entering 
and  sifting  into  men's  consciences  when  no  overt 
scandal  is  given,  which  is  rigorous  and  strainable 
inquisition ;  and  I  avouch  the  proceedings  towards 
the  pretended  Catholics  to  have  been  a  mean 
between  these  two  extremities,  referring  the  de- 
monstration thereof  unto  the  aforesaid  narration 
in  the  articles  following. 

Touching  the  division  in  our  church,  the  li- 
beller afflrmeth  that  the  protestantical  Calvinism, 
for  BO  it  pleaseth  him  with  very  good  grace  to 
term  the  religion  with  us  established,  is  grown 
contemptible,  and  detected  of  idolatry,  heresy, 
and  many  other  superstitious  abases,  by  a  puri- 
fied sort  of  professors  of  the  same  gospel.  And 
this  contention  is  yet  grown  to  be  more  intricate, 
by  reason  of  a  third  kind  of  gospellers,  called 
Brownists ;  who,  being  directed  by  the  great  fer- 
vour of  the  unholy  ghost,  do  expressly  affirm, 
that  the  protestantical  Church  of  England  is  not 
gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but  of  Antichrist; 
and  that  if  the  prince  or  magistrate  under  her  do 
refuse  or  defer  to  reform  the  church,  the  people 
may,  without  her  consent,  take  the  reformation 
into  their  own  hands :  and  hereto  he  addeth  the 
fanatical  pageant  of  Hacket.  And  this  is  the 
effect  of  this  accusation  in  this  point. 

For  answer  w hereunto,  first,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  church  of  God  hath  been  in  all 
ages  subject  to  contentions  and  schisms:  the 
tares  were  not  sown  but  where  the  wheat  was 
sown  before.  Our  Saviour  Christ  delivered  it  for 
an  ill  note  to  have  outward  peace ;  saying,  **  when 
a  strong  man  is  in  possession  of  the  house," 
meaning  the  devil,  "all  things  are  in  peace."  It 
is  the  condition  of  the  church  to  be  ever  under 
trials ;  and  there  are  but  two  trials ;  the  one  of  per- 
secution, the  other  of  scandal  and  contention ;  and 
when  the  one  ceaseth,  the  other  succeedeth :  nay, 
«>there  is  scarce  any  one  epistle  of  St  Paul's  unto 
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the  chnrchee,  bat  oontaineth  some  r^rebensio^ 
of  unnecessary  and  schismatical  controversiea* 
So,  likewise,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  th« 
Great,  after  the  time  that  the  church  had  obtained 
peace  from  persecution,  straight  entered  sundry 
questions  and  controversies,  about  no  less  matten 
than  the  essential  parts  of  the  faith,  and  the  high 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity.  But  reason  teacheth 
us,  that  in  ignorance  and  implied  belief  it  is  easy 
to  agree,  as  colours  agree  in  the  dark :  or  if  any 
country  decline  into  atheism,  then  controversies 
wax  dainty,  because  men  do  thick  religion  scares 
worth  the  falling  out  for ;  so  as  it  is  weak  di- 
vinity to  account  controversies  an  ill  sign  in  the 
church. 

It  is  true  that  certain  men,  moved  with  an  in- 
considerate detestation  of  all  ceremonies  or  ordersy 
which  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  re- 
ligion, as  if  they  were  without  difiference  super- 
stitious or  polluted,  and  led  with  an  affectionala 
imitation  of  the  government  of  some  Protestant 
charches  in  foreign  states;  have  sought  hybot^ 
and  preaching,  indiscreetly,  and  sometimes  undo- 
tifolly,  to  bring  in  an  alteration  in  the  external 
rites  and  policy  of  the  church ;  but  neither  have 
the  grounds  of  the  controversies  extended  onto 
any  point  of  faith ;  neither  hath  the  pressing  and 
prosecution  exceeded,  in  the  generality,  the  nature 
of  some  inferior  contempts :  so  as  they  have  been 
far  from  heresy  and  sedition,  and  therefore  rather 
offensive  than  dangeroos  to  the  church  or 
state. 

And  as  for  those  which  we  call  Brownists* 
being,  when  they  were  at  the  most,  a  very  small 
number  of  very  silly  and  base  people,  here  and 
there  in  comers  dispersed,  they  are  now,  thanks 
be  to  God,  by  the  good  remedies  that  have  been 
used,  suppressed  and  worn  out;  so  as  there  is 
scarce  any  news  of  them.  Neither  had  they 
been  much  known  at  all,  had  not  Brown  their 
leader  written  a  pamphlet,  wherein,  as  it  came 
into  his  head,  he  inveighed  more  against  logic  and 
rhetoric,  than  against  the  state  of  the  church, 
which  writing  was  much  read ;  and  had  not  also 
one  Barrow,  being  a  gentleman  of  a  good  house, 
but  one  that  lived  in  London  at  ordinaries,  and 
there  learned  to  argue  in  table  talk,  and  so  was 
very  much  known  in  the  city  and  abroad,  made  a 
leap  from  a  vain  and  libertine  youth,  to  a  precise- 
ness  in  the  highest  degree;  the  strangeness  of 
which  alteration  made  him  very  much  spoken  of; 
the  matter  might  long  before  have  breathed  out. 
And  here  I  note  an  honesty  and  discretion  in  Uie 
libeller,  which  I  note  nowhere  else ;  in  that  he 
did  forbear  to  lay  to  our  charge  the  sect  of  the 
Family  of  Love;  for,  about  twelve  years' since, 
there  was  creeping  in,  in  some  secret  places  of 
the  realm,  indeed  a  very  great  heresy,  derived 
from  the  Dutch,  and  named  as  was  before  said ; 
which  since,  by  the  good  blessing  of  God,  and  by 
the  good  strength  of  our  church,  is  banished  and 
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ezdnot  Bat  so  mach  we  see,  that^  the  diseues 
wherewith  our  chnioh  hath  been  vieitedtwhatao- 
erer  these  men  say,  have  either  not  been  malign 
and  dangerons,  or  else  they  have  been  as  blisters 
in  some  small  ignoble  part  of  the  body,  which 
have  soon  after  fallen  and  gone  away.  For  such 
also  was  the  phrenetical  and  fanatical,  for  I  mean 
not  to  determine  it,  attempt  of  Hacket,  who  must 
needs  have  been  thought  a  very  dangerous  here- 
tic, that  could  never  get  but  two  disciples;  and 
^ose,  as  it  should  seem,  perished  in  their  brainy 
and  a  dangerous  commotioner,  that  in  so  great  and 
populous  a  city  as  London  is,  could  draw  but 
those  same  two  fellows,  whom  the  people  rather 
laughed  at  as  a  May-game,  than  took  any  heed  of 
what  they  did  or  said :  so  as  it  was  Tory  true  that 
an  honest  poor  woman  said,  when  she  saw  Hacket 
out  of  a  window  pass  to  his  execution;  said  she 
to  herself,  ««It  was  foretold  that  in  the  latter 
days  there  should  come  those  that  haye  deceived 
many;  but  in  faith  thou  hast  deceived  but  few." 

But  it  is  manifest  untruth  which  the  libeller 
«etteth  down,  that  there  hath  been  no  punishment 
done  upon  those  which  in  any  of  the  foresaid  kinds 
haye  broken  the  laws,  and  disturbed  the  church 
and  state;  and  that  the  edge  of  the  law  hath  been 
only  turned  upon  theprete^ed  Catholics:  for  the 
examples  are  very  many,  where,  according  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  offence,  the  correction  of 
such  offenders  hath  not  been  neglected.  . 

These  be  the  great  confusions  whereof  he  hath 
accused  our  church,  which  I  refer  to  the  judgment 
of  an  indifferent  and  understanding  person,  how 
true  they  be :  my  meaning  is  not  to  blanch  or 
excuse  any  &ult  of  oar  church ;  nor,  on  the  other 
side,  to  enter  into  commemoration,  how  flourishing 
it  is  in  great  and  learned  divines,  or  painful  and 
excellent  preachers;  let  men  have  the  reproof  of 
that  which  is  amiss,  and  God  the  glory  of  that 
which  is  good.  And  so  much  for  the  first  branch. 

In  the  second  branch,  he  maketh  great  musters 
and  shows  of  the  strength  and  moltitude  of  the 
enemies  of  this  state ;  declaring  in  what  evil  terms 
and  correspondence  we  stand  with  foreign  states, 
and  how  desolate  and  destitute  we  are  of  friends 
and  confederates;  doubting,  belike,  how  he  should 
be  able  to  prove  and  justify  his  assertion  touching 
the  present  miseries,  and,  therefore,  endeavouring 
at  the  least  to  maintain  that  the  good  estate  which 
we  enjoy  is  yet  made  somewhat  bitter  by  reason 
of  many  terrors  and  fears.  Whereupon,  entering 
into  the  consideration  of  the  security  wherein,  not 
by  our  policy,  but  by  the  good  providence  and  pro- 
tection of  God,  we  stand  at  this  time,  I  do  find  it 
to  be  a  security  of  that  nature  and  kind,  which 
Iphicrates  the  Athenian  did  commend ;  who  being 
a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  state  of  Sparta 
upon  conditions  of  peace,  and  hearing  the  other 
side  make  many  propositions  touching  security, 
interrupted  them,  and  told  them,  there  was  but  one 
manner  of  security  whereupon  the  Athenians  could 


rest ;  which  was,  if  the  deputies  of  the  Laeedv* 
monians  could  make  it  plain  unto  them,  that,  aAei> 
these  and  these  things  parted  withal,  the  Lacedae^ 
monians  should  not  be  able  to  hurt  them,  though 
they  would.  So  it  is  with  us,  as  we  have  not 
justly  provoked  the  hatred  or  enmity  of  any  other 
state,  so,  howsoever  that  be,  I  know  not  at  this 
time  the  enemy  that  hath  the  power  to  offend  us, 
though  he  had  the  will. 

And  whether  we  have  given  just  cause  of 
quarrel  or  offence,  it  shall  be  afterwards  touched 
in  the  fourth  article,  touching  the  true  cause  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  quiet  of  Christendom,  as  far  aa 
it  is  fit  to  justify  the  actions  of  so  high  a  prince 
upon  the  occasion  of  such  a  libel  as  this.  But  now 
concerning  the  power  and  force  of  any  enemy,  I 
do  find  that  England  hath  sometimes  apprehended 
with  jealousy  the  confederation  between  Franca 
and  Scotland ;  the  one  being  upon  the  same 
continent  that  we  are,  and  breeding  a  soldier 
of  puissance  and  courage,  not  much  differing^ 
from  the  English:  the  otfier,  a  kingdom  ver; 
opulent,  and  thereby  able  to  sustain  wars,  though 
at  very  great  charge ;  and  having  a  brave  nobility  \ 
and  being  a  near  neighbour.  And  yet  of  this 
conjunction  there  never  came  any  offence  oT 
moment :  but  Scotland  was  ever  rather  used  by 
France  as  a  diversion  of  an  English  invasion  upon 
France,  than  as  a  commodity  of  a  French  invasion 
upon  England.  I  confess,  also,  that  since  the 
unions  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  during  tha 
time  the  kingdom  of  France  was  in  his  entire,  a 
conjunction  of  those  two  potent  kingdoms  against 
us  might  have  been  of  some  terror  to  us.  But 
now  it  is  evident,  that  the  state  of  France  is  such 
as  both  those  conjunctions  are  become  impossible : 
it  resteth  that  either  Spain  with  Scotland  should 
offend  us,  or  Spain  alone.  For  Scotland,  thanks 
be  to  God,  the  amity  and  intelligence  is  so  sound 
and  secret  between  the  two  crowns,  being  strength- 
ened by  consent  in  religion,  nearness  of  blood, 
and  continual  good  oflices  reciprocally  on  either 
side,  as  the  Spaniard  himself,  in  his  own  ploti 
thinketh  it  easier  to  alter  and  overthrow  the 
present  state  of  Scotland  than  to  remove  and  divide 
it  from  the  amity  of  England.  So  as  it  roust  be 
Spain  alone  that  we  should  fear,  which  should 
seem,  by  reason  of  its  spacious  dominions,  to  be  a 
great  overmatch.  The  conceit  whereof  maketh  roe 
call  to  mind  the  resemblance  of  an  ancient  writer 
in  physic;  who,  labouring  to  persuade  that  a 
physician  should  not  doubt  sometimes  to  purge 
his  patient,  though  he  seem  very  weak,  entereth 
into  a  distinction  of  weakness ;  and  saith,  there  is 
a  weakness  of  spirit,  and  a  weakness  of  body ; 
the  latter  whereof  he  compareth  unto  a  man  that 
were  otherwise  very  strong,  but  had  a  great  pack 
on  his  neck,  so  great  as  made  him  double  again, 
so  as  one  might  thrust  him  down  with  his  finger : 
which  similitude  and  distinction  both  may  he  fitly 
applied  to  matter  of  state;  for  some  states  are  ^ 
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weak  throQgli  want  of  means,  and  some  weak 
through  excess  of  burden ;  in  which  rank  I  do 
place  the  state  of  Spain,  which  having  outcom- 
passed  itself  in  embracing  too  mnch ;  and  being 
itself  but  a  barren  seed-plot  of  soldiers,  and  much 
decayed  and  exhausted  of  men  by  the  Indies,  and 
by  continual  wars ;  and  as  to  the  state  of  their 
treasure,  being  indebted  and  engaged  before  such 
times  as  they  waged  so  great  forces  in  France, 
and,  therefore,  much  more  since,  is  not  in  brief  an 
enemy  to  be  feared  by  a  nation  seated,  manned, 
furnished,  and  policed  as  is  England. 

Neither  is  this  spoken  by  guess,  for  the  ex- 
perience was  substantial  enough,  and  of  fresh 
memory  in  the  late  enterprise  of  Spain  upon 
England ;  what  time  all  that  goodly  shipping, 
which  in  that  voyage  was  consumed,  was  com- 
plete ;  what  time  his  forces  in  the  Low  Countries 
were  also  full  and  entire;  which  now  are  wasted 
to  a  fourth  part;  what  time  also  he  was  not 
entangled  with  the  matters  of  France,  but  was 
rather  like  to  receive  assistance  than  impediment 
from  his  friends  there,  in  respect  of  the  great 
Tigour  wherein  the  league  then  was,  while  the 
Duke  of  Guise  then  lived ;  and  yet,  nevertheless, 
this  great  preparation  passed  away  like  a  dream. 
The  invincible  navy  neither  took  any  one  bark 
of  ours,  neither  yet  once  offered  to  land ;  but  after 
they  had  been  well  beaten  and  chased,  made  a 
perambulation  about  the  northern  seas ;  ennobling 
many  coasts  with  wrecks  of  mighty  ships;  and  so 
returned  home  with  grreater  derbion  than  they  set 
forth  with  expectation. 

So  as  we  shall  not  need  much  confederacies 
and  succours,  which  he  saith  we  want  for  break- 
ing of  the  Spanish  invasion,  no,  though  the 
Spaniard  should  nestle  in  Britain,  and  supplant 
the  French,  and  get  some  port  towns  into  their 
bands  there,  which  is  yet  far  off,  yet  shall  he 
never  be  so  commodiously  seated  to  annoy  us,  as 
if  he  had  kept  the  Low  Countries :  and  we  shall 
lather  fear  him  as  a  wrangling  neighbour,  that 
may  trespass  now  and  then  upon  some  straggling 
ships  of  ours,  than  as  an  invader.  And  as  for 
our  confederacies,  God  hath  given  us  both  means 
and  minds  to  tender  and  relieve  the  states  of 
others ;  and  therefore  our  confederacies  are  rather 
of  honour  than  such  as  we  depend  upon.  And 
yet,  nevertheless,  the  Apostatas  and  Huguenots 
of  France  on  the  one  part,  for  so  he  ternieth  the 
whole  nobility  in  a  manner  of  France,  among  the 
which  a  great  part  is  of  his  own  religion;  which 
maintain  the  clear  and  unblemished  title  of  their 
lawful  and  natural  king  against  the  seditious 
populace,  and  the  beei^brewers  and  basket-makers 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  as  he  also  terms  them, 
on  the  other,  have  almost  brandied  away  between 
them  all  the  Duke  of  Parma^s  forces ;  and  I  sop- 
pose  the  very  mines  of  the  Indies  will  go  low,  or 
ever  the  one  be  ruined,  or  the  other  recovered. 
Neitlier  again  desire  we  better  confederacies  and 


leagues  than  Spain  itself  hath  provided  for  us: 
*«  Non  enlm  verbis  fcedera  confirmantur,  sed  iisdem 
utilitatibus.'*  We  know  to  how  many  states  the 
King  of  Spain  is  odious  and  suspected :  and  for 
ourselves  we  have  incensed  none  by  our  injuries, 
nor  made  any  jealous  of  our  ambition :  these  are 
in  rules  of  policy  the  firmest  contracts. 

Let  thus  much  be  said  in  answer  of  the  second 
branch,  concerning  the  number  of  exterior  ene- 
mies :  wherein  my  meaning  is  nothing  less  than 
to  attribute  our  felicity  to  our  policy;  or  to  nou- 
rish ourselves  in  the  humour  of  security.  But  I 
hope  we  shall  depend  upon  God  and  be  vigilant; 
and  ^en  it  will  be  seen  to  what  end  these  false 
alarms  will  come. 

In  the  third  branch  of  the  miseries  of  England, 
he  taketh  upon  him  to  play  the  prophet,  as  he 
hath  in  all  the  rest  played  the  poet;  and  will 
needs  divine  or  progrnosticate  the  great  troubles 
whereunto  this  realm  shall  fall  afler  her  majesty's 
times ;  as  if  he  that  hath  so  singular  a  gift  in 
lying  of  the  present  time  and  times  past,  had 
nevertheless  an  extraordinary  grace  in  telling 
truth  of  the  time  to  come;  or,  as  if  the  effect  of 
the  pope's  curses  of  England  were  upon  better 
adu^ice  adjourned  to  those  days.  It  is  true,  it  will 
be  misery  enough  for  this  realm,  whensoever  it 
shall  be,  to  lose  such  a  sovereigrn :  but,  for  the 
rest,  we  must  repose  ourselves  upon  the  good 
pleasure  of  God.  So  it  is  an  unjust  charge  in  the 
libeller  to  impute  an  accident  of  state  to  the  fault 
of  the  government. 

It  pleaseth  God  sometimes,  to  the  end  to  make 
men  depend  upon  him  the  more,  to  hide  from 
them  the  clear  sight  of  future  events;  and  to 
make  them  think  that  full  of  uncertainties  which 
proveth  certain  and  clear :  and  sometimes,  on  the 
other  side,  to  cross  men's  expectations,  and  to 
make  them  full  of  difficulty  and  perplexity  in 
that  which  they  thought  to  be  easy  and  assured* 
Neither  is  it  any  new  thing  for  the  titles  of  suc- 
cession in  monarchies  to  be  at  times  less  or  more 
declared.  King  Sebastbn  of  Portugal,  before 
his  journey  into  Afric,  declared  no  successor. 
The  cardinal,  though  he  were  of  extreme  age,  and 
were  much  importuned  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
knew  directly  of  six  or  seven  competitors  to  that 
crown,  yet  he  rather  established  I  know  not  what 
interims,  than  decided  the  titles,  or  designed  any 
certain  successor.  The  dukedom  of  Ferrara  is  at 
this  day,  after  the  death  of  the  prince  that  now 
liveth,  uncertain  in^  the  point  of  succession :  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  haih  declared  no  successor. 
Nay,  it  is  very  rare  in  hereditary  monarchies,  by 
any  act  of  stale,  or  any  recognition  or  oath  of  the 
people  in  the  collateral  line,  to  establish  a  suc- 
cessor. The  Duke  of  Orleans  succeeded  Charles 
VIII.  of  France,  but  was  never  declared  successor 
in  his  time.  Monsieur  d'Angulesme  also  suc- 
ceeded him,  but  without  any  designation.  Sons 
of  kings  themselves  oftentimes,  through  desire  to 
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fMgn  and  to  preTent  their  time,  wax  dangerous 
to  their  parents:  how  much  more  coosins  in  a 
more  remote  degree  t  It  is  lawful,  no  doubt,  and 
honourable,  if  the  case  require,  for  princes  to 
make  an  establishmeiit :  but,  as  it  was  said,  it  is 
rarely  practised  in  the  collateral  line.  Trajan, 
the  best  Emperor  of  Rome,  of  a  heathen,  that 
erer  was,  at  what  time  the  emperors  did  use  to 
design  successors,  not  so  much  to  avoid  the  un- 
certainty of  succession,  as  to  the  end  to  have 
<*participe8  curarum"  for  the  present  time,  be- 
cause their  empire  was  so  vast ;  at  what  time  also, 
adoptions  were  in  use,  and  himself  had  been 
adopted ;  yet  never  designed  a  successor,  but  by 
his  last 'Will  and  testament,  which  also  was 
thought  to  be  suborned  by  his  wife  Plotina  in 
the  favour  of  her  lover  Adrian. 

You  may  be  sure  that  nothing  hath  been  done 
to  prejudice  the  right;  and  there  can  be  but  one 
right.  But  one  thing  I  am  persuaded  of,  that  no 
King  of  Spain,  nor  Bishop  of  Rome,  shall  umpire 
or  promote  any  beneficiary,  or  feodatory  king,  as 
they  desigrned  to  do ;  even  when  the  Scots  queen 
lived,  whom  they  pretended  to  cherish.  I  will  not 
retort  the  matter  of  succession  upon  Spain,  but 
use  that  modesty  and  reverence  that  belongeth  to 
the  majesty  of  so  great  a  king,  though  an  enemy. 
And  so  much  for  this  third  branch. 

The  fourth  branch  he  maketh  to  be  touching  the 
overthrow  of  the  nobility,  and  the  oppression  of 
the  people:  wherein  though  he  may  percase 
abuse  the  simplicity  of  any  foreigner ;  yet  to  an 
Englishman,  or  any  that  heareth  of  the  present 
condition  of  Elngland,  he  will  appear  to  be  a  man 
of  singular  audacity,  and  worthy  to  be  employed 
in  the  defence  of  any  paradox.  And,  surely,  if 
ke  would  needs  have  defaced  the  general  state  of 
England,  at  this  time,  he  should  in  wisdom  rather 
have  made  some  frierly  declamation  against  the 
«xcess  of  superfluity  and  delicacy  of  our  times, 
than  to  have  insisted  upon  the  misery  and  poverty 
and  depopulation  of  the  land,  as  may  sufficiently 
appear  by  that  which  hath  been  said. 

But,  nevertheless,  to  follow  this  man  in  his  own 
steps:  first,  concerning  the  nobility;  it  is  true, 
that  there  have  been  in  ages  past,  noblemen,  as  I 
take  it,  both  of  greater  possessions  and  of  greater 
command  and  sway  than  they  are  at  this  day. 
One  reason  why  the  possessions  are  less,  I  con- 
ceive to  be,  because  certain  sumptuous  veins  and 
humours  of  expense,  as  apparel,  gaming,  main- 
taining of  a  kind  of  followers,  and  the  like,  do 
reign  more  than  they  did  in  times  past.  Another 
reason  is,  because  noblemen  now-a-days  do  deal 
better  with  their  younger  sons  than  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  heretofore,  whereby  the  principal 
house  receiveth  many  abatements.  Touching  the 
command,  which  is  not  indeed  so  great  as  it  hath 
been,  I  take  it  rather  to  be  a  commendation  of  the 
time,  than  otherwise:  for  men  were  wont  fiic- 
tiously  to  depend  upon  noblemen,  whereof  ensued 


many  partialities  and  divisions,  besides  mmtk 
interruption  of  justice,  while  the  great  ones  did 
seek  to  bear  out  those  that  did  depend  upon  them* 
So  as  the  kings  of  this  realm,  finding  long  since 
that  kind  of  commandment  in  noblemen  unsafe 
unto  their  crown,  and  inconvenient  unto  their 
people,  thought  meet  to  restrain  the  same  by  pro- 
vision of  laws ;  whereupon  grew  the  statute  of 
retainers ;  so  as  men  now  depend  upon  the  prince 
and  the  laws,  and  upon  no  other;  a  matter  which 
hath  also  a  congruity  with  the  nature  of  the  time, 
as  may  be  seeta  in  other  countries;  namely,  in 
Spain,  where  their  grandees  are  nothing  so  potent 
and  80  absolute  as  they  have  been  in  times  past. 
But  otherwise,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  the 
rights  and  pre-eminencies  of  the  nobility  were 
never  more  duly  and  exactly  preserved  unto  them, 
than  they  have  been  in  her  majesty's  time ;  the 
precedence  of  knights  given  to  the  younger  sons 
of  barons;  no  subpoenas  awarded  against  the 
nobility  out  of  the  chancery,  but  letters;  no 
answer  upon  oath,  but  upon  honour :  besides  m 
number  of  other  privileges  in  parliament,  court, 
and  country.  So,  likewise,  for  the  countenance 
of  her  mtgesty  and  the  state,  in  lieutenancies, 
commissions,  offices,  and  the  like,  there  was 
never  a  more  honourable  and  graceful  regard  had 
of  the  nobility ;  neither  was  there  ever  a  more 
faithful  remembrancer  and  exactor  of  all  these 
particular  pre-eminencies  unto  them;  nor  a  more 
diligent  searcher  and  register  of  their  pedigrees, 
alliances,  and  all  memorials  of  honour,  than  that 
man,  whom  he  chargeth  to  have  overthrown  the 
nobility ;  because  a  few  of  them  by  immoderate 
expense  are  decayed,  according  to  the  humour  of 
the  time,  which  he  hath  not  been  able  to  resist, 
no,  not  in  his  own  house.  And  as  for  attainders, 
there  have  been  in  thirty-five  years,  but  five  of 
any  of  the  nobility,  whereof  but  two  came  to 
execution;  and  one  of  them  was  accompanied 
with  restitution  of  blood  in  the  children:  yea,  all 
of  them,  except  Westmoreland,  were  such,  as, 
whether  it  were  by  favour  of  law  or  government, 
their  heirs  have,  or  are  like  to  have^  a  great  part 
of  their  possessions.  And  so  much  for  the 
nobility. 

Touching  the  oppression  of  the  people,  he  men- 
tioneth  four  points. 

1.  The  consumption  of  people  in  the  wars. 

2.  The  interruption  of  traffic 

3.  The  corruption  of  justice. 

4.  The  multitude  of  taxations.  Unto  all  which 
points  there  needeth  no  long  speech.  For  the  first, 
thanks  be  to  God,  the  benediction  of  «*  Crescite'* 
and  «^  Multiplicaniini,**  is  not  so  weak  upon  this 
realm  of  England,  but  the  population  thereof  may 
afibrd  such  loss  of  men  as  were  sufficient  for  the 
making  our  late  wars,  and  were  in  a  perpetuity, 
without  being  seen  either  in  city  or  country.  We 
read,  that  when  the  Romans  did  take^cense  of 
their  people,  whereby  the  citizens  were  numbered 
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by  the  poll  in  the  beginning  of  m  great  war;  and 
afterwards  again  at  the  ending,  there  sometimes 
wanted  m  third  part  of  the  number :  bat  let  oar 
muster-books  be  perused,  those,  I  say,  that  certify 
Ibe  number  of  all  fighting  men  in  erery  shire,  of 
««Ticesimo^  of  the  queen;  at  what  time,  except 
m  handful  of  soldiers  in  the  Low  Countries,  we 
eipended  no  men  in  tiie  wars ;  and  now  again,  at 
this  present  time,  and  there  will  appear  small 
diminution.  There  be  many  tokens  in  this  realm 
rather  of  press  and  surcharge  of  people,  than  of 
want  and  depopulation,  which  were  before  recited. 
Besides,  it  is  a  better  condition  of  inward  peace 
to  be  accompanied  with  some  exercise  of  no  dan- 
gerous war  in  foreign  parts,  than  to  be  utterly 
without  apprentisage  of  war,  whereby  people 
grow  effeminate  and  unpractised  when  occasion 
shall  be.  And  it  is  no  small  strength  unto  the 
lealm,  that  in  these  wars  of  exercise  and  not  of 
peril,  so  many  of  our  people  are  trained,  and  so 
many  of  our  nobility  and  gentlemen  have  been 
made  excellent  leaders  both  by  sea  and  land.  As 
for  that  he  objecteth,  we  have  no  provision  for 
soldiers  at  their  return ;  though  that  point  hath 
not  been  altogether  neglected,  yet  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart,  that  it  were  more  ample  than  it  is ; 
tiiough  I  have  read  and  heard,  that  in  all  estates, 
upon  cashiering  and  disbanding  of  soldiers,  many 
bare  endured  necessity. 

For  the  stopping  of  traffic,  as  I  referred  myself 
to  the  muster-books  for  the  first,  so  I  refer  myself 
to  the  custom-books  upon  this,  which  will  not  lie, 
and  do  make  demonstration  of  no  abatement  at  all 
in  theise  last  years,  but  rather  of  rising  and  in- 
crease. We  know  of  many  in  London  and  other 
places  that  are  within  a  small  time  greatly  come 
np  and  made  rich  by  merchandising :  and  a  man 
may  speak  within  his  compass,  and  affirm,  that 
our  prizes  by  sea  have  countenrailed  any  prizes 
upon  us. 

And,  as  to  the  justice  of  this  realm,  it  is  true, 
"^at  cunning  and  wealth,  have  bred  many  suits 
and  debates  in  law.  But  let  those  points  be  con- 
sidered :  the  integrity  and  sufficiency  of  those 
which  supply  the  judicial  places  in  the  queen's 
courts ;  the  good  laws  that  have  been  made  in 
her  majesty's  time  against  informers  and  pro- 
moters, and  for  the  bettering  of  trials ;  the  example 
of  severity  which  is  used  in  the  Star  Chamber,  in 
oppressing  forces  and  frauds ;  the  diligence  and 
stoutness  that  is  used  by  justices  of  assizes,  in 
encountering  all  countenancing  and  bearing  ot 
causes  in  the  country,  by  their  authorities  and 
wisdom ;  the  great  favours  that  have  been  used 
towards  copyholders  and  customary  tenants,  which 
were  in  ancient  times  merely  at  the  discretion 
and  mercy  of  the  lord,  and  are  now  continually 
relieved  from  hard  dealing,  in  chancery  and  other 
courts  of  equity :  I  say,  let  these  and  many  other 
points  be  considered,  and  men  will  worthily  con- 


ceive an  honourable  opinion  of  the  justice  «f 
England. 

Now  to  the  points  of  levies  and  distributions 
of  money,  which  he  calleth  exactions.  First,  very 
coldly,  he  is  not  abashed  to  bring  in  the  gathering 
for  Paul's  steeple  and  the  lottery  trifles ;  whereof 
the  former,  being  but  a  voluntary  collection  of 
that  men  were  freely  disposed  to  give,  never  grew 
to  so  great  a  sum  as  was  sufficient  to  finish  the 
work  for  which  it  was  appointed :  and  so,  I  ima- 
gine, it  was  converted  into  some  other  use ;  like 
to  that  gathering  which  was  for  the  fortifications 
of  Paris ;  save  that  the  gathering  for  Paris  came 
to  a  much  greater,  though,  as  I  have  heard,  no 
competent  sum.  And,  for  the  lottery,  it  was  but 
a  novelty  devised  and  followed  by  some  particu* 
lar  persons,  and  only  allowed  by  the  state,  being 
as  a  gain  of  hazard  :  wherein  if  any  gain  was,  it 
was  because  many  men  thought  scorn,  after  they 
had  fallen  from  their  greater  hopes,  to  fetch  thek 
odd  money.  Then  he  mentioneth  loans  and  privy 
seals :  wherein  he  showeth  great  ignorance  and 
indiscretion,  considering  the  payments  back  again 
have  been  very  good  and  certain,  and  much  for 
her  majesty's  honour.  Indeed,  in  other  princes* 
times  it  was  not  wont  to  be  so.  And,  thereforey 
though  the  name  be  not  so  pleasant,  yet  the  use 
of  them  in  our  times  have  been  with  small  griev- 
ance. He  reckoneth  also  new  customs  upon 
cloths,  and  new  impost  upon  wines.  In  that  of 
cloths,  he  is  deceived ;  for  the  ancient  rate  of 
custom  upon  cloths  was  not  raised  by  her  majesty, 
but  by  Queen  Mary,  a  Catholic  queen :  and  hath 
been  commonly  continued  by  her  majesty,  except 
he  mean  the  computation  of  the  odd  yards,  which 
in  strict  duty  was  ever  answerable,  though  the 
error  were  but  lately  looked  into,  or  rather  the 
toleration  taken  away.  And  to  that  of  wines, 
being  a  foreign  merchandise,  and  but  a  delicacy, 
and  of  those  which  might  be  forborne,  there  hatb 
been  some  increase  of  imposition,  which  can 
rather  make  the  price  of  wine  higher,  than  the 
merchant  poorer.  Lastly,  touching  the  number 
of  subsidies,  it  is  true,  that  her  majesty,  in  respect 
of  the  great  charges  of  her  wars,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  against  such  a  lord  of  treasure  as  is  the  King 
of  Spain ;  having  for  her  part  no  Indies  nor  mines, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  crown  of  England  being 
such,  as  they  less  grate  upon  the  people  than  the 
revenues  of  any  crown  or  state  in  Europe,  hath, 
by  the  assent  of  parliament,  according  to  the 
ancient  customs  of  this  realm,  received  divers 
subsidies  of  her  people,  which,  as  they  have  been 
employed  upon  the  defence  and  preservation  of 
the  subject,  not  upon  excessive  buildings,  nor 
upon  immoderate  donatives,  nor  upon  triumphs 
and  pleasures;  or  any  the  like  veins  of  dissip*- 
tion  of  treasure,  which  have  been  familiar  to 
many  kings:  so  have  they  been  yielded  with 
great  good-wUl  and  cheerftilness,  as  may  appear 
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Bkewiiem  f iiiliifl ;  wluekhcr 
IkdcM  kuk  Bot  pat  ui  ve.  TWjksie  Wn 
taxed  also  aai  MMOMd  with  a  fcfj  ligkt  aad 
featk  Inad ;  aai  tkcj  ksfe  beea 
m  mtf  be»  »  b^  appear  im  tint  Ikt  anicstj 
^  twice,  to  spare  tlie  subject,  Imk  sold  of  her 
Bat  he  tint  shall  look  into  ocJmt 
rssd  coasidcr  tlie  toes,  wmi  talliagea, 
ti  assixes,  aad  tlie  like,  that 
are  everywhere  ia  ase,  will  liod  that  the  Eaglish- 
saa  is  the  oiost  anster  of  his  own  ralnation,  and 
the  least  bitlea  in  his  pone  of  aaj  aatioD  of  Ea- 
ffope.  Naj,  evea  at  tius  iastaat  in  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  pioneen  do  stiU 
work  in  the  Indian  mines,  the  Jesaits  most  plaj 
the  pioneers, and  mine  into  the  Spaniards*  purses; 
and,  ander  the  e<^oor  of  a  ghostl  j  ezbortatioD, 
eoatriTe  the  greatest  ezaetion  that  erer  was  in  any 


■dcxtoUiaga 
fofciga  jnrindirtkm.    And  as  Ibr  the  oath,  it  waa 

I  altered  bj  hcran^estj  into  a  BMxe  gsnefkl  Dorm; 
the  hanhneas  of  the  same  aad  appcllatioa  sC 
supicaie  head  was  Rmored;  aad  the  peaaltj  of 

,  the  refusal  thereof  tamed   iato  a  disabk 


Thes  mneh,  in  answer  of  dieae  ealamniatioDS, 
I  bare  thought  good  to  note  tooehing  the  present 
state  of  England ;  wbieh  state  is  socb,  that  wbo- 
•oerer  hath  been  an  architect  in  the  frune  thereof^ 
nnder  t&e  blessing  of  God,  and  the  Tirtnes  of  oar 
soreretgn,  needed  not  to  be  ashamed  of  his  work. 

IIL  Of  the  proeeedings  against  the  pretended 

Gatholies,  whether  thej  ha^e  bee&Tuteit,  or 

moderate  and  necessary. 

I  find  her  ms^esty*8  proceedings  ganeraUy  to 

ha:fe  been  groanded  upon  two  principles:  the 


That  consciences  are  not  to  be  forced,  hot  to  be 
won  and  reduced  by  the  force  of  troth,  by  the  aid 
of  time,  and  the  use  of  all  good  means  of  instruc- 
tion or  persoasion :  the  other. 

That  causes  of  cooscienee,  when  they  exceed 
their  bounds,  and  prore  to  be  matter  of  ^Mslion, 
lose  their,  nature;  and  that  sovereign  princes 
ought  distinctly  to  punish  the  practice  or  con- 
tempt, though  coloured  with  the  pretences  of  con- 
science and  religion. 

According  to  these  two  principles,  her  majesty, 
at  her  coming  to  the  crown,  utterly  disliking  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  had 
used  by  terror  and  rigour  to  seek  commandment 
over  men's  faiths  and  consciences ;  although,  as 
a  prince  of  great  wisdom  and  magnanimity,  she 
suffered  but  the  exercise  of  one  religion,  yet  her 
proceedings  towards  the  Papists  were  with  great 
lenity,  expecting  the  good  effects  which  time 
might  work  in  them. 

And  therefore  her  majesty  reriyed  not  the  laws 
made  in  twenty-eighth,  and  thirty-fifth,  of  her 
Other's  reign,  whereby  the  oath  of  supremacy 
might  have  been  offered  at  the  king's  pleasure  to 
any  subject,  though  he  kept  his  conscience  never 
so  modestly  to  himself;  and  the  refusal  to  take 
the  same  oath,  without  fiirther  circumstance,  was 
made  treason :  but,  contrariwise,  her  majesty  not 


take  any  pnaaocioo,  or  to 
and  yet  that  with  a  liberty  of  being 
shaU 


aay  charge; 


daring 


therein,  if  any 
his  life. 

Bat  after  many  yean  toleratioB  of  a  maltitada 
of  fiKtioos  Papists,  when  Pias  Qaintas  had  gu 
communicated  her  majesty,  aad  the  bill  of  ex- 
communication was  published  in  Loodon,  where- 
by her  majesty  was  in  a  suit  proacrihed,  sad  all 
her  subjects  drawn  apon  pain  of  damaatina  firom 
her  obedience;  and  that  thereapoa,  as  npoa  a 
principal  motive  or  preparative,  followed  the  re- 
bdlioo  in  the  north;  yet,  notwithstanding,  be. 
eanae  many  of  those  evil  humoan  vrcre  by  that 
rebellioQ  partly  parged,  and  that  she  feared  at 
that  time  no  foreign  invasioB,  and  arach  leas  the 
attempts  of  any  within  the  realsl^  not  backed  by 
soBM  foreign  saeeoon  from  withoat;  she  ooo- 
tentsd  hemdf  to  make  a  law  agaiast  that  special 
case  of  bringing  in,  or  publishing  of  bulls  or  the 
like  instruments;  whereunto  was  added  a  prohi- 
bition, not  upon  pain  of  tieaaoii,  but  of  an  infi»- 
nor  degree  of  punishment,  against  bringing  in  of 
^  Agnus  Dei's,''  hallowed  beads,  and  sodi  other 
merchandise  of  Rome,  as  are  well  known  not  to 
be  any  essential  part  of  the  Reman  rdigion,  but 
only  to  be  used  in  practice  as  love-tokeiis,  to  en- 
chant and  bewitch  the  people's  affectiou  frost 
their  allegiance  to  their  natural  sovereign.  In  all 
other  points  her  majesty  continued  her  former 
lenity. 

But  when,  about  the  twentiedi  year  of  her 
reign,  she  had  discovered  in  the  King  of  Spain 
an  intention  to  invade  her  dominions«  and  that  a 
principal  pobt  of  the  plot  was  to  prepare  a  party 
within  the  realm  that  might  adhere  to  the  foreign- 
er;  and  that  the  seminaries  began  to  blossom  and 
to  send  forth  daily  priests  and  professed  men, 
who  should  by  vow,  taken  at  shrift,  reconcile  her 
subjects  from  her  obedience ;  yea,  and  bind  many 
of  them  to  attempt  against  her  majesty's  sacred 
person;  and  that,  by  the  poison  they  spread,  the 
humours  of  most  Papists  were  altered,  and  that 
they  were  no  more  Papists  in  custom,  but  Papists 
in  treasonable  faction :  then  were  there  new  laws 
made  for  the  punishment  of  such  as  should  sub- 
mit themselves  to  reconcilements  or  renunciations 
of  obedience.  For  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  * 
this  manner  of  reconcilement  in  confession,  is  of 
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ihe  same  nature  and  operation  that  tiie  bull  itself 
vas  of,  with  this  only  diflference,  that  whereas 
the  biUl  assoiled  the  sabjects  from  their  obedi- 
ence at  once,  the  other  doth  it  one  by  one.  And 
^erefore  it  is  both  more  secret,  and  more  insinu- 
atiye  into  the  conscience,  being  joined  with  no 
less  matter  than  an  absolution  from  mortal  sin. 
And  because  it  was  a  treason  carried  in  the 
cloads,  and  in  wonderful  secrecy,  and  came  sel- 
dom to  light;  and  that  there  was  no  presumption 
thereof  so  great  as  the  recusants  to  come  to  di- 
Tine  service,  because  it  was  set  down  by  their 
decrees,  that  to  come  to  church  before  reconcile- 
ment, was  to  live  in  schism;  but  to  come  to 
church  after  reconcilement,  was  absolutely  here- 
tical and  damnable:  therefore  there  were  added 
new  laws,  containing*  a  punishment  pecuniary 
against  the  recusants,  not  to  enforce  consciences, 
but  to  enfeeble  those  of  whom  it  rested  indifferent 
and  ambiguous,  whether  they  were  reconciled  or 
not  For  there  is  no  doubt,  but  if  the  law  of  re- 
cusancy, which  is  challenged  to  be  so  extreme 
and  rigorous,  were  thus  qualified,  that  any  recu- 
sant that  shall  voluntarily  come  in  and  take  his 
oath,  that  he  or  she  were  never  reconciled,  should 
immediately  be  discharged  of  the  penalty  and 
forfeiture  of  the  law ;  they  would  be  so  far  from 
liking  well  of  that  mitigation,  as  they  would  cry 
out  it  was  made  to  entrap  them.  And  when,  not- 
withstanding all  this  provision,  this  poison  was 
dispersed  so  secretly,  as  that  there  were  no  means 
to  stay  it,  but  to  restrain  the  merchants  that 
brought  it  in ;  then  was  there  lastly  added  a  law, 
whereby  such  seditious  priests  of  the  new  erec 
tion  were  exiled ;  and  those  that  were  at  that  time 
within  the  land  shipped  over,  and  so  commanded 
to  keep  hence  upon  pain  of  treason. 

This  hath  been  the  proceeding  with  that  sort, 
though  iittermingled  not  only  with  sundry  ex- 
amples of  her  majesty's  grace,  towards  such  as 
in  her  wisdom  she  knew  to  be  Papists  in  con- 
science, and  not  in  faction ;  but  also  with  an  ex- 
traordinary mitigation  towards  the  offenders  in 
the  highest  degree  convicted  by  law,  if  they 
would  protest,  that  in  case  this  reahn  should  be 
invaded  with  a  foreign  army,  by  the  pope's  au- 
thority, for  the  Catholic  cause,  as  they  term  it, 
they  would  take  part  with  her  majesty,  and  not 
adhere  to  her  enemies. 

And  whereas  he  saith  no  priest  dealt  in  matter 
of  state,  Ballard  only  excepted ;  it  appeareth  by 
the  records  of  the  confession  of  the  said  Ballard, 
and  sundry  other  priests,  that  all  priests  at  that 
time  generally  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
invasion  then  intended,  and  afterwards  pnt  in 
act;  and  had  received  instructions  not  only  to 
move  an  expectation  in  the  people  of  a  change, 
bat  also  to  ^e  their  vows  and  promises  in  shrift 

*  to  adhere  to  the  foreigner ;  insomuch  that  one  of 
their  principal  heads  vaunted  himself  in  a  letter 

•  of  the  device,  saying,  that  it  was  a  point  the 


counsel  of  England  would  never  dream-  of,  who 
wonld  imagine  that  they  .should  practise  with 
some  nobleman  to  make  him  head  of  their  fao* 
tion;  whereas  they  took  a  course  only  to  deal 
with  the  people,  and  them  so  severally,  as  any 
one  apprehended  should  be  able  to  appeal  no 
more  than  himself,  except  the  priests,  who  he 
knew  would  reveal  nothing  that  was  uttered  in 
confession :  so  innocent  was  this  princely  priestly 
function,  which  this  man  taketh  to  be  but  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  and  thinketh  it  reason  it  should 
have  free  exercise  throughout  the  land. 

IV.  Of  the  disturbance  of  the  quiet  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  to  what  causes  it  may  be  justly  as- 
signed. 

It  is  indeed  a  question,  which  those  that  look 
into  matters  of  state  do  well  know  to  fall  out  very 
oftei^;  though  this  libeller  seemeth  to  be  more 
ignorant  thereof,  whether  the  ambidon  of  the  more 
mighty  state,  or  the  jealousy  of  the  less  mighty 
state,  is  to  be  charged  with  breach  of  amity. 
Hereof,  as  there  may  be  many  examples,  so  there 
is  one  so  proper  unto  the  present  matter  as  though 
it  were  many  yeare  since,  yet  it  seemeth  to  be  m 
parable  of  these  times,  and,  namely,  of  tne  pro- 
ceedings of  Spain  and  England. 

The  states,  then,  which  answered  to  these  two 
now,  were  Macedon  and  Athens.  Consider, 
therefore,  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
Philips,  of  Macedon  and  Spain ;  he  of  Macedon 
aspired  to  the  monarchy  of  Greece,  as  he  of  Spain 
doth  of  Europe;  but  more  apparently  than  the 
firet,  because  that  design  was  discovered  in  his 
father  Charles  V.,  and  so  left  him  by  descent ; 
whereas  Philip  of  Macedon  was  the  first  of  the 
kings  of  that  nation  which  fixed  so  great  conceits 
in  his  breast.  The  couroe  which  this  King  of 
Macedon  held  was  not  so  much  by  great  armies 
and  invasions,  though  these  wanted  not  when  the 
case  required,  but  by  practice,  by  sowing  of  fac- 
tions in  states,  and  by  obliging  sundry  particular 
peraons  of  greathess.  The  state  of  opposition 
against  his  ambitious  proceedings  was  only  the 
state  of  Athens,  as  now  is  the  state  of  England 
against  Spain.  For  Lacedsmon  and  Thebes 
were  both  low,  as  France  is  now ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  states  of  Greece  were,  in  power  and  terri- 
tories, fiir  inferior.  The  people  of  Athens  were 
exceedingly  affected  to  peace,  and  weary  of  ex- 
pense. But  the  point  which  I  chiefly  make  the 
comparison,  was  that  of  the  oratora,  which  were 
as  counselloro  to  a  popular  state ;  such  as  were 
sharpest  sighted,  and  looked  deepest  into  the  pro- 
jects and  spreading  of  the  Macedonians,  doubting 
still  that  the  fire,  after  it  licked  up  the  neighbour 
states,  and  made  itself  opportuni^  to  pass,  would 
at  last  take  hold  of  the  dominions  of  Athens  with 
so  great  advantages,  as  they  should  not  be  able  to 
remedy  it,  were  ever  charged  both  by  the  declara- 
tions of  the  King  of  Macedon,  and  by  the  impute* 
tion  of  such  Athenians  as  were  corrupted  to  be  l>f 
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Ills  faetioDt  as  tiie  kindlera  of  troobles,  and  db- 
larbers  of  the  peace  and  leagaes:  but  as  that 
party  was  in  Athens  too  mighty,  so  as  it  disoonn- 
tenanced  the  trae  counsels  of  the  orators,  and  so 
bred  the  rain  of  that  state,  and  accomplished  the 
ends  of  that  Philip :  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a 
monarchy,  where  there  are  commonly  better  in- 
telligences and  resolutions  than  in  a  popular  state, 
those  plots,  as  they  are  detected  already,  so  they 
will  be  resisted  and  made  frustrate. 

But  to  follow  the  libeller  in  his  own  coarse ; 
the  sum  of  that  which  he  delivereth  concerning 
the  imputation,  as  well  of  the  interruption  of  the 
amity  between  the  crowns  of  England  and  of 
Spain,  as  the  disturbance  of  the  general  peace  of 
Christendom,  unto  the  English  proceedings,  and 
not  to  the  ambitious  appetites  of  Spain,  may  be 
reduced  into  three  points. 

1.  Touching  the  proceeding  of  Spain  and  Eng- 
land towards  their  neighbour  states. 

2.  Touching  the  proceeding  of  Spain  and  Eng- 
land between  themselves. 

3.  Touching  the  articles  and  conditions  which 
it  pleaseth  him,  as  it  were  in  the  behalf  of  Eng- 
land, to  pen  and  propose  for  the  treating  and  con- 
cluding of  a  universal  peace. 

In  the  first  he  discovereth  how  the  King  of 
Spain  never  offered  molestation,  neither  unto  the 
states  of  Italy,  upon  which  he.  confineth  by 
Naples  and  Milan;  neiUier  unto  the  states  of 
Germany,  unto  whom  he  confineth  by  a  part  of 
Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries ;  nor  unto  Por- 
tugal, till  it  was  devolved  to  him  in  title,  upon 
which  he  confineth  by  Spain ;  but  contrariwise, 
as  one  that  had  in  precious  regard  the  peace  of 
Christendom,  he  designed  from  the  beginning  to 
turn  his  whole  forces  upon  the  Turk.  Only  he 
confesseth,  that,  agreeable  to  his  devotion,  which 
apprehended  as  well  the  purging  of  Christendom 
from  heresies,  as  the  enlarging  thereof  upon  the 
Infidels,  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  succours  unto 
the  French  kings  against  the  Huguenots,  espe- 
cially being  their  own  subjects :  whereas,  on  the 
other  side,  **  England,'*  as  he  aflirmeth,  «» hath 
not  only  sowed  troubles  and  dissensions  in 
France  and  Scotland,  the  one  their  neighbour 
upon  the  continent,  the  other  divided  only  by  the 
narrow  seas,  but  also  hath  actually  invaded  both 
kingdoms.  For,  as  for  the  matters  of  the  Low 
Countries,  they  belong  to  the  dealings  which  have 
passed  by  Spain.*' 

In  answer  whereof,  it  is  worthy  the  considera- 
tion how  it  pleased  God  in  that  king  to  cross  one 
passion  by  another ;  and,  namely,  that  passion 
which  might  have  proved  dangerous  unto  all 
Europe,  which  was  his  ambition,  by  another 
which  was  only  hurtful  to  himself  and  his  own, 
which  was  wrath  and  indigrnation  towards  his 
subjects  of  the  Netherlands.  For  after  that  he 
was  settled  in  his  kingdom,  and  freed  from  some 
Um  of  the  Turk,  revolving  his  father's  design  in 


aspiring  to  tiie  monarchy  of  Rnrope,  casting  his^ 
eye  principally  upon  the  two  potent  kingdoms  of 
France  and  England;  and  remembering  how  his 
father  had  once  promised  unto  himself  the  con 
quest  of  the  one;  and  how  himself  by  marriage 
had  lately  bad  some  possession  of  the  other ;  and 
seeing  that  diversity  of  religion  was  entered  into 
both  these  realms;  and  that  France  was  fallen 
unto  princes  weak,  and  in  minority ;  and  England 
unto  the  government  of  a  lady,  in  whom  he  did 
not  expect  that  policy  of  government,  magnani- 
mity, and  felicity,  which  since  he  hath  proved, 
concluded,  as  the  Spaniards  are  great  waiters 
upon  time,  and  ground  their  plots  deep,  upon  two 
points ;  the  one  to  profess  an  extraordinary  pa- 
tronage and  defence  of  the  Roman  religion,  making 
account  thereby  to  have  factions  in  both  king- 
doms :  in  England,  a  faction  directly  against  the 
state ;  in  France,  a  faction  that  did  consent  indeed 
in  religion  with  the  king,  and  therefore  at  first 
show  should  seem.unproper  to  make  a  party  for 
a  foreigner.  But  he  foresaw  well  enough  that  the 
King  of  France  should  be  forced,  to  the  end  to 
retain  peace  and  obedience,  to  yield  in  some 
things  to  those  of  the  religion,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly alienate  the  fiery  and  more  violent  sort 
of  Papists ;  which  preparation  in  the  people  added 
to  the  ambition  of  the  family  of  Guise,  which  he 
nourished  for  an  instrument,  would  in  the  end 
make  a  party  for  him  against  the  state,  as  since 
it  proved,  and  might  well  have  done  long  before, 
as  may  well  appear  by  the  mention  of  league  and 
associations,  which  is  above  twenty-five  years 
old  in  France. 

The  other  point  he  concluded  upon,  was,  that 
his  Low  Countries  was  the  aptest  place  both  for 
ports  and  shipping,  in  respect  of  England,  and 
for  situations  in  respect  of  France,  havings  goodly 
frontier  towns  upon  that  realm,  and  joining  also 
upon  Germany,  whereby  they  might  receive  in  at 
pleasure  any  forces  of  Almaigns,  to  annoy  and 
offend  either  kingdom.  The  impediment  was  the 
inclination  of  the  people,  which,  receiving  a  won- 
derful commodity  of  trades  out  of  both  realms, 
especially  of  England ;  and  having  been  in 
ancient  league  and  confederacy  witli  our  nation, 
and  having  been  also  homagers  unto  France,  he 
knew  would  be  in  no  wise  disposed  to  either 
war :  whereupon  he  resolved  to  reduce  them  to  a 
martial  government,  like  unto  that  which  he  had 
established  in  Naples  and  Milan;  upon  which 
suppression  of  their  liberties  ensued  the  defection 
of  those  provinces.  And  about  the  same  time  the 
reformed  religion  found  entrance  in  the  same 
countries ;  so  as  the  king,  inflamed  with  the  re- 
sistance he  found  in  the  first  part  of  his  plots,  and 
also  because  he  might  not  dispense  with  his  otiier 
principle  in  yielding  to  any  toleration  of  religion; 
and  withal  expecting  a  shorter  work  of  it  than  he 
found,  became  passionately  bent  to  reconquer 
those  countries;  wherein  he  hath  consumed  infi— 
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she  treasure  and  forces.  And  this  is  the  tnie 
cause,  if  a  roan  will  look  into  it,  that  hath  made 
the  King  of  Spain  so  good  a  neighbour ;  namely, 
^at  he  was  so  entangled  with  the  wars  of  the 
Low  Countries  as  he  could  not  intend  any  other 
enterprise.  Besides,  in  enterprising  upon  Italy,  he 
doubted  first  the  displeasure  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
with  whom  he  meant  to  run  a  course  of  straight 
conjunction ;  also  he  doubted  it  might  inyite  the 
Turk  to  return.  And  for  German^,  he  had  a 
fresh  example  of  his  &ther,  who,  when  he  had  an- 
nexed unto  the  dominions  which  he  now  possess- 
eth,  &e  empire  of  Almaign,  nevertheless  sunk  in 
that  enterprise;  whereby  he  preceiyed  that  the 
nation  was  of  too  strong  a  composition  for  him  to 
deal  withal :  though  not  long  since,  by  practice, 
he  could  haye  been  contented  to  snatch  up  in  the 
East  the  country  of  Embden.  For  Portogal, 
first,  the  kings  thereof  were  good  sons  to  the  see 
of  Rome ;  next,  he  had  no  colour  of  quarrel  or  pre- 
tence; thirdly,  they  were  officious  unto  him:  yet, 
if  you  will  believe  the  Genoese,  who  otherwise 
writeth  much  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the 
kings  of  Spain,  itseemeth  he  had  a  good  mind  to 
make  himself  a  way  into  that  kingdom,  seeing  that, 
for  that  purpose,  as  he  reporteth,  he  did  artificially 
nourish  the  young  King  Sebastian  in  the  voyage 
of  Afric,  expeciing  that  overthrow  which  followed. 

As  for  his  intention  to  war  upon  the  infidels 
and  Turks,  it  maketh  me  think  what  Francis 
Guicciardine,  a  wise  writer  of  history,  speaketh 
of  his  great-grandfather,  making  a  judgment  of 
him  as  historiographers  use ;  that  he  did  always 
mask  and  veil  his  appetites  with  a  demonstration 
of  a  devout  and  holy  intention  to  the  advancement 
of  the  church  and  the  public  good.  His  father, 
also,  when  he  received  advertisement  of  the  tak- 
ing of  the  French  king,  prohibited  all  ringings, 
and  bonfires,  and  other  tokens  of  joy ;  and  said, 
those  were  to  be  reserved  for  victories  upon  infi- 
dels ;  on  whom  he  meant  never  to  war.  Many  a 
cruzado  hath  the  Bishop  of  Rome  granted  to  him 
and  his  predecessors  upon  that  colour,  which 
all  have  been  spent  upon  the  effusion  of  Christian 
blood  :  and  now  this  year  the  levies  of  Germans, 
which  should  have  been  made  underhand  for 
France,  were  coloured  with  the  pretence  of  war 
upon  the  Turk :  which  the  princes  of  Germany 
descrying,  not  only  break  the  levies,  but  threaten- 
ed the  commissioners  to  hang  the  next  that  should 
offer  the  like  abuse :  so  that  this  form  of  dissem- 
bling is  familiar,  and,  as  it  were,  hereditary  to  the 
King  of  Spain. 

And  as  for  his  succours  given  to  the  French 
king  against  the  Protestants,  he  could  not  choose 
but  accompany  the  pernicious  counsels  which 
still  he  gave  to  the  French  kings,  of  breaking 
their  edicts,  and  admitting  of  no  pacification,  but 
pursuing  their  subjects  with  mortal  war,  with 
some  offer  of  aids;  nvhich  having  promised,  he 
sould  not  but  in  some  small  degree  perform: 
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whereby  also  the  subject  of  France,  namely,  th» 
violent  Papist,  was  inured  to  depend  upon  Spain* 
And  so  much  for  the  King  of  Spain's  proceeding 
towards  other  states. 

Now  for  ours:  and  first  touching  the  poi«ft 
wherein  he  chargeth  us  to  be  the  authors  of 
troubles  in  Scotland  and  France ;  it  will  appear 
to  any  that  have  been  well  informed  of  the  me^ 
moirs  of  these  affairs,  that  the  troubles  of  those^ 
kingdoms  were  indeed  chiefly  kindled  by  one  and 
the  same  family  of  the  Guise :  a  family,  as  was 
partly  touched  before,  as  particularly  devoted  now 
for  many  years  together  to  Spain,  as  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  is.  This  house  of  Guise,  having  of 
late  years  extraordinarily  flourished  in  the  emw 
nent  virtue  of  a  few  persons,  whose  ambition^ 
nevertheless,  was  nothing  inferior  to  their  virtue ; 
but  being  of  a  house,  notwithstanding,  which  ih» 
princes  of  the  blood  of  France  reckoned  but  as 
strangers,  aspired  to  a  greatness  more  than  civil 
and  proportionable  to  their  cause,  wheresoever 
they  had  authority ;  and,  accordingly,  under  con- 
sanguinity and  religion,  they  brought  into  Scot- 
land in  the  year  1559,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
king  and  queen,  French  forces  in  great  numbers; 
whereupon  the  ancient  nobility  of  that  realm, 
seeing  the  imminent  danger  of  reducing  that  king- 
dom under  the  tyranny  of  strangers,  did  pray,  ac- 
cording to  the  good  intelligence  between  the  two 
crowns,  her  majesty's  neighbourly  forces.  And 
so  it  is  true,  that  the  action  being  very  just  and 
honourable,  her  majesty  undertook  it,  expelled  the 
strangers,  and  restored  the  nobility  to  their  de- 
grees, and  the  state  to  peace. 

After,  when  certain  noblemen  of  Scotland  of 
the  same  faction  of  Guise  had,  during  the  minori- 
ty of  the  king,  possessed  themselves  of  his  person, 
to  the  end  to  abuse  his  authority  many  ways:  and, 
namely,  to  make  a  breach  between  Scotland  and 
England ;  her  majesty's  forces  were  again,  in  the 
year  1582,  by  the  king's  best  and  truest  servants 
sought  and  required :  and  with  the  forces  of  her 
majesty  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  be  possessed  of  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  principal  part  of  that 
kingdom ;  which,  nevertheless,  her  majesty  incon- 
tinently with  all  honour  and  sincerity  restored, 
after  she  had  put  the  king  into  good  and  faithful 
hands ;  and  so,  ever  since,  in  all  the  occasions  of 
intestine  troubles,  whereunto  that  nation  hath 
been  ever  subject,  she  hath  performed  unto  the 
king  all  possible  good  oflSoes,  and  such  as  be  doth 
with  all  good  affection  acknowledge. 

The  same  house  of  Guise,  under  colour  of  alli- 
ance, during  the  reign  of  Francis  the  Second,  and 
by  the  support  and  practice  of  the  queen-mother ; 
who,  desiring  to  retain  the  regency  under  her  own 
hands  during  the  minority  of  Charles  the  Ninth, 
used  those  of  Guise  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  obtained  also  great  authority 
in  the  kingdom  of  France :  whereupon,  having 
t  raised  and  moved  civil  wars  under  pretence  of 
T  3 
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leligioiit  l^nt,  indeed,  to  enfeeble  md  deprese  tHe 
•noient  nobility  of  that  realm ;  tbe  contrary  part, 
hmag  compoanded  of  the  blood  royal,  and  the 
greatest  ofiicers  of  the  crown,  opposed  themselves 
•nly  against  their  insolency;  and  to  their  aids 
oalled  in  her  majesty's  forces,  giving  them  for 
security  the  town  of  Newhaven :  which,  never- 
theless, when  as  afterwards,  having,  by  the  repu- 
tation of  her  majesty's  confederation,  made  their 
peace  in  effect  as  ihey  woald  themselves,  they 
wonld,  without  observing  any  conditions  that  had 
passed,  have  had  it  back  again ;  then,  indeed,  it 
was  held  by  force,  and  so  had  been  long,  but  for 
the  great  mortality  which  it  pleased  God  to  send 
amongst  our  men.  After  which  time,  so  far  was 
her  majesty  irom  seeking  to  sow  or  kindle  new 
troubles,  as  continually,  by  the  solicitation  of  her 
ambassadors,  she  still  persuaded  the  kings,  both 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.,  to  keep  and  observe 
their  edicts  of  pacification,  and  to  preserve  their 
aiithority  by  the  union  of  their  subjects;  which 
counsel,  if  it  had  been  as  happily  followed  as  it 
was  prudently  and  sincerely  given,  France  had 
been  at  this  day  a  most  flourishing  kingdom,  which 
is  now  a  theatre  of  misery :  and  now,  in  the  end, 
after  that  the  ambitious  practices  of  the  same  house 
of  Guise  had  grown  to  that  ripeness,  that,  gather- 
ing farther  strength  upon  the  weakness  and  mis^ 
government  of  the  said  King  Henry  III.,  he  was 
fain  to  execute  the  Duke  of  Guise  without  cere- 
mony, at  Blois.  And  yet,  nevertheless,  so  many 
men  were  embarked  and  engaged  in  that  con- 
spiracy, as  the  flame  thereof  was  nothing  as- 
suaged ;  but,  contrariwise,  that  King  Henry  grew 
distressed,  so  as  he  was  enforced  to  implore  the 
succours  of  England  from  her  majesty,  though 
no  way  interested  in  that  quarrel,  nor  any  way 
obliged  for  any  good  offices  she  had  received  of 
that  king,  yet  she  accorded  to  the  same:  before 
the  arrival  of  which  forces,  the  king  being,  by  a 
sacrilegious  Jacobine,  murdered  in  his  camp,  near 
Paris,  yet  they  went  on,  and  came  in  good  time 
for  the  assistance  of  the  king  which  now  reigneth ; 
the  justice  of  whose  quarrel,  together  with  the 
long  continued  amity  and  good  intelligence  which 
her  majesty  had  with  him,  hath  moved  her 
majesty,  from  time  to  time,  to  supply  with  great 
aids ;  and  yet  she  never,  by  any  demand,  urged 
upon  him  the  putting  into  her  hands  of  any  town 
or  place :  so  as,  upon  this  that  hath  been  said,  let 
the  reader  judge,  whether  hath  been  the  more  just 
and  honourable  proceeding,  and  the  more  free 
from  ambition  and  passion  towards  other  states ; 
that  of  Spain,  or  that  of  England.  Now  let 
us  examine  the  proceedings  reciprocal  between 
themselves. 

Her  majes^,  at  her  coming  to  the  crown,  found 
her  realm  entangled  with  the  wars  of  France  and 
Scotland,  her  nearest  neighbours;  which  wars 
were  grounded  only  upon  the  Spaniard's  quarrel ; 
"but  in  the  pursuit  of  Uiem  had  lost  England,  the 


town  of  Calais :  which,  from  the  twenty^^rst  of 
King  Edward  III.,  had  been  possessed  by  the 
kings  of  England.  There  was  a  meeting  near 
Bourdeaux,  towards  the  end  of  Queen  Mary's 
reign,  between  the  commissioners  of  France, 
Spain,  and  England,  and  some  overture  of  peace 
was  made ;  but  broke  off  upon  the  article  of  the 
restitution  of  Calais.  After  Queen  Mary's  death, 
the  King  of  Spain,  thinking  himself  discharged 
of  that  difficult,  though  in  honour  he  was  no  less 
bound  to  it  than  before,  renewed  the  like  treaty, 
wherein  her  majesty  concurred :  so  as  the  com- 
missioners for  the  said  princes  met  at  Chasteau 
Cambraissi,  near  Cambray.  In  the  proceedings 
of  which  treaty,  it  is  true,  that  at  the  first  the 
commissioners  of  Spain,  for  form  and  in  demon- 
stration only,  pretended  to  stand  firm  upon  the 
demand  of  Calais :  but  it  was  discerned,  indeed, 
that  the  king's  meaning  was,  after  some  ceremo- 
nies and  prefunctory  insisting  thereupon,  to  grow 
apart  to  a  peace  with  the  French,  excluding  her 
majesty,  and  so  to  leave  her  to  make  her  own 
peace,  after  her  people  had  made  his  wars. 
Which  covert  dealing  being  politicly  looked  into, 
her  majesty  had  reason,  being  newly  invested  in 
her  kingrdom,  and,  of  her  own  inclination,  being 
affected  to  peace,  to  conclude  the  same  with  such 
conditions  as  she  might:  and  yet  the  King  of 
Spain  in  his  dissimulation  had  so  much  advantage 
as  she  was  fain  to  do  it  in  a  treaty  apart  vnth  the 
French ;  whereby,  to  one  that  is  not  informed  of 
the  counsels  and  treaties  of  state,  as  they  passed, 
it  should  seem  to  be  a  voluntary  agreement  of  her 
majesty,  whereto  the  King  of  Spain  would  not  be 
party:  whereas,  indeed,  he  left  her  no  other 
choice;  and  this  was  the  first  assay  or  earnest 
penny  of  that  king's  good  affection  to  her  majesty. 
About  the  same  time,  when  the  king  was 
solicited  to  renew  such  treaties  and  leagues  as 
had  passed  between  the  two  crowns  of  Spain  and 
England,  by  the  Lord  Cobham,  sent  unto  him,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  death  of  Queen  Mary; 
and  afterwards  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Chamberlain,  successively  ambassadors 
resident  in  his  Low  Countries;  who  had  order 
divers  times,  during  their  charge,  to  make  over- 
tures thereof,  both  under  the  king,  and  certain 
principal  persons  about  him;  and,  lastly,  those 
former  motions  taking  no  effect,  by  Viscount 
Montacute  and  Sir  Thomas  Chamberlain,  sent 
into  Spain  in  the  year  1560;  no  other  answer 
could  be  had  or  obtained  of  the  king,  but  that  the 
treaties  did  stand  in  as  good  force  to  all  intents 
as  new  ratifications  could  make  them.  An 
answer  strange  at  that  time,  but  very  conformable 
to  his  proceedings  since:  which  belike  even  then 
were  closely  smothered  in  his  own  breast.  For 
had  he  not  at  that  time  had  some  hidden  alienation 
of  mind,  and  design  of  an  enemy  towards  her 
majes^,  so  wise  a  king  could  not  be  ignorant, 
that  the  renewing  and  ratifying  of  treaties  between 
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ipnnoes  and  gtateSt  do  add  great  life  and  force, 
both  of  aaaorance  to  the  parties  themseWea,  and 
eoontenance  and  reputation  to  the  world  beeidee ; 
and  baTe,  for  that  cause,  been  commonly  and 
necessarily  used  and  practised. 

In  the  message  of  Viscount  Montacute,  it  was 
also  contained,  that  he  should  crave  the  king's 
counsel  and  assistance,  according  to  amity  and 
good  intelligence,  upon  a  discovery  of  certain 
pernicious  plots  of  the  house  of  Guise,  to  annoy 
this  realm  by  the  way  of  Scotland :  whereunto 
the  king's  answer  was  so  dark  and  so  cold,  that 
nothing  could  be  made  of  it,  till  he  had  made  an 
exposition  of  it  himself  by  effects,  in  the  express 
restraint  of  munition  to  be  carried  out  of  the  Low 
Countries,  unto  the  siege  of  Leith ;  because  our 
nation  was  to  have  supply  thereof  from  thence. 
So  as  in  all  the  negotiations  that  passed  with  that 
king,  still  her  majesty  received  no  satisfaction, 
but  more  and  more  suspicious  and  bad  tokens  of 
«vil  affection. 

Soon  after,  when  upon  that  project,  which  was 
disclosed  before  the  king  had  resolved  to  disanul 
the  liberties  and  privileges  unto  his  subjects  of 
the  Netherlands  anciently  belonging;  and  to 
establish  amongst  them  a  martial  government, 
which  the  people,  being  very  wealthy,  and 
inhabiting  towns  very  strong  and  defensible  by 
fortifications  both  of  nature  and  the  hand,  could 
not  endure,  there  followed  the  defection  and  revolt 
«f  those  countries.  In  which  action,  being  the 
ipreatest  of  all  those  which  have  passed  between 
Spain  and  England,  the  proceeding  of  her  majesty 
hath  been  so  just,  and  mingled  with  so  many 
honourable  regards,  as  nothing  doth  so  much 
dear  and  acquit  her  majesty,  not  only  from 
passion,  but  also  from  all  dishonourable  policy. 
For,  first,  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  she 
did  impart  unto  him  faithful  and  sincere  advice 
of  the  course  that  was  to  be  taken  for  the  quieting 
and  appeasing  them ;  and  expressly  forewarned 
both  himself  and  such  as  were  iti  principal  charge 
in  those  countries,  during  the  wars,  of  ihe  danger 
like  to  ensue,  if  he  held  so  heavy  a  hand  over  Uiat 
people ;  lest  they  should  cast  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  a  stranger.  But  finding  the  king's  mind 
so  exulcerated  as  he  rejected  all  counsel  that 
tended  to  mild  and  gracious  proceeding,  her 
majesty,  nevertheless,  gave  not  over  her  honour- 
able resolution,  which  was,  if  it  were  possible, 
1o  reduce  and  reconcile  those  countries  unto  the 
d>edience  of  their  natural  sovereign,  the  King  of 
Spain ;  and  if  that  might  not  be,  yet  to  preserve 
them  from  alienating  themselves  to  a  foreign  lord, 
4IS,  namely,  unto  the  French,  with  whom  they 
much  treated ;  and  amongst  whom  the  enterprise 
of  Flanders  was  ever  propounded  as  a  mean  to 
unite  their  own  civil  dissensions,  but  patiently 
temporizing,  expected  the  good  effect  which  time 
might  breed.  And  whensoever  the  states  grew 
tinto  extremities  of  despair,  and  thereby  ready  to 


embrace  the  offer  of  any  foreigner,  then  would  her 
majesty  yield  them  some  relief  of  money,  or 
permit  some  supply  of  forces  to  go  over  unto 
them ;  to  the  end,  to  interrupt  such  violent  reso- 
lution :  and  still  continued  to  meditate  unto  the 
king  some  just  and  honourable  capitulations  of 
grace  and  accord,  such  as  whereby  always  should 
have  been  preserved  unto  him  such  interest  and 
authority  as  he,  in  justice,  could  claim,  or  a  prince 
moderately  minded  would  seek  to  have.  And 
this  course  she  held  interchangeably,  seeking  to 
mitigate  the  wrath  of  the  king,  and  the  despair 
of  the  countries,  till  such  time  as  after  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  into  whose  hands,  accord- 
ing to  her  majesty's  prediction,  but  against  her 
good  liking,  they  had  put  themselves,  the  enemy 
pressing  them,  the  United  Provinces  were  re- 
ceived into  her  majesty's  protection :  which  was 
afler  such  time,  as  the  King  of  Spain  had  dis- 
covered himself,  not  only  an  implacable  lord  to 
them,  but  also  a  professed  enemy  unto  her 
majesty;  having  actually  invaded  Ireland,  and 
designed  the  invasion  of  England.  For  it  is  to 
be  noted,  that  the  like  offers,  which  were  then 
made  unto  her  majesty,  had  been  made  to  her 
long  before :  but  as  long  as  her  majesty  conceived 
any  hope,  either  of  making  their  peace,  or  enter- 
taining her  own  with  Spain,  she  would  never 
hearken  thereunto.  And  yet  now,  even  at  last, 
her  majesty  retained  a  singular  and  evident  proof 
to  the  world,  of  her  justice  and  moderation,  in 
that  she  refused  the  inheritance  and  sovereign^ 
of  those  goodly  provinces ;  which,  by  the  stateSf 
with  much  instance,  was  pressed  upon  her;  and 
being  accepted,  would  have  wrought  greater  con- 
tentment and  satisfaction,  both  to  her  people  and 
Ijielrs,  being  countries  for  the  site,  wealth,  com- 
modity of  traffic,  affection  to  our  nation,  obedience 
of  the  subjects,  well  used,  most  convenient  to 
have  been  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  and 
with  all  one  charge,  danger,  and  offence  of  Spain ; 
only  took  upon  her  the  defence  and  protection  of 
their  liberties ;  which  liberties  and  privileges  are 
of  that  nature,  as  they  may  justly  esteem  them- 
selves but  conditional  subjects  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  more  justly  than  Arragon:  and  may  make 
her  majesty  as  justly  esteem  the  ancient  confede- 
racies and  treaties  with  Burgundy  to  be  of  force 
rather  with  the  people  and  nation,  than  with  the 
line  of  the  duke ;  because  it  was  never  an  absolute 
monarchy.  So  as,  to  sum  up  her  majesty's  pro- 
ceedings in  this  great  action,  they  have  but  this, 
that  they  have  sought  first,  to  restore  them  to 
Spain,  then  to  keep  them  from  strangers,  and 
never  to  purchase  them  to  herself. 

But  during  all  that  time,  the  King  of  Spain 
kept  one  tenor  in  his  proceedings  towards  her 
majesty,  breaking  forth  more  and  more  into  in- 
juries and  contempts:  her  subjects  trading  into 
Spain  have  been  many  of  them  burned ;  some  cast 
into  the  galleys ;  others  have  died  in  prison,  witfa- 
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oat  any  other  crimes  committed,  but  upon  qaarrels 
picked  upon  them  for  their  religion  here  at  home. 
Her  merchants,  at  the  sack  of  Antwerp,  were 
divers  of  them  spoiled  and  put  to  their  ransoms, 
though  they  could  not  be  charged  with  any  par- 
taking; neither,  upon  the  complaint  of  Doctor 
"Wilson  and  Sir  Edward  Horsey,  could  any  redress 
be  had.  A  general  arrest  was  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Alra  of  Englishmen's  both  goods  and  persons, 
upon  pretence  that  certain  ships,  stayed  in  this 
realm,  laden  with  goods  and  money  of  certain 
merchants  of  Genoa,  belonged  to  that  king :  which 
money  and  goods  was  afterwards,  to  the  uttermost 
Talue,  restored  and  paid  back ;  whereas  our  men 
were  far  from  receiving  the  like  justice  on  their 
side.  Dr.  Man,  her  majesty's  ambassador,  re- 
ceived, during  his  legation,  sundry  indignities ; 
himself  being  removed  out  of  Madrid,  and  lodged 
in  a  village,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  use  the 
ambassadors  of  Moors:  his  son  and  steward 
forced  to  assist  at  a  mass  with  tapers  in  their 
bands;  besides  sundry  other  contumelies  and 
reproaches.  But  the  spoiling  or  damnifying  of  a 
merchant,  vexation  of  a  common  subject,  dishonour 
of  an  ambassador,  were  rather  but  demonstrations 
of  ill  disposition,  than  effects,  if  they  be  compared 
with  actions  of  state,  wherein  he  and  his  ministers 
have  sought  the  overthrow  of  this  government. 
As  in  the  year  1569,  when  the  rebellion  in  the 
north  part  of  England  brake  forth ;  who  but  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  then  Che  king's  lieutenant  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  Don  Guerres  of  Espes,  then 
his  ambassador  Uegrer  here,  were  discovered  to  be 
chief  instruments  and  practisers ;  having  complot- 
ted  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  the  same  time,  as 
was  proved  at  the  same  duke's  condemnation,  that 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  should  have  land- 
ed at  Harwich,  in  aid  of  that  part,  which  the  said 
duke  had  made  within  the  realm,  and  the  said 
duke  having  spent  and  employed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  crowns  in  that  preparation. 

Not  contented  thus  to  have  consorted  and  as- 
sisted her  majesty's  rebels  in  England,  he  procured 
a  rebellion  in  Ireland ;  arming  and  sending  thither 
in  the  year  1579  an  arch-rebel  of  that  country, 
James  Fitz-Morrice,  which  before  was  fled.  And, 
truly  to  speak,  the  whole  course  of  molestation, 
which  her  majesty  hath  received  in  that  realm  by 
the  rising  and  keeping  on  of  the  Irish,  hath  been 
nourished  and  fomented  from  Spain ;  but  after- 
wards most  apparently,  in  the  year  1580,  he  in- 
vaded the  same  Ireland  with  Spanish  forces,  under 
an  Italian  colonel,  by  name  San  Josepho,  being 
but  the  forerunners  of  a  gpreater  power :  which  by 
treaty  between  him  and  the  pope  should  have 
followed,  but  that,  by  the  speedy  defeat  of  those 
former,  they  were  discouraged  to  pursue  the 
action :  which  invasion  was  proved  to  be  done  by 
the  king's  own  orders,  both  by  the  letters  of 
Secretary  Escovedo  and  of  Guerres  to  the  king; 
and  also  by  divers  other  letters,  wherein  the  par- 


ticular conferences  were  set  down  concerning 
this  enterprise  between  Cardinal  Riario,  the  pope's 
legate,  and  the  king's  deputy  in  Spain,  touching 
the  general,  the  number  of  men,  the  contribution 
of  money,  and  the  manner  of  the  prosecuting  of 
the  action,  and  by  the  confession  of  some  of  the 
chiefest  of  those  that  were  taken  prisoners  at  the 
fort :  which  act  being  an  act  of  apparent  hostility, 
added  unto  all  the  injuries  aforesaid,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  continual  receipt,  comfort,  and  coun- 
tenance, by  audiences,  pensions,  and  employ- 
ments, which  he  gave  to  traitors  and  fugitives, 
both  English  and  Irish ;  as  Westmoreland,  Paget,^ 
Englefield,  Baltinglass,  and  numbers  of  others; 
did  sufficiently  justify  and  warrant  that  pursuit 
of  revenge,  which,  either  in  the  spoil  of  Carthagena 
and  San  Domingo  in  the  Indies,  by  Mr.  Drake,  or 
in  the  undertaking  the  protection  of  the  Low 
Countries,  when  the  Earl  of  Leicest^  was  sent 
over,  afterwards  followed.  For  before  that  time 
her  majesty,  though  she  stood  upon  her  guard  in  ' 
respect  of  the  just  cause  of  jealousy,  which  the 
sundry  injuries  of  that  king  gave  her;  yet  had 
entered  into  no  offensive  action  against  him.  For 
both  the  voluntary  forces  which  Don  Antonio 
had  collected  in  this  realm,  were  by  express  com- 
mandment restrained,  and  offer  was  made  of  resti- 
tution to  the  Spanish  ambassador  of  such  treasure 
as  had  been  brought  into  this  realm,  upon  proof 
that  it  had  been  taken  by  wrong;  and  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  was,  as  much  as  could  stand  with 
the  near  treaty  of  a  marriage  which  then  was 
very  forward  between  her  majesty  and  the  said 
duke,  diverted  from  the  enterprise  of  Flanders. 

But  to  conclude  this  point :  when  that,  some 
years  after,  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  this  land, 
intended  long  before,  but  through  many  crosses 
and  impediments,  which  the  King  of  Spain  found 
in  his  plots,  deferred,  was  in  the  year  1588  at^ 
tempted;  her  majesty,  not  forgetting  her  own 
nature,  was  content  at  the  same  instant  to  treat 
of  a  peace ;  not  ignonmtly,  as  a  prince  that  knew 
not  in  what  forwardness  his  preparations  were, 
for  she  had  discovered  them  long  before,  nor  fear- 
fully, as  may  appear  by  the  articles  whereupon 
her  majesty  in  that  treaty  stood,  which  were  not 
the  demands  of  a  prince  afraid ;  but  only  to  spare 
the  shedding  of  Christian  blood,  and  to  show  her 
constant  desire  to  make  her  reign  renowned, 
rather  by  peace  than  victories :  which  peace  was 
on  her  part  treated  sincerely,  but  on  bis  part,  as  it 
should  seem,  was  but  an  abuse;  thinking  thereby 
to  have  taken  us  more  unprovided :  so  that  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  not  liking  to  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment in  such  a  case,  in  regard  of  his  particular 
honour,  would  sometimes  in  treating  interlace, 
that  the  king  his  master  meant  to  make  his  peace 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand.  Let  it  then  be  tried, 
upon  an  indifferent  view  of  the  proceedings  of 
England  and  Spain,  who  it  is  that  fisheth  ii^ 
troubled  waters,  and  hath  disturbed  the  peace  of' 
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Christendom,  and  hath  written  and  described  all 
his  plote  in  blood. 

There  follow  the  articles  of  a  universal  peace, 
which  the  libeller,  as  a  commissioner  for  the  es- 
tate of  England,  hath  propounded,  and  are  these : 

First,  that  the  King  of  Spain  should  recall  such 
forces,  as,  of  great  compassion  to  the  natural 
people  of  France,  he  hath  sent  thither  to  defend 
them  against  a  relapsed  Huguenot. 

Secondly,  that  he  suffer  his  rebels  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  quietly  to  possess  the  places  they 
hold,  and  to  take  unto  them  all  the  rest  of  the 
Low  Countries  also ;  conditionally,  that  the  Eng- 
lish may  still  keep  the  possession  of  such  port 
towns  as  they  have,  and  have  some  half  a  dozen 
more  annexed  unto  them. 

Thirdly,  that  the  English  rovers  might  peace- 
ably go  to  his  Indies,  and  there  take  away  his 
treasure  and  his  Indies  also. 

And  these  articles  being  accorded,  he  saith, 
might  follow  that  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 
stauding,  as  he  calleth  it  in  a  scurrile  and  pro- 
£uie  mockery  of  the  peace  which  Christians 
^enjoy  with  God,  by  the  atonement  which  is  made 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  whereof  the  apostle  saith 
that  it  passeth  all  understanding.  But  these  his 
articles  are  sure  mistaken,  and  indeed  corrected 
are  briefly  these  : 

1.  That  the  King  of  France  be  not  impeached 
in  reducing  his  rebels  to  obedience. 

2.  That  the  Netherlands  be  suffered  to  enjoy 
their  ancient  liberties  and  privileges,  and  so  forces 
of  strangers  to  be  withdrawn,  both  English  and 
Spanish. 

3.  That  all  nations  may  trade  into  the  East  and 
West  Indies ;  yea,  discover  and  occupy  such  parte 
as  the  Spaniard  doth  not  actually  possess,  and  are 
not  under  civil  government,  notwithstanding  any 
donation  of  the  pope. 

v.  Of  the  cunning  of  the  libeller,  in  palliation 
of  his  malicious  invectives  against  her  ma- 
jesty and  the  state,  with  pretence  of  taxing 
only  the  actions  of  the  Lord  Burleigh. 
I  cannot  rightly  call  this  point  cunning  in  the 
libeller,  but  rather  good  will  to  be  cunning, 
without  skill  indeed  of  judgment :  for  finding  that 
it  hath  been  the  usual  and  ready  practice  oOedi- 
tious  subjecte  to  plant  and  bend  their  invectives 
and  clamours,  not  against  the  sovereigns  them- 
selves, but  against  some  such  as  had  grace  with 
them  and  authority  under  them,  he  put  in  ure  his 
learning  in  a  wrong  and  unproper  case.  For  this 
hath  some  appearance  to  cover  undutifol  invec- 
tives, when  it  is  used  against  favourites  or  new 
npstarte,  and  sudden-risen  counsellors ;  but  when 
it  shall  be  practised  against  one  that  hath  been 
counsellor  before  her  majesty's  time,  and  hath 
continued  longer  counsellor  than  any  other  coun- 
sellor in  Europe ;  one  that  must  needs  have  been 
great  if  it  were  but  by  surviving  alone,  though  he 


had  no  other  excellency ;  one  that  hath  passed  thft 
dc^rrees  of  honour  with  great  travel  and  long  time, 
which  quencheth  always  envy,  except  it  be  joined 
with  extreme  malice;  then  it  appeareth  mani« 
festly  to  be  but  a  brick  wall  at  tennis,  to  make  the 
defamation  and  hatred  rebound  from  the  counseU 
lor  upon  the  prince.  And  assuredly  they  be  very 
simple  to  think  to  abuse  the  world  with  those 
ahifto ;  since  every  child  can  toll  the  fable,  that 
the  wolfs  malice  was  not  to  the  shepherd,  but  to 
his  dog.  It  is  true,  that  these  men  have  altered 
their  tune  twice  or  thrice :  when  the  matoh  was 
in  treating  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  they  spake 
honey  as  to  her  majesty ;  all  the  gall  was  uttered 
against  the  Earl  of  Leicester :  but  when  they  had 
gotten  heart  upon  expectation  of  the  invasiouy 
they  changed  style,  and  disclosed  all  the  venom 
in  the  world  immediately  against  her  majesty : 
what  new  hope  hath  made  them  return  to  their 
Sinon's  note,  in  teaching  Troy  how  to  save  itself, 
I  cannot  tell.  But  in  the  mean  time  they  do  hie 
lordship  much  honour :  for  the  more  despitefully 
they  inveigh  against  his  lordship,  the  more  reason 
hath  her  majesty  to  trust  him,  and  the  realm  to 
honour  him.  It  was  wont  to  be  a  token  of  scarce 
a  good  liegeman  when  the  enemy  spoiled  the 
country,  and  left  any  particular  men's  houses  or 
fields  unwasted. 

VI.  Certain  true  general  notes  upon  the  actions 
of  the  Lord  Burleigh. 

But  above  all  the  rest,  it  is  a  strange  fancy  in 
the  libeller  that  he  maketh  his  lordship  to  be 
the  <«  primum  mobile"  in  every  action  without 
distinction;  that  to  him  her  majesty  is  account- 
ant of  her  resolutions ;  that  to  him  the  Barl  of 
Leicester  and  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham,  both 
men  of  great  power,  and  of  great  wit  and  under- 
standing, were  but  as  instrumente :  whereas  it  is 
well  known,  that  as  to  her  majesty,  there  was 
never  a  counsellor  of  his  lordship's  long  con- 
tinuance that  was  soappliable  to  her  majesty's 
princely  resolutions ;  endeavouring  always,  after 
faithful  propositions  and  remonstrances,  and  these 
in  the  best  words,  and  the  most  grateful  manner, 
to  rest  upon  such  conclusions,  as  her  majesty  in 
her  own  wisdom  determineth,  and  them  to  execute 
to  the  best :  so  far  hath  he  been  from  contestation, 
or  drawing  her  majesty  into  any  his  own  courses. 
And  as  for  the  forenamed  counsellors  and  others, 
with  whom  his  lordship  had  consorted  in  her 
majesty's  service,  it  is  rather  true  that  his  lord- 
ship, oat  of  the  greatness  of  his  experience  and 
wisdom,  and  out  of  the  coldness  of  his  nature, 
hath  qualified  generally  all  hard  and  extreme 
courses,  as  far  as  the  service  of  her  majesty,  and 
the  safe^  of  the  state,  and  the  making  himself 
compatible  with  those  witl\  whom  he  served, 
would  permit:  so  far  hath  his  lordship  been  from 
inciting  others,  or  running  a  full  course  with 
them  in  that  kind.    But  yet  it  is  more  strange 
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liiat  thif  mtn  should  J[>e  to  absurdly  maliekmsy  as 
be  should  charge  his  lordship^  not  only  with  all 
actions  of  state,  but  aisp  with  all  the  faults  and 
▼ioes  of  the  tiroes;  as,  if  curiosity  and  emulation 
hare  bred  some  controYersies  in  the  church ; 
tiiough,  thanks  be  to  God,  they  extend  but  to  out- 
ward things ;  as,  if  wealth,  and  the  conning  of 
wits  have  brought  forth  multitudes  of  suits  in 
law ;  as,  if  excess  in  pleasures,  and  in  magnifi- 
cence, joined  with  the  unfaithfulness  of  senrants, 
and  the  greediness  of  moneyed  men,  have  decayed 
the  patrimony  of  many  noblemen,  and  others; 
that  all  these,  and  such  like  conditions  of  the 
time,  should  be  put  on  his  lordship's  account; 
who  hath  been,  as  far  as  to  his  place  appertaineth, 
a  most  religious  and  wise  moderator  in  church 
matters  to  hare  unity  kept;  who  with  great  jus- 
tice hath  despatched  infinite  causes  in  law  that 
haye  orderly  been  brought  before  him:  and  for 
his  own  example,  may  say  that  which  few  men 
ean  say ;  but  was  sometimes  said  by  Cephalus, 
the  Athenian  so  much  renowned  in  Plato's  works ; 
who  baring  lived  meat  to  the  age  of  a  hundred 
years,  and  in  continual  affairs  and  business,  was 
wont  to  say  of  himself;  «*  That  he  never  sued  any, 
neither  had  been  sued  by  any :"  who  by  reason 
of  his  ofiice  hath  preserved  many  great  houses 
from  overthrow,  by  relieving  sundry  extremities 
towards  such  as  in  their  minority  have  been  cir- 
cumvented ;  and  towards  all  such  as  his  lordship 
might  advise,  did  ever  persuade  sober  and  limited 
expense.  Nay,  to  make  proof  farther  of  his  con- 
tented manner  of  life,  free  from  suits  and  covetous- 
ness ;  as  he  never  sued  any  man,  so  did  he  never 
raise  any  rent,  or  put  out  any  tenant  of  his  own : 
nor  ever  gave  consent  to  have  the  like  done  to 
any  of  the  queen's  tenants;  matters  singularly  to 
be  noted  in  this  age. 

But,  however,  by  this  fellow,  as  in  a  false  ar- 
tificial glass,  which  is  able  to  make  the  best  face 
deform^,  bis  lordship's  doings  being  set  forth ; 
yet  let  his  proceedings,  which  be  indeed  his  own, 
be  indifferently  weighed  and  considered ;  and  let 
men  call  to  mind,  that  his  lordship  was  never  a 
violent  and  transported  man  in  matters  of  state, 
but  ever  respective  and  moderate;  that  he  was 
never  man  in  his  particular  a  breaker  of  necks ; 
no  heavy  enemy,  but  ever  placable  and  mild; 
4hat  he  was  never  a  brewer  of  holy  water  in 
court;  no  dallier,  no  abuser,  but  ever  real  and 
certain ;  that  he  was  never  a  bearing  man,  nor 
carrier 'of  causes,  but  ever  gave  way  to  justice 
and  course  of  law ;  that  he  was  never  a  glorious 
wilful  proud  man,  but  ever  civil  and  familiar,  and 
good  to  deal  withal ;  that  in  the  course  of  his 
aervice,  he  liath  rather  sustained  the  burden,  than 
sought  the  fruition  of  honour  or  profit;  scarcely 
sparing  any  time  from  his  caries  and  travels  to  the 
sustentation  of  his  health ;  that  he  never  had,  nor 
sought  to  have  ftir  himself  and  his  children,  any 
pennyworth  of  landaor  goods  that  appertained  to 


any  attainted  of  any  tieaaon,  felony,  or  otharwise ;-. 
that  he  never  had,  or  sought  any  kind  of  benefit  by 
any  forfeiture  to  her  majesty ;  that  he  was  never 
a  foctious  commander  of  men,  as  he  that  intended 
any  ways  to  besiege  her,  by  bringing  in  men  at 
his  devotion ;  but  was  ever  a  true  reporter  unto 
her  majesty  of  every  man's  deserts  and  abilities  f 
that  he  never  took  the  course  to  unquiet  or  offend, 
no,  nor  exasperate  her  majesty,  but  to  content  bet 
mind,  and  mitigate  her  displeasure ;  that  be  ever 
bare  himself  reverently  and  without  scandal  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  without  blemish  in  his 
private  course  of  life.  Let  men,  I  say,  without 
passionate  malice,  call  to  mind  these  things,  and 
they  will  think  it  reason,  that  though  he  be  not 
canonized  for  a  saint  in  Rome,  yet  he  is  worthily 
celebrated  as  «*  pater  patrie"  in  England,  and 
though  he  be  libelled  against  by  fugitives,  yet  he 
is  prayed  for  by  a  multitude  of  good  subjects ;  and, 
lastly,  though  he  be  envied  whilst  he  livodi,  yet 
he  shall  be  deeply  wanted  when  he  is  gone.  And 
assuredly  many  princes  have  had  many  servants 
of  trust,  name,  smd  sufilciency :  but  where  there 
have  been  great  parts,  there  hath  often  wanted 
temper  of  affection;  where  there  have  been  both 
ability  and  moderation,  there  have  wanted  dili* 
gence  and  love  of  travail ;  where  all  three  have 
been,  there  have  sometimes  wanted  faith  and  sin- 
cerity ;  where  some  few  have  bad  all  these  four, 
yet  they  have  wanted  time  and  experience ;  but 
where  there  is  a  concurrence  of  all  these,  there  is 
no  marvel,  though  a  prince  of  judgment  be  con- 
stant in  the  employment  and  trust  of  such  a  ser- 
vant. 

VII.  Of  divers  particular  untruths  and  abusea 
dispersed  througli  the  libel. 

The  order  which  this  man  k<eepeth  in  his  libels 
is  such,  as  it  may  appear,  that  he  meant  but  to 
empty  some  note-book  of  tlie  matters  of  England, 
to  bring  in,  whatsoever  came  of  it,  a  number  of 
idle  jests,  which  he  thought  might  fiy  abroad 
and  intended  nothing  less  than  to  clear  the  mat- 
ters  he  handled  by  the  light  of  order  and  dis- 
tinct writing.  Having,  therefore,  in  the  principal 
points,  namely,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
articles,  ranged  his  scattering  and  wandering  dis- 
course into  some  order,  such  as  may  help  the 
judgment  of  the  reader,  I  am  now  content  to 
grather  up  some  of  his  by-matters  and  straggling 
untruths,  and  very  briefly  to  censure  them. 

Page  9,  he  saith.  That  his  lordship  could 
neither,  by  the  greatness  of  his  beads,  creeping  ta 
the  cross,  nor  exterior  show  of  devotion  before  the 
high  altar,  find  his  entrance  into  high  dignity  in 
Queen  Mary's  time.  All  which  is  a  mere  fiction 
at  pleasure;  for  Queen  Mary  bare  that  respect 
unto  him,  in  regard  of  his  constant  standing  for 
her  title,  as  she  desired  to  continue  his  service; 
the  refusal  thereof  growing  from  his  own  part: 
he  enjoyed  nevertheless  all  other  libertiea  and 
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hnmn  of  the  time ;  save  only  that  it  was  put  into 
the  queen's  head  that  it  was  dangerous  to  permit 
him  to  go  hejond  the  sea,  because  he  had  a  great 
wit  of  action,  and  had  served  in  so  principal  a 
place;  which  nevertheless  aAer,  with  Cardinal 
Pool,  he  was  suffered  to  do. 

Page  «« eadem'*  he  saith,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
that  was  lord  keeper,  was  a  man  of  exceedingly 
crafty  wit ;  which  showeth  that  this  fellow  in  his 
slanders  is  no  good  marksman,  but  throweth  out 
his  words  of  defaming  without  all  level.  For  all 
the  world  noted  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  to  be  a  man 
plain,  direct,  and  constant,  without  all  finesse 
and  doubleness ;  and  one  that  was  of  the  mind  that 
a  man  in  his  private  proceedings  and  estate,  and 
in  the  proceedings  of  state,  should  rest  upon  the 
soundness  and  strength  of  his  own  courses,  and  not 
upon  practice  to  circumvent  others;  aec<Nrding  to 
the  sentence  of  Solomon,  «« Y ir  prudens  advertit 
ad  gressussuos,  stultus  autem  divertit  ad  doles  :'* 
insomuch  that  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  a  subtle  and 
observing  man,  said  of  him,  that  he  could  &sten 
no  words  upon  him,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
eoms  within  him,  because  he  offered  no  play :  and 
the  queen-mother  of  France,  a  very  politic  prin- 
cess, said  of  him,  that  he  should  have  been  of  the 
council  of  Spain,  because  he  despised  the  occur- 
rents,  and  rested  upon  the  first  plot:  so  that  if  he 
were  crafty,  it  is  hard  to  say  who  is  wise. 

Page  10,  he  sailh,  That  the  Lord  Burleigh,  in 
the  establishment  of  religion,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  queen's  time,  prescribed  a  composition  of  his 
own  invention ;  whereas  the  same  form,  not  fully 
six  years  before,  had  been  received  in  this  realm 
in  King  Edward's  time :  so  as  bis  lordship  being 
a  Christian  politic  counsellor,  thought  it  better  to 
follow  a  precedent,  than  to  innovate ;  and  chose 
the  precedent  rather  at  home  than  abroad. 

Page  41,  be  saith.  That  Catholics  never  at* 
tempted  to  murder  any  principal  person  of  her 
majesty's  court,  as  did  Burchew,  whom  he  calleth 
a  puritan,  in  wounding  of  a  gentleman  instead  of 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton ;  but  by  their  great  virtue, 
modesty,  and  patience,  do  manifest  in  themselves 
a  far  different  spirit  from  the  other  sort  For 
Burchew,  it  is  certain  he  was  mad  ;  as  appeareth 
not  only  by  his  mad  mistaking,  but  by  the  vio- 
lenee  that  he  offered  afterwards  to  his  keeper,  and 
most  evidently  by  his  behaviourat  his  execution: 
but  of  Catholics,  I  mean  the  traitorous  sort  of 
them,  a  man  may  say  as  Cato  said  sometimes  of 
CflBsar,  *»eum  ad  evertendam  rempublicam  so- 
brium  accessisse  :'*  they  came  sober  and  well 
advised  to  their  treasons  and  conspiracies ;  and 
commonly  thpy  look  not  so  low  as  the  counsel- 
lors, but  have  bent  their  murderous  attempts  im- 
mediately against  her  majesty's  sacred  person, 
which  God  have  in  his  precious  custody !  as  may 
appear  by  the  conspiracy  of  Somroerville,  Parry, 
Savaae,  the  six,  and  others ;  nay,  they  have  de- 
fended it «« in  thesi,"  to  be  a  lawful  act 


Page  43,  he  saith.  That  his  lordship,  whom  ho 
calleth  thearch-politio,  hath  fraudulently  provided, 
that  when  any  priest  is  tyraigned,  the  indictment 
is  enforced  with  many  odious  matters :  whereia 
he  showeth  great  ignorance,  if  it  be  not  malice  ; 
for  the  law  permitteth  not  the  ancient  forms  of 
indictments  to  be  altered ;  like  as,  in  an  action 
of  trespass,  although  a  man  take  away  another's 
goods  in  the  peaceablest  manner  in  the  world,  yel 
the  writ  hath  <*quare  vi  et  armis;"  and  if  a  man 
enter  upon  another's  ground,  and  do  no  more,  the- 
plaintiff  mentioneth  ««quod  herbam  suam,  ibideift 
crescentem,  cum  equis,  bobus,  porcis,  et  biden- 
tibus,  depastus  sit,  conculcavit  et  consumpsit.'' 
Neither  is  this  any  absurdity,  for  in  the  practice 
of  all  law,  the  formularies  have  been  few  and 
certain;  and  not  varied  according  to  every  parti- 
cular case.  And  in  indictments  also  of  treason, 
it  is  not  so  far  fetched  as  in  that  of  trespass;  for 
the  law  ever  presoroeth  in  treason,  an  intention 
of  subverting  the  state,  and  impeaching  the 
majesty  royal. 

Page  46,  and  in  other  places,  speaking  of  the 
persecuting  of  the  Catholics,  he  still  mentioneth 
bowellings  and  consuming  men's  entrails  by  fire  7 
as  if  this  were  a  torture  newly  devised :  wherein 
he  doth  cautelously  and  maliciously  suppress,  that 
the  law  and  custom  of  this  land  from  all  antiquity 
hath  ordained,  that  punishment  in  case  of  treason* 
and  permitteth  no  other.  And  a  punishment 
surely  it  is,  though  of  great  terror,  yet  by  reason 
of  the  quick  despatching,  of  less  torment  far  than 
either  the  wheel  or  forcipation,  yea,  than  simple 
burning. 

Page  48,  he  saith,  England  is  confederate  with 
the  great  Turk :  wherein,  if  he  mean  it  because 
the  merchants  have  an  agent  in  Constantinople, 
how  will  he  answer  for  all  the  kings  of  France, 
since  Francis  the  First,  which  were  good  Catho* 
lies  T  For  the  emperor  T  For  the  King  of  Spain 
himself  t  For  the  senate  of  Venice,  and  other 
states,  that  have  had  long  time  ambassadors 
liegers  in  that  court?  If  he  mean  it  because  the 
Turk  hath  done  some  special  honour  to  our 
ambassador,  if  he  be  so  to  be  termed,  we  are 
beholden  to  the  King  of  Spain  for  that:  for  that 
the  honour,  we  have  won  upon  him  by  opposition, 
hath  given  us  reputation  through  the  world :  if 
he  mean  it  because  the  Turk  seemeth  to  affect  us 
for  the  abolishing  of  images ;  let  him  consider 
then  what  a  scandal  the  matter  of  images,  hath 
been  in  the  church,  as  having  been  one  of  the 
principal  branches  whereby  Mahometism  entered. 

Page  65,  he  saith.  Cardinal  Allen  was  of  late 
very  near  to  have  been  elected  pope.  Whereby 
he  would  put  the  Catholics  here  in  some  hope, 
that  once  within  five  or  six  years,  for  a  pope 
commonly  sitteth  no  longer,  he  may  obtain  that 
which  he  missed  narrowly.  This  is  a  direct 
abuse,  for  it  is  certain  in  all  the  conclaves  since 
Sixtus  Quintus,  who  gave  him  his  hat,  hs  was 
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^erer  in  possibili^;  najy  tbe  King  d  Spain,  that 
liath  patronised  the  chuich  of  Rome  so  long,  as 
he  is  become  a  right  patron  of  it,  in  that  he  seek- 
^th  to  present  to  that  see  whom  he  liketh,  yet 
nerer  durst  strain  his  credit  to  so  desperate  a 
point  as  once  to  make  a  canTass  for  him :  no,  he 
never  nominated  him  in  his  inclusive  narration. 
And  those  that  know  any  thing  of  the  respects 
of  conclaves,  know  that  be  is  not  papable :  first, 
because  he  is  an  ultramontane,  of  which  sort  there 
hath  been  none  these  fifty  years.  Next,  because 
he  is  a  cardinal  d  alms  of  Spain,  and  wholly  at 
the  devotion  of  that  king.  Thirdly,  because  he 
is  like  to  employ  the  treasure  and  favours  of  the 
popedom  upon  the  enterprizes  of  Elngland,  and 
the  relief  and  advancement  of  English  fugitives, 
his  necessitous  countrymen.  So  as  he  presumed 
much  upon  tl^e  simplicity  of  the  reader  in  this 
point,  as  in  many  more. 

Page  &6,  and  again  p.  70,  he  saith.  His  lord- 
ship, meaning  the  Lord  Burleigh,  intendeth  to 
match  his  grandchild,  Mr.  William  Cecil,  with 
the  Lady  Arabella.  Which  being  a  mere  imagi- 
nation, without  any  circumstance  at  all  to  induce 
it,  more  than  that  they  are  both  unmarried,  and 
that  their  years  agree  well,  needeth  no  answer. 
It  is  true  that  his  lordship,  being  no  stoical  unna* 
tural  man,  but  loving  towards  his  children,  for 
««charitas  reipublics  incipit  a  familia,*'  hath  been 
glad  to  match  them  into  honourable  and  good 
blood :  and  yet  not  so,  but  that  a  private  gentle- 
man of  Northamptonshire,  that  lived  altogether 
in  the  country,  was  able  to  bestow  his  daughters 
higher  than  his  lordship  hath  done.  But  yet  it 
is  not  seen  by  any  thing  past,  that  his  lordship 
ever  thouglit,  or  affected  to  match  his  children  in 
the  blood  royal.  His  lordship^s  wisdom,  which 
hath  been  so  long  of  gathering,  teacheth  him  to 
leave  to  his  posterity,  rather  surety  than  danger. 
And  I  marvel  where  be  the  combinations  which 
have  been  with  great  men ;  and  the  popular  and 
plausible  courses,  which  ever  accompany  such 
-designs  as  the  libeller  speaketh  of:  and  therefore 
this  match  is  but  like  unto  that  which  the  same 
fellow  concluded  b^ween  the  same  Lady  Arabella 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  son,  when  he  was  but 
a  twelvemonth  old. 

Page  70,  he  saith.  He  laboureth  incessantly 
with  the  queen,  to  make  his  eldest  son  deputy  of 
Ireland;  as  if  that  were  such  a  catch,  considering 
all  the  deputies  since  her  majesty's  time,  except 
the  Earl  of  Sussex  and  the  Lord  Grey,  have  been 
persons  of  meaner  degree  than  Sir  Thomas  Cecil 
is;  and  the  most  that  is  gotten  by  that  place,  is 
but  the  saving  and  putting  up  of  a  man's  own 
revenues,  during  those  years  that  he  serveth  there ; 
and  this,  perhaps,  to  be  saved  with  some  displea- 
•ure,  at  his  return. 

Page  «*eadem"  he  saith.  He  hath  brought  in 
his  second  son.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  to  be  of  the 


conncil,  who  hath  neither  wit  nor  experience; 
which  speech  is  as  notorious  an  untmth,  as  is  in  all 
the  libel :  for  it  is  confessed  by  all  men  that  know 
the  gentleman,  that  he  hath  one  of  the  rarest  and 
most  excellent  wits  of  EIngland,  with  a  singular 
delivery  and  application  of  the  same ;  whether  it 
be  to  use  a  continued  speech,  or  to  negotiate,  or 
to  couch  in  writing,  or  to  make  report,  or  discreetly 
to  consider  of  the  circumstances,  and  aptly  to 
draw  things  to  a  point ;  and  all  this  joined  with 
a  very  good  nature  and  a  great  respect  to  all  men, 
as  is  dsily  more  and  more  revealed.  And  for  his 
experience,  it  is  easy  to  think  that  his  training 
and  helps  hath  made  it  already  such,  as  many, 
that  have  served  long  prentishood  for  it,  have  not 
attained  the  like:  so  as  if  that  be  true,  "qui 
beneficium  digno  dat,  omnes  obligat,"  not  his 
father  only  but  the  state  is  bound  unto  her  majesty, 
for  the  choice  and  employment  of  so  sufficient 
and  worthy  a  gentleman. 

There  be  many  other  follies  and  absurdities  in 
the  book ;  which,  if  an  eloquent  scholar  had  it  in 
hand,  he  would  take  advantage  thereof,  and  justly 
make  the  author  not  only  odious,  but  ridiculous 
and  contemptible  to  the  world :  but  I  pass  them 
over,  and  even  this  which  hath  been  said  hath 
been  vouchsafed  to  the  value  and  worth  of  the 
matter,  and  not  the  worth  of  the  writer,  who 
hath  handled  a  theme  above  his  compass. 

Yin.  Of  the  height  of  impudency  that  thesa 
men  are  grown  unto  in  publishing  and 
avouching  untruths,  with  a  particular  recital 
of  some  of  them  for  an  assay. 

These  men  are  grown  to  a  singular  spirit  and 
feculty  in  lying  and  abusingthe  world :  such  as,  it 
seemeth,  although  they  are  to  purchase  a  particular 
dispensation  for  all  other  sins,  yet  they  have  a  dis- 
pensation dormant  to  lie  for  the  Catholic  cause ; 
which  moveth  me  to  give  the  reader  a  taste  of 
their  untruths,  such  as  are  written,  and  are  not 
merely  gross  and  palpable ;  desiring  him  out  of 
their  own  writings,  when  any  shall  fall  into  his 
hands,  to  increase  thQ  roll  at  least  in  his  own 
memory. 

We  retain  in  our  calendars  no  other  holydays 
but  such  as  have  their  memorials  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  therefore  in  the  honour  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  we  only  receive  the  feast  of  the  annuncia- 
tion and  the  purification ;  omitting  the  other  of 
the  conception  and  the  nativity ;  which  nativity 
was  used  to  be  celebrated  upon  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  vigil  whereof  happened  to  be  the  na- 
tivity of  our  queen :  which^  though  we  keep  not 
holy,  yet  we  use  therein  certain  civil  customs  of 
joy  and  gratulation,  as  ringing  of  bells,  bonfires, 
and  such  like :  and  likewise  make  a  memorial  of 
the  same  day  in  our  calendar :  whereupon  they 
have  published,  that  we  have  expunged  the  nati- 
vity of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  put  instead  there- 
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•of  the  natiTity  of  otir  queen :  and,  ftjrther,  that  we 
MD^  certain  hjmns  onto  her,  used  to  be  sung  nnto 
oar  Lady. 

It  happened  that,  upon  some  bloodshed  in  the 
chnrch  of  Paul's,  according  to  the  canon  law, 
yet  with  us  in  force,  the  said  church  was  inter- 
dicted, and  so  the  gates  shut  up  for  some  few 
days;  whereupon  they  published,  that,  because 
the  same  church  is  a  place  where  people  use  to 
meet  to  walk  and  confer,  the  queen's  majesty, 
aiVer  the  manner  of  the  ancient  tyrants,  had  for- 
bidden all  assemblies  and  meetings  of  people  to- 
gether, and  for  that  reason,  upon  extreme  jealousy, 
did  cause  Paul's  gates  to  he  shut  up. 

The  gate  of  London  called  Ludgate,  being  in 
decay,  was  pulled  down,  and  built  anew;  and 
on  the  one  side  was  set  up  the  image  of  King 
Lud  and  his  two  sons;  who,  according  to  the 
name,  was  thought  to  be  the  first  founder  of  that 
gate ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  image  of  her  ma- 
jesty, in  whose  time  it  was  re-edified;  where- 
upon they  published  (bat  her  majesty,  after  all 
the  images  of  the  saints  were  long  beaten  down, 
had  now  at  last  set  up  her  own  image  upon  the 
principal  gate  of  London,  to  be  adored ;  and  that 
mil  men  were  forced  to  do  reverence  to  it  as 
they  passed  by,  and  a  watch  there  placed  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Jewel,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  accord- 
ing to  his  life  died  most  godly  and  patiently,  at 
the  point  of  death  used  the  rersicle  of  the  hymn, 
•♦Te  Deum,  O  Lord,  in  thee  have  I  trusted,  let  me 
nerer  be  confounded  ;**  whereupon,  suppressing 
the  rest,  they  published,  that  the  principal  cham- 


pion of  the  heretics  in  his  very  last  words  cried 
he  was  confounded. 

In  the  act  of  recognition  of  «<  prime,*'  whereby 
the  right  of  the  crown  is  acknowledged  by  parlia- 
ment to  be  in  her  majesty,  the  like  whereof  was 
used  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  the  words  of  limita- 
tion are,  *<  in  the  queen's  majesty,  and  the  natu« 
ral  heirs  of  her  body,  and  her  lawful  successors.** 
Upon  which  word,  natural,  they  do  maliciously, 
and  indeed  villanously  gloss,  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  parliament,  in  a  cloud  to  convey  the 
crown  to  any  issue  of  her  majesty's  that  were  il- 
legitimate; whereas  the  word  heir  doth  with  as 
so  necessarily  and  pregnantly  import  lawfulness, 
as  it  had  been  indecorum,  and  uncivil  speaking 
of  the  issues  of  a  prince,  to  have  expressed  it. 

They  set  forth  in  the  year  a  book  with 

tables  and  pictures  of  the  persecutions  against 
Catholics,  wherein  they  have  not  only  stories  of 
fifty  years  old  to  supply  their  pages,  but  also  taken 
all  the  persecutions  of  the  primitive  church,  under 
the  heathen,  and  translated  them  to  the  practioe 
of  England ;  as  that  of  worrying  priests  under  the 
skins  of  bears,  by  dogs,  and  the  like. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  I  know  not  what  to  make 
of  this  excess  in  avouching  untruths,  save  this, 
that  they  may  truly  chant  in  their  quires; 
««Linguam  nostram  magnificabimus,  labia  nostm 
nobis  sunt :"  and  that  they  who  have  long  ago 
forsaken  the  troth  of  God,  which  is  the  touch- 
stone, must  now  hold  by  the  whetstone ;  and  that 
their  ancient  pillar  of  lying  wonders  being  de- 
cayed, they  must  now  hold  by  lying  slanders,  anA 
I  make  their  libels  soocesaors  to  their  legend* 
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A  SPEECH 

HAOB  VT 

Sm  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

aumat  bt  the  coMMont  to  nxmiT 
A  PETITION  TOUCHING  PURVEYORS, 

DfUVIRKD  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  IN   THB  WITHPRAWING-CHAMBER  AT  WHITEHALL, 

ni  THB  FABUAMIXT  HBLD  PRIMO  IT  IBCiniOO  JAOOBI,  THB  WmtT  SMMOB. 


It  is  well  known  to  your  majesty,  excellent 
king,  that  the  Emperors  of  Rome,  for  their  better 
glory  and  ornament,  did  use  in  their  titles  the 
additions  of  the  countries  and  nations  where  they 
bad  obtained  victories ;  as  «*  Germanicus,  Britan- 
nicns,''  and  the  like.  But  after  all  those  names, 
as  in  the  higher  place,  followed  the  name  of  "  pater 
patris,*'  as  the  greatest  name  of  all  human  honour, 
immediately  preceding  that  name  of  Augustus; 
whereby  they  took  themselres  to  express  some 
affinity  that  they  had,  in  respect  of  their  office, 
with  dirine  honour.  Your  majesty  might,  with 
good  reason,  assume  to  yourself  many  of  those 
other  names ;  as  **  Germanicus,  Saxonicus,  Britan- 
nicus,  Francicus,  Danicus,Gothicus,"  and  others, 
as  appertaining  to  you  not  by  bloodshed,  as  they 
bare  them,  but  by  blood ;  your  majesty's  royal 
person  being  a  noble  confluence  of  streams  and 
▼eins,  wherein  the  royal  blood  of  many  kingdoms 
of  Europe  are  met  and  united.  But  no  name  is 
more  worthy  of  you,  nor  may  more  truly  be 
ascribed  onto  yon,  than  that  name  of  father  of 
your  people,  which  you  bear  and  express  not  in 
the  formality  of  your  style,  but  in  the  real  course 
of  your  goTemment.  We  ought  not  to  say  unto 
you,  as  was  said  to  Julius  Cssar,  **  Quae  miremur, 
habemus ;  que  laudemus,  expectamus :"  that  we 
bare  already  wherefore  to  admire  you,  and  that 
now  we  expect  somewhat  for  which  to  commend 
you ;  for  we  may,  without  suspicion  of  flattery, 
acknowledge,  that  we  have  founid  in  your  majesty 
great  cause  both  of  admiration  and  commendation. 
For  great  is  the  admiration,  wherewith  you  have 
possessed  ns  since  this  parliament  began,  in  those 
two  causes  wherein  we  have  had  access  unto  yon, 
and  beard  your  roice;  that  of  the  return  of  Sir 


Francis  Goodwin,  and  that  of  the  union;  whereby,, 
it  seemeth  unto  us,  the  one  of  these  being  so  subtle 
a  question  of  law ;  and  the  other  so  high  a  cause 
of  estate,  that,  as  the  Scripture  saith  of  the  wisest 
king,  «« that  his  heart  was  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea;"  which,  though  it  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
vastest  bodies,  yet  it  consisteth  of  the  smallest 
motes  and  portions ;  so,  I  say,  it  appeareth  unto 
us  in  these  two  examples,  that  God  hath  given 
your  majesty  a  rare  sufficiency,  both  to  compass 
and  fatbom  the  greatest  matters,  and  to  discern 
the  least.  And  for  matter  of  praise  and  commenda- 
tion, which  chiefly  belongeth  to  goodness,  we 
cannot  but  with  great  thankfulness  profess,  that 
your  majesty,  within  the  circle  of  one  year  of  your 
reign,  <<  infra  orbem  anni  veftentis,''  hath  endea- 
voured to  unite  your  church,  which  was  divided ; 
to  supply  your  nobility,  which  was  diminished ; 
and  to  ease  your  people  in  cases  where  they  were 
burdened  and  oppressed. 

In  the  last  of  these  your  high  merits,  that  is, 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  your  people,  doth  fell  out 
to  be  comprehended  the  message  which  I  now 
bring  unto  your  majesty,  concerning  the  great 
grievance  arising  by  the  manifold  abuses  of  puif- 
veyors,  differing  in  some  degree  from  most  of  the 
things  wherein  we  deal  and  consult;  for  it  is  true, 
that  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  in  parlia- 
ment assembled,  are  a  representative  body  of  your 
Commons  and  third  estate ;  and  in  many  matters, 
although  we  apply  ourselves  to  perform  the  trust 
of  those  that  chose  us,  yet  it  may  be,  we  do  speak 
much  out  of  our  own  senses  and  discourses.  But 
in  this  grrievanoe,  being  of  that  nature  whereunto 
the  poor  people  is  most  exposed,  and  men  of 
quali^  less,  we  shall  most  liumbly  desire  your^ 
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majesty  to  conoeire,  that  your  majeety  dodi  not 
hear  our  opinions  or  senaee,  bat  the  very  groans 
and  complaints  themsdvee  of  your  Commons, 
mote  troly  and  yirely,  than  by  representation. 
For  there  is  no  grievance  in  your  kingdom  so 
general,  so  continnal,  so  sensible,  and  so  bitter 
nnte  the  common  subject,  as  this  whereof  we  now 
speak;  wherein  it  may  please  yoor  majesty  to 
TOQchsafe  me  leave,  first,  to  set  forth  unto  yon  the 
dutiful  and  respectiTe  carriage  of  our  proceeding ; 
next,  the  substance  of  our  petition ;  and,  thirdly, 
some  reasons  and  motives  which  in  all  humble- 
ness we  do  offer  to  your  majesty's  royal  considera- 
tion or  commiseration;  we  assuring  ourselves  that 
never  king  reigned  that  had  better  notions  of  head, 
and  motions  of  heart,  for  the  good  and  comfort  of 
his  loving  subjects. 

For  the  first:  in  the  course  of  remedy  which 
we  desire,  we  pretend  not,  nor  intend  not,  in  any 
sort,  to  derogate  from  your  majesty's  prerogative, 
nor  to  touch,  diminish,  or  question  any  of  your 
majesty's  regalities  or  rights.  For  we  seek  no- 
thing but  the  reformation  of  abuses,  and  the 
execution  of  former  laws  whereunto  we  are  bom. 
And  aldiongh  it  be  no  strange  thing  in  parliament 
for  new  abuses  to  crave  new  remedies,  yet,never^ 
theless,  in  these  abuses,  which,  if  not  in  nature, 
jret  in  extremity  and  height  of  them,  are  most 
of  them  new,  we  content  ourselves  with  the  old 
laws ;  only  we  desire  a  confirmation  and  quicken- 
ing of  them  in  their  execution ;  so  far  are  we 
from  any  humour  of  innovation  or  encroachment. 

As  to  the  court  of  the  green-cloth,  ordained  for 
the  provision  of  your  majesty's  most  honourable 
household,  we  hold  it  ancient,  we  hold  it  reverend. 
Other  courts  respect  your  politic  person,  but  that 
respects  your  natural  person.  But  yet,  notwith- 
standing, most  excellent  king,  to  use  that  freedom 
which  to  subjects  that  pour  out  their  griefs  before 
so  gracious  a  king,  is  allowable,  we  may  very 
well  allege  unto  your  majesty  a  comparison  or 
similitude  used  by  one  of  the  fathers*  in  another 
matter,  and  not  unfitly  representing  our  case  in 
this  point :  and  it  is  of  the  leaves  and  roots  of 
netUes;  the  leaves  are  venomous  and  stinging 
where  they  touch ;  the  root  is  not  so,  but  is  with- 
out venom  or  malignity ;  and  yet  it  is  that  root 
that  bears  and  supports  all  the  leaves.  This  needs 
no  farther  application. 

To  come  now  to  the  substance  of  our  petition. 
It  is  no  other,  than  by  the  benefit  of  your  majes- 
ty's laws  to  be  relieved  of  the  abuses  of  purvey- 
ors ;  which  abuses  do  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  three  sorts ;  the  first,  they  take  in  kind  that 
tiiey  ought  not  to  take;  tiie  second,  they  take  in 
quantity  a  far  greater  proportion  than  cometh  to 
your  majesty's  use;  the  third,  they  take  in  an 
nnlawful  manner;  in  a  manner,  I  say,  directiy 
and  expressly  prohibited  by  divers  laws. 

For  the  first  of  these,  I  am  alittie  to  alter  their 
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name;  for  instead  of  takers,  they  become  taxers; 
instead  of  taking  provision  for  your  majesty's 
service,  they  tax  your  people  «*ad  redimendam 
vexationem:"  imposing  upon  them,  and  extorting 
from  them,  divers  sums  of  money,  sometimes  in 
gross,  sometimes  in  the  nature  of  stipends  annu« 
ally  paid,  *<  ne  noceant,"  to  be  freed  and  eased 
of  their  oppression.  Again,  they  take  trees, 
which  by  law  they  cannot  do;  timber  trees, 
which  are  the  beauty,  countenance,  and  shelter 
of  men's  houses;  that  men  have  long  spared 
from  their  own  purse  and  profit;  that  men  esteem, 
for  their  use  and  delight,  above  ten  times  tiie 
value;  that  are  a  loss  which  men  cannot  repair 
or  recover.  These  do  they  take,  to  the  defacing 
and  spoiling  of  your  subjects'  mansions  and  dwell- 
ings, except  they  may  be  compounded  with  to 
their  own  appetites.  And  if  a  gentieman  be  toe 
hard  for  them  while  he  is  at  home,  they  will 
watch  their  time  when  there  is  but  a  bailiff  or  a 
servant  remaining,  and  put  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  tree,  ere  ever  the  master  can  stop  it.  Again, 
they  use  a  strange  and  most  unjust  exaction,  in 
causing  the  subjects  to  pay  poundage  of  their  own 
debts,  due  from  your  majesty  unto  them ;  so  as  a 
poor  man,  when  he  hath  had  his  hay,  or  his  wood, 
or  his  poultry,  which  perchance  he  was  full  loath 
to  part  with,  and  had  for  the  provision  of  his  own 
family,  and  not  to  put  to  sale,  taken  from  him, 
and  that  not  at  a  just  price,  but  under  the  valub, 
and  cometh  to  receive  his  money,  he  shall  have 
after  the  rate  of  twelve  pence  in  the  pound  abated 
for  poundage  of  his  due  payment,  upon  so  hard 
conditions.  Nay,  farther,  they  are  grown  to  that 
extremity,  as  is  afilrmed,  though  it  be  scarce  ere- 
dible,  save  that  in  such  persons  all  things  are 
credible,  that  they  will  take  double  poundage, 
once  when  the  debenture  is  made,  and  again  tiie 
second  time  when  the  money  is  paid. 

For  the  second  point,  most  gracious  sovereign, 
touching  the  quantity  which  they  take,  far  above 
that  which  is  answered  to  your,  majesty's  use: 
they  are  the  only  maltipliers  in  the  world ;  they 
have  the  art  of  multiplication.  For  it  is  afiirmed 
unto  me  by  divers  gentiemen  of  good  report,  and 
experience  in  these  causes,  as  a  matter  which  I 
may  safely  avouch  before  your  majesty,  to  whom 
we  owe  all  truth,  as  well  of  information  as  sub- 
jection, that  there  is  no  pound  profit  which  re- 
doundeth  to  your  majes^  in  this  course,  but 
induceth  and  begetteth  three  pound  damage  upon 
your  subjects,  besides  the  discontentment.  And 
to  the  end  they  may  make  their  spoil  more  se- 
curely, what  do  theyT  Whereas  divers  statutes 
do  strictiy'  provide,  that  whatsoever  they  take, 
shall  be  registered  and  attested,  to  the  end  that, 
by  making  a  collation  of  that  which  is  taken  from 
the  country,  and  that  which  is  answered  above, 
their  deceits  might  appear;  they,  to  the  end  to 
obscure  their  deceit  utterly  omit  the  obsarvatioii 
of  this«  which  the  law  prescribeth. 
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And  therefbre  to  desoend,  if  it  may  please  year 
majesty,  to  the  third  sort  of  abase,  which  is  of 
the  uolawfal  manner  of  their  taking,  whereof 
thb  omission  is  a  branch ;  and  it  is  so  manifold, 
as  it  rather  asketh  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the 
particulars,  than  a  prosecution  of  all.  For  their 
price;  by  law  they  ought  to  take  as  they  can 
agree  with  the  subject;  by  abuse  they  take  an 
imposed  and  enforced  price:  by  law  they  ought 
to  make  but  one  appraisement  by  neighbours  in 
the  country ;  by  abuse  they  make  a  second  ap- 
praisement at  the  court-gate ;  and  when  the  sub- 
ject's cattle  come  up  many  miles  lean,  and  out 
of  plight,  by  reason  of  their  great  travel,  then 
they  prize  them  anew  at  an  abated  price :  by  law 
they  ought  to  take  between  sun  and  sun;  by 
abuse  they  take  by  twilight,  and  in  the  night- 
time, a  time  well  chosen  for  malefactors :  by  law 
they  ought  not  to  take  in  the  highways,  a  place 
by  your  majesty's  high  prerogative  protected,  and 
by  statute  by  special  words  excepted ;  by  abuse 
they  take  in  the  ways,  in  contempt  of  your  ma- 
jesty's prerogative  and  laws :  by  law  they  ought 
to  show  their  commission,  and  the  form  of  com- 
mission is  by  law  set  down;  the  commissions 
they  bring  down,  are  against  the  law,  and  be- 
cause they  know  so  much,  they  will  not  show 
them.  A  number  of  other  particulars  there  are, 
whereof  as  I  have  given  your  majesty  a  taste,  so 

i^e  chief  of  them  upon  deliberate  advice  are  set 
own  in  writing  by  the  labour  of  some  commit- 
tees, and  approbation  of  the  whole  House,  more 
particularly  and  lively  than  I  can  express  them, 
myself  having  them  at  the  second  hand  by  reason 
of  my  abode  above.  But  this  writing  is  a  col- 
lection of  theirs  who  dwell  amongst  the  abuses 
of  these  offenders,  and  the  complaints  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  therefore  must  needs  have  a  more  per- 
fect understanding  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
them. 

It  remaineth  only  that  I  use  a  few  words,  the 
father  to  move  your  majesty  in  this  cause :  a  few 
words,  I  say,  a  very  few;  for  neither  need  so 


great  encffmities  any  aggravating,  neither  needelh 
so  great  grace,  as  useth  of  itself  to  flow  from 
your  msjesty's  princely  goodness,  any  artificial 
persuading.  There  be  two  things  only  which  I 
think  good  to  set  before  your  majesty;  the  one 
the  example  of  your  most  noble  progenitors,  kings 
of  this  realm,  who,  from  the  first  king  that  en- 
dowed this  kingdom  with  the  great  charters  of 
their  liberties,  until  the  last,  all  save  one,  who,  as 
he  was  singular  in  many  excellent  things,  so  I 
would  he  had  not  been  alone  in  this,  have  ordain- 
ed, every  one  of  them  in  their  several  reigns, 
some  laws  or  law  against  this  kind  of  ofliendets; 
and  especially  the  example  of  one  of  them,  that 
king  who,  for  his  greatness,  wisdom,  glory,  and 
union  of  several  kingdoms,  resembleth  your  ma- 
jesty most,  both  in  virtue  and  fortune.  King  Ed- 
ward HI.,  who,  in  his  time  only,  made  ten  several 
laws  against  this  mischief.  The  second  is  the 
example  of  God  himself;  who  hath  said  and  pro- 
nounced, «(That  he  will  not  hold  him  guiltless 
that  taketh  his  name  in  vain."  For  all  these 
great  misdameanars  are  committed  in  and  under 
your  majesty's  name :  and  therefore  we  hope  year 
msjesty  will  hold  them  twice  guilty  that  ooounit 
these  offences;  once  for  the  oppressing  of  the 
people,  and  once  more  for  doing  it  under  the 
colour  and  abuse  of  your  majesty's  most  dreaded 
and  beloved  name.  So  then  I  will  conclude  with 
the  saying  of  Pindams, «» Optima  res  aqua;"  not 
for  the  excellency,  but  for  the  eommon  use  of  it; 
and  ao,  contrariwise,  the  matter  of  abuse  of  pnr- 
veyanoe,  if  it  be  not  the  most  heinous  abuse,  yet 
certainly  it  is  the  most  common  and  general  abuss 
of  all  othera  in  this  kingdom. 

It  resteth,  that,  according  to  the  command  laid 
upon  me,  I  do  in  all  humbleness  present  this 
writing  to  yonr  majesty's  royal  hands,  with  most 
humble  petition  on  the  behalf  of  the  Commons, 
that  as  your  majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  tougIh 
safe  your  gracious  audience  to  bear  me  speak,  so 
you  would  be  pleased  to  enlarge  your  patience  to 
hear  this  writbg  raad,  which  is  move  material. 
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DBurnm  bt  vhb  eom's  attobvkt* 

SIR  FRANCIS  BACONj 

.    IN  THE  LOWER  HOUSE, 


r  TBI  mouam  wa«  »  < 


Af  HBAT,  AMB  KVOH  IMOBLBB  ABOVt  THB  VBBBBTAB 


WmCB  WERE  THOUGHT  TO  BE  BOME  ABLE  AND  FORWARD  GENTLEMENi  WHO,  TO  INGRATUTB 

TBEMAELYES  WITH  THB  KING,  WERE  SAID  TO  HAVE  UNDERTAKEN,  THAT  THB  KINO*8 

BtJfllNBBS  BHOUUI  PASS  IN  THAT  HOUSE  AS  HIS  MAJESTY  COULD  WISH. 

(M  nn  fabuahbbt  it  jacobi.] 


Mil.  SptAXfB, 

I  MATE  been  hitherto  sUent  in  (his  nmtter  of 
nadertaking,  wherein,  as  I  peioeiTe,  the  House  is 
much  enwrapped. 

First,  because,  to  be  plain  with  yon,  I  did  not 
well  understand  what  it  meant,  or  what  it  vras ; 
and  I  do  not  love  to  ofier  at  that  that  I  do  not 
thoroughly  conceive.  That  prirate  men  should 
undertake  for  the  Commons  of  England !  Mrhy,  a 
man  might  as  well  undertake  for  the  four  elements. 
It  is  a  thing  so  giddy,  and  so  vast,  as  cannot 
enter  into  the  brain  of  a  sober  man :  and,  especi- 
ally ,  in  a  new  parliament ;  when  it  was  impossible 
to  know  who  should  be  of  the  parliament:  and 
when  all  men,  that  know  never  so  little  the  con- 
stitution of  this  House,  do  know  it  to  be  so  open 
to  reason,  as  men  do  not  know  when  they  enter 
into  these  doors  what  mind  themselves  will  be  of, 
until  they  hear  things  argued  and  debated.  Much 
less  can  any  man  make  a  policy  of  assurance, 
what  ship  shall  come  safe  home  inip  the  harbour 
is  these  seas,  f  had  heard  of  undertakings  in 
several  kinds.  There  were  undertakers  for  the 
plantations  of  Derry  and  Colerane,  in  Ireland,  the 
better  to  command  and  bridle  those  parts.  There 
were,  not  long  ago,  some  undertakers  for  the 
north-west  passage:  and  now  there  are  some 
undertakers  for  the  project  of  dyed  and  dressed 
cloths ;  and,  in  short,  every  novelty  useth  to  be 
strengthened  and  made  good  by  a  kind  of  under- 
taking; but  for  the  ancient  parliament  of  £!ngland, 
which  moves  in  a  certain  manner  and  sphere,  to 
be  undertaken,  it  passes  my  reach  to  conceive 
what  it  should  be.  Must  we  be  all  dyed  and 
dressed,  and  no  pure  whites  amongat  ust  Or 
must  there  be  a  new  passage  found  for  the  king's 
business,  by  a  point  of  the  compass  that  was 
never  sailed  by  before  1  Or  must  there  be  some 
foru  built  in  this  Houtie,  that  may  command  and 
conuin  the  resti  Mr.  Speaker,  f  know  but  two 
forts  in  tliis  House  which  the  king  ever  hath ;  the 
lort  of  affection,  and  the  fort  of  reason :  the  one 


eommsnds  the  hearts,  and  the  other  oommands 
the  heads;  and  others  I  know  none.  I  think 
^sop  was  a  wise  man  that  described  the  nature 
of  the  fly,  that  sat  upon  the  spoke  of  the  chariot 
wheel,  and  said  to  herself,  «*  What  a  dust  do  I 
raise!"  So,  for  my  part,  I  think  that  all  this 
dust  is  raised  by  light  rumours  and  buzzes,  and 
not  upon  any  solid  ground. 

The  second  reason  that  made  me  silent  was, 
because  this  suspicion  and  rumour  of  undertaking, 
settles  upon  no  person  certain.  It  is  like  the 
birds  of  Paradise  that  they  have  in  the  Indies, 
that  have  no  feet;  and,  therefore,  they  never  light 
upon  any  place,  but  the  wind  carries  them  sway : 
and  such  a  thing  do  I  take  this  rumour  to  be. 

And,  lastly,  when  that  the  king  had,  in  his  two 
several  speeches,  freed  us  from  the  main  of  our 
fears,  in  affirming  directly,  that  there  was  no 
undertaking  to  him;  and  that  he  would  have 
taken  it  to  be  no  less  derogation  to  his  own 
miyesty  than  to  our  merits,  to  have  the  acts  of 
his  people  transferred  to  psrticular  pereons ;  that 
did  quiet  me  thus  far,  that  these  vapours  were 
not  gone  up  to  the  head,  howsoever  they  might 
glow  end  estuate  in  the  body. 

Nevertheless,  since  I  perceive  that  this  cloud 
etill  hangs  over  the  House,  and  that  it  may  da 
hurt,  as  well  in  feme  abroad  as  in  the  king's  ear^ 
I  resolved  with  myself  to  do  the  part  of  an  honest 
voice  in  this  Hoose,  to  counsel  you  what  1  think  to 
be  for  the  best. 

Wherein,  first,  1  will  speak  plainly  of  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  seoident  of  this  bruit 
and  opinion  of  undertaking,  towards  psrticulars, 
towsrds  the  House,  towards  the  king,  and  towards 
the  people. 

Secondly,  I  will  tell  you,  in  mine  opiniont 
what  undertaking  is  tolerable,  and  how  far  it  may 
he  Justified  with  a  good  mind ;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  this  same  ripping  up  of  the  question  of 
undertakers,  how  far  it  may  proceed  from  a  goo4l 
mind,  and  in  what  kind  it  may  be  thought  mali- 
cious and  dangerous. 
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Thirdly,  I  will  ^ve  you  my  poor  adyice,  what 
means  there  are  to  put  an  end  to  this  question  of 
undertaking;  not  ^ing,  for  the  present,  upon  a 
precise  opinion,  but  breaking  it,  how  many  ways 
there  be  by  which  you  may  get  out  of  it,  and 
leaving  the  choice  of  them  to  a  debate  at  the 
committee. 

And,  lastly,  I  will  advise  you  how  things  are 
to  be  handled  at  the  committee,  to  avoid  distrac- 
tion and  loss  of  time. 

For  the  first  of  these,  I  can  say  to  you  but  as 
the  Scripture  saith,  ««Si  invicem  mordetis,  ab 
invicem  consumemini  ;'*  if  ye  fret  and  gall  one 
another's  reputation,  the  end  will  be,  that  every 
man  shall  go  hence,  like  coin  cried  down,  of  less 
price  than  he  came  hither.  If  some  shall  be 
thought  to  fawn  upon  the  king's  business  openly, 
and  others  to  cross  it  secretly,  some  shall  be 
thought  praotisers  that  would  pluck  the  cards, 
and  others  shall  be  thought  Papists  that  would 
shuffle  the  cards ;  what  a  misery  is  this,  that  we 
riiould  come  together  to  fool  one  another,  instead 
of  procuring  the  public  good. 

And  this  ends  not  in  particulars, 'but  will  make 
the  whole  House  contemptible :  for  now  I  hear 
men  say,  that  this  question  of  undertaking  is  the 
predominant  matter  of  this  House.  So  that  we 
are  now,  according  to  the  parable  of  Jotham,  in 
the  case  of  the  trees  of  the  forest,  that  when 
question  was.  Whether  the  vine  should  reign 
over  them  1  that  might  not  be :  and  whether  the 
olive  should  reign  over  them  1  that  might  not  be : 
but  we  have  accepted  the  bramble  to  reign  over 
us.  For,  it  seems,  that  the  good  vine  of  the 
king's  graces,  that  is  not  so  much  in  esteem ;  and 
the  good  oil,  whereby  we  should  salve  and  relieve 
the  wants  of  the  estate  and  crown,  that  is  laid 
aside  too:  and  this  bramble. of  contention  and 
emulation ;  this  Abimelech,  which,  as  was  truly 
said  by  an  understanding  gentleman,  is  a  bastard, 
for  every  fame  that  wants  a  head,  is  ««filius 
populi,"  this  must  reign  and  rule  amongst  us. 

Then  for  the  king,  nothing  can  be  more  oppo- 
site, (( ex  diametro,"  to  his  ends  and  hopes,  than 
this :  for  you  have  heard  him  profess  like  a  king, 
and  like  a  gracious  king,  that  he  doth  not  so  much 
respect  his  present  supply,  as  this  demonstration 
that  the  people's  hearts  are  more  knit  to  him  than 
before.  Now,  then,  if  the  issue  shall  be  this,  that 
whatsoever  shall  be  done  for  him  shall  be  thought 
to  be  done  but  by  a  number  of  persons  that  shall 
be  laboured  and  packed;  this  will  rather  be  a 
sign  of  diffidence  and  alienation,  than  of  a  natural 
benevolence  and  affection  in  his  people  at  home ; 
and  rather  matter  of  disreputation,  than  of  honour 
abroad.  So  that,  to  speak  plainly  to  you,  the 
king  were  better  call  for  a  new  pair  of  cards,  than 
play  upon  these  if  they  be  packed. 

And  then,  for  the  people,  it  is  my 'manner  ever 
to  look  as  well  beyond  a  parliament,  as  upon  a 
pariiament;  and  if  they  abroad  shall  think  Uiem- 


selves  betrayed  by  those  that  are  their  deputies 
and  attorneys  here,  it  is  true  we  may  bind  them 
and  conclude  them,  but  it  will  be  with  suck 
murmur  and  insatlsfaction  as  I  would  be  loath  to 
see. 

These  things  might  be  dissembled,  and  to 
things  left  to  bleed  inwards ;  but  that  is  not  tiis 
way  to  cure  them.  And,  therefore,  I  have 
searched  the  sore,  in  hope  that  you  will  endeavour 
the  medicine. 

But  this  to  do  more  thoroughly,  I  must  pro- 
ceed to  my  second  part,  to  tell  you  clearly  and 
distinctly,  what  is  to  be  set  on  the  right  hand,  and 
what  on  the  left,  in  this  business. 

First,  if  any  man  hath  done  good  offices  to 
advise  the  king  to  call  a  parliament,  and  to  in- 
crease the  good  affection  and  confidence  of  his 
majesty  towards  his  people ;  I  say,  that  such  a 
person  doth  rather  merit  well,  than  commit  any 
error.  Nay,  further,  if  any  man  hath,  out  of  his 
own  good  mind,  given  an  opinion  touching  the 
minds  of  the  parliament  in  general ;  how  4t  is 
probable  they  are  like  to  be  found,  and  that  they 
will  have  a  due  feeling  of  the  king's  wants,  and 
will  not  deal  dryly  or  illiberally  with  him ;  this . 
man,  that  doth  but  think  of  other  men's  minds, 
as  he  finds  his  own,  is  not  to  be  blamed.  Nay, 
further,  if  any  man  hath  coupled  this  with  good 
wishes  and  propositions,  that  the  king  do  comfort 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  testify  his  own  love 
to  them,  by  filing  off  the  harshness  of  his  prero- 
gative, retaining  the  substance  and  strength;  and 
to  that  purpose,  like  the  good  householder  in  tiie 
Scripture,  that  brought  forth  old  store  and  new, 
hath  revolved  the  petitions  and  propositions  of 
the  last  parliament,  and  added  new ;  I  say,  this 
man  hath  sown  good  seed;  and  he  that  shall 
draw  him  into  envy  for  it,  sows  tares.  Thus 
much  of  the  right  hand.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
if  any  shall  mediately  or  immediately  infuse 
into  his  majesty,  or  to  others,  that  the  parliament 
is,  as  Cato  said  of  the  Romans,  "  like  sheep,  that 
a  man  were  better  drive  a  flock  of  them  than  one 
of  them :"  and,  however,  they  may  be  wise  men 
severally,  yet,  in  this  assembly,  they  are  guided 
by  some  few,  which,  if  they  be  made  and  assured, 
the  rest  will  easily  follow :  this  is  a  plain  robbery 
of  the  king  of  honour,  and  his  subjects  of  thanks, 
and  it  is  to  make  the  parliament  vile  and  servile 
in  the  eyes  of  their  sovereign;  and  I  count  it  no 
better  than  a  supphmting  of  the  king  and  king- 
dom. Again,  if  a  man  shall  make  this  impree- 
sion,  that  it  shall  be  enough  for  the  king  to  send 
us  some  things  of  show,  that  may  serve  for 
colours,  and  let  some  eloquent  tales  be  told  of 
them,  and  that  will  serve  "  ad  faciendum  popu- 
lum ;"  any  such  person  will  find  that  this  House 
can  well  skill  of  false  lights,  and  that  it  is  no 
wooing  tokens,  but  the  true  love  already  planted 
in  the  breast  of  die  subjects,  that  will  make  Uiem 
do  for  tiie  king.    And  this  is  my  opinion  touching 
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ikoBB  liiat  may  have  penuaded  a  parliament. 
Take  it  on  the  other  tide,  for  I  mean,  in  all  things, 
1o  deal  plainly,  if  any  man  hath  been  diffident 
toaeldng  the  call  of  a  parliament,  thinking  that 
the  best  means  were,  first,  for  the  king  to  make 
his  utmost  trial  to  subsist  of  himself,  and  his  own 
means ;  I  say,  an  honest  and  fiuthfiil  heart  might 
consent  to  that  opinion,  and  the  event,  it  seems, 
doth  not  greatly  discredit  it  hitherto.  Agun,  if 
any  man  shall  have  been  of  opinion,  that  it  b  not 
a  particolar  party  that  can  bhid  the  Honse ;  nor 
that  it  is  not  shows  or  colours  can  please  the 
House ;  I  say,  that  man,  though  his  speech  tend 
to  discouragement,  yet  it  is  coupled  with  provi- 
dence. But,  by  your  leave,  if  any  man,  since  the 
parliament  was  called,  or  when  it  was  in  speech, 
shall  have  laid  plots  to  cross  the  good  wiU  of  the 
parliament  to  the  king,  by  possessing  them  that 
a  few  shall  have  the  thanks,  and  that  they  are,  as 
it  were,  bought  and  sold,  and  betrayed;  and  that 
that  which  the  king  offers  them,  are  but  baits 
prepared  by  particular  persons;  or  have  raised 
rumours  that  it  is  a  packed  parliament;  to  the 
end  nothing  may  be  done,  but  that  the  parlia- 
ment may  be  dissolved,  as  gamesters  used  to  call 
for  new  cards,  when  they  mistrust  a  pack :  I  say, 
these  are  engines  and  devices  naught,  malign,  and 
seditious. 

Now  for  the  remedy ;  I  shall  rather  break  the 
matter,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  than  advise 
posidvely.  I  know  but  three  ways.  Some  mes- 
sage of  declaration  to  the  king;  some  entry  or 
protestation  amongst  ourselves;  or  some  strict 
and  punctual  examination.  As  for  the  last  of 
these,  I  assure  you  I  am  mot  against  it,  if  I  could 
tell  where  to  begin,  or  where  to  end.  For  cer- 
tainly I  have  often  seen  it,  that  things  when  they 
are  in  smother  trouble  more  than  when  they  break 
out.  Smoke  blinds  the  eyes,  but  when  it  blaseth 
forth  into  flame  it  gives  light  to  the  eyes.  But 
then  if  you  fall  to  examination,  some  person  must 
be  charged,  some  matter  must  be  charged ;  and 
the  manner  of  that  matter  must  be  likewise 
charged  ;  for  it  may  be  in  a  good  fashion,  and  it 
may  be  in  a  bad,  in  as  much  difference  as  between 
4>lack  and  white:  and  then  how  far  men  will 


ingenuously  confess,  how  far  they  will  politicly 
deny,  and  what  we  can  make  and  gather  upon 
their  confession,  and  how  we  shall  prove  against 
their  denial ;  it  is  an  endless  piece  of  W9rk,  and 
I  doubt  thkt  we  shall  grow  weary  of  it. 

For  a  message  to  the  king,  it  is  the  course  I 
like  best,  so  it  be  carefully  and  considerately 
handled  :  for  if  we  shall  represent  to  the  king  the 
nature  of  this  body  as  it  is,  without  the  veils  or 
shadows  that  have  been  cast  upon  it,  I  think  we 
shall  do  him  honour,  and  oursehres  right. 

For  any  thing  that  is  to  be  done  amongst  our- 
selves, I  do  not  see  much  gained  by  it,  because  it 
goes  no  farther  than  ourselves ;  yet  if  any  thing 
can  be  wisely  conceived  to  that  end,  I  shall  not 
be  against  it;  but  I  think  the  purpose  of  it  is 
fittest  to  be,  rather  that  the  House  conceives  that 
all  this  is  but  a  misunderstanding,  than  to  take 
knowledge  that  there  is  indeed  a  just  ground,  and 
then  to  seek,  by  a  protestation,  to  give  it  a 
remedy.  For  protestations,  and  professions,  and 
apologies,  I  never  found  them  very  fortunate ;  but 
they  rather  increase  suspicion  than  clear  it. 

Why,  then,  the  last  part  is,  that  these  things 
be  handled  at  the  committee  seriously  and  tem- 
perately ;  wherein  I  wish  that  these  four  degrees 
of  questions  were  handled  in  order. 

First,  Whether  we  shall  do  any  thing  at  all  in 
it,  or  pass  by  it,  and  let  it  sleep  t 

Secondly,  Whether  we  shall  enter  into  a  parti- 
cular examination  of  itT 

Thirdly,  Whether  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  some  entry  or  protestation  among  ourselves  % 

And,  fourthly,  Whether  we  shall  proceed  to  a 
messi^  to  the  king ;  and  what  t 

Thus  I  have  told  you  my  opinion.  I  know  it 
had  been  more  safe  and  politic  to  have  been 
silent;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  honest  and  loving 
to  speak.  The  old  verse  is  «<  Nam  nulli  tacuisse 
nocet,  nocet  esse  locutunu^  But,  by  your  leave, 
David  saith,  <<  Silui  a  bonis,  et  dolor  mens  reno- 
vatus  est.'*  When  a  man  speaketh,  he  may  be 
wounded  by  others ;  but  if  he  hold  his  peace 
from  good  things,  he  wounds  himself.  So  I  have 
done  my  part,  and  leave  it  to  you  to  do  that  which 
you  shall  judge  to  be  the  best 
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A  SPEECH 


TO  THE  KING  BY  HIS  MAJESTY'S  SOLICITOR, 


BEING 


or  TBI  COMMOM  AS  TBEIR  MOUTH  AND  MB88BN0BR,  WOtt 
BW  MAiBSTY  TBI  ni«TRITiaNT  Oft  WBITINa  OT 

THEIR  GRIEVANCES. 


THB  PBBIBNTIKa  TO' 


n  VBB  FABLuanr  7  jacobi. 


M08T  QSAC>10U8  SOTBRKI01I« 

Tbb  kmghts,  ettizens,  and  burgesses  assembled 
in  parliament,  in  the  house  of  your  Commons,  in 
all  humbleness  do  exhibit  and  present  unto  jonr 
mosl  saered  majesty,  in  their  own  words,  though 
by  my  hand,  their  petitions  and  grievances.  They 
are  here  conceiTed  and  set  down  in  writing,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  custom  of  parliament:  they 
are  also  prefaced  according  to  the  manner  and 
taste  of  these  later  times.  Therefore,  for  me  to 
make  any  additional  preface,  were  neither  war- 
ranted nor  conTenient ;  especially  speaking  before 
a  king,  the  exactness  of  whose  judgment  ought 
to  scatter  and  chase  away  all  unnecessaiy  speech, 
as  the  sun  doth  a  vapour.  This  only  I  must  say ; 
since  this  session  of  parliament  we  have  seen 
your  glory  in  the  solemnity  of  the  creation  of  this 
most  noble  prince ;  we  have  heard  your  wisdom 
in  sundry  excellent  speeches  which  you  have 
delivered  amongst  us;  now  we  hope  to  find  and 
feel  the  effects  of  your  goodness,  in  your  gracious 
answer  to  these  our  petitions.  For  this,  we  are 
persuaded,  that  the  attribute  which  was  given  by 
one  of  the  wisest  writers  to  two  of  the  best  em- 
]ieror8,  ««Divus  Nerva  et  divus  Trajanus,*'  so 
saith  Tacitus,  **res  olim  insociabiles  miscnerunt, 
imperium  ct  libertatem  ;*'  may  be  truly  applied 
to  ycur  majesty.  For  never  was  there  such  a  con- 
servator of  regality  in  a  crown,  nor  ever  such  a 
protector  of  lawful  freedom  in  a  subject. 


Only  this,  exeelleiii  s^rtvreign,  let  not  the  aouitd 
of  grievances,  though  it  be  sad,  seem  harsh,  lo 
your  princely  ears :  it  is  but  ••  gemitos  eduni* 
be,^  the  mourning  of  a  dove ;  witti  that  patience 
and  humility  of  heart  whtck  appertaineth  to  lov^ 
ing  and  loyal  subjects.  And  far  be  it  from  us, 
but  that  in  the  midst  of  the  sense  of  our  griev* 
ances  we  should  remember  and  acknowledge  the 
infinite  benefits  wnich,  by  your  majesty,  next 
under  God,  we  do  enjoy ;  which  bind  us  to  wish 
unto  your  life  fulUess  of  days ;  and  unto  your  line 
royal  a  succession  and  continuance,  even  unto  the 
world's  end. 

It  resteth,  that  nnto  these  petitions  here  in- 
eluded  I  do  add  one  more  that  goeth  to  them  all : 
which  is,  that  if  in  the  words  and  frame  of  tbem 
there  be  any  thing  offensive;  or  that  we  have  ex- 
pressed ourselves  otherwise  than  we  should  or 
would  ;  that  your  majesty  would  cover  it  and  cast 
the  veil  of  your  grace  upon  it ;  and  accept  of  our 
good  intentions,  and  help  them  by  your  benign 
interpretation. 

Lastly,  I  am  most  humbly  to  crave  a  particular 
pardon  for  myself,  that  have  used  these  few 
words;  and  scarcely  should  have  been  able  to 
have  used  any  at  all.  In  respect  of  the  reverence 
which  I  bear  to  your  person  and  judgment,  had  I 
not  been  somewhat  relieved  and  comforted  by  the 
experience  which,  in  my  service  and  access,  |> 
have  had  of  your  continual  grace  and  favour. 
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TUB  LORDS  AT  A  OQNPBRSNOB  BY  OOMMIMION  PEOM  THS  fJOMVOIfB,  ■OVflfV  AND  FSftflVADRia 
I  LOEDB  TO  JOIN  WITH  THE  COUMONB  IN  PBTITION  TO  THE  KINO,  TO  OBTAIN 
LIBERTY  TO  TREAT  OP  A  OOMPOSITRHV  WITH  fflS  MAJESTY  WOtL 

WARDS  AND  TENURES. 


n  mi  PAKUAHBIT  7  JAOOM. 


Thc  knights,  cittzens,  snd  burgesses  of  the 
House  of  CommoQS  have  commanded  me  to  delirer 
to  jooT  lordships  the  causes  of  the  conference  by 
them  prayed,  and  by  yoar  lordships  assented,  for 
the  second  business  of  this  day.  They  have  had 
report  made  unto  them  faithfully  of  his  majesty's 
answer  declared  by  my  lord  treasurer,  touching 
their  humble  desire  to  obtain  liberty  from  his  ma- 
jesty to  treat  of  compounding  for  tenures.  And, 
first,  they  think  themselTes  much  bound  unto  his 
majesty,  that  in  **  re  nova,'*  in  which  case  princes 
use  to  be  apprehensive,  he  hath  made  a  gracious 
construction  of  their  proposition.  And  so  much 
thef  know  of  that,  that  belongs  to  the  greatness 
of  his  majesty,  and  the  greatness  of  the  cause,  as 
themselves  acknowledge  they  ought  not  to  have 
expected  a  present  resolution,  though  the  wise 
man  saith,  •»  Hope  deferred  is  the  fainting  of  the 
soul.**  But  they  know  their  duty  to  be  to  attend 
his  majesty's  times  at  his  good  pleasure.  And 
this  they  do  with  the  more  comfort,  because  that 
in  his  majesty's  answer,  matching  the  times,  and 
weighing  the  passages  thereof,  they  conceive,  in 
their  opinion,  rather  hope  than  discouragement. 

But  tlie  principal  causes  of  the  conference  now 
prayed,  besides  these  significations  of  duty  not  to 
be  omitted,  are  two  propositions.  The  one,  mat- 
ter of  excuse  of  themselves ;  the  other,  matter  of 
petition.  The  former  of  which  grrows  thus.  Your 
lordship,  my  lord  treasurer,  in  your  last  declara- 
tion of  his  majesty's  answer,  according  to  the 
attribute  then  given  unto  it  by  a  great  counsellor, 
had  "imiginem  Cassaris"  fair  and  lively  graven, 
made  this  true  and  effectual  distribution,  that 
there  depended  upon  tenures,  considerations  of 
honour,  of  conscience,  and  of  utility.  Of  these 
Ihrpe,  utility,  as  his  majesty  set  it  by  for  the  pre- 
sent, out  of  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  so  we  set 
it  by,  out  of  the  justness  of  our  desires:  for  we 
never  meant  but  a  goodly  and  worthy  augmenta- 
tion of  the  profit  now  received^  and  not  a  din^inu- 
tion.  But,  to  speak  truly,  that  consideration  fall- 
cth  n.itiirally  to  be  examined  when  liberty  of 
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treaty  is  granted :  but  the  former  two  indeed  may 
exclude  treaty,  and  cut  it  off  before  it  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  that  we  shall  say  concern- 
ing those  two,  we  desire  to  be  conceived  rightly : 
we  mean  not  to  dispute  with  his  majesty  what 
belongeth  to  sovereign  honour  or  his  princely  con- 
science; because  we  know  we  are  not  capable  to 
discern  of  them  otherwise  than  as  men  use  some- 
times to  see  the  image  of  the  sun  in  a  pail  of 
water.  But  this  we  say  for  ourselves,  God  forbid 
that  we,  knowingly,  should  have  propounded  any 
thing,  that  might  in  our  sense  and  persuasion 
touch  either  or  both;  and  therefore  herein  we 
desire  to  be  heard,  not  to  inform  or  persuade  his 
majesty,  but  to  free  and  excuse  ourselves. 

And,  first,  in  general,  we  acknowledge,  that 
this  tree  of  tenures  was  planted  into  the  preroga- 
tive by  the  ancient  common  law  of  this  land : 
that  it  hath  been  fenced  in  and  preserved  by  many 
statutes,  and  that  it  yieldeth  at  this  day  to  the 
king  the  fruit  of  a  great  revenue.  But  yet,  not- 
withstanding, if  upon  the  stem  of  this  tree  may 
be  raised  a  pillar  of  support  to  the  crown  perma- 
nent and  durable  as  the  marble,  by  investing  the 
crown  with  a  more  ample,  more  certain,  and  more 
loving  dowry,  tlian  this  of  tenures;  we  hope  we 
propound  no  matter  of  disservice. 

But  to  speak  distinctly  of  both,  and  first  of 
honour :  wherein  I  pray  your  lordships,  give  mo 
leaTe,  in  a  subject  th?t  may  seem  «<  supra  nos,^' 
to  handle  it  rather  as  we  are  capable,  than  as  the 
matter  perhaps  may  require.  Your  lordships  well 
know  the  various  mixture  and  composition  of  our 
House.  We  have  in  our  House  learned  civilians 
that  profess  a  law,  that  we  reverence  and  some- 
times consult  with :  they  can  tell  us,  that  all  the 
laws  "de  feodis**  are  but  additionals  to  the  an- 
cient civil  law ;  and  that  the  Roman  emperors,  in 
the  full  height  of  their  monarchy,  never  knew 
them ;  so  that  they  are  not  imperial.  We  have 
grave  professors  of  the  common  law,  who  will 
define  unto  us  that  those  are  parts  of  sovereignty, 
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«nd  of  the  regal  prerogatiTe,  which  cannot  be 
communicated  with  anhjects :  but  for  tenarea  in 
subatance,  there  ia  none  of  youi  lordahipa  bat 
hare  them,  and  few  of  ua  bat  have  them.  The- 
king,  indeed,  hath  a  priority  or  firat  aorvice  of  hia 
tenarea;  and  aome  more  amplitude  of  profit  in 
that  we  call  tenure  in  chief:  but  the  aubject  ia 
capable  of  tenurea ;  which  ahowa  that  they  are 
not  regal,  nor  any  point  of  aovereignty.  We  haye 
gentlemen  of  honourable  aerrice  in  the  wara  both 
by  aea  and  land,  who  can  inform  ua,  that  when  it 
ia  in  queation,  who  ahall  aet  hia  foot  foremoat  to- 
warda  the  enemy ;  it  ia  ncFer  aaked.  Whether  he 
holda  in  knight'a  aervice  or  in  aocage  t  So  have 
we  many  deputy  lieutenanta  to  your  lordahipa, 
and  many  commiaaiona  that  haye  been  for  mua- 
iera  and  leyiea,  that  can  tell  ua,  that  the  aeryice 
and  defence  of  the  realm  hath  in  theae  daya  little 
dependence  upon  tenurea.  So,  then,  we  per- 
ceiye  that  it  ia  no  bond  or  ligament  of  goyern- 
ment;  no  apur  of  honour,  no  bridle  of  obedience. 
Time  waa,  when  it  had  other  uaea,  and  the  name 
of  knight'a  aeryice  importa  it :  but  *<  yocabula 
manent,  res  fugiunt."  But  all  this  which  we 
haye  spoken  we  confess  to  be  but  in  a  yulgar  capa- 
city ;  which,  neyertheless,  may  senre  for  our  ex- 
cuse, though  we  submit  the  thing  itself  wholly  to 
hia  majeaty's  judgrment. 

For  matter  of  conscience,  far  be  it  from  us  to 
caat  in  any  thing  willingly,  that  may  trouble  that 
clear  fountain  of  hia  majesty's  conscience.  We 
do  confess  it  is  a  noble  protection,  that  these 
young  birds  of  the  nobili^  and  good  families 
should  be  gathered  and  clocked  under  the  wings 
of  the  crpwn.  But  yet  «<  Naturae  yis  maxima:'' 
and  A^Suus  cuique  discretus  sanguis."  Youi 
lordships  will  fayour  me,  to  obserye  my  former 
method.  The  common  law  itself,  which  ia  the 
beat  bounda  of  our  wiadom,  doth,  eyen  «« in  hoc 


indiyiduo,"  prefer  the  prerogatiye  of  the  fiither 
before  the  prerogatiye  of  the  king :  for  if  landa 
deacend,  held  in  chief  frcmi  an  ancestor  on  the 
part  of  a  mother,  to  a  man'a  eldeat  aon,  the  &dier 
being  aliye,  the  father  ahall  haye  the  cuatody  of 
the  body,  and  not  the  king.  It  ia  true  that  thia  ia 
only  for  the  father,  and  not  any  other  parent  or 
anceator :  but  then  if  you  look  to  the  high  law  of 
tutelage  and  protection,  and  of  obedience  and 
duty,  which  ia  the  relatiye  thereunto :  it  ia  not 
aaid,  *<  Honour  thy  father  alone,"  bat  ^  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  &c.  Again,  the  ciyi- 
lians  can  tell  us,  that  there  was  a  special  uae  of 
the  pretorian  power  for  pupila,  and  yet  no  tenurea. 
The  citizena  of  London  can  tell  ua,  there  be  courta 
of  orphans,  and  yet  no  tenurea.  But  all  thia 
while  we  pray  your  lordships  to  conceiye,  that 
we  think  ouraelyea  not  competent  to  diacem 
of  the  honour  of  his  majeaty'a  crown,  or  the 
ahrine  of  his  conscience;  but  leaye  it  wholly 
unto  him,  and  allege  theae  things  but  in  oar  own 
excuse. 

For  matter  of  petition,  we  do  continue  oar  moat 
humble  auit,  by  your  lordships'  loying  conjunc 
tion,  that  his  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  open 
unto  ua  thia  entrance  of  hia  bounty  and  grace,  aa 
to  giye  ua  liberty  to  treat.  And,  laatly,  we  know 
hia  majesty's  times  are  not  subordinate  at  all  but 
to  the  globe  aboye.  About  thia  time  the  aun  hath 
got  eyen  with  the  night,  and  will  rise  apace ;  and 
we  know  Solomon's  temple,  whereof  your  lord- 
ship, my  lord  treasurer,  spake,  was  not  built  in 
a  day :  and  if  we  shall  be  ao  happy  as  to  take  the 
axe  to  hew,  and  the  hammer  to  frame,  in  thia  case, 
we  know  it  cannot  be  without  time ;  and,  there- 
fore, aa  far  aa  we  may  with  duty,  and  without 
importunity,  we  moat  humbly  deaire  an  accelera- 
tion of  hia  majeaty'a  anawer,  acocnrding  to  his 
good  time  and  royal  pleaaure. 


A  FRAME  OF  DECLARATION 

POB  THB 

MASTER  OF  THE  WARDS, 

AT  HIS  FIRST  SITTINO. 


The  king,  whoee  yirtuea  are  auch,  aa  if  we, 
ihat  are  hia  miniatera,  were  able  duly  to  correapond 
unto  them,  it  were  enough  to  make  a  golden  time, 
hath  commanded  certain  of  hia  intentiona  to  be 
publiahed,  touching  the  adminiatration  of  thia 
place,  becauae  they  are  aiunewhat  differing  from 
the  uaage  of  former  times,  and  yet  not  by  way  of 


noyelty,  but  by  way  of  reformation,  and  reduc- 
tion of  thinga  to  their  ancient  and  true  inatitution. 
Wherein,  neyertheleaa,  it  ia  hia  majea^'a  ex- 
preaa  pleaaure  it  be  aignified,  that  he  understands 
thia  to  be  done,  without  any  derogation  from  the 
memory  or  aeryice  of  those  great  peraona  which 
haye  formerly  held  this  place,  of  whose  doings 
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bb  mijettjr  retsmetfa  a  good  and  gracions  lainem* 
branoe,  especially  tooohing  the  sincerity  of  their 
own  minds. 

But,  now  that  his  majesty  meaneth  to  be  as  it 
were  master  of  the  wards  himself,  and  that  those 
that  he  useth  be  as  his  snbstitates,  and  more 
wholly  in  his  motion ;  he  doth  expect  things  be 
earned  in  a  sort  worthy  his  own  care. 

First,  therefore,  his  majesty  hath  had  this 
princely  consideration  with  himself,  that  as  he  is 
M  pater  patriae,'*  so  he  is  by  the  ancient  law  of 
this  kingdom  «<  pater  pupilloram,**  where  there  is 
any  tenure  by  knight's  service  of  himself;  which 
eztendeth  almost  to  all  the  great  families  noble 
and  generoos  of  this  kingdom :  and,  therefore, 
being  a  representative  father,  his  purpose  is  to 
imitate,  and  approach  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
duties  and  offices  of  a  natural  father,  in  the  good 
education,  well  bestowing  in  marriage,  and  pre- 
servation of  the  houses,  woods,  lands,  and  estates 
of  his  wards. 

For,  as  it  is  his  majesty's  direction,  that  that 
part  which  concerns  his  own  profit  and  right  be 
executed  with  moderation ;  so,  on  the  other  side, 
it  is  his  princely  will  that  that  other  part,  which 
ooncemeth  protection,  be  overspread  and  extended 
to  the  utmost. 

Wherein  his  majesty  hath  three  persons  in  his 
eye,  the  wards  themselves,  idiots,  and  the  rest  of 
like  nature;  the  suitors  in  this  court;  and  the 
subjects  at  large. 

For  the  first,  his  majesty  hath  commanded 
special  care  to  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  per- 
sons, to  whom  they  be  committed,  that  the  same 
be  sound  in  religion,  such  whose  house  and  fiuni- 
lies  are  not  noted  for  dissolute,  no  greedy  persons, 
no  step-mothere,  nor  the  like;  and  with  these 
qualifications,  of  the  nearest  friends :  nay,  fur- 
ther,  his  majesty  is  minded  not  so  to  delegate  this 
trust  to  the  committees,  but  that  he  will  have,  once 
in  the  year  at  least,  by  persons  of  credit  in  every 
county,  a  view  and  inspection  taken  of  the  per- 
sons, houses,  woods,  and  lands  of  the  wards,  and 
other  pereons  under  the  protection  of  this  court, 
and  certificate  to  be  made  thereof  accordingly. 

For  the  suitora,  which  is  the  second ;  his  ma^ 
jesty's  princely  care  falls  upon  two  points  of  re- 
formation ;  the  firet,  that  there  be  an  examination 
of  fees,  what  are  due  and  ancient,  and  what  are 
new  and  exacted ;  and  those  of  the  latter  kind 
put  down :  the  other,  that  the  court  do  not  enter- 
fain  causes  too  long  upon  continuances  of  liveries 
afier  the'  parties  are  come  of  full  age,  which 
serveth  but  to  waste  the  parties  in  suit,  consider- 
ing the  decrees  cannot  be  perpetual,  but  tempo- 
rary ;  and,  therefore,  controversies  here  handled, 
are  seldom  put  in  peace,  till  they  have  past  a  trial 
and  decision  in  other  courts. 

For  the  third,  which  is  the  subject  at  large ;  his 
majesty  hath  taken  into  his  princely  care  the  un- 
necessary vexations  of  his  people  by  feodaries, 


and  other  inferior  ministers  of  like  nature,  by 
colour  of  his  tenures ;  of  which  part  I  say  notliing 
for  the  present,  because  the  parties  whom  it  con- 
cems  are  for  the  most  part  absent :  but  order  shall 
be  given,  that  they  shall  give  their  attendance  the 
last  day  of  the  term,  then  to  understand^  further 
his  majesty's  gracious  pleasure. 

Thus  much  by  hb  majesty's  conunandment; 
now  we  may  proceed  to  the  business  of  the 
court. 

DIRECTIONS 

rOR  THE  MASTER  OF  THE  WARDS  TO  OBSERVE,  FOB 

HIS  majesty's  better  service,  and  the  gene- 
ral GOOD. 

First,  That  he  take  an  account  how  his  majes- 
ty's last  instructions  have  been  pursued ;  and  of 
the  increase  of  benefit  accrued  to  his  mtrjesty 
thereby,  and  the  proportion  thereof. 

Wherein  first,  in  general,  it  will  be  good  to 
cast  up  a  year's  benefit,  viz.:  from  February, 
1610,  which  is  the  date  of  the  instructions  under 
the  great  seal,  to  February,  161 1 ;  and  to  compare 
the  total  with  the  former  yeare  before  the  instruc- 
tions, that  the  tree  may  appear  by  the  fruit,  and 
it  may  be  seen  how  much  his  majesty's^  profit  is 
redoubled  or  increased  by  that  course. 

Secondly,  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  compute  not 
only  the  yearly  benefit,  but  the  number  of  ward- 
ships granted  that  year,  and  to  compare  that  with 
the  number  of  former  years ;  for  though  the  num- 
ber be  a  thing  casual,  yet  if  it  be  apparently  less 
than  in  former  years,  then  it  may  be  justly  doubt- 
ed, that  men  take  advantage  upon  the  last  clause 
in  the  instructions,  of  exceptions  of  wards  con- 
cealed, to  practise  delays  and  misfindingof  officeSy 
which  is  a  thing  most  dangerous. 

Thirdly,  In  particular  it  behooveth  to  peruse 
and  review  the  bargains  made,  and  to  consider 
the  rates,  men's  estates  being  things  which  for 
the  most  part  cannot  be  hid,  and  thereby  to  dis- 
cern what  improvements  and  good  husbandry 
have  been  used,  and  how  much  the  king  hath 
more  now,  when  the  whole  benefit  is  supposed  to 
go  to  him,  than  he  had  when  three  parts  of  the 
benefit  went  to  the  committee. 

Fourthly,  It  is  requisite  to  take  consideration 
what  commissions  have  been  granted  for  copy, 
holds  for  lives,  which  are  excepted  by  the  instruo- 
tions  from  being  leased,  and  what  profit  hath 
been  raised  thereby. 

Thus  much  for  the  time  pUst,  and  upon  view 
of  these  accounts,  ''res  dabit  consilium''  for  fni^ 
ther  order  to  be  taken. 

For  the  time  to  come,  first,  it  is  fit  that  the 
master  of  the  wards,  being  a  meaner  person,  be 
usually  present  as  well  at  the  treaty  and  beating 
of  the  bargain,  as  at  the  concluding,  and  that  he 
take  not  the  business  by  report. 

Secondly,  When  suit  is  made,  the  information 
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by  tnmf  tnd  cmnmitiMB  ii  bat  om  image,  bot 
tb»  way  were  by  piifale  diligeaee  to  be  leallj 
intanad :  neither  ia  it  bard  for  a  person  that  liretfa 
in  an  inn  of  court*  where  there  be  undeiatand- 
lag  men  ef  erery  county  of  En^and,  to  obtain 
by  care  certain  iafionnataen. 

Thirdly,  This  kind  of  promiae  of  preferring 
the  next  akin,  doth  maeb  obaenre  the  information, 
wMch  befbre  by  eonipetition  of  diyen  did  better 
appear ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
master  of  the  wards  sometimes  to  direct  letters 
to  some  persons  near  the  ward  living,  and  to  take 
certificate  from  them:  it  being  always  intended 
the  sabject  be  not  racked  too  high,  and  that  the 
nearest  friends  that  be  soand  in  religion,  and 
like  to  give  the  ward  good  education,  be  pre- 

MfrSa* 

Fonnlity,  That  it  be  examined  earefblly  whe- 
ther the  ward's  refennes  consist  of  copyholds 
for  liyes,  which  are  not  to  be  comprised  in  the 
lease,  and  that  there  be  no  neglect  to  grant  com- 
missionB  for  the  sane,  and  that  the  master  take 
order  to  be  certified  of  the  profite  of  former  conrte 
beld  by  the  ward'a  ancestor,  that  it  may  be  a  pre- 
cedent and  direction  for  the  commissioners. 

Fifthly,  That  the  master  make  account  erery 
ait  months  (the  stete  appointe  one  in  the  year) 
to  his  majesty ;  and  that  when  he  bringeth  the 
bill  of  granto  of  the  body  for  his  majesty's  signa- 
ture,  he  bring  a  schedule  of  the  truth  of  the  state 
of  erery  one  of  them,  aa  it  hath  appeared  to  him 
by  information,  and  acquaint  his  majesty  both 
with  the  rates  and  states. 


Thus  mneh  concetning  tiie  httprovemenftef  tl» 
king's  profit,  which  eoncemeth  the  king  as  ^pa^ 
ter  families;"  now  aa  «« pater  patrie." 

Firet,  For  the  wards  themselTea,  tfiat  there  be^ 
special  earn  taken  in  the  choioa  of  the  committee,, 
that  he  be  aoimd  in  religion,  hia  konae  and  family 
net  diasolute,  wo  grsedy  pessen,  an  stepHnotbsiv 
nor  the  like. 

Farther,  Thatthevs  be  letters  written  ottceeivery 
year  to  certain  princ^al  gentlemen  of  credit  in 
every  coun^,  to  take  view  notoiriy  of  the  person 
of  the  warda  in  every  connty,  and  their  edaoai^ 
tion;  but  of  their  hooeea,  woods,  greunde,  and 
estate,  and  the  sama  to  certiiy ;  that  the  eomrait^ 
teee  may  be  held  in  acme  awe,  and  that  the  bfo8»> 
ing  of  the  poor  orphana  and  the  pnpils  amy  ceme^ 
upon  his  majea^  and  hia  children* 

8econdl]c  For  tbe  snttors;  that  there  be  a  strait 
examination  concerning  the  raising  and  multipli- 
cation of  feea  in  that  court,  which  ia  mnch  scan-^ 
dalized  with  opinion  thereof^  and  all  exaeted  feea 
put  down. 

Thirdly,  For  ^e  subjecte  at  large;  Ibat  tbe 
vexation  of  escfaeaton  and  feodaries  be  represa^ 
ed,  which,  upon  no  subetantial  ground  of  record, 
vex  the  country  with  inquisitions  and  other  ex- 
tortions: and  for  that  purpose*  that  there  be  one 
set  day  at  the  end  of  every  term  appointed  for 
examining  the  abuses  of  such  inferior  ofiiceret 
and  that  the  master  of  wards  take  special  care  to 
receive  private  information  from  gentlemen  of 
quality  and  conscience  in  every  shire  touching 
the  same. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  KING'S  SOLICITOR, 

rEiBtJAOino 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

TO  DBvnr  PioM  FABTHcm  qvnrtoH  of 

RECEIVING  THE  KING'S  MESSAGES. 

BY  Tnent  BPBAKBR,  and  from  THB  body  op  THB  council,  as  well  as  prom  THB  KING'S  PERSON' 

III  TBB  PAKUAMBSV  7  JACOBI. 


It  is  my  desire,  that  if  any  the  king's  busi- 
ness, either  of  honour  or  profit,  shall  pass  the 
House,  it  may  be  not  only  with  external  prevail- 
ng,  but  with  satisfaction  of  the  inwan)  man. 
For  in  con8«>nt,  where  tongue-strings,  not  heart- 
strings, make  the  music,  that  harmony  may  end 


in  discord.    To  this  I  shall  alwaya  bend  my  en 
deavours. 

The  king's  sovereigrnty,  and  the  liberty  of  par- 
liament, are  as  the  two  elements  and  principles 
of  this  estate;  which,  though  the  one  be  more 
active,  tlie  other  more  passiTO,  yet  they  do  not 
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4fD«»  or  destroy  Uie  om  tbe  other.  Bat  they 
stse^hen  and  maintain  the  one  the  other.  Take 
9mB.j  liberty  of  parliament,  the  griefs  of  the  eub- 
ject  will  bleed  inwards :  sharp  and  eager  bamouis 
will  not  evaporate ;  and  then  they  must  exulcer- 
ate ;  and  so  may  endanger  the  sovereignty  itself. 
On  the  other  side,  if  the  king*s  sovereignty  re- 
-ceive  diminntion,  or  any  degree  of  contempt  with 
US  that  are  born  under  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
80  as  the  motions  of  our  estate  cannot  work  in 
any  other  frame  or  engine,  it  must  follow,  that 
we  shall  be  a  meteor,  or  ^«  corpus  impeifecte  mis- 
turn  ;'*  which  kind  of  bodies  come  speedily  to 
confusion  and  dissolution.  And  herein  it  is  our 
happiness,  that  we  may  make  the  same  judgment 
of  the  king,  which  Taeitus  made  of  Nerva: 
««Divns  Nerva  res  olim  dissociabiles  miscuit, 
imperium  et  libertatem.**  Nerva  did  temper 
things,  that  before  were  thought  incompatible,  or 
insociable,  sotvereignty  and  liberty.  And  it  is 
not  amiss  in  a  great  council  and  a  great  cause  to 
put  the  other  part  of  the  difference,  which  was 
significantly  expressed  by  the  judgment  which 
Apollonius  made  of  Nero;  which  was  thus: 
when  Veqtasian  came  out  of  Judea  towards  Italy, 
to  receive  the  empire,  as  he  passed  by  Alexandria 
he  spake  with  Apollonius,  a  man  much  admired, 
wid  asked  him  a  question  of  state:  <«What  was 
the  cause  of  Nero's  fiidl  or  overthrow  1"  Apollo- 
nius answered  again,  «'  Nero  could  tune  the  harp 
well :  but  in  government  he  always  either  wound 
«p  the  pins  too  high,  and  strained  the  stnngs  too 
te;  or  let  them  down  too  low,  and  slackened  the 
strings  too  much."  Here  we  see  the  difference 
hetween  regular  and  able  princes,  and  irregular 
and  incapable,  Nerva  and  Nero.  The  one  tem- 
pen  and  mingles  the  sovereignty  with  the  liberty 
•f  the  subject  wisely ;  and  the  other  doth  inter- 
ehange  it,  and  vary  it  unequally  and  absurdly. 
Since,  therefore,  we  have  a  prince  of  so  excellent 
wisdom  and  moderation,  of  whose  authority  we 
ought  to  be  tender,  as  he  is  likewise  of  our  liber- 
^,  let  us  enter  into  a  true  and  indifferent  consi- 
deration, how  far  forth  the  case  in  question  may 
touch  his  authority,  and  how  far  forth  our  liberty : 
and,  to  speak  clearly,  in  my  opinion  it  concerns 
bis  authority  much,  and  our  liberty  nothing  at  all. 

The  questions  are  two:  the  one,  whether  our 
speaker  be  exempted  from  delivery  of  a  message 
from  the  king  without  our  license  1  The  other, 
whether  it  is  not  all  one  whether  he  received  it 
fipom  the  body  of  the  council,  as  if  he  received  it 
immediately  from  the  kingt  And  I  will  speak  of 
Ihe  last  first,  because  it  is  the  circumstance  of  the 
preeent  case. 

First,  I  Bay,  let  us  see  how  it  concerns  the  king, 
mod  then  how  it  concerns  us.  For  the  king,  cer- 
tainly, if  it  be  observed,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
if  you  may  not  receive  his  pleasure  by  his  repre- 
-eentative  body,  which  is  his  council  of  his 
» yon  both  straiten  his  majesty  in  point  of 


oonvenienoy^aBd  weaken  the  leputation  of  hiaeoui^ 
cil.  All  kings,  though  they  be  live  gods  on  ear4i» 
yet,  as  he  said,  they  are  gods  of  earth,  frail  as  other 
men ;  they  may  be  children ;  they  may  be  of  e3(- 
treme  age ;  they  may  be  indisposed  in  health ;  they 
may  be  absent.  In  these  cases,  if  their  council 
may  not  supply  their  persons,  to  what  infin.te 
accidents  do  you  expose  them  1  Nay,  more,  some- 
times in  policy  kings  will  not  be  seen,  but  cover 
themselves  with  their  council ;  and  if  this  be  taken 
from  them,  a  great  part  of  their  safety  is  taken 
a\vay.  For  the  other  point,  of  weakening  the 
council ;  you  know  they  are  nothing  without  the 
king :  they  are  no  body  politic ;  they  have  no 
commission  under  seal.  So  as,  if  you  begin  to 
distinguish  and  disjoin  them  from  the  king,  they 
are  *«  corpus  opacum ;"  for  they  have  '^  lumen  de 
lumine :"  and  so  by  distinguishing  you  extinguish 
the  principal  engine  of  the  estate.  For  it  is  truly 
affirmed,  that  *<  Concilium  non  habet  potestatem 
delegatam,  sed  inhierentem :"  and  it  is  but «» Rex 
in  cathedra,"  the  king  in  his  chair  or  consi8ti}ry, 
where  his  will  and  decrees,  which  are  in  privacy 
more  changeable,  are  settled  and  fixed. 

Now,  for  that  which  concerns  ourselves.  First, 
for  dignity ;  no  man  must  think  this  a  disparage- 
ment to  us :  for  the  greatest  kings  in  Europe,  by 
their  ambassadors,  receive  answers  and  directions 
from  the  council  in  the  king's  absence ;  and  if 
that  negotiation  be  fit  for  the  fraternity  and  party 
of  kings,  it  may  much  less  be  excepted  to  by 
subjects. 

For  use  or  benefit,  no  man  can  be  so  raw  and 
unacquainted  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  as  to  con- 
ceive there  should  be  any  disadvantage  in  it,  as 
if  such  answers  were  less  firm  and  certain.  For 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  men  of  so  great  cap- 
tion, as  counsellors  of  estate  commonly  an» 
whether  you  take  caution  for  wisdom  or  provi- 
dence, or  for  pledge  of  estate  or  fortune,  will  ever 
err,  or  adventure  so  far  as  to  exceed  their  wairant. 
And,  therefore,  I  conclude,  that  in  this  point 
there  can  be  unto  us  neither  disgrace  nor  disad- 
vantage. 

For  the  point  of  the  speaker.  First,  on  the 
king's  part,  it  may  have  a  shrewd  illation ;  for  it 
hath  a  show,  as  if  there  could  be  a  stronger  duty 
than  the  duty  of  a  subject  to  a  king.  We  see  the 
degrees  and  differences  of  duties  in  families,  b^ 
tween  father  and  son,  master  and  servant;  in 
corporate  bodies,  between  commonalties  and  their 
officers,  recorders,  stewards,  and  the  like;  yet  all 
these  give  place  to  the  king's  commandments* 
The  bonds  are  more  special,  but  not  so  forcible* 
On  our  part,  it  concerns  us  nothing.  For,  first,  it 
is  but  «»de  canali,"  of  the  pipe;  how  the  king's 
message  shall  be  conveyed  to  us,  and  not  of , tbe 
matter.  Neither  hath  the  speaker  any  such  do- 
minion, as  that  coming  out  of  his  mouth  it  pressetk 
us  more  than  out  of  a  privy  eoonsellor's.  Nay, 
it  seems  to  be  a  great  trust  of  the  king's  towards 
SA 
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tfie  House,  when  the  king  doabteA  not  to  pot  his 
meeeage  into  their  month,  as  if  he  shonld  speak 
to  the  oitj  by  theis  lecorder :  therefore,  methinks 
we  shoold  not  entertain  this  nnneoessary  doobt. 


It  is  one  nse  of  wit  to  make  clear  thingrs  doobt- 
fbl ;  but  it  is  a  nraeh  better  use  of  wit  to  make 
donbtfol  things  clear;  and  to  that  I  would  men. 
would  bend  themselTes. 


AN 

ARGUMENT  OJP  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON, 

THE  KUfO^S  SOLICITOB, 

IN  THE  LOWER  HOUSE  OF  PARLIAMENT, 


THE  KING*8  RIGHT  OP  IMPOSITIONS  ON  MERCHANDISES  IMPORTED 
AND  EXPORTED.* 


And  it  please  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  question 
touching  ^e  right  of  impositions  is  yery  great ; 
extending  to  the  prerogatiFc  of  the  king  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  on  the 
other ;  and  that  in  a  point  of  profit  and  value,  and 
not  of  conceit  or  fancy.  And,  therefore,  as  weight 
in  all  motions  increaseth  force,  so  I  do  not  marvel 
to  see  men  gather  the  greatest  strength  of  argu- 
ment they  can  to  make  good  their  opinions.  And, 
so  you  will  give  me  leave  likewise,  being  strong 
in  mine  own  persuasion  that  it  is  the  king's 
right,  to  show  my  voice  as  free  as  my  thought. 
And  for  my  part,  I  mean  to  observe  the  true 
course  to  give  strength  to  this  cause,  which  is  by 
yielding  those  things  which  are  not  tenable,  and 
keeping  the  question  within  the  true  state  and 
compass;  which  will  discharge  many  popular 
arguments,  and  contract  the  debate  into  a  less  room. 

Wherefore,  I  do  deliver  the  question,  and  ex- 
clude or  set  by,  as  not  in  question,  five  things. 
First,  the  question  is  "  de  portorio,"  and  not  "  de 
tribute,''  to  use  the  Roman  words  for  explanation 
sake ;  it  is  not,  I  say,  touching  any  taxes  within 
the  land,  but  of  payments  at  the  ports.  Secondly, 
it  is  not  touching  any  impost  from  port  to  port, 
but  where  "  claves  regni,"  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom, are  turned  to  let  in  from  foreign  parts,  or  to 
send  forth  to  foreign  parts,  in  a  word,  matter  of 
commerce  and  intercourse;  not  simply  of  car- 
riage or  vecture.  Thirdly,  the  question  is,  as 
the  distinction  was  used  above  in  another  case, 
••deveroet  false,"  and  not  "de  bonoetmalo," 
of  the  legal  point,  and  not  of  the  inconvenience, 
otherwise  than  as  it  serves  to  decide  the  law. 

*  Thli  matter  wm  biicIi  dektted  by  the  lawyera  and  fentle- 
men  in  the  Pariiament  1610,  and  1614,  Itc.,  and  afUrwanU 
giTen  up  by  the  crown  In  1641. 


Fourthly,  I  do  set  apart  three  commodities,  wool,, 
woolfells,  and  leather,  as  being  in  different  case 
from  the  rest ;  because  the  custom  upon  them  is 
"  antiqua  custuma."  Lastly,  the  question  is  not, 
whether  in  matter  of  imposing  the  king  may  alter 
the  law  by  his  prerogative,  but  whether  the  king 
have  not  such  a  prerogative  by  law. 

The  state  of  the  question  being  thus  cleared 
and  freed,  my  proposition  is,  that  the  king  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom  hath  a  power 
to  impose  upon  merchandise  and  commodities 
both  native  and  foreign.  In  my  proof  of  this  pro- 
position all  that  I  shall  say,  be  it  to  confirm  or 
confute,  I  will  draw  into  certain  distinct  heads 
or  considerations  which  move  me,  and  may  move 
you. 

The  first  is  a  universal  negative:  there  appear- 
eth  not  in  any  of  the  king's  courts  any  one  re- 
cord, wherein  an  imposition  laid  at  the  ports  hath 
been  overthrown  by  judgment ;  nay,  more,  where 
it  hath  been  questioned  by  pleading.  This  plea, 
*^  quod  summa  pr»dicta  minus  juste  imposita  fuit, 
et  contra  leges  et  consuetudines  regni  hujus  An- 
gliae,  unde  idem  Bates  illam  solvere  recusavit, 
prout  ei  bene  lieuit ;"  is  "  primes  impressionis.** 
Bates  was  the  first  man  **  ab  origine  mundi,"  for 
any  thing  that  appeareth,  that  ministered  that 
plea ;  whereupon  I  offer  this  true  consideration : 
the  king's  acts  that  grieve  the  subject  are  either 
against  law,  and  so  void,  or  according  to  strict 
ness  of  law,  and  yet  grievous.  And  according  to 
these  several  natures  of  grievance,  there  be  seve- 
ral remedies :  Be  they  against  law  t  Overthrow 
them  by  judgment :  Be  they  too  strait  and  ex- 
treme, though  legal  1  Propound  them  in  parlia- 
ment. Forasmuch,  then,  as  impositions  at  the 
ports,  having  been  so  often  laid,  were  never* 
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broi^t  into  tha  king's  oonrta  of  jostioe,  bat  still 
brought  to  parliament,  I  may  most  certainly  eon- 
elude,  that  tiiey  were  conceived  not  to  be  against 
Taw.  And  if  any  man  shall  think  that  it  was  too 
high  a  point  to  question  by  law  before  the  judges, 
or  that  there  should  want  fortitude  in  them  to  aid 
the  subject ;  no,  it  shall  appear  from  time  to  time, 
m  cases  of  equal  reach,  where  the  king*s  acts 
haye  been  indeed  against  law,  the  course  of  law 
hath  run,  and  the  judges  hare  worthily  done  their 
dut^« 

As  in  the  case  of  an  imposition  upon  Hnen 
doth  for  the  alnage;  orerthrown  by  judgment. 

The  case  of  a  commission  of  arrest  and  commit- 
ting of  subjects  upon  examination  without  con- 
Tiction  by  jury,  disallowed  by  the  judges. 

A  commission  to  determine  the  right  of  the  exi- 
genter^s  place,  *'  secundum  sanam  discretionem,'' 
disallowed  by  the  judges. 

The  case  of  the  monopoly  of  cards  overthrown 
and  condemned  by  judgment. 

I  might  make  mention  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
tome  courts  of  discretion,  wherein  the  judges  did 
not  decline  to  give  opinion.  Therefore,  had  this 
been  against  law,  there  would  not  have  been 
«« altum  silentium*^  in  the  king's  courts.  Of  the 
oontraiy  judgements  I  will  not  yet  speak ;  thus 
much  now,  that  there  is  no  judgment,  no,  nor  plea 
against  it.  Though  I  said  no  more,  it  were 
enough,  in  my  opinion,  to  induce  you  to  a  *'  non 
liquet,'*  to  leave  it  a  doubt. 

The  second  consideration  is,  the  force  and  con- 
tiruance  of  payments  made  by  grants  of  mer- 
chants, both  strangere  and  English,  without  con- 
sent of  parliament.  Herein  I  lay  this  ground 
that  such  grants  considered  in  themselves  are  void 
in  law :  for  merchants,  either  strangers  or  sub- 
jects, they  are  no  body  corporate,  but  singular  and 
dispersed  persons ;  they  cannot  bind  succession, 
neither  can  the  major  part  bind  the  residue :  how 
then  should  their  grants  have  force  1  No  other- 
wise but  thus:  that  the  king's  power  of  imposing 
,wa8  only  the  legal  virtue  and  strength  of  those 
grants ;  and  that  the  consent  of  a  merchant  is  but 
a  concurrence ;  the  king  is  "  principale  agens," 
and  they  are  but  as  the  patient,  and  so  it  becomes 
a  binding  act  out  of  the  king's  power. 

Now,  if  any  man  doubt  that  such  grants  of  mer- 
chants should  not  be  of  force,  I  will  allege  but 
two  memorable  records,  the  one  for  the  merchants 
strangers,  the  other  for  the  merchants  English, 
That  for  the  strangers  is  upon  the  grant  of  "  chart, 
mercator."  of  three  pence  in  value  "  ultra  anti- 
quas  custumas;"  which  grant  is  in  use  and 
practice  at  this  day.  For  it  is  well  known  to  the 
merchants,  that  that  which  they  call  stranger's 
custom,  and  erroneously  double  custom,  is  but 
three  pence  in  the  pound  more  than  English. 
Now  look  into  the  statutes  of  subsidy  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  and  you  shall  find,  a  few  merchan- 
dise only  excepted,  the  poundage  equal  upon 


alien  and  subject;  so  that  this  difference  or  excess 
of  three  pence  hath  no  other  ground  than  that 
grant.  It  falleth  to  be  the  same  in  quantity;  thers 
is  no  statute  for  it,  and,  therefore,  it  can  have  no 
strength  but  from  the  merchants'  grants ;  and  ths 
merchants'  grants  can  have  no  strength  but  from 
the  king's  power  to  impose. 

For  the  merchants  English,  take  the  notable 
record  in  17  E.  III.,  where  the  Commons  com- 
plained  of  the  forty  shillings  upon  the  sack  of 
wool  as  a  maltoll  set  by  the  assent  of  the  mei^ 
chants  without  consent  of  parliament;  nay,  they 
dispute  and  say  it  were  hard  that  the  merchants* 
consent  should  be  in  damage  of  the  Commons^ 
What  saith  the  king  to  themi  doth  he  grant  it  or 
give  way  to  it  t  No;  but  replies  upon  them,  and 
saith.  It  cannot  be  rightly  construed  to  be  in 
prejudice  of  the  Commons,  the  rather  becauss 
provision  was  made,  that  the  merchants  should 
not  work  upon  them,  by  colour  of  that  payment 
to  increase  their  price ;  in  that  there  was  a  price 
certain  set  upon  the  wools.  And  there  was  an 
end  of  that  matter ;  which  plainly  affirmeth  ths 
force  of  the  merchants'  grants.  So,  then,  the  force 
of  the  grants  of  merchants,  both  English  and 
strangers,  appeareth,  and  their  grants  being  not 
corporate,  are  but  noun  adjectives,  without  the 
king's  power  to  impose. 

The  third  consideration  is,  of  the  first  and  most 
ancient  commencement  of  customs ;  wherein  I  am 
somewhat  to  seek ;  for,  as  the  poet  saith, «« Ingrre- 
diturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit,"  the 
beginning  of  it  is  obscure :  but  I  rather  conceive 
that  it  is  by  common  law  than  by  grant  in  parliar 
ment.  For,  first,  Mr.  Dyer's  opinion  wasi  that 
the  ancient  custom  for  exportation  was  by  the 
common  laws ;  and  goeth  further,  that  that  ancient 
custom  was  the  custom  upon  wools,  woolfells,. 
and  leather :  he  was  deceived  in  the  particular, 
and  the  diligence  of  your  search  hath  revealed  it; 
for  that  custom  upon  these  three  merchandises 
grew  by  grant  of  parliament  3  E.  L;  but  the 
opinion  ih  general  was  sound ;  for  there  was  a 
custom  before  that:  for  the  records  themselves 
which  speak  of  that  custom  do  term  it  a  new 
custom,  "  Alentour  del  novel  custome."  As  con- 
cerning the  new  custom  granted,  etc.,  this  is 
pregnant,  there  was  yet  a  more  ancient.  So  for 
the  strangers,  the  grant  in  31  E.  I.  "chart,  mer- 
cator." is,  that  the  three  pence  granted  by  the 
strangers  should  be  *«  ultra  antiques  custumas," 
which  hath  no  aflinity  with  that  custom  upon  the 
three  species,  but  presupposeth  more  ancient 
customs  in  general.  Now,  if  any  man  think  that 
those  more  ancient  customs  were  likewise  by  act 
of  parliament,  it  is  but  a  conjecture :  it  is  never 
recited  (« ultra  antiquas  custumas  prius  concessas,'* 
and  acts  of  parliament  were  not  much  stirring 
before  the  great  charter,  which  was  9  H.  III. 
And,  therefore,  I  conceive  with  Mr.  Dyer,  that 
whatsoever  was  the  ancient  custom,  was  by  the^ 
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«onmon  law.  And  if  by  the  oorubob  law,  tliea 
wbat  other  meaos  can  be  imagined  of  the  coift- 
oencement  of  it  bat  by  the  king's  imposing  t 

The  foarth  consideration  is,  of  the  manner  that 
was  held  in  parliament  in  the  abolishing  of  impo- 
sitions laid :  wherein  I  will  consider,  first,  the 
manner  of  the  petitions  exhibited  in  parliament ; 
and  more  especially  the  nature  of  the  king's 
ajDswers.  For  the  petitions  I  note  two  things; 
first,  that  to  my  remembrance  there  was  never 
any  petition  made  for  the  revoking  of  any  imposi- 
tion upon  foreign  merchants  only.  It  pleased  the 
Decemviri  in  5  E.  II.  to  deface  *«  chart,  mercator." 
and  so  the  imposition  upon  strangers,  as  against 
law :  but  the  opinion  of  these  reformers  I  do  not 
much  trust,  for  they  of  their  gentleness  did  like- 
wise bring  in  doubt  the  demy-mark,  which  it  is 
■lanifiBSt  was  granted  by  parliament,  and  proo 
WNiaoed  by  them  the  king  should  have  it, «( s'il 
•▼oit  le  doit :"  but  this  is  declared  void  by  1  E. 
III.,  which  reneweth  «*  chart,  mercator."  and  void 
■oat  it  needs  be,  becanse  it  was  an  ordinance  by 
commission  only,  and  that  in  the  time  of  a  weak 
king,  and  never  either  warranted  or  confirmed  by 
parliament.  Secondly,  I  note  that  petitions  were 
made  promiscuously  for  taking  away  impositions 
0et  by  parliament  as  well  as  without  parliament; 
nay,  that  very  tax  of  tho  ^^neufiesme,"  the  ninth 
•heaf  or  fleece,  which  is  recited  to  be  against  the 
king's  oath,  and  in  blemishment  of  his  crown, 
was  an  act  of  parliament,  14  E.  III.  So,  then,  to 
infer  that  impositions  were  against  law,  becanse 
they  are  taken  away  by  succeeding  parliaments, 
it  is  no  argument  at  all ;  because  the  impositions 
•et  by  the  parliaments  themselves,  which  no  man 
will  say  were  against  law,  were,  nevertheless, 
afterwards  pulled  down  by  parliament.  But 
indeed  the  argument  holdeth  rather  the  other 
way,  that  becanse  they  took  not  their  remedy  in 
the  king's  courts  of  justice,  but  did  fly  to  the 
parliament,  therefore  they  were  thought  to  stand 
with  law. 

Now  for  the  king's  answera:  if  the  imposi- 
liotts  complained  of  had  been  against  law,  then 
the  king's  answer  ought  to  have  been  simple, 
^tanquam  responsio  categorica,  non  hypotheti- 
ca;"  as.  Let  them  be  repealed,  or.  Let  the  law 
ran :  but,  contrariwise,  they  admit  all  manner  of 
4ivereities  and  qualifications:  for 

Sometimes  the  king  disputeth  the  matter  and 

doth  nothing;  as  17  E.  III. 
Sometimes  the  king  distinguisheth  of  reason. 

able  and  not  reasonable,  as  38  E.  III. 
Sometimes  he  abolisbeth  them  in  part,  and  let- 
teth  them  stand  in  part,  as  11  E.  II.,  the  re- 
cord of  the  ««mutuum,"  and  14  E.  IIL,  the 
printed  statute,  whereof  I  shall  speak  more 


Gometimea  that  no  imposition  shall  be  set  dur- 
ing the  time  that  tlie  grants  made  of  sobsi- 


dies  by  parliament  ahall  eontiBae*  as  47 

E.m. 

Sometimes  that  they  shall  eeaae  ««ad  volunta- 
tem  noetram." 

And  sometimes  that  they  shall  hold  over  their 
term  prefixed  or  asseissed. 

All  which  showeth  that  the  king  did  not  di^ 
claim  them  as  unlawful,  for  <*  actus  legitimus 
non  recipit  teropns  aut  conditionem."  If  it  had 
been  a  disaffirmance  by  law,  they  mast  have  gone 
down  *«in  solido,"  but  now  you  see  they  hare 
been  tempered  and  qualified  as  the  king  saw  con- 
venient. 

The  fifth  consideration  is  of  that  which  is  offer- 
ed by  way  of  objection ;  which  is,  firet,  that  such 
grants  have  been  usually  made  by  consent  of  par- 
liament; and,  secondly,  that  the  statutes  of  sub- 
sidies of  tonnage  and  poundage  have  been  mada 
as  a  kind  of  stint  and  limitation,  that  the  king 
should  hold  himself  unto  the  proportion  so  grant- 
ed, and  not  impose  further ;  the  rather  because  it 
is  expressed  in  some  of  these  statues  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  sometimes  by  way  of  protestation, 
and  sometimes  by  way  of  condition,  that  they 
shall  not  be  taken  in  precedent,  or  that  the  king 
shall  not  impose  any  further  rates  or  novelties,  as 
6  R.  U.,  9  R.  II.,  13  H.  IV.,  1  H.  V.,  which 
subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage  have  such 
clauses  and  cautions. 

To  this  objection  1  give  this  answer.  First, 
that  it  is  not  strange  with  kings,  for  their  owa 
better  strength,  and  the  better  contentment  of 
their  people,  to  do  those  things  by  parliamenti 
which,  nevertheless,  have  perfection  enough  with- 
out parliament.  We  see  their  own  rights  to  the 
crown,  which  are  inherent,  yet  they  ttdce  recogni- 
tion of  them  by  parliament.  And  there  was  a 
special  reason  why  they  should  do  it  in  this  case, 
for  they  had  found  by  experience  that  if  they 
had  not  consent  in  parliament  to  the  setting  df 
them  up,  they  could  not  have  avoided  suit  in  paf- 
liament  for  the  taking  of  them  down.  Besides, 
there  were  some  things  requisite  in  the  manner 
of  the  levy  for  the  better  strengthening  of  the 
same,  which  perease  could  not  be  done  without 
parliament,  as  the  taking  the  oath  of  the  party 
touching  the  value,  the  inviting  of  the  discovery 
of  concealment  of  custom,  by  giving  the  moiety 
to  the  informer,  and  the  like. 

Now  in  special  for  the  statutes  of  subsidies  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  I  note  three  things.  First, 
that  the  consideration  of  the  grant  is  not  laid  to 
be  for  the  restraining  of  impositions,  but  express- 
ly for  the  guarding  of  the  sea.  Secondly,  that  it 
is  true  that  the  ancient  form  is  more  peremptory, 
and  the  modern  more  submiss;  for  in  the  ancient 
form  sometimes  they  insert  a  flat  condition  tliat 
the  king  shall  not  further  impose ;  in  the  latter 
they  humbly  pray  that  the  merohants  may  be  de- 
mesjued  without  oppression,  paying  those  ratea; 
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but  whether  it  be  sapplieation,  or  whether  it  be 
-eonditioii,  it  rather  implieth  the  luDg  hath  a 
power ;  for  else  both  were  needless,  for  ^'  conditio 
anneetitar  abi  libertaa  prssumitar,*^  and  the  word 
oppression  seemeth  to  refer  to  excessive  impoei- 
ticms.  And,  thirdly,  that  the  statates  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  are  but  '^cumulatiye,'*  and  not 
«« priTative*'  of  the  king's  power  piecedent,  appear- 
etii  notably  in  the  throe  pence  overplus,  which 
is  paid  by  the  merchants  strangers,  which  should 
be  taken  away  quite,  if  those  statutes  were  taken 
to  be  limitations ;  for  in  that,  as  we  touched  be- 
fore, the  rates  are  equal  in  the  generality  between 
subjects  and  strangers,  and  yet  that  imposition, 
noiwiAhslandiDg  any  supposed  restriction  of  these 
aets  of  subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  re- 
maineth  at  this  day. 

The  sixth  consideration  is  likewise  of  an  objec- 
tion, which  is  matter  of  practice,  viz. :  that  from  R. 


n.'s  time  to  Q.  Mary,  which  is  almost  two  hundred 
yeara,  there  was  an  intermission  of  impositions,  as 
appeareth  both  by  records  and  the  custom-books. 
To  which  I  answer;  both  that  we  have  in  ef- 
feet  an  equal  number  of  years  to  countervail  them, 
namely,  one  hundred  years  in  the  times  of  the 
three  kings  Edwards  added  to  sixty  of  our  last 
years;  and  «'extrema  obruunC  media;*'  for  we 
have  both  the  reverence  of  antiquity  and  the 
possession  of  the  present  times,  and  they  but  the 
middle  times;  and,  besides,  in  all  true  judgment 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  an  usage 
to  prove  a  thing  lawful,  and  a  non-usage  to  prove 
it  unlawful :  for  the  practice  plainly  implieth  con- 
sent; but  the  discontinuance  may  be  either  be- 
cause  it  was  not  needful,  though  lawful ;  or  be- 
cause there  was  found  a  better  means,  as  I  think 
it  was  indeed  in  respect  of  the  double  customs 
by  means  of  the  staple  at  Calab. 
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Tbc  proportion  of  the  king's  supply  is  not  now 
in  question :  for  when  that  shall  be,  it  may  be  I 
shall  be  of  opinion,  that  we  should  give  so  now, 
as  we  may  the  better  give  again.  But  tts  things 
stand  for  the  present,  I  think  the  point  of  honour 
and  reputation  is  that  which  his  majesty  standeth 
most  upon,  that  our  gift  may  at  least  be  like  those 
showera,  that  may  serve  to  lay  the  winds,  though 
they  do  not  sufficiently  water  the  earth. 

To  labour  to  persuade  you,  I  will  not :  for  I 
know  not  into  what  form  to  cast  my  speech.  If 
I  should  enter  into  a  laudative,  though  never  so 
due  and  just,  of  the  king's  great  merits,  it  may 
be  taken  for  flattery:  if  I  should  speak  of  the 
strait  obligations  which  intercede  between  the 
king  and  the  subject,  in  case  of  the  king's  want, 
it  were  a  kind  of  concluding  the  House :  if  I 
should   speak   of   the   dangerous   consequence 


which  want  may  reverberate  upon  subjects,  it 
might  have  a  show  of  a  secret  menace. 

These  arguments  are,  I  hope,  needless,  and  do 
better  in  your  minds  than  in  my  mouth.  But  this, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  that  whereas  the  example 
of  Cyrus  was  used,  who  sought  his  supply  from 
those  upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  his  benefits ; 
we  must  always  remember,  that  there  are  as  well 
benefits  of  the  sceptre  as  benefits  of  the  hand,  as 
well  of  government  as  of  liberality.  These,  I  am 
sure,  we  will  acknowledge  to  have  come  "  plena 
menu"  amongst  us  all,  and  all  those  whom  we 
represent;  and,  therefore,  it  is  every  man's  head 
in  this  case  that  must  be  his  counsellor,  and 
every  man's  heart  his  orator;  and  to  those 
inward  powers  more  foreible  than  any  man's 
speech,  I  leave  it,  and  wish  it  may  go  to  the 
question. 
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A  CERTIFICATE. 

TO 

THE  LORDS  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 

UPON  INFORMATION  GIVEN 

I  MABORT  OF  StL^B  AT  TBI  HHIT,  AJTD  BBFIBSVOE  TO  TBI  TWO  CHAJICBLLOBti  AHD  TBB  ElVO'e 


It  mat  PLBA8B  TOUR  L0RD8HIP8) 

According  anto  your  lordships'  letters  unto  us 
directed,  grounded  upon  the  information  which 
his  majesty  hath  receired  concerning  the  scarcity 
of  silyer  at  the  mint,  we  have  called  before  us  as 
well  the  officers  of  the  mint,  as  some  principal 
merchants,  and  spent  two  whole  afternoons  in  the 
examination  of  the  business;  wherein  we  kept 
this  order,  first  to  examine  the  fact,  then  the 
causes,  with  the  remedies. 

And,  for  the  fact,  we  directed  the  officers  of  the 
mint  to  giTe  unto  us  a  distinguished  account  how 
much  gold  and  silrer  hath  yearly  been  brought 
into  the  mint,  by  the  space  of  six  whole  years 
last  past,  more  especially  for  the  last  three 
months  succeeding  the  last  proclamation  touching 
the  price  of  gold ;  to  the  end  we  might  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  fall  discern,  whether  that  pro- 
clamation  might  be  thought  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  present  scarcity.  Upon  which  account  it 
appears  to  us,  that  during  the  space  of  six  years 
aforesaid,  there  hath  been  still  degrees  of  decay 
in  quantity  of  the  silver  brought  to  the  mint,  but 
yet  so,  as  within  these  last  three  months  it  hath 
grown  far  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  former 
time,  insomuch  as  there  comes  in  now  little  or 
none  at  all.  And,  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is 
some  opinion,  as  well  amongst  the  officers  of  the 
mint  as  the  merchants,  that  the  state  need  be  the 
less  apprehensiye  of  this  effect,  because  it  is  like 
to  be  but  temporary,  and  neither  the  great  flush 
of  gold  that  IB  come  into  the  mint  since  the 
proclamation,  nor,  on  the  other  side,  the  great 
scarcity  of  silver,  can  continue  in  proportion  as  it 
now  doth. 

Another  point  of  the  fact,  which  we  thought  fit 
to  examine,  was,  whether  the  scarcity  of  silver 
appeared  generally  in  the  realm,  or  only  at  the 
mint ;  wherein  it  was  confessed  by  the  merchants, 
that  silver  is  continually  imported  into  the  realm, 
and  is  found  stirring  amongst  the  goldsmiths,  and 
otherwise,  much  like  as  in  former  times,  although, 
in  respect  of  the  greater  price  which  it  hath  with 
the  goldsmith,  it  cannot  find  the  way  to  the  mint. 
And  thus  much  for  the  fact. 

For  the  causes  with  the  remedies,  we  have 
heard  many  propositions  made,  as  well  by  the 


Lord  Knevet,  who  assisted  us  in  this  coofmBcet. 
as  by  the  merchants ;  of  which  propositioBs  few- 
were  new  unto  us,  and  much  less  can  be  new  to 
your  lordships ;  but  yet,  although  upon  former 
consultations,  we  are  not  unacquainted  what  is^ 
more  or  less  likely  to  stand  with  your  lordships' 
grounds  and  opinions,  we  thought  it  nevertheless 
the  best  firuit  of  our  diligence  to  set  them  down 
in  articles,  that  your  lordships  with  more  ease 
may  discard  or  entertain  the  particulars,  begin- 
ning with  those  which  your  lordships  do  point  at 
in  your  letters,  and  so  descending  to  the  rest. 

The  first  proposition  is,  touching  the  dispropor- 
tion of  the  price  between  gold  and  silver,  which 
is  now  brought  to  bed,  upon  the  point  of  fourteen 
to  one,  being  before  but  twelve  to  one.  This,  wa 
take  to  be  an  evident  cause  of  scarcity  of  silver 
at  the  mint,  but  such  a  cause  as  will  hardly  re- 
ceive a  remedy;  for  either  your  lordships  must 
draw  down  again  the  price  of  gold,  or  advance 
the  price  of  silver ;  whereof  the  one  is  going  back 
from  that  which  is  so  lately  done,  and  whereof 
you  have  found  good  effect,  and  the  other  is  a 
thing  of  dangerous  consequence,  in  respect  of  the 
loss  to  all  moneyed  men  in  their  debts,  gentlemen 
in  their  rents,  the  king  in  his  customs,  and  the 
common  subject  in  raising  the  price  of  things 
vendible.  And  upon  this  point  it  is  fit  we  give 
your  lordships  understanding  what  the  merchants 
intimated  unto  us,  that  the  very  voicing  or  sus- 
pect of  the  raising  of  the  price  of  silver,  if  it  be 
not  cleared,  would  make  such  a  deadness  and  re- 
tention of  money  this  vacation,  as,  to  use  their 
own  words,  will  be  a  misery  to  the  merchants : 
so  that  we  were  forced  to  use  protestation,  that 
there  was  no  such  intent. 

The  second  proposition,  is  touching  the  charge 
of  coinage;  wherein  it  was  confidently  avouched 
by  the  merchants,  that  if  the  coinage  were 
brought  from  two  shillings  unto  eighteen  pence, 
as  it  was  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  king 
would  gain  more  in  the  quantity  than  he  should  lose 
in  the  price :  and  they  aided  themselves  with  that 
argument,  that  the  king  had  been  pleased  to  abate 
his  coinage  in  the  other  metal,  and  found  good  of 
it :  which  argument,  though  it  doth  admit  a  differ- 
ence, because  that  abatement  was  coupled  with. 
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tiie  ninng  of  the  price,  whereee  this  is  to  gfo 
•lone ;  yet,  nereithelest,  it  seemed  the  officers  of 
the  mint  were  not  unwilling  to  give  wsy  to  some 
tbetement,  although  thej  presomed  it  woold  be 
of  small  effeet,  because  that  abatement  would  not 
be  equiTalent  to  that  price  which  Spanish  silrer 
bears  with  the  goldsmith ;  but  yet  it  may  be  used 
as  an  experiment  of  state,  being  leoorerable  at  his 
mijesty's  pleasure. 

The  third  proposition  is,  concerning  ^e  ex- 
portation of  silrer  more  than  in  former  times, 
wherein  we  fell  first  upon  the  trade  faito  the 
East  Indies ;  concerning  which  it  was  materiaUy, 
in  our  q|>inions,  answered  by  the  merchants  of 
tiiat  company,  that  the  silTer  which  supplies  that 
trade,  being  generally  Spanish  moneys,  would 
not  be  brought  in  but  for  that  trade,  so  that  it  sucks 
in  as  well  as  it  draws  forth.  And,  it  was  added, 
likewise,  that  as  long  as  the  Low  Countries 
maintained  that  trade  in  the  Indies,  it  would 
help  little,  though  our  trade  were  dissolved, 
because  that  silVer  which  is  exported  immedi- 
ately by  us  to  the  Indies,  would  be  drawn  out  of 
this  kingdom,  for  the  Indies,  Immediately  by  the 
Dutch :  and  for  the  silver  exported  to  the  Levant, 
it  was  thought  to  be  no  great  matter.  As  for 
other  exportation,  we  saw  no  remedy  but  ^e 
execution  of  the  laws,  specially  those  of  employ- 
ment, being,  by  some  mitigation,  made  agreeable 
to  the  times.  And  these  three  remedies  are  of 
that  nature,  as  they  serve  to  remove  the  causes 
of  this  scarcity.  There  were  other  propositions 
of  policies  and  means,  directly  to  draw  silver  to 
the  mint. 

The  fourth  point  thereof,  was  this :  It  is  agreed 
that  ^e  silver  which  hath  heretofore  fed  the 
mint,  principally,  hath  been  Spanish  money. 
This  now  comes  into  the  realm  plentifully,  but 
not  into  the  mint.  It  was  propounded,  in  imita- 
tion of  some  precedent  in  France,  that  his  majesty 
would,  by  proclamation,  restrain  the  coming  in 
of  this  money  *«  sub  modo  ;'*  that  is,  that  either  it 
be  brought  to  the  mint,  or  otherwise  to  be  bat  and 
defaced,  because  that  now  it  passeth  in  payments 
in  a  kind  of  currency.  To  which  it  was  colour- 
ably  objected,  that  this  would  be  the  way  to  have 
none  brought  in  at  all,  because  the  gain  ceasing 
the  importation  would  cease  \  but  this  objection 
was  well  answered,  that  it  is  not  gain  altogether, 
but  a  necessity  of  speedy  payment,  that  causeth 
the  merchant  to  bring  in  silver  to  keep  his  credit, 
and  to  drive  his  trade :  so  that  if  the  king  keep 
his  fourteen  days*  payment  at  the  mint,  as  he 
always  hath  done,  and  have,  likewise,  his  ex- 
changers for  those  moneys,  in  some  principal 


parts,  it  is  supposed  that  all  Spanish  moneys, 
which  is  the  bulk  of  silver  brought  into  this 
realm,  would,  by  means  of  such  a  proclamation, 
come  into  the  mint;  which  may  be  a  thing 
considerable. 

The  fifth  proposition  was  this:  It  was  war- 
ranted by  the  laws  of  Spain,  to  bring  in  silver  for 
com  or  victuals;  it  was  propounded  that  his 
majesty  would  restrain  exportation  of  com  *«sub 
modo,"  except  they  bring  the  silver  which  re- 
sulted thereof,  unto  his  mint;  that  trade  being 
commonly  so  beneficial,  as  the  merchant  may 
well  endure  the  bringing  of  the  silver  to  the 
mint,  although  it  were  at  the  charge  of  coinage, 
which  it  now  beareth  further,  as  incident  to  this 
matter.  There  was  revived  by  the  merchants, 
with  some  instance,  the  ancient  proposition,  con- 
ceming  the  erection  of  granaries  for  foreign  com, 
forasmuch  as,  by  that  increase  of  trade  in  com, 
the  importation  of  silver  would  likewise  be 
multiplied. 

The  sixth  proposition  was.  That  upon  all 
license  of  forbidden  commodities,  there  shall 
be  a  rate  set  of  silver  to  be  brought  into  the 
mint :  which,  nevertheless,  may  seem  somewhat 
hard,  because  it  imposeth  upon  the  subject  that 
which  causeth  him  to  incur  peril  of  confiscatioii 
in  foreign  parts.  To  trouble  your  lordships 
farther  with  discourses  which  we  had  of  making 
foreign  coins  current,  and  of  varying  the  king^s 
standard  to  weight,  upon  the  variations  in  other 
states,  and  repressing  surfeit  of  foreign  commo- 
dities, that  our  native  commodities,  surmounting 
the  foreign,  may  draw  in  treasure  by  way  of 
overplus ;  they  be  commonplaces  so  weU  known 
to  your  lordships,  as  it  is  enough  to  mention  them 
only. 

There  is  only  one  thing  more,  which  is,  to  put 
your  lordships  in  mind  of  the  extreme  excess  in 
the  wasting  of  both  metals,  both  of  gold  and 
silver  foliate,  which  turns  the  nature  of  these 
metals,  which  ought  to  be  perdurable,  and  makes 
them  perishable,  and,  by  consumption,  must  be  a 
principal  cause  of  scarcity  in  them  both ;  which, 
we  conceive,  may  receive  a  speedy  remedy  by  his 
majesty's  proclamation. 

Lastly,  We  are  humble  suitors  to  your  lord- 
ships, that  for  any  of  these  propositions,  that 
your  lordships  should  think  fit  to  entertain  in 
consultations,  your  lordships  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  them  debated  before  yourselves,  as  being 
matters  of  greater  weight  than  we  are  able  to 
judge  of.  And  so,  craving  your  lordships*  pardon 
for  troubling  you  so  long,  we  commend  your 
lordships  to  God's  goodness. 
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HIS    LORDSHIP'S    SPEECH 

nr  TBK   PABLUMCWT, 

BEING  LORD  CHANCELLOB, 

TO 

THE  SPEAKER'S  EXCUSE. 


Ma.  SiRjiAirr  RicHASDeoR, 

Thb  king  hath  heard  and  observed  your  gprave 
and  decent  speech,  tending  to  the  excuse  and 
disablement  of  yourself  for  the  place  of  speaker. 
In  answer  whereof,  his  majesty  hath  commanded 
me  to  say  to  you,  that  he  doth  in  no  sort  admit  of 
the  same. 

First,  Because  if  the  party's  own  judgment 
should  be  admitted  in  case  of  elections,  touching 
himself,  it  would  follow,  that  the  most  confident 
and  overweening  persons  would  be  received; 
and  the  most  considerate  men,  and  those  that 
understand  themselves  best,  would  be  rejected. 
'  Secondly,  His  majesty  doth  so  much  rely  upon 
the  wisdoms  and  discretions  of  those  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  have  chosen  you  with  a  una- 
nimous consent,  that  his  majesty  thinks  not  good 
to  swerve  from  their  opinion  in  that  wherein 
themselves  are  principally  interested. 

Thirdly,  You  have  disabled  yourself  in  so  good 
and  decent  a  fiaushion,  as  the  manner  of  your  speech 
hath  destroyed  the  matter  of  it. 

And,  therefore,  the  king  doth  allow  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  admit  you  for  speaker. 

TO  THE  SPEAKER'S  ORATION. 

Mr.  Spbakbr, 

The  king  hath  heard  and  observed  your  eloquent 
discourse,  containing  much  good  matter,  and  much 
good  will:  wherein  you  must  expect  from  me 
such  an  answer  only  as  is  pertinent  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  compassed  by  due  respect  of  time. 

I  may  divide  that  which  you  have  said  into  four 
parts. 

The  first  was  a  (Commendation,  or  laudative  of 
monarchy. 

The  second  was  indeed  a  large  field,  containing 
a  thankful  acknowledgment  of  his  majesty's  bene- 
fits, attributes,  and  acts  of  government. 

The  third  was  some  passages  touching  the  insti- 
tution and  use  of  parliaments. 

The  fourth  and  last  was  certain  petitions  to  his 
majesty  on  the  behalf  of  the  House  and  yourself. 

For  your  commendation  of  monarchy,  and  pre- 


ferring it  before  other  estates,  it  needs  no  answer ; 
the  schools  may  dispute  it;  but  time  hath  tried  it, 
and  we  find  it  to  be  the  best.  Other  states  have 
curious  frames,  soon  put  out  of  order :  and  they 
that  are  made  fit  to  last,  are  not  conmionly  fit  to 
grow  or  spread :  and,  contrariwise,  those  that  are 
made  fit  to  spread  and  enlarge,  are  not  fit  to  con- 
tinue and  endure.  But  monarchy  is  like  a  work 
of  nature,  well  composed  both  to  grow  and  to  con- 
tinue.   From  this  I  pass. 

For  the  second  part  of  your  speech,  wherein  you 
did  with  no  less  truth  than  affection  acknowledge 
the  great  felicity  which  we  enjoy  by  his  majes- 
ty's reign  and  government,  his  majesty  hath  com- 
manded me  to  say  unto  you,  that  praises  and 
thanksgivings  he  knoweth  to  be  the  true  oblations 
of  hearts  and  loving  affections :  but  that  which  you 
offer  him  he  will  join  with  you,  in  offering  it  up  to 
God,  who  is  the  author  of  all  good ;  who  knoweth 
also  the  uprightness  of  his  heart ;  who  he  hopeth 
will  continue  and  increase  his  blessings  both 
upon  himself  and  his  posterity,  and  likewise  upon 
his  kingdoms  and  the  generations  of  them. 

But  I  for  my  part  must  say  unto  you,  as  the 
Grecian  orator  said  long  since  in  the  like  case : 
«<  Solus  dignus  harum  rerum  laudatur  tempus ;" 
Time  is  the  only  commender  and  encomiastic 
worthy  of  his  majesty  and  his  government. 

Why  time  1  For  that,  in  the  revolution  of  so 
many  yeara  and  ages  as  have  passed  over  this 
kingdom,  notwithstanding,  many  noble  and  ex- 
cellent effects  were  never  produced  until  his  ma- 
jesty's days,  but  have  been  reserved  as  proper  and 
peculiar  unto  them. 

And  because  this  is  no  part  of  a  panegyric,  but 
merely  story,  and  that  they  be  so  many  articles 
of  honour  fit  to  be  recorded,  I  will  only  mention 
them,  extracting  part  of  them  out  of  that  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  have  said;  they  be  in  number 
eight. 

Furst,  his  majesty  is  the  first,  as  you  noted  it 
well,  that  hath  laid  «*  lapis  angularis,"  the  comer 
stone  of  these  two  mighty  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  taken  away  the  wall  of  sepa- 
ration :  whereby  his  majesty  is  become  the  mo 
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Bixch  of  the  most  pttittant  and  military  nations  of 
Iii6  world ;  and,  if  one  of  the  ancient  wise  men 
was  not  deoeired,  kron  commands  gold. 

Secondly,  the  plantation  and  rednetion  to  oiri- 
lity  of  Ireluid,  the  second  island  of  the  ocean 
Atlantic,  did  by  Qod^s  pnrridenoe  wait  for  his 
majesty's  times ;  being  a  work  resembling  indeed 
the  worics  of  the  ancient  heroes :  no  new  piece  of 
that  kind  in  modem  times. 

Thirdly,  This  kingdom,  now  first  in  his  ma- 
jesty's times,  hath  gotten  a  lot  or  portion  in  the 
aew  worid,  by  the  plantation  of  Virginia  and  the 
Summer  Islands.  And  certainly  it  is  with  the 
kingdoms  on  earth  as  it  is  in  ^e  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven: sometimes  m  grain  of  mnstard-seed  pio>Te8  a 
gnat  tree.    Who  can  tell  t 

Foorthly,  His  majes^  hath  made  that  truth 
which  was  before  titslarly,  in  that  he  ha&  veri- 
fied tiie  style  of  Defender  of  the  Faith :  wherein 
his  majesty's  pen  hath  been  so  happy,  as,  though 
the  deaf  adder  will  not  hear,  yet  he  is  chaiULed 
that  he  doth  not  hiss.  I  mean  in  the  grayer  sort 
of  those  that  have  aasweied  his  msjes^'s  writ- 
ings. 

Fifthly,  It  is  most  certain,  that  since  the  con- 
quest ye  cannotassign  twenty  years,  which  is  the 
time  that  his  majesty's  reign  now  draws  fast  upon, 
of  inward  and  outward  peace.  Insomuch,  as  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  happy  memory,  and 
always  magpufied  for  a  peaceable  reign,  was  •  ne- 
verthelees  interrupted  the  first  twenty  years  with 
a  rebellion  in  England ;  and  both  first  and  last 
twenty  years  with  rebellions  in  Ireland.  And 
yet  I  know,  that  his  majesty  will  moke  good  both 
his  words,  as  well  ^at  of  <*  Nemo  me  lacessit 
impune,"  as  that  other  of  «<  Beati  pacifici." 

Sixthly,  That  true  and  primitive  office  of  kings, 
which  is,  to  sit  in  the  gate  and  to  judge  the  peo- 
ple, was  never  performed  in  like  perfection  by 
any  of  the  king's  progenitors :  whereby  his  ma- 
jesty hath  showed  himself  to  be  »*  lex  loquens," 
and  to  sit  upon  the  throne,  not  as  a  dumb  statue, 
but  as  a  speaking  oracle. 

Seventhly,  For  his  majesty's  mercy,  as  you 
noted  it  well,  show  me  a  time  wherein  a  king  of 
this  realm  hath  reigned  almost  twenty  years,  as  I 
said,  in  his  white  robes,  without  the  blood  of  any 
peer  of  this  kingdom :  the  axe  turned  once  or 
twice  towards  a  peer,  but  never  struck. 

Lastly,  The  flourishing  of  arts  and  sciences  re- 
created by  his  majesty's  countenance  and  bounty, 
was  never  in  that  height,  especially  that  art  of 
arts,  divinity;  for  that  we  may  truly  to  God's 
great  glory  confess,  that  since  the  primitive 
times,  there  were  never  so  many  stars,  for  so  the 
Scripture  calleth  them,  in  that  firmament. 

These  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  have  partly 
chosen  out  of  your  heap,  and  are  so  far  from  being 
vulgar,  as  they  are  in  effect  singular  and  proper 
to  his  majesty  and  his  times.  So  that  I  have 
made  good,  as  I  take  it,  my  first  assertion ;  that 


the  only  worthy  commander  of  his  majesty  is 
tiifte :  which  hath  so  set  off  his  majesty's  meiils 
by  the  shadow  of  coni|>arison,  as  it  passeth  the 
lustre  or  commendation  of  words. 

How  then  shall  I  conclude  1  Shall  I  say,  <^0 
fortunatos  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint  1"  No,  for 
I  see  ye  are  happy  in  enjoying  them,  and  happy 
again  in  knowing  them.  But  I  will  conclude 
this  part  with  that  saying,  turned  to  the  right 
hand:  ««Si  gratum  dixeris,  omnia  dixeris." 
Your  gratitude  contains  in  a  word  all  tiiat  I  can 
say  to  you  touching  this  parliament. 

Touching  the  third  point  of  your  speech,  con- 
oeming  parliaments,  I  shall  need  to  say  little :  for 
there  was  never  that  honour  done  to  the  instttn- 
tion  of  parliament,  that  his  majesty  did  it  in  Us 
last  speech,  making  it  in  effect  the  perfection  of 
monarchy;  for  that  although  monarchy  was  tfas 
more  ancient,  and  be  independent,  yet  by  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  parliament  it  is  the  stronger 
and  the  surer  built. 

And  therefore  I  shall  say  no  more  of  this  point; 
but  as  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  well  note,  that  when 
the  king  sits  in  parliament,  and  his  prelates, 
peers,  and  commons  attend  him,  he  is  in  the 
exaltatira  of  his  orb ;  so  I  wish  things  may  be  so 
carried,  that  he  may  be  then  in  greatest  serenity 
and  benignity  of  aspect;  shining  upon  his  pec^ple 
both  in  glory  and  grace.  Now  you  know  weU, 
that  the  shining  of  the  sun  fair  upon  the  ground, 
whereby  all  things  exhilarate  and  do  fructify,  is 
either  hindered  by  clouds  above  or  mists  below  ;  ■ 
perhaps  by  brambles  and  briers  that  grow  upon 
the  ground  itself.  All  which  I  hope  at  this  time 
will  be  dispelled  and  removed. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  part  of  your  speech* 
concerning  the  petitions :  but  before  I  deliver  his 
majesty's  answer  respectively  in  particular,  I  am 
to  speak  to  you  some  few  words  in  general ; 
wherein,  in  effect,  I  shall  but  glean,  his  majesty- 
having  so  excellently  and  fully  expressed  him- 
self. 

For  that,  that  can  be  spoken  pertinently,  must 
be  either  touching  the  subject  or  matter  of  parlia- 
ment business ;  or  of  the  manner  and  carriage  of 
^e  same ;  or,  lastly,  of  the  time,  and  the  husband- 
ing and  marshalling  of  time. 

For  the  fnatters  to  be  handled  in  parliament, 
they  are  either  of  church,  state,  laws,  or  grievances. 

For  the  first  two,  concerning  church  or  state, 
ye  have  heard  the  king  himself  speak ;  and  as  the 
Scripture  saith,  <*  Who  is  he  that  in  such  things 
shall  come  after  the  king  1"  For  the  other  two, 
I  shall  say  somewhat,  but  very  shortly. 

For  laws,  they  are  things  proper  for  your  own 
element;  and,  therefore,  therein  ye  are  rather  to 
lead  than  to  be  led.  Only  it  is  not  amiss  to  put  you 
in  mind  of  two  things ;  the  one,  that  ye  do  not 
multiply  or  accumulate  laws  more  than  ye  need. 
There  is  a  wise  and  learned  civilian  that  appli^ 
the  curse  of  the  prophet,  «*Pluet  super  eos  laqueoSf^ 
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lo  moldplioitj  of  laws :  for  they  do  but  ensnare 
and  entangle  the  people.  I  wUh  rather,  that  ye 
should  either  reviye  gooi  laws  that  are  fallen  and 
disoontinaed,  or  provide  agaiiMt  the  slack  execu- 
tion of  laws  which  are  already  in  force ;  or  meet 
with  the  subtile  evasioiM  from  laws  which  time 
and  craft  hath  undermined,  than  to  make  *«  novas 
ereaturas  legrum,''  laws  upon  a  new  mould. 

The  other  point,  touching  laws,  is,  that  ye  busy 
not  yourselves  too  much  in  private  bills,  except 
it  be  in  cases  wherein  the  help  and  arm  of  OTdinary 
justice  is  too  short. 

For  grievances,  his  majesty  hath  with  great 
grace  and  benignity  opened  himself.  Neverthe- 
less, the  limitations,  which  may  make  up  your 
grievances  not  to  beat  the  air  only,  but  to  sort  to 
a  desired  effect,  are  principally  two.  The  one, 
to  use  his  majesty's  term,  that  ye  do  not  hunt 
after  grievances,  such  as  may  seem  rather  to  be 
stirred  here  when  ye  are  met,  than  to  have 
sprung  from  the  desires  of  the  country :  ye  are  to 
pepresent  the  people;  ye  are  not  to  personate 
them. 

The  other,  that  ye  do  not  heap  up  grievances, 
as 'if  numbers  should  make  a  show  where  the 
weight  is  small ;  or,  as  if  all  things  amiss,  like 
Plato's  commonwealth,  should  be  remedied  at 
onoe.  It  is  certain,  that  the  best  governments, 
jea,  and  the  best  men,  are  like  the  best  precious 
stones,  wherein  every  flaw  or  icicle  or  grain  are 
seen  and  noted  more  than  in  those  that  are  gene- 
rally foul  and  corrupted.    . 

Therefore  contain  yourselves  within  that  mode- 
tation  as  may  appear  to  bend  rather  to  the  effectual 
ease  of  the  people,  than  to  a  discursive  envy,  or 
scandal  upon  the  state. 

As  for  the  manner  of  carriage  of  parliament 
business,  ye  must  know,  that  ye  deal  with  a  king 
that  hath  been  longer  king  than  any  of  you  have 
been  parliament  men ;  and  a  king  that  is  no  less 


sensible  of  forms  than  of  matter ;  and  is  as  far  from 
enduring  diminution  of  majesty,  as  from  regard- 
ing flattery  or  vainglory;  and  a  king  that  under^ 
standeth  as  well  the  pulse  of  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  as  his  own  orb.  And,  therefore,  both  let 
your  grievances  have  a  decent  and  reverend  form 
and  style ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  former  par- 
liaments, let  them  be  «*tanquam  gemitus  co- 
lumbs,"  without  pique  or  harshness:  and,  on 
the  other  side,  in  that  ye  do  for  the  king,  let  it 
have  a  mark  of  unity,  alacrity,  and  affection; 
which  will  be  of  this  force,  that  whatsoever  ye 
do  in  substance,  will  be  doubled  in  reputation 
abroad,  as  in  a  crystal  glass. 

For  the  time,  if  ever  parliament  was  to  be 
measured  by  the  hour-glass,  it  is  this ;  in  regard 
of  the  instant  occasion  flying  away  irrecoverably. 
Therefore,  let  your  speeches  in  the  House  be  the 
speeches  of  councilors,  and  not  of  orators ;  let 
your  committees  tend  to  despatch,  not  to  dispute; 
and  so  marshal  the  times  as  the  public  business, 
especially  the  proper  business  of  the  parliament, 
be  put  first,  and  private  bills  be  put  last,  as  time 
shajl  give  leave,  or  within  the  spaces  of  the 
public. 

For  the  four  petitions,  his  majesty  is  pleased  to 
grant  them  all  as  liberally  as  the  ancient  and  true 
custom  of  parliament  doth  warrant,  and  with  the 
cautions  that  have  ever  gone  with  them ;  that  is 
to  say.  That  the  privilege  be  not  used  for  defraud- 
ing of  creditors,  and  defeating  of  ordinary  justice : 
that  liberty  of  speech  turn  not  into  license,  but  be 
joined  with  that  gravity  and  discretion,  as  may 
taste  of  duty  and  love  to  your  sovereign,  reverence 
to  your  own  assembly,  and  respect  to  the  matters 
ye  handle :  that  your  accesses  be  at  such  fit  times, 
as  may  stand  best  with  his  majesty's  pleasure 
and  occasions:  that  mistakings  and  misunder- 
standings be  rather  avoided  and  prevented,  as 
much  as  may  be,  than  salved  or  cleared. 


A  SPEECH   IN  PARLIAMENT, 

39  OF  ELIZABETH, 

UPON  THE  MOTION  OF  SUBSIDY. 


And  please  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  consider 
the  time  which  is  spent ;  but  yet  so,  as  I  must 
consider  also  the  matter,  which  is  great.  This 
great  cause  was,  at  the  first,  so  materially  and 
weightily  propounded;  and  afler,  in  such  sort 
persuaded  and  enforced;  and  by  him  that  last 
spake,  so  much  time  taken,  and  yet  to  good  pur- 
pose; as  I  shall  speak  at  a  great  disadvantage: 
but,  because  it  hath  been  always  used,  and  the 


mixture  of  this  House  doth  so  require  it,  that  in 
causes  of  this  nature  there  be  some  speech  and 
opinion,  as  well  from  persons  of  generality,  as 
by  persons  of  authority,  I  will  say  somewhat, 
and  not  much :  wherein  it  shall  not  be  fit  for  me 
to  enter  into,  or  to  insist  upon  secrets,  either  of 
her  majesty's  coffers,  or  of  her  council ;  but  my 
speech  must  be  of  a  more  vulgar  nature. 
I  will  not  enter,  Mr.  Speaker,  into  a  laudative 
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-spee^  of  the  higb  and  nngnlar  benefits,  which, 
by  her  majesty's  most  politic  and  happy  gorem- 
ment,  we  receiye,  thereby  to  incite  you  to  a 
retribution;  partly,  beeause  no  breath  of  man 
can  set  them  forth  worthily ;  and  partly,  because, 
I  know,  her  majesty,  in  her  magnanimity,  doth 
bestow  her  benefits  like  her  freest  patents, 
*« absque  aliquo  inde  reddendo;*'  not  looking  for 
any  thing  again,  if  it  were  in  respect  only  of  her 
particular,  but  love  and  loyalty.  Neither  will  I 
now,  at  this  time,  put  the  case  of  this  realm  of 
England  too  precisely;  how  it  standeth  with  the 
subject  in  point  of  payments  to  the  crown :  though 
I  could  make  it  appear  by  demonstration,  what 
opinion  soever  be  conceived,  that  never  subjects 
were  partakers  of  greater  freedom  and  ease ;  and 
that  whether  you  look  abroad  into  other  countries 
at  this  present  time,  or  look  back  to  former  times 
in  this  our  own  country,  we  shall  find  an  exceed- 
ing difference  in  matter  of  taxes ;  which,  now,  I 
Teserve  to  mention;  not  so  much  in  doubt  to 
acquaint  your  ears  with  foreign  strains,  or  to  dig 
up  the  sepulchres  of  buried  and  forgotten  impo- 
sitions, which,  in  this  case,  as  by  way  of  com- 
parison, it  is  necessary  you  understand;  but 
because  speech  in  the  House  is  fit  to  persuade  the 
genera]  point,  and,  particularly,  is  more  proper 
and  seasonable  for  the  committee :  neither  will  I 
make  any  observation  upon  her  majesty's  manner 
of  expending  and  issuing  treasure;  being  not 
upon  excessive  and  exorbitant  donatives,  nor 
upon  sumptuous  and  unnecessary  triumphs, 
buUdings,  or  like  magnificence;  but  upon  the 
preservation,  protection,  and  honour  of  the  realm : 
for  I  dare  not  scan  upon  her  majesty's  actions, 
which  it  becometh  me  rather  to  admire  in  silence, 
than  to  gloss  or  discourse  upon  them,  though 
with  never  so  good  a  meaning.  Sure  I  am,  that 
the  treasure  that  cometh  from  you  to  her  majesty, 
is  but  as  a  vapour  which  riseth  from  the  earth, 
and  gathereth  into  a  cloud,  and  stayeth  not  there 
long;  but  upon  the  same  earth  it  falleth  again: 
and  what  if  some  drops  of  this  do  fall  upon 
France  or  Flanders  1  It  is  like  a  sweet  odour  of 
honour  and  reputation  to  our  nation  throughout 
the  world.  But  I  will  only  insist  upon  the 
natural  and  inviolate  law  of  preservation. 

It  is  a  truth,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  a  familiar  truth, 
that  safety  and  preservation  is  to  be  preferred 
before  benefit  or  increase,  inasmuch  as  those 
counsels  which  tend  to  preservation,  seem  to  be 
attended  with  necessity :  whereas  those  delibera- 
tions which  tend  to  benefit,  seem  only  accompa- 
med  with  persuasion.  And  it  is  ever  gain  and 
no  loss,  when  at  the  foot  of  the  account  there 
remains  the  purchase  of  safety.  The  prints  of 
this  are  everywhere  to  be  found :  the  patient  will 
ever  part  with  some  of  his  blood  to  save  and  clear 
the  rest :  the  seafaring  man  will,  in  a  storm,  cast 
over  some  of  his  goods  to  save  and  assure  the 
test:  the  husbandman  will  afiford  some  foot  of 


ground  for  his  hedge  and  ditch,  to  fortify  and 
defend  the  rest.'  Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  te  dispntsr 
wUl,  if  he  be  wise  anA  cunning,  grant  somewhat 
that  seemeth  to  make  against  him,  because  he  will 
keep  himself  within  the  strength  of  his  opinion,  and 
the  better  maintain  the  rest.  But  this  place  advei^ 
tiseth  me  not  to  handle  the  matter  in  a  common- 
place. I  will  now  deliver  unto  you  that,  which, 
upon  a  t*probatum  est,"  hath  wrought  upon 
myself,  knowing  your  afi^ections  to  be  like  mine 
own.  There  hath  fallen  out,  since  the  last  par^ 
llament,  four  accidents  or  occurrents  of  state; 
things  published  and  known  to  you  all ;  by  every 
one  whereof,  it  seemeth  to  me,  in  my  vulgar 
understanding,  that  the  danger  of  this  realm  is 
increased :  which  I  speak  not  by  way  of  appre- 
hending fear,  for  I  know  I  speak  to  English 
courages ;  but  by  way  of  pressing  provision :  for 
I  do  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  kingdoms  and 
states  are  entered  into  terms  and  resolutions  of 
hostility  one  against  the  other ;  yet  they  are  many 
times  restrained  from  their  attempts  by  four 
impediments. 

The  first  is  by  this  same  «<aliud  agere;"  when 
they  have  their  hands  full  of  other  matters,  which 
they  have  embraced,  and  serveth  for  a  diversion 
of  their  hostile  purposes. 

The  next  is,  when  they  want  the  commodity 
or  opportunity  of  some  places  of  near  approach. 

Tlie  third,  when  they  have  conceived  an  appre- 
hension of  the  difiiculty  and  churlishness  of  the 
enterprise,  and  that  it  is  not  prepared  to  their  hand. 

And  the  fourth  is,  when  a  state,  through  the 
age  of  the  monarch,  groweth  heavy  and  indis- 
posed to  actions  of  great  peril  and  motion :  and 
this  dull  humour  is  not  sharpened  nor  inflamed 
by  any  provocations  or  scorns.  Now  if  it  please 
you  to  examine,  whether,  by  removing  the 
impediments,  in  these  four  kinds,  the  danger 
be  not  grown  so  many  degrees  nearer  us  by 
accidents,  as  I  said,  fresh,  and  all  dated  since  the 
last  parliament. 

Soon  after  the  last  parliament,  yon  may  be 
pleased  to  remember  how  the  French  king  revolted 
from  his  religion ;  whereby  every  man  of  common 
understanding  may  infer,  that  the  quarrel  between 
France  and  Spain  is  more  reconcileable,  and  a 
greater  inclination  of  afifairs  to  a  peace,  than  be- 
fore :  which  supposed,  it  followeth,  Spain  shall 
be  more  free  to  intend  his  malice  against  this 
realm. 

Since  the  last  parliament,  it  is  also  notorious 
in  every  man's  knowledge  and  remembrance,  that 
the  Spaniards  have  possessed  themselves  of  that 
avenue  and  place  of  approach  for  England,  which 
was  never  in  the  hands  of  any  king  of  Spain  be- 
fore; and  that  is  Calais;  which  in  true  reason 
and  consideration  of  estate  of  what  value  or  ser- 
vice  it  is,  I  know  not;  but  in  common  under- 
standing, it  is  a  knocking  at  our  doors. 

Since  the  last  parliament  also  that  ulcer  of  lie. 
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land,  which  indeed  hrake  forth  hefore,  hath  ran 
on  and  raged  more :  which  cannot  hut  be  a  great 
«Uractive  to  the  ambition  of  the  council  of  Spain, 
who  by  fbrmer  experience  know  of  how  tough  a 
complexion  this  realm  of  England  is  to  be  assail- 
ed ;  and,  therefore,  as  rheums  and  fluxes  of  hu- 
mours, is  like  to  resort  to  that  part  which  is  weak 
and  distempered. 

And,  lastly,  it  is  famous  now,  and  so  will  be 
many  ages  hence,  how  by  these  two  searjoumeys 
we  hare  braved  him,  and  objected  him  to  scorn : 
■0  that  no  blood  can  be  so  frozen  or  mortified,  but 
must  needs  take  flames  of  revenge  upon  so  mighty 
a  disgrace. 

So  as  this  concurrence  of  occurrents,  all  since 
OUT  last  assembly,  some  to  deliver  and  tree  our 
enemies,  some  to  advance  and  bring  him  on  his 
way,  some  to  tempt  and  allure  him,  some  to  spur 
on  and  provoke  him,  cannot  but  threaten  an  in- 
crease of  our  peril  in  great  proportion. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  but  reduce  to  the 
memory  of  this  House  one  other  argument,  for 
ample  and  large  providing  and  supplying  treap 
sure:  and  this  it  is: 

I  see  men  do  with  great  alacrity  and  spirit  pro- 
ceed when  &ey  have  obtained  a  coarse  they  long 
wished  for  and  were  restrained  from.  Myself 
can  remember,  both  in  diis  honourable  assembly, 
and  in  all  other  places  of  this  realm,  how  forward 
and  affectionate  men  were  to  have  an  invasive 
war.  Then  we  would  say,  a  defensive  war  was 
like  eating  and  consuming  interest,  and  needs  we 
would  be  adventurers  and  assailants:  <'Habes 
quod  tota  mente  petisti :"  shall  we  not  now  make 
it  good  1  especially  when  we  have  tasted  so  pros- 
perous fruit  of  our  desires. 


The  first  of  these  expeditioDS  invasive  wis 
achieved  with  great  felicity,  ravished  a  strong  and 
famous  port  in  the  lap  and  bosom  of  their  high 
countries ;  brought  them  to  such  despair  as  th^ 
fired  themselves  and  their  Indian  fleet  in  sacrifice, 
as  a  good  odour  and  incense  unto  Ood  for  the 
great  and  barbarous  cruelties  which  they  have 
committed  upon  the  poor  Indians,  whither  that 
fleet  was  sailing;  disordered  their  reckonings  so, 
as  the  next  news  we  heard  of  was  nothing  bat 
protesting  of  bills  and  breaking  credit. 

The  second  journey  was  with  notable  resola- 
tion  borne  up  against  weather  and  all  diflicnlties; 
and  besides  the  success  in  amusing  him  and  pat- 
ting him  to  infinite  charge,  sure  I  am  it  was  like 
a  Tartar's  or  Parthian's  bow,  which  shoeteth 
backward,  and  had  a  most  strong  and  violent 
effect  and  operation  both  in  France  and  Flanders ; 
so  that  our  neighboars  and  confederates  have 
reaped  the  harvest  of  it;  and  while  the  life-blood 
of  Spain  went  inward  to  the  heart,  the  oat¥rard 
limbs  and  members  trembled,  and  could  not  re- 
sist. And,  lastly,  we  have  a  perfect  account  of 
all  the  noble  and  good  blood  that  was  carried 
forth,  and  of  all  our  sea-walls  and  good  shipping, 
without  mortality  of  persons,  wreck  of  vessels, 
or  any  manner  of  diminution.  And  these  have 
been  the  happy  effects  of  our  so  long  and  so  much 
desired  invasive  war. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  therefore,  I  doubt 
not  but  every  man  will  consent  that  our  gift  must 
bear  these  two  marks  and  badges :  the  one,  of 
the  danger  of  the  realm  by  so  great  a  proportion, 
since  the  last  parliament,  increased;  the  other, 
of  the  satisfaction  we  receive  in  having  obtained 
our  so  earnest  and  ardent  desire  of  an  invasive  war» 
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THE  JUDICIAL  CHARGE 

OP 

SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

TBS  KI1HI*S  SOLIOITOB, 

UP(W  THE  COMMISSION  OP  OYER  AND  TERMINER  HELD  FOR  THE 

VERGE  OF  THE  COURT. 

"Lex  yitiomiii  emendatrix,  ▼irtutnm  commeiMktrix  est.*' 


You  are  to  know,  and  consider  well  the  doty 
and  aemoe  to  which  you  are  called,  and  where- 
upon you  are  hy  your  oath  charged.  It  is  the 
happy  estate  and  condition  of  the  subject  of  this 
Tealm  of  England,  that  he  is  not  to  be  impeached 
in  his  life,  lands,  or  goods,  by  flying  rumours,  or 
wandering  fames  and  reports,  or  secret  and  privy 
inquisitions ;  but  by  the  oath  and  presentment  of 
men  of  honest  condition,  in  the  face  of  justice. 
But  this  happy  estate  of  the  subject  will  turn  to 
hurt  and  inconvenience,  if  those  that  hold  that 
part  which  you  are  now  to  perform  shall  be  neg- 
ligent  and  remiss  in  doing  their  duty;  for  as  of 
two  evils  it  were  better  men^s  doings  were  looked 
into  over-strictly  and  severely,  than  that  there 
should  be  a  notorious  impunity  of  malefactors ; 
aa  was  well  and  wisely  said  of  ancient  time,  »« a 
man  were  better  live  where  nothing  is  lawful, 
than  where  all  things  are  lawful."  This,  there- 
fore, rests  in  your  care  and  conscience,  forasmuch 
as  at  you  justice  begins,  and  the  law  cannot  pur- 
sue and  chase  offenders  to  their  deserved  fall,  ex- 
cept you  first  put  them  up  and  discover  them, 
whereby  they  may  be  brought  to  answer;  for 
your  verdict  is  not  concluding  to  condemn,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  charge,  and  without  it  the  court 
cannot  proceed  to  condemn. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  ye  are  the  eye  of 
jnttice,  ye  ought  to  be  single,  without  partial  af- 
fection; watohful,  not  asleep,  or  false  asleep  in 
winking  at  offenders,  and  sharp-sighted  to  pro- 
aeed  with  understanding  and  discretion:  for, in  a 
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word,  if  you  shall  not  present  unto  the  court  all 
such  offences,  as  shall  appear  unto  you  either  by 
evidence  given  in,  or  otherwise,  mark  what  I  say, 
of  your  own  knowledge,  which  have  been  com- 
mitted within  the  verge,  which  is  as  it  were  the 
limits  of  your  survey,  but  shall  smother  and  con- 
ceal any  offence  willingly,  then  the  guiltiness  of 
others  will  cleave  to  your  consciences  before  God ; 
and,  besides,  you  are  answerable  in  some  degree 
to  tha  king  and  his  law  for  such  your  default  and 
suppression ;  and  therefore  take  good  regard  unto 
it,  you  are  to  serve  the  king  and  his  people,  you 
are  to  keep  and  observe  your  oath,  you  are  to  ac- 
quit yourselves. 

But  there  is  yet  more  cause  why  you  should 
take  more  special  regard  to  your  presentments, 
than  any  other  grand  juries  within  the  counties 
of  this  kingdom  at  large :  for  as  it  is  a  nearer  de- 
gree and  approach  unto  the  king,  wliich  is  the 
fountain  of  justice  and  government,  to  be  the 
king's  servant,  than  to  be  the  king's  subject;  so 
this  commission,  ordained  for  the  king's  servants 
and  household,  ought  in  the  execution  of  justice 
to  be  exemplary  unto  other  places.  David  said, 
who  was  a  king,  ♦«The  wicked  man  shall  not 
abide  in  my  house;"  as  taking  knowledge  that  it 
was  impossible  for  kings  to  extend  their  care,  to 
banish  wickedness  over  all  their  land  or  empire ; 
but  yet  at  least  they  ought  to  undertake  to  God 
for  their  house. 

We  see  further,  that  the  law  doth  so  esteeoi 
the  dignity  of  the  king's  settled  mansion-houae 
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«8  it  hath  laid  unto  it  a  plot  of  twelve  miles  roond, 
irhich  we  call  the  verge,  to  be  subject  to  a  special 
and  exempted  jurisdiction  depending  upon  his  per- 
son and  grreat  officers.  This  is  as  a  half-pace  or  car- 
'  pet  spread  about  the  king's  chair  of  estate,  which, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  cleared  and  voided  more 
than  other  places  of  the  kingdom :  for  if  offences 
should  be  shrouded  under  the  king's  wings,  what 
hope  is  there  of  discipline  and  good  justice  in 
more  remote  parts  ?  We  see  the  sun,  when  it  is 
at  the  brightest,  there  may  be  perhaps  a  bank  of 
clouds  in  the  north,  or  the  west,  or  remote  re- 
gions, but  near  his  body  few  or  none ;  for  where 
the  king  cometh  there  should  come  peace  and 
order,  and  an  awe  and  reverence  in  men's 
hearts. 

And  this  jurisdiction  was  in  ancient  time  exe- 
cuted, and  since  by  statute  ratified,  by  the  lord 
steward,  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  nature  of  a 
peculiar  king's  bench  for  the  verge ;  for  it  was 
thought  a  kind  of  eclipsing  to  the  king's  honour, 
that  where  the  king  was,  any  justice  should  be 
sought  but  immediately  from  his  own  officers. 
But  in  respect  that  office  was  oft  void,  this  com- 
mission hath  succeeded,  which  change  I  do  not 
dislike ;  for  though  it  hath  less  state,  yet  it  hath 
more  strength  legally :  therefore,  I  say,  you,  that 
are  a  jury  of  the  verge,  should  lead  and  give  a 
pattern  unto  others  in  the  care  and  conscience  of 
your  presentments. 

Concerning  the  particular  points  and  articles 
whereof  you  shall  inquire,  I  will  help  your  me- 
mory and  mine  own  with  order :  neither  will  I 
load  you,  or  trouble  myself  with  every  branch  of 
several  offences,  but  stand  upon  those  that  are 
principal  and  most  in  use :  the  offences,  there- 
fore, that  you  are  to  present  are  of  four  natures. 

I.  The  first,  such  as  concern  God  and  his 
church. 

II.  The  second,  such  as  concern  the  king  and 
his  state. 

III.  The  third,  such  as  concern  the  king's 
people,  and  are  capital. 

IV.  The  fourth,  such  as  concern  the  king's 
people,  not  capital. 

The  service  of  Almighty  God,  upon  whose 
blessing  the  peace,  safety,  and  good  estate  of 
king  and  kingdom  doth  depend,  may  be  violated, 
and  God  dishonoured  in  three  manners,  by  profa- 
nation, by  contempt,  and  by  division,  or  breach 
of  unity. 

First,  if  any  man  hath  depraved  or  abused  in 
word  or  deed  the  blessed  sacrament,  or  disturbed 
the  preacher  or  congregation  in  the  time  of  divine 
service ;  or  if  any  have  maliciously  stricken  with 
weapon,  or  drawn  weapon  in  any  church  or 
churchyard ;  or  if  any  fair  or  market  have  been 
kept  in  any  churchyard,  these  are  profanations 
within  the  purview  of  several  statutes,  and  those 
you  are  to  present:    for  holy  things,  actions, 


times,  and  sacred  places,  are  to  be  pieteived  in 
reverence  and  dinne  respect. 

For  contempts  of  our  church  and  serriee,  thej 
are  comprehended  in  that  known  name,  which  too 
many,  if  it  pleased  God,  bear,  recusancy ;  which 
offence  hath  many  branches  and  dependencies ; 
the  wife-recusant,  she  tempts ;  the  church  Papist, 
he  feeds  and  relieves ;  the  corrupt  schoolmaster, 
he  soweth  tares ;  the  dissembler,  he  conformeth 
and  doth  not  communicate.    Therefore,  if  any  , 
person,  man  or  woman,  wife  or  sole,  above  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  not  having  some  lawful  ex- 
cuse, have  not  repaired  to  church  according  to  the 
several  statutes;   the  one,  for  the  weekly,  the 
other,  for  the  monthly  repair,  you  are  to  present 
both  the  offence  and  ^e  time  how  long.    Again, 
such  as  maintain,  relieve,  keep  in  service  of  livery 
recusants,  though  themselves  be  none,  you  are 
likewise  to  present;  for  these  be  like  the  roots  of 
nettles,  which  sting  not  themselves,  but  bear  and 
maintain  the  stinging    leaves:    so  if  any  that 
keepeth  a  schoolmaster  that  comes  not  to  church, 
or  is  not  allowed  by  the  bishop,  for  that  infec- 
tion may  spread  far ;  so  such  recusant  as  have 
been  convicted  and  conformed,  and  have   not 
received  the  sacrament   once  a  year,  for  that 
is  the  tbuchstono' of  their  true  conversion:  and 
of  these  offences  of  recusancy  take  you  special 
regard.    Twelve  miles  from  court  is  no  region  for 
such  subjects.    In  the  name  of  God,  why  should 
not  twelve  miles  about  the  king's  chair  be  as  free 
from  Papist-recusants,  as  twelve  from  the  city  of 
Rome,  the  pope's  chair,  is  from  Protestants! 
There  be  hypocrites  and  atheists,  and  so  I  fear 
there  be  amongst  us ;  but  no  open  contempt  of 
their  religion  is  endured.    If  there  must  be  re- 
cusants, it  were  better  they  lurked  in  the  country, 
than  here  in  the  bosom  of  the  kingdom. 

For  matter  of  division  and  breach  of  unity,  it  is 
not  without  a  mystery  that  Christ's  coat  had  no 
seam,  nor  no  more  should  the  church,  if  it  were 
possible.  Therefore,  if  any  minister  refuse  to  use 
the  book  of  common-prayer,  or  wilfully  swerveth 
in  divine  service  from  that  book ;  or  if  any  person 
whatsoever  do  scandalize  that  book,  and  speak 
openly  and  maliciously  in  derogation  of  it;  such 
men  do  but  make  a  rent  in  the  garment,  and  such 
are  by  you  to  be  inquired  of.  But  much  more, 
such  as  are  not  only  differing,  but  in  a  sort  oppo- 
site unto  it,  by  using  a  superstitious  and  corrupted 
form  of  divine  service ;  I  mean,  such  as  say  or 
hear  mass. 

These  offences  which  I  have  recited  to  you,  are 
against  the  service  and  worship  of  God :  there  re- 
main two  which  likewise  pertain  to  the  dishonour 
of  God ;  the  one,  is  the  abuse  of  his  name  by  per- 
jury; the  other,  is  the  adhering  to  God's  de- 
clared enemies,  evil  and  outcast  spirits,  by  con- 
juration and  witchcraft. 

For  perjury,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  bo 
more  odious  to  God,  or  pernicious  to  man;  for  aa 
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6Sth,  saikh  Um  apoetle,  is  the  end  of  oontroreraies : 
ify  therefore*  thatboundaiy  of  suits  be  taken  away 
or  mis-set,  where  shall  be  the  end  t  Therefore 
yon  are  to  inquire  of  wilfal  and  cofrupt  peijory  in 
any  of  the  king's  courts,  yea,  of  eoart-barons  and 
the  like,  and  that  as  well  of  the  actors,  as  of  the 
procurer  and  suborner. 

For  witchcraft,  by  the  former  law  it  was  not 
death,  except  it  were  actual  and  gross  iuTocation 
of  eril  spirits,  or  making  corenant  with  them, 
or  taking  away  life  by  witchcraft:  but  now,  by  an 
act  in  his  majesty's  times,  charms  and  sorceries  in 
certain  cases  of  procuring  of  unlawful  love  or 
bodily  hurt,  and  some  others,  are  made  felony  the 
second  offence ;  the  first  being  imprisonment  and 
pillory. 

And  here  I  do  conclude  my  first  part  concern- 
ing religion  and  ecclesiastical  causes :  wherein  it 
may  be  thought  that  I  do  forget  matters  of  supre- 
macy, or  of  Jesuits,  and  seminaries,  and  the  like, 
which  are  usually  sorted  with  causes  of  religion : 
but  I  must  have  leave  to  direct  myself  according 
to  mine  own  persuasion,  which  is,  that,  whatso- 
ever hath  been  said  or  written  on  the  other  side, 
all  the  late  statutes,  which  inflict  capital  punish- 
ment upon  extoUers  of  the  pope's  supremacy, 
deniers  of  the  king's  supremacy,  Jesuits  and 
sraiinaries,  and  other  offenders  of  that  nature, 
have  for  Iheir  principal  scope,  not  the  punish- 
ment of  the  error  of  conscience,  but  the  re- 
pressing of  the  peril  of  the  estate.  This  is  the 
true  spirit  of  these  laws,  and  therefore  I  will  place 
them  under  my  second  division,  which  is  Qf  of- 
fences that  concern  the  king  and  his  estate,  to 
which  now  I  come. 

These  offences,  tiierefore,  respect  either  the 
safety  of  the  king's  person,  or  the  safety  of  his 
estate  and  kingdom,  which,  though  they  cannot  be 
dissevered  in  deed,  yet  they  may  be  distinguished 
in  speech.  First,  then,  if  any  have  conspired 
against  the  life  of  the  king,  which  God  have  in 
his  custody!  or  of  the  queen's  majesty,  or  of  the 
most  noble  prince  their  eldest  son ;  the  very  com- 
passing and  inward  imagination  thereof  is  high 
treason,  if  it  can  be  proved  by  any  fact  that  is 
overt :  for  in  the  case  of  so  sudden,  dark,  and  per- 
nicious, and  peremptory  attempts,  it  were  too  late 
for  the  law  to  take  a  blow  before  it  gives ;  and 
this  high  treason  of,  all  other  is  most  heinous,  of 
which  you  shall  inquire,  though  I  hope  there  be 
no  cause. 

There  is  another  capital  offence  that  hath  an 
affinity  with  this,  whereof  you  here  within  the 
verge  are  most  properly  to  inquire;  the  king's 
privy  council  are  as  the  principal  watch  over  the 
safety  of  the  king,  so  as  their  safety  is  a  portion  of 
his:  if,  therefore,  any  of  the  king's  servants  with- 
in his  cheque-roll,  for  to  them  only  the  law  ex- 
tends, have  conspired  the  death  of  any  the  king's 


privy  coancU,  this  is  felony,  and  thereof  you 
shall  inquire. 

And  since  we  are  now  in  that  branch  of  the 
king's  person,  I  will  speak  also  of  the  king's  per- 
son by  representation,  and  the  treasons  which 
touch  the  same. 

The  king's  person  and  authority  is  represented 
in  three  things ;  in  his  seals,  in  his  money,  and 
in  his  principal  magistrates:  if,  therefore,  any 
have  counterfeited  the  king's  great  seal,  privy 
seal,  or  seal  manual ;  or  counterfeited,  clipped,  or 
scaled  his  moneys,  or  other  money  current,  this  is 
high  treason ;  so  is  it  to  kill  certain  great  officers 
or  judges  executing  their  office. 

We  will  now  pass  to  those  treasons  which  con- 
cern the  safety  of  the  king's  estate,  which  are  of 
three  kinds,  answering  to  three  perils  which  may 
happen  to  an  estate;  these  perils  are  foreigrn 
invasion,  open  rebellion  and  sedition,  and  privy 
practice  to  alienate  and  estrange  the  hearts  of  the 
subjects,  and  to  prepare  them  either  to  adhere  to 
enemies,  or  to  burst  out  into  tumults  and  commo- 
tions of  themselves. 

Therefore,  if  any  person  have  solicited  or  pro- 
cared  any  invasion  from  foreigners ;  or  if  any  have 
combined  to  raise  and  stir  the  people  to  rebellion 
within  the  realm ;  these  are  high  treasons,  tend- 
ing to  the  overthrow  of  the  estate  of  this  ccmimon- 
wealth,  and  to  be  inquired  of. 

The  third  part  of  practice  hath  divers  branches, 
but  one  principal  root  in  these  our  times,  which 
is  the  vast  and  overspreading  ambition  and  usurp- 
ation of  the  see  of  Rome ;  for  the  Pope  of  Rome 
is,  according  to  his  late  challenges  and  pretences, 
become  a  competitor  and  corrival  with  the  king, 
for  the  hearts  and  obediences  of  the  king's  sub- 
jects :  he  stands  for  it,  he  sends  over  his  love- 
tokens  and  brokers,  under  colour  of  conscience,  to 
steal  and  win  away  the  hearts  and  allegiances  of 
the  people,  and  to  make  them  as  fuel,  ready  to 
take  fire  upon  any  his  commandments. 

This  is  that  yoke  which  this  kingdom  hath 
happily  cast  off,  even  at  such  time  when  the  po- 
pish religion  was  nevertheless  continued,  and  that 
divers  states,  which  are  the  pope's  vassals,  do 
likewise  begin  to  shake  off. 

If,  therefore,  any  person  have  maintained  and 
extolled  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  within  the  king's  dominions,  by  writing, 
preaching,  or  deed,  advisedly,  directly,  and  mali- 
ciously ;  or  if  any  person  have  published  or  put 
in  use  any  of  the  pope's  bulls  or  instruments  of 
absolution;  or  if  any  person  have  withdrawn, 
and  reconciled,  any  of  the  king's  subjects  from 
their  obedience,  or  been  withdrawn  and  recon- 
ciled ;  or  if  any  subject  have  refused  the  second 
time  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  lawfully  ten- 
dered; or  if  any  Jesuit  or  seminary  come  and 
abide  within  this  realm:  these  are  by  several 
statutes  made  cases  of  high  treason;  the  law 
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eoimting  ttieee  thinft  m  preparatiTeB,  and  the  finrt 
wheels  and  secret  motions  of  seditions  and  reTolts 
from  the  king's  obedienee.  Of  these  you  are  to 
inqniie,  both  of  the  aetofs  and  of  their  abettors, 
eomforters,  receivers,  maintainers ;  ai^d  conceal* 
ers,  which  in  some  cases  are  traitors,  aa  well  as  the 
principal,  in  some  cases  in  ^  premonire,'*  in  some 
other,  in  misprision  of  treason,  which  I  will  not 
stand  to  distingmsh,  and  in  some  other,  felony; 
as,  namely,  that  of  the  receiringr  and  relieringr  of 
Jeauits  and  priests ;  the  bringing  in  and  dispers- 
ing of  «« Agnus  Dei's,''  crosses,  pictures,  or 
such  trash,  is  likewise  ««premunire:*'  and  so  is 
the  denial  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  the  first 
time. 

And  because,  in  the  disposition  of  a  state  to 
troubles  and  perturbations,  military  men  are  most 
tidde  and  dangerous;  therefore,  if  any  of  the 
king's  subjects  go  over  to  serve  in  foreign  parts, 
and  do  not  first  endure  the  touch,  that  is,  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance ;  or  if  he  have  borne  office 
in  any  army,  and  do  not  enter  into  bond  with 
sureties  as  is  prescribed,  this  is  made  felony ;  and 
such  as  you  shall  inquire. 

Lastly,  because  the  vulgar  people  are  sometimes 
led  with  vain  and  fond  prophecies ;  if  any  such 
shall  be  published,  to  the  end  to  move  stirs  or  tu- 
mults, this  is  not  felony,  but  punished  by  a  year's 
imprisonment  and  loss  of  goods;  and  of  this  also 
shall  you  inquire. 

You  shall  likewise  understand  that  the  escape 
of  any  prisoner  committed  for  treason,  is  treason; 
whereof  you  are  likewise  to  inquire. 

Now  come  I  to  the  third  part  of  my  division  ; 
that  is,  those  offences  which  concern  the  king's 
people,  and  are  capital ;  which,  nevertheless,  ^e 
law  terms  offences  against  the  crown,  in  respect 
of  the  protection  that  the  king  hath  of  his  people, 
and  the  interest  he  hath  in  them  and  their  wel- 
fare ;  for  touch  them,  touch  the  king.  These  of- 
fences are  of  three  natures :  the  first  concemeth 
the  conservation  of  their  lives;  the  second,  of 
honour  and  honesty  of  their  persons  and  families ; 
and  the  third,  of  their  substance. 

First,  for  life.  I  must  say  unto  you  in  general, 
that  life  is  grown  too  cheap  in  these  times;  it  is 
set  at  the  price  of  words,  and  every  petty  scorn 
and  disgrace  can  have  no  other  reparation ;  nay,  so 
many  men's  lives  are  taken  away  with  impunity, 
that  the  very  life  of  the  law  is  almost  taken  away, 
which  is  the  execution ;  and,  therefore,  though  we 
cannot  restore  the  life  of  those  men  that  are  slain, 
yet  I  pray  let  us  restore  the  law  to  her  life,  by 
proceeding  with  due  severity  against  the  of- 
fenders ;  and  most  especially  this  plot  of  ground, 
which,  as  I  said,  is  the  king's  carpet,  ought  not  to 
be  stained  with  blood,  crying  in  the  ears  of  God 
and  the  king.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the 
law  doth  make  divers  just  differences  of  life 
taken  away ;  but*  yet  no  such  differences  as  the 


wanton  humours  and  braveries  of  men  have,  under 
a  reverend  name  of  honour  and  reputation,  in- 
vented. 

The  highest  degree  is  where  such  a  one  is  killed 
unto  whom  the  ofllbnder  did  bear  faith  and  obedi* 
ence ;  as  the  servant  to  the  master,  the  wife  to 
the  husband,  the  clerk  to  the  prelate :  and  I  shatt 
ever  add,  for  so  I  conceive  of  the  law,  the  child 
to  the  father  or  the  mother;  and  this  the  law 
terms  petty  treason. 

The  second  is.  Where  a  man  is  slain  upon 
forethought  malice,  which  the  law  terms  murder; 
and  it  is  an  offence  horrible  and  odious,  and  caii» 
not  be  blanched,  nor  made  fair,  but  foul. 

The  third  is.  Where  a  man  is  killed  upon  a 
sudden  heat  or  affray,  whereunto  the  law  gives 
some  little  favour,  because  a  man  in  fury  is  not 
himself,  ««ira  furor  brevis ;"  wrath  is  a  short  mad> 
ness ;  and  the  wisdom  of  law  in  his  majesty's 
time  hath  made  a  subdivision  of  the  stab  gives, 
where  the  puty  stabbed  is  out  of  defence,  and 
had  not  given  the  first  blow,  from  other  man-- 
slaughters. 

The  fourth  degree  is,  That  of  killing  a  man  in 
the  party's  own  defence,  or  by  misadventure, 
which,  though  they  be  not  felonies,  yet,  neverthe- 
less, the  law  doth  not  suffer  them  to  go  unpu- 
nished :  because  it  doth  discern  some  sparks  citL 
bloody  mind  in  the  one,  and  of  carelessness  in  die 
other. 

And  the  fifUi  is.  Where  the  law  doth  admit  a 
kind  of  justification,  not  by  plea,  for  a  man  may 
not,  that  hath  shed  blood,  affront  the  law  with 
pleading  not  guilty ;  but  when  the  case  is  found 
by  verdict,  being  disclosed  upon  the  evidence ;  as 
1^  here  a  man  in  the  king's  highway  and  peace  is 
assailed  to  be  murdered  or  robbed;  or  when  a 
man  defending  his  house,  which  is  his  castle, 
against  unlawful  violence ;  or  when  a  sheriff,  or 
minister  of  justice,  is  resisted  in  the  execution  of 
his  office ;  or  when  the  patient  dieth  in  the  chi- 
rurgeon's  hands,  upon  cutting  or  otherwise :  for 
these  cases  the  law  doth  privilege,  because  of  the 
necessity,  and  because  of  the  innocency  of  the 
intention. 

Thus  much  for  the  death  of  man,  of  which  cases 
you  are  to  inquire :  together  with  the  accessories 
before  and  after  the  fact. 

For  the  second  kind,  which  concerns  the  ho- 
nour and  chasteness  of  persons  and  families ;  you 
are  to  inquire  of  the  ravishment  of  women,  of  the 
taking  of  women  out  of  the  possession  of  their 
parents  or  guardians  against  their  will,  or  marry- 
ing them,  or  abusing  them;  of  double  marriages, 
where  there  was  not  first  seven  years'  absence, 
and  no  notice  that  the  party  so  absent  was  alive, 
and  other  felonies  against  the  honesty  of  life. 

For  the  third  kind,  which  concemeth  men's 
substance,  you  shall  inquire  of  burglaries,  robbe- 
ries, cutting  of  purses,  and  taking  of  any  tiling 
from  the  person :  and  generally  other  stealths,  as 
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*weU  such  as  are  plain,  as  those  that  are  dis- 
guised, whereof  I  will  by-and-by  speak:  but, 
first,  I  must  require  yon  to  use  diligence  in  pre- 
senting especially  those  purloinings  and  embez- 
slements,  which  are  of  plate,  vessels^  or  whatso- 
erer  within  the  king's  house.  The  king's  house 
is  an  open  place ;  it  ought  to  be  kept  safe  by  law, 
and  not  by  lock,  aad  tbenfoie  needeth  the  movs 
serenty. 

Now,  for  coloured  and  disguised  robberies;  I 
will  name  two  or  three  of  them:  the  purreyor 
that  takes  without  warrant,  is  no  better  than  a 
thiei^  and  it  is  felony.  The  senmnt  that  hath  the 
keeping  of  his  majesty's  goods,  and  going  away 
with  them,  though  he  came  to  the  possession  of 
tiiem  lawfully,  it  is  felony.  Of  these  you  shall 
likewise  inquire,  principals  and  accessories.  The 
YsloBtaiy  escape  of  a  felon  is  also  felony. 

Fob  the  last  part,  which  is  of  offences  concern- 
ing the  people  not  capital,  they  are  many :  but  I 
will  select  only  such  as  I  think  fittest  to  be  re- 
membered unto  yon,  still  dividing,  to  giro  yon 
the  better  light.    They  are  of  four  natures. 

I.  The  first,  is  matter  of  force  and  outrage. 

3.  The  second,  matter  of  fraud  and  deceit. 

3.  Public  nuisances  and  grieyances. 

4.  The  fourth,  breach  and  inobsenranee  of 
certain  wholesome  and  politic  laws  for  govem- 
ment. 

For  the  first,  you  shall  inquire  of  riots  and  unlaw- 
ful assemblies;  of  forcible  entries,  and  detainers 
with  ioroe;  and  properly  of  all  assaults  of  strik- 
:  ingy  drawing  weapon  or  other  violence  within  the 
king's  house,  and  the  precincts  thereof:  for  the 
king's  house,  from  whence  example  of  peace 
should  flow  unto  the  farthest  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, as  the  ointment  of  Aaron's  head  to  the  skirts 
of  his  garment,  ought  to  be  sacred  and  inviolate 
from  force  and  brawls,  as  well  in  respect  of  reve- 
rence to  the  place,  as  in  respect  of  danger  of 
greater  tumult,  and  of  ill  example  to  the  whole 
kingdom ;  and,  therefore,  in  that  place,  all  should 
be  full  of  peace,  order,  regard,  forbearance,  and 
silence. 

Besides  open  force,  there  is  a  kind  of  force  that 
Cometh  with  an  armed  hand,  but  disguised,  that 
is  no  less  hateful  and  hurtful ;  and  that  is  abuse 
and  oppression  by  authority.  And,  therefore,  you 
shall  inquire  of  all  extortions,  in  officers  and  mi- 
nisters ;  as  sheriffs,  bailiffs  of  hundreds,  escheat- 
ors  coroners,  constables,  ordinaries,  and  others, 
who,  by  colour  of  office,  do  poll  &e  people. 

For  frauds  and  deceits,  I  do  chiefly  commend 
to  your  care  the  frauds  and  deceits  in  that  which 
is  the  chief  means  of  all  just  contract  and  permu- 
tation, which  is,  weights  and  measures;  wherein, 
although  God  hath  pronounced  that  a  false  weight 
is  an  abomination,  yet,  the  abuse  is  so  common, 
and  so  general,  I  mean  of  weights,  and  I  speak 
npon  knowledge  and  late  examination,  that  if  one 


were  to  build  a  church,  he  should  need  but  falsa 
weights,  and  not  seek  them  &r,  of  the  piles  of 
brass  to  make  the  bells,  and  the  weights  of  lead 
to  make  the  battlements :  and,  herein  you  are  to 
make  special  inquiry,  whether  the  clerk  of  the 
market  within  the  verge,  to  whom  properly  it 
appertains,  hath  done  his  duty. 

For  nuisaooes  and  grievanees,  I  will  for  the 
present  only  single  out  one,  that  ye  present  the 
decays  of  highways  and  bridges ;  for  where  the 
majesty  of  a  king's  house  ^nvrs  recourse  and 
access,  it  is  both  disgraceful  to  the  king,  and  dis- 
easeful  to  the  people,  if  the  ways  nearabouts  be 
not  fair  and  good ;  wherein  it  is  strange  to  see  the 
chargeable  pavements  and  causeways,  in  the 
avenues  and  entrances  of  towns  abro^,  beyond 
the  seas;  whereas  Londout  the  second  ci^  al  the 
least  of  Europe,  in  glory,  in  greatness,  and  is . 
wealth,  cannot  be  disoemed  by  the  fiumess  of  th» 
ways,  though  a  little,  perhaps,  by  the  broadness 
of  them,  from  a  village. 

For  the  last  part,  because  I  pass  these  things 
over  briefly,  I  will  make  mention  unto  you  oC 
three  laws. 

1.  The  one,  conoeming  the  king's  pleasure. 

2.  The  second,  concerning  the  people's  food. 

3.  And  the  third,  conoeming  wares  and  m^ 
nufieustures. 

You  shall  therefore  inquire  of  the  lawful  taking 
partridges  and  pheasants  or  fowl,  the  destroctioa 
of  the  eggs  of  the  wild  fowl,  the  killing  of  haiee 
or  deer,  aind  the  selling  of  venison  or  hares:  for 
that  which  is  for  exercise,  and  sport,  and  courtesy, 
should  not  be  turned  to  gluttony  and  sale  victud* 

You  shall  also  inquire  whether  bakers,  and 
brewers  keep  their  assise,  and  whether  as  well 
they,  as  butchers,  innholders,  and  victuallers,  do 
sell  that  which  is  wholesome,  and  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  whether  they  do  link  and  combine  to 
raise  prices. 

Lastly,  you  shall  inquire  whether  the  good 
statute  be  observed,  whereby  a  man  may  have 
that  he  thinketh  he  hath,  and  not  be  abused  or 
mis-served  in  that  he  buys :  I  mean  that  statute 
that  requireth  that  none  use  any  manual  occupa- 
tion, but  such  as  have  been  seven  years  apprentiee 
to  it;  which  law  being  generally  transgressed, 
makes  the  people  buy,  in  effect,  chaff  for  com) 
for  that  which  is  mis-wrought,  will  mis-wear. 

There  be  many  more  things  inquirable  by  you, 
throughout  all  the  former  parts,  which  it  were 
overlong  in  particular  to  recite.  You  may  be 
supplied  either  our  of  your  own  experience,  or 
out  of  such  bills  and  informations  as  shall  be 
brought  unto  you,  or  upon  any  question  that  you 
shall  demand  of  the  court,  which  will  be  ready  to 
give  you  any  farther  direction,  as  far  as  is  fit:  but 
these  which  I  have  gone  through,  are  the  principal 
points  of  your  charge;  which  to  present,  you 
have  taken  the  name  of  God  to  witness:  and  in 
the  name  of  God  perform  it. 
2b9 
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AN  EXPLANATION 

WHAT  MANinat  09  PBR8(ms  THOSE  SHOULD  BB,  THAT  ARE  TO  EXECUTE 
THE  POWER  OR  ORDINANCE 


THE  KING'S  PREROGATIVE. 


1.  Teat  absolute  prero^tm,  scoording  to  the 
long's  plessme,  revealed  by  bis  laws,  may  be 
exercised  and  ezecated  by  any  subject,  to  whom 
powOT  may  be  given  by  the  king,  in  any  place  of 
jndgment  or  commission,  which  the  king,  by  his 
law,  hath  ordained :  in  which  the  jadge  subordi- 
nate cannot  wrong  the  people,  the  law  laying 
down  a  measure  by  which  every  judge  should 
govern  and  execute ;  against  which  law,  if  any 
judge  proceed,  he  is,  by  th^  law,  questionable, 
and  punishable  for  his  transgression. 

In  this  nature  are  all  the  judges  and  commis- 
sioners of  the  land,  no  otherwise  than  in  their 
courts,  in  which  the  king,  in  person,  is  supposed 
to  sit,  who  cannot  make  that  trespass,  felony,  or 
treason,  which  the  law  hath  not  made  so  to  be ; 
neither  can  punish  the  guilty  by  other  punish- 
ment than  tiie  laws  have  appointed. 

This  prerogatiTe  or  power,  as  it  is  over  all  the 
subjects,  so,  being  known  by  the  subjects,  they 
are  without  excuse  if  they  offend,  and  suffer  no 
wrong,  if  they  be  justly  punished ;  and,  by  this 
prerogative,  the  king  govemeth  all  sorts  of  people 
according  unto  known  will. 

3.  The  absolute  prerogative,  which  is  in  kings 
according  to  their  private  will  and  judgment, 
cannot  be  executed  by  any  subject;  neither  is  it 
possible  to  give  such  power  by  commission ;  or 
fit  to  subject  the  people  to  the  same ;  for  the  king, 
in  that  he  is  the  substitute  of  God  immediately, 
the  father  of  his  people,  and  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, hath,  by  participation  with  God,  and 
with  his  subjects,  a  discretion,  judgment,  and 
feeling  love  towards  those  over  whom  he  reign- 
eth,  only  proper  to  himself,  or  to  his  place  and 
person;  who,  seeing  he  cannot  in  any  others 
infuse  his  wisdom,  power,  or  gifts,  which  God, 
in  respect  of  his  place  and  charge,  hath  enabled 
him  withal,  can  neither  subordinate  any  other 
judge  to  govern  by  that  knowledge,  which  the 
king  can  no  otherwise,  than  by  his  known  will, 
participate  unto  him :  and  if  any  such  subordinate 
judge  shall  obtain  commission,  according  to  the 
discretion  of  such  judge,  to  govern  the  people, 
that  judge  is  bound  to  think  that  to  be  his  sound- 


est discretion,  which  the  law,  in  which  is  ths 
king's  known  will,  showeth  unto  him  to  be  tfiat 
justice,  which  he  ought  to  administer;  otherwise 
he  might  seem  to  esteem  himself  above  the  king's 
law,  who  will  not  govern  by  it,  or  to  have  a 
power  derived  from  other  than  from  the  king, 
which,  in  the  kingdom  will  administer  justice 
contrary  unto  the  justice  of  the  land :  neither  can 
such  a  judge  or  commissioner,  under  the  name  of 
the  king*s  authority,  shroud  his  own  high  action, 
seeing  the  conscience  and  discretion  of  every  man 
is  particular  and  private  to  himself,  so  as  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge  cannot  be  properly,  or  possi* 
bly,  the  discretion,  or  the  conscience  of  the  king; 
and,  if  not  his  discretion,  neither  the  judgment 
that  is  ruled  by  another  man's  only. 

Therefore  it  may  seem  they  rather  desire  to  be 
kings,  than  to  rule  the  people  under  the  king, 
which  will  not  administer  justice  by  law,  but  by 
their  own  will. 

3.  This  administration  in  a  subject  is  deroga- 
tive to  the  king's  prerogative :  for  he  administer^ 
eth  justice  out  of  a  prirate  direction,  being  not 
capable  of  a  general  direction  how  to  use  the 
king's  subjects  at  pleasure,  in  causes  of  particular 
respect;  which,  if  no  other  than  the  king  himself 
can  do,  how  can  it  be  so  that  any  man  should  de- 
sire that  which  is  unfit  and  impossible,  but  that  it 
must  proceed  out  of  some  exorbitant  affection? 
the  rather,  seeing  such  places  be  full  of  trouble, 
and  altogether  unnecessary,  no  man  will  seek  to 
thrust  himself  into  them  but  for  hopes  of  gain. 
Then  is  not  any  prerogatife  oppugn^,  but  main- 
tained, though  it  be  desired,  that  every  subordi- 
nate  magistrate  may  not  be  made  supreme, 
whereby  he  may  seize  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  take  from  the  king  the  respect  due  unto  him 
only,  or  judge  the  people  otherwise  than  the  king 
do^  himself. 

4.  And  although  the  prince  be  not  bound  to 
render  any  account  to  the  law,  which  in  person 
he  administereth  himself,  yet  every  subordinate, 
judge  must  render  an  account  to  the  king,  by  hit** 
laws,  how  he  hath  administered  justice  in  his 
place  where  he  is  set.    But  if  he  hath  power  to 
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rale  by  private  diieetioii,  for  whkh  thoe  ie  no 
Uwt  how  can  he  be  qoeetioiied  by  a  law,  if  hi  hie 
private  oeneore  he  offende  t 

5.  Therefore,  it  eeemeth  that,  in  giving  such 
anAority,  die  king  oidaineth  not  eabordinate  ma- 
gistratee,  bat  absolute  kings :  and  what  doth  the 
king  leave  to  himself,  who  giveth  so  much  to 
others,  as  he  hath  himself  t  Neither  is  there  a 
greater  bond  to  tie  the  subject  to  his  prince  in 
particular,  than  wben  he  shall  have  recourse  unto 
him,  in  his  person,  or  in  his  power,  for  relief  of 
the  wrongs  which  from  private  men  be  offered ; 
or  for  reformation  of  the  oppressions  which  any 
subordinate  magistrate  shall  impose  upon  the 
people.  Then  can  be  no  offence  in  the  judge, 
who  hath  power  to  execute  according  to  his  dis» 
eretion,  when  the  discretion  of  any  judge  shall  be 
tiiought  fit  to  be  limited,  and  therefore  there  can 
be  therein  no  reformation ;  whereby  the  king  in 
thb  useth  no  prerogative  to  gain  his  subjects' 
right:  then  the  subject  is  bound  to  suflEer  helpless 
wrong ;  and  the  discontent  of  the  people  is  cast 


upon  the  king;  the  laws  being  neglected,  which^ 
with  their  equity,  in  all  other  causes  and  judg- 
ments, saving  this,  interpoee  themselves  and  yield 
remedy* 

6.  And,  to  conclude,  custom  cannot  confirm  that 
which  is  any  ways  unreasonable  of  itself. 

Wisdom  will  not  allow  that  which  is  many 
ways  dangerous,  and  no  ways  profitable. 

Justice  will  not  approve  that  government,  where 
it  cannot  be  bat  wrong  must  be  committed. 

Neither  can  there  be  any  rule  by  which  to  try 
it,  nor  means  of  reformation  of  it. 

7.  Therefore,  whosoever  desireth  government 
must  seek  such  as  he  is  capable  of,  not  such  as 
seemeth  to  himself  most  easy  to  execute ;  for  it  is 
apparent,  that  it  is  easy  to  him  that  knoweth  not 
law  nor  justice,  to  rule  as  he  listeth,  his  will 
never  wanting  a  power  to  itself:  but  it  is  safe  and 
blameless,  both  for  the  judge  and  people,  and 
honour  to  the  king,  that  judges  be  appointed  who 
know  the  law,  and  that  they  be  limited  to  govern 
according  to  the  law. 


THE  CHARGE 
OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTORN ET-GENERAL, 

TOUCHING   DUELS: 

UPON  AN  INPORMATION  IN  THE  STAR  CHAMBER  AGAINST  PRIEST  AND  WRIGHT  r 
WITH  THE  DECREE  OF  THB  STAR  CHAMBER  IN  THE  SAME  CAUSE. 
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I  fought  it  fit  for  my  place,  and  for  these 
times,  to  bring  to  hearing  before  your  lordships 
some  cause  touching  private  duels,  to  see  if  this 
court  can  do  any  good  to  tame  and  reclaim  that 
evil,  which  seems  unbridled.  And  I  could  have 
wished  that  \  had  met  with  some  greater  persons, 
as  a  subject  for  your  censure,  both  because  it  had 
been  more  worthy  of  this  presence,  and  also  the 
better  to  have  showed  the  resolution  myself  hath 
to  proceed  without  respect  of  persons  in  this  bu- 
siness ;  but  finding  this  cause  on  foot  in  my  pre- 
decessor's time,  and  published  and  ready  for 
hearing,  I  thought  to  lose  no  time  in  a  mischief 
thl^t  groweth  every  day :  and,  besides,  it  passes 
not  amiss  sometimes  in  government,  that  the 
greater  sort  be  admonished  by  an  example  made 


in  the  meaner,  and  the  dog  to  be  beaten  before  the 
lion.  Nay,  I  should  think,  my  lords,  that  men  of 
birth  and  quality  will  leave  the  practice  when  it 
begins  to  be  vilified,  and  come  so  low  as  to  bar- 
ber-surgeons and  butchers,  and  such  base  mecha- 
nical persons. 

And,  for  the  greatness  of  this  presence,  in 
which  I  take  much  comfort,  both  as  I  consider  it 
in  itself,  and  much  more  in  respect  it  is  by  his 
majesty's  direction,  I  will  supply  the  meanness 
of  the  particular  cause,  by  handling  of  the  general 
point:  to  the  end  that,  by  the  occasion  of  this 
present  cause,  both  my  purpose  of  prosecution, 
against  duels,  and  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
without  which  I  am  nothing,  for  the  censure  of 
them,  may  appear,  and  thereby  offenders  in  that 
kind  may  read  their  own  case,  and  know  what 
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tiMy  are  to  eqwet ;  whioh  mij  tenre  for  a  warniiig 
until  example  may  be  made  in  some  greater 
person:  whtch«  I  doubt,  the  times  will  bat  too 
soon  afford. 

Theralore,  before  I  oome  to  the  particular, 
whereof  your  lordships  are  now  to  judge,  I  think 
it  time  best  spent  to  speak  somewhat : 

First,  Of  the  nature  and  greatness  of  tiiis 
mischief. 

Secondly,  Of  the  causes  and  remedies. 

Thirdly,  Of  the  justice  of  the  law  of  England, 
which  some  stick  not  to  think  defectiTe  in  this 
matter. 

Fourthly,  Of  the  capacity  of  this  court,  where 
certainly  the  remedy  of  this  mischief  is  best  to 
be  found. 

And,  fifthly.  Touching  mine  own  purpose  and 
vesohition,  wherein  I  shall  humbly  crave  your 
lordships'  aid  and  assistance. 

For  the  mischief  itself,  it  may  please  your 
l^rdMps  to  take  into  your  consideration  that 
when  revenge  is  once  extorted  out  of  the  magis- 
trates' hands,  contrary  to  God's  ordinance,  «<  Mihi 
vindicta,  ego  retribuam,"  and  every  man  shall 
bear  the  sword,  not  to  defend,  but  to  assail ;  and 
private  men  begin  once  to  presume  to  give  law  to 
themselves,  and  to  right  their  own  wrongs,  no 
man  can  foresee  the  danger  and  inconveniences 
that  may  arise  and  multiply  thereupon.  It  may 
cause  sudden  storms  in  court,  to  the  disturbance 
of  his  majesty,  and  unsafety  of  his  person:  it 
may  grow  from  quarrels  to  bandying,  and  from 
bandying  to  trooping,  and  so  to  tumult  and  com- 
motion ;  from  particular  persons  to  dissension  of 
families  and  alliances ;  yea,  to  national  quarrels, 
according  to  the  infinite  variety  of  accidents, 
which  fall  not  under  foresight :  so  that  the  state 
by  this  means  shall  be  like  to  a  distempered  and 
imperfect  body,  continually  subject  to  infiamma- 
t'ons  and  convulsions. 

Besides,  certainly,  both  in  divinity  and  in 
policy,  offences  of  presumption  are  the  greatest. 
Other  offences  yield  and  consent  to  the  law  that 
it  is  good,  not  daring  to  make  defence,  or  to 
justify  themselves;  but  this  offence  expressly 
gives  the  law  an  affront,  as  if  there  were  two 
laws,  one  a  kind  of  gown-law,  and  the  other  a 
law  of  reputation,  as  they  term  it;  so  that  Paul's 
and  Westminster,  the  pulpit  and  the  courts  of 
justice,  must  give  place  to  the  law,  as  the  king 
speaketh  in  his  proclamation,  of  ordinary  tables, 
and  such  reverend  assemblies:  the  year-books, 
and  statute-books,  must  give  place  to  some  French 
and  Italian  pamphlets,  which  handle  the  doctrine 
of  duels,  which,  if  they  be  in  the  right,  ««tran- 
seamus  ad  ilia,"  let  us  receive  them,  and  not  keep 
^e  people  in  conflict  and  distraction  between 
two  laws. 

Again,  my  lords,  it  is  a  miserable  effect,  when 
young  men,  full  of  towardness  and  hope,  such  as 
the  poets  call  ^  aurora  filii,"  sons  of  the  morning, 


in  whom  ^e  expectation  and  comfort  of  their 
fifiends  oonsisteth,  shall  be  east  away  and  de- 
stroyed in  such  a  vain  manner;  hot  much  more 
it  is  to  be  deplored,  when  so  much  noble  and 
genteel  blood  should  be  spUt  upon  suoh  follies, 
as,  if  it  were  adventured  in  the  field  in  service  of 
the  king  and  realm,  were  able  to  make  the  fortune 
of  a  day,  and  to  change  the  fortune  of  a  kingdom. 
So  as  your  lordships  see  what  a  desperate  evil 
this  is;  it  troubleth  peace,  it  disfumisheth  war, 
it  brhtigeth  calamity  upon  private  men,  peril  upon 
the  state,  and  contempt  upon  the  law. 

Touching  the  causes  of  it ;  the  first  motive,  no 
doubt,  is  a  false  and  erroneous  imagination  of 
honour  and  credit:  and,  therefore,  the  king,  in  his 
last  proclamation,  doth  most  aptly  and  excellently 
call  them  bewitching  duels.  For,  if  one  judge 
of  it  truly,  it  is  no  better  than  a  sorcery  that  en- 
chantetii  the  sphits  of  young  men,  that  bear  great 
minds  with  a  false  show,  »*  species  falsa  ;**  and  a 
kind  of  satanical  illusion  and  apparition  of  honour 
against  religion,  agdnst  law,  against  moral 
virtue,  and  against  the  precedents  and  examples 
of  the  best  times  and  valiantest  nations;  as  I 
shall  tell  you  by-and-by,  when  I  shall  show  you 
the  law  of  England  is  not  alone  in  this  point. 

But  then  the  seed  of  this  mischief  being  such, 
it  is  nourished  by  vain  discourses,  and  green  and 
unripe  conceits,  which,  nevertheless,  have  so  pre- 
vailed, as,  though  a  man  were  staid  and  sober- 
minded,  and  a  right  believer,  touching  the  vanity 
and  unlawfulness  of  these  duels ;  yet  the  stream 
of  vulgar  opinion  is  such,  as  it  imposeth  a  neces- 
sity upon  men  of  value  to  conform  themselves,  or 
else  there  is  no  living  or  looking  upon  men's 
faces :  so  that  we  have  not  to  do,  in  this  case,  so 
much  with  particular  persons,  as  with  unsound 
and  depraved  opinions,  like  the  dominations  and 
spirits  of  the  air,  which  the  Scripture  speaketh  of. 

Hereunto  may  be  added,  that  men  have  almost 
lost  the  true  notion  and  understanding  of  fortitude 
and  valour.  For  fortitude  distinguisheth  of  the 
grounds  of  quarrels,  whether  they  be  just;  and 
not  only  so,  but  whe&er  they  be  worthy;  and 
setteth  a  better  price  upon  men's  lives,  tiian  to 
bestow  them  idly :  nay,  it  is  weakness  and  dis- 
esteem  of  a  man's  self,  to  put  a  man's  life  upon 
such  Hedger  performances :  a  roan's  life  is  not  to 
be  trifled  away ;  it  is  to  be  offered  up  and  sacri- 
ficed to  honourable  services,  public  merits,  good 
causes,  and  noble  adventures.  It  is  in  expense 
of  blood,  as  it  is  in  expense  of  money;  it  is  no 
liberality  to  make  a  profhsion  of  money  upon 
every  vain  occasion,  nor  no  more  is  it  fortitude  to 
make  effusion  of  blood,  except  the  cause  be  of 
worth.  And  thus  much  for  the  causes  of  this 
evil. 

For  the  remedies,  I  hope  some  great  and  noble 

person  will  put  his  hand  to  this  plough,  and  I  wish 

j  that  my  labours  of  this  day  may  be  but  forerunners 

!  to  the  work  of  a  higher  and  better  hand.    But 
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-jtti  to  deliver  my  opinion  as  may  be  proper  for 
this  time  and  place,  there  be  four  things  that 
I  haTe  thought  on,  as  the  most  effectual  for  the 
FBpressiiig  of  this  deprsTed  custom  of  particular 
-combats; 

The  first  is,  that  there  do  appear  and  be  declared 
a  o(mstant  and  settled  resolution  in  the  state  to 
abolish  it.  For  this  is  a  thing,  roy  lords,  must  go 
down  at  once,  or  not  at  all ;  for  then  erery  parti- 
•«ulai  man  will  think  himself  acquitted  in  his  repu- 
.  tation,  when  he  sees  that  the  state  takes  it  to  heart, 
as  an  insult  against  the  king's  power  and  authority, 
and  thereupon  hath  absolutely  resolved  to  master 
it ;  like  unto  that  which  was  set  down  in  express 
words  in  the  edict  of  Chailes  IX.  of  France, 
inching  duels,  that  the  king  himself  took  upon 
him  the  honour  of  all  that  took  themselves  grieved 
or  interested  for  not  having  performed  the  combat. 
So  must  the  state  do  in  this  business :  and  in  my 
conscience  there  is  none  that  is  but  of  a  reasonable, 
sober  disposition,  be  he  never  so  valiant,  except 
it  be  some  furious  person,  that  is  like  a  firework, 
but  will  be  glad  of  it,  when  he  shall  see  the  law 
and  rule  of  state  disinterest  him  of  a  vain  and 
unnecessary  hazard. 

Secondly,  care  must  be  taken  that  this  evil  be 
no  more  cockered,  nor  the  humour  of  it  fed; 
wherein  I  humbly  pray  your  lordships  that  I  may 
^>eak  my  mind  freely,  and  yet  be  understood 
aright.  The  proceedings  of  the  great  and  noble 
commissioners  martial  I  honour  and  reverence 
much,  and  of  them  I  speak  not  in  any  sort;  but  I 
say  the  compounding  of  quarrels,  which  is  other" 
wise  in  use  by  private  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
it  is  so  punctual,  and  hath  such  reference  and 
respect  unto  the  received  conceits,  what's  before- 
hand, and  what's  behindhand,  and  I  cannot  tell 
what,  as  without  all  question  it  doth,  in  a  fashion, 
countenance  and  authorize  this  practice  of  duels, 
as  if  it  had  in  it  somewhat  of  right. 

Thirdly,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  learned  out 
of  the  king's  last  proclamation,  the  most  prudent 
and  best  applied  remedy  for  this  offence,  if  it 
shall  please  his  majesty  to  use  it,  &at  the  wit  of 
man  can  devise.  This,  offence,  my  lords,  is 
grounded  upon  a  fiilse  conceit  of  honour,  and, 
therefore,  it  would  be  punished  in  the  same  kind, 
**  in  eo  quia  rectissime  plectitur,  in  quo  peccat." 
The  fountain  of  honour  is  the  king  and  his  aspect, 
and  the  access  to  his  person  continueth  honour 
in  life,  and  to  be  banished  from  his  presence  is 
one  of  the  greatest  eclipses  of  honour  that  can  be; 
if  his  majesty  shall  be  pleased  that  when  this 
<;ourt  shall  censure  any  of  these  offences  in  persons 
of  eminent  quality,  to  add  this  out  of  his  own 
power  and  discipline,  that  these  persons  shall  be 
banished  and  excluded  from  his  court  for  certain 
years,  and  the  courts  of  his  queen  and  prince,  I 
think  there  is  no  man  that  hath  any  good  blood  in 
him  will  commit  an  act  that  shall  cast  him  into 
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that  darkness,  ^at  he  may  not  behold  his  sove- 
reign's face. 

Lastly,  and  that  which  more  properly  concemeth 
this  court :  we  see,  my  lords,  the  root  of  this 
offence  is  stubborn,  for  it  despiseth  death,  which 
is  the  utmost  of  punishments ;  and  it  were  a  just 
but  a  miserable  severity,  to  execute  the  law  with- 
out all  remission  or  mercy,  where  the  case  proveth 
capital.  And  yet  the  late  severity  in  France  was 
more,  where,  by  a  kind  of  martial  law,  established 
by  ordinance  of  the  king  and  parliament,  the  party 
that  had  slain  another  was  presently  had  to  the 
gibbet,  insomuch  as  gentlemen  of  great  quality 
were  hanged,  their  wounds  bleeding,  lest  a  natu- 
ral death  should  prevent  the  example  of  justice. 
But,  my  lords,  the  course  which  we  shall  take  is 
of  fiir  greater  lenity,  and  yet  of  no  less  efficacy ; 
which  is  to  punish,  in  this  court,  all  the  middle 
acts  and  proceedings  which  tend  to  the  duel, 
which  I  will  enumerate  to  you  anon,  and  so  to 
hew  and  vex  the  root  in  the  branches,  which,  no 
doubt,  in  the  end  will  kill  the  root,  and  yet 
prevent  the  extremity  of  law. 

Now,  for  the  law  of  England,  I  see  it  excepted 
to,  though  ignorantly,  in  two  points ; 

The  one,  that  it  should  make  no  difference  be- 
tween an  insidious  and  foul  murder,  and  the 
killing  of  a  man  upon  fair  terms,  as  they  now 
call  it. 

The  other.  That  the  law  hath  not  provided, 
suflicient  punishment,  and  reparations,  for  con- 
tumely of  words,  as  the  lie,  and  the  like. 

But  these  are  no  better  than  childish  novelties 
against  the  divine  law,  and  against  all  laws  in 
effect,  and  against  the  examples  of  all  the  bravest 
and  most  virtuous  nations  of  the  world. 

For,  first,  for  the  law  of  God,  Acre  is  never  to 
be  found  any  difference  made  in  homicide,  but  be- 
tween homicide  voluntary,  and  involuntary,  which 
we  term  misadventure.  And  for  the  case  of 
misadventure  itself,  ^ere  were  cities  of  refuge ; 
80  ^at  the  offender  was  put  to  his  flight,  and  that 
flight  was  subject  to  accident,  whether  the  re- 
venger of  blood  should  overtake  him  before  he  had 
gotten  sanctuary  or  no.  It  is  true  that  our  law 
hath  made  a  more  subtle  distinction  between  the 
will  inflamed  and  the  will  advised ;  between  man- 
slaughter in  heat,  and  murder  upon  prepensed 
malice,  or  cold  blood,  as  the  soldiers  call  it ;  an 
indulgence  not  unfit  for  a  choleric  and  warlike 
nation :  for  it  is  true,  «<  ira  furor  brevis ;"  a  man 
in  fury  is  not  himself.  This  privilege  of  passion 
the  ancient  Roman  law  restrained,  but  to  a  case : 
that  was,  if  the  husband  took  the  adulterer  in  the 
manner ;  to  that  rage  and  provocation  only  it  gave 
way,  that  a  homicide  was  justifiable.  But  for  a 
difference  to  be  made  in  case  of  killing  and 
destroying  man,  upon  a  forethought  purpose,  be- 
tween foul  and  fair,  and  as  it  were  between  single 
murder  and  vied  murder,  it  is  but  a  monstrous 
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diikl  of  this  latter  age,  and  thoe  is  no  shadow  of 
I  it  in  any  law  divine  or  homan.  Only  it  is  true,  I 
find  in  the  Scripture  that  Cain  enticed  his  brother 
into  the  field  and  slew  him  treacherously;  but 
Lame<^  vaunted  of  his  manhood  that  he  would 
kill  a  young  man,  and  if  it  were  to  his  hurt;  so 
as  I  see  no  difference  between  an  insidious  murder 
and  a  braving  or  presumptuous  murder,  but  the 
difference  between  Cain  and  Lamech. 

As  for  examples  in  civil  states,  all  memoiy 
doth  consent,  that  Gmcia  and  Rome  were  the 
most  valiant  and  generous  nations  of  the  world ; 
and,  that  which  is  more  to  be  noted,  they  were 
free  estates,  and  not  under  a  monarchy ;  whereby 
a  man  wotild  think  it  a  great  deal  the  more  reason 
that  particular  persons  should  have  righted  them- 
selves; and  yet  they  had  not  this  practice  of 
dueli,  nor  any  thing  that  bare  show  thereof:  and 
sure  they  would  have  had  it,  if  there  had  been 
any  virtue  in  it.  Nay,  as  he  saith,  ««Fas  est  et 
ab  hoste  doceri.*'  It  is  memorable,  that  is  report- 
ed by  a  counsellor  ambassador  of  the  emperor's, 
touching  the  censure  of  the  Turks  of  these  duels : 
iheite  was  a  combat  of  this  kind  performed  by 
two  persons  of  quality  of  the  Turks,  wherein  one 
of  them  was  slain,  the  other  party  was  convented 
belbre  the  council  of  bashaws ;  the  manner  of  the 
r^fMrehension  was  in  these  words:  «(How  durst 
you  undertake  to  fight  one  with  the  other!  Are 
there  not  Christians  enough  to  kill?  Did  yon 
not  know  that  whether  of  you  shall  be  slain,  the 
loss  would  be  the  Great  Seignior's  t"  So  as  we 
may  see  that  the  most  warlike  nations,  whether 
generous  or  barbarous,  have  ever  despised  this 
wherein  now  men  glory. 

It  is  true,  my  lords,  that  I  find  combats  of  two 
natures  authorised,  how  justly  I  will  not  dispute 
as  to  the  latter  of  them. 

Hie  one,  whMi,  upon  the  approaches  of  armies 
in  the  face  one  of  the  other,  particular  persons 
have  made  challenges  for  trial  of  valours  in  the 
field  upon  the  public  quairel. 

This  the  Romans  called  «« Pugna  per  provoca- 
donem."  And  this  was  nevet,  but  either  be* 
tween  the  generals  themselves,  who  are  absolute, 
or  between  particulars  by  license  of  the  generals ; 
never  upon  private  authority.  So  you  see  David 
asked  leave  when  he  fought  with  Goliah;  and 
Joab,  when  the  armies  were  met,  gave  leave,  and 
said,  <«  Let  the  young  men  play  before  us."  And 
of  this  kind  was  that  famous  example  in  the  wars 
of  Naples,  between  twelve  Spaniards  and  twelve 
Italians,  where  the  Italians  bare  away  ^e  victo- 
ry;  besides  other  infinite  like  examples  worthy 
and  laudable,  sometimes  by  singles,  sometimes 
by  numbers. 

The  second  combat  is  a  judicial  trial  of  right, 
where  the  right  is  obscure,  introduced  by  the 
Groths  and  the  northern  nations,  but  more  ancient- 
ly entertained  in  Spain;  and  this  yet  remains 
in  some  cases  as  a  divine  lot  of  battle,  though 


controverted  by  divines,  toudiing  the  lawfulness' 
of  it:  so  that  a  wise  writer  saith,  («Taliter  pug- 
nantes  videntur  tentaie  Deum,  quia  hoc  volunt  ut 
Deus  ostendat  et  faciat  miraculum,  ut  justam  cau- 
sam  habens  victor  efficiatur,  quod  scpe  contra  ac- 
cidit.''  But  howsoever  it  be,  this  kind  of  fight 
taketh  its  warrant  from  law.  Nay,  the  French 
themselves,  whence  this  folly  seemeth  chiefly  to 
have  flownv  never  had  it  but  only  in  practice  and 
toleration,  and  never  as  authorized  by  law ;  and 
yet  now  of  late  they  have  been  &in  to  purge  theii 
folly  with  extreme  rigour,  insomuch  as  many 
gentlemen  left  between  death  and  life  in  the 
du^s,  as  I  spake  before,  were  hastened  to  hang- 
ing with  their  wounds  bleeding.  For  the  state 
found  it  had  been  neglected  so  long,  as  nothing 
could  be  thou^t  cruelty  which  tended  to  the  put- 
ting of  it  down. 

As  for  the  second  defect  pretended  in  our  law, 
that  it  hath  provided  no  remedy  for  lies  and 
fillips,  it  may  receive  like  answer.  It  would  have 
been  thought  a  madness  amongst  the  ancient  law- 
givers, to  have  set  a  punishmodt  upon  the  lie 
given,  which  in  effect  is  but  a  word  of  denial,  a 
negative  of  another's  saying.  Any  lawgiver,  if 
he  had  been  asked  the  question,  would  have 
made  Solon's  answer :  that  he  had  not  ordained 
any  punishment  for  it,  because  he  never  imagined 
the  world  would  have  been  so  fantastical  as  to 
take  it  so  highly.  The  civilians,  they  dispute 
whether  an  action  of  injury  lie  for  it,  and  rather 
resolve  the  contrary.  And  Francis  the  First  of 
France,  who  first  set  on  and  stamped  this  dis- 
grace  so  deep,  is  taxed  by  the  judgment  of  all 
wise  writers  for  beginning  the  vanity  of  it;  for  it 
was  he,  that  when  he  had  himself  given  the  lie 
and  defy  to  the  emperor,  to  make  it  current  in  the 
world,  said  in  a  solemn  assembly,  ««That  he  was  • 
no  honest  man  that  would  bear  the  lie :"  whidi 
was  the  fountain  of  this  new  learning. 

As  for  words  of  reproach  and  contumely, 
whereof  the  lie  was  esteemed  none,  it  is  not  cre^ 
dible,  but  that  the  orations  themselves  are  extant, 
what  extreme  and  exquisite  reproaches  were 
tossed  up  and  down  in  the  senate  of  Rome  and  the 
places  of  assembly,  and  the  like  in  Grecia,  and 
yet  no  man  took  himself  fouled  by  them,  but 
took  them  but  for  breath,  and  the  style  of  an  one- 
my,  and  either  despised  them  or  returned  them, 
but  no  blood  spilt  about  them. 

So  of  every  touch  or  light  blow  of  the  person, 
they  are  not  in  themselves  considerable,  save  that 
they  have  got  upon  them  the  stamp  of  a  disgrace, 
which,  maketh  these  light  things  pass  for  great 
matter.  The  law  of  England,  and  all  laws,  hold 
these  degrees  of  injury  to  the  person,  slander, 
battery,  maim,  and  death ;  and  if  there  be  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  of  despite  and  contumely, 
as  in  case  of  libels,  and  bastinadoes,  and  the  like,, 
this  court  taketh  them  in  hand,  and  punisheth 
them  exemplarily.    But  for  this  apprehension  of 
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a  disgrrace,  that  a  fillip  to  the  person  should  be  a 
mortal  wound  to  the  reputation,  it  were  good  that 
men  did  hearken  unto  the  saying  of  Consalvo, 
the  great  and  famous  commander,  that  was  wont 
to  say,  a  gentleman's  honour  should  be  «  de  tela 
crassiore,''  of  a  good  strong  waip  or  web,  ^at 
erery  little  thing  should  not  catch  in  it;  when  as 
now  it  seems  they  are  but  of  cobweb  lawn,  or 
such  light  stuff,  which  certainly  is  weakness,  and 
not  true  greatness  of  mind,  but  like  a  sick  man's 
body,  that  is  so  tender  that  it  feels  erery  thing. 
And  so  much  in  maintenance  and  demonstra- 
tion of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  law  of  the 
land. 

For  the  capacity  of  this  court,  I  take  this  to  be 
a  ground  infallible :  that  wheresoerer  an  offence 
is  capital,'  or  matter  of  felony,  though  it  be  not 
acted,  there  the  combination  or  practice  tending 
to  that  offence  is  punishable  in  this  court  as  a 
high  misdemeanor.  So  practice  to  empoison, 
though  it  look  no  effeet;  waylaying  to  murder, 
though  it  took  no  effect,  and  the  like ;  have  been 
adjudged  heinous  mbdemeanors,  punishable  in 
this  court.  Nay,  inceptions  and  prq)arations  in 
inferior  crimes,  that  are  not  ci^ital,  as  suborning 
and  preparing  of  witnesses  that  were  never  de- 
posed,  or  deposed  nothing  material,  have  likewise 
been  oensuied  in  this  court,  as  appeareth  by  the 
dseree  in  Gamon's  case. 

Why,  then,  the  msjor  proposition  being  such, 
the  minor  cannot  be  denied ;  for  every  appoint- 
ment of  the  field  is  but  combination  and  plotting 
of  murder;  let  them  gild  it  how  they  list,,  they 
shall  never  have  fairer  terms  of  me  in  place  of 
justice.  Then  the  conclusion  followeth,  that  it 
is  a  case  fit  for  the  censure  of  the  court.  And  of 
this  there  be  precedents  in  the  very  point  of  chal- 
lenge. 

It  was  the  case  of  Wharton,  plaintiff,  against 
Ellekar  and  Acklam,  defendants,  where  Acklam 
being  a  follower  of  Ellekar's,  was  censured  for 
carrying  a  challenge  from  Ellekar  to  Wharton, 
though  the  challenge  was  not  put  in  writing,  but 
delivered  only  by  word  of  message;  and  there  are 
words  in  the  decree,  that  such  chsdlenges  are  to 
the  subversion  of  government. 

These  things  are  well  known,  and  therefore  I 
needed  not  so  much  to  have  insisted  upon  them, 
but  that  in  this  case  I  would  be  thought  not  to 
innovate  any  thing  of  my  own  head,  but  to  follow 
the  former  precedents  of  the  court,  though  I  mean 
to  do  it  more  thoroughly,  because  the  time  re- 
quires it  more.  • 

Therefore,  now  to  come  to  that  which  concem- 
eth  my  part;  I  say  that,  by  the  favour  of  the 
king  and  the  court,  I  will  prosecute  in  this  court 
in  the  cases  following. 

If  any  man  shall  appoint  the  field,  though  the 
fight  be  not  acted  or  performed. 


If  any  man  shall  send  any  challenge  in  writing, 
or  any  message  of  challenge. 

If  any  man  carry  or  deliver  any  writing  or  mes- 
sage of  chaUenge. 

K  any  man  shall  accept  or  return  a  challenge. 

If  any  man  shall  accept  to  be  a  second  in  a 
challenge  of  either  side. 

If  any  man  shall  depart  the  realm,  with  inten- 
tion and  agreement  to  perform  the  fight  beyond 
the  seas. 

If  any  man  shall  revive  a  quarrel  by  any  scan* 
dalotts  bruits  or  writings,  contnory  to  a  former 
proclamation  published  by  his  majesty  in  that  be- 
half. 

Nay,  I  hear  there  be  some  counsel  learned  of 
duels,  that  tell  young  men  when  they  are  before- 
hand, and  when  they  are  otherwise,  and  thereby 
incense  and  incite  them  to  the  duel,  and  make  an 
art  of  it ;  I  hope  I  shall  meet  with  some  of  them 
too:  and  I  am  sure,  my  lords,  that  this  course  of 
preventing  duds  in  nipping  them  in  the  bud,  is 
fuller  of  clemency  and  providence  than  the  suffer- 
ing them  to  go  on,  and  hanging  men  with  their 
wounds  bleeding,  as  they  did  in  France. 

To  conclude,  I  have  some  petitions  to  make,  first 
to  your  lordship,  my  lord  chancellor,  that  in  ease 
I  be  advertised  of  a  purpose  in  any  to  go  beyond 
the  sea  to  fight,  I  may  have  granted  his  majesty's 
writ  of  (« Ne  exeat  regnum"  to  stop  him ;  for  this 
giant  bestrideth  the  sea,  and  I  would  take  and 
snare  him  by  the  foot  on  this  side ;  (ot  the  com- 
bination and  plotting  is  on  this  side,  though  it 
should  be  acted  beyond  sea.  And  your  lordship 
said  notably  the  last  time  I  made  a  motion  in  this 
business,  that  a  man  may  be  as  well  ^«  for  de  se," 
as  «« felo  de  se,"  if  he  steal  out  of  the  realm  for  a 
bad  purpose ;  as  for  the  satisfying  of  the  words  of 
the  writ,  no  man  will  doubt  but  he  doth  "  machi- 
nari  contra  coronam,"  as  the  words  of  the  writ  be, 
that  seeketh  to  murder  a  subject ;  for  that  is  ever 
«^  contra  coronam  et  dignitatem."  I  have  also  asuit 
to  your  lordships  all  in  general,  that  for  justice's 
sake,  and  for  true  honour's  sake,  honour  of  religion, 
law,  and  the  king  our  master,  against  this  fond 
and  false  disguise  or  puppetry  of  honour,  I  may, 
in  my  prosecution,  which,  it  is  like  enough,  may 
sometimes  stir  coals,  which  I  esteem  not  for  my 
particular,  but  as  it  may  hinder  the  good  service,  I 
may,  I  say,  be  countenanced  and  assisted  from 
your  lordships.  Lastly,  I  have  a  petition  to  the 
nobles  and  gentlemen  of  England,  that  they  would 
learn  to  esteem  themselves  at  a  just  price.  «« Non 
hoe  quKsitum  munus  in  usus,"  their  blood  is  not 
to  be  spilt  like  water  or  a  vile  thing;  therefore, 
that  they  would  rest  persuaded  there  cannot  be  a 
form  of  honour,  except  it  be  upon  a  worthy  matter. 
But  for  this,  "ipsi  viderint,"  I  am  resolved. 
And  thus  much  for  the  general,  now  to  the  present 
case. 
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PRESENT, 


G«orce  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbary. 
Tbomu  Lord  BUMmere,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Enfland. 
Henry  Earl  of  Northampton,  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
f         Charles  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England. 

*  Thomas  E.  of  Sullblk,  Lord  Chamberlain. 
John  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

Edward  Lord  Zouch. 

*  This  day  was  heard  and  debated  at  large  the 
several  matters  of  informations  here  exhibited  by 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  knight,  his  majesty's  attorney- 
general,  the  one  against  William  Priest,  gentle- 
man, for  writing  and  sending  a  letter  of  challenge, 
together  with  a  stick,  which  should  be  the  length 
of  the  weapon:  and  the  other  against  Richard 
Wright,  esquire,  for  carrying  and  delivering  the 
said  letter  and  stick  unto  the  party  challenged, 
and  for  other  contemptuous  and  insolent  behaviour 
used  before  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  Surry  at 
their  sessions,  before  whom  he  was  convented. 
Upon  the  opening  of  which  cause,  his  highness's 
said  attorney-general  did  first  give  his  reason  to 
the  court,  why,  in  a  case  which  he  intended 
should  be  a  leading  case  for  the  repressing  of  so 
great  a  mischief  in  the  commonwealth,  and  con- 
iteming  an  ofience  which  reigneth  chiefly  amongst 
persons  of  honour  and  quality,  he  should  begin 
with  a  cause  which  had  passed  between  so  mean 
persons  as  the  defendants  seemed  to  be ;  which 
he  said  was  done,  because  he  found  this  cause  ready 
published ;  and  in  so  growing  an  evil,  he  thought 
good  to  lose  no  time ;  whereunto  he  added,  that  it 
was  not  amiss  sometimes  to  beat  the  dog  before  the 
lion;  saying  farther,  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
some  motive  for  persons  of  high  birth  and  coun- 
tenance to  leave  it,  when  they  saw  it  was  taken 
up  by  base  and  mechanical  fellows;  but  con- 
cluded, that  he  resolved  to  proceed  without  respect 
of  persons  for  th^  time  to  come,  and  for  the  pre- 
sent to  supply  the  meanness  of  this  particular  case 
by  insisting  the  longer  upon  the  general  point 

Wherein  he  did  first  express  unto  the  court  at 
large,  the  greatness  and  dangerous  consequence 
of  this  presumptuous  offence,  which  extorted 
revenge  out  of  the  magistrate's  hands,  and  gave 


William  Lord  KnoUes,  Treasurer  of  the  Household. 

Edward  Lord  Wotton,  Comptroller. 

John  Lord  Sunhope,  Vioe-«hamberlain. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  Knight,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land. 

Sir  Henry  Hobart,  Knight,  Lord  Chief  Jnstiee  of  the 
Common  Pleas. 

Sir  Julius  Cesar,  Knight,  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcheqoer. 

selves ;  the  rather  because  it  is  an  offence  that 
doth  justify  itself  against  the  law,  and  plainly 
gives  the  law  an  affront;  describing  also  the 
miserable  effect  which  it  draweth  upon  private 
families,  by  cutting  off  young  men,  otherwise  of 
good  hope;  and  chiefly  the  loss  of  the  king  and 
the  commonwealth,  by  the  casting  away  of  much 
good  blood,  which,  being  spent  in  the  field  upon 
occasion  of  service,  were  able  to  continue  the 
renown  which  this  kingdom  hath  obtained  in  all 
ages,  of  being  esteemed  victcnious. 

Secondly,  his  majesty's  said  attorney-general 
did  discourse  touching  the  causes  and  remedies 
of  this  mischief,  that  prevailed  so  in  these  times ; 
showing  the  ground  thereof  to  be  a  &lse  and 
erroneous  imagination  of  honour  and  credit, 
according  to  the  term  which  was  given  to  those 
duels  by  a  former  proclamation  of  his  majesty's, 
which  called  them  bewitching  duels,  for  that  it 
was  no  better  than  a  kind  of  sorcery,  which 
enchanteth  the  spirits  of  young  men,  which  bear 
great  minds,  with  a  show  of  honour  in  that  which 
is  no  honour  indeed ;  being  against  religion,  law, 
moral  virtue,  and  against  the  precedents  and  ex- 
amples of  the  best  times,  and  valiantest  nations 
of  ^e  world ;  which,  though  they  excelled  for 
prowess  and  military  virtue  in  a  public  quarrel, 
yet  know  not  what  these  private  duels  meant ; 
saying,  farther,  that  there  was  too  much  way  and 
countenance  given  unto  these  duels,  by  the  course 
that  is  held  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  com 
pounding  of  quarrels,  who  use  to  stand  too  punc* 
tuaUy  upon  conceits  of  satisfactions  and  distinc- 
tions, what  is  beforehand,  and  what  is  behind- 
hand, which  do  but  feed  the  humour:  adding, 
likewise,  that  it  was  no  fortitude  to  show  valour 
in  a  quarrel,  except  there  were  a  just  and  worthy 


boldness  to  private  men  to  be  lawgivers  to  them- 1  ground  of  the  quarrel ;  but,  that  it  was  weakness 
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to  set  a  man's  life  at  so  mean  a  rate  as  to  bestow 
it  upon  trifling  occasions,  which  ought  to  be 
father  offered  up  and  sacrificed  to  honourable  ser- 
Tices,  poblic  merits,  good  causes,  and  noble 
adventures.  And,  as  concerning  the  remedies,  he 
concluded,  that  the  only  way  was,  that  the  state 
would  declare  a  constant  and  settled  resolution  to 
master,  and  put  down  this  presumption  in  private 
men,  of  whatsoeyer  degree,  of  righting  their  own 
wrongs,  and  this  to  do  at  once;  for,  that  then 
every  particular  man  would  think  himself  ac- 
quitted in  his  reputation,  when  that  he  shall  see 
that  the  state  tekes  his  honour  into  their  own 
hands,  and  standeth  between  him  and  any  interest 
or  prejudice,  which  he  might  receive  in  his  repu- 
tation for  obeying :  whereunto  he  added,  likewise, 
that  the  wisest  and  mildest  way  to  suppress  these 
duels,  was  rather  to  punish  in  this  court  all  the 
acts  of  preparation,  which  did  in  any  wise  tend 
to  the  duels,  as  this  of  challenges,  and  the  like, 
and  so  to  prevent  the  capital  punishment,  and  to 
vex  the  root  in  the  branches,  ^an  to  suffer  them 
to  run  on  to  the  execution,  and  then  to  punish 
them  capitally,  after  the  manner  of  France :  where, 
of  late  times,  gentlemen  of  great  quality  that  had 
killed  others  in  duel,  were  carried  to  the  gibbet 
with  their  wounds  bleeding,  lest  a  natural  death 
should  keep  them  from  the  example  of  justice. 

Thirdly,  His  majesty's  said  attorney-general 
did,  by  many  reasons  which  he  brought  and 
alleged,  free  the  law  of  England  from  certain 
vain  and  childish  exceptions,  which  are  taken  by 
these  duellists :  the  one,  because  the  law  makes 
no  difference  in  punishment  between  an  insidious 
and  foul  murder,  and  the  killing  a  man  upon 
challenge  and  fair  terms,  as  they  call  it.  The 
other,  for  that  the  law  hath  not  provided  suffi- 
cient punishment  and  reparation  for  contumely 
of  words,  as  the  lie,  and  the  like :  wherein  his 
majesty's  said  attorney-general  did  show,  by 
many  weighty  arguments  and  examples,  that  the 
law  of  England  did  consent  with  the  law  of  God 
and  the  law  of  nations  in  both  these  points,  and 
that  this  distinction  in  murder  between  foul  and 
£ur,  and  this  grounding  of  mortal  quarrels  upon 
uncivil  and  reproachful  words,  or  the  like  dis- 
graces, was  never  authorized  by  any  law  or 
ancient  examples ;  but  it  is  a  late  vanity,  crept  in 
from  the  practice  of  the  French,  who  themselves 
since  have  been  so  weary  of  it,  as  they  have  been 
forced  to  put  it  down  with  all  severity. 

Fourthly,  His  majesty's  said  attorney-general 
did  prove  unto  the  court,  by  rules  of  law  and  pre- 
cedents, that  this  court  hath  capacity  to  punish 
sending  and  accepting  of  challenges,  though  they 
were  never  acted  nor  executed;  taking  for  a 
ground  infallible,  that  wheresoever  an  offence  is 
capital  or  matter  of  felony,  if  it  be  acted  and  per- 
formed, there  the  conspiracy,  combination,  or 
practice  tending  to  the  same  offence,  is  punishable 


as  a  high  misdemeanor,  although  they  never 
were  performed.  And,  therefore,  that  practice  to 
empoison,  though  it  took  no  effect,  and  the  like, 
have  been  punished  in  this  court ;  and  cited  the 
precedent  in  Gamon's  case,  wherein  a  crime  of  a 
much  inferior  nature,  the  suborning  and  preparing 
of  witnesses,  though  they  never  were  deposed,  or 
deposed  nothing  material,  was  censured  in  this 
court :  whereupon  he  concluded,  that  forasmuch 
as  every  appointment  of  the  field  is  in  law  but  a 
combbation  of  plotting  of  a  murder,  howsoever 
men  might  gild  it ;  that,  therefore,  it  was  a  case 
fit  for  the  censure  of  this  court;  and  therein  he 
vouched  a  precedent  in  the  very  point,  that  in  a 
case  between  Ti^arton,  plaintiff,  and  Ellekar  and 
Atsklam,  defendants;  Acklam,  being  a  follower  of 
Ellekar,  had  carried  a  challenge  unto  Wharton ; 
and  although  it  were  by  word  of  mouth,  and  not 
by  writing,  yet  it  was  severely  censured  by  the 
court ;  the  decree  having  words  that  such  chal- 
lenges do  tend  to  the  subversion  of  governments 
And,  therefore,  his  majesty's  attorney  willed  the 
standers  by  to  take  notice  that  it  was  no  innova- 
tion that  he  brought  in,  but  a  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  former  precedents  of  the  court,  althou^  he 
purposed  to  follow  it  more  thoroughly  than  had 
been  done  ever  heretofore,  because  the  times  did 
more  and  more  require  it.  Lastly,  his  majesty's 
said  attorney-general  did  declare  and  publish  to 
the  court  in  several  articles,  his  purpose  and  reso- 
lution in  what  cases  he  did  intend  to  prosecute 
offences  of  that  nature  in  this  court ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  if  any  man  shall  appoint  the  field,  aU 
though  the  fight  be  not  acted  or  performed ;  if  any 
man  shall  send  any  challenge  in  writing,  or  mes- 
sage of  challenge ;  if  any  man  shall  carry  or  de- 
liver any  writing  or  message  of  challenge ;  if  any 
man  shall  accept  or  return  a  challenge ;  if  any  man 
shall  accept  to  be  a  second  in  a  challenge  of 
either  part;  if  any  man  shall  depart  the  realm, 
with  intention  and  agreement  to  perform  the  fight 
beyond  the  seas ;  if  any  man  shall  revive  a  quar- 
rel by  any  scandalous  bruits  or  writings,  contrary 
to  a  former  proclamation,  published  by  his  ma- 
jesty in  that  behalf;  that  in  all  these  cases  his 
majesty's  attorney-general,  in  discharge  of  his 
duty,  by  the  favour  and  assistance  of  his  majesty 
and  the  court,  would  bring  the  offenders,  of  what 
state  or  degree  soever,  to  the  justice  of  this  court, 
leaving  the  lords  commissioners  martial  to  the 
more  exact  remedies:  adding  farther,  that  he 
heard  there  were  certain  counsel  learned  of  duels, 
that  tell  young  men  when  they  are  beforehand, 
and  when  they  are  otherwise,  and  did  incense  and 
incite  them  to  the  duel,  and  made  an  art  of  it ;  who 
likewise  should  not  be  forgotten.  And  so  con- 
cluded with  two  petitions,  the  one  in  particular  to 
the  lord  chancellor,  that  in  case  advertisement 
were  given  of  a  purpose  in  any  to  go  beyond  the 
seas  to  fight,  there  might  be  granted  his  majesty's 
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writ  of  "  Ne  exeat  regnum'*  against  him ;  and 
the  other  to  the  lords  in  general,  that  he  might  be 
assisted  and  countenanced  in  this  service. 

After  which  opening  and  declaration  of  the  ge- 
neral cause,  his  majesty's  said  attorney  did  pro- 
ceed to  set  forth  the  proofs  of  this  particular  chal- 
lenge and  offence  now  in  hand,  and  brought  to 
the  judgment  and  censure  of  this  honourable 
court;  whereupon  it  appeared  to  this  honourable 
court,  by  the  confession  of  the  said  defendant. 
Priest  himself,  that  he  having  received  some 
wrong  and  disgrace  at  the  hands  of  one  Hutchest, 
did  thereupon,  in  revenge  thereof,  write  a  letter 
to  the  said  Hutchest,  containing  a  challenge  to 
fight  with  him  at  single  rapier,  which  letter  the 
said  Priest  did  deliver  to  the  said  defendant, 
Wright,  together  with  a  stick  containbg  the 
length  of  the  rapier,  wherewith  the  said  Priest 
meant  to  perform  the  fight.  Whereupon  the 
said  Wright  did  deliver  the  said  letter  to  the 
said  Hutchest,  and  did  read  the  same  unto  him ; 
and  after  the  reading  thereof,  did  also  deliver  to 
the  said  Hutchest  the  said  stick,  saying,  that  the 
same  was  the  length  of  the  weapon  mentioned  in 
the  said  letter.  But  the  said  Hutchest,  dutifully 
respecting  the  preservation  of  his  majesty's  peace, 
did  refuse  the  said  challenge,  whereby  no  fiirther 
mischief  did  ensue  thereupon. 

This  honourable  court,  and  aU  the  honourable 
presence  this  day  sitting,  upon  grave  and  mature 
deliberation,  pondering  the  quality  of  these  of- 
fences, they  generally  approved  the  speech  and 
ebservations  of  his  majesty's  said  attorney-ge- 
neral, and  highly  commended  his  great  care  and 
good  service  in  bringing  a  cause  of  this  nature 
to  public  punishment  and  example,  and  in  pro- 
fessing a  constant  purpose  to  go  on  in  the  like 
course  with  others:  letting  him  know,  that  he 
might  expect  from  the  court  all  concurrence  and 
assistance  in  so  good  a  work.  And  thereupon 
the  court  did  by  their  several  opinions  and  sen- 
tences declare  how  much  it  imported  the  peace 
and  prosperous  estate  of  his  majesty  and  his  king- 
dom, to  nip  this  practice  and  offence  of  duels  in  the 
head,  which  now  did  overspread  and  grow  uni- 
versal, even  among  mean  persons,  and  was  not 
only  entertained  in  practice  and  custom,  but  was 
framed  into  a  kind  of  art  and  precepts :  so  that, 
according  to  the  saying  of  the  Scripture,  «  mis- 
chief is  imagined  like  a  law."  And  the  court  with 
one  consent  did  declare  their  opinions :  ^at,  by 
the  ancient  law  of  the  land,  all  inceptions,  prepa- 
rations, and  combinations  to  execute  unlawful 
acts,  ^ough  they  never  be  performed,  as  they  be 
not  to  be  punished  capitally,  except  it  be  in  the  case 
of  treason,  and  some  other  particular  cases  of  sta- 
tute law ;  so '  yet  they  are  punishable  as  misde- 
meanors and  contempts :  and  that  this  court  was 
proper  for  offences  of  such  a  nature ;  especially 
in  this  case,  where  the  bravery  and  insolency  of 
the  times  are  such  as  the  ordinary  magistrates  and 


justices  that  are  trustea  with  the  preservation  of 
the  peace,  are  not  able  to  master  and  repress 
those  offences,  which  were  by  the  court  at  large 
set  forth,  to  be  not  only  against  the  law  of  God, 
to  whom,  and  his  substitutes,  all  revenge  belong- 
eth,  as  part  of  his  prerogative,  but  also  against 
the  oath  and  duty  of  every  subject  unto  his  ma- 
jesty, for  that  the  subject  do&  swear  unto  him  by 
the  ancient  law  allegiance  of  life  and  member ; 
whereby  it  is  plain  inferred,  that  the  subject  hath 
no  disposing  power  over  himself  of  life  and 
member  to  be  spent  or  ventured  according  to  his 
own  passions  and  fancies,  insomuch  as  the  very 
practice  of  chivalry  in  justs  and  toumays,  which 
are  but  images  of  martial  actions,  appear  by 
ancient  precedents  not  to  be  lawful  without  the 
king's  license  obtained.  The  court  also  noted, 
that  these  private  duels  or  combats  were  of  an- 
other nature  from  the  combats  which  have  been 
allowed  by  ike  law,  as  well  of  this  land  as  of 
other  nations,  for  the  trial  of  rights  or  appeals. 
For  that  those  combats  receive  direction  and  au- 
thority from  the  law ;  whereas  these,  contrariwise, 
spring  only  from  the  unbridled  humours  of  pri- 
vate men.  And  as  for  the  pretence  of  honour, 
the  court  much  mlslikingthe  confusion  of  degrees 
which  is  grown  of  late,  every  man  assuming  unto 
himself  the  term  and  attribute  of  honour,  did 
utterly  reject  and  condemn  the  opinion  that  the 
private  duel,  in  any  person  whatsoever,  had  any 
grounds  of  honour ;  as  well  because  nothing  can 
be  honourable  that  is  not  lawfril,  and  that  it  is  no 
magnanimity  or  greatness  of  mind,  but  a  swell- 
ing and  tumour  of  the  mind,  where  there  fiiileth  a 
right  and  sound  judgment ;  as  also  for  that  it  was 
rather  justly  to  be  esteemed  a  weakness,  and  a 
conscience  of  small  value  in  a  man's  self  to  be  de- 
jected so  with  a  word  or  trifling  disgrace,  as  to 
think  there  is  no  recure  of  it,  but  by  the  hazard  of 
life :  whereas  true  honour,  in  persons  that  know 
their  own  worth,  is  not  of  any  such  brittle  sub- 
stance, but  of  a  more  strong  composition.  And, 
finally,  the  court,  showing  a  firm  and  settled  reso- 
lution to  proceed  with  all  severity  against  these 
duels,  and  gave  warning  to  all  young  noblemen 
gentlemen,  that  they  should  not  expect  the  like 
connivance  or  toleration  as  formerly  have  been, 
but  that  justice  should  have  a  full  passage,  with- 
out protection  or  interruption.  Adding,  that  after 
a  strait  inhibition,  whosoever  should  attempt  a 
challenge  or  combat,  in  case  where  the  other  party 
was  restrained  to  answer  him,  as  now  all  good 
subjects  are,  did  by  their  own  principals  receive 
the  dishonour  and  disgrace  upon  himself. 

And  for  the  present  cause,  the  court  hath  ordered, 
adjudged,  and  decreed,  that  the  said  William 
Priest  and  Richard  Wright  be  committed  to  the 
prison  of  the  fleet,  and  the  said  Priest  to  pay  ^re 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  said  Wright  five  hundred 
marks,  for  their  several  fines  to  his  majesty's  use 
And  to  the  end,  that  some  more  public  example 
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.  may  be  made  horeof  amongst  hit  majesty's  people, 
the  oourt-hath  farther  ordered  and  decreed,  that 
^e  said  Priest  and  Wri^t  shall,  at  the  next 
assiaee,  to  be  holden  in  the  county  of  Snrry, 
pablicly,  in  face  of  the  oourt,  the  judges  sitting, 
aeknowledge  their  high  contempt  and  offence 
against  God,  his  majesty,  and  his  laws,  and  show 
themselves  penitent  for  the  same. 

Moreover,  the  wisdom  of  this  high  and  honour- 
able court  thought  it  meet  and  necessary  that  all 
sorts  of  his  majesty's  subjects  should  understand 
and  take  notice  of  that  which  hath  been  said  and 
handled  this  day  touching  this  matter,  as  well  by 
his  hi^ness's  attorney-general,  as  by  the  lords 
judges,  touching  the  law  in  such  cases.  And, 
therefore,  the  court  hath  enjoined  Mr.  Attorney  to 
have  special  care  to  the  penning  of  this  decree,  for 
thesetting  forth  in  the  same  summarily  the  matters 
and  reasons  which  have  been  opened  and  delivered 
by  the  court  touching  the  same ;  and,  nevertheless, 
^so  at  some  time  convenient  to  publish  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  speech  and  declaration,  as  very 
meet  and  worthy  to  be  remembered  and  made 
known  unto  the  world,  as  these  times  are.  And 
this  decree,  being  in  such  sort  carefully  drawn 
.and  penned,  the  whole  court  thought  it  meet,  and 


80  have  ordered  and  decreed,  that  the  same  be  not 
only  read  and  published  at  the  next  assizes  for 
Surry,  at  such  time  as  the  said  Priest  and  Wright 
are  to  acknowledge  their  offences  as  aforesaid ;  but 
that  the  same  be  likewise  published  and  made 
known  in  all  shires  of  this  kingdom.  And  to 
that  end  the  justices  of  assizes  are  required  by 
this  honourable  court  to  cause  this  decree  to  be 
solemnly  read  and  published  in  all  the  places  and 
sittings  of  their  several  circuits,  and  in  the  great- 
est assembly ;  to  the  end,  that  all  his  majesty's 
subjects  may  take  knowledge  and  understand  the 
opinion  of  this  honourable  court  in  this  case,  and 
in  what  measure  his  majesty  and  this  honour- 
able court  purposeth  to  punish  such  as  ^all  fall 
into  the  like  contempt  and  offences  hereafter. 
Lastly,  this  honourable  court  much  approving  that, 
which  the  right  honourable  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
knight.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  did  now 
deliver  touching  the  law  in  this  case  of  duels, 
hath  enjoined  his  lordship  to  report  the  same 
in  print,  as  he  hath  formerly  done  divers  other 
cases,  that  such  as  understand  not  the  law  in 
that  behalf^  and  all  others,  may  better  direct 
themselves,  and  prevent  the  danger  thereof  here- 
after. 


THE  CHARGE  GIVEN  > 

«Y  6IR   FRANCIS    BACON,    KNIGHT,     . 

HIS  BfAJESTT'S  ATTORNET^ENERAL, 

AaAllffT 

MR.  OLIVER   SAINT  JOHN, 

SCANDALIZING  AND  TRADUCING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SESSIONS,  LETTERS  SENT  FROM  THE  LORDS 
OF  THE  COUNCIL,  TOUCHING  THE  BENEVOLENCE. 


Mt  Lords, 

I  shall  inform  yon  «« ore  tenos,*'  against  this 
gentleman,  Mr.  I.  S. ;  a  gentleman,  as  it  seems,  of 
an  ancient  house  and  name ;  bat,  for  the  present,  I 
can  think  of  him  by  no  other  name,  than  the  name 
of  a  great  offender.  The  nature  and  quality  of  his 
offence,  in  sum,  is  ^is:  This  gentleman  hath, 
upon  advice,  not  suddenly  by  his  pen,  nor  by  the 
sUp  of  his  tongue ;  not  privately,  or  in  a  comer, 
trat  publicly,  as  it  were,  to  the  face  of  the  king^s 
fliiniBters  and  justices,  slandered  and  traduced  the 


king  our  sovereign,  the  law  of  ^e  land,  the 
parliament,  and  infinite  particulars  of  his  majesty's 
worthy  and  loving  subjects.  Nay,  the  slander  is 
of  that  nature,  that  it  may  seem  to  interest  the 
people  in  grief  and  discontent  against  the  state ; 
whence  might  have  ensued  matter  of  murmur  and 
sedition.  So  that  it  is  not  a  simple  slander,  but  a 
seditious  slander,  like  to  that  the  poet  speaketh 
of — «« Calamosque  armare  veneno.'*  Avenomoua 
dart,  that  hath  both  iron  and  poison. 
To  open  to  your  lordships  the  true  state  of  this 
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Qflfonce,  I  will  set  before  yov,  first,  the  occasion 
whereupon  Mr.  I.  S.  wrought:  then  the  offence 
itself,  in  his  own  words :  and,  lastly,  the  points  of 
his  charge. 

My  lords,  you  may  remember  that  there  was 
the  last  parliament  an  expectation  to  have  had  the 
king  supplied  with  treasure,  although  the  event 
failed.  Herein  it  is  not  fit  for  me  to  give  opinion 
of  a  House  of  Parliament,  but  I  will  give  testi- 
mony of  truth  in  all  places.  I  served  in  the 
Lower  House,  and  I  observed  somewhat.  This  I 
do  afiirm,  that  I  never  could  perceive  but  that 
there  was  in  that  House  a  general  disposition  to 
give,  and  to  give  largely.  The  clocks  in  the 
House  perchance  might  differ;  some  went  too 
fast,  some  went  too  slow ;  but  the  disposition  to 
give  was  general :  so  I  think  I  may  truly  say, 
<«  solo  tempore  lapsus  amor." 

This  accident  happening  thus  beside  expecta- 
tion, it  stirred  up  and  awaked  in  divers  of  his 
majesty's  worthy  servants  and  subjects  of  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  the  court,  and  others  here 
near  at  hand,  an  affection  loving  and  cheerful,  to 
present  the  king,  some  with  plate,  some  with  mo- 
ney, as  free-will  offerings,  a  thing  that  God  Al- 
mighty loves,  a  cheerful  giver :  what  an  evil  eye 
doth  I  know  not.  And,  my  lords,  let  me  speak 
it  plainly  unto  you :  God  forbid  anybody  should 
be  so  wretched  as  to  think  that  the  obligation  of 
love  and  duty,  from  the  subject  to  tiie  king, 
should  be  joint  and  not  several.  No,  my  lords, 
it  is  both.  The  subject  petitioneth  to  the  king  in 
parliament.  He  petitioneth  likewise  out  of  par- 
liament. The  king  on  the  other  side  gives  graces 
to  the  subject  in  parliament :  he  gives  them  like- 
wise, and  poureth  them  upon  his  people  out  of 
parliament;  and  so,  no  doubt,  the  subject  may 
give  to  the  king  in  parliament,  and  out  of  par- 
liament  It  is  true  the  parliament  is  <«  inter- 
cursus  magnus,"  the  great  intercourse  and  main 
current  of  graces  and  donatives  from  the  king  to 
the  people,  from  the  people  to  the  king :  but  par- 
liaments are  held  but  at  certain  times ;  whereas 
the  passages  are  always  open  for  particulars; 
even  as  you  see  great  rivers  have  their  tides,  but 
particular  springs  and  fountains  run  continually. 

To  proceed,  therefore :  As  the  occasion,  which 
was  the  failing  of  supply  by  parliament,  did 
awake  the  love  and  benevolence  of  those  that 
were  at  hand  to  give;  so  it  was  apprehended  and 
thought  fit  by  my  lords  of  the  council  to  make  a 
proof,  whether  the  occasion  and  example  both 
would  not  awake  those  in  the  country  of  the  bet- 
ter sort  to  follow.  Whereupon,  their  lordships 
devised  and  directed  letters  unto  the  sheriffs  and 
justices,  which  declared  what  was  done  here 
above,  and  wished  that  the  country  might  be 
moved,  especially  men  of  value. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  beseech  you  give  me  favour 
and  attention  to  set  forth  and  observe  unto  yon 


five  pmnts :  I  will  number  them,  because  odier 
men  may  note  them ;  and  I  will  but  touch  them, 
because  they  shall  not  be  drowned  or  lost  in  dis- 
course,  which  I  hold  worthy  die  observation,  for 
the  honour  of  the  state  and  confusion  of  slander-^ 
ers ;  whereby  it  will  appear  most  evidently  what 
care  was  taken,  tha^  Uiat  which  was  then  done 
might  not  have  the  effect,  no,  nor  the  show,  no, 
nor  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  tax;  and  that  it 
was  so  far.  from  breeding  or  bringing  in  any  ill 
precedent  or  example,  as,  contrariwise;  it  is  a  cor- 
rective that  doth  correct  and  allay  the  harshness 
and  dangOT  of  former  examples. 

The  first  is,  that  what  was  done  was  done  im- 
mediately after  such  a  parliament,  as  made  gene- 
ral profession  to  give,  and  was  interrupted  by 
accident :  so  as  you  may  truly  and  justly  esteem  it,, 
ittanquam  postbuma  proles  parliamenti,"  as  an 
afier-child  of  the  parliament,  and  in  pursuit,  in 
some  small  measure,  of  the  firm  intent  of  a  par» 
liament  past  You  may  take  it  also,  if  you  will, 
as  an  advance  or  provisional  help  until  a  future^ 
parliament;  or  as  a  gratification  «mply,  without 
any  relation  to  a  p^iament;  you  can  noways 
take  it  amiss. 

The  second  is,  that  it  wrought  upon  example, 
as  a  thing  not  devised  or  projected,  or  required ; 
no,  nor  so  much  as  recommended,  until  many  that 
were  never  moved  nor  dealt  with,  "ex  mero 
motu,"  had  freely  and  frankly  sent  in  their 
presents.  So  that  the  letters  were  rather  like 
^tters  of  news,  what  was  done  at  London,  than 
otherwise:  and  we  know  "exempla  ducunt,  non 
trahunt:"  examples  they  do  but  lead,  they  do 
not  draw  nor  drive. 

The  third  is,  that  it  was  not  done  by  commis- 
sion  under  the  great  seal ;  a  thing  warranted  by 
a  multitude  of  precedents,  both  ancient,  and  of 
late  time,  as  you  shall  hear  anon,  and  no  doubt 
warranted  by  law :  so  that  the  commissions  be 
of  that  style  and  tenor,  as  that  they  be  to  move 
and  not  to  levy :  but  this  was  done  by  letters  of 
the  council,  and  no  higher  hand  or  form. 

The  fourth  i^,  that  these  letters  had  no  manner 
of  show  of  any  binding  act  of  state :  for  they 
contain  not  any  special  frame  or  direction  how  the 
business  should  be  managed;  but  were  written 
as  upon  trust,  leaving  the  matter  wholly  to  the 
industry  and  confidence  of  those  in  the  country; 
so  that  it  was  an  "absque  compute;"  such  a 
form  of  letters  as  no  man  could  fitly  be  called  to 
account  upon. 

The  fifUi  and  last  point  i^,  that  the  whole  car- 
riage of  the  business  had  no  circumstance  com- 
pulsory. There  was  no  proportion  or  rate  set 
down,  not  so  much  as  by  way  of  a  wish;  there 
was  no  menace  of  any  that  should  deny ;  no  r^^ 
proof  of  any  that  did  deny ;  no  certifying  of  the 
names  of  any  that  had  denied.  Indeed,  if  men 
could  not  content  themselves  to  deny,  but  that 
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thay  miiBft  eentare  and  inTeigh,  not  to  ezeme 
theoMelTee,  but  they  must  accuse  the  state)  that 
is  another  case.  But  I  say,  for  denying,  no  man 
was  apprehended,  no,  nor  noted.  So  that  I  rerily 
think,  that  there  is  none  so  sabtle  a  disputor 
in  the  controrersy  of  ««libenim  arbitrium,"  that 
can  with  all  his  distinctions  fasten  or  carp  upon 
the  act,  but  that  there  was  free-will  in  iu 

I  conclude,  therefore,  my  lords,  that  this  was  a 
true  and  pure  benevolence;  not  an  imposition 
called  a  benerolence ;  which  the  statute  speaks 
of;  as  you  shall  hear  by  one  of  my  fellows. 
There  is  a  great  difference,  I  tell  you,  though 
Pilate  would  not  see  it,  between  «*Rex  Judso* 
rum*'  and  «<  se  dicens  Regem  Judeorum."  And 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  benevolence 
and  an  exaction  called  a  benevolence,  which  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  speaks  of  in  his  oration  to 
the  city ;  and  defineth  it  to  be  not  what  the  sub- 
ject  of  his  good-will  would  give,  but  what  the 
king  of  his  good-will  would  take.  But  this,  I 
say,  was  a  benevolence  wherein  every  man  had 
a  prince's  prerogative,  a  negative  voice ;  and  this 
word,  *«  excuse  moy,"  was  a  plea  peremptory. 
And,  therefore,  I  do  wonder  how  Mr.  I.  S.  could 
foul  or  trouble  so  clear  a  fountain ;  certainly  it 
was  bat  his  own  bitterness  and  unsound  humours. 

Now  to  the  particular  charge :  Amongst  other 
countries,  these  letters  of  the  lords  came  to  the 
justices  of  D — shire,  who  signified  the  contents 
thereof,  and  gave  directions  and  appointmente 
for  meetings  concerning  the  business,  to  seve- 
ral towns  and  places  within  that  county:  and 
amongst  the  rest,  notice  was  given  unto  the  town 
of  A.  The  Mayor  of  A.  conceiving  that  this  Mr. 
I.  S.  being  a  principal  person,  and  a  dweller  in 
that  town,  was  a  man  likely  to  give  both  money 
and  good  example,  dealt  with  him  to  know  his 
mind :  he  intending,  as  it  seems,  to  play  prizes, 
would  give  no  answer  to  the  mayor  in  private, 
but  would  take  time.  The  next  day  then  being 
an  appointment  of  the  justices  to  meet,  he  takes 
occasion,  or  pretends  occasion  to  be  absent,  be- 
cause  he  would  bring  his  papers  upon  the  stage : 
and  thereupon  takes  pen  in  hand,  and,  instead  of 
excusing  himself,  sits  down  and  contriveth  a  se- 
ditious and  libellous  accusation  against  the  king 
and  state,  which  your  lordships  shall  now  hear, 
and  sends  it  to  the  mayor :  and,  withal,  because 
the  feather  of  his  quill  might  fly  abroad,  he  gives 
authority  to  the  mayor  to  impart  it  to  the  justices, 
if  he  so  thought  good.  And  now,  my  lords,  be- 
cause I  will  not  mistake  or  misrepeat,  you  shall 
hear  the  seditious  libel  in  the  proper  terms  and 
words  thereof. 

(Here  the  papers  were  read.) 

Mr  lords,  I  know  this  paper  offends  your  ears 
much,  and  the  ears  of  any  good  subject;  and 
sorry  I  am  that  the  times  should  produce  offences 
of  this  nature :  but  since  they  do,  I  would  be 

Vol.  II.— 39 


more  sorry  they  should  be  passed  without  severe 
punishment:  ««Non  tradite  factum,"  as  the  verse 
says,  altered  a  little,  <«aut  si  traditis,  facti  quo- 
que  tradite  pcenam."  If  any  man  have  a  mind 
to  discourse  of  the  fact,  let  him  likewise  discourse 
of  the  punishment  of  the  fact. 

In  this  writing,  my  lords,  there  appears  a  mon> 
ster  with  four  heads,  of  the  progeny  of  him  that 
is  the  father  of  lies,  and  takes  his  name  from 
slander. 

The  first  is  a  wicked  and  seditious  slander;  or» 
if  I  shall  use  the  Scripture  phrase,  a  blaspheming 
of  the  king  himself;  setting  him  forth  for  a  prince 
perjured  in  the  great  and  solemn  oath  of  his  coro* 
nation,  which  is  as  it  were  the  knot  of  the  dia- 
dem;  a  prince  that  should  be  a  violator  and  in- 
fringer of  the  liberties,  laws,  and  customs  of  the 
kingdom;  a  mark  for  a  Henry  the  Fourth;  & 
matoh  for  a  Richard  the  Second. 

The  second  is  a  slander  and  fiedsification,  and 
wresting  of  the  law  of  the  land  gross  and  palpa- 
ble :  it  is  truly  said  by  a  civilian,  <«Tortura  1»- 
gum  pessima,"  the  torture  of  laws  b  worse  than 
the  torture  of  men. 

'the  third  is  a  slander  and  false  charge  of  the 
parliament,  that  they  had  denied  to  give  to  the 
king;  a  point  of  notorious  untruth. 

Ajid  the  last  is  a  slander  and  a  taunting  of  an 
infinite  number  of  the  king's  loving  subjects,  diat 
have  given  towards  this  benevolence  and  free 
contribution;  charging  them  as  accessary  and  co- 
adjutors to  the  king's  perjury.  Nay,  you  leave 
us  not  there,  but  you  take  upon  you  a  pontifical 
habit,  and  couple  your  slander  with  a  curse ;  but» 
thanks  be  to  God,  we  have  learned  sufficiently  out 
of  the  Scripture,  that  «« as  the  bird  flies  away,  so 
the  causeless  curse  shall  not  come." 

For  the  first  of  these,  which  concemathe  king, 
I  have  taken  to  myself  the  opening  and  aggrava- 
tion thereof;  the  other  three  I  have  distributed  to 
my  fellows. 

My  lords,  I  cannot  but  enter  into  this  part  with 
some  wonder  and  astonishment,  how  it  should 
come  into  the  heart  of  a  subject  of  England  to 
vapour  forth  such  a  wicked  and  venomous  slan- 
der against  the  king,  whose  goodness  and  grace 
is  comparable,  if  not  incomparable,  unto  any  of 
the  kings  his  progenitors.  This,  therefore,  gives 
me  a  just  and  necessary  occasion  to  do  two  things : 
The  one,  to  make  some  representation  of  his 
majesty ;  such  as  truly  he  is  found  to  be  in  his 
government,  which  Mr.  I.  S.  chargeth  with  vio- 
lation of  laws  and  liberties :  The  other,  to  search 
and  open  the  depth  of  Mr.  I.  S.  his  offence.  Both 
which  I  will  do  briefly ;  because  the  one,  I  can- 
not express  sufficiently ;  and  the  other,  I  will  not 
press  too  far. 

My  lords,  I  mean  to  make  no  panegyric  orlatu 

dative;  the  king  delighte  not  in  it,  neither  am  I 

:  fit  for  it :  but  if  it  were  but  a  counsellor  or  noble-^ 

man,  whose  name  had  suffered,  and  were  t»; 
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teoeiTe  some  land  of  repantion  in  this  high  eoort, 
f  ffovld  do  him  that  doty  as  not  to  pass  his  merits 
and  jast  attributes,  especially  such  as  are  limited 
with  the  present  case,  in  sUenoe :  for  it  is  fit  to 
hum  incense  where  eril  odours  hare  been  cast 
and  raised.  Is  it  so  that  King  James  shall  be 
said  to  be  a  yiolator  of  the  liberties,  laws,  and 
instoms  of  his  kingdoms  1  Or  is  he  not  rather  a 
noble  and  constant  protector  and  consenrator  of 
them  ain  I  conceive  this  consisteth  in  main- 
tdning  religion  and  the  true  church;  in  main 
taining  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  the 
subject's  birthright:  in  temperate  use  of  the  pre- 
rogative ;  in  due  and  free  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  conyersation  of  the  peace  of  the  land. 

For  religion,  we  must  erer  acknowledge,  in  the 
first  place,  that  we  have  a  king  that  is  the  prin- 
eipal  conservator  of  true  religion  through  the 
Christian  world.  He  hath  maintained  it  not  only 
with  sceptre  and  sword,  but  likewise  by  his  pen; 
wherein  also  he  is  potent. 

He  hath  awaked  and  re-authorized  the  whole 
party  of  the  reformed  religion  throughout  Europe ; 
which,  through  the  insolency  and  divers  artifices 
and  enchantments  of  the  adverse  part,  was  grown 
%  little  dull  and  dejected:  He  hath  summoned 
the  fraternity  of  kings  to  enfranchise  tiiemselves 
from  the  usurpation  of  the  see  of  Rome :  He 
hath  made  himself  a  mark  of  contradiction  for  it. 
Neither  can  I  omit,  when  I  speak  of  religion,  to 
remember  that  excellent  act  of  his  majesty,  which, 
though  it  were  done  in  a  foreign  country,  yet  the 
church  of  God  is  one,  and  the  contagion  of  these 
things  will  soon  pass  seas  and  lands :  I  mean,  in 
his  constant  and  holy  proceeding  against  the 
heretic  Vorstius,  whom,  being  ready  to  enter  into 
the  chair,  and  there  to  have  authorized  one  of  the 
most  pestilent  and  heathenish  heresies  that  ever 
was  begun,  his  majesty  by  his  constant  opposition 
dismounted  and  pulled  down.  And  I  am  persuaded 
there  sits  in  this  court  one  whom  God  doth  the 
rather  bless  for  being  his  majesty's  instrument  in 
that  service. 

I  cannot  remember  religion  and  the  church,  but 
I  must  think  of  the  seed-plots  of  the  same,  which 
are  the  universities.  His  majesty,  as,  for  learning 
amongst  kings,  be  is  incomparable  in  his  person ; 
so  likewise  hath  he  been  in  his  government  a 
benign  or  benevolent  planet  towards  learning :  by 
whose  influence  those  nurseries  and  gardens  of 
learning,  the  universities,  were  never  more  in 
flower  nor  fruit 

For  the  maintaining  of  the  laws,  which  is  the 
hedge  and  fence  about  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  I 
may  truly  aflirm  it  was  never  in  better  repair.  He 
doth  concur  with  the  votes  of  the  nobles :  «<  Nolu- 
mus  leges  Angliae  mutare."  He  is  an  enemy  of 
innovation.  Neither  doth  the  universality  of  his 
own  knowledge  carry  him  to  neglect  or  pass  over 
the  very  forms  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Neither  was 
there  ever  king,  I  am  persuaded,  that  did  consult 


so  oft  with  his  judges,  as  my  lords  that  sit  here 
know  well.  The  judges  are  a  kkid  of  council  of 
the  king's  by  oath  and  ancient  institotion ;  but 
he  useth  them  so  indeed:  he  confers  regolariy 
with  them  upon  their  returns  from  their  visitatioiis 
and  circuits ;  he  gives  them  liberty,  both  to  inform 
him,  and  to  debate  matters  with  him ;  and  in  the 
fall  and  conclusion  commonly  relies  on  their 
opinions. 

As  for  the  use  of  the  prerogative,  it  runs  within 
the  ancient  channels  and  banks :  some  things  that 
were  conceived  to  be  in  some  proclamations,  com- 
missions, and  patents,  as  overflows,  have  been  by 
his  wisdom  and  care  reduced;  whereby, no  doubt, 
the  main  channel  of  his  pr^ogative  is  so  much  the 
stronger.  For  evermore  overflows  do  hurt  the 
channel. 

As  for  administration  of  justice  between  party 
and  party,  I  pray  observe  these  points.  There  is 
no  news  of  great  seal  or  signet  that  flies  abroad 
for  countenance  or  delay  of  causes :  protections 
rarely  granted,  and  only  upon  great  ground,  or  by 
consent.  My  lords  here  of  the  council,  and  the 
king  himself  meddle  not,  as  hath  been  used  in 
former  times,  with  matters  of  <»menm"  and 
<«  tuum,"  except  they  have  apparent  mixture  with 
matters  of  estate,  but  leave  them  to  the  king's 
courts  of  law  or  equity.  And  for  mercy  and  grace, 
widiout  which  there  is  no  standing  before  justioe, 
we  see,  the  king  now  hath  reigned  twelve  years 
in  his  white  robe,  without  almost  any  aspersion 
of  the  crimson  dye  of  blood.  There  sits  my  Lord 
Hobart,  that  served  attorney  seven  years.  I 
served  wi&  him.  We  were  so  happy,  as  there 
passed  not  through  our  hands  any  one  arraign- 
ment for  treason;  and  but  one  for  any  capital 
offence,  which  was  that  of  the  Lord  Sanquhar; 
the  noblest  piece  of  justice,  one  of  them,  that  ever 
came  forth  in  any  king's  time. 

As  for  penal  laws,  which  lie  as  snares  upon  the 
subjects,  and  which  were  as  a  «*  nemo  scit''  to 
King  Henry  VII. ;  it  yields  a  revenue  that  will 
scarce  pay  for  the  parchment  of  the  king's  records 
at  Westminster. 

And,  lastly,  for  peace,  we  see,  manifestly  his 
majesty  bears  some  resemblance  of  that  great 
name,  <»  a  prince  of  peace :"  he  hath  preserved 
his  subjects  during  his  reign  in  peace,  both  with- 
in and  without.  For  the  peace  with  states 
abroad,  we  have  it  "usque  ad  satietatem:"  and 
for  peace  in  the  lawyers'  phrase.  Which  count 
trespasses,  and  forces,  and  riots,  to  be  <<  contra 
pacem ;"  let  me  give  your  lordships  this  token  or 
taste,  that  this  court,  where  they  should  appear, 
had  never  less  to  do.  And,  certainly,  there  is  no 
better  sign  of  "omnia  bene,"  than  when  this 
court  is  in  a  still. 

But,  my  lords,  this  is  a  sea  of  matter:  and 
therefore  I  must  give  it  over,  and  conclude,  that 
there  was  never  king  reigned  in  this  nation  diat 
did  better  keep  covenant  in  preserving  the  liberties 
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sand  procuringr  the  good  of  hU  people :  so  that  I 
most  needs  say  for  the  subjects  of  England, 

^  O  fortuuitof  ninium  iiia  li  boni  norint ;" 

as  no  donbt  they  do  both  know  and  acknowledge 
it;  whatsoerer  a  few  tarbolent  discoursers  may, 
through  the  lenity  of  the  time,  take  boldness  to 
speak. 

And  as  for  this  particular,  touching  the  benero- 
lenee,  wherein  Mr.  I.  S.  doth  assign  this  breach 
of  covenant,  I  leave  it  to  others  to  tell  you  what  the 
king  may  do,  or  what  other  kings  have  done :  but 
I  have  told  you  what  our  king  and  my  lords  have 
done :  which  I  say  and  say  again,  is  so  far  from 
introducing  a  new  precedent,  as  it  doth  rather 
eoirect,  and  mollify,  and  qualify  former  pre- 
cedents. 

Now,  Mr.  I.  S.,  let  me  tell  you  your  fault  in 
few  words :  for  that  I  am  persuaded  you  see  it 
•already,  though  I  woo  no  man's  repentance;  but 
I  shall,  as  much  as  in  me  is,  cherish  it  where  I 
find  it.  Your  offence  hath  three  parts  knit  together : 

Your  slander. 

Your  menace,  and 

Your  comparison. 

For  yoar  slander,  it  is  no  less  than  that  the  king 
is  perjured  in  his  coronation  oath.  No  greater 
offence  than  peijury;  no  greater  oath  than  that 
«f  a  coronation.  I  leave  it:  it  is  too  great  to 
aggravate. 

Your  menace,  that  if  there  were  a  Builingbroke, 
«r  I  cannot  tell  what,  there  were  matter  fbr  him, 
is  a  very  seditions  passage.  You  know  well, 
that  howsoever  Henry  the  Fourth's  act,  by  a  secret 
providence  of  God,  prevailed,  yet  it  was  but  a 
usurpation ;  and  if  it  were  possible  for  such  a  one 
to  be  this  day,  wherewith  it  seems  your  dreams 
are  troubled,  I  do  not  doubt,  his  end  would  be 


upon  the  block;  and  that  he  would  sooner  have 
the  ravens  sit  upon  his  head  at  London  bridge, 
than  the  crown  at  Westminster.  And  it  is  not 
your  interlacing  of  your  "  Grod  forbid,"  that  will 
salve  these  seditious  speeches ;  neither  could  it 
be  a  forewarning,  because  the  matter  was  past 
and  not  revocable,  but  a  very  stirring  up  and 
incensing  of  the  people.  If  I  ^ould  say  to  you, 
for  example,  «<If  these  times  were  like  some 
former  times,  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  or  some  other 
times,  (which  God  forbid !)  Mr.  I.  S.,  it  would 
cost  you  your  life ;  I  am  sure  you  would  not  think 
this  to  be  a  gentle  warning,  but  rather  that  I 
incensed  the  court  against  you. 

And  for  your  comparison  with  Richard  U.,  I 
see  you  follow  the  example  of  ^em  that  brought 
him  upon  the  stage,  and  into  print,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  a  most  prudent  and  admirable 
queen.  But  let  me  entreat  you,  that  when  you 
will  speak  of  Queen  Elisabeth  or  King  James, 
you  would  compare  them  to  King  Henry  VU.,  or 
King  Edward  L,  or  some  other  parallels  to  which 
they  are  alike.  And  this  I  would  wish  both  you 
and  all  to  take  heed  of,  how  you  speak  seditious 
matter  in  parables,  or  by  tropes  or  examples. 
There  is  a  thing  in  an  indictment  called  an 
innendo ;  you  must  beware  how  you  beckon  or 
make  signs  upon  the  king  in  a  dangerous  sense ; 
but  I  will  contain  myself,  and  press  this  no  &rdier. 
I  may  hold  you  for  turbulent  or  presumptuous ; 
but  I  hope  you  are  not  disloyal :  yon  are  graciously 
and  mercifully  dealt  with.  And,  tiierefore,  having 
now  opened  to  my  lords,  and,  as  I  think,  to  your 
own  heart  and  conscience,  the  principal  part  of 
your  offence,  which  concerns  the  king,  I  leave  the 
rest,  which  concerns  the  law,  parliament,  and  the 
subjects  that  have  given,  to  Mr.  Serjeant  and  Mr 
Solicitor. 
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IN  THE  STAR  CHAMBER,  TENTH  NOVEMBER,  1615. 


The  offence  wherewith  I  shall  charge  the  three 
offenders  at  the  bar,  is  a  misdemeanor  of  a  high 
natore,  tending  to  the  defacing  and  scandal  of 
Justice  in  a  great  canse  capital.  The  particular 
charge  is  this : 


The  king  amongst  many  his  princely  virtues  is 
known  to  excel  in  that  proper  yirtoe  of  the  impe- 
rial throne,  which  is  justice.  It  is  a  royal  virtue, 
which  doth  employ  the  other  three  cardinal  virtues 
in  her  service :  wisdom  to  discover,  and  disoem 
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nocent  or  innocent;  fortitade  to  prosecnte  and 
execnte;  temperance,  so  to  carry  justice  as  it  be 
not  passionate  in  the  pursuit,  nor  confused  in 
inyolving  persons  upon  light  suspicion,  nor  pre- 
cipitate in  time.  For  this  his  majesty's  virtue  of 
justice,  God  hath  of  late  raised  an  occasion,  and 
erected,  as  it  were,  a  stage  or  theatre,  much  to 
his  honour,  far  him  to  show  it,  and  act  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  untimely  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  and  therein  cleansing  the  land  from 
blood.  For,  my  lords,  if  blood  spilt  pure  doth 
cry  to  hearen  in  God*s  ears,  much  more  blood 
defiled  with  poison. 

This  great  work  of  his  majesty's  justice,  the 
more  excellent  it  is,  your  lordships  will  soon 
conclude  the  greater  is  the  offence  of  any  that 
hare  sought  to  affront  it  or  traduce  it.  And, 
therefore,  before  I  descend  unto  the  charge  of 
these  offenders,  I  will  set  before  your  lordships, 
the  weight  of  that  which  they  have  sought  to 
impeach ;  speaking  somewhat  of  the  general 
crime  of  impoisonment,  and  then  of  the  particular 
circumstances  of  this  fact  upon  Overbury ;  and, 
thirdly,  and  chiefly,  of  the  king's  great  and  worthy 
care  and  carriage  in  this  business. 

The  offence  of  impoisonment  is  most  truly 
figured  in  that  device  or  description,  which  was 
made  of  the  nature  of  one  of  the  Roman  tyrants, 
that  he  was  <«  lutum  sanguine  maceratum,*'  mire 
mingled  or  cemented  with  blood :  for,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  highest  offences  in  guiltiness,  so  it  is  the 
basest  of  all  others  in  the  mind  of  the  offenders. 
Treasons  «*  magnum  aliquid  spectant:"  they  aim 
at  great  things ;  but  this  is  vile  and  base.  I  tell 
your  lordships  what  I  have  noted,  that  in  all 
God's  book,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
I  ^nd  examples  of  all  other  offences  and  offenders 
in  the  world,  but  not  any  one  of  an  impoisonment 
or  an  impoisoner.  I  find  mention  of  fear  of 
casual  impoisonment:  when  the  wild  vine  was 
shred  into  the  pot,  they  came  complaining  in  a 
fearful  manner;  Master,  "mors  in  olla."  And  I 
find  mention  of  poisons  of  beasts  and  serpents ; 
"  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips."  But  I 
find  no  example  in  the  book  of  God  of  impoison- 
ment. I  have  sometimes  thought  of  the  words  in 
the  psalm,  "let  their  table  be  made  a  snare." 
Which  certainly  is  most  true  of  impoisonment ; 
for  the  table,  the  daily  bread,  for  which  we  pray, 
is  turned  to  a  deadly  snare :  but,  I  think  rather, 
that  that  was  meant  of  the  treachery  of  friends 
that  were  participant  of  the  same  table. 

But  let  us  go  on.  It  is  an  offence,  my  lords, 
that  hath  the  two  spurs  of  offending;  "spes 
perficiendi,"  and  "spes  celandi:"  it  is  easily 
committed,  and  easily  concealed. 

It  is  an  offence  that  is  "  tanquam  sagitta  nocte 
volans;"  it  is  the  arrow  that  flies  by  night  It 
discerns  not  whom  it  hits :  for  many  times  the 
poison  is  laid  for  one,  and  the  other  takes  it ;  as 
in  Sanders's  case,  where  the  poisoned  apple  was 


laid  for  the  mother,  and  was  taken  up  by  tbs- 
child,  and  killed  the  child  :  and  so  in  that  noto- 
rious case,  whereupon  the  statute  of  22  Henry 
Vin.,  chap.  9,  was  made,  where  the  intent  being 
to  poison  but  one  or  two,  poison  was  put  into  a 
little  vessel  of  barm  that  stood  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  house ;  of  which  baim 
pottage  or  gruel  was  made,  wherewith  seventsen 
of  the  bishop's  family  were  poisoned :  nay,  diver» 
of  the  poor  that  came  to  the  bishop's  gate,  and 
had  the  broken  pottage  in  alms,  were  likewise 
poisoned.  And,  therefore,  if  any  man  will  com- 
fort himself,  or  think  with  himself.  Here  is  great 
talk  of  impoisonment,  I  hope  I  am  safe;  for  I 
have  no  enemies;  nor  I  have  nothing  that  any 
body  should  long  for :  Why,  that  is  all  one;  for 
he  may  sit  at  table  by  one  for  whom  poison  is 
prepared,  and  have  a  drench  of  his  cup,  or  of  his 
pottage. 

And  so,  as  the  poet  saith,  "concidit  infelix 
alieno  vulnere ;"  he  may  die  another  man's  death. 
And,  therefore,  it  was  most  gravely,  and  judi- 
ciously, and  properly  provided  by  that  statute, 
that  impoisonment  should  be  high  treason;  be- 
cause whatsoever  offence  tendeth  to  the  utter 
subversion  and  dissolution  of  human  society,  is 
in  the  nature  of  high  treason. 

Lastly,  it  is  an  offence  that  I  may  truly  say  of 
it,  "  non  est  nostri  generis,  nee  sanguinis."  It  is, 
thanks  be  to  God,  rare  in  the  isle  of  Britain :  it  is 
neither  of  our  country,  nor  of  our  church ;  you 
may  find  it  in  Rome  or  Italy.  There  is  a  region, 
or  perhaps  a  religion  for  it:  and  if  it  should  come 
amongst  us,  certainly  it  were  better  living  in  a 
wilderness  than  in  a  court 

For  the  particular  fact  upon  Overbury.  First, 
for  the  person  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury :  I  knew 
the  gentleman.  It  is  true,  his  mind  was  great, 
but  it  moved  not  in  any  good  order;  yet,  certainly 
it  did  commonly  fly  at  good  things;  and  the 
greatest  fault  that  I  ever  heard  of  him,  was,  that 
he  made  his  friend  his  idol.  But  I  leave  him  as 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

But  take  him  as  he  was,  the  king's  prisoner  in 
the  tower;  and  then  see  how  the  case  stands.  In 
that  place  the  state  is  as  it  were  respondent  to 
make  good  the  body  of  a  prisoner.  And,  if  any 
thing  happen  to  him  there,  it  may,  though  not  in 
this  case,  yet  in  some  others,  make  an  aspersion 
and  reflection  upon  the  state  itself.  For  the  per- 
son is  utterly  out  of  his  own  defence ;  his  own 
care  and  providence  can  serve  him  nothing.  He 
is  in  custody  and  preservation  of  law ;  and  we  . 
have  a  maxim  in  our  law,  as  my  lords  the  judges 
know,  that  when  a  state  is  in  preservation  of  law^ 
nothing  can  destroy  it,  or  hurt  it  And  €rod 
forbid  but  the  like  should  be  for  the  persons  of 
those  that  are  in  custody  of  law;  and  therefore' 
this  was  a  circumstance  of  great  aggravation. 

Xastly,  to  have  a  man  chased  to  death  in  such 
manner,  as  it  appears  now  by  matter  of  record ;, 
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*€br  other  priracy  of  the  canae  I  know  not,  by 
pdson  after  poison;  first  roseaker,  then  arsenic, 
then  mercory  sublimate,  then  sublimate  ^gun ;  it 
18  a  thing  would  astonish  man's  nature  to  hear  it. 
The  poets  feign,  that  the  Furies  had  whips,  that 
th^  were  coided  with  poisonous  snakes ;  and  a 
man  would  think  that  this  were  the  rery  case,  to 
hare  a  man  tied  to  a  post,  and  to  scourge  him  to 
death  with  snakes ;  for  so  may  truly  be  termed 
dirersity  of  poisons. 

Now  I  will  come  to  that  which  is  the  principal ; 
that  is,  his  majesty's  princely,  yea,  and,  as  I  may 
tmly  term  it,  sacred  proceeding  in  this  cause. 
Wherein  I  will  speak  of  the  temper  of  his  justice, 
and  then  of  the  strength  thereof. 

First,  it  pleased  my  lord  chief  justice  to  let  me 
know,  that  which  I  heard  with  great  comfort, 
which  was  the  charge  that  his  majesty  gave  to 
himself  first,  and  afterwards  to  the  commissioners 
in  this  case,  worthy  certainly  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  wherein  his  majesty  did  forerank 
and  make  it  his  prime  direction,  that  it  should  be 
carried,  without  touch  to  any  that  was  innocent; 
nay,  more,  not  only  without  impeachment,  but 
without  aspersion :  which  was  a  most  noble  and 
princely  caution  from  his  majesty ;  for  men's  re- 
putations are  tender  things,  and  ought  to  be,  like 
Christ's  coat,  without  seam.  And  it  was  the 
more  to  be  respected  in  this  case,  because  it  met 
with  two  great  persons;  a  nobleman  that  his 
majesty  had  favoured  and  advanced,  and  his  lady, 
"foeing  of  a  great  and  honourable  house :  though  I 
think  it  be  true  that  the  writers  say.  That  there  is 
no  pomegranate  so  fair  or  so  sound,  but  may 
have  a  perished  kernel.  Nay,  I  see  plainly,  that 
in  those  excellent  papers  of  his  majesty's  own 
handwriting,  being  as  so  many  beams  of  justice 
issuing  from  that  virtue  which  doth  shine  in  him; 
I  say,  I  see  it  was  so  evenly  carried,  without  pre- 
judice, whether  it  were  a  true  accusation  of  the 
one  part,  or  a  practice  of  a  false  accusation  on  the 
other,  as  showed  plainly  that  his  majesty's  judg- 
ment was  «'  tanquam  tabula  rasa,"  as  a  clean  pair 
of  tables,  and  his  ear  «*  tanquam  janua  aperta,"  as 
a  gate  not  side  open,  but  wide  open  to  truth,  as  it 
should  be  by  little  and  little  discovered.  Nay,  I 
see  plainly,  that,  at  the  first,  till  farther  light  did 
break  forth,  his  majesty  was  little  moved  with  the 
first  tale,  which  he  vouchsafeth  not  so  much  as 
the  name  of  a  tale ;  but  calleth  it  a  rumour,  which 
is  a  heedless  tale. 

As  for  the  strength  or  resolution  of  his  majesty's 
justice,  I  must  tell  your  lordships  plainly ;  I  do 
not  marvel  to  see  kings  thunder  out  justice  in 
cases  of  treason,  when  they  are  touched  them- 
selves; and  that  they  are  ««vindices  doloris 
proprii:"  but  that  a  king  should,  «*pro  amore 
justitis"  only,  contrary  to  the  tide  of  his  own 
affection,  for  the  preservation  of  his  people,  take 
such  care  of  a  cause  of  justice,  that  is  rare  and 
worthy  to  be  celebrated  far  and  near.    For,  I 


think,  I  may  truly  affirm,  that  there  was  never  in 
this  kingdom,  nor  in  any  other  kingdom,  the 
blood  of  a  private  gentleman  vindicated  ««oum 
tanto  motu  regni,"  or,  to  say  better,  <«cum  tanto 
plausu  regni."  If  it  had  concerned  the  king  or 
prince,  there  could  not  have  been  greater  nor 
better  commissioners  to  examine  it.  The  term 
hath  been  almost  turned  into  a  ««justitium,"  or 
vacancy;  the  people  themselves  being  m(»e 
willing  to  be  lookers  on  in  this  business,  than  to 
follow  their  own.  There  hath  been  no  care  of 
discovery  omitted,  no  moment  of  time  lost.  Andy 
therefore,  I  will  conclude  this  part  with  the  saying 
of  Solomon,  «« Gloria  Dei  celare  rem,  et  gloria 
regis  scrutari  rem."  And  his  majesty's  honour  is 
much  the  greater  for  that  he  hath  showed  to  the 
world  in  this  business,  as  it  ha^  relation  to  my 
Lord  of  Somerset,  whose  case  in  no  sort  I  do  pre? 
judge,  being  ignorant  of  the  secrets  of  the  cause, 
but  taking  him  as  the  law  takes  him  hitherto,  for 
a  subject,  I  say,  the  king  hath  to  his  great  honour 
showed,  that  were  any  man,  in  such  a  case  of 
blood,  as  the  signet  upon  his  right  hand,  as  the 
Scripture  says,  yet  would  he  put  him  ofil 

Now  will  I  come  to  the  particular  charge  of 
these  gentlemen,  whose  qualities  and  persons  I 
respect  and  love ;  for  they  are  all  my  particular 
friends :  but  now  I  can  only  do  this  duty  of  a 
friend  to  them,  to  make  them  know  their  foult  to 
the  full. 

And,  therefore,  first,  I  will  by  way  of  narrative 
declare  to  your  lordships  the  fact,  with  the  occa- 
sion of  it ;  then  you  shall  have  their  confessions 
read,  upon  which  you  are  to  proceed,  togedier 
with  some  collateral  testimonies  by  way  of 
aggravation :  and,  lastly,  I  will  note  imd  observe 
to  your  lordships  the  material  points  which  I  do 
insist  upon  for  their  charge,  and  so  leave  them  to 
their  answer :  and  this  I  will  do  very  briefly,  for 
the  case  is  not  perplexed. 

That  wretched  man,  Weston,  who  was  the  actor 
or  mechanical  party  in  this  impoisonment,  at  the 
first  day  being  indicted  by  a  very  substantial  jury 
of  selected  citizens,  to  the  number  of  nineteen, 
who  found  •*  billa  vera,"  yet,  nevertheless,  at  the 
first  stood  mute :  but  after  some  days'  intermis- 
sion, it  pleased  God  to  cast  out  the  dumb  devil, 
and  that  he  did  put  himself  upon  his  trial ;  and 
was,  by  a  jury  also  of  great  value,  upon  his  con- 
fession, and  other  testimonies,  found  guilty:  so 
as  thirty-one  sufficient  jurors  have  passed  upon 
him.  Whereupon  judgment  and  execution  was 
awarded  against  him.  After  this,  being  in  pre- 
paration for  another  world,  he  sent  for  Sir  John 
Overbury's  father,  and  falling  down  upon  his 
knees,  with  great  remorse  and  compunction,  asked 
him  forgiveness.  Afterwards,  again,  of  his  own 
motion,  desired  to  have  his  like  prayer  of  forgive- 
ness recommended  to  his  mother,  who  was  ab- 
sent. And  at  both  times,  out  of  the  abundance  of 
his  hearty  confessed  tiiat  he  was  to  die  jusUy,  and 
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tktt  he  was  w^thy  of  death.  And  aftert  agaiiiy  at 
hie  execatioii,  which  is  a  kind  of  sealing-time  of 
confessions,  eren  at  the  point  of  death,  although 
there  were  tempters  about  him,  as  you  shall  hear 
by-and-by,  yet  he  did  again  confirm  publicly, 
that  his  examinations  were  true,  and  that  he  had 
been  Justly  and  honourably  dealt  with.  Here  is 
the  narratiye,  which  induceth  the  charge.  The 
charge  itself  is  this. 

Mr.  L.,  whose  offence  stands  alone  single,  the 
ofience  of  the  other  two  being  in  consort;  and 
yet  all  three  meeting  in  their  end  and  centre, 
which  was  to  interrupt  or  deface  this  excellent 
piece  of  justioe ;  Mr.  L.,  I  say,  meanwhile  be- 
tween Weston's  standing  mute  and  his  trial, 
takes  upon  him  to  make  a  most  fidse,  odious,  and 
libelloas  relation,  containing  as  many  untruths  as 
lines,  and  sets  it  down  in  writing  with  his  own 
hand,  and  delirera  it  to  Mr.  Henry  Gibb,  of  the 
bed-chamber,  to  be  put  into  the  king's  hand ;  in 
which  writing  he  doth  felsify  and  penrert  all  that 
was  done  the  first  day  at  the  arraignment  of 
Weston ;  turning  the  pike  and  point  of  his  impu- 
tations principally  upon  my  Lord  Chief  Justioe  of 
England ;  whose  name,  thus  occurring,  I  cannot 
pass  by,  and  yet  I  cannot  skill  to  flatter.  But 
this  I  will  say  of  him,  and  I  would  say  as  much 
to  ages,  if  I  should  write  a  story ;  that  never  man's 
person  and  his  place  were  better  met  in  a  business, 
than  my  Lord  Coke  and  my  lord  chief  justice,  in 
the  cause  of  Oyerfoury. 

Now,  my  lords,  in  this  offence  of  M.  L.,  for 
the  particulars  of  these  slanderous  articles,  I  will 
obsenre  them  unto  you  when  the  writings  and 
examinations  are  read ;  for  I  do  not  love  to  set  the 
gloss  before  the  text.  But,  in  general,  I  note  to 
your  lordships,  firet,  the  person  of  M.  L.  I  know 
he  is  a  Scotch  gentleman,  and  thereby  more  igno- 
rant of  our  laws  and  forms :  but  I  cannot  tell 
whether  this  doth  extenuate  his  fault  in  respect 
o?  igrnoranoe,  or  aggrarate  it  much,  in  respect  of 
pf&sumption;  that  he  would  meddle  in  that  that 
he  understood  not :  but  I  doubt  it  came  not  out 
of  his  quirer :  some  other  man's  cunning  wrought 
upon  this  man's  boldness.  Secondly,  I  may  note 
unto  you  the  greatness  of  the  cause,  wherein  he, 
being  a  priVate  mean  gentleman,  did  presume  to 
deal.  M.  L.  could  not  but  know  to  what  great 
and  grave  commissioners  the  king  had  committed 
this  cause ;  and  that  his  majesty  in  his  wisdom 
would  expect  return  of  all  things  from  them  to 
whose  trust  he  had  committed  this  business.  For  it 
is  the  part  of  commissioners,  as  well  to  report  the 
business,  as  to  manage  the  business;  and  then  his 
majesty  might  have  been  sure  to  have  had  all  things 
well  weigiiuBd,  and  truly  informed :  and,  therefore, 
it  should  have  been  far  from  M.  L.  to  havo  pre- 
sumed to  have  put  forth  his  hand  to  so  high  and 
tender  a  business,  which  was  not  to  be  touched  but 
by  employed  hands.    Thirdly,  I  note  to  your  lord- 


ships^  that  this  infusion  of  a  slander  into  a  king'r 
ear,  is  of  all  forms  of  libels  and  slandere  the  worst. 
It  is  true,  that  kings  may  keep  secret  ^eirinibnft- 
ations,  and  then  no  man  ought  to  inquire  after 
them,  while  they  are  shrined  in  their  breast.  But 
where  a  king  is  pleased  that  a  man  shall  answer 
for  his  &lse  information;  there,  I  say,  the  fiadse 
information  to  a  king  exceeds  in  ofience  the  fiaJse 
information  of  any  other  kind;  being  &  kind, 
since  we  are  in  a  matter  of  poison,  of  impMson- 
ment  of  a  king's  ear.  And  thus  much  for  ^m 
offence  oi  M.  L. 

For  tiie  offence  of  &  W.  and  H.  L,  which  I 
said  was  in  consort,  it  was  shortly  this.  At  the 
time  and  place  of  the  execution  of  Weston,  to 
su|^lant  his  Christian  resolution,  and  to  scandal* 
ize  the  justice  already  past,  and  perhqw  to  cot 
off  the  thread  of  that  which  is  to  come,  these- 
gentlemen,  with  others,  oame  mounted  on  horsei- 
back,  and  in  a  ruffling  and  facing  manner  put 
theniMlves  forward  to  re-examine  Weston  upon 
questions:  and  what  questions t  Directly  cross 
to  that  that  had  been  tried  and  judged.  For  what 
was  the  point  tried  t  That  Weston  had  poisoned 
Overbury.  What  was  S.  W.'s  question!  Whe- 
thw  Weston  did  poison  Overbury  or  no  t  A  con» 
tradietory  directly  :  Weston  answered  only,  that 
he  did  him  wrong;  and  turmug  to  the  sheriff, 
said.  You  promised  me  I  should  not  be  troubled 
at  this  time.  Nevertheless,  he  pressed  him  to 
answer ;  saying  he  desired  to  know  it,  that  he 
might  pray  with  him.  I  know  not  that  S.  W.  i» 
an  ecclesiastic,  that  he  should  out  any  man  firom. 
the  communion  of  preyor.  And  yet  for  all  this 
vexing  of  the  spirit  of  a  poor  man,  now  in  the 
gates  of  death ;  Weston,  nevertheless,  stood  con- 
stant, and  said,  I  die  not  unworthily;  my  lord 
chief  justice  hath  my  mind  under  my  hand,  and 
he  is  an  honourable  and  just  judge.  This  is  S» 
W.  his  offence. 

For  H.  I.,  he  was  not  so  much  a  questionist; 
but  wrought  upon  the  other's  questions,  and,  like 
a  kind  of  confessor,  wished  him  to  discharge  his 
conscience,  and  to  satisfy  the  world.  What 
world  ?  I  marvel !  it  was  sure  the  world  at  Ty-^ 
burn.  For  the  world  at  Guildhall,  and  the  world 
at  London,  was  satisfied  before ;  *'  teste"  the  bells 
that  rung.  But  men  have  got  a  fashion  now-a- 
days,  that  two  or  three  busy-bodies  will  take  upon 
them  the  name  of  the  world,  and  broach  their 
own  conceits,  as  if  it  were  a  general  opinion. 
Well,  what  moret  When  they  could  not  work 
upon  Weston,  then  H.  I.  in  an  indignation  turn, 
ed  about  his  horse,  when  the  oUier  was  turning 
over  the  ladder,  and  said,  he  was  sorry  for  such 
a  conclusion;  that  was,  to  have  the  state  ho- 
noured or  justified ;  but  others  took  and  reported 
his  words  in  another  degree :  but  that  I  leave, 
seeing  it  is  not  confessed. 

H.  L,  his  offence  had  another  appendix,  before 
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tiiis  in  time;  which  was,  that  at  the  day  of  the 
rerdict  given  up  by  the  jury,  he  also  woold  nee 
give  his  rerdidt,  saying  openly,  that  if  he  vmk 
of  the  Jary,  he  would  doubt  what  to  do.  Many, 
he  saith,  he  cannot  tell  well  whether  he  spake 
this  before  the  Jury  had  given  up  the  verdict,  or 
after;  wherein  there  is  little  gained.  For  whe- 
ther H.  I.  -wme  a  pre-juror  or  a  postjuror,  the  one 
was  to  prejudge  the  jury,  the  other  as  to  taint  them. 
Of  the  ofiience  of  these  two  gentlemen  in  gene>- 
rai,  3rouT  lordships  must  give  me  leave  to  say, 
that  it  is  an  offence  greater  and  more  dangerous 
than  is  conceived.  I  know  well  that,  as  we  have 
no  Spani^  inquisitions,  nor  justice  in  a  comer; 
so  we  have  no  gagging  of  men's  mouths  at  their 
death :  bat  that  they  may  speak  freely  at  the  last 
hour ;  bnt  then  it  must  come  from  the  free  motion 
of  the  party,  not  by  temptation  of  questions. 


The  questioBS  that  are  to  be  a^^ed  ought  ti> 
\end  to  fiother  revealing  of  their  own  or  othess 
guiltiness ;  but  to  use  a  question  in  the  nature  of 
a  false  interrogatory,  to  &bify  that  which  b  <«res 
judicata,"  is  intolerable.  For  tiliat  were  to  ereet 
a  court  of  commission  of  review  at  TyburUt 
against  the  King's  Bench  at  Westminster.  And, 
besides,  it  ia  a  thing  vain  and  idle :  for  if  they 
answer  according  to  tiie  judgment  past,  it  adds 
no  credit;  or  if  it  be  eontrarytit  derogateth  no. 
thing :  but  yet  it  subjeeteth  the.  majesty  of  jnatioe 
to  popular  and  vulgar  talk  and  opinion. 

My  lords,  these  are  great  and  daioigerous  of- 
fences; for  if  we  do  not  maintain  justice,  justiee 
will  not  maintain  us. 

But  now  your  lordships  shall  hear  the-  examl* 
nations  themselves,  upon  whieh  I  shall  haveoe- 
casion  to  note  soom  particnlar  things,  &c. 


A  CHARGE  DELIVERED 
BY  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

THE  KINO'S  aOLICITOR^ENERAL, 

AT  THE 

ARRAIGNMENT  OF  THE  LORD  SANQUHAR, 

IN  THE  KING^  BENCH  AT  WESTMINSTER. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  Lord  Sanquhar,  a  Scotch  nobleman,  havinf ,  in  private  revenf  e,  inbomed  Robert  Carlile  to  mnrder  John  Tamer, 
Baiter  of  fencoi  thought,  by  hie  freatneee,  to  have  borne  it  out ;  but  the  king,  reepectfaig  nothing  lo  maeh  as  Jostiee,  wooM 
•ot  folfer  nobility  to  be  a  shelter  for  TiUany ;  but,  aceotding  to  law,  on  the  Mth  of  June,  lOlS,  the  said  Lord  Sanquhar, 
haviaf  boon  arraign^  and  condenned,  by  the  name  of  Robert  Creighton,  Esq.,  wae,  before  Westmineter-liall  Gate,  executed, 
where  he  died  very  penitent.  At  whose  arraignment  my  Lord  Bacon,  then  solicitor-general  to  King  James,  made  this 
speech  following: 


lif  litis  came  of  life  and  death,  the  jary's  part 
is  in  effeet  discharged ;  for  after  a  frank  and  fonnal 
confession,  their  lahonr  is  at  an  end:  so  that 
what  hath  heen  said  hy  Mr.  Attorney,  or  shall 
be  said  by  myself,  is  rather  cmirenient  than  ne- 
cessary. 

My  Lord  Sanquhar,  yonr  faalt  is  great,  and 
cannot  be  extenuated,  and  it  need  not  be  aggra- 
vated; and  if  it  needed,  yon  have  made  so  full 
an  anatomy  of  it  out  of  your  own  feeling,  as  it 
cannot  be  matched  by  myself,  or  any  man  else, 
out  of  conceit;  so  as  that  part  of  aggravation  I 
leave.  Nay,  more,  this  Christian  and  penitent 
course  of  yours  draws  me  thus  fer,  that  I  will 


agree,  in  some  sort  extenuates  it;  for  certainly,, 
as  even  in  extreme  evils  there  are  degrees;  so 
this  particular  of  your  oflbnce  is  such  as,  though 
it  be  foul  spilling  of  blood,  jei  there  are  mor» 
foul :  for  if  you  had  sought  to  take  away  a  man's 
life  for  his  vineyard,  as  Ahab  did;  or  for  envy, 
as  Cain  did ;  or  to  possess  his  bed,  as  David  did ; 
8U]«ly  the  murder  had  been  more  odious. 

Your  temptation  was  revenge,  which  the  more 
natural  it  is  to  man,  the  more  have  laws  both  di- 
vme  and  human  souglu  to  repress  it;  <«  Mihi  vin» 
dicta."  But  in  one  thing  you  and  I  shall  never 
agree,  that  generous  spirits,  you  say,  are  hard  to 
forgive :  no,  contrariwise,  generous  and  magna-^ 
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iiiiii<mt  minds  tte  readieet  to  foigire;  and  it  is  a 
weakness  and  impotency  of  mind  to  be  unable  to 
forgive; 


"Oofpon 


Miii  Ml  pnMtraiM  leonl.' 


Bat,  howsoerer,  muideis  maj  arise  from  soto- 
ral  motives,  less  or  more  odioos,  yet  the  law  both 
of  God  and  man  inrolres  them  in  one  degree, 
and,  therefore,  you  may  read  that  in  Joab's  case, 
which  was  a  murder  upon  revenge,  and  matcheth 
with  your  case ;  he,  for  a  dear  brother,  and  you 
for  a  dear  part  of  your  own  body ;  yet  there  was 
a  severe  charge  given,  it  should  not  be  unpu- 
nished. 

And  certainly  the  circumstance  of  time  is  heavy 
upon  you :  it  is  upw  five  years  since  this  unfor- 
tunate man  Turner,  be  it  upon  accident,  or  be  it 
upon  despite,  gave  the  provocation,  which  was 
the  seed  of  your  malice.  All  passions  are  suaged 
with  time:  love,  hatred,  grief;  all  fire  itself  bums 
out  with  time,  if  no  new  fuel  be  put  to  it.  There- 
fore,  for  you  to  have  been  in  the  gall  of  bitterness 
so  long,  and  to  have  been  in  a  restless  chase  of 
this  blood  so  many  years,  is  a  strange  example ; 
and  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  that  I  conceive  you 
have  sucked  those  affisctions  of  dwelling  in  nuu 
lice,  rather  out  of  Italy  and  outlandish  manners, 
where  you  have  conversed,  than  out  of  any  part 
of  this  island,  England  or  Scotland. 

But  ^t  which  is  fittest  for  me  to  spend  time 
in,  the  matter  being  confessed,  is  to  set  forth  and 
magnify  to  the  hearers,  the  Justice  of  this  day ; 
first  of  God,  and  then  of  the  king. 

My  lord,  you  have  friends  and  entertainments 
in  foreign  parts ;  it  had  been  an  easy  thing  for 
you  to  set  Carlile,  or  some  other  bloodhound  on 
work,  when  your  person  had  been  beyond  the 
seas ;  and  so  this  news  might  have  come  to  you 
in  a  packet,  and  you  might  have  looked  on  how 
the  storm  would  pass:  but  God  bereaved  you  of 
this  foresight,  and  closed  you  here  under  the 
hand  of  a  khig  that,  though  abundant  in  clemency, 
yet  is  no  less  zealous  of  justice. 

Again,  when  you  came  in  at  Lambeth,  you 
might  have  persisted  in  the  denial  of  the  procure- 
ment of  the  fact ;  Carlile,  a  resolute  man,  might 
perhaps  have  cleared  you,  for  they  that  are  reso- 
lute in  mischief,  are  commonly  obstinate  in  con- 
cealing the  procurers,  and  so  nothing  should  have 
been  against  you  but  presumption.  But  then 
ulso,  God,  to  take  away  all  obstruction  of  justice, 
gave  you  the  grace,  which  ought  indeed  to  be 
more  true  comfcnt  to  you,  than  any  device  where- 
by you  might  have  eso^>ed,  to  maJce  a  clear  and 
plain  confession. , 

Other  impediments  there  were,  not  a  few, 
which  might  have  been  an  interruption  to  this 


day*s  justice,  had  not  God  in  his  providence 
femoved  them. 

But,  now  that  I  have  given  God  the  h<mour,  let 
me  give  it  likewise  where  it  is  next  due,  which 
is  to  the  king  our  sovereign. 

This  murder  was  no  sooner  committed,  and 
brought  to  his  majesty's  ears,  but  his  just  indig- 
nation, wherewith  he  first  was  moved,  cast  itself 
into  a  great  deal  of  care  and  providence  to  have 
justice  done.  First  came  forth  his  proclamation, 
somewhat  of  a  rare  form,  and  devised,  and  in 
effect  dictated  by  his  majesty  himself;  and  by 
that  he  did  prosecute  the  offenders,  as  it  were 
with  the  breath  and  blast  of  his  mouth.  Then  did 
his  majesty  stretch  forth  his  long  arms,  for  kings 
have  long  arms  when  they  will  extend  ^lem,  one 
of  them  to  the  sea,  where  he  took  hold  of  Giey 
shipped  for  Sweden,  who  gave  the  first  lig^t  of 
testimony ;  the  other  arm  to  Scotland,  and  took 
hold  of  Carlile,  ere  he  was  warm  in  bis  house, 
and  brought  him  the  length  of  his  kingdom  under 
such  safe  watch  and  custody,  as  he  could  have 
no  means  to  escape,  no,  nor  to  mischief  himself, 
no,  nor  learn  any  lessons  to  stand  mute ;  in  which 
cases,  perhaps,  this  day's  justice  might  have 
received  a  stop.  So  that  I  may  conclude  his  ma- 
jesty hath  showed  himself  God's  true  lieutenant, 
and  that  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  but  the 
English,  Scottish,  nobleman,  fencer,  are  to  him 
alike  in  respect  of  justice. 

Nay,  I  must  say  farUier,  that  his  majesty  hath 
had,  in  this,  a  kind  of  prophetical  spirit;  for  what 
time  Carlile  and  Grey,  and  you,  my  lord,  your- 
self, were  fled  no  man  knew  whither,  to  the  four 
winds,  ihe  king  ever  spake  in  a  confident  and 
undertaking  manner,  that  wheresoever  the  offend- 
ers were  in  Europe,  he  would  produce  them  forth 
to  justice ;  of  which  noble  word  God  hath  made 
him  master. 

Lastly,  I  will  conclude  towards  you,  my  lord, 
that  though  your  offence  hath  been  great,  yet, 
your  confession  hath  been  free,  and  your  beha- 
viour and  speech  full  of  discretion;  and  this 
shows,  that  though  you  could  not  resist  the 
tempter,  yet  you  bear  a  Christian  and  generous 
mind,  answerable  to  the  noble  fiunily  of  which 
you  are  descended.  This  I  commend  unto  you, 
and  to  take  it  to  be  an  assured  token  of  God's 
mercy  and  favour,  in  respect  whereof  all  worldly 
things  are  but  trash ;  and  so  it  is  fit  for  you,  as 
your  stats  now  is,  to  account  them.  And  this  is 
all  I  will  say  for  the  preeent 

INote^  The  reader,  for  his  fuller  information  in 
this  story  of  die  Lord  Sanquhar,  is  desired  to 
peruse  the  case  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Lord 
Coke's  Reports ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  whole 
series  of  the  murder  and  trial  is  exactly  related.] 
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Tbb  treason  wherewith  this  man  standeth 
^diarged,  is,  for  the  kind  and  nature  of  it,  ancient, 
as  aneient  as  there  is  any  law  of  England ;  but  in 
the  particular,  late  and  upstart :  and,  again,  in  the 
manner  and  boldness  of  the  present  case,  new, 
and  almost  unheard  of  till  this  man.  Of  what 
mind  he  is  now,  I  know  not;  but  I  take  him  as 
he  was,  and  as  he  standeth  charged.  For,  high 
treason  is  not  written  in  ice ;  that  when  the  body 
lelenteth,  the  impression  should  go  away. 

In  this  cause  the  evidence  itself  will  spend 
little  time :  time,  therefore,  will  be  best  spent  in 
inning  fully  the  nature  of  this  treason,  with  the 
eircumstanoes  thereof;  because  the  example  is 
more  than  the  man.  I  think  good,  therefore,  by 
way  of  inducement  and  declaration  in  this  cause, 
to  open  unto  the  court,  juiy,  and  hearers,  five 
things. 

The  first  is,  the  clemency  of  the  king ;  because 
it  is  news,  and  a  kind  of  rarity  to  have  a  pro- 
ceeding in  this  place  upon  treason :  and,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  marvelled  by  some,  why,  aAer  so  long 
an  intennissioB,  it  should  light  upon  this  fellow ; 
being  a  person  but  contemptible,  a  kind  of  veno- 
mous fiy,  and  a  hangby  of  the  seminaries. 

The  second  is,  the  nature  of  this  treasoQ,  as 
^oonceniing  the  fact,  which,  of  all  kinds  of  com- 
passing the  king's  dea^,  I  hold  to  be  the  most 
perilous,  and  as  much  differing  firom  other  eon- 
apiracies,  as  the  lifting  up  of  a  thousand  hands 
against  the  king,  like  the  giant  Briareus,  diSers 
from  lifting  up  one  or  a  few  hands. 

The  third  point  that  I  will  speak  unto  is,  the 
doctrine  or  opinion,  which  is  the  ground  of  this 
treason ;  wherein  I  will  not  argue  or  speak  like  a 
divine  or  scholar,  but  as  a  man  bred  in  a  civil 
life;  and,  to  speak  plainly,  I  hold  the  opinion  to 
be  such,  that  deserveth  rather  detestation  Uiui 
contestation. 

The  fourth  point  is,  the  degree  of  this  man's 
offence,  which  is  more  presumptuous,  than  I  havo 
known  any  other  to  have  fallen  into  in  this  kind, 
and  hath  a  greater  overflow  of  malice  and  treason. 

And,  fifthly,  I  will  remove  somewhat  that  may 
seem  to  qualify  and  extenuate  this  man's  offence ; 
in  that  he  hath  not  affirmed  simply  that  it  is  law- 
ful to  kill  the  king,  but  conditionally;  that,  if  the 
king  be  excommunicated,  it  is  lawful  to  kill  him : 
which  maketh  little  difference  either  in  law  or  perU. 
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For  the  king's  clemency,  I  have  said  it  ci  late 
upon  a  good  occasion,  and  I  still  speak  it  with 
comfort:  I  have  now  served  his  majesty's  soli- 
citor and  attorney  eight  years  and  better;  yet, 
this  is  the  firet  time  that  ever  I  gave  in  evidence 
against  a  traitor  at  this  bar,  or  any  other.  Thone 
hath  not  wanted  matter  in  that  party  of  the  sub- 
jects whence  this  kind  of  offence  floweth,  to 
irritate  the  king :  he  hath  been  irritated  by  the 
powder  of  treason,  which  ^ight  have  turned 
judgment  into  fury.  He  hath  been  irritated  by 
wicked  and  monstrous  libels ;  irritated  by  a  gene- 
ral insolency  and  presumption  in  the  Papists 
throughout  the  land ;  and,  yet,  I  see  his  majesty 
keepeth  Cesar's  rule :  «^  Nil  male,  quam  eoe  esse 
similes  sui,  et  me  mei."  He  leaveth  them  to  be 
like  themselves;  and  he  remaineth  like  himself, 
and  striveth  to  overcome  evil  with  goodness.  A 
strange  thing,  bloody  opinions,  bloody  doctrines, 
bloody  examples,  and  yet,  the  government  still 
unstained  with  blood.  As  for  this  Owen  that  is 
brought  in  question,  though  his  pereon  be  in  his 
condition  contemptible ;  yet,  we  see  by  miserable 
examples,  that  these  wretches,  which  are  but  the 
scum  of  the  earth,  have  been  able  to  stir  earth- 
quakes by  murdering  princes ;  and,  if  it  were  in 
case  of  contagion,  as  this  is  a  contagion  of  the 
heart  and  soul,  a  rascal  may  bring  in  a  plague 
into  the  city,  as  well  as  a  great  man:  so,  it  is  not 
the  person,  but  the  matter  that  is  to  be  consi- 
dered. 

For  the  treason  itself,  which  is  the  second 
point,  my  desire  is  to  open  it  in  the  depth  thereof, 
if  it  were  possible;  but,  it  is  bottomless:  I  said 
in  the  beginning,  that  this  treason,  in  the  nature 
of  it,  was  old.  It  is  not  of  the  treasons  whereof 
it  may  be  said,  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so. 
You  are  indicted,  Owen,  not  upon  any  statute 
made  against  the  pope's  supremacy,  or  other  mat- 
ten,  that  have  reference  to  religion ;  but  merely 
upon  that  law  which  was  bom  with  the  kingdom, 
and  was  law  even  in  superetitious  times,  when 
the  pope  was  received.  The  compassing  and 
imagining  of  the  king's  death  was  treason.  The 
statute  of  26  Edw.  HI.,  which  was  but  declara- 
tory, begins  with  this  article  as  the  capital  of 
capitals  in  treason,  and  of  all  others  the  most 
odious,  and  the  most  perilous:  and  so  the  civil 
law  saith,  <•  Gonjurationes  omnium  proditionum 
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odiosi8siiii0etperDicioeiwim».''  Against  hostile 
inrasions  and  the  adherence  of  snbjecta  to  ene- 
miee,  kings  can  arn^.  Rebellions  muki  go  oyer 
the  bodies  of  many  good  subjects  before  they  can 
hurt  the  king :  but  conspiracies  against  the  per- 
sons of  kings,  are  like  thunderbolts  that  s^e 
upon  the  sadden,  hardly  to  be  aToided.  «*  Major 
metas  a  singulis,"  saith  he,  *«  quam  ab  uniyersis.'* 
There  is  no  preparation  against  them :  and  that 
preparation  which  may  be  of  guard  or  custody,  is 
a  perpetual  misery.  And,  therefore,  they  that 
haye  written  of  the  priyilegee  of  ambassadors,  and 
of  the  amplitude  of  safe-conducts,  haye  defined, 
that,  if  an  ambassador,  or  a  man  that  cometh  in 
upon  the  highest  safe-conducts,  do  practise  matter 
of  sedition  in  a  state,  yet,  by  &e  law  of  nations, 
he  ought  to  be  remanded ;  but,  if  he  conspire 
against  the  life  of  a  prince  by  yiolence  or  poison, 
he  is  to  be  justiced:  «<Quia  odium  est  omni 
priyilegio  majus."  Nay,  eyen  amongst  enemies, 
and  in  the  most  deadly  wars,  yet,  neyertheless, 
conspiracy  and  assassination  of  princes  hath 
been  accounted  yillanous  and  execrable. 

The  manners  of  conspiring  and  compassing  the 
king's  death,  are  many :  but,  it  is  most  apparent, 
that  amongst  all  the  rest,  this  surmounteth.  First, 
because  it  is  grounded  upon  pretenoed  religion ; 
which  is  a  trumpet  that  inflameth  the  heart  and 
powers  of  a  man  with  daring  and  resolution  more 
than  any  thing  else.  Secondly,  it  is  the  hardest 
to  be  ayoided ;  for,  when  a  particular  conspiracy 
is  plotted  or  attempted  against  a  king  by  some 
one,  or  some  few  conspirators,  it  meets  with  a 
number  of  impediments.  Commonly,  he  that 
hath  the  head  to  deyise  it,  hath  not  the  heart  to 
undertake  it :  and  the  person  that  is  used,  some- 
times faileth  in  courage;  sometimes  fiiileth  in 
opportunity ;  sometimes  is  touched  with  remorse. 
But  to  publish  and  maintain,  that  it  may  be  law- 
ful for  any  man  liying  to  attempt  the  life  of  a 
king,  this  doctrine  is  a  yenemous  sop ;  or  as  a 
legion  of  malign  spirits,  or  a  uniyersal  tempta- 
tion, doth  enter  at  once  into  the  hearts  of  all  that 
are  any  way  prepared,  or  of  any  predisposition  to 
be  traitors ;  so  that  whatsoeyer  faileth  in  any  one, 
is  supplied  in  many.  If  one  man  jBadnt,  another 
will  dare :  if  one  man  hath  not  the  opportunity, 
another  hath ;  if  one  man  relent,  another  will  be 
desperate.  And,  thirdly,  particular  conspiracies 
haye  their  periods  of  time,  within  which,  if  they 
be  not  taken,  they  yanish ;  but  this  is  endless, 
and  importedi  perpetuity  of  springing  conspiracies. 
And  80  much  concerning  the  nature  of  the  fact. 

For  the  third  point,  which  is  the  doctrine ;  that 
upon  an  excommunication  of  the  pope,  with  sen- 
tence of  deposing,  a  king  by  any  eon  of  Adam 
may  be  slaughtered ;  and,  that  it  is  justice,  and 
no  murder ;  and,  that  their  subjects  are  absolyed 
of  their  allegiance,  and  the  kings  themselyes 
exposed  to  spoil  and  prey.  I  said  before,  that  I 
would  not  argue  the  subtlety  of  the  question :  it 


is  ra&er  to  be  spoken  to  by  way  of  accusation  of 
the  opinion  as  impious,  than  by  way  of  dispute 
of  it  as  doubtful.  Nay,  I  say,  it  deserreth  rather 
some  holy  war  or  league  amongst  all  Christian 
princes  of  either  religion,  for  the  extirpating  and 
rasing  of  the  opinion,  and  the  authors  thereof, 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  than  the  style  of  pen 
or  speech.  Therefore,  in  this  kind  I  will  speak 
to  it  a  few  words,  and  not  otherwise.  Nay,  I 
protest,  if  I  were  a  Papist,  I  should  say  as  much : 
nay,  I  should  speak  it,  perhaps,  with  more  indig- 
nation and  feeling.  For  this  horrible  opinion  is 
our  adyantage,  and  it  is  their  reproach,  and  will 
be  their  ruin. 

This  monster  of  opinion  is  to  be  accused  of 
three  most  eyident  and  most  miserable  slanders. 

First,  Of  the  slander  it  bringeth  to  &e  Christian 
faith,  being  a  plain  plantation  of  irreligion  and 
atheism. 

Secondly,  The  subyersion  which  it  introduceth 
into  all  policy  and  goyemment. 

Thirdly,  The  great  calamity  it  bringeth  upon 
Papists  themselyes ;  of  which  the  more  moderate 
sort,  as  men  misled,  are  to  be  pitied. 

For  the  first,  if  a  man  doth  yisit  &e  foul  and 
polluted  opinions,  customs,  or  practices  of  hea- 
thenism, Mahometanism,  and  heresy,  he  ^all 
find  they  do  not  attain  to  this  height.  Tnke  the 
examples  of  damnable  memory  amongst  the  hea- 
thens. The  proscriptions  in  Rome  of  Sylla,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Triumyirs,  what  were  iheyT 
They  were  but  of  a  finite  number  of  persons,  and 
those  not  many  that  were  exposed  unto  any  man's 
sword.  But  what  is  that  to  the  proscribing  of  a 
king,  and  all  that  shall  take  his  partt  And  what 
was  the  reward  of  a  soldier  that  amongst  them 
killed  one  of  the  proscribed  T  A  small  piece  of 
money.  But  what  is  now  the  reward  of  one  that 
shall  kill  a  king  ?  The  kingdom  of  heayen.  The 
custom  among  the  heathen  that  was  meet  scan- 
dalized was,  that  some  times  the  priest  sacrificed 
men ;  but  yet  you  shall  not  read  of  any  priest- 
hood that  sacrificed  kings. 

The  Mahometans  make  it  a  part  of  their  reli- 
gion to  propagate  their  sect  by  the  sword ;  but 
yet  still  by  honourable  wars,  neyer  by  yillanies 
and  secret  murders.  Nay,  I  find  that  the  Saracen 
prince,  of  whom  the  name  of  the  assassins  is 
deriyed,  which  had  diyers  yotaries  at  command- 
ment, which  he  sent  and  employed  to  the  killing 
of  diyers  princes  in  the  east,  by  one  of  whom 
Amurath  the  First  was  slain,  and  Edward  the  First 
of  England  was  wounded,  was  putdownand  rooted 
out  by  common  consent  of  the  Mahometan  princes 

The  Anabaptists,  it  is  true,  come  nearest.  For 
they  profess  the  pulling  down  of  magistrates :  and 
they  can  chant  the  psalm,  *<  To  bind  their  kings 
in  chains,  and  their  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron." 
This  is  the  glory  of  the  saints,  much  like  the 
temporal  authority  that  the  pope  challengeth  over 
princes.    But  this  is  the  difference,  that  that  is 
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a  fdrions  and  fiuiatical  futy,  and  tfak  is  a  sad  and 
solemn  mischief:  he  <«imagineth  mischief  as  a 
law  ;*'  a  law-like  mischief. 

As  foT  the  defence  which  they  do  make,  it  doth 
aggiarate  the  sin,  and  tameth  it  from  a  cruelty 
towards  man  to  a  blasphemy  towards  God.  For 
to  say  that  all  this  is  <«in  ordine  ad  spiritnale," 
and  to  a  good  end,  and  for  the  salTation  of  sonls ; 
it  is  directly  to  make  God  author  of  eril,  and  to 
draw  him  in  the  likeness  of  the  prince  of  darkness ; 
and  to  say  with  those  &at  Saint  Paul  speaketh 
of^  »  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come  thereof;" 
of  whom  the  apostle  saith  definitiTely,  *<  that 
their  damnation  is  just." 

For  the  destroying  of  government  uniyenally, 
it  is  most  evident,  that  it  is  not  the  case  of  Protes- 
tant princes  only,  but  of  Catholic  princes  like- 
wise ;  as  the  king  hath  excellently  set  forth.  Nay, 
it  is  not  the  case  of  princes  only,  but  of  all  sub- 
jects and  private  persons.  For,  touching  princes, 
let  history  be  perused,  what  hath  been  the  causes 
of  excommunication ;  and,  namely,  this  tumour  of 
it,  the  deposing  of  kings ;  it'  hath  not  been  for 
heresy  and  schism  alone,  but  for  collation  and  in- 
vestitures of  bishoprics  and  benefices,  intruding 
upon  ecdesiastical  possessions,  violating  of  any 
ecclesiastical  person  or  liberty.  Nay,  generally 
they  maintain  it,  that  it  may  be  for  any  sin :  so 
that  the  difference  wherein  their  doctors  vary, 
that  some  hold  that  the  pope  hath  his  temporal 
power  immediately,  and  others  but  **  in  ordine  ad 
spirituals,"  is  but  a  delusion  and  an  abuse.    For 


all  Cometh  to  one.  What  is  there  that  may  not 
be  made  spiritual  by  consequence:  especially 
when  he  that  giveth  the  sentence  may  make  the 
easel  and  accordingly  hath  the  miserable  ex- 
perience followed.  For  this  murdering  of  kings 
hath  been  put  in  practice,  as  well  against  Papist 
kings  as  Protestant:  save  &at  it  hath  pleaised 
God  so  to  guide  it  by  his  admirable  providence, 
as  the  attempts  upon  Papist  princes  have  been 
executed,  and  the  attempts  upon  Protestant 
princes  have  failed,  except  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange :  and  not  that  neither,  until  such  time  av 
he  had  joined  too  fast  with  the  Dake  of  Anjou 
and  the  Papists.  As  for  subjects,  I  see  not,  nor 
ever  could  discern,  but  that,  by  infallible  conse- 
quence, it  is  the  case  of  all  subjects  and  people, 
as  well  as  of  kings ;  for  it  is  all  one  reason,  that 
a  bishop,  upon  an  excommunication  of  a  private 
man,  may  give  his  lands  and  goods  in  spoil,  of 
cause  him  to  be  slaughtered,  as  for  the  pope  to 
do  it  towards  a  king;  and  for  a  bishop  to  absolve 
the  son  from  du^  to  the  fether,  as  for  the  pope  to 
absolve  the  subject  from  his  allegiance  to  his 
king.  And  this  is  not  my  inference,  but  the 
very  afllrmative  of  Pope  Urban  the  Second,  who, 
in  a  brief  to  Godfrey,  Bishop  of  Luca,  hath  these 
very  words,  which  Cardinal  Baronius  recitetii  in- 
his  Annals,  «<Non  iUos  homioidas  arbitramur, 
qui  adveisus  excommunicates  zelo  Catholics 
matris  ardentes  eorum  quoslibet  truoidare  conti- 
gerit,"  speaking  generally  of  idl  excommunica- 
tions. 


THE  CHARGE 
OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTORNET^ENBRAL, 

AGAINIT 

FRANCES,   COUNTESS  OF   SOMERSET? 

INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SPOKEN  BY  HIM  AT  HER  ARRAIGNMENT,  ON  FRIDAY, 
MAY  24,  1616,  IN  CASE  SHE  HAD  PLEADED  NOT  GUILTY.* 


IT  MAY  PLEASE  YOUR  GRACE,  MY  LORD  HIGH  STEWARD  OF  BNGLAlf D^f  AND  YOU,  MY  LORDS,  THE  PEERS  I 


You  hare  heard  the  indictment  against  this 
lady  well  opened ;  and  likewise  the  point  in  law, 
that  might  make  somedonht,  declared  and  solved ; 
wherein  certainly  the  policy  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land is  much  to  be  esteemed,  which  requireth  and 
respecteth  form  in  the  indictment,  and  substance 
in  the  proof. 

This  scruple,  it  may  be,  hath  moved  this  lady 


to  plead  not  guilty,  though  for  the  proof  I  shall 
not  need  much  more  than  her  own  confession, 
which  she  hath  formerly  made,  free  and  Tolun- 
tary,  and  tlierein  given  glory  to  God  and  justice. 

*  She  pleaded  guilty,  on  which  occaiion  the  attorney-feiie. 
ral  spoke  a  charge  somewhat  different  from  thte. 

f  Thomas  Egerton,  Viscount  Ellesmere,  lord  high  chancel- 
lor. 
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Aad  «ortaiiilj  oeofeflsioii,  as  it  it  the  Btrongost 
liDaiidatioa  of  jiistioe,  so  it  is  a  kind  of  oonw- 
stocie,  whereopon  justice  and  meiey  may  meet. 

The  proofs,  which  I  shall  read  in  the  end  for 
the  ground  of  your  verdict  and  sentence,  will  he 
feiy  short;  and  as  much  as  may  serve  to  satisfy 
your  honours  and  consciences  for  the  conviction 
id  this  lady,  without  wasting  of  time  in  a  case 
elear  and  confessed;  or  ripping  up  guiltiness 
against  one,  that  hath  prostrated  herself  hy  con- 
fession; or  preventing  or  deflowering  too  much 
Cff  the  evidence.  And,  therefore,  the  occasion 
itself  doth  admonish  me  to  spend  this  day  rather 
in  declaration  than  in  evidence,  giving  God  and 
the  king  the  honour,  and  your  lordships  and  the 
hearers  the  contentment,  to  set  before  you  the 
proceeding  of  this  excellent  work  of  the  king^s 
jostiee,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  and  so 
to  conclude  with  the  reading  the  confessions  and 
proofs. 

My  lords,  this  is  now  the  second  time*  within 
the  space  of  thirteen  years  reign  of  our  happy 
sovereign,  that  this  high  tribunal-seat  of  justice, 
<Nrdained  for  the  trial  by  peers,  hath  been  opened 
and  erected ;  and  that,  with  a  rare  event,  supplied 
and  exercised  by  one  and  the  same  person,  which 
is  a  great  honour  to  yon,  my  lord  steward. 

In  all  this  mean  time  the  king  hath  reigned  in 
his  white  robe,  not  sprinkled  with  any  drop  of 
blood  of  any  of  his  nobles  of  this  kingdom. 
Nay,  such  have  been  the  depths  of  his  mercy,  as 
even  those  noblemen's  bloods,  against  whom  the 
proceeding  was  at  Winchester,  Cobham  and 
Grey,  were  attainted  and  corrupted,  but  not  spilt 
or  taken  away;  but  that  they  remained  raUier 
spectacles  of  justice  in  their  continual  imprison- 
ment, than  monuments  of  justice  in  the  memory 
of  their  suffering. 

It  is  true,  that  the  objeots  of  his  justice  then 
and  now  were  very  differing.  For  tiien,  it  was 
the  revenge  of  an  offence  against  his  own  person 
and  crown,  and  upon  persons  that  were  malcon- 
tents, and  contraries  to  the  state  and  government. 
But  now,  it  is  the  revenge  of  the  blood  and  death 
of  a  particular  subject,  and  the  cry  of  a  prisoner. 
It  is  upon  persons  that  were  highly  in  his  favour ; 
whereby  his  majesty,  to  his  great  honour,  hath 
showed  to  the  world,  as  if  it  were  written  in  a  sun- 
beam, that  he  is  truly  the  lieutenant  of  Him  with 
whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons ;  that  his  affec- 
tions royal  are  above  his  affections  private ;  that 
his  fivours  and  nearness  about  him  are  not  like 
popbh  sanctuaries  to  privilege  malefactors :  and 
that  his  being  the  best  master  of  the  world  doth 
not  let  him  from  being  the  best  king  of  the  worid. 
His  people,  on  the  other  side,  may  say  to  them- 
selves, ««I  will  lie  down  in  peace;  for  God  and 
the  king  and  the  law  protect  me  against  great  and 
small.*'  It  may  be  a  discipline  also  to  great  men, 

*  The  ftret  ttm«  was  on  tbe  trtali  of  the  Lords  CoblwB  ud 
6fey,  in  November,  1603. 


espeddly  such  as  are  swoln  in  fertoaes  firom  anall 
beginnings,  that  the  king  is  as  well  able  to  leviri 
mountains,  as  to  fill  valleys,  if  sueh  be  their 
desert. 

But  to  eome  to  the  present  case ;  the  great 
firame  of  justice,  ny  lords,  in  this  present  action, 
hath  a  vault,  and  it  hath  a  stage :  a  vault,  where- 
in these  works  of  darkness  were  contrived ;  and  a 
stage  with  stops,  by  which  they  were  brought  to 
light.  And,  theref<»re,  I  will  bring  this  work 
of  justice  to  the  period  of  this  day;  and  then  go 
on  with  this  day's  work. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbuiy  was  murdered  by  poison 
on  the  15th  of  September,  1613,  11  Reg.  This 
foul  and  cruel  murder  did,  for  a  time,  cry  secretly 
in  the  ears  of  God ;  but  God  gave  no  answer  to  it, 
otherwise  than  by  that  voice,  which  sometimes  he 
useth,  which  is  ^<  vox  populi,"  the  speech  of  the 
people.  For  there  went  then  a  murmur,  that 
Overbury  was  poisoned :  and  yet  this  same  sub- 
miss  and  soft  voice  of  God,  the  speech  of  the 
vulgar  people,  was  not  without  u  counter-tenor,  or 
counter-blast  of  the  devil,  who  is  the  common 
author  both  of  murder  and  slander:  for  it  was 
given  out,  that  Overbury  wasdead  of  a  foul  disease ; 
and  his  body,  which  they  had  made  a  «<  corpus 
Judaicum"  with  their  poisons,  so  as  it  had  no 
whole  part,  must  be  said  to  be  leprosed  with  vice, 
and  so  his  name  poisoned  as  well  as  his  body. 
For  as  to  dissoluteness,  I  never  heard  the  gentle- 
man noted  with  it:  his  faulte  were  insolency 
and  turbulency,  and  the  like  of  that  kind:  the 
other  part  of  the  soul,  not  the  voluptuous. 

Mean  time,  there  was  some  industry  used,  of 
which  I  will  not  now  speak,  to  lull  asleep  those 
that  were  the  revengers  of  blood ;  the  father  and 
the  brother  of  the  murdered. .  And  in  these  terms 
things  stood  by  the  space  almost  of  two  years, 
during  which  time  Goid  so  blinded  the  two  great 
procurers,  and  dazzled  them  with  their  own  great- 
ness, and  did  bind  and  nail  fast  the  actors  and 
instrumente  with  security  upon  their  protection, 
as  neither  the  one  looked  about  them,  nor  the 
other  stirred  or  fled,  nor  were  conveyed  away : 
but  remaineth  here  still,  as  under  a  privy  arrest 
of  God's  judgmenta;  insomuch  as  Franklin, 
that  should  have  been  sent  over  to  the  Pal^riBTe 
with  good  store  of  money,  was,  by  God's  pro 
vidence,  and  the  accident  of  a  marriage  of  lus, 
diverted  and  stayed. 

But  about  the  beginning  of  the  progress  last 
summer,  God's  judgmenta  began  to  come  out  of 
their  depths :  and  as  tiie  revealing  of  murders  is 
commonly  sucK  as  a  man  may  say,  «^  a  Domino 
hoc  factum  est;"  it  is  God's  woric,  and  it  is  mai^ 
vellous  in  our  eyes :  so  in  this  particular,  it  is  most 
admirable ;  for  it  came  forth  by  a  compliment  and 
matter  of  courtesy. 

My  Lord  of  Shrewsbury*,  that  is  now  with 

*  GHberti  Bar!  of  Shrewsbnry,  Knight  of  tbe  Garter,  who 
died  May  8|iei0. 
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God,  reeommeiided  to  a  oomisellor  of  state,  of 
especial  trust  by  his  place,  the  late  Lieotenant 
Helwisse,*  only  for  acqaaintance  as  an  honest, 
worthy  gentleman;  and  desired  hira  to  know  him, 
and  to  be  acqaainted  with  him.  That  ooonsellor 
answered  him  ciyiliy,  that  my  lord  did  him  a 
layoar;  and  that  he  should  embrace  it  willingly; 
but  he  most  let  his  lordship  know,  that  there  did 
lie  a  heavy  imputation  upon  that  gentleman, 
Helwisse;  for  tfiat  Sir  Thomas  Orerbury,  his 
prisoner,  was  thought  to  have  come  to  a  fiolent 
and  untimely  death.  When  Ais  speech  was  re- 
ported back  by  my  Lwd  of  Shrewsbury  to  Hel- 
wisse, «<  perculit  illico  animnm,"  he  was  stricken 
with  It ;  and  being  a  politic  man,  and  of  likelihood 
doubting  that  tiie  matter  would  break  forth  at  one 
time  or  other,  and  that  others  might  have  the  start 
of  him,  and  thinking  to  make  his  own  case  by 
his  own  tale,  resolyed  with  himself,  upon  this 
occasion,  to  discover  to  my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury 
and  that  counsellor,  that  there  was  an  attempt, 
whereto  he  was  priry,  to  have  poisoned  Overbury 
by  the  hands  of  his  under-keeper,  Weston ;  but 
that  he  checked  it,  and  put  it  by,  and  dissuaded  it, 
and  related  so  much  to  him  indeed :  but  then  he 
left  it  thus,  that  it  was  but  an  attempt,  or  untimely 
birth,  never  executed ;  and  as  if  his  own  fault  had 
been  no  more,  but  that  he  was  honest  in  forbidding, 
but  fearful  of  revealing  and  impeaching  or  accus- 
ing great  persons;  and  so  with  this  fine  point 
thought  to  save  himself. 

But  that  great  counsellor  of  state  wisely  consi- 
dering, that  by  the  lieutenant^s  own  tale  it  could 
not  be  simply  a  permission  or  weakness ;  for  that 
Weston  was  never  displaced  by  the  lieutenant, 
notwithstanding  that  attempt;  and  coupling  the 
sequel  by  the  beginning,  thought  it  matter  fit  to 
be  brought  before  his  majesty,  by  whose  appoint- 
ment Helwisse  set  down  the  like  declaration  in 
writing. 

Upon  this  ground,  the  king  playeth  Solomon^s 
part,  '*  Gloria  Dei  celare  rem :  et  gloria  regis  in- 
vestigare  rem ;"  and  sets  down  certain  papers  of 
his  own  hand,  which  I  might  term  to  be  "  claves 
justitifB,''  keys  of  justice ;  and  may  serve  for  a 
precedent  both  for  princes  to  imitate,  and  for  a 
direction  for  judges  to  follow :  and  his  majesty 
carried  the  balance  with  a  constant  and  steady 
hand,  evenly  and  without  prejudice,  whether  it 

*  Str  Gervase  Helwisse,  appointed  Lieutenant  ofthe  Tower, 
vpon  the  removal  of  Sir  WiUiaiu  Waade  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1613,['*Reliquia!  Wottonianc,"  p.  412,  3d  edit.  IG73.]  Mr. 
CIttniberlain,  in  a  M6.  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Oarleton,  dated 
at  London,  May  J3, 16IS,  speaks  of  Sir  Oenrase's  promotion  io 
theae  terms.  **  One  Sir  Gervase  Helwisse,  of  Lincolnshire, 
somewhat  an  unknown  man,  is  put  into  the  place  [of  Sir  W. 
Waade*s]  by  the  fkvourof  the  lord  ohamberlatn  [Earl  of  8o- 
laeraet]  and  his  lady.  The  genUenan  is  of  too  mild  and  gen- 
tle a  disposition  for  such  an  office.  He  is  my  old  ft-iend  and 
acquaintance  in  France,  and  lately  renewed  in  town,  where 
be  bath  lived  past  a  year,  nor  followed  the  court  many  a  day." 
Sfar  Heary  Wotton,  In  a  letter  ofthe  14th  of  May,  1613,  [**  ubt 
anpra,**  p.  33,]  says,  that  Sir  Gervase  had  been  before  one  of 
the  pensioners. 


were  a  true  accusation  ofthe  one  part,  ora  praotm 
and  fiictious  device  of  the  other:  which  writing, 
because  I  am  not  able  to  express  according  to  tbii 
worth  thereof,  I  will  desire  your  lordship  anon  to 
hear  read. 

Hiis  excellent  foundation  of  justice  being  laid 
by  his  majesty's  own  hand,  it  was  referred  unto 
some  counsellors  to  examine  farUier,  who  gained 
some  degrees  of  light  from  Weston,  but  yet  left  it  , 
imperfect 

After  it  was  referred  to  Sir  Edward  Coke> 
chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  as  a  person 
best  practised  in  legal  examinations,  who  took  a 
great  deal  of  indefatigable  pains  in  it,  without 
intermission,  having,  as  I  have  heard  him  say, 
taken  at  least  three  hundred  examinations  in  this 
business. 

But  these  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer. 
I  need  not  speak  of  them.  It  is  true,  that  my  lord 
chief  justice,  in  the  dawning  and  opening  of  the 
light,  finding  that  the  matter  touched  upon  these 
great  persons,  very  discreetly  became  suitor  to 
the  king  to  have  greater  persons  than  his  own 
rank  joined  with  him.  Whereupon,  your  lord- 
ship, my  Lord  High  Steward  of  England,  to 
whom  the  king  commonly  resorteth  «« in  arduls," 
and  my  lord  steward  of  tiie  king's  house,  and  my 
Lord  Zouch,  were  joined  with  him. 

Neither  wanted  there,  this  while,  practice  to 
suppress  testimony,  to  deface  writings,  to  weaken 
the  king's  resolution,  to  slander  the  justice,  and 
the  like.  Nay,  when  it  came  to  the  first  solemn  - 
act  of  justice,  which  was  the  arraignment  of  Wes- 
ton, he  had  his  lesson  to  stand  mute ;  which  had 
arrested  the  wheel  of  justioe.  But  this  dumb 
devil,  by  the  means  of  some  discreet  divines,  and 
the  potent  charm  of  justice,  together,  was  cast  out. 
Neither  did  this  poisonous  adder  stop  his  ear  to 
those  charms,  but  relented,  and  yielded  to  his 
trial. 

Then  follow  the  proceedings  of  justice  against 
the  other  offenders.  Turner,  Helwisse,  Franklin. 

But  all  these  being  but  the  organs  and  instru- 
ments of  this  fact,  the  actors,  and  not  the  authors, 
justice  could  not  have  been  crowned  without  this 
last  act  against  these  great  persons.  Else  Wes- 
ton's censure  or  prediction  might  have  been  veri- 
fied, when  he  said,  he  hoped  the  small  flies 
should  not  be  caught  and  the  great  escape. 
Wherein  the  king  being  in  great  straits,  between 
the  defacing  of  his  honour  and  of  his  creature, 
hath,  according  as  he  useth  to  do,  chosen  the 
better  part,  reserving  always  mercy  to  himself. 

The  time  also  of  this  justice  hath  had  its  true 
motions.  The  time  until  this  lady's  deliverance 
was  due  unto  honour,  Christianity,  and  humanity, 
in  respect  of  her  great  belly.  The  time  since 
was  due  to  another  kind  of  deliverance  too; 
which  was,  that  some  causes  of  estate,  that  were 
in  the  womb,  might  likewise  be  brought  forth,  not 
for  matter  of  justice,  but  for  reason  of  state.  Lik»* 
2d3 
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•wise  tills  last  proorastiiiatioii  of  days  had  the  like 
weighty  grounds  and  causes.  And  this  is  the  trae 
,and  brief  representatioB  of  this  extreme  work  of 
the  king's  jastice. 

Now,  for  the  evidence  against  this  lady,  I  am 
sorry  I  most  rip  it  up.  I  shall  first  show  you  the 
purveyance  or  provisions  of  the  poisons;  that 
they  were  seven  in  number  brought  to  this  lady, 
and  by  her  billetted  and  laid  up  till  they  might 
be  used:  and  this  done  with  an  oath  or  vow 
x)f  secrecy,  which  is  like  the  Egyptian  darkness, 
a  gross  and  palpable  darkness,  that  may  be  felt. 

Secondly,  I  ^all  show  you  the  exhibiting  and 
sorting  of  the  same  number  or  vdley  of  poisons : 
white  arsenic  was  fit  for  salt,  because  it  is  of  like 
body  and  colour.  The  poison  of  great  spiders,  and 
of  the  venonious  fly  cantharides,  was  fit  for  pigs^ 
sauce  or  partridge  sauce,  because  it  resembled  pep- 
per. As  for  mercury-water^  and  other  poisons, 
they  might  be  fit  for  tarts,  which  is  a  kind  of  hotch- 
pot^wherein  no  one  colour  is  so  proper :  and  some 
-of  theee  were  delivered  by  the  lumds  of  this  lady, 
imd  some  by  her  direction. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  prove  and  observe  unto  you  the 
«eautions  of  these  poisons ;  that  they  might  not  be 
too  swift,  lest  the  world  should  startle  at  it  by  the 
^suddenness  of  the  despatch :  but  they  must  abide 


long  in  the  body,  and  work  by  degrees ;  and  for 
this  purpose  there  must  be  essays  of  them  upon 
poor  beasts,  &c. 

And,  lastly,  I  shall  show  you  the  rewards  of  this 
impoisonment,  first  demanded  by  Weston,  and 
denied,  because  the  deed  was  not  done ;  but  after 
the  deed  d<me  and  perpetrated,  that  Overbuy  was 
dead,  then  performed  and  paid  to  the  value  of 
180/. 

And  so,  without  farther  aggravation  of  tiiat, 
which  in  itself  bears  its  own  tragedy,  I  will 
conclude  with  the  confessions  of  tiiis  lady  herself, 
which  is  the  strongest  support  of  justice ;  and  yet 
is  the  footstool  of  meroy.  For,  as  the  Scripture 
says, «  Mercy  and  truth  have  kissed  each  other ;" 
there  is  no  meeting  or  greeting  of  merey ,  till  there 
be  a  confession,  or  trial  of  truth.  For  theee 
read, 

Franklin,  November  16, 

Franklin,  November  17, 

Rich.  Weston,  October  1, 

Rich.  Weston,  October  3, 

Will.  Weston,  October  2, 

Rich.  Weston,  October  3, 

Helwisse,  October  3, 

The  Countess's  letter,  without  data. 

The  Countess's  confession,  Jaonaiy  8t 


THE 

CHARGE,  BY  WAY  OF  EVIDENCE, 

BY 

SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

HU  MAJIHTT'S  ATTOmifET-OBNEtAL, 

BEFORE  THE  LORD  HIGH  STEWARD,  AND  THE  PEERS;* 

AeAUcrr 

FRANCES,    COUNTESS    OF    SOMERSET, 

CONCERNING  THE  POISONING  OP  SIR  THOMAS  OVBRBURT. 


IT  MAT  FLEA6K  TOUR  GRACE,  MT  LORD  HIGH  STEWARD  OF  BNOLAMD,  AND  TOU,  MT  LORDS,  THB  PEIRS  : 


I  AM  very  glad  to  hear  this  anfortunate  lady 
doth  take  this  course,  to  coBfess  fully  and  freely, 
and  thereby  to  gfive  glory  to  God  and  to  justice. 
It  is,  as  I  may  term  it,  the  nobleness  of  an 
^Sender  to  confess :  and,  therefore,  those  meaner 

"^  The  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  Lord  Ellesmeret  and  Earl 
«r  Bridcwattr. 


persons,  upon  whom  justice  passed  before,  con- 
fessed not;  she  doth.  I  know  your  lordships 
cannot  behold  her  without  compassion:  many 
things  may  moye  you,  her  youth,  her  person,  her 
sex,  her  noble  family;  yea,  her  provocations,  if  I 
should  enter  into  the  cause  itself,  and  furies  about 
her;  but  chie%  her  penitency  and  confession. 
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Bat  jnBtice  is  the  work  of  this  day;  the  meiej- 
seat  was  in  the  inner  part  of  the  temple;  the 
throne  is  public.  But,  since  this  lady  hath,  by 
her  confession,  prerented  my  eyidenoe,  and  your 
Terdict,  and  that  this  day's  labour  is  eased ;  there 
resteth,  in  the  legal  proceeding,  but  for  me  to 
pray  that  her  confession  may  be  recorded,  and 
judgment  thereupon. 

But,  because  your  lordships  the  peers  are  met, 
and  that  this  day  and  to-morrow  are  the  days 
that  crown  all  the  former  justice;  and  that  in 
these  great  cases  it  hath  been  ever  the  manner  to 
reelect  honour  and  satis&ction,  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  parts  and  forms  of  justice;  the  occasion 
itself  admonisheth  me  to  give  your  lordships  and 
the  hearers  this  contentment,  as  to  make  declara- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  this  excellent  work  of 
the  king's  justice,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

It  may  please  your  grace,  my  Lord  High  Steward 
of  England :  this  is  now  the  second  time,  within 
the  space  of  thirteen  years'  reign  of  our  happy 
soTereign,  that  this  high  tribunal-seat,  ordained 
for  the  trial  of  peers,  hath  been  opened  and 
erected,  and  that  with  a  rare  event,  supplied  and 
exercised  by  one  and  the  same  person,  which  is  a 
great  honour  unto  you,  my  lord  steward. 

In  all  this  mean  time  the  king  hath  reigned  in 
his  white  robe,  not  sprinkled  with  any  one  drop 
of  the  blood  of  any  of  his  nobles  of  this  kingdom. 
Nay,  such  have  been  the  depths  of  his  mercy,  as 
even  those  noblemen's  bloods,  against  whom  the 
proceeding  was  at  Winchester,  Cobham  and 
Grey,  were  attainted  and  cormpted,  but  not  spilt 
or  taken  away;  but  that  they  remained  rather 
spectacles  of  justice  in  their  continual  imprison- 
ment, than  monuments  of  justice  in  the  memory 
of  their  suffering. 

It  is  true  that  the  objects  of  his  justice  then,  and 
now,  were  very  differing:  for  Uien  it  was  the 
revenge  of  an  offence  against  his  own  person  and 
crown,  and  upon  persons  that  were  malcontents, 
and  contraries  to  the  state  and  government;  but 
now  it  is  the  revenge  of  the  blood  and  death  of  a 
particular  subject,  and  the  cry  of  a  prisoner:  it  is 
upon  persons  that  were  highly  in  liis  favour; 
whereby  his  majesty,  to  his  great  honour,  hath 
showed  to  the  world,  as  if  it  were  written  in  a 
sunbeam,  that  he  is  truly  the  lieutenant  of  Him 
with  whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons ;  that 
his  affections  royal  are  above  his  affections  pri- 
vate; that  his  favours  and  nearness  about  him 
are  not  like  popish  sanctuaries,  to  privilege  male- 
factors ;  and  that  his  being  the  best  master  in  the 
world,  doth  not  let  him  from  being  the  best  king 
in  the  world.  His  people,  on  the  other  side,  may 
say  to  themselves,  I  will  lie  down  in  peace,  for 
'•Qodf  the  king,  and  the  law,  protect  me  against 
f^reat  and  small.  It  may  be  a  discipline  also  to 
great  men,  especially  such  as  are  swoln  in  their 
-Attunes  from  small  beginnings,  that  the  king  is 


as  well  able  to  level  mountains,  as  fo  fill  valleys, 
if  such  be  their  desert. 

But  to  come  to  the  present  case:  The  great 
frame  of  justice,  my  lords,  in  this  present  action, 
hath  a  vault,  and  hath  a  stage ;  a  vault,  wherein 
these  works  of  darkness  were  contrived ;  and  a 
stage,  with  steps,  by  which  it  was  broj^ght  to 
light. 

For  the  former  of  these,  I  will  not  lead  your 
lordships  into  it,  because  I  will  engrieve  nothing 
against  a  penitent ;  neither  will  I  open  any  thing 
against  him  that  is  absent  The  one  I  will  give 
to  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  the  other  to  the 
laws  of  justice:  for  I  shall  always  serve  my  mas- 
ter with  a  good  and  sincere  conscience,  and,  I 
know,  that  he  accepteth  best.  Therefore,  I  will 
reserve  that  till  to-morrow,  and  hold  myself  to 
that  which  I  called  the  stage  or  theatre,  where- 
unto  indeed  it  may  be  fitly  compared:  for  that 
things  were  first  contained  within  the  invisible 
judgments  of  God,  as  within  a  curtain,  and  after 
came  for^,  and  were  acted  most  worthily  by  the 
king,  and  right  well  by  his  ministers. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  murdered  by  poison, 
September  15, 1613.  This  foul  and  cruel  murder 
did  for  a  time  cry  secretly  in  the  ears  of  God ;  but 
God  gave  no  answer  to  it,  otherwise  than  by  that 
voice,  which  sometimes  he  useth,  which  is  «<  vox 
populi,"  the  speech  of  the  people :  for  there  went 
then  a  murmur  that  Orerbury  was  p<»soned ;  and 
yet  the  same  submiss  and  low  voice  of  God,  the 
speech  of  the  vulgar  people,  was  not  without  a  < 
coQnter4enor  or  oounter-blast  of  the  devil,  who  is 
the  common  author  both  of  murder  and  slander; 
for  it  was  given  out  that  Overbury  was  dead  of  a 
foul  disease ;  and  his  body,  which  they  had  made 
«« corpus  Judaicum"  with  their  poisons,  so  as  it 
had  no  whole  part,  must  be  said  to  be  leprosed 
with  vice,  and  so  his  name  poisoned  as  well  as 
his  body.  For  as  to  dissoluteness,  I  have  not 
heard  the  gentleman  noted  with  it;  his  fiiults 
were  of  insolency,  turbulency,  and  the  like  of  that 
kind. 

Mean  time  there  was  some  industry  used,  of 
which  I  will  not  now  speak,  to  lull  asleep  those 
that  were  the  revengers  of  the  blood,  the  father 
and  the  brother  of  the  murdered.  And  in  these 
terras  things  stood  by  the  space  of  two  years, 
during  which  time,  God  did  so  blind  the  two 
great  procurers,  and  dazzle  them  with  their  great- 
ness; and  blind,  and  nail  fast  the  actors  and 
instruments  with  security  upon  their  protection, 
as  neither  the  one  looked  about  them,  nor  the 
other  stirred  or  fled,  or  were  conveyed  away,  but 
remained  here  still,  as  under  a  privy  arrest  of 
God's  judgments;  insomuch  as  Franklin,  that 
should  have  been  sent  over  to  the  Palsgrave  with 
good  store  of  money,  was,  by  God's  providence, 
and  the  accident  of  a  marriage  of  his,  diverted 
and  stayed. 
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But  about  the  beginning  of  the  piogrest  tiia 
last  sammer,  God's  Judgments  began  to  come  oat 
of  their  depths.  And,  as  the  revealing  of  murder 
is  commonly  such  as  a  man  said,  «*  a  Domino  hoc 
factum  est;  it  is  God*s  work,  and  it  is  marrellous 
in  our  eyes :"  so  in  this  particular  it  was  most 
admirable;  for  it  came  forth  first  by  a  compli- 
ment, a  matter  of  courtesy.  My  Lord  of  Shrews- 
bury, that  is  now  with  God,  recommended  to  a 
counsellor  of  state,  of  special  trust  by  his  place, 
the  late  lieutenant  Helwisse,*  only  for  acquaint- 
ance, as  an  honest  and  worthy  gentleman,  and 
desired  him  to  know  him,  and  to  be  acquainted 
with  him.  That  counsellor  answered  him  civilly, 
that  my  lord  did  him  a  fiivour,  and  that  he  should 
embrace  it  willingly ;  but  he  must  let  his  lordship 
know,  that  there  did  lie  a  heavy  imputation  upon 
that  gentleman,  Helwisse ;  for  that  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  his  prisoner,  was  thought  to  have  come 
to  a  violent  and  an  untimely  death.  When  this 
speech  was  reported  back  by  my  Lord  of  Shrews- 
bury to  Helwisse,  «*  percussit  illico  animum,'*  he 
was  strucken  widi  it:  and  being  a  politic  man, 
and  of  likelihood  doubting  that  the  matter  would 
break  forth  at  one  time  or  other,  and  that  others 
might  have  the  start  of  htm,  and  thinking  to 
make  his  own  case  by  his  own  tale,  resolved  with 
himself  upon  this  occasion  to  discover  unto  my 
Lord  of  Shrewsbury,  and  that  counsellor,  that 
there  was  an  attempt,  whereunto  he  was  privy,  to 
have  poisoned  Overbury  by  the  hands  of  his 
under-keeper,  Weston;  but  that  he  checked  it, 
and  put  it  by,  and  dissuaded  it.  But  then  he  left 
it  thus,  that  it  was  but  as  an  attempt,  or  an 
untimely  birth,  never  executed;  and,  as  if  his 
own  fault  had  been  no  more,  but  that  he  was 
honest  in  forbidding,  but  fearful  of  revealing  and 
impeaching,  or  accusing  great  persons:  and  so 
with  this  fine  point  thought  to  save  himself. 

But  that  counsellor  of  estate,  wisely  consider- 
ing that,  by  the  lieutenant's  own  tale,  it  could  not 
be  simply  a  permission  or  weakness:  for  that 
Weston  was  never  displaced  by  the  lieutenant, 
notwithstanding  that  attempt ;  and  coupling  the 
sequel  by  the  beginning,  thought  it  matter  fit  to 
be  broupfht  before  his  majesty,  by  whose  ap- 
pointment Helwisse  set  down  the  like  declaration 
in  writing. 

Upon  this  ground  the  king  playeth  Solomon's 
part,  "Gloria  Dei  celare  rem,  et  gloria  Regis 
mvestigare  rem,"  and  sets  down  certain  papers 
of  his  own  hand,  which  I  might  term  to  be 
"claves  justilie,"  keys  of  justice;  and  may  serve 
both  for  a  precedent  for  princes  to  imitate,  and  for 
a  direction  for  judges  to  follow.  And  his  ma- 
jesty carried  the  balance  with  a  constant  and 
steady   hand,   evenly,  and   without   prejudice, 

♦  OtUed  In  Sir  H.  Wotton's  Reliq.  p.  413,  Klvto.  In  ^tr  A. 
W«l<len's  Court  of  King  James,  p.  107,  Elwalet.  In  Aulie. 
Ooqidn.  p.  141,  Ellowiiet.  In  Sir  W.  I>iig<lale>t  Baron,  of 
SagUnd,  torn.  iL  p.  4S5,  Elwayei.     In  Baiter,  p.  434,  TelTia. 


whetker  h  were  a  tne  teonaotion  of  the  one  part, 
or  a  practice  and  fiu^tious  scandal  of  the  other: 
which  writing,  because  I  am  not  able  to  express 
according  to  the  worth  thereof,  I  will  desire  your 
lordships  anon  to  hear  read. 

This  excellent  foundation  of  justice  being  laid 
by  his  majesty's  own  hand,  it  was  referred  unUy 
some  eounsellors  to  examine  farther;  who  gained 
some  degrees  of  light  from  Weston,  but  yet  left 
it  imperfect. 

AAer  it  was  referred  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench,  as  a  person  beet  prao* 
tised  in  legal  examinations;  who  took  a  great 
deal  of  indefatigable  pains  in  it  without  intermis- 
sion, having,  as  I  have  heard  him  say,  taken  at 
least  three  hundred  examinations  in  this  bnn- 
ness. 

But  these  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer;  I 
need  not  speak  of  them.  It  is  true  that  my  lord 
chief  justice,  in  the  dawning  and  opening  of  the 
light,  finding  the  matter  touched  upon  these  great 
persons,  very  discreetly  became  suitor  to  the 
king,  to  have  greater  persons  than  his  own  rank 
joined  with  him ;  whereupon  your  lordships,  my 
Lord  High  Steward  of  England,  my  Lord  Stewaitl 
of  the  King's  House,  and  my  Lord  Zouch,  were 
joined  with  him. 

Neither  wanted  there,  this  while,  practice  to 
suppress  testimony,  to  deface  writings,  to  weaken 
the  king's  resolution,  to  slander  the  justice,  and 
the  like.  Nay,  when  it  came  to  the  fiist  solemn 
act  of  justice,  which  was  the  arraignment  of 
Weston,  he  had  his  lesson  to  stand  mute,  which 
had  arrested  the  whole  wheel  of  justice,  but  this 
dumb  devil,  by  the  means  of  some  discreet  divines, 
and  the  potent  charm  of  justice  together,  was  cast 
out ;  neither  did  this  poisonous  adder  stop  his  ear 
to  these  charms,  but  relented,  and  yielded  to  his 
trial. 

Then  followed  the  other  proceedings  of  justice 
against  the  other  offenders.  Turner,  Helwisse, 
Franklin. 

But  all  these  being  but  the  organs  and  instru- 
ments of  this  fact,  the  actors,  and  not  the  authors, 
justice  could  not  have  been  crowned  without  this 
last  act  against  these  great  persons ;  else  Wes- 
ton's censure  or  prediction  might  have  been 
verified,  when  he  said,  he  hoped  the  small  files 
should  not  be  caught,  and  the  greater  escape. 
Wherein  the  king,  being  in  great  straits  be- 
tween the  defacing  of  his  honour,  and  of  his 
creature,  hath,  according  as  he  used  to  do, 
chosen  the  better  part,  reserving  always  mercy 
to  himself. 

l^e  time  also  of  justice  hath  had  its  true  m<^ 
tions.  The  time  until  this  lady's  deliverance  was 
due  unto  honour,  Christianity,  and  humanity,  in 
respect  of  her  great  belly.  The  time  since  waft 
due  to  another  kind  of  deliverance  too;  whidi 
was,  that  some  causes  of  estate  which  were  in 
the  womb  might  likewise  be  brought  forth,  nol. 
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fan  matter  of  joitioe,  bat  for  maon  of  state. 
Likewiae  thia  laai  proeraatmation  of  daya  had  the 
like  weighty  grounds  and  eaoaea. 

But,  my  lorda,  where  I  apeak  of  a  stage,  I 
doubt  I  hold  you  upon  tiie  stage  too  long.  But, 
before  I  pray  judgment,  I  pray  your  lordships  to 
hear  the  king'a  papera  read,  that  you  may  aee 
how  well  the  king  waa  inspired,  and  how  nobly 


he  oairied  it,  that  innoeency  might  not  hare  aa 
much  aa  aspersion. 

Frances,  Countess  of  Somerset,  hath  been 
indicted  and  arraigned,  aa  accessary  before  the 
fact,  for  the  murder  and  impoisonment  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  and  hath  pleaded  guilty,  and 
eonfeaaeth  the  indictment:  I  pray  jud 
againat  the  priaoner. 


THE  CHARGE 
OF    SIR   FRANCIS    BACON,    KNIGHT, 

HIS  MAJBSTT'S  ATTORNET43BNERAL, 
BY  WAY  OF  BVIDENCB, 

BBTOta  THB  LORD  BIOH  mWABD,  AMD  THK  PUM, 

AGAINST  ROBERT,  EARL  OF  SOMERSET 

CONCERNING  THE  POISONING  OF  OVERBURY. 


IT  MAY  n.BAaB  TOOR  ORAOB,  IfY  LORD  HIGH  8TKWARD  OF  ENOLANI),  AND  TOU,  MT  LORDS,  THE  PKKR8  : 


Yoo  haye  here  before  you  Robert,  Earl  of 
Somerset,  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  conceming  the 
procaring  and  consentiDg  to  the  impotsonment  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  then  the  king^s  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  aa  an  accessary  before 
the  fact. 

I  know  your  lordships  cannot  behold  this 
nobleman,  but  you  must  remember  his  great 
farour  with  the  king,  and  the  great  place  that  he 
hath  had  and  borne,  and  must  be  sensible  that  he 
ia  yet  of  your  number  and  body,  a  peer  as  you 
are ;  so  ^at  you  cannot  cut  him  off  from  your 
body  but  with  grief;  and,  therefore,  that  you  will 
expect  from  us,  that  give  in  the  king's  evidence, 
sound  and  sufficient  matter  of  proof  to  satisfy 
your  honours  and  consciences. 

As  for  the  manner  of  the  evidence,  the  king  our 
master,  who  among  his  other  virtues  ezeelleth  in 
that  virtue  of  the  imperial  throne,  which  ia  justice, 
hath  given  us  in  commandment  that  we  should 
not  expatiate,  nor  make  invectives,  but  materially 
pursue  the  evidence,  as  it  conduceth  to  the  point 
in  question;  a  matter  that,  though  we  are  glad 
of  so  good  a  warrant,  yet,  we  should  have  done 
of  oarselves :  for  fhr  be  it  from  us,  by  any  strains 
of  wit  or  art,  to  seek  to  play  prizes,  or  to  blasoa 
our  names  in  blood,  or  to  carry  the  day  otherwise 
than  upon  just  grounds.  We  shtdl  carry  the 
lantern  of  justice,  which  is  the  evidence,  before 

Voi^  n.— 41 


your  eyes  upright,  and  to  be  able  to  save  it  from 
being  put  out  with  any  wiiftds  of  evasion  or  vain 
defences,  that  is  our  part;  and  within  that  we 
shall  contain  ourselves,  not  doubting  at  all,  but 
that  the  evidence  itself  will  carry  such  force  as  it 
shall  need  no  vantage  or  aggravation. 

My  lords,  the  course  which  I  will  hold  in  deli- 
vering that  which  I  shall  say,  for  I  love  order, 
shall  be  this : 

First,  I  will  speak  somewhat  of  the  nature  and 
greatness  of  the  offence  which  is  now  to  be  tried ; 
not  to  weigh  down  my  lord  with  the  greatness  of 
It,  but,  contrariwise,  to  show  that  a  great  offence 
deserveth  a  great  proof,  and  that  the  king,  how* 
ever  he  might  esteem  this  gentleman  heretofore* 
as  the  signet  upon  his  finger,  to  use  the  Scrip- 
tore  phrase,  yet  in  such  case  as  this  he  was  to 
put  him  off. 

Secondly,  I  will  use  some  few  words  touching 
the  nature  of  the  proofs,  which  in  such  a  case  axe 
competent 

Thirdly,  I  will  state  the  proofa. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  I  will  produce  the  proofs, 
either  out  of  examinations  and  mattera  in  writing, 
or  witnesses,  "viva  voce." 

For  the  ofience  itself,  it  is  of  crimes,  next  unto 
high  treason,  the  greatest;  it  is  the  foulest  of 
felonies.  And,  take  thia  offence  with  the  drcwn- 
stances,  it  hath  three  degrees  or  stages ;  that  it  la. 
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murder ;  that  it  is  murder  by  impoisounent ;  that 
it  is  murder  committed  upon  the  king's  prisoner 
in  tbe  Tower:  I  might  say,  that  it  is  murder 
under  the  colour  of  Mendship ;  but  this  is  a  cir- 
cumstance moral;  I  leave  that  to  the  evuience 
itself. 

For  murder,  my  lords,  the  first  record  of  justice 
that  was  in  the  world,  was  a  judgment  upon  a 
murderer,  in  the  person  of  Adam's  first-born,  Cain ; 
and  though  it  was  not  punished  by  death,  but 
with  banishment  and  mark  of  ignominy,  in  respect 
of  the  pnmqgenitare,  or  population  of  the  world^ 
or  other  points  of  God's  secret  decree,  yet  it  was 
judged,  and  was,  as  it  is  said,  the  first  record  of 
justice.  So  it  appeareth  likewise  in  Scripture, 
that  the  murder  of  Abner  by  Joab,  though  it  were 
by  Darid  respited  in  respect  of  great  services 
past,  or  reason  of  state,  yet,  it  was  not  forgotten. 
But  of  this  I  will  say  no  more.  It  was  ever 
admitted,  and  ranked  in  God's  own  tables,  that 
murder  is,  of  offences  between  man  and  man,  next 
unto  treason  and  disobedience  unto  authority, 
which  some  dinnes  have  referred  to  the  first 
table,  because  of  the  lieutenancy  of  God  in 
princes. 

For  impoisonment,  I  am  sorry  it  should  be 
heard  of  in  this  kingdom :  it  is  not  **  nostri  generis 
nee  sanguinis :"  it  is  an  Italian  crime,  fit  for  the 
court  of  Rome,  where  that  person,  which  intoxi- 
cateth  the  kings  of  the  earth  with  his  cup  of 
poison,  is  many  times  really  and  materially 
intoxicated  and  impoisoned  himself. 

But  it  hath  three  circumstances,  which  make  it 
grievous  beyond  other  murders :  whereof  the  first 
is,  that  it  takes  away  a  man  in  fall  peace,  in 
God's  and  the  king's  peace ;  he  thinketh  no  harm, 
but  is  comforting  of  nature  with  refection  and 
food;  so  that,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  ««his  table 
is  made  a  snare." 

The  second  is,  that  it  is  easily  committed,  and 
easily  concealed ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  hardly 
prevented,  and  hardly  discovered :  for  murder  by 
yiolence,  princes  have  guards,  and  private  men 
have  houses,  attendants,  and  arms :  neither  can 
such  murder  be  committed  but  <*cum  sonitu," 
and  with  some  overt  and  apparent  act  that  may 
discover  and  trace  the  offender.  Bat,  as  for  poi- 
son, the  cup  itself  of  princes  will  scarce  serve,  in 
regard  of  many  poisons  that  neither  discolour  nor 
distaste. 

And  the  last  is,  because  it  concemeth  not  only 
the  destruction  of  the  maliced  man,  but  of  any 
other;  «*Quis  modo  tutus  eritt"  for  many  times 
the  poison  is  prepared  for  one,  and  b  taken  by 
another:  so  that  men  die  other  men's  deaths; 
^considit  infelix  alieno  vulnere:"  and  it  is,  as 
the  psalm  calleth  it,  <«  sagitta  nocte  volans ;"  the 
arrow  that  flieth  by  night,  it  hath  no  aim  or  cer- 
^tamty. 

Now,  for  the  third  degree  of  this  particular 


offimoe,  which  is,  that  it  was  committed  upon  the 
king's  prisoner,  who  was  out  of  his  own  defence, 
and  merely  in  the  king's  protection,  and  for  whom 
the  king  and  state  was  a  kind  of  respondent ;  is  a 
thing  that  aggravates  tbe  &ult  much.  For,  cer- 
tainly, my  Lord  of  Somerset,  let  me  tell  you  this, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  is  the  first  man  that 
was  murdered  in  the  Tower  of  London,  since  the 
murder  of  the  two  young  princes.  Tlins  much 
of  the  offence,  now  to  the  proof. 

For  the  nature  of  the  proofs,  your  lordships 
must  consider,  that  impoisonment  of  all  offences 
is  the  most  secret ;  so  secret,  as  that  if ,  in  all 
cases  of  impoisonment,  you  should  require  testi- 
mony, you  were  as  good  proclaim  impunity. 

Who  could  have  impeached  Livia,  by  testi- 
mony, of  the  impoisoning  figs  upon  the  tree, 
which  her  husband  was  wont  to  gather  with  his 
own  hands. 

Who  could  have  impeached  Parisatis  for  the 
poisoning  of  one  side  of  the  knife  that  she  carved 
with,  and  keeping  the  other  side  clean ;  so  that 
herself  did  eat  of  the  same  piece  of  meat  that  the 
lady  did  that  she  did  impoisont  The  cases  are 
infinite,  and  need  not  to  be  spoken  of,  of  the 
secrecy  of  impoisonments ;  but  wise  triers  must 
take  upon  them,  in  these  secret  cases,  Solomon's 
spirit,  that,  where  there  could  be  no  witnesses, 
collected  ^e  act  by  ^e  affection. 

But,  yet,  we  are  not  to  come  to  one  case;  for 
that  which  your  lordships  are  to  try,  is  not  ^e 
act  of  impoisoimient,  for  that  is  done  to  your 
hand ;  all  the  world  by  law  is  concluded  to  say, 
that  Overbury  was  imp<HSoned  by  Weston. 

But  the  question  before  you  is  of  the  procure- 
ment only,  and  of  the  abetting,  as  the  law  termeth 
it,  as  accessary  before  the  hct:  which  abetting 
b  no  more  but  to  do  or  use  any  act  or  means, 
which  may  aid  or  conduce  unto  the  impoison- 
ment. 

So  that  it  is  not  the  buying  or  making  of  the 
poison,  or  the  preparing,  or  confecting,  or  com- 
mixing of  it,  or  the  giving,  or  sending,  or  laying 
the  poison,  that  are  the  only  acts  that  do  amount 
unto  abetment.  But,  if  there  be  any  other  act  or 
means  done  or  used  to  give  the  opportunity  of 
impobonment,  or  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  it, 
or  to  stop  or  divert  any  impediments  that  might 
hinder  it,  and  thb  be  with  an  intention  to  accom- 
plish and  achieve  the  impoisoimient;  all  these 
are  abetments,  and  accessaries  before  the  fact.  I 
will  put  you  a  familiar  example.  Allow  there  be 
a  conspiracy  to  murder  a  man  as  he  journeys  by 
the  way,  and  it  be  one  man's  part  to  draw  him 
forth  to  that  journey  by  invitation,  or  by  colour 
of  some  business;  and  another  takes  upon  him  to 
dissuade  some  friend  of  his,  whom  he  had  a  pur- 
pose to  take  in  his  company,  that  he  be  not  too 
strong  to  make  hb  defence ;  and  another  hath  the 
part  to  go  along  with  him,  and  to  hold  him  in 
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talk  till  the  first  blow  be  given :  all  these,  my 
lords,  without  scrapie,  aie  abettors  to  this  murder, 
though  none  of  them  give  the  blow,  nor  assist  to 
giye  the  blow. 

My  lords,  he  is  not  the  hunter  alone  ^at  lets 
^ip  the  dog  upon  the  deer,  but  he  that  lodges  the 
deer,  or  raises  him,  or  puts  him  out,  or  he  that 
sets  a  toil  that  he  cannot  escape,  or  the  like. 

But  this,  my  lords,  little  needeth  in  this  pre- 
sent case,  where  there  b  such  a  chain  of  acts  of 
impoisonment  as  hath  been  seldom  seen,  and 
could  hardly  have  been  expected,  but  that  great- 
ness of  fortune  maketh  commonly  grossness  in 
ofiending. 

To  descend  to  the  proofs  themselves,  I  shall 
keep  this  course : 

First,  I  will  make  a  narrative  or  declaration  of 
the  fact  itself. 

Secondly,  I  will  break  and  distribute  the  proofs 
as  they  concern  the  prisoner. 

And,  thirdly,  according  to  that  distribution,  I 
will  produce  them,  and  read  them,  or  use  them. 

So  that  there  is  nothing  that  I  shall  say,  but 
your  lordship,  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  shall  have 
three  thoughts  or  cogitations  to  answer  it :  First, 
when  I  open  it,  you  may  take  your  aim.  Secondly, 
when  I  distribute  it,  you  may  prepare  your 
answers  without  confusion.  And,  lastly,  when  I 
produce  the  witnesses  or  exaininations  them- 
selves, you  may  again  raminate  and  re-advise 
how  to  make  your  defence.  And  this  I  do  the 
rather,  because  your  memory  or  understanding 
may  not  be  oppressed  or  overladen  with  the 
length  of  evidence,  or  with  confusion  of  order. 
Nay,  more,  when  your  lordship  shall  make  your 
answers  in  your  time,  I  will  put  you  in  mind, 
when  cause  shall  be,  of  your  omissions. 

First,  therefore,  for  the  simple  narrative  of  the 
iact.  Sir  Thomas  O  verbury  for  a  time  was  known 
to  have  had  great  interest  and  great  friendship 
with  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  both  in  his  meaner 
fortunes,  and  after ;  insomuch  as  he  was  a  kind 
of  oracle  of  direction  unto  him ;  and,  if  you  will 
believe  his  own  vaunts,  being  of  an  insolent 
Thrasonical  disposition,  he  took  upon  him,  that 
the  fortune,  reputation,  and  understanding  of  this 
gentleman,  who  is  well  known  to  have  had  a 
better  teacher,  proceeded  from  his  company  and 
counsel. 

And  this  friendship  rested  not  only  in  conver- 
sation and  business  of  court,  but  likewise  in  com< 
munication  of  secrets  of  estate.  For  my  Lord  of 
Somerset,  at  that  time  exercising,  by  his  ma- 
jesty's special  favour  and  trust,  the  office  of  the 
secretary  provisionally,  did  not  forbear  to  acquaint 
Overbury  with  the  king's  packets  of  despatches 
from  all  parts,  Spain,  France,  the  Low  Countries, 
&c.  And  this  not  by  glimpses,  or  now  and  then 
rounding  in  the  ear  for  a  favour,  but  in  a  settled 
manner:  packets  were  sent,  sometimes  opened 
by  my  lord,  sometimes  unbroken,  unto  Overbury, 


who  perased  them,  copied,  registered  them,  made 
tables  of  them  as  he  thought  good :  so  that,  I 
will  undertake,  the  time  was  when  Overbury 
knew  more  of  the  secrets  of  state  than  the  coun- 
cil-table did.  Nay,  they  were  grown  to  such  an 
inwardness,  as  they  made  a  play  of  all  the  world 
besides  themselves :  so  as  they  had  ciphers  and 
jargons  for  the  king,  the  queen,  and  all  the  great 
men ;  things  seldom  used,  but  either  by  princes 
and  their  ambassadors  and  mitdsters,  or  by  such 
as  work  and  practise  against,  or  at  least  upon, 
princes. 

But,  understand  me,  my  lord,  I  shall  not  charge 
you  this  day  with  any  disloyalty ;  only  I  say  this 
for  a  foundation,  that  there  was  a  great  communi- 
cation of  secrets  between  you  and  Overbury,  and 
that  it  had  relation  to  matters  of  estate,  and  the 
greatest  causes  of  this  kingdom. 

But,  my  lords,  as  it  is  a  principle  in  nature, 
that  the  best  things  are  in  their  corraption  the 
worst,  and  the  sweetest  wine  makes  the  sharpest 
vinegar;  so  fell  it  out  with  them,  that  this  excess, 
as  1  may  term  it,  of  friendship,  ended  in  mortal 
hatred  on  my  Lord  of  Somerset's  part. 

For  it  fell  out,  some  twelve  months  before 
Overbury 's  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  that  my 
Lord  of  Somerset  was  entered  into  an  unlawful 
love  towards  his  unfortunate  lady,  then  Countess 
of  Essex :  which  went  so  far,  as  it  ivas  then 
secretly  projected,  chiefly  between  my  Lord  Privy 
Seal  and  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  to  effect  a  nullity 
in  the  marriage  with  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and  so  to 
proceed  to  a  marriage  with  Somerset 

This  marriage  and  purpose  did  Overbury 
mainly  oppugn,  under  pretence  to  do  the  trae 
part  of  a  friend,  for  that  he  counted  her  an  un- 
worthy woman ;  but  the  troth  was,  that  Overbury, 
who,  to  speak  plainly,  had  little  that  was  solid 
for  religion  or  morsd  virtue,  but  was  a  man 
possessed  with  ambition  and  vainglory,  was 
loath  to  have  any  partners  in  the  favour  of  my 
Lord  of  Somerset,  and  especially  not  the  house 
of  the  Howards,  against  whom  he  had  always 
professed  hatred  and  opposition ;  so  all  was  but 
miserable  bargains  of  ambition. 

And,  my  lords,  that  this  is  no  sinister  constrac- 
tion,  will  well  appear  unto  you,  when  you  shall 
hear  that  Overbury  makes  his  brags  to  my  Lord 
of  Somerset,  that  he  had  won  him  the  love  of  the 
lady  by  his  letters  and  industry:  so  far  was  he 
from  cases  of  conscience  in  this  matter.  And, 
certainly,  my  lords,  howsoever  the  tragical  misery 
of  that  poor  gentleman,  Overbury,  ought  somewhat 
to  obliterate  his  faults;  yet,  because  we  are  not 
now  upon  point  of  civility,  but  to  discover  the 
face  of  troth  to  the  face  of  justice ;  and  that  it  is 
material  to  the  trae  understanding  of  the  state  of 
this  cause;  Overbury  was  naught  and  corrapt, 
the  ballads  must  be  amended  for  that  point. 

But,  to  proceed ;  when  Oveibury  saw  Aat  he 
was  like  to  be  dispossessed  of  my  lord  here,  whom 
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he  had  possessed  so  loiig,aiid  by  whose  greatness 
he  had  promised  himself  to  do  wonders ;  and 
being  a  man  of  an  unbounded  and  impetaoas  spirit, 
he  began  not  only  to  dissuade,  but  to  deter  him 
from  that  love  and  marriage;  and  finding  him 
fixed,  thought  to  try  stronger  remedies,  suppos- 
ing that  he  had  my  lord's  head  under  his  girdle, 
in  respect  of  communication  of  secrets  of  estate, 
or,  as  he  calls  thera  himself  in  his  letters,  secrets 
of  all  natures ;  and  therefore  dealt  violently  with 
him,  to  make  him  desist,  with  menaces  of  dis- 
covery of  secrets,  and  the  like. 

Hereupon  grew  two  streams  of  hatred  upon 
Overbnry ;  the  one,  from  the  lady,  in  respect  that 
he  crossed  her  love,  and  abused  her  name,  which 
are  furies  to  women;  the  other,  of  a  deeper  and 
more  mineral  nature,  from  my  Lord  of  Somerset 
himself;  who  was  afraid  of  Overbury's  nature, 
and  that,  if  he  did  break  frt>m  him  and  fly  out,  he 
would  mine  into  him,  and  trouble  his  whole 
fortunes. 

I  might  add  a  third  stream  from  the  Earl  of 
Northampton's  ambition,  who  desires  to  be  first  in 
favour  with  my  Lord  of  Somerset;  and  knowing 
Overbury's  malice  to  himself  and  his  house, 
thought  that  man  must  be  removed  and  cut  off. 
So  it  was  amongst  them  resolved  and  decreed  that 
Overbury  must  die. 

Hereupon  they  had  variety  of  devices.  To 
send  him  beyond  sea,  up6n  occasion  of  employ* 
ment,  that  was  too  weak ;  and  they  were  so  far 
from  giving  way  to  it,  as  they  crossed  it»  There 
rested  but  two  ways,  quarrel  or  assault,  and 
poison.  For  that  of  assault,  after  some  proposi- 
tion and  attempt,  they  passed  from  it ;  it  was  a 
thing  too  open,  and  subject  to  more  variety  of 
bhanoes.  That  of  poison  likewise  was  a  hazard- 
ous thing,  and  subject  to  many  preventions  and 
cautions ;  especially  to  such  a  jealous  and  work- 
ing brain  as  Overbury  had,  except  he  were  first 
fast  in  their  hands. 

Therefore,  the  way  was  first  to  get  him  into  a 
trap,  and  lay  him  up,  and  then  they  could  not 
miss  the  mark.  Therefore,  in  execution  of  this  plot, 
it  was  devised,  that  Overbury  should  be  designed 
to  some  honourable  employment  in  foreign  partsj 
and  should  underhand  by  the  Lord  of  Somerset 
be  encouraged  to  refuse  it;  and  so  upon  that  con- 
tempt he  should  be  laid  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
and  then  they  would  look  he  should  be  close 
enough,  and  death  should  be  his  bail.  Yet  were 
they  not  at  their  end.  For  they  considered  that 
if  there  was  not  a  fit  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  for 
their  purpose,  and  likewise  a  fit  under-keeper  of 
Overbury;  first,  they  should  meet  with  many 
impediments  in  the  giving  and  exhibiting  the 
poison.  Secondly,  they  should  be. exposed  to 
note  and  observation  that  might  discover  them. 
And,,  thirdly,  Overbury  in  the  mean  time  might 
write  elamorous  and  furious  letters  to  other  his 
friends,  and  so  all  might  be  disappointed.    And, 


therefore,  the  next  link  of  the  chain  was  to  di»>- 
pkce  the  then  lieutenant,  Waade,  and  to  plae» 
Helwisse,  a  principal  abettor  in  the  impoiaon- 
ment :  again,  to  displace  Gary,  that  was  the  under- 
keeper  in  Waade's  time,  and  to  place  Weston,  who 
was  the  principal  actor  in  the  impoisonment:  and 
this  was  done  in  such  a  while,  that  it  may  appear 
to  be  done,  as  it  were,  with  one  breath,  as  there 
were  but  fifteen  days  between  the  coounit- 
ment  of  Overbury,  the  displacing  of  Waade,  the 
placing  of  Helwisse,  the  displacing  of  Gary,  the 
under-keeper,  die  placing  of  Weston,  and  the 
first  poison,  given  two  days  after. 

Then,  when  they  had  this  poor  gentleman  in  the 
Tower,  close  prisoner,  where  he  could  not  escape 
nor  stir,  where  he  could  not  feed  but  by  their 
hands,  where  he  could  not  speak  nor  write  but 
through  their  trunks;  then  was  the  time  to 
execute  the  last  act  of  this  tragedy. 

Then  must  Franklin  be  purveyor  of  the  poi» 
sons,  and  procure  five,  six,  seven  several  potions, 
to  be  sure  to  hit  his  complexion.  Then  must  Mis^ 
Turner  be  the  say-mistress  of  the  piosoitt,  to 
try  upon  poor  beasts,  what  is  present,  and  what 
works  at  distance  of  time.  Then  must  Weston 
be  the  tormentor,  and  chase  him  with  poison  after 
poison ;  poison  in  salts,  poison  in  meats,  poison 
in  sweetmeats,  poison  in  medicines  and  vomits, 
until  at  last  his  body  ¥ras  almost  come,  by  use 
of  poisons,  to  the  state  that  Mithridates's  body 
was  by  the  use  of  treacle  and  preservatives,  that 
the  force  of  the  poisons  were  blunted  upon  him : 
Weston  confessing,  when  he  was  chid  for  not 
despatching  him,  that  he  had  given  him  enough 
to  poison  twenty  men.  Lastly,  because  all  this 
asked  time,  courees  were  taken  by  Somerset,  both 
to  divert  all  means  of  Overbury 's  delivery,  and  Uy 
entertain  Overbury  by  continual  lettere,  and  partly 
of  hopes  and  projects  for  his  delivery,  and  partly 
of  other  fables  and  negotiation ;  somewhat  like 
some  kind  of  pereons,  which  I  will  not  name, 
which  keep  men  in  talk  of  fortunetelling,  when 
they  have  a  felonious  meaning. 

And  this  is  the  true  narrative  of  this  act  of  im- 
poisonment, which  I  have  summarily  recited. 

Now,  for  the  distribution  of  the  proofs,  there 
are  four  heads  of  proofs  to  prove  you  guilty,  my 
Lord  of  Somereet,  of  this  impoisonment ;  where- 
of two  are  precedent  to  the  imprisonment,  the 
third  is  present,  and  the  fourth  is  following  or 
subsequent.  For  it  is  in  proofs  as  it  is  in  lights, 
there  is  a  direct  light,  and  there  is  a  reflexion  of 
light,  or  back  light. 

The  first  head  or  proof  thereof  is,  That  there 
was  a  root  of  bitterness,  a  mortal  mdice  or  hatred, 
mixed  with  deep  and  bottomless  fears,  that  you 
had  towards  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

The  second  is.  That  you  were  the  principal 
actor,  and  had  your  hands  in  all  those  acts^ 
which  did  conduce  to  the  impoisonment,  and 
which  gave  opportunity  and  means  to  effect  it  "^ 
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mud  wi^Miat  which  the  impoisonmeiitooiild  never 
ba%e  been,  and  whioh  could  serve  or  tend  to  no 
other  end  but  to  the  impoisonmeot. 

The  third  it,  That  your  hand  was  in  the  very 
impoi^oBment  itself,  which  is  more  than  needs  to 
be  proved;  that  you  did  direct  poison ;  that  you 
did  deliver  poison;  that  you  did  continually 
hearken  to  the  success  of  the  impoisonment ;  and 
that  you  spurred  it  on,  and  called  for  despatch 
when  you  thought  it  lingeied. 

And,  lastly.  That  you  did  all  the  things  after 
the  impoisonment,  which  may  detect  a  guilty 
conscience,  for  the  smothering  of  it,  and  avoid- 
ing punishment  for  it :  which  can  be  but  of  three 
kinds ;  That  yon  suppressed,  as  much  as  in  you 
was,  testimony:  That  you  did  deface,  and  de- 
stroy, and  clip,  and  misdate  all  writings  that 
might  give  light  to  the  impoisonment;  and  that 
jou  did  fly  to  the  altar  of  guiltiness,  which  is  a 
pardon,  and  a  pardon  of  murder,  and  a  pardon  for 
youraeK^  and  not  for  your  lady. 

In  this,  my  lord,  I  convert  my  speech  to  you, 
because  I  would  have  you  attend  the  points  of 
your  charge,  and  so  of  your  defence  the  better. 
And  two  of  these  heads  I  have  taken  to  myself, 
and  left  the  other  two  to  the  king's  two  Serjeants. 

For  the  first  main  part,  which  is  the  mortal 
hatred,  coupled  with  fear,  that  was  in  my  Lord  of 
Somerset  towards  Overbury,  although  he  did 
palliate  it  with  a  great  deal  oif  hypocrisy  and  dis- 
simnlation,  even  to  the  end ;  I  shall  prove  it,  my 
lord  steward,  and  you,  my  lords  and  peers, 
manifestly,  by  matter  both  of  oath  and  writing. 
The  root  of  this  hatred  was  that  that  hath  cost 
many  a  man's  life,  that  is,  fear  of  discovering 
aecrets :  secrets,  I  say,  of  a  high  and  dangerous 
nature:  Wherein  the  course  that  I  will  hold, 
shall  be  tbis : 

First,  I  will  show  that  such  a  breach  and 
malice  was  between  my  lord  and  Overbury,  and 
that  It  burst  forth  into  violent  menaces  and  threats 
on  both  sides. 

Secondly,  That  these  secrets  were  not  light, 
but  of  a  high  nature;  for  I  will  give  you  the  ele- 
vation of  the  pole.  They  were  such  as  my 
Lord  of  Somerset  for  his  part  had  made  a  vow, 
that  Overbury  should  neither  live  in  court  nor 
country.  That  he  had  likewise  opened  himself 
and  his  own  fears  so  far,  that  if  Overbury  ever 
came  forth  of  the  Tower,  either  Overbury  or  him- 
self must  die  for  it.  And  of  Overbury's  part,  he 
had  threatened  my  lord,  that  whether  he  did  live 
or  die,  my  lord's  shame  should  never  die,  but  he 
would  leave  him  the  most  odious  man  of  the 
world.  And,  farther,  that  my  lord  was  like  enough 
to  repent  it,  in  the  place  where  Overbury  wrote, 
which  was  the  Tower  of  London.  He  was  a 
true  prophet  in  that:  so  here  is  ike  hei^t  of  the 
secrets. 

Thirdly,  I  will  show  you,  that  all  the  king's 
business  was  by  my  lord  put  into  Overbury's 


80  as  atusie  is  work  miougfa  for  secrets, 
whatsoever  they  were :  and,  like  princes^  confe- 
derates, they  had  their  ciphers  and  jargons. 

And,  lastly,  I  will  show  you  that  it  is  buia  toy 
to  say  that  the  malice  was  only  in  respect  he 
spake  dishonourably  of  the  lady ;  or  for  doubt  of 
breaking  the  marriage ;  for  that  Overbury  was  a 
coadjutor  to  that  love,  and  the  Lord  of  Somerset 
was  as  deep  in  speaking  ill  of  the  lady  as  Over- 
bury. And,  again,  it  was  too  late  for  that  matter, 
for  the  bargain  of  the  match  was  then  made  and 
past.  And  if  it  had  been  no  more  but  to  remove 
Overbury  from  disturbing  of  the  match,  it  had 
been  an  easy  matter  to  have  banded  over  Over- 
bury beyond  seas,  for  which  they  had  a  fedr  way ; 
but  that  would  not  serve  their  turn. 

And,  lastly,  «« peri<^um  periculo  vincitur,"  to 
go  so  far  as  an  impoisonment,  must  have  a  deeper 
malice  than  flashes :  for  the  cause  must  bear  a 
proportion  to  the  effiBct. 

For  the  next  general  head  of  proofs,  which  con- 
sists in  acts  preparatory  to  the  middle  acts,  they 
are  in  eight  several  points  of  the  compass,  as  I 
may  term  it. 

First,  That  there  were  devices  and  projects  to 
despatch  Overbury,  or  to  overthrow  him,  plotted 
between  the  Countess  of  Somerset,  the  Earl  of 
Somerset,  and  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  before 
they  fell  upon  the  impoisonment :  for  always  be- 
fore men  fix  upon  a  course  of  mischief,  there  be 
some  rejections:  but  die  he  must,  one  way  or 
other. 

Secondly,  That  my  Lord  of  Somerset  was  a 
principal  practiser,  I  must  speak  it,  in  a  most  per^ 
fidious  manner,  to  set  a  train  or  trap  for  Overbury, 
to  get  him  into  the  Tower;  without  which  they 
never  durst  have  attempted  the  impoisonment. 

Thirdly,  That  the  placing  of  the  lieutenant 
Helwisse,  one  of  the  impoisoners,  and  the  dis- 
placing of  Waade,  was  by  the  means  of  my 
Lord  of  Somerset. 

Fourthly,  That  the  placing  of  Weston,  the  on- 
der-keeper,  who  was  the  principal  impoisoner,  and 
the  displacing  of  Gary,  and  the  doing  of  all  this 
within  fifteen  days  af^r  Overbury's  commitment, 
was  by  the  means  and  countenance  of  my  Lord  of 
Somerset  And  these  two  were  the  active  instru- 
ments of  the  impoisonment :  and  this  was  a  busi- 
ness that  the  lady's  power  could  not  reach  unto. 

FifUily,  That,  because  there  must  be  a  time  for 
the  tragedy  to  be  acted,  and  chiefly  because  they 
would  not  have  the  poisons  work  upon  the  sudden : 
and  for  that  the  strength  of  Overbury's  nature, 
or  the  very  custom  of  receiving  poison  into  his 
body,  did  overeome  the  poisons,  that  they  wrought 
not  so  fast;  therefore  Overbury  must  be  held  in 
the  Tower.  And  as  my  Lord  of  Somerset  got 
him  into  the  trap,  so  he  kept  him  in,  and  abused 
him  with  continual  hopes  of  liberty ;  and  diverted 
all^e  true  and  efiectual  means  of  his  liberty,  and 
made  light  of  his  sickness  and  extremities. 
2£ 
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Sixthly,  That  not  only  the  plot  of  getting  Over- 
bnry  into  the  Tower,  and  the  devices  to  hold  him 
and  keep  him  there;  but  the  strange  manner  of 
his  ^se  keeping,  being  in  but  for  a  contempt, 
was  by  the  device  and  means  of  my  Lord  of 
Somerset,  who  denied  his  father  to  see  him, 
denied  his  servants  that  offered  to  be  shut  up  close 
prisoners  with  him ;  and  in  effect  handled  it  so, 
that  he  was  close  prisoner  to  all  his  friends,  and 
open  and  exposed  to  all  his  enemies. 

Seventhly,  That  the  advertisements  which  my 
lady  received  from  time  to  time  from  the  lieu- 
tenant or  Weston,  touching  Overbury's  state  of 
body  or  health,  were  ever  sent  up  to  the  court, 
though  it  were  in  progress,  and  that  from  my 
lady :  such  a  thirst  and  listening  this  lord  had  to 
hear  that  he  was  despatched. 

Lastly,  There  was  a  continual  negotiation  to 
set  Overbnry*s  head  on  work,  that  he  should  make 
some  recognition  to  clear  the  honour  of  the  lady ; 
and  that  he  ^ould  become  a  good  instrument  to- 
wards her  and  her  friends :  all  which  was  but  en- 
tertainment; for  your  lordships  shall  plainly  see 
divers  of  my  Lord  of  Northampton's  letters, 
whose  hand  was  deep  in  this  business,  written,  I 
must  say  it,  in  dark  words  and  clauses ;  that  there 
was  one  thing  pretended  and  another  intended ; 
that  there  was  a  real  charge,  and  there  was  some- 
what not  real ;  a  main  drift,  and  a  dissimulation. 
Nay,  fiurther,  there  be  some  passages  which  the 
peers  in  their  wisdom  will  discern  to  point  directly 
at  the  impoisonment. 

[After  this  inducement  followed  the  evidence 
tself.] 


TO  HIS  MAJESTY,  ABOUT  THE  EARL  OP 
SOMERSET. 

It  may  please  tour  host  excellent  majesty. 
At  my  last  access  to  your  majesty,  it  was  fit 
for  me  to  consider  the  time  and  your  journey, 
which  maketh  me  now  trouble  your  majesty  with 
a  remnant  of  that  I  thought  then  to  have  said : 
besides  your  old  warrant  and  commission  to  me, 
to  advertise  your  majesty  when  you  are  *'aux 
champs,*'  of  any  thing  that  concerned  your 
service,  and  my  place.  I  know  your  majesty  is 
«« nunquam  minus  solus,  quam  cum  solus ;"  and 
I  confess,  in  regard  of  your  great  judgment,  under 
which  nothing  ought  to  be  presented  but  well 
weighed,  I  could  almost  wish  that  the  manner  of 
Tiberius  were  in  use  again,  of  whom  Tacitus 
saith,  <'Mo8  erat  quamvis  praesentem  scripto 
adire  ;'*  much  more  in  absence.  I  said  to  your 
majesty  that  which  I  do  now  repeat,  that  the 
evidence  upon  which  my  Lord  of  Somerset 
standeth  indicted,  is  of  a  good  strong  thread, 
considering  impoisoning  is  the  darkest  of  offences ; 
but  that  the  thread  must  be  well  spun  and 
woven  together ;  for,  your  majesty  knoweth,  it  is 
one  thing  to  deal  with  a  jury  of  Middlesex  and 


Londoners,  and  another  to  deal  with  the  peers; 
whose  objects,  perhaps,  will  not  be  so  much 
what  is  before  them  in  the  present  case,  which  I 
think  is  as  odious  to  them  as  to  the  vulgar,  but 
what  may  be  hereafter.  Besides,  there  be  two 
disadvantages,  we  that  shall  give  in  evidence 
shall  meet  wilJi,  somewhat  considerable ;  the  one, 
that  the  same  things  often  opened,  lose  theb 
freshness,  except  there  be  an  aspersion  of  some 
what  that  is  new ;  the  other  is,  the  expectatioD 
raised,  which  makes  things  seem  less  than  they 
are,  because  they  are  less  than  opinion.  Thne 
fore,  I  were  not  your  attorney,  nor  myself,  if  I 
should  not  be  very  careful,  that  in  this  last  part, 
which  is  the  pinnacle  of  your  former  justice,  all 
things  may  pass  ('sine  offendiculo,  sine  sera 
pulo."  Hereupon  I  did  move  two  things,  which, 
having  now  more  fully  explained  myself,  I  do,  in 
all  humbleness,  renew.  First,  that  your  majesty 
will  be  careful  to  choose  a  Steward  of  judgment, 
that  may  be  able  to  moderate  the  evidence,  md 
cut  off  digressions;  for  I  may  interrupt,  but  I 
cannot  silence:  the  other,  that  there  may  be 
special  care  taken  for  the  ordering  the  evidence, 
not  only  for  the  knitting,  but  for  the  list,  and,  to 
use  your  majesty's  own  words,  the  confining  of 
it  This  to  do,  if  your  majesty  vouchsafe  to 
direct  it  yourself,  that  is  the  best;  if  not,  I 
humbly  pray  you  to  require  my  lord  chancellor, 
that  he,  together  with  my  lord  chief  justice,  will 
confer  with  myself,  and  my  fellows,  that  shall  be 
used  for  the  marshalling  and  bounding  of  the 
evidence,  that  we  may  have  the  help  of  his 
opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  my  lord  chief  justice; 
whose  great  travels,  as  I  much  commend,  yet 
that  same  «  plerophoria,"  or  over-confidence,  doth 
always  subject  things  to  a  great  deal  of  chance. 
There  is  another  business  proper  for  me  to 
crave  of  your  majesty  at  this  time,  as  one  that 
have,  in  my  eye,  a  great  deal  of  service  to  be 
done  concerning  your  casual  revenue;  but  con- 
sidering times  and  persons,  I  desire  to  be 
strengthened  by  some  such  form  of  command- 
ment under  your  royal  hand,  as  I  send  you  here 
enclosed.  Lmost  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to 
think,  I  understand  myself  right  well  in  this 
which  I  desire,  and  that  it  tendeth  greatly  to  the 
good  of  your  service.  The  warrant  I  mean  not 
to  impart,  but  upon  just  occasion ;  thus,  thirsty  to 
hear  of  your  majesty's  good  health,  I  rest 

3S  Jftn.  1615. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  ABOUT  THE  EARL 

OF  SOMERSET. 
Sir, 

I  thought  it  convenient  to  give  his  majesty  an 
account  of  that  which  his  majesty  guve  me  in 
charge  in  general,  reserving  the  particulars  for 
his  coming;  and  I  find  it  necessary  to  know  his 
pleasure  in  some  things  ere  I  could  farmer 
proceed. 
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My  lord  chancellor  and  myself  spent  Thursday 
and  yesterday,  the  whole  forenoons  of  hoth  days, 
in  the  examination  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton ;  whom 
we  find  hitherto  but  empty,  saTe  only  in  the 
great  point  of  the  treaty  with  Spain. 

This  examination  was  taken  before  his  ma- 
jesty's warrant  came  to  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain, 
for  coromunicatingr  unto  us  the  secrets  of  the 
pensions;  which  warrant  I  receired  yesterday 
morning,  being  Friday,  and  a  meeting  was  ap- 
pointed at  my  lord  chancellor's  in  the  evening, 
after  council;  upon  which  conference  we  find 
matter  of  farther  examination  for  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton, of  some  new  articles  whereupon  to  examine 
Somerset,  and  of  entering  into  examination  Y>f  Sir 
William  Mounson. 

Wherefore,  first  for  Somerset,  being  now  ready 
to  proceed  to  examine  him,  we  stay  only  upon 
the  Duke  of  Lenox,  who  it  seemed  is  fallen  sick 
and  keepeth  in;  without  whom,  we  neither  think 
it  warranted  by  his  majesty's  direction,  nor 
agreeable  to  his  intention,  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed ;  for  that  will  want,  which  should  sweeten 
the  cup  of  medicine,  he  being  his  countiyman  and 
friend.  Herein,  then,  we  humbly  crave  his  ma- 
jesty's direction  with  all  convenient  speed, 
whether  we  shall  expect  the  duke's  recovery,  or 
proceed  by  ourselves ;  or  that  his  majesty  will 
think  of  some  other  person,  qualified,  according  to 
his  majesty's  just  intention,  to  be  joined  with  us. 
I  remember  we  had  speech  with  his  majesty  of 
my  Lord  Hay ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  can  think  of  no 
other,  except  it  should  be  my  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  for  my  Lord  Binning  may  be  thought 
too  near  allied. 

I  am  farther  to  know  his  majesty's  pleasure 
concerning  the  day ;  for  my  lord  chancellor  and  I 
conceiyed  his  majesty  to  have  designed  the  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  after  St  George's  feast;  and, 
nevertheless,  we  conceived  also,  that  his  majesty 
understood  that  the  examinations  of  Somerset 
about  this,  and  otherwise  touching  the  Spanish 
practices,  should  first  be  put  to  a  point;  which 
will  not  be  possible,  as  time  cometh  on,  by  reason 
of  this  accident  of  the  duke's  sickness,  and  the 
cause  we  find  of  Sir  William  Mounson's  exami- 
nation, and  that  divers  of  the  peers  are  to  be  sent 
for  from  remote  places. 

It  may  please  his  majesty,  therefore,  to  take 
into  consideration,  whether  the  days  may  not 
well  be  put  off  till  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
after  the  term,  which  endeth  on  the  Monday, 
being  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday  before 
Whitsuntide ;  or,  if  that  please  not  his  majesty, 
in  respect,  it  may  be,  his  majesty  will  be  then  in 
town,  whereas  these  arraignments  have  been  still 
in  his  majesty's  absence  from  town,  then  to  take 
Monday  and  Tuesday  after  Trinity  Sunday, 
being  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  before  Trinity 
term. 

Now,  for  Sir  William  Mounson,  if  it  be  his 


majesty's  pleasure  that  my  lord  chancellor  and  1 
shall  proceed  to  the  examination  of  him,  for  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Lenox  differs,  in  that  there  is  not 
the  like  cause  as  in  that  of  Somerset,  Iken  his 
majesty  may  be  pleased  to  direct  his  command- 
ment and  warrant  to  my  lord  chief  justice,  to 
deliver  unto  me  the  examination  he  took  of  Sir 
William  Mounson,  that  those,  joined  to  the 
information  which  we  have  received  from  Mr. 
Vice-Chamberlain,  may  be  full  instructions  unto 
us  for  his  examination.  Farther,  I  pray  let  his 
majesty  know,  that  on  Thursday  in  U&e  evening, 
my  lord  chief  justice  and  myself  attended  my 
lord  chancellor  at  his  house,  for  the  settling  that 
scruple  which  his  majesty  most  justly  conceived 
in  the  examination  of  the  Lady  Somerset;  at 
which  time,  resting  on  his  majesty's  opinion,  that 
that  evidence,  as  it  standeth  now  uncleared,  must, 
*<  secundum  leges  sanae  conscientie"  be  laid 
aside;  the  question  was,  whether  we  should 
leave  it  out,  or  try  what  a  re-examination  of  my 
Lady  Somerset  would  produce  1  Whereupon  we 
agreed  upon  a  re-examination  of  my  La^y  Somer- 
set, which  my  lord  chief  justice  and  I  have 
appointed  for  Monday  morning.  I  was  bold  at 
that  meeting  to  put  my  lord  chief  justice  a  posing 
question;  which  was.  Whether  that  opinion 
which  his  brethren  had  given  upon  the  whole  evi- 
dence, and  he  had  reported  to  his  majesty,  namely, 
that  it  was  good  evidence,  in  their  opinions,  to 
convict  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  was  not  grounded 
upon  this  part  of  the  evidence  now  to  be  omitted^ 
as  well  as  upon  the  rest :  who  answered  posi- 
tively. No ;  and  they  never  saw  the  exposition  of 
the  letter,  but  the  letter  only. 

The  same  Thursday  evening,  before  we  entered 
into  this  last  matter,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Winwood,  who  left  us  when  we  went 
to  the  former  business,  we  had  conference  con- 
cerning the  frauds  and  abusive  grants  passed  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  majesty's  state  of  revenue ; 
where  my  lord  chief  justice  made  some  relation 
of  his  collections  which  he  had  made  of  that 
kind;  of  which  I  will  only  say  this,  that  I  heard 
nothing  that  was  new  to  me,  and  I  found  my  lord 
chancellor,  in  divers  particulars,  more  ready  than 
I  had  found  him.  We  grew  to  a  distribution  both 
of  times  and  of  matters,  for  we  agreed  what  to 
begin  with  presently,  and  what  should  follow, 
and  also  we  had  consideration  what  was  to  be 
holpen  by  law,  what  by  equity,  and  what  by  par- 
liament; wherein  I  must  confess,  that  in  the  last  ^ 
of  these,  of  which  my  lord  chief  justice  made 
most  account,  I  make  most  doubt.  But  the  con- 
clusion was,  that,  upon  this  entrance,  I  should 
advise  and  confer  at  large  with  my  lord  chief 
justice,  and  set  things  in  work.  The  particulars 
I  refer  till  his  majesty's  coming. 

The  learned  counsel  have  now  attended  me 
twice  at  my  chamber,  to  confer  upon  that  which 
his  majesty  gave  us  in  commandment  for  our  opi* 
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mon  vpoD  the  case  let  down  by  my  lord  dian- 
ceUor,  whether  the  statutes  extend  to  it  or  no; 
wherein  we  are  more  and  more  edified  and  con- 
firmed that  th^  do  not,  and  shall  shortly  send 
oar  report  to  his  majesty. 

Sir*  I  hope  you  will  bear  me  witness  I  have 
not  been  idle ;  but  all  is  nothing  to  the  duty  1 
owe  his  mijesty  for  his  singular  faroors  past  and 
present;  supplying  all  with  love  and  prayers,  I 

VMt, 

Your  trae  friend  and  devoted  serrant, 
Fr.  Baoon. 

AprU  13, 1010. 


TO  8I&  6S0R6E  YILLIERS,  ABOUT  THE  EARL 

OF  SOMERSET. 
Sir, 

I  received  from  you  a  letter  of  very  brief  and 
clear  directions ;  and  I  think  it  a  great  blessing 
of  God  upon  me  and  my  labours,  that  my  direc- 
tions come  by  so  clear  a  conduit,  as  they  receive 
DO  tincture  in  the  passage. 

Yesterday  my  lord  chancellor,  the  Duke  of 
Lenox,  and  myself,  spent  the  whole  afternoon  at 
the  Tower,  in  the  examination  of  Somerset,  upon 
the  articles  sent  from  his  majesty,  and  some  oUier 
additionals,  which  were  in  effect  contained  in  the 
former,  but  extended  to  more  particularity,  by 
occasion  of  somewhat  discovered  by  Cotton^s  ex- 
amination, and  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain^s  informa- 
tion. 

He  is  full  of  protestations,  and  would  fain 
keep  that  quarter  toward  Spain  clear ;  using  but 
this  for  argument,  that  he  had  such  fortunes  from 
his  mi^esty,  as  he  could  not  think  of  bettering 
his  conditions  from  Spain,  because,  as  he  said,  he 
was  no  military  man.  He  cometh  nothing  so  far 
on,  for  that  which  concemeth  the  treaty,  as  Cotton, 
'  which  doth  much  aggravate  suspicion  against 
him ;  the  farther  particulars  I  reserve  to  his  ma- 
jesty's coming. 

In  the  end,  **  tanquam  obiter,*^  but  very  effect- 
ually, my  lord  chancellor  put  turn  in  mind  of  the 
state  he  stood  in  for  the  impoisoimient;  but  he 
was  little  moved  with  it,  and  pretended  careless- 
ness of  life,  since  ignominy  had  made  him  unfit 
for  his  majesty's  service.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  fair  usage  of  him,  as  it  was  fit  for  Uie  Spanish 
examinations,  and  for  the  questions  touching  the 
papers  and  despatches,  and  all  that,  so  it  was  no 
good  preparative  to  make  him  descend  into  him- 
self touching  his  present  danger :  and,  therefore, 
my  lord  chancellor  and  myself  thought  not  good 
to  insist  upon  it  at  this  time. 

I  have  received  from  my  lord  chief  justice  the 
examination  of  Sir  William  Mounson ;  with  whom 
we  mean  to  proceed  to  fisffther  examination  with 
all  speed. 

My  lord  chief  justice  is  altered  touching  the  re- 
examination of  the  lady,  and  desired  me  that  we 


might  stay  till  he  spake  with  his  nn^esty,  Mfing 
it  could  be  no  casting  back  to  the  business;  whioh 
I  did  approve. 

Myself;  with  the  rest  of  my  fellows,  upon  due 
and  mature  advice,  perfected  our  report  touching 
the  chancery ;  for  ^e  receiving  whereof,  I  pray 
you  put  his  majesty  in  mind  at  his  coming,  to 
appoint  some  time  for  us  to  wait  upon  him 
altogether,  for  the  delivery  in  of  the  same,  as  we 
did  in  our  former  certificate. 

For  the  revenue  matters,  I  reserve  them  to  hii 
majesty's  coming;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  doubt 
not  bnt  Mr.  Secretary  Wtnwood  will  make  some 
kind  of  report  thereof  to  his  ms^esty. 

For  the  conclusion  of  your  letter  concerning  ray 
own  comfort,  I  can  but  say  the  psalm  of  ^  Quid 
retribuam  !"  God,  that  giveth  me  favour  in  his 
majesty's  eyes,  will  strengthen  me  in  his  majesty^s 
service.    1  ever  rest 

Your  true  and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Baooit. 

April  18, 1616. 

To  requite  your  postscript  of  excuse  for  scrib- 
bling, I  pray  you  excuse  that  the  paper  b  not  gilt, 
I  writing  &om  Westminster-Hall,  where  we  aie 
not  so  fine. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINGiWITH  HIS  lfAJS8TT9 
OBSERVATIONS  UPON  IT. 

It  mat  please  tour  most  excellent  majestt. 

Your  majesty  hath  put  me  upon  a  work  of  pro- 
vidence in  this  great  cause,  which  is  to  break  and 
distinguish  future  events  into  present  cases;  and 
so  to  present  them  to  your  royal  judgment,  that,  in 
this  action,  which  hath  been  carried  with  so  great 
prudence,  justice,  and  clemency,  there  may  be,  for 
that  which  remaineth,  as  little  surprise  as  is 
possible;  but  that  things  duly  foreseen  may  have 
their  remedies  and  directions  in  readiness ;  where- 
in I  cannot  forget  what  the  poet  Martial  saith ; 
«<0  quantum  est  subitis  casibus  ingeniumt" 
signifying,  that  accident  is  many  times  more  subtle 
than  foresight, and  overreacheth  expectation;  and, 
besides,  I  know  very  well  the  meanness  of  my 
own  judgment,  in  comprehending  or  forecasting 
what  may  follow. 

It  was  your  majesty's  pleasure  also,  that  Ishould 
couple  the  suppositions  with  my  opinion  in  every 
of  ^em,  which  is  a  harder  task ;  but  yet  your 
majesty's  commandment  requireth  my  obedience, 
and  your  trust  giveth  me  assurance. 

I  will  put  the  case,  which  I  wish ;  that  Somerset 
should  make  a  clear  confession  of  his  offences, 
before  he  be  produced  to  trial. 

In  this  case  it  seemeth  your  majesty  will  have 
a  new  consult;  the  points  whereof  will  be,  1. 
Whether  your  majesty  will  stay  the  trial,  and  so 
save  them  both  from  the  stage,  and  that  public 
ignominy.    3.  Or  whether  you  will,  or  may  fitly. 
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lij  Isw,  baye  the  trial  prooeed,  and  stay  or  repriere 
the  jadgment,  which  saToth  the  lands  from  for- 
'^tore,  and  the  blood  from  comiption.  3.  Or 
whether  yon  will  hare  both  trial  and  judgment 
proceed,  and  save  the  blood  only,  not  from  cor- 
Tnpting,  bat  from  spilling. 

These  be  the  depths  of  your  majesty's  mercy, 
which  I  may  not  enter  into :  but  for  honour  and 
.Tqnitation,  they  have  these  grounds : 

That  the  blood  of  Overbury  is  already  revenged 
•by  divers  executions. 

That  confession  and  penitency  are  the  footstools 
'of  mercy;  adding  this  circumstance  likewise,  that 
the  former  offenders  did  none  of  them  make  a  clear 
'confession. 

That  the  great  downfall  of  so  great  persons 
-carrieth  in  itself  a  heavy  judgment,  and  a  kind 
K)f  civil  death,  although  their  lives  should  not  be 
taken. 

All  which  may  satisfy  honour  for  sparing  their 
lives.  But  if  your  majesty's  mercy  should  extend 
io  the  first  degree,  which  is  the  highest,  of  sparing 
the  stage  and  the  trial ;  tiien  three  things  are  to  be 
considered : 

First,  That  they  make  such  a  submission  or  de- 
precation, as  they  prostrate  themselves,  and  all 
that  they  have,  at  your  majesty's  feet,  imploring 
yoor  mercy. 

Secondly,  That  your  majesty,  in  your  own  wis- 
dom, do  advise  what  course  you  will  take,  for  the 
utter  extinguishing  of  all  hopes  of  resuscitating 
of  their  fortunes  and  favour;  whereof  if  there 
should  be  the  least  conceit,  it  will  leave  in  men  a 
great  deal  of  envy  and  discontent. 

And,  lastly;  Whether  your  majesty  wUl  not 
eufler  it  to  be  thought  abroad,  that  there  is  caUM^ 
of  farther  examination  of  Somerset,  concerning 
matters  of  estate,  after  he  shall  begin  once  to  be 
a  confessant,  and  so  make  as  well  a  politic 
ground,  as  a  ground  of  clemency,  for  farther  stay. 

And  for  the  second  degree,  of  proceeding  to  trial, 
and  staying  judgment,  I  must  better  inform  my- 
adf  by  precedents,  and  advise  with  my  lord  chan- 
cellor. 

The  second  case  is,  if  that  fall  out  which  is 
Hkest,  as  things  stand,  and  which  we  expect, 
which  is,  that  the  lady  confess ;  and  that  Somer- 
set himself  plead  not  guilty,  and  be  found  guilty : 

In  this  case,  first,  I  suppose  your  majesty  will 
not  think  of  any  stay  of  judgment,  but  that  the 
public  process  of  justice  pass  on. 

Secondly,  For  your  mercy  to  be  extended  to  both 
for  pardon  of  their  execution,  I  have  partly  touched 
in  Uie  considerations  applied  to  the  former  case ; 
whereunto  may  be  added,  that  as  there  is  ground 
of  Biercy  for  her,  upon  her  penitency  and  free  con- 
iMsion,  and  will  be  much  more  upon  his  finding 
guilty;  because  the  malice  on  his  part  will  be 
thought  the  deeper  source  of  the  offence;  so  there 
will  be  ground  for  mercy  on  his  part,  upon  the 
!  nature  of  the  proof;  and  because  it  rests  chiefly 
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upon  presumptions.  For  cei^ainly  there  may  be  an 
evidence  so  balanced,  as  it  may  have  sufficient 
matter  for  the  conscience  of  the  peers  to  convict 
him,  and  yet  leave  sufficient  matter  in  the  con- 
science of  a  king  upon  the  same  evidence  to  par- 
don his  life;  because  the  peers  are  astringed  by 
necessity  either  to  acquit  or  condemn ;  but  grace  is 
free :  and,  for  my  part,  I  think  the  evidence  in  (his 
present  case  will  be  of  such  a  nature. 

Thirdly,  It  shall  be  my  care  so  to  moderate  the 
manner  of  charging  him,  as  it  might  make  him  not 
odious  beyond  the  extent  of  mercy. 

Lastly,  All  these  points  of  mercy  and  favour  are 
to  be  understood  with  this  limitation,  if  he  do  not, 
by  his  contemptuous  and  insolent  carriage  at  the 
bar,  make  himself  incapable  and  unworthy  of 
them. 

The  third  case  is,  if  he  should  stand  mute  and 
will  not  plead,  whereof,  your  majesty  knoweth, 
there  hath  been  some  secret  question. 

In  this  case  I  should  think  fit,  that,  as  in  public, 
both  myself,  and  chiefly  my  lord  chancellor, 
sitting  then  as  Lord  Steward  of  England,  should 
dehort  and  deter  him  from  that  desperation ;  so, 
nevertheless,  that  as  much  should  be  done  for  huOf 
as  was  done  for  Weston ;  which  was  to  adjourn 
the  court  for  some  days,  upon  a  Christian  ground, 
that  he  may  have  time  to  turn  from  that  mind  of 
destroying  himself;  during  which  time  your 
majes^'s  farther  pleasure  may  be  known. 

The  fourth  case  is  that  which  I  should  be  very 
sorry  it  should  happen,  but  it  is  a  future  contingent ; 
that  is,  if  the  peers  should  acquit  him,  and  find 
him  not  guilty. 

In  this  case  the  lord  steward  must  be  provided 
what  to  do.  For,  as  it  hath  been  never  seen,  as  I 
conceive  it,  that  there  should  be  any  rejecting  of 
the  verdict,  or  any  respiting  of  the  judgment  of  the 
acquittal ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  this  case  requireth, 
that  because  there  be  many  high  and  heinous  ' 
ofiences,  though  not  capital,  for  which  he  may 
be  questioned  in  the  Star  Chamber,  or  otherwise, 
that  there  be  some  touch  of  that  in  general  at  the 
conclusion,  by  my  Lord  Steward  of  England; 
and  that,  therefore,  he  be  remanded  to  the  Tower 
as  close  prisoner. 

For  the  matter  of  examination,  or  other  proceed- 
ings, my  lord  chancellor  with  my  advice  hath  set 
down, 

To-monow,  being  Monday,  for  the  re-examina- 
tion of  the  lady: 

Wednesday  next,  for  the  meeting  of  the  judges 
concerning  the  evidence : 

Thursday,  for  the  examination  of  Somerset 
himself,  according  to  your  majesty's  instructions : 

Which  three  parts,  when  they  shall  be  per- 
formed, I  will  give  your  majesty  advertisement 
with  speed,  and  in  the  mean  time  be  glad  to 
receive  from  your  majesty,  whom  it  is  my  part  to 
inform  truly,  such  directions  or  signiiScationa 
of  your  pleasure  as  this  advertisement  may  induce, 
9i8 
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and  that  with  speedy  because  the  time  cometfi  on. 
Well  remembering  Who  is  the  person  whom  your 
majesty  admitt^  to  thif  secret,  I  have  sent  this 
letter  open  unto  him,  that  he  may  take  your 
majesty's  times  to  report  it,  or  show  it  unto  you ; 
assuftngr  myself  that  nothing  is  more  firm  than 
his  trust,  tied  to  your  majesty's  commandments. 
Your  majesty's  most  hamble 

and  most  bounden  subject  and  servant, 

Fiu  Bacon. 

April  98,  1610. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  ABOUT  THE  EARL 

OF  SOMERSET. 
Sir, 

I  have  received  my  letter  from  his  majesty,  with 
his  marginal  notes,  which  shall  be^my  directions, 
being  glad  to  perceive  I  understand  his  majesty 
BO  well.  Tliat  same  little  charm,  which  may  be 
secretly  infused  into  Somerset's  ear  some  few 
hours  before  his  trial,  was  excellently  well 
thought  of  by  his  majesty ;  and  I  do  approve  it 
both  for  matter  and  time ;  only,  if  it  seem  good  to 
his  majesty,  I  would  wish  it  a  little  enlarged : 
for  if  it  be  no  more  than  to  spare  his  blood,  he 
hath  a  kind  of  proud  humour  which  may  over- 
work the  medicine.  Therefore  I  could  wish  it 
were  made  a  little  stronger,  by  giving  him  some 
hopes  that  his  majesty  will  be  good  to  his  lady 
and  child;  and  that  time,  when  justice  and  his 
majesty's  honour  is  once  saved  and  satisfied,  may 
produce  farther  fruit  of  his  majesty's  compassion : 
which  was  to  be  seen  in  the  example  of  South- 
ampton, whom  his  majesty  after  attainder  restored : 
and  Cobham  and  Gray,  to  whom  his  majesty,  not- 
withstanding they  were  offenders  against  his  own 
person,  yet  he  spared  their  lives ;  and  for  Gray, 
his  majesty  gave  him  back  some  part  of  his  estate, 
•  and  was  upon  point  to  deliver  him  much  more. 
He  having  been  so  big^y  in  his  majesty's  favour, 
may  hope  well,  if  he  hurt  not  himself  by  his 
public  misdemeanor. 

For  the  person  that  should  deliver  this  message, 
I  am  not  so  well  seen  in  the  region  of  his  friends, 
as  to  be  able  to  make  choice  of  a  particular ;  my 
lord  treasurer,  the  Lord  Knollys,  or  any  of  his 
nearest  friends  should  not  be  trusted  with  it,  for 
^ey  may  go  too  far,  and  perhaps  work  contrary  to 
his  majesty's  ends.  Those  which  occur  to  me 
are  my  Lord  Hay,  my  Lord  Burleigh,  of  Eng- 
land, I  mean,  and  Sir  Robert  Carre. 

My  Lady  Somerset  hath  been  re-examined,  and 
his  majesty  is  found  both  a  true  prophet  zod  a 
most  just  king  in  that  scruple  he  made;  for  now 
she  expoundeth  the  word  He,  that  should  send 
the  tarts  to  EHwys's  wife,  to  be  of  Overbiry,  and 
not  of  Somerset;  but  for  the  person  that  should 
bid  her,  she  said  it  was  Northampton  or  Weston, 
not  pitching  upon  certainty,  which  giveth  tome 
advantage  to  the  evidence. 


Yesteiday  b«iDg  Wodnetdiy,  I  spent  Ibv  or 
five  hours  with  ike  judges  whom  his  nujes^ 
designed  to  take  consideration  with,  the  four 
judges  of  the  king's  bench,  of  the  evidenoe 
against  Somerset :  they  all  concur  in  opinion,  that 
the  questioning  and  drawing  him  on  to  trial  is 
most  honourable  and  just,  and  that  the  evidence  is 
fair  and  good. 

His  majesty's  letter  to  the  judges  oonoerning 
the  *(  Commendams"  was  full  of  magnanimity  and 
wisdom.  I  perceive  his  majesty  is  never  less 
alone,  than  when  he  is  alone;  for  I  am  sore  there 
was  nobody  by  him  to  inform  him,  which  made 
me  admire  it  the  more. 

The  judges  have  given  a  day  over,  till  the 
second  Saturday  of  the  next  term;  so  as  that 
matter  may  endure  farther  consideration,  for  his 
majesty  not  only  not  to  lose  ground,  but  te  win 
ground. 

To-morrow  is  appointed  for  the  examination  of 
Somerset,  which,  by  some  infirmity  of  the  Duke 
of  Lenox,  was  put  off  from  this  day.    When  this 
is  done,  I  will  write  more  fully,  ever  resting 
Your  true  and  devoted  servant. 
Fa.  BAooir. 

Mfty  %  1616. 


TO   SIR   GEORGE  VILLIERS,  OF   S(»f£R8ET^ 

ARRAIGNMENT. 
Sir, 

I  am  far  enough  from  opinion,  that  the  redinte- 
gration or  resuscitation  of  Somerset's  fortune  can 
ever  stand  with  his  majesty's  honour  and  safe^; 
and  therein  I  think  I  expressed  myself  fully  to 
his  msjesly  in  one  of  my  former  letters ;  and  I 
know  well  any  expectation  or  thought  abroad 
will  do  much  hurt  But  yet  the  glimmering  of 
that  which  the  king  hath  done  to  others,  by  way 
of  talk  to  him,  cannot  hurt,  as  I  conceive ;  but  I 
would  not  have  that  part  of  the  message  as  from 
the  king,  but  added  by  the  messenger  as  from 
himself.  This  I  remit  to  his  majesty's  princriy 
judgment. 

For  the  person,  though  he  trust  the  lieutenant 
well,  yet  it  must  be  some  new  man :  for,  in  these 
cases,  that  which  is  ordinary  worketh  not  so 
great  impressions  as  that  which  is  new  and 
extraordinary. 

The  time  I  wish  to  be  the  Tuesday,  being  the 
even  of  his  lady's  arraignment;  for,  as  his  ma- 
jesty first  conceived,  1  would  not  have  it  stay  in 
his  stomach  too  long,  lest  it  sour  in  the  digee- 
tion;  and  to  be  too  near  the  time,  may  be  bought 
but  to  tune  him  for  that  day. 

I  send  berewithal  the  substance  of  that  which 
I  purpose  to  say  nakedly,  and  only  in  that  p«t 
which  is  of  tenderness ;  for  that  I  conceive  wa» 
his  UMjesty's  meaning. 

It  will  be  necessary,  beeaase  I  have  distributed 
parte  to  the  two  seijeants,  as  that  paper  dolh« 
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tKpwM>  and  ihay  natestand  noting  of  his 
nwjeB^'s  pletsoM  of  the  manner  of  eanyfaig  the 
evidence^  move  than  they  may  goeae  by  observa- 
tion of  my  example,  which  th^  may  aeoi^e  as 
maoh  to  my  natoie,  aa  to  direotion ;  theiefoiie, 
that  hia  majesty  would  bepleaaed  to  write  some 
1^  words  to  aa  allt  s%ned  mth  his  own  hand, 
that,  liM  matter  itarif  beiagr  ttagieal  enough, 
bittemesa  and  insulting  be  forborne ;  and  that  we 
remember  our  part  to  be  to  make  hkm  delinquent 
to  the  peen,  wid  nor  odious  to  the  people.  That 
pail  o#  the  evidence  of  the  lady^s  exposition  of 
the  pronoun.  He,  which  was  first  caught  hold  of 
by  me,  and  afterwards  by  his  majesty's  singular 
wisdom  and  conscience  excepted  to,  and  now  is 
by  her  re-examination  retracted,  I  hare  given 
order  to  Seijeant  Montague,  within  whose  part  it 
falleth,  to  leave  it  out  of  the  evidence.  I  do  yet 
crave  pardon,  if  I  do  not  certify  touching  the 
point  of  law  for  reapiting  the  judgment,  for  I  have 
not  fully  advised  with  my  lord  chancellor  con- 
cerning it,  but  I  will  advertise  it  in  time. 

I  send  his  majesty  the  lord  steward's  commis- 
sion in  two  several  instruments,  the  one  to  remain 
with  my  lord  chancellor,  which  is  that  which  is 
written  in  secretary-hand  for  his  warrant,  and  is 
to  pass  the  signet;  the  other,  that  whereunto  the 
great  seal  is  to  be  affixed,  which  is  in  chancery- 
hand  :  his  majesty  is  to  sign  them  both,  and  to 
transmit  the  fonner  to  the  signet,  if  the  secreta- 
ries either  of  them  be  there ;  and  both  of  them  are 
to  be  returned  to  me  with  all  speed.  I  ever  rest 
.  Your  true  and  devoted  servant, 
Bl«y5,iw«.  Fr.  Bacon. 


TO   THE   KING,  ABOUT   SOMERSET'S  EXAMI- 
NATION. 

It  may  please  tour  maje8TT| 

We  have  done  our  best  endeavours  to  perform 
your  majesty's  commission,  both  in  matter  and 
manner,  for  the  examination  of  my  Lord  of  So- 
merset ;  wherein  that  which  passed,  for  the  gene- 
ral, was  to  this  effect;  That  he  was  to  know  his 
own  case,  for  that  his  day  of  trial  could  not  be 
far  off;  but  that  this  day's  work  was  that  which 
would  conduce  to  your  majesty's  justice  little  or 
nothing,  but  to  your  mercy  much,  if  he  did  lay 
hold  upon  it;  and  therefore  might  do  him  good, 
but  could  do  him  no  hurt.  For,  as  for  your 
justice,  there  had  been  taken  great  and  grave 
opinion,  not  only  of  such  judges  as  he  may  think 
Tiolent,  but  of  the  most  sad  and  most  temperate 
of  the  kingdom,  who  ought  to  understand  the 
atate  of  the  proofs,  that  the  evidence  was  full  to 
convict  him,  so  as  there  needeth  neither  confes- 
sion, nor  supply  of  examination.  But  for  your 
nuyesty's  mercy,  although  he  were  not  to  expect 
we  should  make  any  promise,  we  did  assure  him, 
that  your  mijesty  was  compassionate  of  him  if  he 
gaye  yon  some  ground  whereon  to  work ;  that,  aa 


long  aa  he  stood  upon  hi»  innoeency  and  tnal, 
your  majesty  vras  tied  in  honour  to  proceed  ao- 
ooiding  to  juatioe ;  and,*that  he  little  uiMeiBloodt 
being  a  close  piaaonerv  how  mt^h  the  expectation 
of  th»  world,  besides  your  love  to  justice  .itself, 
engaged  your  majesty,  whatsoever  your  inclina- 
tions vpore :  but,  nevertfaekss,  that  a  fiank  and 
dear  conibssion  might  open  the  gats  oi  meroy, 
and  help  to  satisfy  the  point  of  honour. 

That  his  lady,  as  he  knew,  and  that  after  many 
oatfaa  and  impgwoations  to  the  oonlraxy,  had  nevei^ 
theless,  m  the  end,  being  toadied  with  lamosse, 
oonftesed;  tlmt  she  that  led  him  to  ofibnd,  might 
lead  him  likewise  to  repent  of  his  offence :  that 
the  confession  of  one  of  them  could  not  fitly  do 
either  of  them  much  good,  but  the  confession  of 
both  of  them  might  work  some  farther  effect 
towards  both :  and,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  we 
wished  him  not  to  shut  the  gate  of  your  majesty's 
mercy  against  himself,  by  bdng  obdurate  any 
longer.  This  was  the  effect  of  that  which  wzb 
spoken,  part  by  one  of  us,  part  by  another,  as  it 
fell  out;  adding  farther,  that  he  might  wdl 
discern  who  spake  in  us  in  the  course  we  held ; 
for  that  commissioners  for  examination  might  not 
presume  so  far  of  themselves. 

Not  to  trouble  your  majesty  virith  circumstances 
of  his  answers,  the  sequd  was  no  other,  but  that 
we  found  him  still  not  to  come  any  degree  fiurtber 
on  to  confess ;  only  his  behaviour  was  very  sober, 
and  modest,  and  mild,  differing  apparently  from 
other  times,  but  yet,  as  it  seemed,  resolved  to 
have  his  trial. 

Then  did  we  proceed  to  examine  him  upon 
divers  questions  touching  the  impoisonment, 
which  indeed  were  very  material  and  supple- 
mental to  the  fonner  evidence;  wherein  either 
his  affirmatives  gave  some  light,  or  his  negatives 
do  greatly  falsify  him  in  that  which  is  apparently^ 
proved. 

We  made  this  farther  observation ;  that  when 
we  asked  him  some  question  that  did  touch  the 
prince  or  some  foreign  practice,  which  we  did 
very  sparingly  at  this  time,  yet  he  grew  a  little 
stirred ;  but  in  the  questions  of  the  impoisonment 
very  cold  and  modest  Thus,  not  thinking  it 
necessary  to  trouble  your  majesty  with  any 
farther  particulars,  we  end  with  prayer  to  God 
ever  to  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  loyal  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

PosUcripU  If  it  seem  good  unto  your  majesty, 
we  think  it  not  amiss  some  preacher,  well  chosen, 
had  access  to  my  Lord  of  Somerset  for  his  prepar- 
ing and  comfort,  although  it  be  before  his  trial. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS. 
Sir, 

I  send  you  enclosed  a  warrant  for  my  l4idy  of 
Somerset's  pardon,  reformed  in  that  main  and 
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material  point,  of  insirtiiigaolaiife  [that  she  was 
not  a  principal,  but  an  aooessary  before  the  fact, 
by  the  instigation  of  base  pmsons.]  Her  Mends 
think  long  to  have  it  despatched,  which  I  marrel 
not  at,  for  that  in  matter  of  life  moments  are 
numbered. 

I  do  more  and  move  take  contentment  in  his 
majesty's  choice  of  Sir  Olirer  St.  John,  for  his 
deputy  of  Ireland,  finding,  upon  divers  conferences 
with  him,  his  great  sufficiency;  and  I  hope  the 
good  intelligeiMe,  which  he  purposeth  to  hold 
with  me  by  advertisements  from  time  to  time, 
shall  work  a  good  effect  for  his  majesty's  serrioe. 


I  am  woodsfful  desirous  to  see  that  kingdofn 
flourish,  because  it  is  the  proper  work  tnd  glory 
ofhis  majesty  and  his  times.  And  his  majesty 
may  be  pleased  to  call  to  mind,  that,  a  good  while 
since,  when  the  great  rent  and  divisions  were  m, 
the  pariiament  of  Ireland,  I  was  no  unf<»tunate 
remembrancer  to  his  majesty's  princely  wisdom 
in  that  business.  God  ever  keep  you  and  pros- 
per you. 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  and 
bounden  servant, 
Fb«Baoov. 
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THE   EARL   OF  ESSEX. 


THE  APOLOGY 


SIR  FRANCIS   BACON, 


IMPUTATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  LATE  EARL  OF  ESSEX. 


TO  TBB  BMBT  ■OVOVBABLB  ■!•  TBBY  OOOP  LOBS, 

THE  EARL  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  LORD  LIEUTENANT  OF  IRELAND. 


It  may  please  your  good  lordship,  I  oannot  be 
Ignofrant,  uid  ought  to  be  sensible  of  the  wrong 
which  I  sustain  in  common  speech,  as  if  I  had 
been  false  or  nnthankftil  to  that  noble,  but  unfor- 
tunate earl,  the  Earl  of  E^sex :  and  for  satisfying 
the  Yulgar  sort,  I  do  not  so  much  regard  it ;  though 
'  1  love  a  good  name,  but  yet  as  a  handmaid  and 
attendant  of  honesty  and  Yirtue.  For  I  am  of  his 
opinion  that  said  pleasantly,  <«That  it  was  a 
shame  to  him  that  was  a  suitor  to  the  mistress,  to 
make  love  to  the  waiting-woman ;"  and,  therefore, 
to  woo  or  court  common  fame,  otherwbe  than  it 
followeth  on  honest  courses,  I,  for  my  part,  find 
not  myself  fit  or  disposed.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
there  is  no  worldly  thing  that  concemeth  myself, 
which  I  hold  more  dear,  than  the  good  opinion 
of  certain  persons ;  among  which,  there  is  none 
I  would  more  willingly  give  satisfaction  unto, 
than  to  your  lordship.  First,  because  you  loved 
my  Lord  of  Essex,  and,  therefore,  will  pot  be 
pvtial  towards  me,  which  is  part  of  that  I  desire : 
next,  because  it  hath  ever  pleased  you  to  show 
yourself  to  me  an  honourable  fi-iend,  and  so  no 
baseness  in  me  to  seek  to  satisfy  you:  and, 
lastly,  because  I  know  your  lordship  is  excellently 
grounded  in  the  true  rules  and  habits  of  duties 
and  moralities,  which  must  be  they  which  shall 
decide  this  matter ;  wherein,  my  lord,  my  defence 
needeth  to  be  but  simple  and  brief;  namely,  that 
"Whatsoever  I  did  concerning  that  action  and  pro- 


ceeding, was  done  in  my  duty  and  service  to  the 
queen  and  the  state;  in  which  I  would  not  show 
myself  false-hearted,  nor  fiednt-hearted,  for  any 
man's  sake  living.  For  every  honest  man  ^t 
hath  his  heart  well  planted,  will  for^e  his  king, 
rather  than  forsake  God,  and  forsake  his  friend, 
rather  than  forsake  his  king ;  and,  yet,  will  forsake 
any  earthly  commodity,  yea,  and  his  own  life,  in 
some  cases,  rather  than  forsake  his  friend.  I 
hope  the  world  hath  not  forgotten  these  degrees, 
else  the  heathen  saying,  <*  Amicus  usque  ad  aras," 
shall  judge  them. 

And  if  any  man  shall  say,  I  did  officiously 
intrude  myself  into  that  business,  because  I  had 
no  ordinary  place ;  the  like  may  be  said  of  all  the 
business,  in  effect,  that  passed  the  hands  of  the 
learned  counsel,  either  of  state  or  revenues,  these 
many  years,  wherein  I  was  continually  used. 
For,  as  your  lordship  may  remember,  the  queen 
knew  her  strength  so  well,  as  she  looked  h^r 
word  should  be  a  warrant;  and,  after  the  manner 
of  the  choicest  princes  before  her,  did  not  always 
tie  her  trust  to  place,  but  did  sometime  divide 
private  favour  from  office.  And  I,  for  my  part, 
though  I  was  not  so  unseen  in  the  world,  but  I 
knew  the  condition  viras  subject  to  envy  and  peril ; 
yet,  because  I  knew  again  she  was  constant  in 
her  favours,  and  made  an  end  where  she  began ; 
and,  especially,  because  she  upheld  me  with 
extraordinary  access,  and  other  demonstrations 
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of  confidenoe  and  grace,  I  leaolTed  to  endnre  it 
in  expectation  of  better.  But  mj  scope  and 
desire  is,  that  jonr  lordship  would  be  pl^^ed  to 
have  the  honourable  patience  to  know  the  truth, 
in  some  particularitj,  of  all  that  passed  •in  this 
caose,  wherein  I  had  any  p^^  that  you  may 
perceive  how  honest  a  heart  I  ever  bare  to  my 
sorereign,  and  to  my  country,  and  to  that  noble- 
man, who  had  so  well  desenred  of  me,  and  so 
well  accepted  of  my  desenrings,  whose  fortune 
I  cannot  remember,  without  mucitgrtef.  But,  for 
any  action  of  mine  towards  him,  there  is  nothing 
that  passed  me  in  my  lifetime,  that  cometh  to  my 
remembrance  with  more  clearness,  and  less  check 
of  conscience :  for  it  will  appear  to  your  lordship, 
that  I  was  not  only  not  opposite  to  my  Lord  of 
Essex,  but  that  I  did  occupy  the  utmost  of  aiy 
wits,  and  adventure  my  fbitune  with  the  queen, 
to  have  reintegrated  his,  and  so  continued  faith- 
fully and  industriously,  till  his  last  fatal  impa- 
tience, for  so  I  will  call  it,  after  Which  day  there 
was  not  time  to  work  for  him ;  though  the  same, 
my  affection,  when  it  could  not  work  on  the 
subject  proper,  went  to  the  next,  with  im>  ill  effect 
towards  some  others,  who,  I  think,  do  rather  not 
know  it,  than  not  acknowledge  it.  And  this  I 
will  assure  your  lordship,  I  will  leave  nothing 
untold,  that  is  truth,  for  any  enemy  that  I  have 
to  add;  and,  on  the  other  side,  I  must  reserve 
much  which  makes  for  me,  in  many  respects  of 
duty,  which  I  esteem  above  my  credit:  and 
wkat  I  have  here  set  down  to  your  lordship,  I 
protest^  as  I  hope  to  have  any  part  in  God's 
fa^euT,  is  true. 

It  is  well  known,  how  I  did  many  yean  since 
dedicate  my  travels  and  studies  to  the  use,  and, 
as  I  may  term  it,  service  of  my  Lord  of  Essex, 
which,  I  protest  before  God,  I  did  not,  making 
election  of  him  as  the  likeliest  mean  of  mine  own 
advancement,  but  out  of  the  humour  of  a  man, 
that  ever  £rom  the  time  I  had  any  use  of  reason, 
whether  it  were  reading  upon  good  ^  books,  or 
upon  the  example  of  a  good  father,  or  by  nature, 
I  loved  my  country  more  than  was  answerable  to 
my  fortune ;  and  I  held  at  that  time  my  lord  to  be 
the  ittest  instrument  to  do  good  to  the  state,  and 
therefore  I  applied  myself  to  him  in  a  manner 
wfabh  I  think  happeneth  rarely  amcmg  men:  for 
I  did  not  only  labour  oaiefolly  and  industriously 
IB  tiiat  he  set  me  about,  whether  it  were  matter 
of  advice  or  otherwise,  but,  neglectittg  the  queen's 
aervice,  mine  own  fortune,  and  in  a  sort  my  voear 
tion,  I  did  nothing  but  advise  and  ruminate  with 
myself,  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  propo- 
sitions and  memorials  of  any  thing  that  might 
concern  his  lordship's  honour,  fortune,  or  service. 
And  when,  not  long  af^  I  entered  into  this 
course,  my  brother,  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  came 
from  beyond  the  seas,  being  a  gentleman  whose 
ability  the  world  taketh  knowledge  of  for  matters 
of  state,  especially  foreign,  I  did  likewise  knit 


his  service  to  be  at  my  lord's  disposing.  And, 
on  the  other  side,  I  must  and  will  ever  aeknow* 
ledge  my  lord's  love,  trust,  and  fovour  towards 
me ;  and  last  of  all  his  liberality,  having  in 
ftofed  .me  of  land  which  I  sold  for  eighteen 
hundred  pounds  to  Mr.  Reynold  Nicholas,  i^hich, 
I  think,  was  more  worth ;  and  that  at  such  a  time, 
and  with  so  kind  and  noble  circumstances,  as  the 
manner  was  as  much  as  the  matter ;  which,  though 
it  be  but  an  idle  digression,  yet,  because  I  am  not 
willing  to  be  short  in  cmnmsmoration  of  his  be- 
nefite,  I  will  presume  to  trouble  your  lordship 
with  relating  to  you  the  manner  of  it.  After  the 
queen  had  denied  me  the  solicitor's  place,  for  the 
which  his  lordship  had  been  a  long  and  earnest 
suitor  on  my  behalf,  it  pleased  him  to  come  to 
me  boot  Richmond  to  Twickenham  Park,  and 
brake  with  me,  and  said:  <«Mr.  Bacon,  the 
queen  hath  denied  me  the  place  for  you,  and  hath 
placed  another ;  I  know  you  are  the  least  part  of 
your  ewn  matter,  l)«it  you  fare  ill  because  yon 
have  chosen  me  for  your  mean  and  dependence ; 
you  have  spent  your  time  and  thoughte  in  my 
matters  ^  I  dUe,"  these  were  his  very  words,  **  if  I 
do  not  somewhat  towards  your  fortune :  you  shall 
not  deny  to  accept  a  piece  of  land  which  I  will 
bestow  upon  you."  My  answer,  I  remember,  was, 
that,  for  my  fortane,  it  was  no  great  matter;  but 
that  his  lordship's  offer  made  me  call  to  mind 
what  was  wont  to  be  said,  when  I  was  in  France, 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  that  he  was  &e  greatest 
usurer  in  'Fiaaoe,  because  he  had  turned  all 
hi«  estate  into  obligations:  meuaing,  that  he 
had  left  himself  nothing,  but  only  had  bound 
numbers  of  jtersons  to  him.  <«  Now,  my  lord," 
said  I,  t^I  would  not  have  you  imitate  his  conise, 
nor  turn  your  esteto  thus  by  great  gifts  into  oUi- 
gations,  for  you  will  find  many  bad  debtora.'* 
He  bade  me  take  no  cave  for  that,  and  pressed  it: 
whereupon  I  ssid,  ^  My  lord,  I  see  I  must  be 
your  homager,  and  hold  land  of  your  gift;  but 
do  you  know  the  mannttr  of  doing  homage  ia 
law  1  Always  it  is  with  a  saving  of  his  failh  to 
the  king  and  his  other  lords ;  and,  therefore,  my 
lord,"  said  I,  ««IcanbettomoreyoarsthanIwa89 
and  it  must  be  with  the  ancient  savings :  md  if  I 
grow  to  be  a  rich  man,  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
give  it  back  again  to  some  of  your  unrewarded 
foUowers." 

But,  to  retom :  sure  I  am,  thoughl  can  anogmte 
nothinqg  to  myself  but  that  I  was  a  foithfhl  re- 
membrancer to  his  lordship,  that  while  I  had 
most  credit  with  him,  his  fortane  went  <m  best : 
and  yet  in  two  main  pointe  we  always  directly  and 
contradictorily  differed,  which  I  will  mention  to 
your  lordship,  because  it  giveth  Hght  to  all  that 
followed.  The  one  was,  I  ever  set  this  down, 
that  the  only  course  to  be  held  wi^  the  queen, 
was  by  obsequiousness  and  observance;  and  I 
remember  I  would  usually  engage  confidently, 
that  if  he  would  take  that  course  constantly,  and 
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witli  eholM  •£  good  faitiookn  to  expnw  it, 
tbo  qvoea  woold  he  bnafht  m  limo  to  Aka- 
•Qonw'o  q«08tM,  to  Mk,  «<  Whtt  •bonU  bo  done 
totboMOB  that  the  khig  would  koMforr'  Moob- 
iif ,  that  kor  goodneoo  was  without  liant,  wharo 
there  wao  a  true  cooounsnee :  whieh  I  knew,  in 
hor  nature,  to  be  true.  My  lord,  on  the  other  aide, 
had  a  aottlod  opinion,  that  the  queen  oeuld  be 
hroogfat  to  nodiing,  but  by  a  kind  of  neoeaaity 
and  authority ;  and,  I  well  reineinber,  when,  by 
Tiolent  oounee  at  any  tiane,  he  had  got  his  will, 
be  would  ask  me,  «<  Now,  air,  whose  priociplea 
be  tnief"  And  I  would  again  say  to  him ;  **  My 
loid,  tbeae  oonraea  be  like  to  hot  waters,  they 
will  help  at  a  pang ;  bat  if  you  uae  then,  you 
shall  spoil  the  stomaeh,  and  ye«  shall  he  fain 
still  tomake  them  stronger,  and  stronger, and  yet 
in  the  end,  they  will  lessen  their  operation;" 
with  much  other  variety,  wherewith  I  used  to 
toach  that  ^ring.  Another  point  was,  that  I 
always  YeheoMntly  dissuaded  him  from  seeking 
gnatneas  by  a  military  dependenee,  or  by  a 
popnktr  dependenoe,  as  that  which  would  breed 
in  the  queen  jealousy,  in  himself  presumption, 
and,  in  the  slato,  perturbation:  and  I  did  usually 
compare  them  to  Icaios^s  two  wings,  which  were 
joined  on  with  wax,  and  would  make  him  yentnre 
to  soar  too  high,  and  then  fail  him  at  the  height. 
And  I  woold  farther  say  unto  him ;  ^  My  lord, 
aland  upon  two  feet,  and  iy  not  upon  two  wings : 
the  two  feet  are  the  two  kinds  of  justice,  eommu- 
tatave,  and  distributive:  use  yoor  greatness  for 
adTaneing  of  merit  and  virtue,  and  relieTing 
unronga  and  burdens ;  you  ahall  need  no  other  art 
or  fiaerae :"  hat  he  would  tell  me,  that  opinion 
came  not  from  my  mind,  but  from  my  robe.  But 
it  is  Teiy  true,  that  I,  that  never  meant  to  eothzal 
myself  to  my  Lord  of  ESssez,  nor  any  other  man, 
more  than  stood  with  the  publio  good,  did,  though 
I  could  little  prevail,  divert  him  by  all  means 
possible  from  courses  of  the  wars  and  popularity : 
for  I  aaw  platnly,  the  queen  must  either  live  or 
die;  if  she  lived,  then  the  times  would  be  as  in 
the  declination  of  an  old  prince;  if  she  died,  the 
times  would  be  as  in  the  beginmng  of  a  new ; 
and  that,  if  his  lordship  did  rise  too  fast  in  these 
courses,  the  times  might  be  dangerous  for  him, 
and  he  for  them.  Nay,  I  remember,  I  was  thus 
plain  with  him  upon  his  voyage  to  the  islands, 
when  I  saw  every  spring  put  forth  such  actions 
of  charge  and  provocation,  that  I  said  to  him, 
«« My  lord,  when  I  came  first  unto  you,  I  took  you 
for  a  physician  that  desired  to  cure  the  diseases 
of  the  state ;  but  now  I  doubt  you  will  be  like 
those  physicians  which  can  bo  content  to  keep 
their  patiente  low,  because  they  would  always  be 
in  request"  Whidi  plainness,  he,  nevertheless, 
took  very  well,  as  he  had  an  excellent  ear,  and 
was  **  patientissimus  veri,"  and  assured  me  the 
ease  of  the  realm  required  it :  and  I  think  this 
apeech  of  mine,  and  the  like  renewed  afterwards, 


prieked  him  to  write  that  ^elagj,  wUoii  it  m 
many  men's  hands. 

But  this  diflbcenee  in  two  pointo  so  main  and 
material,  hied  in  prooeoa  of  time  adiseontinnanaa 
of  privateneos,  as  it  is  the  manner  of  men  seldom 
to  communicate  where  they  think  their  couraea 
not  approved,  between  his  loriahip  and  myaalf : 
so  as  I  was  not  called  nor>advised  with  for  aoma 
year  and  a  half  before  hia  lordship's  going  into 
Ireland,  aa  in  former  time;  yet,  aevartheleaat 
touching  his  going  into  Irdand,  it  pleased  him 
expressly,  and  in  a  set  manner,  to  demre  mine 
opinion  and  eounael.  At  which  time  I  did  not  only 
diaauade,  but  protest  against  his  going;  telling 
hia^  with  aa  mooh  vehemeney  and  aaaeveialioB 
as  I  could,  that  ahaenee  in  that  kind  would 
exuleecate  the  queoa'a  mind,  whereby  it  wonld 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  eairy  hiamelf  so  aa  to 
give  her  sufficient  contentment ;  nor  for  her  to  cany 
herself  ao  as  to  give  him  saflieient  conntenanoe : 
which  would  he  ttl  for  her,  ill  for  him,  and  ill  for  the 
stete.  And,  beeaase  I  would  osMt  no  argument,  I 
remember,  I  stood  also  upon  the  diffiei^  of  the 
action ;  setting  before  him,  out  of  histories,  that  the 
Irish  was  such  an  enemy  as  the  aneient  Gaula,  or 
Britons,  or  Germans  were ;  and  that  we  aaw  how 
the  Romans,  who  had  such  discipline  to  gsfvecn 
their  aoldiera,  and  such  donativea  to  enooumge 
them,  and  the  whole  world  in  a  manner  to  levy 
them ;  yet  when  they  came  to  deal  with  enemiea, 
yrhkik  placed  their  felicity  only  in  liberty,  and 
the  sharpnees  of  their  swoid,  aoid  had  the  natural 
elemental  advantages  of  wooda,  and  hoga,  and 
hardnesa  of  bodiea,  they  ever  found  they  bad 
their  hands  fiill  of  thnn ;  and  therefore  oonoladed, 
diat  going  over  with  audi  expaetetion  as  he  did, 
and  through  the  churliahness  of  the  enterprise, 
not  like  to  answer  it,  would  mightily  diminish  his 
reputetion:  and  many  other  reasons  I  used,  ao  as» 
I  am  sure,  I  never  in  any  thing  in  my  lifetime» 
dealt  with  him  in  like  eameatness  by  apeeoh,  by 
writing,  and  by  all  the  means  I  could  devise* 
For  I  did  as  plaiidy  see  his.  overthrow  chainedt 
as  it  were  by  deetiny,  to  that  journey,  aa  it  is 
possible  for  any  man  to  ground  a  judgment  upon 
future  contingenta.  But,  my  lord,  howeoever  hia 
ear  was  open,  yet  his  heart  and  resolution  was 
shut  against  that  advice,  whereby  his  ruin  m^^t 
have  been  prevented.  After  my  lord's  going,  I 
saw  then  how  true  a  prophet  I  was,  in  regard  of 
the  evident  alteration  which  naturally  suoeeeded 
in  the  queen's  mind ;  and  thereupon  I  was  still  in 
watch  to  find  the  best  occasion,  that,  in  the  weak- 
ness of  my  power,  I  could  either  teke  or  minister, 
to  pull  him  out  of  the  hxej  if  it  had  been  possible : 
and  not  long  after,  methought  I  saw  aome  over* 
tare  thereof,  whidi  I  apprehended  readily;  a 
particularity  which  I  think  to  be  known  to  very 
few,  and  the  which  I  do  the  rather  relate  unto 
your  lordship,  because  I  hear  it  should  be  talked, 
that  while  my  lord  was  in  Ireland,  I  revealed 
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i  mtttan  afaiati  liui,  or  I  eannot  tdl  what; 
which,  if  it  weate  not  a  mere  elander  as  the  leat 
if,  but  bad  anj,  though  nerer  ao  little  eoloor, 
waa  audy  upon  thia  ooeaaton.  The  qneen,  one 
4aj  at  Nonesuch,  a  little,  as  I  remember,  before 
Cttife'a  coining  over,  where  I  attended  her,8bowed 
a  paaaionate  distaste  of  my  lord's  proceedings  in 
Ireland,  as  if  they  were  unfortunate,  without 
jndfment,  contemptuous,  and  not  without  some 
private  end  of  his  own,  and  all  that  might  be 
and  was  pleased,  as  she  spake  of  it  to  many,  that 
she  trusted  least,  so  to  flail  into  the  like  speech 
with  me.  Whereupon  I,  who  was  still  awake, 
and  trae  to  my  grounds,  which  I  thought  surest 
for  my  lord's  good,  said  to  this  effect :  «« Madam, 
I  know  not  the  particulars  of  estate,  and  I  know 
thia,  that  princes'  actions  must  hare  no  abrupt 
perioda  or  conclusions;  but  otherwise  I  would 
think,  that  if  you  had  my  Lord  of  Essex  here 
with  a  white  staff  in  his  hand,  as  my  Lord  of 
Leicester  had,  and  continued  him  still  about  you 
for  society  to  yoiirself,  and  for  an  honour  and 
ornament  to  your  attendance  and  court,  in  the  eyes 
of  your  people,  and  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, then  were  he  in  his  right  element;  for  to 
discontent  him  as  you  do,  and  yet  to  put  arms 
and  power  into  his  hands,  may  be  a  kind  of 
temptation  to  make  him  prove  cumbersome  and 
unruly.  And,  therefore,  if  you  would « imponere 
bonam  clausulam,'  and  send  for  him,  and  satisfy 
him  with  honour,  here  near  you,  if  your  afiairs, 
which,  as  I  hare  said,  I  am  not  acquainted  with, 
will  permit  it,  I  think  were  the  l^st  way." 
Which  course,  your  lordship  knoweth,  if  it  had 
been  taken,  then  all  had  been  well,  and  no  con- 
tempt in  my  lord's  coming  orer,  nor  continuance 
of  these  jealousies,  which  that  employment  of 
Ireland  bred,  and  my  lord  here  in  his  former 
greatness.  Well,  the  next  news  that  I  heard 
was,  that  my  lord  was  come  over,  and  that  he 
was  committed  to  his  chamber  for  leaving  Ireland 
without  the  queen's  license;  this  was  at  None- 
such, where,  as  my  duty  was,  I  came  to  his 
lordship,  and  talked  with  him  privately  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he  asked  mine  opinion  of 
ttie  course  that  was  taken  with  him :  I  told  him, 
<«  My  lord, « Nubecula  est  cito  transibit ;'  it  is  but 
a  mist.  But  shall  I  tell  your  lordship,  it  is  as 
mists  are :  if  it  go  upwards,  it  may  perhaps  cause 
a  shower :  if  downwards,  it  will  clear  up.  And, 
therefore,  good  my  lord,  carry  it  so,  as  you  take 
away  by  all  means  all  umbrages  and  distastes 
from  the  queen ;  and  especially,  if  I  were  worthy 
to  advise  you,  as  I  have  been  by  yourself  thought, 
and  now  your  question  imports  the  continuance 
of  that  opinion,  observe  three  points :  first,  make 
not  this  cessation  or  peace,  which  is  concluded 
with  Tyrone,  as  a  service  wherein  you  glory,  but 
as  a  shuffling  up  of  a  prosecution  which  was  not 
very  fortunate.  Next,  represent  not  to  the  queen 
any  necessity  of  estate,  whereby,  as  by  a  coercion 


or  wnneh,  she  should  think  heiMlf  enibraed  to^ 
send  yon  back  into  Ireland,  but  leave  it  to  her.. 
Thirdly,  seek  access   «inqMMrtune,  opportune,' 
seriously,  sportingly,  everyway."    I  remember 
my  lord  was  willing  to  hear  me,  but  spake  very 
few  words,  and  shirked  his  head  sometimes,  as  if 
he  thought  I  was  in  the  wrong;  but  sure  I  am, 
he  did  just  contrary  in  every  one  of  these  three 
pcnnta.    After  this,  during  the  while  dnoe  myi 
lord  was  committed  to  my  lord  keeper's,  I  came 
divers  times  to  the  queen,  as  I  had  used  to  do,, 
about  causes  of  her  revenue  and  law  business,  as- 
is  well  known;  by  reason  of  which  acoeesesr- 
according  to  the  ordinary  charities  of  court,  it  was  < 
given  out,  that  I  was  one  of  them  tiiat  incensed 
the  queen  against  my  Lord  of  Essex.    Tliese- 
speeches  I  cannot  tell,  nor  I  will  not  think,  that 
they  grew  any  way  from  her  majesty's  own 
speeches,  whose  memory  I  will  ever  honour;  if 
they  did,  die  is  vrith  God,  and  ^  Miserum  est  ab ' 
illis  ledi,  de  quibus  non  possis  queri."    Qut  It 
must  give  this  testim<my  to  my  Lord  Cecil,  that 
one  time,  in  his  house  at  the  Savoy,  he  dealt 
with  me  directly,  and  said  to  me,  **  Cooain,  I  hear - 
it,  but  I  b^eve  it  not,  that  you  riiould  do  some^ 
ill  office  to  my  Lord  of  Essex ;  for  my  part,  I  am 
merely  pasdve,  and  not  active,  in  this  action; 
and  I  follow  the  queen,  and  that  heavily,  and  I^ 
lead  her  not;  my  Lord  of  Essex  is  one  that,  in*, 
nature,  I  could  consent  with,  as  well  as  with  any 
one  living;  the  queen  indeed,  is  my  sovereign, . 
and  I  am  her  creature,  I  may  not  lose  her,  and  the 
same  course  I  would  wish  you  to  take."    Where- 
upon I  satisfied  him  how  far  I  was  from  any  such 
mind.    And,  as  sometimes  it  cometh  to  pass, 
that  men's  inclinations  are  opened  more  in  a  toy^ 
than  in  a  serious  matter :  a  little  before  that  time, 
being  about  the  middle  of  Michaelmas  term,  her 
majesty  had  a  purpose  to  dine  at  my  lodge  at' 
Twicknam  Park,  at  which  time  I  had,  though  I 
profess  not  to  be  a  poet,  prepared  a  sonnet,  directly 
tending  and  alluding  to  draw  on  her  majesty's 
reconcilement  to  my  lord;  which,  I  remember, 
also  I  showed  to  a  great  person,  and  one  of  my 
lord's  nearest  friends,  who  commended  it.    This, 
though  it  be,  as  I  said,  but  a  toy,  yet  it  showed 
plainly  in  what  spirit  I  proceeded;  and  that  I 
was  ready  not  only  to  do  my  lord  good  offices, 
but  to  publish  and  declare  myself  for  him :  and 
never  was  I  so  ambitious  of  any  thing  in  my  life* 
time,  as  I  was,  to  have  carried  some  token  or- 
favour  from  her  majesty  to  my  lord ;  using  all  the 
art  I  had,  both  to  procure  her  majesty  to  send, 
and  myself  to  be  the  messenger.    For,  as  to  the 
former,  I  feared  not  to  allege  to  her,  that  this  pro- 
ceeding toward  my  lord,  was  a  thing  towards  the 
people,  very  unplausible;  and,  therefore,  wished 
her  majesty,  however  she  did,  yet  to  discharge 
herself  of  it,  and  lay  it  upon  others;  and,  there- 
fore, that  she  should  intermix  her  proceeding 
with  some  immediate  graces  from  herself,  that' 
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iSbe  irorid  miglit  take  knowledge  of  ber  princely 
natare  and  goodness,  lest  it  should  alienate  the 
hearts  of  her  people  from  her :  which  I  did  stand 
upon ;  knowing  well,  that  if  she  once  relented  to 
send  or  Tisit,  those  demonstrations  woald  prove 
matter  of  substance  for  my  loid^s  good.  And  to 
draw  that  employment  upon  myself,  I  advised  her 
majesty,  that  whensoever  God  shoald  move  her 
to  tnm  the  light  of  her  &vonrs  towards  my  lord, 
to  make  signification  to  him  thereof;  that  her 
majesty,  if  she  did  it  not  in  person.  Would,  at  the 
least,  use  some  such  mean  as  might  not  entitle 
themselves  to  any  part  of  the  thanks,  as  persons 
that  were  thought  mighty  with  her  to  work  her, 
or  to  bring  her  about;  but  to  use  some  such  as 
eodd  not  be  thought  but  a  mere  conduit  of  her 
own  goodness.  But  I  could  never  prevail  with 
her,  though  I  am  persuaded  she  saw  plainly 
whereat  I  levelled;  and  she  plainly  had  me  in 
jealousy,  that  I  was  not  hers  entirely,  but  still 
had  inward  and  deep  respects  towards  my  lord, 
more  than  stood  at  that  time  with  her  will  and 
pleasure.  About  the  same  time,  I  remember  an 
answer  of  mine  in  a  matter  which  had  some 
affinity  with  my  lord's  cause,  which,  though  it 
grew  from  me,  went  after  about  in  others'  names. 
For  her  majesty  being  mightily  incensed  with 
that  book  which  was  dedicated  to  my  Lord  of 
Essex,  being  a  story  of  the  first  year  of  King 
Henry  IV.,  thinking  it  a  seditious  prelude  to  put 
into  the  people's  head  boldness  and  faction,  said. 
She  had  an  opinion  that  there  was  treason  in  it, 
and  asked  me  if  I  could  not  find  any  places  in  it 
that  might  be  dravm  within  case  of  treason: 
whereto  I  answered ;  For  treason,  surely,  I  found 
none :  but  for  felony,  very  many.  And  when  her 
majesty  hastily  asked  me,  Wherein  t  I  told  her, 
the  author  had  committed  very  apparent  theft; 
for  he  had  taken  most  of  the  sentences  of  Cor- 
nelius Tacitus,  and  translated  them  into  English, 
and  put  them  into  his  text.  And  another  time, 
when  the  queen  would  not  be  persuaded  that  it 
was  his  writing  whose  name  was  to  it,  but  that 
it  had  some  more  mischievous  author;  and  said, 
with  great  indignation.  That  she  would  have  him 
racked  to  produce  his  author:  I  replied ;  *'Nay, 
madam,  he  is  a  doctor ;  never  rack  his  person,  but 
rack  his  style ;  let  him  have  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  help  of  books,  and  be  enjoined  to  continue 
the  story  where  it  breaketh  off,  and  I  will  under- 
take, by  collating  the  styles,  to  judge  whether  he 
were  the  author  or  no."  But  for  the  main  matter, 
sure  I  am,  when  the  queen  at  any  time  asked 
mine  opinion  of  my  lord's  case,  I  ever  in  one 
tenour  said  unto  her;  That  they  were  fiiults 
which  the  law  might  term  contempts;  because 
they  were  the  transgression  of  her  particular 
directions  and  instructions :  but,  then,  what  de- 
fence might  be  made  of  them,  in  regard  of  the 
great  interest  the  person  had  in  her  majesty's 
favour ;  in  regard  of  the  greatness  of  his  place, 
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and  the  ampleness  of  his  commission;  in  regard 
of  the  nature  of  the  business,  being  action  of  war* 
which,  in  common  cases,  cannot  be  tied  to  strict- 
ness of  instructions ;  in  regard  of  the  distance  of 
the  place,  having  also  a  sea  between,  that  his 
demands,  and  her  commands,  must  be  subject  to 
wind  and  weather;  in  regard  of  a  council  of  state 
in  Ireland,  which  he  had  at  his  back  to  avow  his 
actions  upon;  and,  lastly,  in  regard  of  a  good 
intention,  that  he  would  allege  for  himself; 
which,  I  told  her,  in  some  religions  was  held  to 
be  a  sufficient  dispensation  for  God's  command* 
mente,  much  more  for  princes'  t  in  all  these  re- 
gards, I  besought  her  majesty  to  be  advised  again 
and  again,  how  she  brought  the  cause  into  any 
public  question.  Nay,  I  went  farther ;  for  I  told 
her,  my  lord  was  an  eloquent  and  well-sp<dcen 
man ;  and,  besides  his  eloquence  of  nature  or  art, 
he  had  an  eloquence  of  accident  which  passed 
them  both,  which  was  the  pity  and  benevolence 
of  his  hearers;  and,  therefore,  that  when  he 
should  come  to  his  answer  for  himself,  I  doubted 
his  words  would  have  so  unequal  a  passage  above 
theirs  that  should  charge  him,  as  would  not  be 
for  her  majesty's  honour;  and  therefore  wished 
the  conclusion  might  be,  that  they  might  wrap  it 
up  privately  between  themselves ;  and  that  she 
would  restore  my  lord  to  his  former  attendance, 
with  some  addition  of  honour  to  teke  away  dis- 
content But  this  I  will  never  deny ;  that  I  did 
show  no  approbation  generally  of  his  being  sent 
back  again  into  Ireland,  both  because  it  would 
have  carried  a  repugnancy  with  my  former  dis- 
course, and  because  I  was  in  mine  own  heart 
fVilly  persuaded  that  it  was  not  good,  either  for 
the  queen,  or  for  the  stete,  or  for  himself:  and 
yet  I  did  not  dissuade  it,  neither,  but  left  it  ever 
as  «<  locus  lubricus."  For  this  particularity  I  do 
well  remember,  that  after  your  lordship  was 
named  for  the  place  in  Ireland,  and  not  long 
before  your  going,  it  pleased  her  majesty  at 
Whitehall  to  speak  to  me  of  that  nomination :  at 
which  time  I  said  to  her;  «^  Surely,  madam,  if 
you  mean  not  to  employ  my  Lord  of  Essex  thither 
again,  your  majesty  cannot  make  a  better 
choice ;"  and  was  going  on  to  show  some  reason, 
and  her  majesty  interrupted  me  with  great  pas- 
sion :  «( Essex !"  said  she ;  «*  whensoever  I  send 
Essex  back  again  into  Ireland,  I  will  marry  you  r 
daim  it  of  me."  Whereunto  I  said;  «*Well, 
madam,  I  will  release  that  contract,  if  his  going 
be  for  the  good  of  your  state."  Immediately 
after,  the  queen  had  thought  of  a  course,  which 
was  also  executed,  to  have  somewhat  published 
in  the  Ster  Chamber,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
world,  touching  my  Lord  of  Essex  his  restraint, 
and  my  lord  not  to  be  called  to  it;  but  occasion 
to  be  token  by  reason  of  some  libels  then  dis- 
persed: which,  when  her  majesty  propounded 
unto  me,  I  was  utterly  against  it;  and  told  her 
plainly.  That  the  people  would  say,  that  my  lord 
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«rM  wounded  upon  hi*  back,  and  that  JostiM 
had  her  balance  taken  from  her,  which  eyer  con^ 
fligted  of  an  aeouaation  and  defence;  with  many 
^Ifattr  quick  and  aignificanl  teima  to  that  pwpoae: 
inaomncb,  that,  I  remember,  I  aaid,  that  my  lord, 
«^in  ibro  funs,"  was  too  hard  for  her:  and, 
theielbre,  wished  her,  as  I  had  done  before,  to 
wrap  it  ap  prirately.  And  oertainly  I  offended 
her  at  that  time,  which  was  rare  widi  me;  for  I 
call  to  mind,  that  both  the  Christmas,  Lent,  and 
Easter  term  following,  though  I  came  divers 
times  to  her  upon  law  business,  yet,  methought 
her  &M  and  manner  was  not  so  clear  and  open 
to  me,  as  it  was  at  the  first.  And  she  did 
directly  charge  me,  that  I  was  absent  that  day 
at  the  Star  Chamber,  which  was  yery  true ;  but  I 
alleged  some  iadi^K)sition  of  body  to  excuse  it: 
and  during  all  the  time  aforesaid,  there  was 
iialtum  siltt^ium^'  from  h»  to  me,  touching  my 
Lord  of  Essez^s  causes. 

But  towards  the  end  of  Easter  term  her  majesty 
brake  with  me,  and  told  me,  That  she  had  found 
my  words  true;  for  that  the  proceedings  in  the 
Star  Chamber  had  done  no  good,  but  rather 
kindled  fiaotious  bruits,  as  she  termed  them,  than 
quenched  them;  and,  therefore,  that  she  was 
determined  now,  for  the  satisfiMstion  of  the  world, 
to  proceed  against  my  lord  in  the  Star  Chamber 
by  an  information  «« ore  tonus,"  and  to  have  my 
lord  brought  to  his  answer :  howbeit,  she  said, 
she  would  assure  me,  that  wbatsoeyw  she  did 
should  be  towards  my  lord  <<  ad  castigationem,  et 
non  ad  destructionem  ;*'  as  indeed  she  had  often 
repeated  the  same  phrase  before :  whereunto  I  said, 
«o  the  end  utterly  to  diyert  her, ''  Madam,  if  you 
wiU  haye  me  speak  to  you  in  this  argument,! 
must  speak  to  you  as  Friar  Bacon's  head  spake, 
that  said  first, « Time  is,*  and  then  «Time  was;' 
and  '  Time  will  never  be :'  for  certainly,  said  I,  it 
is  now  for  too  late,  the  matter  is  cold,  and  hath 
taken  too  much  wind."  Whereat  she  seemed 
again  offended,  and  rose  from  me ;  and  that  reso- 
Intion  for  a  while  continued :  and,  after,  in  the 
beginning  of  midsummer  term,  I  attending  her, 
and  finding  her  settled  in  that  resolution,  which  I 
heard  of  also  otherwise,  she  falling  upon  the  like 
speech ;  it  is  true  that,  seeing  no  other  remedy,  I 
said  to  her  slightly,  «« Why,  madam,  if  you  will 
needs  haye  a  proceeding,  you  were  best  have  it 
in  some  such  S(Hrt  as  Ovid  spake  of  his  mistress; 
^est  aliquid  luce  patente  minus;'  to  make  a 
eouncil-table  matter  of  it,  and  there  an  end:" 
which  speech  again  she  seemed  to  take  in  ill 
part;  but,  yet,  I  think  it  did  good  at  that  time, 
and  helped  to  divert  that  course  of  proceeding  by 
information  in  the  Star  Chamber.  Nevertheless, 
afterwards  it  pleased  her  to  make  a  more  solemn 
matter  of  the  proceeding;  and  some  few  days 
after,  an  order  was  given  that  the  matter  should 
be  neard  at  York  House,  before  an  assembly  of 
counsellors,  paers,  and  judges,  and  some  audience 


of  men  of  quali^  to  be  admitted :  and  thea  di4 
some  principal  counsellors  send  for  us  of  tha 
learned  counsel,  and  notify  her  majesty's  pleasure 
unto  us;  save  that  it  was  said  to  me  openly  by 
one  of  them,  that  her  majesty  was  not  yet 
resolved  whether  she  would  have  me  forborne  in 
the  bttsiasss  or  no.  And  hereupon  might  arise 
that  other  sinisttf  and  untrue  speisch,  that,  I  hear, 
is  raised  of  me,  how  I  was  a  suitor  to  be  used 
agUBSt  my  Lord  of  Essex  at  that  time :  for  it  is 
very  true,  that  I,  that  knew  well  what  had  passed 
between  the  queen  and  me,  and  what  occasion  I 
had  given  h^,  both  of  distaste  and  distrust,  in 
(tossing  her  disposition,  by  standing  steadfostly 
for  my  Lord  ef  Essex,  and  suspecting  it  also  to 
be  a  stratagem  arising  from  some  particular  eauk" 
lation,  I  writ  to  her  two  or  three  words  of  com* 
pliment,  signifying  to  her  majesty, «« That,  if  she 
would  be  pleoBcd  to  spare  me  in  my  L<xA  of 
Essex's  cause,  out  of  the  consideration  she  todc 
of  my  obligation  towards  him,  i  should  reckon  it 
fcNT  one  of  her  greatest  favours:  but  otherwise 
desiring  her  majesty  to  think  that  I  knew  the 
degrees  of  duties ;  and,  that  no  particular  obliga- 
tion whatsoever  to  any  subject,  could  supplant, 
or  weaken  that  entireness  of  duty,  that  I  did  owe 
and  bear  to  her  and  her  service."  And  this  was 
the  goodly  suit  I  made,  being  a  respect  no  man 
that  had  his  wits  could  have  omiUad :  but,  never- 
theless, I  had  a  forther  reach  in  it;  for,  I  judged 
that  day's  work  would  be  a  full  period  of  any  . 
bitterness,  or  harshness  between  the  queen  and 
my  lord:  and,  therefore,  if  I  declared  myself 
fully  according  to  her  mind  at  tha^  time,  which 
could  not  do  my  lord  any  manner  of  prejudice,  I 
should  ke^  my  credit  with  her  ever  afler,  where- 
by to  do  my  lord  service.  Hereupon  the  next 
news  that  I  heard,  was,  that  we  were  all  sent  for 
again;  and,  that  her  migesty's  pleasure  was,  wa 
all  should  have  parts  in  the  business;  and  the 
loids  falling  into  distribution  of  «ur  parts,  it  was 
allotted  to  me,  that  I  should  set  forth  some  undn- 
tifttl  carriage  of  my  lord,  in  giving  occasion  and 
countenance  to  a  seditious  pamphlet,  as  it  waa 
termed,  which  was  dedicated  unto  htm,  which 
was  the  book  before-mentioned  of  King  Henry 
rv.  Whereupon  I  replied  to  that  allotment,  and 
said  to  their  lordships.  That  it  was  an  old  matter, 
and  had  no  manner  of  coherence  with  the  rest  of 
the  charge,  being  matters  of  Ireland :  and,  there- 
fore, that  I  having  been  wronged  by  bruits  before, 
this  would  expose  me  to  them  more;  and  it  would 
be  said  I  gave  in  evidence  mine  own  tales.  It 
was  answered  again  with  good  show.  That  be- 
cause it  was  considered  how  I  stood  tied  to  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  therefore,  that  part  was  thought 
fitteet  for  me,  which  did  him  least  hurt;  for  that, 
whereas  all  the  rest  was  matter  of  charge  and 
accusation,  this  only  was  but  matter  of  caveat  and 
admonition.  Wherewith,  though  I  was  in  mine 
own  mind  little  satisfied,  because  I  knew  well  a 
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^MtutoUckaigeiwith  smm  faults, 
I  admeniBhed  of  Bome  oUwn :  jst,  tke  oonoki- 
titm  bindinf  opon  tbe  <|«eeii*B  pleaau*  diiectly, 
**wtA»iiM  nolens,"  I  ooold  »ot  aToUl  that  part  that 
was  laid  apon  me:  wliich  pait,  if  in  tfie  deUvory 
1  did  handle  not  tenderi  j,  though  no  man  beficne 
no  did  in  so  elear  tenns  free  firom  my  lord  from 
aH  disloyalty,  as  I  did,  that,  your  lordship  know- 
«lfa,  most  be  ascribed  to  the  anperioor  doty  I  did 
<mt  to  the  qneen's  fame  and  honour  in  a  public 
pfseeeding,  and  partly  to  the  intention  I  had  to 
Dfihold  n^Fself  in  eiedit  and  strength  with  ike 
qveen,  the  better  to  be  able  to  do  my  lord  good 
offices  afrerwards :  for,  as  soon  as  this  day  was 
pMt,  I  lost  no  time;  bat,  the  very  next  day  fol- 
lowing, as  I  remember,  I  attoided  her  mijesty, 
fiitty  resolved  to  try  and  put  in  ure  my  utmost 
endearmir,  so  fo  as  in  my  weakness  could  giTe 
Ibrtherance,  to  bring  my  lord  again  speedily  into 
coart  and  &Tour ;  and  knowing,  as  I  supposed  at 
least,  how  the  queen  was  to  be  used,  I  thought 
that  to  make  her  conceive  that  the  matter  went 
well  then,  was  the  way  to  make  her  leave  off 
ibme:  and  I  remember  well,  I  said  to  her,  **  You 
have  now,  madam,  obtained  victory  over  two 
things,  which  the  greatest  princes  in  the  world 
cannot  at  their  wills  subdue;  the  one  is,  over 
ihme ;  the  otiier  is,  over  a  great  mind :  for,  surely, 
the  world  is  now,  I  hope,  reasonably  well  sa^ 
fied ;  and  for  my  lord,  he  did  show  that  humilia- 
tion towards  your  majesty,  as  I  am  persuaded  he 
wa»  never  in  his  lifetime  more  fit  for  your  ma^ 
jest's  favour  than  he  is  now :  therefore,  if  your 
majesty  will  not  mar  it  by  lingering,  but  give 
over  at  the  best,  and  now  you  have  made  so  good 
a  fall  point,  receive  him  again  with  tenderness,  I 
shall  tiien  think,  that  all  that  is  past  is  for  the 
best'^  Whereat,  I  remember,  she  took  exceeding 
greet  contentment,  and  did  often  iterate  and  put 
me  in  mind,  that  she  had  ever  said.  That  her 
proceedings  should  be  «^ad  reparationem,**  and 
not  ««ad  ruinam;"  as  who  saith,  that  now  was 
the  time  I  should  well  perceive,  that  that  saying 
of  hers  should  prove  true.  And,  farther,  i^ 
willed  me  to  set  down  in  writing  dl  that  passed 
that  day.  I  obeyed  her  commandment,  and 
within  some  few  days  after  brought  her  again  the 
narration,  which  I  did  read  unto  her  in  two  several 
afternoons :  and  when  I  came  to  that  part  that  set 
forth  my  lord's  own  answer,  which  was  my 
principal  care,  I  do  well  bear  in  mind,  that  she 
was  extraordinarily  moved  with  it,  in  kindness 
and  relenting  towards  my  lord;  and  told  me 
afterwards,  speaking  how  well  I  had  expressed 
my  lord's  part.  That  she  perceived  old  love  wodd 
not  easily  be  forgotten :  whereunto  I  answered 
suddenly,  that  I  hoped  she  meant  that  by  herself. 
But  in  conclusion  I  did  advise  her,  That  now  she 
had  taken  a  representatidn  of  the  matter  to  her- 
self;  that  she  would  let  it  go  no  ferther :  «« For, 
madam,"  said  I,  «<  the  fire  blazeth  well  already. 


wlmt  shoold  yon  tumble  itt  And,  bender  i^ 
may  please  you  to  keep  a  convenience  with  yoior^ 
self  in  this  case;  for,  stnee  your  express  dinietioii 
was,  there  should  be  no  register  nor  clerk  to  take 
this  sentence,  nor  no  record  or  memorial  made  vj^ 
of  the  proceeding,  why  should  yoa  now  do  that 
populariy,  which  you  would  not  admit  to  be  dona 
judicially  t"  Whereup<m  she  did  agree  that  that 
writing  should  be  suppressed ;  and  I  think  tliera 
were  not  five  persons  that  ever  saw  it.  But  from, 
this  time  forth,  during  the  whole  latter  end  of  that 
summer,  while  the  court  was  at  Nonesuch  and 
Oatlands,  I  made  it  my  task  and  scope  to  take  and 
give  occasions  for  ray  lord's  redintegmtion  in  his 
fortunes :  which  my  intention,  I  did  also  signify 
to  my  lord  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  at  his  liberty  ; 
whereby  I  might,  widtoat  pwil  of  the  queen's 
indignation,  write  to  him :  and  having  received 
from  his  loidship  a  courteous  and  loving  aoeepta* 
tion  of  my  good  will  and  endeavours,  I  did  apply 
it  in  all  my  accesses  to  the  queen,  which  were 
very  many  at  that  time ;  and  purposely  sought  and 
wrought  upon  other  variable  pretences,  but  only 
and  chiefly  for  Aat  purpose.  And,  on  tiie  other 
side,  I  did  not  forbear  to  give  my  lord  from  time 
to  time  frdthful  advertisement  what  I  found,  and 
what  I  wished.  And  I  drew  for  him,  by  his  ap- 
pointment, some  letters  to  her  majesty;  which 
though  I  knew  well  his  lordship's  gift  and  style 
was  far  better  than  mine  own,  yet,  because  he 
required  it,  alleging,  that  by  his  long  restraint  he 
was  grown  almost  a  stranger  to  the  queen's  pre- 
sent conceits,  I  was  ready  to  perform  it :  and, 
sure  I  am,  that  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  it  prospered  so  well,  as  I  expected  con- 
tinually his  restoring  to  his  attendance.  And  I 
was  never  better  welcome  to  the  queen,  nor  more 
made  of,  than  when  I  spake  fullest  and  boldest 
for  him:  in  which  kind  the  particulars  were 
exceeding  many;  whereof,  for  an  example,  I  will 
remember  to  your  lordship  one  or  two.  As,  at 
one  time,  I  call  to  mind,  her  majesty  was  speaking 
of  a  fellow  that  undertook  to  cure,  or,  at  least,  to 
ease  my  brother  of  his  gout,  and  asked  me  how 
it  went  forward :  and  I  told  h«r  majesty.  That  at 
the  first  he  received  good  by  it;  but  after,  in  the 
course  of  his  cure,  he  found  himself  at  a  stay,  or 
rather  worse :  the  queen  said  again,  (<I  will  tell 
you.  Bacon,  the  error  of  it:  the  manner  of  these 
physicians,  and  especially  these  empirics,  is  to 
continue  one  kind  of  medicine ;  which  at  the  first 
is  proper,  being  to  draw  out  the  ill  humour ;  but, 
after,  they  have  not  the  discretion  to  diange  the 
medicine,  but  apply  still  drawing  medicines, 
when  they  should  rather  intend  to  cure  and  cof* 
roborate  the  part."  "  Good  Lord !  madam,"  said 
I,  ««how  wisely  and  aptly  can  you  spesk  and 
discern  of  physic  ministmd  to  the  body,  and 
consider  not  that  there  is  the  like  occasion  of 
physic  ministered  to  the  mind:  as  now  in  the 
case  of  my  Lord  of  Essex,  your  princely  word 
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erer  was,  that  you  intended  eTer  to  refonn  his 
mind,  and  not  rain  his  fortune :  I  know  well  you 
cannot  but  think  that  yon  have  drawn  the  humour 
sufficiently;  and,  therefore,  it  were  more  than 
time,  and  it  were  but  for  doubt  of  mortifying  or 
ezulcerating,  that  you  did  apply  and  minister 
strength  and  comfort  unto  him:  for  these  same 
gradations  of  yours  are  fitter  to  corrupt,  than  cor- 
rect any  mind  of  gieatness.**  And  another  time 
I  remember  she  told  me  for  news,  That  my  lord 
had  written  unto  her  some  very  dutiful  letters, 
and  that  she  had  been  moved  by  them;  and  when 
she  took  it  to  be  the  abundance  of  his  heart,  she 
found  it  to  be  but  a  preparatiTe  to  a  suit  for  the 
renewing  of  his  farm  of  sweet  wines.  Where^ 
nnto  I  relied,  «« O  madam,  how  doth  your  mar 
jesty  construe  these  things,  as  if  these  two  could 
not  stand  well  together,  which,  indeed,  nature 
hath  planted  in  all  cieatures !  For  there  are  but 
two  sympathies,  the  one  towards  perfection,  the 
other  towards  preservation;  that  to  perfection,  as 
tiie  iron  tendeth  to  the  loadstone ;  that  to  preserva- 
tion, as  the  vine  will  creep  towards  a  stake  or 
prop  that  stands  by  it;  not  for  any  love  to  the 
stake,  but  to  uphold  itself.  And,  ^erefore,  ma- 
dam, you  must  distinguish :  my  lord's  desire  to 
do  you  service  is,  as  to  his  perfection,  that  which 
he  thinks  himself  to  be  bom  for;  whereas  his 
desire  to  obtain  this  thing  of  yon,  is  but  for  a  sus- 
tentation.*' 

And,  not  to  trouble  your  lordship  with  many 
other  particulars,  like  unto  these,  it  was  at  the 
selfsame  time  that  I  did  draw,  with  my  lord's 
privity,  and  by  his  appointment,  two  letters,  the 
one  written  as  from  my  brother,  the  other  as  an 
answer  returned  from  my  lord,  both  to  be  by  me 
in  secret  manner  showed  to  the  queen,  which  it 
pleased  my  lord  very  strangely  to  mention  at  the 
bar;  the  scope  of  which  were  but  to  represent 
and  picture  forth  unto  her  majesty  my  lord's  mind 
to  be  such,  as  I  knew  her  majesty  would  fainest 
have  had  it :  which  letters  whosoever  shall  see, 
for  they  cannot  now  be  retracted  or  altered,  being 
by  reason  of  my  brother's  or  hb  lordship's  ser- 
vants' delivery  long  since  come  into  divers  hands, 
let  him  judge,  especially  if  he  knew  the  queen, 
and  do  remember  those  times,  whether  they  were 
not  the  labours  of  one  that  sought  to  bring  the 
queen  about  for  my  Lord  of  Essex  his  good.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  issue  of  all  his  dealing  grew  to 
this,  that  the  queen,  by  some  slackness  of  my 
lord's,  as  I  imagine,  liked  him  worse  and  worse, 
and  grew  more  incensed  towards  him.  Then  she 
remembering  belike  the  continual,  and  incessant, 
and  confident  speeches  and  courses  that  I  had 
held  on  my  lord's  side,  became  utterly  alienated 
from  mC;  and  for  the  space  of,  at  least,  three 
moftths,  which  was  between  Michaelmas  and 
New-year's^de  following,  would  not  so  much 
as  look  on  me,  but  turned  away  from  me 
with  express  and  purpose-like   discountenance 


wheresoever  she  saw  me ;  and  at  audi  time  as  I 
desired  to  speak  with  her  about  law-business, 
ever  sent  me  forth  very  slight  refusals,  insomook 
as  it  is  most  true,  that  immediately  after  New- 
year's-tide  I  desired  to  speak  with  her,  and  being 
admitted  to  her,  I  dealt  with  her  plainly;  and' 
said,  '<  Madam,  I  see  you  withdraw  your  favour 
from  me,  and  now  I  have  lost  many  firiends  for 
your  sake,  I  riiall  lose  you  too:  you  have  put- 
me  like  one  of  those  that  the  Frenchmen  cdl. 
**  enfiaiis  perdus,"  that  serve  on  foot  before  hone* 
men ;  so  have  you  put  me  into  matters  of  envy 
without  place,  or  without  strengtfi ;  and  I  know 
at  chess  a  pawn  before  the  king  is  ever  mucb 
played  upon ;  a  great  many  love  me  not,  because 
they  think  I  have  been  against  my  Lord  of 
Essex ;  and  you  love  me  not,  because  you  know  I 
havQ  been  for  him ;  yet  will  I  nev^  repent  me, 
that  I  have  dealt  in  simplicity  of  heart  towards 
you  both,  without  respect  of  cautions  to  mysdf ; 
and,  thevefore,  <  vivus  vidensque  pereo ;'  if  I  do 
break  my  neck,  I  shall  do  it  in  a  manner  as  Mr. 
Dorrington  did  it,  which  walked  on  the  battle- 
ments of  the  church  many  days,  and  took  a  view 
and  survey  where  he  ^ould  fall.  And,  so,  ma-^ 
dam,  said  I,  I  am  not  so  simple  but  that  I  take  a; 
prospect  of  mine  overthrow;  only  I  thought  I 
would  tell  you  so  much,  that  you  may  know  that 
it  was  faith,  and  not  folly  that  brought  me  into  it,, 
and  so  I  will  pray  for  you."  Upon  which 
speeches  of  mine,  uttered  with  some  passion,  it  is 
true  her  majesty  was  exceedingly  moved;  and 
accumulated  a  number  of  kind  and  gracious  words 
upon  me,  and  willed  me  to  rest  upon  this, 
«<  Gratia  mea  sufficit,"  and  a  number  of  other 
sensible  and  tender  words  and  demonstrations, 
such  as  more  could  not  be ;  but  as  touching  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  «<  ne  verbum  quidem."  Where- 
upon I  departed,  resting  then  determined  to  med- 
dle no  more  in  the  matter ;  as  that  that  I  saw 
would  overthrow  me,  and  not  be  able  to  do  him 
any  good.  And  thus  I  made  mine  own  peace 
with  mine  own  confidence*  at  that  time;  and 
this  was  the  last  time  I  saw  her  majesty  before 
the  eighth  of  February,  which  was  the  day  of  my 
Lord  of  Essex  his  misfortune ;  after  which  time, 
for  that  I  performed  at  the  bar  in  my  public  ser- 
vice, your  lordship  knoweth,  by  the  rules  of  duty, 
that  I  was  to  do  it  honestly,  and  without  preva- 
rication; but  for  my  putting  myself  into  it,  I 
protest  before  God,  I  never  moved  either  the 
queen,  or  any  person  living,  concerning  my  being 
used  in  the  service,  either  of  evidence  or  exami- 
nation; but  it  was  merely  laid  upon  me  with  the 
rest  of  my  fellows.  And  for  the  time  which 
passed,  I  mean  between  the  arraignment  and  my 
lord's  suffering,  I  well  remember,  I  was  but  once 
with  the  queen,  at  what  time,  though  I  durst  not 
deal  directly  for  my  lord  as  things  then  stood, 

*  Query  eofuaenUi  but  note  tbat  in  the  first  edition  it  it 
confidence. 
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jet  generally  I  did  both  commend  her  majesty's 
meroy,  terming  it  to  her  as  an  excellent  balm  that 
did  continually  distil  from  her  soyereign  hands, 
and  made  an  excellent  odonr  in  the  senses  of  her 
people;  and  not  only  so,  but  I  took  hardiness  to 
extenuate,  not  the  fact,  for  that  I  durst  not,  but 
the  danger,  telling  her,  that  if  some  base  or  cruel- 
minded  persons  had  entered  into  such  an  action, 
It  might  have  caused  much  blood  and  combus- 
tion: but  it  appeared  well,  they  were  such  as 
knew  not  how  to  play  the  malefactors ;  and  some 
other  words  which  I  now  omit.  And  as  for  the 
rest  of  the  carriage  of  myself  in  that  service,  I 
have  many  honourable  witnesses  that  can  tell, 
that  the  next  day  after  my  lord's  arraignment,  by 
my  diligence  and  information,  touching  the  qu^ty 
and  nature  of  the  offenders,  six  of  nine  were 
stayed,  which  otherwise  had  been  attainted,  I 
bringing  their  lordships'  letter  for  their  stay,  after 
the  jury  was  sworn  to  pass  upon  them ;  so  near 
it  went:  and  how  careful  I  was,  and  made  it  my 
part,  that  whosocTer  was  in  trouble  about  that 
matter,  as  soon  as  erer  his  case  was  sufficiently 
known  and  defined  of,  might  not  continue  in 
restraint,  but  be  set  at  liberty ;  and  many  other 
parts,  which,  I  am  well  assured  of,  stood  with  the 
duty  of  an  honest  man.  But,  indeed,  I  will  not 
deny  fbr  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  of  London, 
^e  queen  demanding  my  opinion  of  it :  I  told  her, 
I  thought  it  was  as  hard  as  any  of  the  rest.  But 
what  was  the  reason  T  Because,  at  that  time,  I 
had  seen  only  his  accusation,  and  had  nerer  been 
present  at  any  examination  of  his ;  and  the  matter 
so  standing,  I  had  been  rery  untrue  to  my  ser- 
Tice,  if  I  had  not  deliveied  that  opinion.  But, 
afterwards,  upon  a  re-examination  of  some  that 
charged  him,  who  weakened  their  own  testimony, 
and  especially  hearing  himself  ^'vira  Toce,"  I 
went  instantly  to  the  queen,  out  of  the  soundness 
of  my  conscience,  not  regarding  what  opinion  I 
had  formerly  delivered,  and  told  her  majesty,  I 
was  satisfied,  and  resolved  in  my  conscience,  that 
fbr  the  reputation  of  the  action,  the  plot  was  to 
countenance  the  action  fia^ther  by  him  in  respect 
of  his  place,  than  they  had  indeed  any  interest  or 
intelligence  with  him.  It  is  very  true  also,  about 
that  time,  her  majesty  taking  a  liking  of  my  pen. 
upon  that  which  I  formerly  had  done  concerning 
^  proceeding  at  York  House,  and  likewise  upon 
scmie  other  declarations,  which  in  former  times 
by  her  appointment  I  put  in  writing,  commanded 
me  to  pen  that  book,  which  was  published  for  the 
better  satisfiiction  of  the  world ;  which  I  did,  but 


so,  as  never  secretary  had  more  particular  and 
express  directions  and  instructions  in  every  point, 
how  to  guide  my  hand  in  it ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  after  that  I  had  made  a  first  draught  thereof, 
and  propounded  it  to  certain  principal  counsellors 
by  her  majesty's  appointment,  it  was  perused, 
weighed,  censured,  altered,  and  made  almost  a 
new  writing,  according  to  their  brdships'  better 
consideration ;  wherein  their  lordships  and  mysrif 
both  were  as  religious  and  curious  of  truth,  as 
desirous  of  satisfaction :  and  myself  indeed  gare 
only  words  and  form  of  style,  in  pursuing  their 
direction.  And  after  it  had  passed  their  allow- 
ance, it  was  again  exactly  perused  by  the  queen 
herself,  and  some  alterations  made  again  by  her 
appointment :  nay,  and  after  it  was  set  to  print, 
the  queen,  who,  as  your  lordship  knowe^,  as 
she  was  excellent  in  great  matters,  so  she  was 
exquisite  in  small,  and  noted  that  I  could  not  for- 
get my  ancient  respect  to  my  Lord  of  Essex,  in 
terming  him  ever  my  Lord  of  Essex,  my  Lord  of 
Essex,  almost  in  every  page  of  the  book,  which 
she  thought  not  fit,  but  would  have  it  made 
Essex,  or  the  late  Earl  of  Essex :  whereupon  of 
force  it  was  printed  «*de  novo,"  and  the  first 
copies  suppressed  by  her  peremptory  command- 
ment. 

And  this,  my  good  lord,  to  my  farthest  remem- 
brance, is  all  that  passed  wherein  I  had  part; 
which  I  hare  set  down  as  near  as  I  could  in  the 
Tory  words  and  speeches  that  were  used,  not  be- 
cause they  are  worthy  the  repetition,  I  mean  those 
of  mine  own;  but  to  the  end  your  lordship  may 
lively  and  plainly  discern  between  the  face  of 
truth,  and  a  smooth  tale :  and  the  rather,  also,  be- 
cause, in  things  that  passed  a  good  while  since, 
the  very  words  and  phrases  did  sometimes  bring 
to  my  remembrance  the  matters :  wherein  I  report 
me  to  your  honourable  judgment,  whether  yon  do 
not  see  the  traces  of  an  honest  man :  and  had  I 
been  as  well  believed  either  by  the  queen  or  by 
my  lord,  as  I  was  well  heard  by  them  both,  both 
my  lord  had  been  fortunate,  and  so  had  myself 
in  his  fortune. 

To  conclude,  therefore,  I  humbly  pray  your 
lordship  to  pardon  me  for  troubling  you  witfi 
this  long  narration ;  and  that  you  will  Touehsafe 
to  hold  me  in  your  good  opinion,  till  you  know 
I  have  deserved,  or  find  that  I  shall  deserve  the 
contrary;  and  so  erer  I  continue 

At  your  lordship's  honourable  commandments, 
very  humbly, 

F.  B, 
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Tie  FifimU  tf  Form  worthy  to  be  okKrved* 
Tun  fifth  of  Jane  in  Trinity  tenn,  nponThnn- 
4ay,  Mng  no  Sctr  Chamber  daj,  at  the  ordinary 
boor  when  the  eanrts  sit  at  Westminster,  were 
assembled  together  at  the  lord  keeper's  hoose  in 
the  frsst  chamber,  her  majesty's  priTy-conndl, 
enla^fed  and  assisted  for  that  time  and  eaase  by 
the  special  call  and  associating  of  certain  selected 
pOTsons,  viz.  foor  earls,  two  barons,  and  foor 
jttdges  of  the  law,  making  in  tiie  whole  a  cooncil 
or  eourt  of  eighteen  persons,  who  were  attended 
by  lonr  of  her  majesty's  learned  counsel  for 
charging  the  earl ;  and  two  clerks  of  the  conncil, 
die  one  to  read,  the  other  as  a  register;  and  an 
auditory  of  persons,  to  the  number,  as  I  conld 
guess,  <}(  two  hundred,  almost  all  men  of  quality, 
but  ef  every  kind  er  profession;  nobility,  court, 
law,  country,  city.  The  upper  end  of  the  table 
lefi  void  for  the  earl's  appearance,  who,  after  the 
commissioners  had  sat  a  while,  and  the  auditory 
was  quiet  from  the  first  throng  to  get  in,  and  the 
doors  shut,  presented  himself  and  kneeled  down 
at  the  board's  end,  and  so  continued  till  he  was 
licensed  to  stand  up. 

7%e  NctiMM  (f  the  Commi$$ionert. 
Lord  Archbishop, 
Lord  Keeper,  &c. 

It  was  opened,  that  her  majesty  being  imperial, 
and  immediate  under  God,  was  not  holden  to 
render  account  of  her  actions  to  any ;  howbeit, 
because  she  had  chosen  ever  to  govern,  as  well 
with  satisfaetion  as  with  sovereignty,  and  the 
rather,  to  command  down  the  winds  of  malicious 
and  seditious  rumours,  wherewith  men's  conceits 
may  have  been  tossed  to  and  fro,  she  was  pleased 
to  cell  the  world  to  an  understanding  of  her 
princely  course  held  towards  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
as  well  in  here-before  protracting  as  in  now  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  earl  repairing  from  his  government  into 
tills  realm  in  August  last,  contrary  to  her  majesty's 
express  and  most  judicial  commandment,  though 
the  contempt  were  in  that  point  visible,  and  her 

*  At  Tork  HoQM,  In  Jane,  1600,  prepared  for  <^aeen  EUn- 
Wth  by  her  conunand,  and  read  to  her  by  Mr.  Bacon,  bat 
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majesty's  mind  prepared  to  a  just  and  high  dis- 
pleasure, in  regard  of  that  realm  of  Ireland  set  a* 
hazard  by  his  former  disobedience  to  her  royal 
directions,  yet  kept  that  stay,  as  she  commandedL 
my  lord  only  to  his  chamber  in  court,  untfl  his 
allegations  might  by  her  privy-coundl  be  ques- 
tioned and  heard ;  which  acoount  taken,  and  my 
lord's  answers  appearing  to  be  of  no  defense, 
that  shadow  of  defence  which  was  ofi^sred  oen- 
sisted  ef  two  parts:  the  one  his  own  conceit 
of  some  likelihood  of  good  effects  to  ensoe  of 
the  coarse  h^,  the  other  a  vehement  and  over- 
ruling persuasion  of  the  council  there,  though  he 
were  indeed  as  absolutely  freed  from  opinion  of 
the  council  of  Ireland,  as  he  was  absolutely  tied 
to  her  majesty's  trust  and  instructions.  Never* 
theless,  her  majesty,  not  unwilling  to  admit  any 
extenuation  of  his  ofiience ;  and  considering  itio 
one  point  required  advertisement  out  of  Irdbnd, 
and  the  other  further  expectation  of  the  event  and 
sequel  of  the  affairs  there,  and  so  both  points  asked 
time  and  protraction;  her  majesty  proceeded  stiU 
with  reservation,  not  to  any  restraint  of  my  lord, 
according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  his  offence,, 
bntto  a  commitment  of  him,  «*8ub  libera  custodia," 
in  the  lord  keeper's  house. 

Afler,  when  both  parts  of  this  defence  plainly 
faUed  my  lord,  yea,  and  proved  utterly  adverse  » 
to  him,  for  the  council  of  Ireland  in  plain  terme 
disavowed  all  those  his  proceedings,  and  the  event 
made  a  miserable  interpretation  of  them,  then  her 
majesty  began  to  behold  the  offsnce  in  nature  and 
likeness,  as  it  was  divested  from  any  palliation  or 
cover,  and  in  the  true  proportion  and  magnitude 
thereof,  importing  the  peril  of  a  kingdom :  which 
consideration  vnrought  in  her  majesty  a  strange 
effect,  if  any  thing  which  is  heroical  in  virtue  can 
be  strange  in  her  nature ;  for  when  ofienoe  waa 
grown  unmeasurably  offensive,  then  did  graoe 
superabound ;  and  in  the  heat  of  all  the  ill  news 
out  of  Ireland,  and  other  advertisements  thence  to 
my  lord's  disadvantage,  her  majesty  entered  into 
a  resolution,  out  of  herself  and  her  inscrutable 
goodness,   not  to  overthrow  my  lord's  fortune 
irreparably,  by  public  and  propc^onable  justice : 
notwithstanding,  inasmudi  as  about  that  time 
there  did  fiy  about  in  London  streets  and  tiieatrea 
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Hmn  wdteioM  libib;  «id  PmPs  tad  oriinwiis 
w«8  fbll  of  bold  and  fcetioiis  dkeowrMtt  when- 
hj  Mi  Mly  BMiiy  of  her  nn^astf 's  ftltiiM  nd 
MakN»  eottntelkfs  ind  teirants  i^tre  teE«d,  bat 
withal  the  hard  estate  of  iielaiid  was  impiited  to 
»y^  thiii|r  rather  thaa  vnto  the  true  eaoae,  the 
a«ri*8  de^iilti>  though  this  might  have  made  any 
fffinee  on  earth  to  lay  aside  straightways  the 
ftnnsr  lesolntion  taken,  yet  her  majesty  in  her 
moderation  persisted  in  her  oomse  of  clesfteney, 
nd  bethoQf^t  herself  of  a  mean  to  right  her  own 
homrar,  and. yet  spare  the  earPs  ruin;  and  there- 
lote  taiking  a  jnst  and  most  necessary  oecasion 
spen  these  Kbelsy  of  an  admonition  to  be  giren  sea« 
sonably,  and  as  is  oft  aecostomed;  the  last  Star 
Chamber  day  of  Bliehaelmas  tsrm,  was  pleased, 
tet  dedaration  should  be  made,  by  way  of  testis 
meny,  of  ail  her  honourable  priry  eoimcU,  of  her 
iMjeoqr^s  infinite  eaie,  royal  provisions,  sod  pra« 
dMit  directions  for  the  prosecutions  in  Ireland, 
whefsm  the  sarins  errors,  by  which  means  so  great 
•are  and  (terge  was  Prostrated,  were  ineidendy 
touched. 

But  as  in  bodies  Tery  corrupt,  the  medicine 
rather  stirreth  and  exasperateth  the  humour  than 
porgeUi  It,  so  some  tat bulent  spirits  laid  hold  of 
this  proceeding  in  so  singular  partialis  towards 
my  kndf  as  if  it  had  been  to  his  disadTantage, 
and  gaf<e  out  tiiat  Mb  was  to  condemn  a  man  un- 
heard, and  to  wound  him  on  his  back,  and  to  leave 
Justice  her  sword  and  take  away  her  brianoe, 
wiiieh  consisted  of  an  accusation  and  a  defence; 
and  such  other  seditious  phrases :  whereupon  her 
mijesty  seeing  herself  interested  in  honour,  which 
•he  hath  ever  sought  to  preserve  as  her  ^e,  clear 
and  without  mote,  was  enforced  to  resolve  of  a 
judicial  hearing  of  the  cause,  which  was  accord- 
iaglj^  appointed  in  the  end  of  Hilary  term.  At 
the  which  time  warning  being  given  to  my  lord 
to  prepare  himself,  he  falling,  as  it  seemed,  in  a 
deep  consideration  of  his  estate,  made  unto  her 
mcjesty  by  letter  an  humble  and  effectual  sub- 
mission, beseeching  her  that  that  bitter  cup  of 
justice  might  pass  from  him,  for  those  were  his 
words ;  which  wrought  such  an  impression  in  her 
majesty^s  mind,  that  it  not  only  revived  in  her 
her  former  resolution  to  forbear  any  public  hear- 
ing, but  it  fetched  this  virtue  out  of  mercy  by  the 
only  touch,  as  few  days  after  my  lord  was  re- 
moved to  farmer  liberty  in  his  own  house,  her 
majesty  hoping  that  these  bruits  and  malicious 
imputations  would  of  themselves  wax  old  and 
vanish:  but  finding  it  otherwise  in  prooi^  upon 
taste  taken  by  some  intermission  of  time,  and 
especially  beholding  the  humour  of  the  time  in  a 
letter  presumed  to  be  written  to  her  majesty  her- 
•elf  by  a  lady,  to  whom,  though  nearest  in  blood 
to  my  lord,  it  appertained  little  to  intermeddle  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  otherwise  ttan  in  comae  of 
humility  to  have  solidted  her  giaee  and  merey ; 
in  whM  letter,  in  a  certain  violent  and  minsnl 


spirit  ci  bittemeas,  leflmnatranee,  and  rapvsaenta- 
tioB  is  made  to  her  majesty,  as  if  my  lord  suffered 
under  passion  and  feetion,  and  not  under  justice 
mixed  with  mercy ;  which  letter,  though  written 
to  her  sacted  majesty,  and  theiefere  unfit  to  pasa 
in  vulgar  handa,  yet  was  first  divulged  by  oopiee 
everywhere,  diat  being,  as  it  seemeth,  the  newest 
and  finest  form  of  libdHng,  and  since  committed 
to  the  press :  her  majesty  in  her  wisdom  seeing 
manifestly  these  rumours  thus  nourished  had  got 
too  great  a  head  to  be  repressed  without  some 
hearing  of  the  cause,  and  cdling  my  lord  to  aiK 
swer;  mid  yet,  on  the  otiier  side,  being  still  in* 
formed  touching  my  lord  himself  of  hb  con- 
tinuance of  penitence  and  submissioB,  did  in  con* 
elusion  resolve  to  use  justice,  but  with  the  edga 
and  point  taken  off  and  rebated;  f<nr  whewisg 
nothing  ieaveth  that  taint  upon  honour,  which  in 
a  person  of  my  lord's  condition  is  hardliest  r^ 
paired,  in  question  of  justice,  as  to  be  called  t» 
the  ordinary  and  open  place  of  ofieadsn  and 
eriminals,  her  majesty  had  ordered  that  the  heart- 
ing should  be  «' intra  domeatieos  parietea,''  and 
not  ''luce  forensL*'  And  whereas  again  in  the 
Star  Chamber  there  be  certain  formalities  not  fit  in 
regard  of  example  to  be  dispensed  with,  whidi 
would  stiike  deeper  both  into  my  lord's  fortune 
and  rsptttation;  as  the  fine  which  is  incident  to  • 
sentence  there  given,  and  the  imprisonment  of  th» 
Tower,  which  in  case  of  contempts  that  touch  th* 
point  of  estate  doth  likewise  follow ;  her  majes^ 
turning  this  course,  had  directed  that  the  matters 
should  reoeive,  before  a  great,  hmiourable,  and 
selected  council,  a  full  and  deliberate,  and  yet,  in 
respect,  a  private,  mild,  and  gracious  hearing. 

All  this  was  not  spoken  in  one  undivided  speech* 
but  partly  by  the  first  that  spake  of  the  learned 
counsel,  and  partly  by  some  of  the  commissioners ; 
for  in  this  and  the  rest  I  keep  order  of  matter,  and 
not  of  circumstance. 

The  MatUn  laid  to  my  Lord*$  Charge. 
The  matters  wherewith  my  lord  was  eharged 
were  of  two  several  natures ;  of  a  high^,  and  of 
an  inferior  degree  of  offence. 

The  former  kind  purported  great  and  high  con- 
tempts and  points  of  miBgovemance  in  his  offioa 
of  her  majesty's  lieutenant  and  governor  of  her 
realm  of  Ireland ;  and  in  the  trust  and  authority 
thereby  to  him  committed. 

The  latter  contained  divers  notorious  errors  and 
neglects  of  duty,  as  well  in  his  government  as 
otherwise. 

The  great  contempta  and  pointa  of  misgovern- 

men  t  and  malversation  in  his  <^ce,  were  artieulaSa 

into  three  heads. 

L  The  first  was  the  journey  into  M unstart 

wheieby  the  prosecution  in  due  time  upon 

Tyrone  in  Ulster  was  overthrown :  wheraua 

he  proceeded  contmry  to  his  directions,  and 

the  whole  design  of  his  employmmit:  whsiasC. 
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ensaed  Ae  consnmplioii  of  her  majettj's 
anny,  treasure,  and   prorieiona,    and   the 
evident  peril  of  that  kingdom. 
II.  The  second  was  the  dishononrable  and  dan- 
geroos  treaty  held,  and  cessation  concluded 
with  the  same  arch-rebel,  Tyrone, 
in.  The  third  was  his  contemptuons  learing  his 
gOTemment,  contrary  to  her  majesty's  abso- 
late  mandate  under  her  hand  and  signet,  and 
in  a  time  of  so  imminent  and  instant  danger. 
For  the  first,  it  had  two  parts ;  that  her  majesty's 
resolution  and  direction  was  precise  and  absolute 
for  the  northern  prosecution,  and  that  the  same 
^lirection  was  by  my  lord,  in  regard  of  the  journey 
to  Munster,  wilfully  and  contemptuously  broken. 
It  was  therefore  delivered,  that  her  majesty, 
touched  with  a  true  and  princely  sense  of  the  torn 
and  broken  estate  of  that  kingdom  of  Ireland,  en- 
tered into  a  most  Christian  and  magnanimous  reso- 
hitton  to  leave  no  faculty  of  her  regal  power  or 
policy  unemployed  for  the  reductbn  of  that  people, 
and  for  the  suppressing  and  utter  quenching  of  that 
flame  of  rebellion,  wherewith  that  country  was 
and   is  wasted:    whereupon  her  majesty  was 
pleased  to  take  knowledge  of  the  general  conceit, 
how  the  former  making  and  managing  of  the 
actions  there  had  been  taxed,  upon  two  excep- 
tions ;  the  one,  that  the  proportions  of  forces  which 
had  been  there  maintained  and  continued  by  sup- 
plies, were  not  sufficient  to  bring  the  prosecutions 
to  a  period:  the  other,  that  the  proeecutions 
had  been  also  intermixed  and  interrupted  with  too 
many  temporizing  treaties,  whereby  the  rebel  did 
not  only  gather  strength,  but  also  find  his  strength 
more  and  more,  so  as  e^et  such  smothers  broke 
forth  again  into  greater  flames.    Which  kind  of 
•  discourses  and  objections,  as  they  were  enter- 
-tained  in  a  popular  kind  of  observation,  so  were 
they  ever  chiefly  patronised  and  apprehended  by 
the  earl,  both  upon  former  times  and  occasions, 
and  now  last  when  this  matter  was  in  deliberation. 
So  as  her  majesty,  to  acquit  her  honour  and  regal 
function,  and  to  give  this  satisfaction  to  herself 
and  others,  that  she  had  left  no  way  untried, 
resolved  to  undertake  the  action  with  a  royal  army 
and  puissant  forces,  under  the  leading  of  some 
principal  nobleman ;  in  such  sort,  that,  as  &r  as 
human  discourse  might  discern,  it  might  be  hoped, 
that  by  ^e  expedition  of  a  summer,  things  might 
be  brought  to  that  state,  as  both  realms  may  feel 
some  ease  and  respiration;    this   from   charge 
and  levies,  and  that  from  troubles  and  perils. 
Upon  this  ground  her  majesty  made  choice  of  my 
Lord  of  Essex  for  that  service,  a  principal  peer  and 
officer  of  her  realm,  a  person  honoured  with  the 
trust  of  a  privy  counsellor,  graced  with  the  note 
of  her  majesty's  special  favour,  infallibly  betoken- 
ijog  and  redoubling  his  worth  and  value,  enabled 
with  the  experience  and  reputation  of  former  ser- 
Tiees,  and  honourable  charges  in  the  wars ;  a  man 
-  •very  way  eminent,  select,  and  qualified  for  a  gene- 


ral of  a  great  enterpriser  intended  fat  the  notrmy 
and  reduction  of  that  kingdom,  and  not  only 
or  merely  as  a  lieutenant  or  governor  (^Ireland. 

My  lord,  after  that  he  had  taken  the  charge 
upon  him,  fell  straightways  to  make  {vopoeitloaB 
answerable  to  her  majesty's  ends,  and  answerable 
to  his  own  former  discourses  and  opinions ;  and 
chiefly  did  set  down  one  full  and  distinct  resolution, 
that  the  design  and  action,  which  of  all  others  was 
most  final  and  summary  towards  an  mid  iof  those 
troubles,  and  which  was  worthy  her  majesty's 
enterprise  with  great  and  puissant  forces,  was  a 
prosecution  to  be  made  upon  the  arch-traitor  Tyrone 
in  his  own  strengths  widiin  the  province  of  Ulster, 
whereby  both  the  inferior  rebels  which  rely  npotk 
him,  and  the  foreigner  upon  whom  he  relietfa, 
might  be  discouraged,  and  so  to  cut  asunder  bo^ 
dependences :  and  for  the  proceeding  with  greater 
strength  and  policy  in  that  action,  that  the  main 
invasion  and  impression  of  her  majesty's  army 
should  be  accompanied  and  corresponded  unto  by 
the  plantation  of  s^ong  garrisons  in  the  n<Hth,  as 
well  upon  the  river  of  Loghfoile  as  a  postern 
of  that  province,  as  upon  the  hither  frpntiors,  both 
for  the  distracting  and  bridling  of  the  rebels' 
forces  during  the  action,  and  again,  for  the  keep- 
ing possession  of  the  victory,  if  God  should  send  it. 
lliis  proposition  and  jmiiect  moving  firom  my 
lord,  was  debated  in  many  consultations.  Tlie 
principal  men  of  judgment  and  service  in  the  wars, 
as  a  council  c^  war  to  assist  a  council  of  state, 
were  called  at  times  unto  it ;  and  this  opinion  of 
my  lord  was  by  himself  fcnrtified  and  maintained 
against  all  contradiction  and  opposite  argument; 
and  in  the  end,  ^  ex  unanimi  consensu,"  it  was 
concluded  and  resolved  that  the  axe  should  be  put 
to  the  root  of  the  tree:  which  resolution  was 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  binding  and  royal 
judgment  of  her  sacred  majesty,  who  vouchsafed 
her  kingly  presence  at  most  of  those  consultations. 
According  to  a  proposition  and  enterprise  of 
ibis  nature,  were  the  proportions  of  forces  and 
provisions  thereunto  allotted.  The  first  proper^ 
tion  set  down  by  my  lord  was  the  number  of 
13,000  foot  and  1,300  horse;  which  being  agreed 
unto,  upon  some  other  accident  out  of  Ireland,  the 
earl  propounded  to  have  it  made  14,000  foot,  and 
1,300  horse,  which  was  likewise  accorded ;  within 
a  little  while  after  the  eari  did  newly  insist  to 
have  an  augmentation  of  2,000  more,  using  great 
persuasions  and  confident  significations  of  good 
effect,  if  those  numbers  might  be  yielded  to  him, 
as  which  he  also  obtained  before  his  departure; 
and  besides  the  supplies  of  3,000  arriving  in  July, 
he  had  authority  to  raise  3,000  Irish  more,  whiek 
he  procured  by  his  letters  out  of  Ireland,  with 
pretence  to  further  the  ncMrthem  service :  so  as 
the  army  was  raised  in  the  conclusion  and  list  to 
16,000  fiM>t,  and  1,300  horse,  supplied  wiA  3,000 
more  at  tloee  months'  end,  and  inersased  wilii 
3,000  Irish  upon  this  new  demand;  whereby  bm 
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-vutjesty  at  that  time  paid  18,000  foot  and  1,300 
hone  in  the  realm  of  Ireland.  Of  these  forces, 
divers  companies  drawn  ont  of  the  experienced 
bands  of  the  Low  Countries ;  special  care  taken 
that  the  new  levies  in  the  country  should  be  of 
the  ablest,  and  most  disposed  bodies ;  the  army 
also  animated  and  encouraged  with  the  service  of 
divers  brave  and  valiant  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
voluntaries;  in  sum,  the  most  flourishing  and 
complete  troops  that  have  been  known  to  have 
been  sent  out  of  our  nation  in  any  late  memory. 
A  great  mass  of  treasure  provided  and  issued, 
amounting  to  such  a  total,  as  the  charge  of  that 
army,  all  manner  of  ways,  from  the  time  of  the 
first  provisions  and  setting  forth,  to  the  time  of 
my  lord^s  returning  into  England,  was  verified 
to  have  drawn  out  of  the  coffers,  besides  the 
Charge  of  the  country,  the  quantity  of  300,000/., 
and  so  ordered  as  he  carried  with  him  three 
months^  pay  beforehand,  and  likewise  victual, 
munition,  and  all  habiliments  of  war  whatsoever, 
with  attendance  of  shipping  allowed  and  furnished 
in  a  sortable  proportion,  and  to  the  full  of  all  ray 
lord's  own  demands.  For  my  lord  being  him- 
self a  principal  counsellor  for  the  preparations,  as 
he  was  to  be  an  absolute  commander  in  the  exe- 
cution, his  spirit  was  in  every  conference  and 
conclusion  in  such  sort,  as  when  there  happened 
any  points  of  difference  upon  demands,  my  lord 
using  the  forcible  advantages  of  the  toleration  and 
liberty  which  her  majesty's  special  favour  did 
give  unto  him,  and  the  great  devotion  and  for- 
wardness of  his  fellow-counsellors  to  the  general 
cause,  and  the  necessity  of  his  then  present  ser- 
vice, he  did  ever  prevail  and  cariy  it ;  insomuch 
as  it  was  objected  and  laid  to  my  lord's  charge 
as  one  of  his  errors  and  presumptions,  that  he  did 
oftentimes,  upon  their  propositions  and  demands, 
enter  into  contestations  with  her  majesty,  more  a 
great  deal  than  was  fit  All  which  propositions 
before  mentioned  being  to  the  utmost  of  my 
lord's  own  askings,  and  of  that  height  and 
greatness,  might  really  and  demonstratively  ex- 
press and  intimate  unto  him,  besides  his  particu- 
lar knowledge  which  he  had,  as  a  counsellor  of 
estate,  of  the  means  both  of  her  majesty  and  thi9 
kingdom,  that  he  was  not  to  expect  to  have  the 
commandment  of  16,000  foot  and  1,300  horse,  as 
an  appurtenance  to  his  lieutenancy  of  Ireland, 
which  was  impossible  to  be  maintained;  but, 
contrariwise,  that  in  truth  of  intention  he  was 
designed  as  general  for  one  great  action  and  ex- 
pedition, unto  which  the  rest  of  his  authority  was 
but  accessary  and  accommodate. 

It  was  delivered  further,  that  in  the  authority 
of  his  commission,  which  was  more  ample  in 
many  points  ^an  any  former  lieutenant  had  been 
vested  with,  there  were  many  direct  and  evident 
marks  of  his  designation  to  the  northern  action, 
as  principally  a  clause  whereby  **  merum  arbitrium 
4>elli  et  pacis"  was  reposed  in  his  sole  trust  and 
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discretion,  whereas  all  the  lieutenants  were  ever 
tied  unto  the  peremptory  assistance  and  admoni- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  voices  of  the  council 
of  Ireland.  The  occasion  of  which  clause  so 
passed  to  my  lord,  doth  notably  disclose  and 
point  unto  the  precise  trust  committed  to  my 
lord  for  the  northern  journey;  for  when  1  is  com* 
mission  was  drawn  at  first  according  to  former 
precedents,  and  on  the  other  side  my  lord  insisted 
strongly  to  have  this  new  and  **  prima  facie"  vast 
and  exorbitant  authority,  he  used  this  argument ; 
that  the  council  of  Ireland  had  many  of  them 
livings  and  possessions  in  or  near  the  province  of 
Lemster  and  Munster;  but  that  Ulster  was 
abandoned  from  any  such  particular  respects* 
whereby  it  was  like,  the  council  there  would  be 
glad  to  use  her  majesty's  forces  for  the  clearing 
and  assuring  of  those  territories  and  countries 
where  tlieir  fortunes  and  estates  were  planted: 
so  as,  if  he  should  be  tied  to  ^eir  voices,  he  were 
like  to  be  diverted  from  the  main  service  intended : 
upon  which  reason  that  clause  was  yielded  unto. 

So  as  it  was  then  concluded,  that  all  circum- 
stances tended  to  one  point,  that  there  was  a  full 
and  precise  intention  and  direction  for  Ulster,  and 
that  my  lord  could  not  descend  into  the  considera- 
tion of  his  own  quality  and  value;  he  could  not 
muster  his  fair  army ;  he  could  not  account  with 
the  treasurer,  and  take  consideration  of  the  great 
mass  of  treasure  issued ;  he  could  not  look  into 
the  ample  and  new  clause  of  his  letters  patent ; 
he  could  not  look  back,  either  to  his  own  former 
discourses,  or  to  the  late  propositions  whereof 
himself  was  author,  nor  to  the  conferences,  con- 
sultations, and  conclusions  thereupon,  nor  prin- 
cipally to  her  majesty's  royal  direction  and  ex- 
pectation, nor  generally  to  the  conceit  both  of 
subjects  of  this  realm,  and  the  rebels  themselves 
in  Ireland ;  but  which  way  soever  he  turned,  he 
roust  find  himself  trusted,  directed,  and  engaged 
wholly  for  the  northern  expedition. 

The  parts  of  this  that  was  charged  were  verified 
by  three  proofs :  the  first,  the  most  authentical 
but  the  least  pressed,  and  that  was  her  majesty's 
own  royal  affirmation,  both  by  her  speech  now 
and  her  precedent  letters;  the  second,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  privy  council,  who  upon  their  honours 
did  avouch  the  substance  of  that  was  charged, 
and  referred  themselves  also  to  many  of  their 
lordships'  letters  to  the  same  effect ;  the  third, 
letters  written  from  my  lord  after  his  being  in 
Ireland,  whereby  the  resolution  touching  the  de- 
sign of  the  north  is  often  knowledged. 

There  follow  some  clauses  both  of  her  majesty's 
letters  and  of  the  lords  of  her  council,  and  of  the 
earl's  and  the  council  of  Ireland,  fbr  the  verifioap 
tion  of  this  point. 

Her  majesty,  in  her  letter  of  the  19th  of  July 
to  my  Lord  of  Essex,  upon  the  lingering  of  the 
northern  journey,  doubting  my  lord  did  value 
service,  rather  by  the  labour  he  endured,  than  by 
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tlie  adyantage  of  her  oMjeaQr^s  wjfl  ends,  halh 
tfaa^  words : 

*«Yoa  hare  in  this  despatch  giyen  us  small 
light,  either  when  or  in  what  order  yon  intend 
particularly  to  proceed  to  the  northern  action; 
wherein  if  you  compare  the  time  that  is  run  on, 
and  the  excessiye  charges  that  are  spent,  with  the 
effsots  of  any  thing  wrought  by  this  voyage, 
howsoever  we  remain  satisfied  with  your  own 
particular  oases  and  travails  of  body  and  mind, 
yet  you  must  needs  think  that  we,  that  have  the 
eyas  of  foreign  princes  upon  our  actions,  and  have 
the  hearts  of  people  to  comfort  and  cherish,,  who 
groan  under  the  burden  of  continual  levies  and 
impositions,  which  are  occasioned  by  these  late 
actions,  can  little  please  ourself  hitherto  with  any 
thing  that  hath  been  effected/' 

In  another  branch  of  the  same  letter,  reflecting 
her  royal  regard  upon  her  own  honour  interested 
in  this  delay,  hath  these  words : 

«« Whereunto  we  will  add  this  one  thing  that 
doth  more  displease  us  than  any  charge  or  offence 
that  happens,  which  Lb,  that  it  must  be  the  Queen 
of  England's  fortune,  who  hath  held  down  the 
gieatest  enemy  she  had,  to  make  a  base  bush-kern 
to  be  accounted  so  famous  a  rebel,  as  to  be  a  per- 
son against  whom  so  many  thousands  of  foot  and 
hofse,  besides  the  force  of  all  the  nobility  of  that 
kingdom,  must  be  thought  too  little  to  be  em- 
ployed." 

In  another  branch,  discovering,  as  upon  the 
vantage  ground  of  her  princely  wisdom,  what 
would  be  the  issue  of  the  courses  then  held,  hath 
these  words: 

««And,  therefore,  although  by  your  letter  we 
found  your  purpose  to  go  northwards,  on  which 
depends  the  main  good  of  our  service,  and  which 
we  expected  long  since  should  have  been  per- 
formed ;  yet,  because  we  do  hear  it  bruited,  be- 
sides the  words  of  your  letter  written  with  your 
own  hand,  which  carries  some  such  sense,  that 
you,  who  allege  such  sickness  in  your  army  by 
being  travelled  with  you,  and  find  so  great  and 
important  affairs  to  digest  at  Dublin,  will  yet  en- 
gage yourself  personally  into  Ophalie,  being  our 
lieutenant,  when  you  have  there  so  many  inferiors 
able,  might  victual  a  fort,  or  seek  revenge  against 
those  who  have  lately  prospered  against  our 
forces.  And  when  we  <M  to  mind  how  far  the 
sun  hath  run  his  course,  and  what  dependeth 
upon  the  timely  plantation  of  garrisons  in  the 
north,  and  how  great  scandal  it  would  be  to  our 
honour  to  leave  that  proud  rebel  unassayed,  when 
we  have  with  so  great  an  expectation  of  our  ene- 
mies engaged  ourselves  so  far  in  the  action;  so 
that,  without  that  be  done,  all  those  former  courses 
will  prove  like  « via  navis  in  mari ;'  besides  that 
our  power,  which  hitherto  hath  been  dreaded  by 
potent  enemies,  will  now  even  be  held  contempt- 
ible amongst  our  rebels :  we  must  plainly  charge 
yon,  according  to  the  duty  you  owe  to  us,  so  to 


unite  soundness  of  judgment  to  the  zeal  you  have 
to  do  us  service,  as  wiUi  all  speed  to  pass  thither 
in  such  sort,  as  the  axe  might  be  put  to  the. root 
of  that  tree,  which  hath  been  the  treasonable 
stock  from  whom  so  many  poisoned  plants  and 
grafts  have  been  derived;  by  which  proceedings 
of  yours,  we  may  neither  have  cause  to  repent  of 
our  employment  of  yourself  for  omitting  those 
opportunities  to  shorten  the  wars,  nor  receive  in 
the  eye  of  the  world  imputation  of  so  much  weak- 
ness in  ourself,  to  begin  a  work  without  better 
foresi^^t  what  would  be  the  end  of  our  excessive 
charge,  the  adventure  of  our  people's  lives,  and 
the  holding  up  <^  our  own  greatness  against  a 
wretch,  whom  we  have  raised  firom  the  dust,  and 
who  could  never  prosper,  if  the  charges  we  have 
been  put  to  were  orderly  employed.*' 

Her  aiajeety  in  her  particular  letter,  written. to 
my  lord  the  30th  of  July,  bindeth,  still  expressly 
upon  the  northern  prosecution,  my  lord  »«ad 
principalia  lerum,"  in  these  words : 

«« First,  you  know  right  well,  when  we  yielded 
to  this  excessive  charge,  it  was  upon  no  other 
foundation  than  to  which  yourself  did  ever  ad- 
vise us  as  much  as  any,  which  was,  to  assail  the 
northern  traitor,  and  to  plant  garrisons  in  hta 
country;  it  being  ever  your  firm  opmion,  amongst 
other  our  council,  to  conclude  that  all  that  was 
done  in  other  kind  in  Ireland,  was  but  waste  and 
consumption." 

Her  majesty,  in  her  letter  of  the  9th  of  August 
to  my  Lord  of  Essex  and  the  council  of  Ireland, 
when,  after  Munster  journey,  they  began  in  a 
new  time  to  dissuade  the  northern  journey  in  her 
excellent  ear,  quickly  finding  a  discord  of  qaen 
from  themselves,  chargeth  them  in  these  words : 

u  Observe  well  what  we  have  already  written, 
and  apply  your  counsels  to  that  which  may 
shorten,  and  not  prolong  the  war;  seeing  never 
any  of  you  was  of  other  opinion,  than  that  all 
other  courses  were  but  consumptions,  except  we 
went  on  with  the  northern  prosecution." 

The  lords  of  her  majesty's  council,  in  their 
letter  of  the  10th  of  August  to  my  Lord  of  Essex 
and  the  council  of  Ireland,  do  in  plain  terms  lay 
before  them  the  first  plot,  in  these  words : 

*«  We  cannot  deny  but  we  did  ground  our  coun- 
sels ^pon  this  foundation,  That  there  should  have 
been  a  prosecution  of  the  capital  rebels  in  the 
north,  whereby  the  war  might  have  been  short- 
ened; which  resolution,  as  it  was  advised  by 
yourself  before  your  going,  and  assented  to  by 
most  part  of  the  council  of  war  that  were  calldl 
to  the  question,  so  must  we  confess  to  your  lord- 
ship, ^at  we  have  all  this  while  concurred 
wi^  her  majesty  in  the  same  desire  and  expect- 
ation." 

My  Lord  of  Essex,  and  the  council  of  Ireland, 
in  their  letter  of  the  5th  of  May  to  the  lords  of  the 
council  before  the  Munster  journey,  write «« in  h»o  - 
verba." 
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«*  Moreover,  in  your  lordships*  great  wisdom, 
you  will  likewise  judge  what  pride  the  rebels  will 
grow  to,  what  advantage  the  foreign  enemy  may 
take,  and  what  loss  her  majesty  shall  receive,  if 
this  summer  the  arch-traitor  be  not  assailed,  and 
garrisons  planted  upon  him/' 

My  Loi^  of  Essex,  in  his  particular  letter  of  the 
11th  of  July,  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  after 
Munster  journey,  writeth  thus : 

M  As  fast  as  I  can  call  these  troops  together,  I 
will  go  look  upon  yonder  proud  rebel,  and  if  I 
find  him  on  hard  ground,  and  in  an  open  country, 
though  I  should  find  him  in  hoise  and  foot  three 
for  one,  yet  will  I  by  God's  grace  dislodge  him, 
or  put  the  council  to  the  trouble  of,"  &c. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  in  his  letter  of  the  14th  of 
Aagnet  to  the  lords  of  the  dounoil,  wiiteth  out  of 
great  aieetion,  as  it  seemeth,  in  these  words : 

M  Yet  must  these  rebels  be  assailed  m  the  height 
of  their  pride,  and  our  base  clowns  must  be  taught 
to  fight  again :  else  will  her  majesty's  honour 
never  be  recovered,  nor  our  nation  valued,  nor 
this  kingdom  reduced." 

Besides,  it  was  noted,  that  whereas  my  lord  and 
the  eounoil  of  Ireland,  had,  by  theirs  of  the  16th 
<)f  July,  desired  an  increase  of  3,000  Irish,  pur- 
posely for  the  better  setting  on  foot  of  the  northern 
service ;  her  majesty,  notwithstanding  her  pro- 
portions, by  oflen  gradations  and  risings,  had 
been  r^sed  to  the  highest  elevation,  yet  was 
pleased  to  yield  unto  it. 

1.  The  first  part  concemeth  my  lord's  ingress 
into  his  charge,  and  that  which  passed  her^  be- 
fore his  going  hence;  now  fdloweth  an  order, 
both  of  time  and  matter,  what  was  done  after  my 
lord  was  gone  into  Ireland,  and  had  taken  upon 
him  the  government  by  her  majesty's  commission. 

2.  The  second  part  then  of  the  first  article  was 
to  show,  that  my  lord  did  willfully  and  contempt- 
uously, in  thb  great  point  of  estate,  violate  and 
infringe  her  majesty's  direction  before  remem« 
•ti_iij»j_i 


In  delivering  of  the  evidence  and  proofe  of  this 
part,  it  was  laid  down  for  a  foundation,  that  there 
was  a  full  p^ormance  on  her  majesty's  part  of 
all  the  points  agreed  upon  for  this  great  prosecu- 
tion, so  as  there  was  no  impediment  or  cause  of 
interruption  from  hence. 

This  is  proved  by  a  letter  from  my  Lord  of 
Essex  and  the  council  of  Ireland  to  the  lords  of 
the  council  here,  doted  9lti  May,  which  was  some 
three  weeks  after  my  lord  had  received  the  sword, 
by  which  time  he  might  well  and  thoroughly 
inform  himself  whether  promise  were  kept  in 
all  tilings  or  no,  and  the  words  of  the  letter  are 
these: 

««As  your  lordships  do  very  truly  set  fortii, 
we  do  very  humbly  acknowledge  her  majesty's 
chargeable  magntfieence  and  r^^  prepamtisiis 
and  transportations  of  men,  raunitton,  apparel, 
money,  and  vietuols,  for  tihe  recovery  of  this 
distressed  kingdom ;"  where  note,  the  transporta- 
tioBS  acknowledged  as  well  as  the  preparations. 

Next,  it  was  set  down  for  a  second  ground, 
that  there  was  no  natural  nor  accidental  impedi- 
ment in  the  estate  of  the  aflfairs  themselves, 
against  the  prosecution  upon  Tyrone,  but  only 
culpable  impediments  raised  by  the  journey  of 
Munster. 

This  appeared  by  a  better  from  my  lord  and 
the  council  of  Ireland  to  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil here,  d^ed  the  dSth  of  April,  whereby  they 
advertise,  that  the  prosecution  of  Ulster,  in  re- 
gard of  lack  of  grass  and  foorage,  and  the  poor- 
ness of  cattle  at  tiiat  time  of  year,  and  such  like 
difficulties  of  the  season,  and  not  ai  the  matter, 
will  in  better  time,  and  with  better  commodity 
for  the  army,  be  fiilly  executed  about  the  middle 
of  June  or  beginning  of  July ;  and  signify,  that 
the  earl  intended  a  present  prosecution  should 
be  set  on  foot  in  Lemster:  to  which  letters 
the  lords  make  answer  by  theirs  of  the  8th  of 
May,  signifying  her  majesty's  toleration  of  the 
delay. 
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Thouoh  public  jastioe  passed  upon  capital  of- 
fenders, according  to  the  laws,  and  in  course  of 
an  honourable  and  ordinary  trial,  where  the  case 
would  haye  borne  and  required  the  severity  of 
martial  law  to  ha?e  been  speedily  used,  do  in 
itself  carry  a  sufficient  satisfaction  towards  all 
men,  specially  in  a  merciful  goycmment,  such  as 
her  mnjesty^s  is  approved  to  be :  yet,  because 
there  do  pass  abroaii  in  the  hands  of  many  men 
divers  false  and  corrupt  collections  and  relations 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  arraignment  of  the  late 
Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton;  and,  again, 
because  it  is  requisite  that  the  world  do  under- 
stand as  well  the  precedent  practices  and  induce- 
ments to  the  treasons,  as  the  open  and  actual 
treasons  themselves,  though  in  a  case  of  life  it 
was  not  thought  convenient  to  insist  at  the  trial 
upon  matter  of  inference  or  presumption,  but 
chiefly  upon  matter  of  plain  and  direct  proofs; 
therefore  it  hath  been  thought  fit  to  publish  to  the 
world  a  brief  declaration  of  the  practices  and 
treasons  attempted  and  committed  by  Robert,  late 
Earl  of  ESssex,  and  his  complices  against  her  ma- 
jesty and  her  kingdoms,  and  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  convictions  of  the  said  late  earl  and  his 
adherents  upon  the  same  treasons:  and  not  so 
only,  but  therewithal,  for  the  better  warranting 
and  verifying  of  the  narration,  to  set  down  in  the 
end  the  very  confessions  and  testimonies  them- 
selves, word  for  word,  taken  out  of  the  originals, 
whereby  it  will  be  most  manifest  that  nothing  is 
obscured  or  disguised,  though  it  do  appear  by 
divers  most  wicked  and  seditious  libels  thrown 
abroad,  that  the  dregs  of  these  treasons  which  the 
late  Earl  of  Essex  himself,  a  little  before  his 

•Sesuite,S4L 


death,  did  term  a  leprosy,  that  had  infected  far 
and  near,  do  yet  remain  in  the  hearts  and  tongues 
of  some  roi»^6Eected  persons. 

The  most  partial  will  not  deny,  but  Aat  Robert, 
late  Earl  of  Essex,  was,  by  her  majesty's  mani- 
fold benefits  and  graces,  besides  oath  and  allegi- 
ance, as  much  tied  to  her  majesty,  as  the  subject 
could  be  to  the  sovereign;  her  majesty  having 
heaped  upon  him  both  dignities,  offices,  and  gifte, 
in  such  measure,  as  within  the  circle  of  twelve 
years,  or  more,  there  was  scarcely  a  year  of  rest, 
in  which  he  did  not  obtain  at  her  majesty's  hands 
some  notable  addition  either  of  honour  or  profit. 

But  he  on  the  other  side  making  these  her  ma- 
jesty's favours  nothing  else  but  wings  for  his 
ambition,  and  looking  upon  them  not  as  her  ben^ 
fits,  but  as  his  advantages,  supposing  that  to  be 
his  own  metal  which  was  but  her  mark  and  im- 
pression, was  so  given  over  by  God,  who  often 
punished  ingratitude  by  ambition,  and  ambition 
by  treason,  and  treason  by  final  ruin,  as  he  had 
long  ago  plotted  it  in  his  heart  to  become  a 
dangerous  supplanter  of  that  seat,  whereof  he 
ought  to  have  been  a  principal  supporter;  in  such 
sort  as  now  evisry  man  of  common  sense  may  die* 
cem  not  only  his  last  actual  and  open  treasons, 
but  also  his  former  more  secret  practices  and  pre- 
parations towards  those  his  treasons,  and  that 
without  any  gloss  or  interpreter,  but  himself  and 
his  own  doings. 

For,  first  of  all,  the  world  can  now  expound 
why  it  was  that  he  did  aspire,  and  had  almost 
attained  unto  a  greatness,  like  unto  the  ancient 
greatness  of  the  ^*  prsfectus  prstorio"  under  the 
emperors  of  Rome,  to  have  all  men  of  war  to 
make  their  sole  and  particular  dependence  upon 
him;  that  with  such  jealousy  and  watchfuliiaes 
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ha  sought  to  discountenance  any  one  that  might 
be  a  competitor  to  him  in  any  part  of  that  great* 
ness,  that  with  great  yiolence  and  bitterness  he 
songfat  to  suppress  and  keep  down  all  the 
worthiest  martial  men,  which  did  not  appropriate 
their  respects  and  acknowledgments  only  to- 
wards himself.  All  which  did  manifestly  detect 
and  distinguish,  that  it  was  not  the  reputation  of 
a  famous  leader  in  the  wars  which  he  sought,  as 
it  was  construed  a  great  while,  but  only  power 
and  greatness  to  serve  his  own  ends,  considering 
he  never  loved  virtue  nor  valour  in  another,  but 
where  he  thought  he  should  be  proprietary  and 
commander  of  it,  as  referred  to  himself. 

So  likewise  those  points  of  popularity  which 
every  man  took  notice  and  note  of,  as  his  affable 
gestures,  open  doors,  making  his  table  and  his  bed 
so  popularly  places  of  audience  to  suitors,  deny- 
ing nothing  when  he  did  nothing,  feeding  many 
men  in  their  discontentments  against  the  queen 
and  the  state,  and  the  like;  as  they  were  ever 
since  Absalom's  time  the  forerunners  of  treasons 
following,  so  in  him  were  they  either  the  qualities 
of  a  nature  disposed  to  disloyalty,  or  the  be- 
ginnings and  conceptions  of  that  which  after- 
wards grew  to  shape  and  form. 

But  as  it  were  a  vain  thing  to  think  to  search 
the  roots  and  first  motions  of  treasons,  which  are 
known  to  none  but  God  that  discerns  the  heart, 
and  the  devil  that  gives  the  instigation ;  so  it  is 
more  than  to  be  presumed,  being  made  apparent 
by  the  evidence  of  all  the  events  following,  that 
he  carried  into  Ireland  a  heart  corrupted  in  his 
allegiance,  and  pregnant  of  those  or  the  like  trea- 
sons which  afterwards  came  to  light. 

For  being  a  man  by  nature  of  a  high  imagina- 
tion, and  a  great  promiser  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
others,  he  was  confident  that  if  he  were  once  the 
first  person  in  a  kingdom,  and  a  sea  between  the 
queen's  seat  and  his,  and  Wales  the  nearest  land 
from  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  got  the  flower  of 
the  English  forces  into  his  hands,  which  he 
thought  so  to  intermix  with  his  own  followers, 
as  the  whole  body  should  move  by  his  spirit,  and 
if  he  might  have  also  absolutely  into  his  own 
hands  *<^pote8tatem  vits  et  necis,  et  arbitrium 
belli  et  pacis,"  over  the  rebels  of  Ireland,  where- 
by he  might  entice  and  make  them  his  own,  first 
by  pardons  and  conditions,  and  after  by  hopes  to 
bring  them  in  place  where  they  should  serve  for 
hope  of  better  booties  than  cows,  he  should  be 
i^le  to  make  that  place  of  lieutenancy  of  Ireland 
as  a  rise  or  step  to  ascend  to  his  desired  greatness 
in  England. 

And  although  many  of  these  conceits  were 
windy,  yet  neither  were  they  the  less  like  to  his; 
neither  are  they  now  only  probable  conjectures  or 
comments  upon  these  his  last  treasons,  but  the 
very  preludes  of  actions  almost  immediately  sub- 
sequent, as  shall  be  touched  in  due  place. 

Buty  first,  it  vras  strange  with  what  appetite  and 


thirst  he  did  affect  and  compass  the  government 
of  Ireland,  which  he  did  obtain.  For  although 
he  made  some  formal  shows  to  put  it  from  him ; 
yet  in  this,  as  in  most  things  else,  his  desires 
being  too  strong  for  his  dissimulations,  he  did  so 
far  pass  the  bounds  of  decorum,  as  he  did  in  effect 
name  himself  to  the  queen  by  such  description 
and  such  particularities  as  could  not  be  applied 
to  any  other  but  himself;  neither  did  he  so  only, 
but,  farther,  he  was  still  at  hand  to  offer  and  urge 
vehemently  and  peremptorily  exceptions  to  any 
other  that  was  named. 

Then,  after  he  once  found  that  there  was  no  man 
but  himself,  who  had  other  matters  in  his  head, 
so  far  in  love  with  that  charge,  as  to  make  any 
competition  or  opposition  to  his  pursuit,  wherel^ 
he  saw  it  would  fall  upon  him,  and  especially 
after  himself  was  resolved  upon;  he  began  to 
make  propositions  to  her  majesty  by  way  of  taxa- 
tion of  the  former  course  held  in  managing  the 
actions  of  Ireland,  especially  upon  three  points ; 
the  first,  that  the  proportions  of  forces  which  had 
been  there  maintained  and  continued  by  supplies, 
were  not  sufiicient  to  bring  the  prosecutions  there 
to  period.  The  second,  that  the  axe  had  not 
been  put  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  in  regard  there 
had  not  been  made  a  main  prosecution  upon  the 
arch-traitor,  Tyrone,  in  his  own  strength,  within 
the  province  of  Ulster.  The  third,  that  the  prose* 
cutions  before  time  had  been  intermixed  and  inter* 
rupted  with  too  many  temporizing  treaties,  where- 
by the  rebel  did  ever  gather  strength  and  reputa- 
tion to  renew  the  war  with  advantage.  All  which 
goodly  and  well-sounding  discourses,  together 
with  the  great  vaunts,  that  he  would  make  the 
earth  tremble  before  him,  tended  but  to  this,  that 
the  queen  should  increase  the  list  of  her  army, 
and  all  proportions  of  treasure  and  other  furniture, 
to  the  end  his  commandment  might  be  the  greater. 
For  that  he  never  intended  any  such  prosecution, 
may  appear  by  this,  that  even  at  the  time  before 
his  going  into  Ireland,  he  did  open  himself  so  far 
in  speech  to  Blunt,  his  inward  est  counsellor, 
**  That  he  did  assure  himself  that  many  of  the 
rebels  in  Ireland  would  be  advised  by  him :'"  so 
far  was  he  from  intending  any  prosecution  towards 
those  in  whom  he  took  himself  to  have  interest. 
But  his  ends  were  two ;  the  one,  to  get  great 
forces  into  his  hands;  the  other,  to  oblige  the 
heads  of  the  rebellion  unto  him,  and  to  make 
them  of  his  party.  These  two  ends  had  in  them- 
selves a  repugnancy;  for  the  one  imported  prose- 
cution, and  the  other  treaty :  but  he  that  meant 
to  be  too  strong  to  be  called  to  account  for  iCny 
thing,  and  meant  besides,  when  he  was  once  in 
Ireland,  to  engage  himself  in  other  journeys  that 
should  hinder  the  prosecution  in  the  north,  took 
things  in  order  as  they  made  for  him ;  and  so  first 
did  nothing,  as  was  said,  but  trumpet  a  final  and 
utter  prosecution  against  Tyrone  in  the  norths  to 
^e  end,  X6  have  his  forces  augmented. 
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But  yet  he  forgat  not  hiB  other  porpoae  of 
making  himself  strong  by  a  party  amongst  the 
rebels,  when  it  came  to  the  scanning  of  the 
daases  of  his  commission.  For  then  he  did 
insist,  and  that  with  a  kind  of  contestation,  that 
the  pardoning,  no,  not  of  Tyrone  himself,  the 
capital  rebel,  should  be  excepted  and  reserved  to 
her  majesty^s  immediate  grace ;  being  infinitely 
desiroas  that  Tyrone  should  not  look  beyond  him 
for  his  life  or  pardon,  but  should  hold  his  fortune 
ts  of  him,  and  account  for  it  to  him  only. 

So,  again,  whereas,  in  the  commission  of  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  and  of  all  other  lieutenants  or 
deputies,  there  was  ever  in  that  clause,  which 
giveth  unto  the  lieutenant  or  deputy  that  high  or 
regal  point  of  authority  to  pardon  treasons  and 
traitors,  an  exception  contained  of  such  cases  of 
treason  as  are  committed  against  the  person  of  the 
king;  it  was  strange,  and  suspiciously  strange 
even  at  that  time,  with  what  importunity  and  in- 
stance he  did  labour,  and  in  the  end  prevailed  to 
hmre  that  exception  also  omitted,  glossing  then, 
that  because  he  had  heard  that,  by  strict  expo8i« 
tion  of  law,  (a  point  in  law  that  he  would  needs 
forget  at  his  arraignment,  but  could  take  know- 
ledige  of  it  before,  when  it  was  to  serve  his  own 
ambition,)  all  treasons  of  rebellion  did  tend  to 
the  destruction  of  the  king's  person,  it  might 
breed  a  buz  in  the  rebels*  heads,  and  so  discourage 
them  from  coming  in:  whereas  he  knew  well 
that  in  all  experience  passed,  there  was  never 
rebel  made  any  doubt  or  scruple  upon  that  point 
to  accept  of  pardon  from  all  former  governors, 
who  had  their  commissions  penned  with  that 
limitation,  their  commissions  being  things  not 
kept  secretly  in  a  box,  but  published  and  record- 
ed: so  as  it  appeared  manifestly,  that  it  was  a 
mere  device  of  his  own  out  of  the  secret  reaches 
of  his  heart,  then  not  revealed ;  but  it  may  be 
shrewdly  expounded  since,  what  his  drift  was,  by 
those  pardons  which  he  granted  to  Blunt  the 
marshal,  and  Thomas  Lee,  and  others,  that  his 
care  was  no  less  to  secure  his  own  instruments 
than  the  rebels  of  Ireland. 

Yet  was  there  another  point  for  which  he  did 
contend  and  contest,  which  was,  that  he  might 
not  be  tied  to  any  opinion  of  the  council  of  Ire- 
land, as  all  others  in  certain  points,  as  pardoning 
traitors,  concluding  war  and  peace,  and  some 
other  principal  articles,  had  been  before  him ;  to 
the  end  he  might  be  absolute  of  himself,  and  be 
fully  master  of  opportunities  and  occasions  for  the 
performing  and  execuUng  of  his  own  treasonable 
ends. 

But  afler  he  had  once,  by  her  majesty's  singu- 
lar trust  and  favour  toward  him,  obtained  his 
patent  of  commission  as  large,  and  his  list  of 
forces  as  full  as  he  desired,  there  was  an  end  in 
his  course  of  the  prosecution  in  the  ncnrth.  For, 
being  arrived  into  Ireland,  the  whole  carriage  of 
his  actions  there  was  nothing  else  but  a  cunning 


defeating  of  that  journey,  with  an  intent,  as  ap- 
peared, in  the  end  of  the  year,  to  pleasure  and 
gratify  the  rebel  with  a  dishonourable  peace,  and 
to  contract  with  him  for  his  own  greatness. 

Therefore,  not  long  after  he  had  received  te 
sword,  he  did  voluntarily  engage  himself  in  an 
unseasonable  and  fruitless  journey  into  Mnnster, 
a  journey  never  propounded  in  the  council  there, 
never  advertised  over  hither  while  it  was  past: 
by  which  journey  her  majesty's  forces,  which 
were  to  be  preserved  entire,  both  in  vigour  and 
number  for  the  great  prosecution,  were  harassed 
and  tired  with  long  marches  together,  and  the 
northern  prosecution  was  indeed  quite  dashed 
and  made  impossible. 

But,  yet,  still  doubting  he  might  receive  item. 
her  majesty  some  quick  ^id  express  command- 
ment to  proceed ;  to  be  sure  he  pursued  his  fonner 
device  of  wrapping  himself  in  other  actions,  and 
so  set  himself  on  work- anew  in  the  cqun^  of 
Ophaley,  being  resolved,  as  is  manifest,  to  dally 
out  the  season,  and  never  to  have  gone  that  jour- 
ney at  all :  that  setting  forward  which  he  made 
in  the  very  end  of  August,  being  but  a  mere  play 
and  a  mockery,  and  for  the  purposes  which  now 
shall  be  declared. 

After  he  perceived  that  four  months  of  the 
summer,  and  three  parts  of  the  army  were  wasted, 
he  thought  now  was  a  time  to  set  on  foot  such  a 
peace,  as  might  be  for  the  rebels'  advantage,  and 
so  to  work  a  mutual  obligation  between  Tyrone 
and  himself;  for  which  purpose  he  did  but  seek 
a  commodity.  He  had  there  with  him  in  his 
army  one  Thomas  Lee,  a  man  of  a  seditions  and 
working  spirit,  and  one  that  had  been  privately 
familiar  and  entirely  beloved  of  Tyrone,  and  one 
that  afterwards,  immediately  upon  Essex's  open 
rebellion,  was  apprehended  for  a  desperate  attempt 
of  violence  against  her  majesty's  person;  which 
he  plainly  confessed,  and  for  which  he  suffered. 
Wherefore,  judging  him  to  be  a  fit  instrument,  he 
made  some  signification  to  Lee  of  such  an  em- 
ployment, which  was  no  sooner  signified  than 
apprehended  by  Lee.  He  gave  order  also  to  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt,  marshal  of  his  army,  to  license 
Lee  to  go  to  Tyrcme,  when  he  should  require  it. 
But  Lee  thought  good  to  let  slip  first  unto  Tyrone, 
which  was,  nevertheless,  by  the  marshal's  war- 
rant, one  James  Knowd,  a  person  of  wit  and  suf- 
ficiency, to  sound  in  what  terms  and  humours 
Tyrone  then  was.  This  Knowd  returned  a  mes- 
sage from  Tyrone  to  Lee,  which  was.  That  if  te 
Earl  of  Essex  would  follow  Tyrone's  plot,  he 
would  make  the  Earl  of  Essex  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  was  in  England :  and,  farther,  that  if 
the  eaii  would  have  conference  with  him,  Tyrone 
would  deliver  his  eldest  son  in  pledge  for  his 
assurance.  This  message  was  delivered  by 
Knowd  to  Lee,  and  by  Lee  was  imparted  to  die 
Earl  of  Essex,  who,  aher  this  message,  employed 
Lee  himself  to  Tyrone,  and  by  his  negotiating* 
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whatsoerer  passed  else,  prepaied  and  disposed 
Tyrone  to  the  parley. 

And  this  employment  of  Lee  was  a  matter  of 
that  guiltineiBS  in  my  lord,  as,  being  ebargfed  with 
it  at  my  lord  keeper's  oidy  in  thift  nature,  for  the 
message  of  Knowd  was  not  then  known,  that 
when  he  pretended  to  assail  Tyrone,  he  had 
before  underhand  agreed  upon  a  parley,  my  lord 
utterly  denied  it  that  he  ever  employed  Lee  to 
Tyrone  at  all,  and  turned  it  upon  Blunt,  whom 
he  aflerwards  required  to  take  it  upon  him,  baring 
before  sufficiently  proyided  for  the  security  of  all 
parts,  for  he  had  granted  both  to  Blunt  and  Lee 
pardons  of  all  treasons  under  the  great  seal  of 
Ireland,  and  so,  himself  disclaiming  it,  and  they 
being  pardoned,  all  was  safe. 

But  when  that  Tyrone  was  by  these  means, 
besides  what  others,  God  knows,  prepared  to 
demand  a  parley,  now  was  the  time  for  Essex  to 
acquit  himself  of  all  the  queen's  commandments, 
and  his  own  promises  and  undertakings  for  the 
jM>rthem  journey ;  and  not  so  alone,  but  to  have 
the  glory  at  the  disadvantage  of  the  year,  being 
but  3,500  strong  of  foot,  and  300  of  horse,  after 
^e  fresh  disaster  of  Sir  Conyers  Clifibrd,  in  the 
height  of  the  rebels'  pride,  to  set  forth  to  assail, 
and  then  that  the  very  terror  and  reputation  of  my 
Lord  of  Essex's  person  was  such  as  did  daunt  him, 
and  make  him  stoop  to  seek  a  parley ;  and  this 
was  the  end  he  shot  at  in  that  September  journey, 
being  a  mere  abuse  and  bravery,  and  but  induce- 
ments only  to  the  treaty,  which  was  the  only 
matter  he  Intended.  For  Essex  drawing  now  to- 
wards the  catastrophe,  or  last  part  of  that  tragedy, 
for  which  he  came  upon  the  stage  in  Ireland,  his 
treasons  grew  to  a  farther  ripeness.  For,  know- 
ing how  unfit  it  was  for  him  to  communicate  with 
any  English,  even  of  those  whom  he  trusted 
most,  and  meant  to  use  in  other  treasons,  that  he 
bad  an  intention  to  grow  to  an  agreement  with 
Tyrone,  to  have  succours  from  him  for  the  usurp- 
ing upon  the  state  here ;  (not  because  it  was  more 
dangerous  than  the  rest  of  his  treasons,  but  be- 
cause it  was  more  odious,  and  in  a  kind  mon- 
strous, that  he  should  conspire  with  such  a  rebel, 
against  whom  he  was  sent;  and  therefore  might 
adventure  to  alienate  men's  affections  from  him ;) 
he  drave  it  to  this,  that  there  might  be,  and  so 
there  was,  under  colour  of  treaty,  an  interview 
and  private  conference  between  Tyrone  and  him- 
self only,  no  third  person  admitted.  A  strange 
course,  considering  with  whom  he  dealt,  and 
especially  considering  what  message  Knowd  had 
lyrottght,  which  should  have  made  him  rather  call 
witnesses  to  him,  than  avoid  witnesses.  But  he 
being  only  true  to  his  own  ends,  easily  dispensed 
with  all  such  considerations.  Nay,  there  was 
Mich  careful  order  taken,  that  no  person  should 
overbear  one  word  that  passed  between  them  two, 
as,  beeause  the  place  appointed  and  used  for  the 
fpttley  was  such,  as  there  was  the  depth  of  a  brook 


between  them,  which  made  them  speak'with  some 
loudness,  there  were  certain  horsemen  appointed 
by  order  from  Essex,  to  keep  all  men  off  a  great 
distance  from  the  place. 

It  is  true,  that  the  secrecy  of  that  parley,  as  it 
gave  to  him  the  more  liberty  of  treason,  so  it  may 
give  any  man  the  more  liberty  of  %urmise  what 
was  then  handled  between  them,  inasmuch  as 
nothing  can  be  known,  but  by  report  from  one  of 
them  two,  either  Essex  or  Tyrone. 

But  although  there  were  no  proceeding  against 
Essex  upon  these  treasons,  and  that  it  were  a 
needless  thing  to  load  more  treasons  upon  him 
then,  whose  burden  was  so  great  after ;  yet,  for 
truth's  sake,  it  is  fit  the  world  know  what  is 
testified  touching  the  speeches,  letters,  and  re- 
ports of  Tyrone,  immediately  following  this  con- 
ference, and  observe  also  what  ensued  likewise 
in  the  designs  of  Essex  himself. 

On  Tyrone's  part  it  fell  out,  that  the  very  dav 
after  that  Essex  came  to  the  court  of  England, 
Tyrone  having  conference  with  Sir  Williifa 
Warten  at  Armagh,  by  way  of  discourse  told  him, 
and  bound  it  with  an  oath,  and  iterated  it  two  or 
three  several  times;  That  within  two  or  three 
months  he  should  see  the  greatest  alterations  and 
strangest  that  ever  he  saw  in  his  life,  or  could 
imagine :  and  that  he,  the  said  Tyrone,  hoped  ere 
long  to  have  a  good  share  in  England.  With 
this  concurred  fully  the  report  of  Richard  Bre- 
mingham,  a  gentleman  of  the  pale,  having  made 
his  repair  about  the  same  time  to  Tyrone,  to  right 
him  in  a  cause  of  land ;  saving  that  Bremingham 
delivers  the  like  speech  of  Tyrone  to  himself;  but 
not  what  Tyrone  hoped,  but  what  Tyrone  had 
promised  in  these  words.  That  he  had  promised, 
it  may  be  thought  to  whom,  ere  long  to  show  his 
face  in  England,  little  to  the  good  of  England. 

These  generalities  coming  immediately  from  the 
report  of  Tyrone  himself,  are  drawn  to  more  par* 
ticularity  in  a  conference  had  between  the  Lord 
Fitz-M orrice.  Baron  of  Liksnaw  in  Munster,  and 
one  Thomas  Wood,  a  person  well  reputed  ofi 
immediately  after  Essex  coming  into  England* 
In  which  conference  Fitz-Morrice  declared  unto 
Wood,  that  Tyrone  had  written  to  the  traitorous 
titulary  Earl  of  Desmond  to  inform  him,  that  the 
condition  of  that  contract  between  Tyrone  and 
Essex  was.  That  Essex  should  be  King  of  Eng^ 
land;  and  that  Tyrone  should  hold  of  him  the 
honour  and  state  of  Viceroy  of  Ireland ;  and  that 
the  proportion  of  soldiers  which  Tyrone  should 
bring  or  send  to  Essex,  were  8,000  Irish.  With 
which  concurreth  fully  the  testimony  of  the  said 
James  Knowd,  who,  being  in  credit  with  Owny 
Mac  Roory,  chief  of  the  Omoores  in  Lemster^ 
was  used  as  a  secretary  for  him,  in  the  writing 
of  a  letter  of  Tyrone,  immediately  after  Essex 
coming  into  England.  The  effect  of  which  letter 
was.  To  understand  some  light  of  the  secret 
agreement  between  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Tyrone,' 
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that  he,  the  said  Owny,  might  frame  his  eooise 
accordingly.  Which  letter,  with  farther  instruc- 
tions to  the  same  effect,  was,  in  the  presence  of 
Kuowd,  delivered  to  Turlagh  Macdauy,  a  man  of 
trust  with  Owny,  who  brought  an  answer  from 
Tyrone:  the  contents  whereof  were.  That  the 
Earl  of  EssQX  had  agreed  to  take  his  part,  and 
that  they  should  aid  him  towards  the  conquest  of 
,  England. 

Besides,  very  certain  it  is,  and  testified  by 
diyers  credible  persons,  that  immediately  upon 
this  parley,  there  did  fly  abroad,  as  sparkles  of 
this  fire,  which  it  did  not  concern  Tyrone  so 
much  to  keep  secret,  as  it  did  Essex,  a  general 
and  received  opinion,  that  wont  up  and  down  in 
the  months  both  of  the  better  and  meaner  sort  of 
rebels ;  That  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  theirs,  and 
they  his ;  and  that  he  would  never  leave  the  one 
sword,  meaning  that  of  Ireland,  till  he  had  gotten 
the  other  in  England ;  and  that  he  would  bring 
them  to  serve,  where  they  should  have  other 
manner  of  booties  than  cows;  and  the  like 
^eches.  And  Thomas  Lee  himself,  who  had 
been,  as  was  before  declared,  with  Tyrone  two 
or  three  days,  upon  my  lord's  sending,  and  had 
sounded  him,  hath  left  it  confessed  under  his 
hand;  That  he  knew  the  Earl  of  Ess^  and 
Tyrone  to  be  one,  and  to  run  the  same  courses. 

And  certain  it  is  also,  that  immediately  upon 
that  parley,  Tyrone  grew  into  a  strange  and  un- 
wonted pride,  and  appointed  his  progresses  and 
visitations  to  receive  congratulations  and  homages 
from  his  confederates,  and  behaved  himself  in  all 
things  as  one  that  had  some  new  spirit  of  hope 
^d  courage  put  into  him. 

But  on  the  Earl  of  Essex  his  part  ensued  im- 
mediately after  this  parley  a  strange  motion  and 
project,  which,  though  no  doubt  he  had  harboured 
in  his  breast  before ;  yet,  for  any  thing  yet  ap- 
peareth,  he  did  not  utter  and  break  with  any  in  it, 
before  he  had  been  confirmed  and  fortified  in  his 
purpose,  by  the  combination  and  correspondence 
which  he  found  in  Tyrone  upon  their  conference. 
Neither  is  this  a  matter  gathered  out  of  reports, 
but  confessed  directly  by  two  of  his  principal 
friends  and  associates,  being  witnesses  upon  their 
own  knowledge,  and  of  that  which  was  spoken  to 
themselves :  the  substance  of  which  confession  is 
this :  That  a  little  before  my  lord's  coming  over 
into  England,  at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  where  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt  lay  hurt,  having  been  lately 
removed  thither  from  Rheban,  a  casUe  of  Thomas 
Lee's,  and  placed  in  a  lodging  that  had  been  my 
Lord  of  Southampton's ;  the  Earl  of  Essex  took 
the  Earl  of  Southampton  with  him  to  visit  Blunt, 
and  there  being  none  present  but  they  three,  my 
Lord  of  Essex  told  them,  he  found  it  now  neces- 
sary for  him  to  go  into  England,  and  would 
advise  with  them  of  the  manner  of  his  going, 
nnoe  to  go  he  was  resolved.  And  thereupon 
propounded  unto  them,  that  he  thought  it  fit  to 


carry  wi&  him  of  the  anny  in  Ireland  as  much  as  - 
he  could  conveniently  transport,  at  least  the 
choice  of  it,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thou* 
sand,  to  secure  and  make  good  bis  first  descent 
on  shore,  purposing  to  land  them  at  Milford* 
Haven  in  Wales,  or  thereabouts :  not  doubting, 
but  that  his  army  would  so  increase  within  a 
small  time,  by  such  as  would  com^  in  to  him,  as 
he  should  be  able  to  march  with  his  power  to 
London,  and  make  his  own  conditions  as  he 
thought  good.  But  both  Southampton  and  Blunt 
dissuaded  him  from  this  enterprise;  Blunt  alleg- 
ing the  hazard  of  it,  and  that  it  would  make  him 
odious:  and  Southampton  utterly  disliking  of 
that  course,  upon  the  same  and  many  other  re»> 
sons.  Howbeit,  thereupon  Blunt  advised  him 
rather  to  another  course,  which  was  to  draw  forth 
of  the  army  some  200  resolute  gentlemen,  and 
with  those  to  come  over,  and  so  to  make  sure  of 
the  court,  and  so  to  make  his  own  condiUons* 
Which  confessions  it  is  not  amiss  to  deliver,  by 
what  a  good  providence  of  God  they  came  to 
light:  for  they  could  not  l>e  used  at  Essex's 
arraignment  to  charge  him,  because  they  wer» 
uttered  after  his  death. 

But  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  at  his  arraigrnment, 
being  charged  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  set  it 
down  under  his  hand,  that  he  had  been  a  principal 
instigator  of  him  to  his  treasons,  in  passion  brako 
forth  into  these  speeches :  That  then  he  must  be 
forced  to  disclose  what  farther  matters  he  had 
held  my  lord  from,  and  desired  for  that  purpose, 
because  the  present  proceeding  should  not  be 
interrupted,  to  speak  with  the  Lord  Admiral  and 
Mr.  Secretary  after  his  arraignment,  and  so  fell 
most  naturally,  and  most  voluntarily  into  this  his 
confession,  which,  if  it  had  been  thought  fit  to 
have  required  of  him  at  that  time  publicly,  he  had 
delivered  before  his  conviction.  And  the  same 
confession  he  did  after,  at  the  time  of  his  execu- 
tion, constantly  and  fully  confirm,  discourse  par- 
ticularly, and  take  upon  his  death,  where  never 
any  man  showed  less  fear,  nor  a  greater  resolution 
to  die. 

And  the  same  matter,  so  by  him  confessed,  was 
likewise  confessed  with  the  same  circumstances 
of  time  and  place  by  Southampton,  being  seve- 
rally examined  thereupon. 

So  as  now  the  world  may  see  how  long  since 
my  lord  put  off  his  vizard,  and  disclosed  the 
secrets  of  his  heart  to  two  of  his  most  confident 
friends,  falling  upon  that  unnatural  and  detestable 
treason,  whereunto  all  his  former  actions  in  his 
government  in  Ireland,  and  God  knows  how  long 
before,  were  but  introductions. 

But  finding  that  these  two  persons,  which  of 
all  the  rest  he  thought  to  have  found  forwardest^ 
Southampton,  whose  displacing  he  had  made  his 
own  discontentment,  having  placed  him  no  ques- 
tion to  that  end,  to  find  cause  of  discontentment, 
and  Blunt,  a  man  so  enterprising  and  prodigal  of 
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hit  own  life,  as  himself  termed  himself  at  the 
bar,  did  not  applaud  to  this  his  purpose,  and 
tiiereby  doubting  how  coldly  he  should  find  others 
minded,  that  were  not  so  near  to  him ;  and,  there- 
fore, condescending  to  Blunt's  adyice  to  surprise 
the  court,  he  did  pursue  that  plot  accordingly,  and 
came  over  Mrith  a  selected  company  of  captains 
and  Toluntaries,  and  such  as  he  bought  were 
most  affectionate  unto  himself,  and  most  resolute, 
though  not  knowing  of  his  purpose.  So  as  even 
at  ihzi  time  every  man  noted  and  wondered  what 
the  matter  should  be,  that  my  lord  took  his  most 
particular  friends  and  followers  from  their  com- 
panies, which  were  countenance  and  means  unto 
them,  to  bring  them  oyer.  But  his  purpose,  as  in 
part  was  touched  before,  was  this ;  that  if  he  held 
his  greatness  in  court,  and  were  not  committed, 
which,  in  regard  of  the  miserable  and  deplored 
estate  he  left  Ireland  in,  whereby  he  thought  the 
opinion  here  would  be  that  his  seryice  could  not 
be  spared,  he  made  full  account  he  should  not  be, 
then,  at  the  first  opportunity,  he  would  elecute 
the  surprise  of  her  majesty's  person.  And  if  he 
were  committed  to  the  Tower,  or  to  prison,  for  his 
contempts,  for,  besides  his  other  contempts,  he 
came  oyer  expressly  against  the  queen's  prohibi- 
tion under  her  signet,  it  might  be  the  care  of  some 
of  his  principal  friends,  by  the  help  of  that  choice 
and  resolute  company  which  he  brought  oyer,  to 
rescue  him. 

But  the  pretext  of  his  coming  oyer  was,  by  the 
efficacy  of  his  own  presence  and  persuasion  to 
haye  moved  and  drawn  her  majesty  to  accept  of 
such  conditions  of  peace  as  he  had  treated  of  with 
Tyrone  in  bis  private  conference;  which  was 
indeed  somewhat  needful,  the  principal  article  of 
them  being,  That  there  should  be  a  general  resti- 
tution of  rebels  in  Ireland  to  all  their  lands  and 
possessions,  that  they  could  pretend  any  right  to 
before  their  going  out  into  rebellion*  without 
reservation  of  such  lands,  as  were  by  act  of  par- 
liament passed  to  the  crown,  and  so  planted  with 
English,  both  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
since ;  and  without  difference  either  of  time  of 
their  going  forth,  or  nature  of  their  offence,  or 
other  circumstance :  tending  in  effect  to  this,  that 
all  the  queen's  good  subjects,  in  most  of  the  pro- 
vinces, should  have  been  displanted,  and  the 
country  abandoned  to  the  rebels. 

When  this  man  was  come  over,  his  heart  thus 
fraughted  with  treasons,  and  presented  himself  to 
her  majesty;  it  pleased  God,  in  his  singular  pro- 
vidence over  her  majesty,  to  guide  and  hem  in 
her  proceeding  towards  him  in  a  narrow  way  of 
safety  between  two  perils.  For  neither  did  her 
majesty  leave  him  at  liberty,  whereby  he  might 
have  commodity  to  execute  his  purpose;  nor 
restrain  him  in  any  such  nature,  as  might  signify 
or  betoken  matter  of  despair  of  his  return  to  court 
and  favour.  And  so  the  means  of  present  mis- 
chief being  taken  away,  and  the  humours  not 
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stirred,  this  matter  fell  asleep,  and  the  thread  of 
his  purposes  was  cut  off.  For  coming  over  about 
the  end  of  September,  and  not  denied  access  and 
conference  with  her  majesty,  and  then  being 
commanded  to  his  chamber  at  court  for  some 
days,  and  from  thence  to  the  lord  keeper's  house, 
it  was  conceived  that  these  were  no  ill  signs.  At 
my  lord  keeper's  house  he  remained  till  some  few 
days  before  Easter,  and  then  was  removed  to  his 
own  house,  under  the  custody  of  Sir  Richard 
Barkley,  and  in  that  sort  continued  till  the  end  of 
Trinity  term  following. 

For  her  majesty,  all  this  while  looking  into  his 
faults  with  the  eye  of  her  princely  favour,  and 
loath  to  take  advantage  of  his  great  offences,  in 
other  nature  than  as  contempts,  resolved  so  to 
proceed  against  him,  as  might,  to  use  her  majes- 
ty's own  words,  tend  «*  ad  correctionem,  et  non  ad  * 
ruinam." 

Nevertheless,  afterwards,  about  the  end  of  Tri- 
nity term  the  following,  for  the  better  satisfaction 
of  the  world,  and  to  repress  seditious  bruits  and 
libels  which  were  dispersed  in  his  justification, 
and  to  observe  a  form  of  justice  before  he  should 
be  set  at  full  liberty ;  her  majesty  was  pleased  to- 
direct,  that  there  should  be  associated  unto  her 
privy  council  some  chosen  persons  of  her  nobility, 
and  of  her  judges  of  the  law,  and  before  them 
his  cause,  concerning  the  breaking  of  his  instruc- 
tions for  the  northern  prosecution,  and  the  man-^ 
ner  of  his  treating  with  Tyrone,  and  his  coming 
over,  and  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  contrar  j^ 
to  her  majesty's  commandment,  expressed  as 
well  by  signification  thereof,  made  under  her 
royal  hand  and  signet,  as  by  a  most  binding  and 
effectual  letter  written  privately  to  himself,  to 
receive  a  hearing;  with  limitation,  nevertheless, 
that  he  should  not  be  charged  with  any  point  of 
disloyalty ;  and  with  like  favour  directed,  that  he 
should  not  be  called  in  question  in  the  open  and 
ordinary  place  of  offenders,  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
from  which  he  had  likewise,  by  a  most  penitent 
and  humble  letter,  desired  to  be  spared,  as  that 
which  would  have  wounded  him  forever,  as  he 
affirmed,  but  in  a  more  private  manner,  at  my 
lord  keeper's  house.  Neither  was  the  effect  of 
the  sentence,  that  there  passed  against  him,  any 
more  than  a  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  some 
of  his  places :  at  which  time  also,  Essex,  that 
could  vary  himself  into  all  shapes  for  a  time,  in- 
finitely desirous,  as  by  the  sequel  now  appeareth, 
to  be  at  liberty  to  practise  and  revive  his  former 
purpose,  and  hoping  to  set  into  them  with  better 
strength  than  ever,  because  he  conceived  the 
people's  hearts  were  kindled  to  him  by  his  trou^ 
bles,  and  that  they  had  made  great  demonstratiotts 
of  as  much;  he  did  transform  himself  into  such 
a  strange  and  dejected  humility,  as  if  he  had 
been  no  man  of  this  world,  with  passionate  pro- 
testations that  he  called  God  to  witness.  That  ha 
bad  made  an  utter  divorce  with  the  world ;  and 
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he  desifed  her  majesty's  fiirovr  not  for  any 
woridly  respect,  but  for  a  preparative  for  a  ^  Nanc 
dunittis;^*  and  that  the  tears  of  his  heart  had 
qnenehed  in  him  all  homoors  of  ambition.  All 
this  to  make  her  majesty  secure,  and  to  lull  the 
world  asleep,  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  held 
any  ways  dangerous. 

Not  many  days  after,  Sir  Richard  Barkley,  his 
keeper,  was  removed  from  him,  and  he  set  at 
liberty  with  this  admonition  only,  that  he  should 
not  take  himself  to  be  altogether  discharged, 
though  he  were  left  to  the  guard  of  none  but  his 
own  discretion.  But  he  feh  himself  no  sooner 
apon  the  wings  of  his  liberty,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing his  former  shows  of  a  mortified  estate  of 
nund^  he  began  to  practise  afresh  as  busily  as 
ever,  reviving  his  former  resolution;  which  was 
the  surprising  and  possessing  the  queen's  person 
and  the  court.  And  that  it  may  appear  how 
early  after  his  liberty  he  set  his  engines  on  work, 
having  long  before  entertained  into  his  service, 
and  during  his  government  in  Ireland  drawn 
near  unto  him  in  the  place  of  his  chief  secretary, 
one  Henry  Cuffe,  a  base  fellow  by  birth,  but  a 
gieat  scholar,  and  indeed  a  notable  traitor  by  the 
book,  being  otherwise  of  a  turbulent  and  muti- 
nous spirit  against  all  superiors. 

This  fellow,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  which 
was  not  a  month  after  Essex  had  liberty  granted, 
fell  of  practising  with  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  that 
served  her  majesty  as  lieger  ambassador  with  the 
French  king,  and  then  newly  come  over  into 
England  from  Bulloign,  abusing  him  with  a 
false  lie  and  tnere  invention,  that  his  service  was 
blamed  and  misliked,  and  that  the  imputation  of 
the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  peace  held  at  Bulloign 
was  like  to  light  upon  him,  when  there  was  no 
colour  of  any  such  matter,  only  to  distaste  him 
of  others,  and  to  fasten  him  to  my  lord,  though 
he  did  not  acquaint  him  with  any  particulars  of 
my  lord's  designs  till  a  good  while  after. 

But  my  lord  having  spent  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer, being  a  private  time,  when  everybody  was 
out  of  town  and  dispersed,  in  digesting  his  own 
thoughts,  with  the  help  and  conference  of  Mr. 
Cuffe,  they  had  soon  set  down  between  them  the 
ancient  principle  of  traitors  and  conspirators, 
which  was,  to  prepare  many,  and  to  acquaint 
few ;  and,  after  the  manner  of  miners,  to  make 
ready  their  powder,  and  place  it,  and  then  give  fire 
bnt  in  the  instant.  Therefore,  the  first  consid- 
eration was  of  such  persons  as  my  lord  thought 
fit  to  draw  to  be  of  his  party ;  singling  out  both 
of  nobility  and  martial  men,  and  others,  such 
AS  were  discontented  or  turbulent,  and  such 
as  were  weak  of  judgment,  and  easy  to  be 
abused,  or  such  as  were  wholly  dependents  and 
fdlower^,  for  means  or  countenance,  of  himself, 
Southampton,  or  some  other  of  his  greatest  asso- 
•eiates. 

And  knowing  there  were  no  sudi  strong  and 


drawing  cords  of  p<^polarity  as  religion,  he  hai 
not  neglected,  both  at  this  time  and  long  before» 
in  a  profane  policy  to  serve  his  turn,  for  his  own 
greatness,  of  both  sorts  and  fustions,  both  of 
Catholics  and  Puritans,  as  they  term  them,  turn- 
ing his  outside  to  the  x>ne,  and  his  inside  to  the 
other;  and  making  himself  pleasing  and  gracious 
to  the  one  sort  by  professing  zeal,  and  frequenting 
sermons,  and  maJdog  much  of  preachers,  and 
secretly  underhand  giving  assurance  to  Blunt, 
Davis,  and  divers  others,  that,  if  he  might  pre- 
vail in  his  desired  greatness,  he  would  bring  in  a 
toleration  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

Then  having  passed  the  whole  Michaelmas 
term  in  making  himself  plausible,  and  in  drawing 
concourse  about  him,  and  in  affecting  and  alluring 
men  by  kind  provocations  and  usage,  wherein, 
because  his  liberty  was  qualified,  he  neith^  for- 
got exercise  of  mind  nor  body,  neither  sermon 
nor  tennis-court,  to  give  the  occasion  and  freedom 
of  access  and  concourse  unto  him,  and  much 
other  practice  and  device ;  about  the  end  of  that 
term,  towards  Christmas,  he  grew  to  a  more 
framed  resolution  of  the  time  and  manner,  when 
and  how  he  would  put  his  purpose  in  execution. 
And  first,  about  the  end  of  Michaelmas  term,  it 
passed  as  a  kind  of  cipher  and  watch-wori 
among  his  friends  and  followers,  Tliat  mj  lord 
would  stand  upon  his  guard;  which  might  re- 
ceive construction,  in  a  good  sense,  as  well 
guard  of  circumspection,  as  guard  of  force:  but 
to  the  more  private  and  trusty  persona  he  was 
content  it  should  be  expounded  that  he  would  be 
cooped  up  no  more,  nor  hazard  any  more  restraints 
or  commandments. 

But  the  next  care  was  how  to  bring  snch 
poisons,  as  he  thought  fit  for  his  purpose,  into 
town  together,  without  vent  or  suspicion,  to  be 
ready  at  the  time,  when  he  should  put  his  design 
in  execution ;  which  he  had  concluded  should  be 
some  time  in  Hilary  term;  wherein  he  found 
many  devices  to  draw  them  up,  some  for  suits  in 
law,  and  some  for  suits  in  court,  and  some  for 
assurance  of  land:  and  one  friend  to  draw  up 
another,  it  not  being  perceived  that  all  moved 
from  one  head.  And  it  may  be  truly  noted,  that 
in  the  catalogue  of  those  persons  that  were  the 
eighth  of  February  in  the  action  of  open  rebellion, 
a  man  may  find  almost  out  of  every  country  ci 
England  some ;  which  could  not  be  by  chance  or 
constellation :  and  in  the  particularity  of  exami- 
nations, too  long  to  be  rehearsed,  it  was  easy 
to  trace  in  what  sort  many  of  them  were  brought 
up  to  town,  and  held  in  town  upon  several 
pretences.  But  in  Candlemas  term,  when  the 
time  drew  near,  then  was  he  content  consultation 
should  be  had  by  certain  choice  persons,  upon 
the  whole  matter  and  course  which  he  should 
hold.  And  because  he  thought  himself  and  his 
own  house  more  observed,  it  was  thought  fit 
that  the  meeting  and  conference  should  be  at 
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Drary  Hooae,  where  Sir  Charles  Bayers  lodged. 
TTMre  met  at  this  council,  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
itiOf  with  whom  in  former  times  he  had  been  at 
seou  emulations  and  differences  in  court:  but 
^er,  Southampton  having  married  his  kinswo- 
man, and  plunged  himself  wholly  into  his  for- 
tune, and  beipg  his  continaal  associate  in  Ireland, 
he  accounted  of  him  as  most  assured  unto  him, 
and  had  long  ago  in  Ireland  acquainted  him  with 
his  purpose,  as  was  declared  before :  Sir  Charles 
Davers,  one  exceedingly  devoted  to  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  upon  affection  begun  first  upon 
the  deserving  of  the  same  earl  towards  him, 
when  he  was  in  trouble  about  the  murder  of  one 
Long :  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  one  that  the  Earl 
of  Eas^c  had  of  purpose  sent  for  up  from  his 
government  at  Plymouth  by  his  letter,  with  par- 
tienlar  assignation  to  be  here  before  the  second 
of  February :  Sir  John  Davis,  one  that  had  been 
lue  servant,  and  raised  by  him,  and  that  bare 
cffice  in  the  Tower,  being  surveyor  of  the  ord- 
nance, and  one  that  he  greatly  trusted:  and 
John  Littleton,  one  they  respected  for  his  wit 
and  valour. 

The  consultation  and  conference  rested  upon 
three  parts :  the  perusal  of  a  list  of  those  persons, 
whom  they  took  to  be  of  their  party ;  the  consi- 
deration of  the  action  itself  which  they  should  set 
afoot,  and  how  they  should  proceed  in  it;  and 
the  diatribution  of  the  persons,  according  to  the 
action  concluded  on,  to  their  several  employ- 
ments. 

The  list  contained  the  number  of  sixscore  per- 
sons, noblemen,  and  knights,  and  principal  gen- 
tlemen, and  was,  for  the  more  credit's  sake,  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex's  own  handwriting. 

For  the  action  itself,  there  was  proposition 
made  of  two  principal  articles :  the  one  of  pos- 
aeeting  the  Tower  of  London ;  the  other  of  sur- 
prising her  majesty's  person  and  the  court;  in 
which  also  deliberation  was  had,  what  coarse  to 
hold  with  the  city,  either  towards  the  effecting  of 
tiie  surprise,  or  alter  it  was  effected. 

For  the  Tower,  was  alleged  the  giving  a  repu- 
tation to  the  action,  by  getting  into  their  hand  the 
principal  fort  of  the  realm,  with  the  stores  and 
provisions  thereunto  appertaining,  the  bridling  of 
the  city  by  that  piece,  and  commodity  of  entrance 
in  and  possessing  it,  by  the  means  of  Sir  John 
Davis.  But  this  was  by  opinion  of  all  rejected, 
as  that  which  would  distract  their  attempt  from 
~lke  more  principal,  which  was  the  court,  and  as 
that  which  they  made  a  judgment  would  follow 
inoidently,  if  the  court  were  once  possessed. 

But  the  latter,  which  was  the  ancient  plot,  as 
was  well  known  to  Southampton,  was  in  ^e  end, 
by  the  genera)  opinion  of  them  all,  insisted  and 
rested  upon. 

And  the  manner  how  it  should  be  ordered  and 
disposed  was  this :  That  certain  selected  persons 
of , their  number,  such  as  were  well  known  in 


court,  and  might  have  access,  without  chedcxnr 
suspicion,  into  the  several  rooms  in  court,  accords 
ing  to  the  several  qualities  of  the  persons,  and  the 
differences  of  the  rooms,  should  distribute  them- 
selves into  the  presence,  the  guard-chamber,  the 
hall,  and  the  uttor  court  and  gate,  and  some  one 
principal  man  undertaking  every  several  room, 
with  die  strength  of  some  few  to  be  joined  with 
him,  every  man  to  make  good  his  charge,  accord- 
ing to  the  occasion.  In  which  distribution.  Sir 
Charles  Da  vers  was  then  named  to  the  presence, 
and  to  the  great  chamber,  where  he  was  appointed, 
when  time  should  be,  to  seize  upon  the  halberds 
of  the  guard ;  Sir  John  Davis  to  the  hall ;  and  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt  to  the  utter  gate ;  these  seem- 
ing to  them  the  three  principal  wards  of  consi- 
deration :  and  that  things  being  within  the  court 
in  a  readiness,  a  signal  should  be  given  and  sent 
to  Essex,  to  set  forward  from  Essex  House,  being 
no  great  distance  off.  Whereupon  Essex,  accouH 
panied  with  the  noblemen  of  his  party,  and  such 
as  should  be  prepared  and  assembled  at  his  house 
for  that  purpose,  should  march  towards  the  court; 
and  that  the  former  conspirators  already  entered 
should  give  correspondence  to  them  without,  as 
well  by  making  themselves  masters  of  the  gates 
to  give  them  entrance,  as  by  attempting  to  get 
into  their  hand  upon  the  sudden  the  halberds  of 
the  guard,  thereby  hoping  to  prevent  any  great 
resistance  within,  and  by  filling  all  full  of  tumuh 
and  confusion. 

This  being  the  platform  of  their  enterprise,  the  * 
second  act  of  this  tragedy  was  also  resolved, 
which  was,  that  my  lord  should  presAit  himself 
to  her  majesty,  as  prostrating  himself  at  her  feet, 
and  desire  the  remove  of  such  persons  as  he  called 
his  enemies  from  about  her.  And  after  that  my 
lord  had  obtained  possession  of  the  queen,  and  the 
state,  he  should  call  his  pretended  enemies  to  a 
trial  upon  their  lives,  and  summon  a  parliament, 
and  alter  the  government,  and  obtain  to  himself 
and  his  associates  such  conditions  as  seemed  to 
him  and  them  good. 

There  passed  a  speech  also  in  this  conspiracy 
of  possessing  the  city  of  London,  which  Essex 
himself,  in  his  own  particular  and  secret  inclinar 
tion,  had  ever  a  special  mind  unto :  not  as  a  de- 
parture or  going  from  his  purpose  of  possessing 
the  court,  but  as  an  inducement  and  preparative 
to  perform  it  upon  a  surer  ground;  an  opinion 
bred  in  him,  as  may  be  imagined,  partly  by  the 
great  overweening  he  had  of  the  love  of  the  citi- 
zens ;  but  chiefly,  in  all  likelihood,  by  a  fear,  that 
although  he  should  have  prevailed  in  getting  her 
majesty's  person  into. his  hands  for  a  time,  with 
his  two  or  three  hundred  gentlemen,  yet  the  very 
beams  and  graces  of  her  majesty's  magnanimity 
and  prudent  carnage  in  such  disaster,  working 
with  the  natural  instinct  of  loyalty,  which,  of 
courae,  when  fury  is  over,  doth  ever  revive  in  the 
hearts  of  subjects  of  any  good  blood  or  mind,  sueh 
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as  bii  troop  for  the  more  part  was  compounded  of, 
though  bj  him  seduced  and  bewitched,  would 
quickly  break  the  knot,  and  cause  some  disunion 
and  separation  amongst  them,  whereby  he  might 
baye  been  left  destitute,  except  he  should  build 
upon  some  more  popular  number,  aocordiug  to  the 
nature  of  all  usurping  rebels,  which  do  ever  trust 
more  in  the  common  people,  than  in  persons  of 
sort  or  quality*  And  this  may  well  appear  by 
his  own  plot  in  Ireland,  which  was  to  have  come 
with  the  choice  of  the  army,  from  which  he  was 
diyerted,  as  before  is  showed.  So  as  his  own 
courses  inclined  ever  to  rest  upon  the  main 
strength  of  the  multitude,  and  not  upon  surprises, 
or  the  combinations  of  a  few. 

But  to  return :  these  were  the  resolutions  taken 
at  that  consultation,  held  by  these  five  at  Dniry 
House,  some  five  or  six  days  before  the  rebellion, 
to  be  reported  to  Elssex,  who  ever  kept  in  himself 
the  binding  and  directing  voice :  which  he  did  to 
prevent  all  differences  that  might  grow  by  dissent 
or  contradiction.  And,  besides,  he  had  other  per- 
sons, which  were  Cuffe  and  Blant,  of  more  in- 
wSrdness  and  confidence  with  him  than  these, 
Southampton  only  excepted,  which  managed  that 
consultation.  And,  for  the  day  of  the  enterprise, 
which  is  that  must  rise  out  of  the  knowledge  of 
all  the  opportunities  and  difficulties,  it  was  refer- 
red to  Essex  his  own  choice  and  appointment;  it 
being,  nevertheless,  resolved,  that  it  should  be 
some  time  before  the  end  of  Candlemas  term. 

But  this  council  and  the  resolutions  thereof, 
were  in  some  points  refined  by  Essex,  and  Cuffe, 
and  Blunt :  for,  first,  it  was  thought  good,  for  the 
better  making  sure  of  the  utter  gate  of  the  court, 
and  the  greater  celerity  and  suddenness,  to  have 
a  troop  at  receipt  to  a  competent  number,  to  have 
come  from  the  Mews,  where  they  should  have 
been  assembled  without  suspicion  in  several  com- 
panies, and  from  thence  cast  themselves  in  a 
moment  upon  the  court  gate,  and  join  with  them 
which  are  witliin,  while  Essex  with  the  main  of 
his  company  were  making  forward. 

It  was  also  thought  fit,  that  because  they  would 
be  commonwealth's  men,  and  foresee,  tiiat  the 
business  and  service  of  the  public  state  should 
not  stand  stilt ;  they  should  have  ready  at  court, 
and  at  hand,  certain  other  persons  to  be  offered, 
to  supply  the  offices  and  places  of  such  her  ma- 
jesty's counsellors  and  servants,  as  they  should 
demand  to  he  removed  and  displaced. 

But  chiefly  it  was  thought  good,  that  the  as- 
sembhng  of  their  companies  together  should  be 
upon  some  plausible  pretext :  both  to  make  divers 
of  their  company,  that  understood  not  the  depth 
of  the  practices,  the  more  willing  to  follow  them; 
and  to  engage  themselves,  and  to  gather  them 
together  the  better  without  peril  of  detecting  or 
interrupting:  and,  again,  to  take  the  court  the 
mors  inprovided,  without  any  alarm  given.  So 
at  now  there  wanted  nothing  but  tho  assignation 


of  the  day:  which,  nevertheless,  was  resolved  'at- 
definitely  to  be  before  the  end  of  the  term,  as  waa 
said  before,  for  the  putting  in  execution  of  thia- 
most  dangerous  and  execrable  treason.  But  God, 
who  had  in  his  divine  providence  long  ago  cursed' 
this  action  with  the  curse  that  the  psalm  speaketfe 
of,  t^That  it  should  be  like  the  untimely  fruit  of 
a  woman,  brought  forth  before  it  came  to  periec* 
tion,'*  so  disposed  above,  that  her  majesty,  under- 
standing by  a  general  charm  and  muttering  of  the 
great  and  universal  resort  to  Essex  House,  cob- 
trary  to  her  princely  admonition,  and  somewhat 
differing  from  his  former  manner,  as  there  could 
not  be  so  great  fire  without  some  smoke,  upon  the 
seventh  of  February,  the  aflemoon  before  this 
rebellion,  sent  to  Essex  House  Mr.  Secretary  Her^ 
bert,  to  require  him  to  come  before  the  lords  of 
her  majes^'s  council,  then  sitting  in  council  at 
Salisbury-court,  being  the  lord  treasurer's  houie  r 
where  it  was  only  intended,  that  he  should  have 
received  some  reprehension,  for  exceeding  tho 
limitations  of  his  liberty,  granted  to  him  in  a 
qualified  manner,  without  any  intention  towards 
him  of  restraint ;  which  he,  under  colour  of  not 
being  well,  excused  to  do :  but  his  own  guilty 
conscience  applying  it,  that  his  trains  were  dis- 
covered, doubting  peril  in  any  farther  delay,  de- 
termined to  hasten  his  enterprise,  and  to  set  it  on 
foot  the  next  day. 

But  then  again,  having  some  advertisement  in 
the  evening,  that  the  guards  were  doubled  at 
court,  and  laying  that  to  the  mesftage  he  had  re- 
ceived overnight ;  and  so  concluding  that  alarm 
was  taken  at  court,  he  thought  it  to  be  in  vain  to 
think  of  the  enterprise  of  the  court,  by  way  of 
surprise :  but  that  now  his  only  way  was,  to  come 
thither  in  strength,  and  to  that  end  first  to  attempt 
the  city :  wherein  he  did  but  fall  back  to  his  own 
former  opinion,  which  he  had  in  no  sort  neglected^ 
but  had  formerly  made  some  overtures  to  prepare 
the  city  to  take  his  part;  relying  himself,  besides 
his  general  conceit,  that  himself  was  the  darling 
and  minion  of  the  people,  and  specially  of  tho 
city,  more  particularly  upon  assurance  given  of 
Thomas  Smith,  then  sheriff  of  London,  a  man 
well  beloved  amongst  the  citizens,  and  one  that 
had  some  particular  command  of  some  of  the 
trained  forces  of  the  city,  to  join  with  him.  Hav- 
ing therefore  concluded  upon  this  determination, 
now  was  the  time  to  execute  in  fact  all  that  he 
had  before  in  purpose  digested. 

First,  therefore,  he  concluded  of  a  pretext 
which  was  ever  part  of  the  plot,  and  which  ha 
had  meditated  upon  and  studied  long  before. 
For  finding  himself,  thanks  be  to  God,  to  seek, 
in  her  majesty's  government,  of  any  just  pretext 
in  matter  of  state,  either  of  innova^n,  oppres- 
sion, or  any  unworthiness :  as  in  all  his  former 
discontentments  he  had  gone  the  beaten  path  of 
traitors,  turning  their  imputation  upon  counsel- 
lors,  and  persons  of  credit  with  their  sovereign  r. 
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-^^now  he  was  foroed  to  descend  to  the  pretext  of 
e  private  qaarrel,  giTin^  out  this  speech,  how 
ihat  eTening,  when  he  should  have  been  called 
before  the  lords  of  the  council,  there  was  an 
viibiiscade  of  musketeers  placed  npon  the  water, 
by  the  dcYice  of  my  Lord  Cobham  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  to  have  murdered  him  by  the 
way  as  he  passed :  a  matter  of  no  probability; 
those  persons  having  no  such  desperate  estates  or 
minds,  as  to  ruin  themselves  and  their  posterity. 
by  committing  so  odious  a  crime. 

But,  contrariwise,  certain  it  is.  Sir  Ferdinando 
Crorge  accused  Blunt,  to  have  persuaded  him  to 
kill,  or  at  least  apprehend  Sir  Walter  Raleigh; 
the  latter  whereof  Blunt  denieth  not,  and  asked 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  forgiveness  at  the  time  of  his 


But  this  pretext,  being  the  best  he  had,  was 
taken :  and  then  did  messages  and  warnings  fly 
thick  up  and  down  to  every  particular  nobleman 
and  gentleman,  both  that  evening  and  the  next 
morning,  to  draw  them  together  in  the  forenoon  to 
Essex  House,  dispersing  the  foresaid  fable.  That 
he  should  have  been  murdered ;  save  that  it  was 
somedme  on  the  water,  sometime  in  his  bed, 
varying  according  to  the  natore  of  a  lie.  He 
sent  likewise  the  same  night  certain  of  his 
instrumente,  as,  namely,  one  William  Temple, 
his  secretary,  into  the  city  to  disperse  the  same 
tale,  having  increased  it  some  few  days  before  by 
an  addition,  That  he  should  have  been  likewise 
murdered  by  some  Jesuits,  to  the  number  of  four : 
and  to  fortify  this  pretext,  and  to  make  the  more 
buz  of  the  danger  he  stood  in,  he  caused  that 
night  a  wateh  to  be  kept  all  night  long,  towards 
the  street,  in  his  house.  The  next  morning, 
which  was  Sunday,  they  came  unto  him  of  all 
hands,  according  to  his  messages  and  warnings : 
of  the  nobility,  the  Earls  of  Rutland,  South- 
ampton, and  the  Lord  Sands,  and  Sir  Henry 
Parker,  commonly  called  the  Lord  Mountegle; 
besides  divers  knighta  and  principal  gendemen 
and  their  followers,  to  the  number  of  some  three 
hundred.  And  also  it  being  Sunday,  and  the 
hour  when  he  had  used  to  have  a  sermon  at  his 
house,  it  gave  cause  to  some  and  colour  to  others 
to  come  upon  that  occasion.  As  they  came,  my 
lord  saluted  and  embraced,  and  to  the  general!^ 
of  them  gave  to  understand,  in  as  plausible  terms 
as  he  could,  That  his  life  had  been  sought, 
and  that  he  meant  to  go  to  the  court  and  declare 
his  griefs  to  the  queen,  because  his  enemies  were 
mighty,  and  used  her  majesty's  name  and  com- 
mandment; and  desired  their  help  to  take  his 
part;  but  unto  the  more  special  persons,  he  spake 
high,  and  in  other  terms,  telling  them.  That  he 
was  sure  of  the  city,  and  would  put  himself  into 
that  strength,  that  her  majesty  should  not  be  able 
to  stand  against  him,  and  that  he  would  take 
levenge  of  his  enemies. 


All  the  while  after  eight  of  die  clock  in  the 
morning,  the  gates  to  the  street  and  water  were 
strongly  guarded,  and  men  taken  in  and  let  forth 
by  discretion  of  those  that  held  the  charge,  but 
with  fecial  caution  of  receiving  in  such  as  came 
from  court,  but  not  suffering  them  to  go  back 
without  my  lord's  special  direction,  to  the  end  no 
particularity  of  that  which  passed  there  might  be 
known  to  her  majesty. 

About  ten  of  the  clock,  her  majesty  having  un- 
derstanding of  this  strange  and  tomultaous  as- 
sembly at  Essex  House,  yet  in  her  princely 
wisdom  and  moderation  tiiought  to  cast  water 
upon  this  fire  before  it  brake  forth  to  farther  incon-  ^^ 
venience:  and  therefore  using  authority  before 
she  would  use  force,  sent  unto  him  four  persons 
of  great  honour  and  place,  and  such  as  he  ever 
pretended  to  reverence  and  love,  to  offer  him 
justice  for  any  griefs  of  his,  but  yet  to  lay  her 
royal  commandment  upon  him  to  disperse  his 
company,  and  upon  them  to  withdraw  themselves. 

These  four  honourable  persons,  being  the  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  the  Earl  of 
Worcester,  the  Comptroller  of  her  Majesty's 
Household,  anid  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, came  to  the  house,  and  found  the  gates 
shut  upon  them.  Bat  after  a  littie  stay,  they 
were  let  in  at  the  wicket ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  within,  the  wicket  was  shut,  and  all  their 
servanta  kept  out,  except  the  bearer  of  the  seal. 
In  the  court  they  found  the  earls  with  the  rest  of 
the  company,  tiie  court  in  a  manner  full,  and 
upt>n  their  coming  towards  Essex,  they  all 
flocked  and  thronged  -  about  them ;  whereupon 
the  lord  keeper  in  an  audible  voice  delivered  to 
the  earl  the  queen's  message.  That  tiiey  were 
sent  by  her  majesty  to  understand  the  cause  of 
this  their  assembly,  and  to  let  them  know  that  if 
they  had  any  particular  cause  of  griefs  against 
any  persons  whataoever,  they  should  have  hearing 
and  justice. 

Whereupon  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  a  very  loud 
and  furious  voice^  declared.  That  his  life  was 
sought,  and  that  he  should  have  been  murdered 
in  his  bed,  and  that  he  had  been  perfidiously 
dealt  withal;  and  other  speeches  to  the  like 
effect.  To  which  the  lord  chief  justice  said. 
If  any  such  matter  were  attempted  or  intended 
against  him,  it  was  fit  for  him  to  declare  it, 
assuring  him  both  a  faithful  relation  on  their 
part,  and  that  tiiey  could  not  fail  of  a  princely 
indifferency  and  justice  on  her  majesty's  part. 

To  which  the  Earl  of  Southampton  took  occa- 
sion to.  object  the  assault  made  upon  him  by 
the  Lord  Gray:  which  my  lord  chief  justice 
retoraed  upon  him,  and  said,  That  in  that  case 
justice  had  been  done,  and  the  party  was  in 
prison  for  it 

Then  the  lord  keeper  required  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  that  if  he  would  not  declare  his  griefs 
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^ptnly,  yet  that  then  he  would  impart  them  pri- 
vately ;  and  then  they  doabted  not  to  give  him  6r 
procme  him  satisfaction. 

Upon  this  there  arose  a  great  clamour  among 
the  multitude :  **  Away,  my  lord,  they  abuse  you, 
they  betray  you,  they  undo  you,  you  lose  time." 
Whereupon  my  lord  keeper  put  on  his  hat,  and 
said  ¥rith  a  louder  voice  than  before,  <^My  lord, 
let  us  speak  with  you  priyately,  and  understand 
year  gneCs;  and  I  do  command  you  all  upon  your 
allegiance,  to  lay  down  your  weapons  and  to 
depart."  Upon  which  words  the  £^1  of  Essex 
and  all  the  rest»  as  disdaining  commandment,  put 
on  their  bats;  and  Essex  somewhat  abruptly 
went  from  him  into  the  house,  and  the  counsel- 
kiTS  followed  him,  thinking  he  would  haye  pn- 
Tate  conference  with  them*  as  was  required. 

And  as  they  passed  through  the  several  rooms, 
they  might  hear  many  of  the  disordered  company 
eiy,  <*Kill  them,  kill  them;"  and  others  crying, 
«<  Nay,  but  shop  them  up,  keep  them  as  pledges, 
cast  the  great  seal  out  at  the  window ;"  and  other 
anch  audacious  and  traitorous  speeches.  But 
Essex  took  hold  of  the  occaMon  and  advantage, 
to  keq>  in  deed  such  pledges  if  he  were  dis- 
tressed, and  to  have  the  countenance  to  lead 
them  with  him  to  the  court,  especially  the  two 
great  magistrates  of  justice,  and  the  great  sCal  of 
England,  if  he  prevailed,  and  to  deprive  her 
majesty  of  the  use  of  their  counsel  in  such  a 
strait,  and  to  engage  his  followers  in  the  very 
beginning  by  such  a  capital  act,  as  the  imprison- 
ment of  counsellors  oarrsring  her  majesty's  royal 
commandment  for  the  suppressing  of  a  rebellious 
f<»ce. 

And  after  that  they  were  come  up  into  his 
book-chamber,  he  gave  ordor  they  should  be  kept 
fast,  giving  the  charge  of  their  custody  princi' 
pally  to  Sir  John  Davis,  but  adjoined  unto  him  a 
warder,  one  Owen  Salisbury,  one  of  the  roost 
seditious  and  wicked  persons  of  the  number, 
having  been  a  notorious  robber,  and  one  that 
served  the  enemy  under  Sir  William  Stanley, 
and  that  bare  a  special  spleen  unto  my  lord  chief 
justice ;  who  guarded  these  honourable  persons 
with  muskets  charged,  and  matches  ready  fired  at 
the  chamber  door. 

This  done,  the  earl,  notwithstanding  my  lord 
keeper  still  required  to  speak  with  him,  left  the 
charge  of  his  house  with  Sir  Gilly  Merick ;  and, 
using  these  words  to  my  lord  keeper,  «« Have  pa- 
tience for  a  while,  I  will  go  take  order  with  the 
mayor  and  sheriffs  for  the  city,  and  be  with  yon 
again  within  half  an  hour;"  issued  with  his 
troop  into  London,  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred, besides  those  that  remained  in  the  house, 
choice  men  for  hardiness  and  valour,  unto  whom 
some  gentlemen  and  one  nobleman  did  afler  join 
themselves. 

But  from  the  time  he  went  forth,  it  seems  God 
did  strike  him  with  the  spirit  of  amazement,  and 


brought  him  ronn^  again  to  the  place  whenee  far 
first  moved. 

For  after  he  had  once  by  Ludgate  entered  inlpr 
the  city,  he  never  had  so  much  as  the  hewt  or 
assurance  to  speak  any  set  or  confident  ^peedi  to 
the  people,  (but  repeated  only  over  and  over  his 
tale  as  he  passed  by,  that  he  should  have  been 
murdered,)  nor  to  do  any  act  of  fofesigfat  or 
courage;  hut  he 4hat  had  vowed  he  would  never 
be  cooped  up  more,  cooped  himself  first  vrithin 
the  walls  of  the, city,  and  after  vnthin  the  walls 
of  a  house,  as  arrested  by  God's  justice  as  an 
example  of  disloyalty.  For  passing  thrcHigh 
Cheapside,  and  so  towards  Smith's  heose,  and 
finding,  though  some  came  about  him,  yet  B0«e 
joined  or  armed  with  him,  he  provoked  them  hgr 
speeches  as  he  passed  to  arm,  telling  them,  They^ 
did  him  hurt  and  no  good,  to  come  about  him 
with  no  weapoiis. 

But  there  was  not  in  so  populous  a  city,  wheie 
he  thought  himself  held  so  dear,  one  man,  from 
the  ohiefest  citizen  to  the  meanest  artificer  or 
prentice,  that  armed  with  him:  ao  as  being 
extremely  appalled,  as  divere  that  happened  to 
see  him  then  might  visibly  perceive  in  his  face 
and  countenance,  and  almost  moulten  with  sweat, 
though  without  any  cause  of  bodily  labour  hat 
only  by  the  perplexity  and  horror  of  his  mind, 
he  came  to  Smithjs  house  the  sheriff^  where  be 
refreshed  himself  a  little,  and  shifM  him. 

But  the  mean  while  it  pleased  God,  that  her 
majesty's  directions  at  court,  though  in  a  caae  so 
strange  and  sudden,  were  judicial  and  sound. 
For  firet  there  v^aa  commandment  in  the  morning 
given  unto  the  city,  that  every  man  should  be  in 
a  readiness,  both  in  pereon  and  armour,  but  yet  to 
keep  within  his  own  door,  and  to  expect  com* 
mandment;  upon  a  reasonable  and  politic  con- 
sidwation,  that  had  they  armed  suddenly  in  the 
streets,  if  there  were  any  ill  disposed  persons,, 
they  might  arm  on  the  one  side  and  turn  on  the 
other,  or  at  least,  if  armed  men  had  been  seta  to 
and  fro,  it  would  have  brad  a  greater  tumult,  and 
more  bloodshed ;  and  the  nakedness  of  Essex's- 
troop  would  not  have  so  well  appeared. 

And  soon  after,  direction  was  given  that  tiie 
Lord  Burghley,  taking  with  him  the  king  of 
heralds,  should  declare  him  traitor  in  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  city ;  which  was  performed  with 
good  expedition  and  resolution,  and  the  loss  and 
hurt  of  some  of  his  company.  Besides  that^ 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gerard, 
knight-marehal,  rode  into  the  city,  and  declared 
and  notified  to  the  people  that  he  was  a  traitor: 
from  which  time  divere  of  his  troop  withdrawing 
from  him,  and  none  other  coming  in  to  him,, 
there  was  nothing  but  despair.  For  havini; 
stayed  a  while,  as  is  said,  at  Sheriff*  Smitl>  i 
house,  and  there  changing  his  pretext  of  a  priv;  re 
quarrel,  and  publishing,  that  the  realm  shou  i 
have  been  sold  to  the  Infanta,  the  better  to  spur 
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on  ^e  people  to  rise,  and  called,  and  giyen  com- 
mandment to  have  arms  brought  and  weapons  of 
ail  sorts,  and  being  soon  after  advertised  of  the 
proclamation,  he  came  forth  in  a  hurry. 

So  having  made  some  stay  in  Gracechurch- 
street,  and  being  dismayed  upon  knowledge  given 
to  him  that  forces  were  coming  forwards  against 
him  under  the  conduct  of  the  lord  admiral,  the 
lieutenant  of  her  majesty's  forces ;  and  not  know- 
ing what  course  to  take,  he  determined  in  the  end 
to  go  back  towards  his  own  house,  as  well  in 
hope  to  have  found  the  counsellors  there,  and  by 
them  to  have  served  some  turn,  as  upon  trust  that 
towards  night  his  friends  in  the  city  would  gather 
their  spirits  together,  and  rescue  him,  as  himself 
declared  aAer  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

But,  for  the  counsellors,  it  had  pleased  God  to 
make  one  of  the  principaJ  offenders  his  instru- 
ment for  their  delivery;  who,  seeing  my  lord's 
case  desperate,  and  contriving  how  to  redeem  his 
fault  and  save  himself,  came  to  Sir  John  Davis, 
tmd  Sir  Gilly  Merick,  as  sent  from  my  lord ;  and 
so  procured  them  to  be  released. 

But  the  Earl  of  Essex,  with  his  company  that 
was  lefr,  thinking  to  recover  his  house,  made  on 
by  land  towards  Ludgate;  where  being  resisted 
hj  a  company  of  pikemen  and  other  forces, 
gathered  together  by  the  wise  and  diligent  care 
<^the  Bishop  of  London,  and  commanded  by  $ir 
John  Luson,  and  yet  attempting  to  clear  the  pas- 
sage, he  was  with  no  great  difficulty  repulsed. 
At  which  encounter  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  was 
sore  wounded,  and  young  Tracy  slain  on  his 
part;  and  one  Waits  on  the  queen's  part,  and 
dome  others.  Upon  which  repulse  he  went  back 
and  fled  towards  the  water-side,  and  took  boat  at 
Queenhithe,  and  so  was  received  into  Essex 
House  at  the  water-gate,  which  he  fortified  and 
barricadoed ;  but  instantly  the  lord-lieutenant  so 
disposed  his  companies,  as  all  passage  and  issue 
forth  was  cut  off  from  him  both  by  land  and  by 
water,  and  all  succours  that  he  might  hope  for 
were  discouraged :  and  leaving  the  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland, the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  the  Lord  Gray,  the  Lord  Burghley,  and 
the  Lord  Compton,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir 
Thomas  Gerard,  with  divers  others,  before  the 
house  to  landward,  my  lord  lieutenant  himself 
thought  good,  taking  with  him  the  Lord  of  Effing- 
ham, Lord  Cobham,  Sir  John  Stanhope,  Sir 
Robert  Sidney,  M.  Foulk  Grevill,  with  divers 
others,  to  assail  the  garden  and  banqneting-house 
on  the  water-side,  and  presently  forced  tbe  gar- 
den, and  won  to  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  was 
ready  to  have  assailed  the  house;  but  out  of  a 
Christian  and  honourable  consideration,  under- 
standing that  there  were  in  the  house  the  Countess 
of  Essex,  and  the  Lady  Rich,  with  their  gentle- 
women, let  the  Earl  of  Essex  know  by  Sir  Robert 
Sidney,  that  he  was  content  to  suffer  the  ladies 


and  gentlewomen  to  come  forth.  Whereapon 
Essex  returning  the  lord  lieutenant  thanks  for 
the  compassion  and  care  he  had  of  the  ladies, 
desired  only  to  have  an  hour's  respite  to  make 
way  for  their  going  out,  and  an  hour  after  to 
barricade  the  place  again :  which,  because  it  could 
make  no  alteration  to  the  hindrance  of  the  8efvice» 
the  lord  lieutenant  thought  good  to  grant.  But 
Essex,  having  had  some  talk  within  of  a  sally, 
and  despairing  of  the  success,  and  thinking  better 
to  yield  himself,  sent  word,  Uiat  upon  some  con- 
ditions he  would  3rield. 

But  the  lord  lieutenant  utterly  refusing  to  hear 
of  capitulation,  Essex  desired  to  speak  with  my 
lord,  who  thereupon  went  up  close  to  the  house; 
and  the  late  Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton, 
with  divers  other  lords  and  gentlemen  their  par- 
takers, presented  themselves  upon  the  leads;  and 
Essex  said,  he  would  not  capitulate,  but  entreat; 
and  made  three  petitions.  The  first,  that  they 
might  be  civilly  used :  whereof  the  lord  lieutenant 
^sured  them.  The  second,  that  they  might  have 
an  honourable  trial :  whereof,  the  lord  lieutenant 
answered,  they  needed  not  to  doabt.  The  third, 
that  he  might  have  Ashton,  a  preacher,  with  him  in 
prison,  for  the  comfort  of  his  soul ;  which  the  lord 
lieutenant  said  he  would  move  to  her  majesty,  not 
doubting  of  the  matter  of  his  request,  though  he 
could  not  absolutely  promise  him  that  person. 
Whereupon  they  all,  with  the  ceremony  amongst 
martial  men  accustomed,  came  down  and  sub- 
mitted themselves,  and  yielded  up  their  swords, 
which  was  about  ten  of  the  clock  at  night ;  there 
having  been  slain  in  holding  of  the  house,  by 
musket-shot,  Owen  Salisbury,  and  some  few  more 
on  the  part  of  my  lord,  and  some  few  likewise 
slain  and  hurt  on  the  queen's  part :  and  presently, 
as  well  the  lords  as  the  rest  of  their  confederates 
of  quality,  were  severally  taken  into  the  charge 
of  divers  particular  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  by 
them  conveyed  to  the  Tower  and  other  prisons. 

So  as  this  action,  so  dangerous  in  respect  of  the 
person  of  the  leader,  the  manner  of  the  combina- 
tion, and  the  intent  of  the  plot,  brake  forth  and 
ended  within  the  compass  of  twelve  hours,  and 
with  die  loss  of  little  blood,  and  in  such  sort  as 
the  next  day  all  courts  of  justice  were  open,  and 
did  sit  in  their  accustomed  manner,  giving  good 
subjects  and  all  reasonable  men  just  cause  to 
think,  not  the  less  of  the  offender's  treason,  but 
the  more  of  her  majesty's  princely  magnanimily 
and  prudent  foresight  in  so  great  a  peril,  and 
chiefly  of  God's  goodness,  that  hath  blessed  her 
majesty  in  this,  as  in  many  things  else,  with  so 
rare  and  divine  felicity. 

ne  effleci  of  the  evidence  given  at  the  ieveral 
arraignmenU  of  the  kOe  Ectrh  of  Essbx  and 
Southampton,  h^ore  the  lord  steward  {  and 
of  Sir  Christophbr  Blunt,  a$id  Sir  Cbablw 
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Datbbs,  and  iihen^  hrfore  great  mid  honoundfk 
Qnmmiitioneri  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.-  and  cf 
ike  an$wer»  and  drfeneet  whieh  the  eaid  cffenden 
madefor  thenuehetf  and  the  rtpUee  made  upon 
mUk  their  defeneee*  with  mme  other  dreumttaneet 
4fihe  proeeedinge^  a»  well  at  the  mtme  arraign- 
ment9a»ifier. 

The  two  late  Earls  of  Eesex  and  Soathampton 
were  brought  to  their  trial  the  nineteenth  of  Fe- 
broary,  eleven  days  after  the  rebellion.  At  which 
trial  there  passed  upon  them  twenty-five  peers,  a 
gteaier  number  than  hath  been  qalled  in  any 
former  precedent  Amongst  whom  her  majes^ 
did  not  forbear  to  use  many  that  were  of  near 
alliance  and  blood  to  the  Eail  of  Essex,  and  some 
others,  that  had  their  sons  and  heirs  apparent 
that  were  of  his  company,  and  followed  him  in 
the  open  action  of  rebellion.  The  lord  steward 
then  in  commission,  according  to  the  solemnity 
in  such  trials  received,  was  the  Lord  Buckhurst, 
lord  high  treasurer,  who  with  gravity  and  tem- 
perance directed  the  evidence,  and  moderated,  and 
gave  the  judgment.  There  was  also  an  assist- 
ance of  eight  judges,  the  three  chief,  and  five 
others.  The  hearing  was  with  great  patience 
and  liberty :  the  ordinary  course  not  being  held, 
to  silence  the  prboners  till  the  whole  state  of  the 
evidence  was  given  in ;  but  they  being  suffered 
to  answer  articulately  to  every  branch  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  sometimes  to  every  particular  deposi- 
tion, whensoever  they  offered  to  speak :  and  not 
so  only,  but  they  were  often  spared  to  be  inter- 
rupted, even  in  their  digressions  and  speeches  not 
much  pertinent  to  their  cause.  And  always  when 
inj  doubt  in  law  was  moved,  or  when  it  was 
required  either  by  the  prisoners  or  the  peers,  the 
lorid  steward  required  the  judges  to  deliver  the 
law;  who  gave  their  opinions  severally,  not 
barely  yea  or  no,  but  at  large  with  their  rea- 
sons. 

Ln  the  indictment  were  not  laid  or  charged  the 
treasons  of  Ireland,  because  the  greatest  matter, 
which  was  the  design  to  bring  over  the  army  of 
Irsland,  being  then  not  confessed  nor  known;  it 
was  not  thought  convenient  to  stufi*  the  indict- 
ment with  matters  which  might  have  been  con- 
ceived to  be  chiefly  gathered  by  curious  inquisi- 
tion, and  grounded  upon  report  or  presumption, 
when  there  was  other  matter  so  notorious.  And, 
besides,  it  was  not  unlikely,  that  in  his  case,  to 
whom  many  were  so  partial,  some,  who  would 
not  consider  how  things  came  to  light  by  degrees, 
might  have  reported  that  he  was  twice  called  in 
question  about  one  offence.  And,  therefore,  the 
late  treasons  of  his  rebellion  and  conspiracy  were 
only  comprehended  in  the  indictment,  with  the 
usual  clauses  and  consequer^  in  law,  of  compass- 
ing the  queen^s  death,  destruction,  and  depriva- 
4ion,.and  levying  war,  and  the  like. 


The  eoideneeeonmtedef  two  parts.' the  pkiefmm^ 
prieing  her  majedy^s  person  in  courts  imd  ths 
open  rebeiHon  in  the  city. 

The  plot  was  opened  according  to  the  former 
narration,  and  proved  by  the  several  confessions 
of  four  witnesses,  fully  and  directly  concurring 
in  the  point;  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  Sir  Charles 
Davers,  Sir  John  Davis,  and  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorge.  Of  which  number,  though  Sir  Christo- 
pher Blunt  were  not  at  the  council  held  at  Dnny 
House,  no  more  than  Essex  himself  was ;  yet,  he 
was  privy  to  that  which  passed.  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorge  being  prisoner  in  the  Gatehouse,  near  the 
place  of  trial,  was,  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  brought  thither,  and  avouched  **Tir% 
voce^  his  confession  in  all  things. 

And  these  four  proved  all  particularities  of  sur- 
prising the  court,  and  the  manner  of  potting  the 
same  in  execution,  and  the  distributing  and 
naming  of  the  principal  persons  and  actors  to  their 
several  charges;  and  the  calling  of  my  lord's 
pretended  enemies  to  trial  for  their  lives,  and  the 
summoning  of  a  parliament,  and  the  altering  of 
the  government.  And  Sir  Christopher  Blunt, 
and  Sir  John  Davis  from  Sir  Christopher  Blunt, 
did  speak  to  the  point  of  bringing  in  a  toleratioD 
of  the  Catholic  religion. 

For  the  overt  rebellion  in  the  dty  itself^  U  woe 
Ukewiee  opened^  aeeording  to  the  former  narrth 
tion,  and  divided  itseff^  naturally  into  three  parie. 

First,  the  imprisonment  of  the  counsellors, 
bringing  her  majesty's  royal  commandment  to 
them,  upon  their  allegiance  to  disperse  their 
forces.  Secondly,  the  entering  the  city,  and  the 
stirring  of  the  people  to  rise,  as  well  by  provok- 
ing them  to  arm,  as  by  giving  forth  the  slanders 
that  the  realm  was  sold  to  the  Spaniard,  and  tho 
assailing  of  the  queen's  forces  at  Ludgate.  And, 
thirdly,  the  resistance  and  keeping  of  the  house 
against  her  majesty's  forces  under  the  charge  and 
conduct  of  the  lord  lieutenant. 

And  albeit  these  parts  were  matters  notorious, 
and  within  almost  every  man's  view  and  know- 
ledge ;  yet,  for  the  better  satisfaction  of  the  peers, 
they  were  fully  proved  by  the  oath  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  being  there  present, 
<«  viva  voce,"  and  the  declaration  of  the  Eari  of 
Worcester,  being  one  of  the  peers  likewise, 
u  viva  voce,"  touching  so  much  as  passed  about 
the  imprisonment  of  themselves  and  the  rest;  and 
by  the  confessions  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  the 
Lord  Sandys,  the  Lord  Cromwell,  and  others. 

The  defence  of  the  late  Earl  of  Essex,  touching 
the  plot  and  consultation  at  Dmry  House,  was: 
That  it  was  not  proved  that  he  vras  at  it;  and 
that  they  could  show  nothing,  proving  his  con- 
sent or  privity,  under  his  hand. 

Touching  the  action  in  the  city,  he  justified  the 
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tfircittfXttJfthedfiDgerofhislifetobeatnith.  He 
8lud  that  his  speech,  that  the  realm  should  haye 
been  sold  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  was  grounded 
upon  a  report  he  had  heard,  that  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
■honld  say  priyately,  That  the  Infanta's  title  to 
the  crown,  after  her  majesty,  was  as  good  as  any 
oitlier.  He  excused  tiie  imprisonment  of  the 
coonsellors  to  have  been  against  his  mind,  forced 
upon  him  by  his  nnmly  company.  He  protested 
he  never  intended  in  his  heart  any  hart  to  her 
majesty's  person ;  that  he  did  desire  to  secure  his 
access  to  her,  for  which  purpose  he  thought  to 
pray  the  help  of  the  city,  and  that  he  did  not  arm 
bis  men  in  warlike  sort,  nor  struck  up  drum,  nor 
the  tike. 

The  defence  of  the  late  Earl  of  Southampton  to 
his  part  in  the  plot  and  consultation  at  Drury 
House,  was :  That  it  was  a  matter  debated,  but  not 
resolved  nor  concluded ;  and  that  the  action  which 
was  executed,  was  not  the  action  which  was  con- 
sulted upon.  And  for  the  open  action  in  the  city, 
he  concurred  with  Essex,  with  protestation  of  the 
clearness  of  his  mind  for  any  hurt  to  the  queen's 
person ;  aud  that  it  was  but  his  affection  to  my 
Lord  of  Essex  that  had  drawn  him  into  the  cause. 
Hiis  was  the  substance  and  best  of  both  their  de- 
fences.   Uiito  which  the  reply  was : 

Defence.  7^  the  pointy  that  the  late  Earl  of 
Essex  was  not  at  the  consultation  at  Drury  House, 

Beply.  It  was  replied,  that  it  was  proved  by 
all  the  witnesses,  that  that  consttltation  was  held 
by  his  special  appointment  and  direction,  and  that 
bbth  the  list  of  the  names  and  the  principal  articles 
were  of  his  own  handwriting.  Arid  whereas  he 
sttfd,  they  c6u!d  not  be  showed  extant  under  his 
hand  ;  it  Was  proved  by  the  confession  of  my  Lord 
of  Rutland,  and  the  Lord  Sandys,  that  he  had  pro- 
tided  for  that  himself;  for  after  he  returned  out  of 
the  city  to  his  own  house;  he  burned  divers  papers 
which  he  had  in  a  cabinet,  because,  as  himself  said, 
they  should  tell  no  tales. 

Defence.  Tb  the  point  which  Southampton  al- 
leged^ That  the  consultation  at  DruryHouse,  upon  f^ 
Ha  and  eerticles  in  writing,  was  not  executed  : 

Reply,  It  Was  replied,  that  both  that  consul- 
tation in  that  manner  held,  if  none  other  act  had 
followed,  was  treason ;  and  that  the  rebellion  fol- 
lowing in  the  city,  was  not  a  desisting  from  the 
other  plot,  but  an  inducement  and  pursuance  of  it; 
their  meaning  being  plain  on  all  parts,  that  afler 
they  had  gotten  the  aid  of  the  city,  they  would 
have  gone  and  possessed  the  court. 

Defence.  To  the  point,  that  it  was  a  truth  that 
Essex  should  have  been  assailed  by  his  private 
enemies.* 

Reply.  First,  He  was  required  to  deliver  who 
it  was  that  gave  him  the  adverUsement  of  it ;  be- 
cause otherwise  it  must  light  upon  himself,  and 
bethought  his  own  invention:  whereontohesaid, 
that  he  would  name  no  man  that  day. 

Then  it  was  showed  how  improbable  it  was. 
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considering  that  my  Lord  Cobham  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  were  men  whose  estates  were  better  settled 
and  established  than  to  overthrow  their  fortaneH 
by  such  a  crime. 

Besides,  it  was  showed  how  the  tale  did  not 
hang  together,  but  varied  in  itself,  as  the  tale  of 
the  two  judges  did,  when  one  said,  under  the 
mulberry  tree,  and  another  said,  under  the  fig  tree. 
So  sometimes  it  was  said,  that  he  should  have 
been  murdered  in  his  bed,  and  sometimes  upon 
the  water,  and  sometimes  it  should  have  been  per- 
formed by  Jesuits  some  days  before. 

lliirdly.  It  was  asked  what  reference  the  going 
into  the  city  for  succour  against  any  his  private 
enemies  had  to  the  imprisoning  of  the  lord  keeper, 
and  the  lord  chief  justice,  persons  that  he  pre- 
tended to  love  and  respect ;  and  the  Earl  of  Wor^ 
cester,  his  kinsman,  and  Master  Comptroller,  his 
«incle,  and  the  publishing  to  the  people,  that  the 
realm  should  have  been  sold  to  the  Spaniard. 

And,  lastly.  It  was  said,  that  these  were  the  an- 
cient footsteps  of  former  traitors,  to  make  their 
quarrel  as  against  their  private  enemies,  because 
God  unto  lawful  kings  did  ever  impari  such  beams 
of  his  own  glory,  as  traitors  could  not  look  straight 
upon  them ;  but  ever  turned  their  pretences  against 
some  about  them ;  and  that  this  action  of  his  re- 
sembled the  action  of  Pisistratus  of  Athens,  that 
proceeded  so  far  in  this  kind  of  fiction  and  dis- 
simulation, as  he  lanced  his  own  body,  and  came 
hurt  and  wounded  before  the  people,  as  having  been 
assailed  by  his  private  enemies  ;  and  by  cMoor 
thereof  obtained  a  guard  about  his  person,  by  help 
of  whom  he  after  usurped  upon  the  state. 

Defence.  7b  the  point,  that  lie  heard  it  reported 
Mr.  Secretary  should  say,  that  the  JnfarJaUtitle  to  the 
erowny  after  her  majesty,  was  as  good  as  any  other  t 

Reply.  Upon  this  his  allegation,  Mr.  Secretary 
standing  out  of  sight  in  a  private  place,  only  to 
hear,  being  much  moved  with  so  false  and  foul 
an  accusation,  came  suddenly  forth,  and  made 
humble  request  to  the  lord  steward,  that  he 
might  have  the  favour  to  answer  for  himself. 
Which  being  granted  him,  in  respect  of  the  place 
he  carried,  after  a  bHter'  contestation  on  his  part 
with  the  earl,  and  a  serious  protestation  of  hie 
alienation  of  heart  from  the  Spanish  nation  in  any 
such  condition,  he  still  urged  the  earl  to  name  the 
reporter,  that  all  the  cireumetances  might  be 
known ;  but  the  earl  still  warily  avoiding  it,  Mr. 
Secretary  replied,  that  seeing  he  would  allege  no 
author,  it  ought  to  be  reputed  his  own  fiction. 
Whereupon  the  Eari  of  Essex  said,  though  his 
own  conscience  was  a  sufficient  testimony  tohira- 
self,  that  he  had  not  invented  any  untruth,  yet  he 
would  affirm  thus  much  for  the  world's  farther 
satisfaction  in  that  behalf,  that  the  Eari  of  South- 
ampton also  had  heard  so  much  reported  of  Mr. 
Secretary ;  but  said  still  that  he  for  his  part  would 
name  nobody.  Whereupon  Mr.  Secretary  adjured 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  by  all  former  friendship, 
9H 
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wbieh  had  been  bdeed  rerj  great  between  them, 
that  he  would  declare  the  person ;  which  he  did 
presently,  and  said  it  was  Mr.  Comptroller.  At 
which  speech  Mr.  Secretary  straight. took  hold, 
and  said,  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  him  named  of 
all  others ;  for  howsoever  some  malicious  person 
might  perad venture  have  been  content  to  give 
credit  to  so  injurious  a  conceit  of  him,  especially 
snch  as  were  against  the  peace  wherein  he  was 
employed,  and  for  which  the  Earl  of  Essex  had 
ever  hated  him,  being  ever  desirous  to  keep  an 
army  on  his  own  dependency,  yet  he  did  think  no 
man  of  any  understanding  would  believe  that  he 
oould  bo  so  senseless  as  to  pick  out  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  his  uncle,  to  lay  open  to  him  his  affection 
to  that  nation,  in  a  matter  of  so  odious  and  per- 
nicious consequence;  and  so  did  very  humbly 
erave  it  at  the  hands  of  the  lord  steward,  and  all 
the  peers,  that  Mr.  Comptroller  might  be  sent  for, 
to  make  good  his  accusation. 

Thereupon  the  lord  steward  sent  a  serjeant  at 
arms  for  Mr.  Comptroller,  who  presently  came 
thither,  and  did  freely  and  sincerely  deliver,  that  he 
had  only  said,  though  he  knew  not  well  to  whom, 
that  Mr.  Secretary  and  he,  walking  in  the  garden 
at  court  one  morning  about  two  years  since,  and 
talking  casually  of  foreign  things,  Mr.  Secretary 
told  him,  that  one  Doleman  had  maintained  in  a 
book,  not  long  since  printed,  that  the  Infanta  of 
Spain  had  a  good  title  to  the  crown  of  England : 
which  was  all,  as  Mr.  Comptroller  said,  that  ever 
he  heard  Mr.  Secretary  speak  of  that  matter. 
And  so  the  weak  foundation  of  that  scandal  being 
quickly  discerned,  that  matter  ended;  all  that 
could  be  proved  being  no  other,  than  that  Mr. 
Comptroller  had  told  another,  who  had  told  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  that  Mr.  Secretary  said  to  him  that 
such  a  book  said  so ;  which  every  man  could  say 
that  hath  read  it,  and  no  man  better  knew  than 
the  earl  himself,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 

Defence.  7b  /A^  point  of  both  their  proUitatiom^ 
that  they  intended  no  hurt  to  her  majestt/^i  person* 

Reply,  First,  the  j  udges  delivered  their  opinions 
for  matter  in  law  upon  two  points :  the  one,  that 
in  case  where  a  subject  attempteth  to  put  himself 
into  such  strength  as  the  king  shall  not  be  able 
to  resist  him,  and  to  force  and  compel  the  king  to 
govern  otherwise  than  according  to  his  own  royal 
authority  and  direction^  it  is  manifest  rebellion. 
The  other,  that  in  every  rebellion  the  law  intend- 
eth  as  a  consequent,  the  compassing  the  death 
and  deprivation  of  the  king,  as  foreseeing  that 
the  rebel  will  never  suffer  that  king  to  live  or 
reign,  which  might  punish  or  take  revenge  of  his 
treason  and  rebellion.  And  it  was  enforced  by 
the  queen's  counsel,  that  this  is  not  only  the  wis- 
dom of  the  laws  of  the  realm  which  so  defineth 
of  it,  bat  it  is  also  the  censure  of  foreign  laws, 
the  conclusion  of  common  reason,  which  is  the 
ground  of  fdl  laws,  and  the  demonstrative  asser* 


tioB  of  experience,  which  is  the  warranty  of  alL 
reason.  For,  first,  the  civil  kw  maketh  this 
judgment,  that  treason  is  nothing  else  but  ^cri^- 
men  l«se  majestatis,'*  or  ^^iminutcmajestatis,** 
making  every  offence  which  abridgeth  or  hurteth 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  prince,  as  an  insult, 
or  invading  of  the  crown,  and  extorting  the  impe- 
rial sceptre.  And  for  common  reason,  it  is  not 
possible  that  a  subject  should  once  come  to  that 
height  as  to  give  law  to  his  sovereign,  but  what 
with  insolency  of  the  change,  and  what  with  terror 
of  his  own  guiltiness,  he  will  never  permit  the 
king,  if  he  can  choose,  to  recover  authority;  nor» 
for  doubt  of  that,  to  continue  alive.  And,  lastly,, 
for  experience,  it  is  confirmed  by  all  stories  and. 
examples,  that  the  subject  never  obtained  a  supe- 
riority and  command  over  the  king,  but  thera- 
followed  soon  after  the  dq>osing  and  putting  of 
the  king  to  dea^,  as  appeareth  in  our  own  chroni- 
cles, in  two  notable  particulars  of  two  unfortunate 
kings :  the  one  of  Edward  the  Second,  who,  when 
he  kept  himself  close  for  danger,  was  summoned^ 
by  proclamation  to  come  and  take  upon  him  the 
government  of  the  realm :  but  as  soon  as  he  pre- 
sented himself  was  made  prisoner,  and  soon  after 
forced  to  resign,  and  in  the  end  tragically  mur- 
dered in  Berkley  Castle.  And  the  other  of  King 
Richard  the  Second,  who,  though  the  Duke  of 
Hereford,  after  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  presented 
himself  before  him  with  three  humble  reverences, 
yet  in  the  end  was  deposed  and  put  to  death. 

Defence.  To  the  point  of  not  arming  hit  men 
otherwite  than  with  piatoU^  rapiers^  and  dagger^ 
it  was  replied: 

Reply.  That  that  course  was  held  upon  con- 
ning, the  better  to  insinuate  himself  into  tha 
favour  of  the  city,  as  coming  like  a  friend  with  an 
All  hail,  or  kiss,  and  not  as  an  enemy,  making, 
full  reckoning  that  the  city  would  arm  him,  and 
arm  with  him ;  and  that  he  took  the  pattern  of  his 
action  from  the  day  of  the  barricad<^^  at  Paris, 
where  the  Duke  of  Guise  entering  the  city  but 
with  eight  gentlemen,  prevailing  with  the  city  of 
Paris  to  take  his  part,  as  my  Lord  of  Essex,  thanks 
be  to  God,  failed  of  the  city  of  London,  made  the 
king,  whom  he  thought  likewise  to  have  surprised, 
to  forsake  the  town,  and  withdraw  himself  into 
other  places,  for  his  farther  safety.  And  it  was 
also  urged  against  him,  out  of  the  confession  of 
the  Earl  of  Rutland  and  others,  that  he  cried  out 
to  the  citizens,  "That  they  did  him  hurt  and  no 
good,  to  come  without  weapons ;''  and  provoked 
them  to  arm:  and  finding  they  would  not  be 
moved  to  aim  with  him,  sought  to  arm  his  own 
troops. 

This,  point  by  point,  was  the  effect  of  the  reply. 
Upon  all  which  evidence  both  the  earls  were 
foupd  guilty  of  treason  by  all  the  several  voices 
of  every  one  of  the  peers,  and  so  received  judg* 
ment. 
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7%e  ntmu»  of  ike  peers  thai  pasted  iqnm  the  trial  if 
tketufoearb. 


Earl  of  Oxford. 
Earl  of  Sbrewabary. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Cnmborland. 
Earl  of  Worcester. 
Earl  of  Saasex. 
Earl  of  Hertford. 
Earl  of  Lincolii. 
Earl  of  Nottingfaam. 

Lord  VlBeoant  Bindon. 

Lord  De  la  Ware. 
Lord  Morley. 


Lord  Cobhain. 

Lord  Stafford. 

Lord  Gray. 

Lord  Lomley. 

Lord  Windsor. 

Lord  Rich. 

Lord  Darcy  de  Chichey. 

Lord  Chandos. 

Lord  HonsdoD. 

Lord  St  John  de  Bletso. 

Lord  ComptoD. 

Lord  Burghley. 

Lord  Howard  of  Walden. 


7%e  names  of  the  judges  that  assisted  the  court. 
Lord  Chief  Jasttce.        Justice  Fenner. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of    Justice  Walmsly. 

the  Common  Pleas.    Baron  Clerke. 
Lord  Chief  Baron.         Justice  Kingsmill. 
Justice  Gawdy. 

Bnme  partieulars  of  that  which  passed  after  the  ar- 
raignment  of  the  late  earlSf  and  at  the  tifpe  of  the 
steering  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 

But  the  Earl  of  Essex,  finding  that  the  consul- 
tation at  Drory  House,  and  the  secret  plots  of  his 
premeditated  and  prepensed  treasons  were  come 
to  light,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  was  touched, 
even  at  his  parting  from  the  bar,  with  a  kind  of 
remorse;  especially  because  he  had  carried  the 
manner  of  his  answer,  rather  in  a  spirit  of  osten- 
tation and  glory,  than  with  humility  and  peni- 
tence :  and  brake  out  in  the  hall,  while  the  lords 
were  in  conference,  into  these  words ;  «« That  see- 
ing things  were  thus  carried,  he  would,  ere  it  be 
long,  say  more  than  yet  was  known.*'  Which 
good  motion  of  his  mind  being,  aAer  his  coming 
back  to  the  Tower,  first  cherished  by  M.  D.  of 
Norwich,  but  afler  wrought  on  by  the  religious 
and  effectual  persuasions  and  exhortations  of  Mr. 
Abdy  Ashton,  his  chaplain,  the  man  whom  he 
xnade  suit  by  name  to  haye  with  him  for  his  soul's 
beahh,  as  one  that  of  late  time  he  had  been  most 
used  unto,  and  found  most  comfort  of,  comparing 
it,  when  he  made  the  request,  to  the  case  of  a 
patient,  that  in  his  extremity  would  be  desirous 
to  have  that  physician  that  was  best  acquainted 
with  his  body ;  he  sent  word  the  next  day,  to  de- 
sire to  speak  with  some  of  the  principal  counsel- 
lors, with  whom  he  desired  also  that  particularly 
Mr.  Secretary  might  come  for  one.  Upon  which 
his  request,  first  the  lord  admiral  and  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, and  afterwards  at  two  several  times  the  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  the  lord  high  treasurer, 
the  lord  high  admiral,  and  Mr.  Secretary  repaired 
onto  him :  before  whom,  af^r  he  had  asked  the 
lord  keeper  forgiveness,  for  restraining  him  in  his 
house,  and  Mr.  Secretary  for  having  wronged  him 


at  the  bar,  concerning  the  matter  of  the  Infanta, 
with  signification  of  his  earnest  desire  to  be  re- 
conciled to  them,  which  was  accepted  with  all 
Christian  charity  and  humanity ;  he  proceeded  to 
accuse  heavily  most  of  his  confederates  for  carry- 
ing malicious  minds  to  the  state,  and  vehemently 
charged  Cuffe  his  man  to  his  own  face,  to  have 
been  a  principal  instigator  of  him  in  his  treasons ; 
and  then  disclosed  how  far  Sir  Henry  Neville, 
her  majesty's  late  ambassador,  was  privy  to  all 
the  conspiracy;  of  whose  name  till  then  there 
bad  not  been  so  much  as  any  suspicion.  And, 
farther,  at  the  loitis*  first  coming  to  him,  not 
sticlcing  to  confess  that  he  knew  her  majesty 
•Quid  not  be  safe  while  he  lived,  did  very  earnestly 
desire  this  favour  of  the  queen,  that  he  might  die 

privately  as  might  be. 

And  the  morning  before  his  execution,  there 
being  sent  unto  him,  for  his  'better  preparation, 
Mr.  Doctor  Mountfbrd,  and  Mr.  Doctor  Barlow, 
to  join  with  Mr.  Abdy  Ashton,  his  chaplain,  he 
did  in  many  words  thank  God  that  he  had  given 
him  a  deeper  insight  into  his  offence,  being  sorry 
he  had  so  stood  upon  his  justification  at  his  ar- 
raignment: since  which  time,  he  said,  he  was 
become  a  new  man,  and  heartily  thanked  God 
also  that  his  course  was  by  God's  providence 
prevented.    For,  if  his  project  had  taken  effect, 

God  knoweth,"  said  he,  ••what  harm  it  had 
wrought  in  the  realm." 

He  did  also  humbly  thank  her  majesty,,  that  he 
should  die  in  so  private  a  manner,  for  he  suffered 
in  the  Tower  yard,  and  not  upon  the  hill,  by  his 
own  special  suit,  lest  the  acclamation  of  the 
people,  for  those  were  his  own  words,  might  be 
a  temptation  to  him :  adding,  that  all  popularity 
and  trust  in  man  was  vain,  the  experience  whereof 
himself  had  felt :  and  acknowledged  farther  unto 
them,  that  he  was  jusUy  and  worthily  spewed  out, 
for  that  was  also  his  own  word,  of  the  realm,  and 
that  the  nature  of  bis  offence  was  like  a  leprosy 
that  had  infected  far  and  near.  And  so  likewise 
at  the  public  place  of  bis  suffering,  he  did  use 
vehement  detestation  of  his  offence,  desiring  God 
to  forgive  him  his  great,  his  bloody,  his  crying, 
and  his  infectious  sin :  and  so  died  very  penitentiy, 
but  yet  with  great  conflict,  as  it  should  seem,  for 
his  sins.  For  he  never  mentioned,  nor  rejnembered 
there,  wife,  children,  or  friend,  nor  took  particular 
leave  of  any  that  were  present,  but  wholly  ab- 
stracted and  sequestered  himself  to  the  state  of 
his  conscience,  and  prayer. 

The  effect  of  that  which  passed  at  the  arraignments 
of  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  Sir  Charlm  Da- 
VERS,  Sir  John  Davis,  Sir  Gilly  Merick,  and 
Henry  Cuffe. 

The  fifth  of  March,  by  a  very  honourable  com- 
mission of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  directed  to  the 
Lord  High  Adnural,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Mr 
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8«eieterf,  the  Lord  Chidf  Justiee  of  England,  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Secretary  Her- 
bert, with  diyers  of  the  jndges,  the  commb- 
sioners  sitting  in  the  court  of  the  Queen's  Bench, 
there  were  arraigned  and  tried  by  a  jury  both  of 
aldermen  of  London,  and  other  gentlemen  of  good 
credit  and  sort,  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  Sir  Charles 
Dayers,  Sir  John  Davis,  Sir  Gilly  Merick,  and 
Henry  Cufie.  The  three  first  whereof,  before 
they  pleaded,  asked  this  question  of  the  judges : 
Whether  they  might  not  confess  the  indictment 
in  part,  and  plead  not  guilty  to  it  in  the  other 
partt  But  being  resolved  by  the  judges,  that 
their  pleading  must  be  general;  they  pleaded  Not 
guilty,  as  did  likewise  the  other  two,  without  any 
such  question  asked.  The  reason  of  that  question 
was,  as  they  confessed,  in  respect  of  the  clause 
Igid  in  the  indictment;  That  they  intended  and 
compassed  the  death  and  destruction  of  the  queen's 
majesty :  unto  whose  person,  although  they  con- 
fessed at  the  bar,  as  they  had  done  in  their  ex- 
aminations, that  their  meamng  was  to  come  to  her 
in  such  strength,  as  they  should  not  be  resisted, 
and  to  require  of  her  divers  conditions  and  altera- 
tions of  government,  such  as  in  their  confessions 
are  expressed,  nevertheless  they  protested,  they 
intended  no  personal  harm  to  herself.  Where- 
upon, as  at  the  arraignment  of  the  two  earls,  so 
then  again  the  judges  delivered  the  rule  of  the 
law ;  that  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  laws 
of  this  land  maketh  this  judgment:  That  the 
sabjeet  that  rebelleth  or  riseth  in  forcible  manner 
to  overrule  the  royal  will  and  power  of  the  king, 
intendeth  to  deprive  the  king  both  of  crown  and 
life ;  and  that  the  law  judgeth  not  of  the  fact  by 
the  intent,  but  of  the  intent  by  the  fact.  And  the 
queen's  counsel  did  again  enforce  that  point, 
setting  forth  that  it  was  no  mystery  or  quiddity 
of  the  common  law,  but  it  was  a  conclusion  in- 
fallible of  reason  and  experience;  for  that  the 
erown  was  not  a  ceremony  or  garland,  but  con- 
sisted of  pre-eminence  and  power. 

And,  therefore,  when  the  subject  will  take  upon 
him  to  give  law  to  the  king,  and  to  make  the 
power  sovereign  and  commanding  to  become  sub- 
ject and  commanded ;  such  subject  layeth  hold 
of  the  crown,  and  Uikeih  the  sword  out  of  the 
king's  hands.  And  that  the  crown  was  fastened 
so  close  upon  the  king's  head,  that  it  cannot  be 
pulled  off,  but  that  head,  and  life,  and  all  will 
follow ;  as  dl  examples,  both  in  Iweign  stories 
and  here  at  home,  do  make  manifest.  And,  there- 
fatBf  when  their  words  did  protest  one  thing,  and 
their  deeds  did  testify  another,  they  were  but 
like  the  precedent  of  the  protestation  used  by 
Manlius,  the  lieutenant  of  Catiline,  that  con- 
spired against  the  state  of  Rome,  who  began 
his  letter  to  the  senate  with  these  words :  **Deos 
homineeque  tester,  patree  conscripti,  nos  nihil 
aliud,  &c." 

And  it  was  said  farther,  that,  admitting  their 


protestatiOBS  wen  so  far  tree,  that  Aey  had  nft 
at  that  time  in  their  minds  a  formed  and  distinct 
cogitation  to  have  destroyed  the  queen's  person) 
yet,  nothing  was  more  variable  and  mutable  than 
the  mind  of  man,  and  especially  *'  Honores  mntank 
mores :"  when  they  were  once  aloft,  and  bad  the 
queen  in  their  hands,  and  were  peers  in  my  Lord 
of  Essex  his  parliament,  who  could  promise  of 
what  mind  they  would  then  be  %  especially  whea 
my  Lord  of  Essex  at  his  arraignment  had  made 
defence  of  his  first  action  of  imprisoning  the  piivy 
counsellors,  by  pretence  that  he  was  enforced  to 
it  by  his  unruly  company.  So  that  if  themselves 
should  not  have  had,  or  would  not  seem  to  have 
had,  that  extreme  and  devilish  wickedness  of 
mind,'  as  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  queen's 
sacred  person ;  yet,  what  must  be  done  to  satisfy 
the  multitude  and  secure  their  party,  must  be 
then  the  question :  wherein  the  example  was  re- 
membeied  of  Richard  the  Third,  who,  though  he 
were  king  in  possession,  and  the  rightful  inheritors 
but  infdnts,  oould  never  sleep  quiet  in  his  bed,  till 
they  were  made  away.  Much  less  would  a  Ca- 
tilinary  knot  and  combinatioii  of  rebels,  that  did 
rise  without  so  much  as  the  fume  of  a  title,  ever 
endure,  4rat  a  queen  that  had  been  their  sovereign, 
and  had  reigned  so  many  years  in  such  renown 
and  policy,  should  be  longer  alive  than  made  for 
their  own  turn.  And  much  speech  was  used  to 
the  same  end.  So  that  in  the  end  all  those  tfaiee 
at  the  bar  said,  that  now  they  were  informed,  and 
that  they  descended  into  a  deeper  eonsideralisB 
of  the  matter,  they  were  sorry  they  had  not 
confessed  the  indictment.  And  Sir  Christophec 
Blunt,  at  the  time  of  his  suffering,  discharged  his 
conscience  in  plain  t^rms,  and  said  publicly  b^ 
fore  all  the  people,  that  be  saw  plainly  with  him- 
self, that  if  they  could  not  have  obtained  all  that 
they  would,  they  must  have  drawn  blood 
from  the  queen  herself. 

The  evidence  given  in  against  them  three,  i 
principally  their  own  confessions,  charging  every 
one  himself,  and  the  other,  and  the  rest  of  the 
evidence  used  at  the  arraignment  of  the  late  earls, 
and  mentioned  before ;  save  that,  because  it  wss 
perceived,  that  that  part  of  the  charge  would  take 
no  labour  nor  time,  being  plain  matter  and  con- 
fessed, and  because  some  touch  had  been  given  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  treasons  of  Ireland,  and 
chiefly  because  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  was  mar- 
shal of  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  most  inward  with 
my  lord  in  all  his  proceedings  there;  and  no*  so 
only,  but  farther  in  the  confession  of  Thomas  Lea 
it  was  precisely  contained,  that  he  knew  the  Earl 
of  Essex  and  Tyrone,  and  Blunt,  &e  marshal,  to 
be  all  one,  and  to  run  onecourse.  It  was  thought 
fit  to  open  some  part  of  the  treasons  of  Ireland, 
such  as  were  then  known,  which  very  happily 
gave  the  occasion  for  Blunt  to  make  that  discoveiy 
of  the  purpose  to  have  invaded  the  realm  with  the 
army  of  Ireland,  which  he  then  offered,  and  after* 
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wards  uttered,  and  in  the  end  sealed  with  his 
blood,  as  is  hereafter  set  down. 

A^^nst  Cuffe  was  given  in  evidence,  both  Sir 
Charles  Davers^s  confession,  who  charged  hiin, 
when  there  was  any  debating  of  the  several  en- 
tsqirises  which  they  should  undertake,  that  he 
4id  ever  bind  firmly  and  resolutely  for  the  court: 
and  the  accusation  under  the  earPs  hand,  avouched 
by  him  to  his  face,  that  he  was  a  principal  insti- 
gator of  him  in  his  treasons;  but  especisdly  a  full 
declaration  of  Sir  Henry  Neville's,  which  de- 
soribeth  and  planteth  forth  the  whole  manner  of 
Jkis  practising  with  him. 

The  fellow,  after  he  had  made  some  introduc- 
Itoii  by  an  aitificial  and  continued  speech,  and 
aeme  time  spent  in  sophistical  arguments,  de- 
•eended  to  these  two  answers:  the  one,  Unr  his 
being  within  Essex  House  that  day,tiie  day  of  the 
isbeUioD,  they  might  as  well  charge  a  lion  within 
•  grate  with  tvsason,  as  him  ;  and  for  the  consnl- 
litionatDviiry  Hovse,  it  was  no  more  treason  than 
Hm  child  in  the  mother's  belly  is  a  child.  But  it 
was  replied,  thai  for  his  being  in  the  house,  it  was 
not  compulsory,  and  that  there  was  a  distribuliQn 
of  the  action,  of  some  to  make  good  the  house, 
and  sofie  to  enter  the  dty,  and  the  one  part  held 
eorre^iondent  to  the  other,  and  that  in  tfeasosa 
there  was  no  acoessaiies,  hot  all  prinoipals. 

And  for  the  consultation  at  Drury  House,  it  was 
m  perfect  tieason  in  itself,  because  the  compassing 
•f  the  king's  destmctioD,  which  by  judgment  of 
law  was  eonelnded  and  implied  in  that  consulta- 
tion, was  treason  in  the  very  thought  and  eogita- 
tloD,  saas  that  thought  be  proved  by  an  overt  act; 
and  that  the  same  consultation  and  debatinglhere- 
w^foa  was  an  overt  act,  though  it  had  not  been 
vpon  a  list  of  names,  and  articles  in  writing,  much 
more  being  upon  matter  in  writing. 

And,  again,  the  going  into  the  city  was  a  pur- 
•aance  and  inducement  of  the  enterprise  to  possess 
the  court,  and  not  a  desisting  or  a  departure  from  it. 

And,  iMtly,  it  was  ruled  by  the  judges  for  law, 
tiiat  if  many  do  conspire  to  execute  treason  against 
the  prince  in  one  manner,  and  some  of  them  do  exe- 
mite  it  in  another  manner,  yet  their  act,  though  dif- 
ferti^  in  the  manner,  is  the  act  of  all  them  thatcon- 
spire,  by  reason  of  the  general  malice  of  the  intent. 

Against  Sir  Gilly  Merick,  the  evidence  that 
was  given,  charged  him  chiefly  with  the  matter  of 
the  open  rebellion,  that  he  was  a  captain  or  com- 
jsander  over  the  house,  and  took  upon  him  charge 
to  keep  it,  and  make  it  good  as  a  place  of  retreat 
for  those  which  issued  into  the  city,  and  fortifying 
and  barricading  the  same  house,  and  making  pro- 
vision of  muskets,  powder,  pellets,  and  other  mu- 
nition and  weapons  for  the  holding  and  defending 
of  it,  and  as  a  busy,  forward,  and  noted  actor  in 
that  defence  and  resistance  which  was  made 
s^nst  the  queen's  forces  brought  against  it  by 
ber  majes^'s  lieutenant. 


And  farther,  to  prove  him  privy  to^the  plot,  it 
was  given  in  evidence,  that  some  few  days  before 
the  rebellion,  with  great  heat  and  violence  he  had 
displaced  certain  gentlemen  lodged  in  a  house 
fast  by  Essex  House,  and  there  planted  divers  of 
my  lord's  followers  and  complices,  all  such  as 
went  forth  with  him  in  the  action  of  rebellion. 

That  the  afternoon  before  the  rebellion,  Merick, 
with  a  great  company  of  others,  that  afterwards  ^ 
were  all  in  the  action,  had  procured  to  be  played 
before  them  the  play  of  deposing  King  Richard 
the  Second. 

Neither  was  it  casualf  but  a  play  bespoken  by 
Merick. 

And  not  so  only,  but  when  it  was  told  him  by 
one  of  the  players,  that  the  play  was  old,  and 
they  should  have  loss  in  playing  it,  because  fow 
would  come  to  it,  there  were  forty  shillings  ex- 
traordinary given  to  play  it,  and  so  thereapen 
played  it  was. 

So  earnest  he  was  to  satisfy  his  ^es  with  the 
sight  of  &at  tragedy,  which  he  thought  soon  after 
his  lordship  should  bring  from  the  stage  te  the 
stats,  hot  that  God  turned  it  upon  their  own  headf. 

T%e  tpeeehea  of  Sir  Chriitopker  Blunt  at  hia 
execution  are  tet  down  as  near  aa  they  could  be  re* 
memberedt  after  the  rest  of  the  eonfestums  and 
evidences, 

HerefoUow  the  vohmiary  confessions  themsehfes^ 
suchas  were  given  in  evidence  at  both  the  several  ^ 
arraignments^  taken  forth  word  for  word  out  of 
the  originals ;  whereby  it  may  appear  how  Ood 
brought  matters  to  lighty  at  several  times,  and  in 
several  parts,  all  concurring  in  substance  ;  and 
with  them  other  declaraiions  and  parts  of  evidence. 


Tfte  confession  of  Thomas  Lex,  taken  the  14th  of 
F\:bruart/yl600,  before  Sir  John  Peyton,  Lieute" 
nant  of  the  Tower ;  Roger  Wilbraham,  Jliiaster 
of  the  Bequests  ,•  Sir  Anthony  Saintleoer,  3&a- 
terofthe  Rolls  in  Ireland ;  and  Thomas  Flemino, 
her  majesiy^s  Solicitor  General.  , 

This  examinate  saith,  that  Tyrone  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  this  examinate  by  James  Knowd,  whom 
this  examinate  by  the  marshal's  warrant  in  writ- 
ing had  sent  to  Tyrone  before  himself  went  to 
Tyrone,  that  if  the  Earl  of  Essex  would  follow 
his  plot,  hci  would  make  him  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  was  in  England,  and  that,  when  Essex 
and  Tyrone  should  have  conference  together,  for 
his  assurance  unto  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Tyrone 
would  deliver  his  eldest  son  in  pledge  to  the  earL 
And  with  this  message  this  examinate  made  the 
Earl  of  Essex  acquainted  before  his  coming  to 
this  examinate's  house,  at  that  time  when  this 
examinate  was  sent  to  Tyrone. 

This  examinate  saith,  he  knew  that  Eseez^  Ty 
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Tone,  and  the  marshal,  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  were 
all  one,  and  held  all  one  course. 

Thomas  Lib. 
Exam,  per  John  Pbtton, 

Roger  Wilbraham, 
Antuont  Saintleobi, 
Thomas  Flemuio. 

7%e  declaralion  of  Sir  Wiluam  Wabren, 
3  OetobrU,  1599. 

The  said  Sir  William  came  to  Armagh  the  last 
Friday,  being  the  twenty-eight  of  September: 

irom  thence  he  sent  a  messenger  in  the  night  to 
Tyrone  to  Dangannon,  signifying  bis  coming  to 
Armagh,  as  aforesaid,  and  that  the  next  morning 
he  would  meet  Tyrone  at  the  fort  of  Blaokwater : 
where  accordingly  the  said  Tyrone  met  with  him ; 
and  afier  other  speeches,  by  farther  discourse  the 
said  Tyrone  told  the  said  Sir  William,  and  de- 
livered it  with  an  oath,  that  within  these  two 
months  he  should  see  the  greatest  alteration,  and 
the  strangest,  that  he  the  said  Sir  William  could 
imagine,  or  ever  saw  in  his  life :  and  said,  that 
he  hoped,  before  it  vras  long,  that  he  the  said  Ty- 
rone should  have  a  good  share  in  England :  which 
speeches  of  the  alteration  Tyrone  reiterated  two 
or  three  several  times. 

William  Warren. 
Certified  from  the  council  of  Ireland  to 
the  lords  of  the  council  here. 

T%e  declaration  of  Thomas  Wood,  30  Jamuuii^ 
1599,  taken  before  the  Lord  Bucxhurst,  Lord 
High  Treamrer  i  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord 
High  Jdmirali  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  principal 
Secretary  /  and  Sir  J.  Fortbsoub,  Chaneellor  of 
the  Exchequer, 

The  said  Wood  said,  that  happening  to  be  with 
the  Lord  Fitzmorris,  Baron  of  Licksnaw,  at  his 
house  at  Licksnaw,  between  Michaelmas  and 
Alhallowtide  last,  the  said  baron  walking  abroad 
with  the  said  Wood,  asked  of  him  what  force  the 
Earl  of  Essex  was  of  in  England ;  he  answered, 
he  could  not  tell,  but  said  he  was  well  beloved  of 
the  commonalty.  Then  said  the  baron,  that  the 
earl  was  gone  for  England,  and  had  discharged 
many  of  the  companies  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  be  King  of  England,  and 
Onele  to  be  Viceroy  of  Ireland ;  and  whensoever 
*  he  should  have  occasion,  and  would  send  for  them, 
Onele  should  send  him  eight  thousand  men  out  of 
Ireland.  The  said  Wood  asked  the  baron,  how 
he  knew  thati  He  answered,  that  the  Earl  of 
Desmond  had  written  to  him  so  much. 

Thomas  Wood. 
Confessed  in  the  presence  of 

Thomas  Bdckhurst, 

Nottingham, 

Robert  Cecil, 

John  Fortbscub. 


7%e  eonfemon  of  James  Knowd,  taken  the  IGik 
of  FAruary^  1600,  b^ore  Sir  Anthony  Saint- 
leger,  B^kuter  cftke  RoUe  in  Ireland^  and  Rooks 
WiLBRAHAM,  Matter  of  ike  Begue$t$. 

0  wney  Mao  Rory  having  secret  intelligence  of 
the  friendship  between  the  Eari  of  Essex  and  Ty- 
rone, wrote  to  Tyrone,  desiring  him  to  certify  hbn 
thereof,  whereby  he  might  frame  his  course  ac- 
cordingly, and  not  do  any  thing  contrary  to  their 
agreement:  which  letter  myself  did  write  by 
Owney's  appointment,  for  then  I  was  in  credit 
with  him ;  in  which  letter  he  also  desired  Tyrone 
to  send  him  some  munition.  The  letter,  with 
instructions  to  that  effect,  was  in  my  presence 
delivered  to  one  Turlagh  Mac  Davy  O* Kelly,  a 
man  of  secrecy,  sufficiency,  and  trust  with 
Owney;  and  he  carried  it  to  Tyrone:  befina 
whose  return  Owney  grew  suspicious  of  me,  be- 
cause I  sometimes  belonged  to  Mr.  Bowen,  and 
therefore  they  would  not  trust  me,  so  as  I  could 
not  see  the  answer :  but  yet  I  heard  by  many  of 
their  secret  council,  that  the  effect  thereof  was. 
That  the  Earl  of  Essex  should  be  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  Tjrrone  of  Ireland. 

Afterwards  I  met  with  Turlagh  Mac  Davy,  die 
messenger  aforesaid,  and  asked  him  wh^er  he 
brought  an  answer  of  the  letter  from  Tyrone.  He 
said  he  did,  and  delivered  it  to  Owney.  And  then 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  wars.  He 
told  me  he  had  good  hope  the  last  year,  and  had 
none  this  year;  his  reason  was,  as  he  said,  that 
the  Earl  of  Essex  was  to  take  their  part,  and  tiiey 
should  aid  him  towards  the  conquest  of  England; 
and  now  they  were  hindered  thereof  by  means  of 
his  apprehension. 

I,  dwelling  with  the  tanist  of  the  country,  my 
mother's  cousin  german,  heard  him  speak  sundry 
times,  that  now  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  gotten  one 
of  the  swords,  he  would  never  forego  his  govern- 
ment until  he  became  King  of  England,  which 
was  near  at  hand. 

1  saw  a  letter  which  the  Earl  of  Essex  writ  to 
Owney,  to  this  effect;  That  if  Owney  came  to 
him,  he  would  speak  with  him  about  that,  which 
if  he  would  follow,  should  be  happy  for  him  and 
his  country.  Jambs  Knowd. 

Exam,  per  Anthony  Saintlborr, 

ROOER  WiLBRAHAM. 


The  declaration  of  David  Hbthrinoton,  onfl 
attain  and  eertntor  in  Ireland^  6  January ,  1699» 
taken  before  ike  Lord  Bucxhurst,  Lord  Hi^ 
Treasurer ;  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord  Hi^ 
Mmiral ;  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  principal  Seer^ 
tary ;  and  Sir  John  Fortbscub,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exekequer. 

He,  the  said  David  Hethrington,  riding  into  the 
edge  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  about  the  end  of 
the  first  cessation,  fortuned  to  meet  with  one 
James  Occurren,  one  of  the  horsemen  of  Mastor 
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"Bowen,  prorost  manhsl  of  Lemster,  who  told 

bim,  that  the  said  James  Occurren  meeting  lately 

urith  a  principal  follower  of  Owney  Mac  Rory, 

chief  of  the  Moores,  Owney's  man  asked  him 

what  news  he  heard  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  %    To 

which  James  Occurren  answered,  that  he  was 

-^gone  for  England :  whereanto  he  said,  Nay,  if 

you  can  tell  me  no  news,  I  can  tell  yon  some ; 

the  Earl  of  Essex  is  now  in  trouble  for  us,  for 

^at  he  would  do  no  service  upon  us ;  which  he 

nerer  meant  to  do,  for  he  is  ours,  and  we  are  his. 

Datid  Hethrinoton. 

Confessed  in  the  presence  of 

1^0.  BuCKHirRSTt 
NoTTlNOHAlf, 

Ro.  Cecil, 

Jo.  FOBTBSOUK. 

7%e  fini  eoffestion  of  Sir  Ferdhi aitdo  Gorge, 
knight,  the  I6th  ofFdtruary,  1600,  taken  brfore 
Sir  Thomas  Eoertom,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  GrefU 
Seed;  (he  Lord  Buckhurst,  Lord  High  Treor 
9urer ;  the  Earl  cf  Nottikohah,  Zoni  High 
Jdmirali  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  principal 
Secretary. 

He  saith,  the  Earl  of  Essex  wrote  a  letter  to 
him  in  January,  complaining  of  his  misfortune : 
ithat  he  desired  his  company,  and  desired  his 
-repair  up  to  him  by  the  second  of  February ;  that 
he  came  to  town  on  Saturday  seven-night  before 
the  eaTl*s  insurrection,  and  that  the  same  night 
late  he  visited  the  earl :  who,  afier  compliments, 
told  him  that  he  stood  on  his  guard,  and  resolved 
not  to  hazard  any  more  commandments  or  re- 
straints; that  he  desired  him  to  rest  him  that 
night,  and  to  repair  unto  him  again,  but  in  such 
«ort  as  it  might  not  be  noted. 

That  he  had  been  with  the  earl  two  or  three 
times  tliat  week;  and  on  Saturday,  being  the 
seventh  of  February,  the  earl  told  him  that  he 
had  been  sent  for  by  the  lords,  and  refused  to 
come;  delivering  farther,  that  he  resolved  to  de- 
fend himself  from  any  more  restraint. 

He  farther  saith,  that  it  was  in  question  the 
same  Saturday  night,  to  have  stirred  in  the  night, 
and  to  have  attempted  the  court.  But  being  de- 
manded, whether  the  eari  could  have  had  suffi- 
cient company  to  have  done  any  thing  in  the 
night:  he  answered,  that  all  the  earl's  company 
were  ready  at  one  hour's  warning,  and  had  been 
so  before,  in  respect  that  he  had  meant  long  be- 
fore to  stand  upon  his  guard. 

That  it  was  resolved  to  have  the  court  first  at- 
lempted ;  that  the  earl  had  three  humlred  gentle- 
■len  to  do  it;  but  that  he,  the  said  Ferdinando 
Gorge,  was  a  violent  dissuader  of  him  from  that 
purpose,  and  the  earl  most  confident  in  the  party 
of  London,  which  he  meant,  upon  a  later  dispute, 
first  to  assure ;  and  that  he  was  also  sssored  of 
«  party  in  Whiles,  but  meant  not  to  use  them, 
nntil  he  had  been  possessed  of  the  court 


That  the  earl  and  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  under- 
standing that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  sent  to  speak 
with  him  in  the  morning,  the  said  Sir  Chris- 
topher Blunt  persuaded  him,  either  to  surprise  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  or  to  kill  him.  Which  when  he 
utterly  refused,  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  sent  four 
shot  after  him  in  a  boat 

That  at  the  going  out  of  Essex  House  gate, 
many  cried  out.  To  the  court,  to  the  court  But 
my  Lord  of  Essex  turned  him  about  towards  Lon- 
don. 

That  he  meant,  after  possession  of  the  coiirt,  to 
call  a  parliament,  and  therein  to  proceed  as  causa 
should  require. 

At  that  time  of  the  consultation  on  Saturday 
night,  my  lord  was  demanded,  what  assurance  hs 
had  of  those  he  made  account  to  be  his  friends  in 
the  city  1  Whereunto  he  replied,  that  there  was 
no  quMtion  to  be  made  of  that,  for  one,  amongst 
the  rest,  that  was  presently  in  one  of  the  greatest 
commands  amongst  them,  held  himself  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  cause,  for  so  he  phrased  it,  and 
was  colonel  of  a  thousand  men,  which  were  ready 
at  all  times;  besides  others  that  he  held  himself 
as  assured  of,  as  of  him,  and  able  to  make  as  great  . 
numbers.  Some  of  them  had  at  that  instant,  as 
he  reported  to  us,  sent  unto  him,  taking  notioe  of 
as  much  as  he  made  us  to  know  of  the  purpose 
intended  to  have  entrapped  him,  and  made  request 
to  know  his  pleasure. 

FssD.  Gosss. 

Exam,  per  Tho.  EeERToii,  C.  S. 
Thos.  Buckhurst, 
Nottingham, 
Ro.  Cecil. 

7%e  $eeond  eorfeaUm  of  Sir  FBSDiNAifDO  Goioi, 
the  ISthtf  February,  1600,  ail  written  cfkis  own 
handi  and  acknowledged  in  ike  pre$ence  of  Sir 
Thomas  EoBRTOif,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Oreai 
Seali  the  Lftrd  Buckhurst,  Lord  High  7Vm- 
eurer;  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord  High 
Jdmirali  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  prine^al 
Secretary. 

On  Tuesday  before  the  insurrection,  as  I  re- 
member, I  was  Sent  unto  by  my  Lord  of  Essex, 
praying  me  to  meet  my  Lord  of  Southampton,  Sir 
Charles  Davers,  Sir  John  Davis,  and  other  his 
friends  at  Drury  House ;  where  I  should  see  a 
schedule  of  his  friends'  names,  and  projects  to  be 
disputed  upon.  Whither  I  came  accordingly,  and 
found  the  foresaid  earl,  Sir  Charles  Davers,  Sir 
John  Davis,  and  one  Mr.  Littleton.  The  names 
were  showed  and  numbered  to  be  six  score ;  earis, 
barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen.  The  projects 
were  these,  whether  to  attempt  the  court,  or 
the  Tower,  or  to  stir  his  friends  in  London  first, 
or  whether  both  the  court  and  Tower  at  an  in- 
stant! I  disliked  that  counsel.  My  reasons 
were,  that  I  alleged  to  them,  first,  to  attempt  botti 
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with  thote  nombere,  was  not  to  be  tboogbt  on, 
because  that  was  not  sufficient;  and  therefore 
adWsed  them  to  think  of  something  else.  Then 
they  would  needs  resolve  to  attempt  the  court, 
and  withal  desired  mine  opinion.  But  I  prayed 
them  first  to  set  down  the  manner  how  it  might 
be  done.  Then  Sir  John  Davis  took  ink  and 
paper,  and  assigned  to  divers  principal  men  their 
several  places ;  some  to  keep  the  gate,  some  to 
be  in  the  hall,  some  to  be  in  the  presence,  some 
in  the  lobby,  some  in  the  guard-chamber,  others 
to  come  in  with  my  lord  himself,  who  should 
have  had  the  passage  given  him  to  the  privy- 
chamber,  where  he  was  to  have  presented  him- 
self to  her  majesty. 

Fbrd.  GoRei. 

Kaowledged  in  the  pretence  of 

ThO.  EoERTOlf,  C.  S. 

Tho.  Buckhuist, 
nottinoham, 
Ro.  CsoiL. 

2%e  totfmionif  Sir  Jomf  Davis,  tefon  Ae  ISih  of 
JMruary^  1600,  before  (&e£ar/of  Nottinoham, 
Lord  High  Mmiralf  Sir  Robbiit  CnciL,  princi- 
pal Secretary ;  and  John  Hbbbbrt,  9eeond  8e- 
etneiary  qf  StaU. 

Sir  John  Davis  being  demanded,  how  long 
before  my  Lord  Essex's  tumult  he  knew  of  such 
his  purpose  1 

He  answers,  that  he  knew  not  directly  of  any 
meaning  my  lord  had,  until  the  Sunday  seven- 
night  before,  or  thereabout 

Being  demanded,  what  he  knew?  Then  he 
answered,  that  my  lord  consulted  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  court,  at  such  convenient  time  when 
he  might  find  least  opposition.  For  executing 
tf  which  enterprises,  and  of  other  affairs,  he 
appointed  my  Lord  of  Southampton,  Sir  Charles 
Davers,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  and  himself,  to 
meet  at  Drury  House,  and  there  to  consider  of  the 
same,  and  such  other  projects  as  his  lordship  de- 
livered them:  and,  principally,  for  surprising  of 
the  court,  and  for  the  taking  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. About  which  business  they  had  two  meet- 
ings, which  were  five  or  six  days  before  the  in- 
surrection.   * 

He  farther  saith,  that  Sir  Christopher  Blnnt 
was  not  at  this  consultation,  but  that  he  stayed 
and  advised  with  my  lord  himself  about  oUier 
things  to  him  unknown :  for  that  my  lord  trusted 
several  men  in  several  businesses,  and  not  all 
together. 

Being  demanded,  what  was  resolved  in  the 
opinions  of  these  four  before  named  1  He  saith, 
that  Sir  Charles  Davers  was  appointed  to  the  pre- 
sence-chamber, and  himself  to  the  hall :  and  that 
my  lord  was  to  determine  himself,  who  should 
have  guarded  the  court-gate  and  the  water-gate. 
And  that  Sir  Charles  Davers,  upon  a  signal  or  a 


watchword,  should  have  come  out  of  the  pieaca^ 
into  the  guard-chamber ;  and  then  some  out  of  i^ 
hall  to  have  met  him,  and  so  have  stepped  between 
the  guard  and  their  halberds;  of  whieh  guard 
they  hoped  to  have  found  but  a  dozen,  or  some 
such  small  number. 

Being  asked,  whether  he  heard  that  such  as  my 
lord  misliked  should  have  received  any  violence? 
He  saith,  that  my  lord  avowed  the  contrary,  and 
that  my  lord  said,  he  would  call  them  to  an  hf>- 
nourable  trial,  and  not  use  the  sword. 

Being  demanded,  whether  my  lord  thought  his 
enemies  to  be  Spanish, «« bona  fide,'*  or  no?  He 
saith,  that  he  never  heard  any  such  speech ;  and 
if  my  lord  used  any  such,  it  came  into  his  head 
on  the  sudden. 

Being  demanded,  what  party  my  lord  had  in 
London?  He  saith,  that  the  sheriff  Snuth  waa 
his  hope,  as  he  thinketh. 

Being  demanded,  whether  my  lord  promised 
liberty  of  Catholic  religion  ?  He  saith,  that  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt  did  give  hope  of  it 

John  Datis. 

Exam,  per  NomifOHAM , 
Ro.  Cecil, 
J.  Herbbbt. 

Thefini  eottfeeeion  of  Sir  Charles  Davers,  takm 
the  ISth  cf  Ftbruary^  asmo  1600,  brfbre  Sir 
Thomas  Eoerton,  Lord  Keeper  rf  the  Grta$ 
Sealf  the  Lord  Buckhurst,  Lord  High  Treo- 
surer ;  the  Ekirl  of  Nottingham,  the  Lord  Higj^ 
Admiral  i  Lord  Hunbdon,  Lord  Chamberlain  i 
and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  principal  Secretary. 

He  confesseth,  that  before  Christmas  the  Eail 
of  Essex  had  bethought  himself,  how  he  might 
secure  his  access  unto  the  queen  in  such  sort  as 
he  might  not  be  resisted ;  but  no  resolution  de- 
terminately  taken,  until  the  coming  up  of  this 
exaipinate  a  little  aCter  Christmas. 

And  then  he  doth  confess,  that  the  resolution 
was  taken  to  possess  himself  of  the  court ;  which 
resolution  was  taken  agreeable  to  certain  articlest 
which  the  Earl  of  Essex  did  send  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  this  examinate.  Sir  Ferdinands 
Gorge,  and  Sir  John  Davis,  written  with  the 
earl's  own  hand.  To  whieh  consultation,  beings 
held  at  Drury  House,  some  four  or  five  days  b^ 
fore  Sunday,  that  was  the  eighth  of  February, 
Littleton  came  in  towards  the  end. 

The  points  which  the  Earl  of  Essex. projected 
under  his  hand  were  these : 

First,  whether  it  were  fit  to  take  the  Tower  of 
London.  The  reason  whereof  was  this :  that  after 
the  court  was  possessed,  it  vras  necessary  to  give 
reputation  to  the  action,  by  having  such  a  plsos 
to  bridle  the  city,  if  there  should  be  any  misttks 
of  their  possessing  the  court 

To  the  possessing  of  the  court,  these  circnm* 
stances  were  considered : 

First,  the  Earl  of  Essex  should  have  assembM 
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iU  Ifae  nobleoMB  and  gentLeraen  of  qoali^  on  his 
paity;  oat  of  wiiioh  number  he  ehoold  hi^re 
chosen  so  many  as  should  bare  possessed  all  the 
plaees  of  the  coort,  where  there  might  hare  been 
any  likelihood  of  resistance :  which  being  done, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  with  diyere  noblemen,  should 
have  presented  himself  to  the  qaeen. 

The  manner  how  it  should  haye  been  executed, 
was  in  this  sort:  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  should 
have  had  charge  of  the  outer  gate,  as  he  thinketh. 
Sir  Charles  Dayers,  this  examinate,  with  his 
company,  should  haye  made  good  the  presence, 
awl  should  haye  seized  upon  the  halberds  of  the 
gnard.  Sir  John  Dayis  should  haye  taken  charge 
of  the  hall.  All  this  being  set,  upon  a  signal 
giyon,  the  earl  should  haye  come  into  the  court 
with  his  company. 

Being  asked,  what  they  would  haye  done  after  1 
he  saith.  They  would  haye  sent  to  haye  satisfied 
the  city,  and  haye  called  a  parliament. 

These  were  the  resolutions  set  down  by  the 
Eari  of  Essex  of  his  own  hand,  after  diyere  con- 
sol  tations. 

He  saith,  Caffe  was  oyer  of  opinion,  that  the 
Earl  of  Essex  should  come  in  this  sort  to  the 
foort  CHABtBS  Davbbs. 

Exam,  per  Tho.  Eoirton,  C.  S. 
Tho.  Buckhurst, 

NOTTUCOBAlf, 

G.  HuNfDOir, 
Ro.  CxoiL. 

J%e  $eeond  eonfeasion  <f  Sir  Caarlks  DAysiis, 
taken  the  mme  </ay,  and  $€t  down  upon  farther 
ealUng  hiiMelf  to  remembrance^  under  his  oum 
hand,  before  Sir  Tho.  Eobrton,  Lord  Keeper  cf 
the  Great  Seal;  Lord  BvckbuwsTj  Lord  High 
Treasurer;  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord 
High  Mmiral;  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  principal 
Secretary, 

Some  points  of  the  articles  which  my  Lord  of 
Essex  sent  unto  Drury  House,  as  near  as  I  can 
remember,  were  these;  whether  both  the  court 
and  the  Tower  should  be  both  attempted  at  one 
timet  if  both,  what  numbers  should  be  thought 
requisite  for  either  1  if  the  court  alone,  what 
places  should  be  first  possessed  1  by  what  persons  ? 
And  for  those  which  were  not  to  come  into  the 
court  beforehand,  where  and  in  what  sort  they 
might  assemble  themselves,  with  least  suspicion, 
to  come  in  with  my  lord  % 

Whether  it  were  not  fit  for  my  lord,  and  some 
of  the  principal  persons,  to  be  armed  with  privy 
coats?  Charles  Davers. 

Knowledged  in  the  presence  of 
THO.EaERTow,C.S.  Tho.  Buckhurst, 

NoTTUfOHAM,  Robert  Cecil. 

Thefirwt  eonfution  tf  Sir  Christopher  Blumt, 
examined  the  18M  ^  Februoiry^  1600,  hrfort  Jo. 
Herbert,  seeond  Secretary  ef  EstatCj  andin  the 
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preunee  rf  Nk;.  Kbmpb,  counsellor  at  law^  Wil* 
LiAM  Waimarke,  Wiluam  Martin,  RoBBBfr 
Ain)REWs,  cilvfcns^  John  Trevor,  surveyor  ff 
the  navyy  and  Thomas  Thorney,  his  surgeon. 

He  confesseth  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  sent 
Wiseman,  about  the  20th  of  January,  to  visit  his 
wife,  with  letten  of  compliment,  and  to  require 
him  to  come  up  unto  him  to  London,  to  settle  his 
estate  according  as  he  had  written  unto  him 
before  some  few  days. 

Being  demanded,  to  what  and  they  went  to  the 
city,  to  join  with  such  strength  as  they  hoped  for 
there  1  he  confesseth  it  was  to  secure  the  Earl  of 
Essex  his  life,  against  such  forces  as  should  be  , 
sent  againA  him.  And  being  asked.  What, 
against  the  queen^s  forces!  he  answered.  Thai 
must  have  been  judged  afterwards. 

But  being  further  asked,  Whether  he  did  advise 
to  come  unto  the  court  over  night?  He  saith.  No ; 
for  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge  did  assure,  that  the 
alarm  was  taken  of  it  at  the  court,  and  the  goaids 
doubled. 

Being  asked,  whether  he  thought  any  pitnee 
could  have  endured  to  have  any  subject  make 
the  city  his  mediator  t  or  gather  force  to  speak 
for  him  f  He  saith,  he  is  not  read  in  stories  of 
former  times ;  but  he  doth  not  know  but  that  in 
former  times  subjects  have  used  force  for  their 
mediation. 

Being  asked,  what  should  have  been  done  by 
any  of  the  persons  that  should  have  been  removed 
from  the  queen  1  He  answered,  that  he  never 
found  my  lord  disposed  to  shed  blood ;  but  that 
any  that  should  have  been  found,  should  have  had 
indifferent  trial. 

Being  asked  upon  his  conscience,  whether  the 
Earl  of  Essex  did  not  give  him  comfort,  that  if  he 
came  to  authority,  there  should  be  a  toleration  for 
religion  1  He  confesseth,  he  should  have  been  to 
blame  to  have  denied  it. 

Christopher  Bluht. 

This  was  read  unto  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  and 
afterwards  signed  by  him  in  the  presence  of  us 
who  are  under  written : 
Jo.  Herbert,  Rob.  Andrews, 

Nic.  Kbmpe,  Jo.  Trevor, 

WiL.  Waimarke,  Th.  Thornet. 

WiL,  Martin, 

7%e  seeond  confession  of  Sir  Christopher  Blunt, 
the  same  day^  viz, :  the  IQih  of  February ;  taken 
before  Mr.  John  Herbert,  second  Secretary  of 
Estate^  and  subscribed  by  him  in  the  presence  of 
Nicholas  Kempe,  counsellor  at  law^  Thomas 
Thorney,  his  surgeon,  and  William  Martin, 
Robert  Andrews,  and  Randolph  Bull,  a/t- 
zens. 

Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  after  the  signing  of  this 
confession,  being  told,  that  he  did  not  de^l 
plainly,  excused  himself  by  his  former  weaknm» 
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putting  HA  in  mind  that  he  said  once  befoTe«  that 
when  he  was  able  to  speak,  lie  would  tell  all 
troth,  doth  now  confess ;  That  four  or  fiye  days 
liefore  the  Earl  of  Essex  did  rise,  he  did  set  down 
isertain  articles  to  be  considered  on,  which  he 
saw  not,  until  afterwards  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  them,  when  they  had  among  themselves 
disputed:  which  were  these. 

One  of  them  was,  whether  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don should  be  taken  t 

Another,  whether  they  should  not  possess  the 
court,  and  so  secure  my  lord,  and  other  men,  to 
come  to  the  queen  1 

For  the  first  concerning  the  Tower,  he  did  not 
like  it;  concluding,  that  he  that  ha4  the  power 
oi  the  queen,  should  have  that. 

He  confesseth  that  upon  Saturday  night,  when 
Mr.  Secretary  Herbert  had  been  with  the  earl,  and 
that  he  saw  some  suspicion  was  taken,  he  thought 
it  in  vain  to  attempt  the  court,  and  persuaded  him 
rather  to  saye  himself  by  flight,  than  to  engage 
himself  farther,  and  all  his  company.  And  so 
the  resolution  of  the  earl  grew  to  go  into  the  city, 
in  hope,  as  he  said  before,  to  find  many  friends 
tiiere. 

He  doth  also  say,  that  the  earl  did  usually 
speak  of  his  purpose  to  alter  the  goreroment. 
CHRiflrroPHBR  BLumr. 
^     Exam,  per  Jo.  Hxrbibt. 

Subscribed  in  the  presence  of 

NiC.  KbMPB,  W.  MABTIlf, 

Tho.  Thorrbt,        Rahdolph  Bull. 
Rob.  Amdrbws. 

J%e  declaration  of  the  Lord  Keeper^  the  Earl  of 

WoBOXSTBB,  and  the  Lord  Chirf  Jtutiee  of  Eng" 

land. 

Upon  Sunday,  being  the  8th  of  February  last 
fast,  about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon,  the 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Earl  of  Wor* 
cester.  Sir  William  Knolles,  comptroller  of  her 
majesty^s  household,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  being  commanded  by  direction  from 
the  queen^s  majesty,  did  repair  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Essex  his  house,  and  finding  the  gate  shut  against 
them,  after  a  little  stay  they  were  let  in  at  the 
wicket:  and  as  soon  as  they  were  within  the 
gate,  the  wicket  was  shut  upon  them,  and  all 
their  servants  kept  out 

At  their  coming  thither  they  found  the  court 
full  of  men  assembled  together  in  very  tumultu- 
ous sort;  the  Earls  of  Elssex,  Rutland,  and  South- 
ampton, and  the  Lord  Sandys,  Mr.  Parker,  com- 
monly called  Lord  Montegle,  Sir  Christopher 
Blunt,  Sir  Charles  Davers,  and  many  other 
knights  and  gentlemen,  and  other  persons  un- 
known, which  flocked  together  about  the  lord 
keeper,  &c.  And  thereupon  the  lord  keeper 
told  the  Earl  of  Elssex,  that  tiiey  were  sent  from 
her  majesty  to  understand  the  cause  of  this  their 
assembly,  and  to  let  them  know,  that  if  they  had 


any  particular  eause  of  grief  against  any  peraiMi 
whatsoever,  it  should  be  heard,  and  they  should 
have  justice. 

Hereupon  the  Eail  of  Essex  with  a  very  loud 
voice  declared.  That  his  life  was  sought,  and  that 
he  should  have  been  murdered  in  his  bed ;  that  he 
had  been  perfidiously  dealt  with ;  that  his  hand 
has  been  counterfeited,  and  letters  written  in  his 
name;  and  &at,  therefore,  they  were  assembled 
there  together  to  defend  their  lives;  with  much 
other  speech  to  like  efiect  Hereupon  the  lord 
chief  justice  said  unto  the  earl.  That  if  they  had 
any  such  matter  of  grief,  or  if  any  such  matter 
were  attempted  or  purposed  against  him,  he 
willed  the  earl  to  declare  it,  assuring  him  that  it 
should  be  traly  related  td  her  majesty,  and  that  it 
should  be  indifierently  heard,  and  justice  should 
be  done  whomsoever  it  concerned. 

To  this  the  Earl  of  Southampton  objected  the 
assault  made  upon  him  by  the  Lord  Gray.  W  here- 
unto the  lord  chief  justice  said.  That  in  his 
case  justice  had  been  done,  and  the  party  impri- 
soned for  it.  And  hereupon  the  lord  keeper  did 
eftsoons  will  the  Earl  of  Essex,  that  whatsoever 
private  matter  or  offence  he  had  against  any  person 
whatsoever,  if  he  would  deliver  it  unto  them,  they 
would  faithfully  and  honestly  deliver  it  to  the 
queen's  majesty,  and  doubted  not  to  procure  him 
honourable  and  equal  justice,  whomsoever  it  con- 
cerned ;  requiring  him,  that  if  he  would  not  declare 
it  openly,  .Uiat  he  would  impart  it  unto  them  pri- 
vately, and  doubted  not  but  they  would  satisfy 
him  in  it. 

Upon  this  there  was  a  great  clamour  raised 
amongst  the  multitude,  crying,  <*  Away,  my  lord, 
they  abuse  you,  they  betray  you,  they  undo  yon, 
you  lose  time."  Whereupon  the  lord  keeper 
puT  on  his  hat,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  *«  My 
lord,  let  us  speak  with  you  privately,  and  under- 
stand your  griefs ;  and  I  command  you  all  upon 
your  allegiance,  to  lay  down  your  weapons,  and 
to  depart,  which  you  ought  all  to  do,  being  thus 
commanded,  if  you  be  good  subjects,  and  owe 
that  duty  to  the  queen's  majesty  which  you  pro- 
fess." Whereupon  they  all  brake  out  into  an 
exceeding  loud  shout  and  cry,  crying,  **  All !  all  1 
all!" 

And  whilst  the  lord  keeper  was  speaking,  and 
commanding  them  upon  their  allegiance,  as  is 
before  declved,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  most 
part  of  that  company  did  put  on  their  hats,  and  so 
the  Earl  of  Essex  went  into  the  house,  and  the 
lord  keeper,  &c.,  followed  him,  thinking  that  his 
purpose  had  been  to  speak  with  them  privately, 
as  they  had  required.  And,  as  they  were  goings 
some  of  that  disordered  company  cried,  **  Kill 
them."  And  as  they  were  going  into  the  great 
chamber,  some  cried, «« Cast  the  great  seal  out  at 
the  window."  Some  other  cried  there,  «« Kill 
them ;"  and  some  other  said,  «•  Nay,  let  us  shop 
them  up." 
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The  lord  keeper  did  often  call  to  the  Earl  of 
Enex  to  apeak  with'  them  privately,  thinking 
•till  that  hia  meaning  had  been  ao,  until  the  earl 
brought  them  into  hia  back  chamber,  and  there 
gave  order  to  have  the  farther  door  of  that  chamber 
•hat  fast.  And  at  hia  going  forth  out  of  that 
diamber,  the  lord  keeper  pressing  again  to  have 
•poken  with  the  Earl  of  EUwex,  the  e^l  said, 
<«  Mj  lords,  be  patient  a  while,  and  stay  here,  and 
I  will  go  into  London,  and  take  order  with  the 
mayor  and  sheriflTs  for  the  city,  and  will  he  here 
again  within  this  half-hour;**  and  so  departed 
from  the  lord  keeper,  &c.,  leaving  the  lord  keeper, 
Ieo.,  and  divers  of  the  gentlemen  pensioners  in 
that  chamber,  guarded  by  Sir  John  Davis,  Francis 
Tresham,  and  Owen  Salisbury,  with  musket  shot, 
where  they  continued  until  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge 
came  and  delivered  them  about  four  of  the  clock 
In  the  afternoon. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  did  often  require  Sir 
John  Davis,  and  Francis  Tresham,  to  suffer  us 
to  depart,  or  at  the  least  to  suffer  some  one  of  us 
to  go  to  the  queen*B  majesQr*  to  inform  her  where 
^nd  in  what  aort  we  were  kept.  But  they 
answered,  That  my  lord,  meaning  the  Earl  of 
£8sex,  had  commanded  that  we  should  not  de- 
part before  hia  return,  which,  they  said,  would  be 
¥eiy  shortly. 

Thomas  EeERTOH,  C.  S. 

Edwabo  Worcbstxr,  John  Popham. 

ne  examination  <f  Rooeb,  Earl  of  Rutxaiid, 
Ike  \9A  of  FArwtry^  1600,  taken  before  Sir 
Thomas  Eoertok,  Lord  Keeper  of  ike  Great 
9eai;  ike  Lord  BncKHirRST,  Lord  High  TVeaeu^ 
rtTi  ike  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord  Higk  Admi- 
ral i  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  principal  Secretary ,-  atid 
Sir  Jo.  Popham,  Zori  CkirfJuetiee  of  England^ 

He.  saith,  that  at  his  coming  to  Essex  House 
«n  Sunday  morning  last,  he  found  there  with  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  the  Lord  Sandys,  and  the  Lord 
Chandos,  and  divers  kniffhts  and  gentlemen. 
And  the  Earl  of  Essex  told  this  examinate,  that 
his  life  was  practised  to  be  taken  away  by  the 
Lord  Cobham,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  he 
was  sent  for  to  the  council ;  and  the  earl  said, 
that  now  he  meant  by  the  help  of  his  friends  to 
defend  himself:  and  saith,  that  the  detaining  of 
the  lord  keeper  and  the  other  lords  sent  to  the 
earl  from  the  queen,  was  a  stratagem  of  war; 
and  saith,  Tliat  the  Earl  of  Essex  told  him  that 
London  stood  for  him,  and  that  sheriff'  Smith  had 
ghren  him  intelligence,  that  he  would  make  as 
■lany  men  to  assist  him  as  he  could ;  and  farther 
the  Earl  of  Essex  said,  that  he  meant  to  possess 
himself  of  the  city,  the  better  to  enable  himself 
to  revenge  him  on  his  enemies,  the  Lord  Cobham, 
8b  Robert  CeoU,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  And 
this  examinate  confesseth.  That  he  resolved  to 
live  and  die  with  the  Earl  of  Essex;  and  that 


the  Earl  of  Essex  did  intend  to  make  his  fercclB 
so  strong,  that  her  majesty  should  not  be  able  to 
resist  him  in  the  revenge  Of  his  efkemiea.  And 
saith.  That  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  most  inward 
with  the  Earl  of*  Southampton,  Sir  Christopher 
Blunt,  and  others ;  who  have  of  long  time  showed 
themselves  discontented,  and  have  advised  the 
Earl  of  Essex  to  take  other  courses,  and  to  stand 
upon  his  guard :  and  saith.  That  when  the  Earl 
of  Essex  was  talking  with  the  lord  keeper,  and 
other  the  lords  sent  from  her  msyesty,  divers  said, 
**  My  lord,  they  mean  to  abuse  you,  and  you  lose 
time."  And  when  the  earl  came  to  sheriff* 
Smith's,  he  desired  him  to  send  for  the  lord 
mayor  that  he  might  speak  with  him ;  and  as  the 
earl  went  in  the  streets  of  London,  this  examinate 
said  to  divers  of  the  citizens,  that  if  they  would 
needs  come,  that  it  was  better  for  their  safety 
to  come  with  weapons  in  their  hands:  and 
saith,  That  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at  the  end  of  the 
street  where  sheriff'  Smith  dwelt,  cried  out  to  the 
citizens,  that  they  did  him  harm,  for  that  they 
came  naked;  and  willed  them  to  get  them 
weapons ;  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  also  cried  out 
to  the  citizens,  that  the  crown  of  England  was 
ofi'ered  to  be  sold  to  the  Infanta:  and  saith.  That 
the  earl  burned  divers  papers  that  were  in  a  little 
casket,  whereof  one  was,  as  the  earl  said,  > 
history  of  his  troubles:  and  saith.  Thai  when 
they  were  assaulted  in  Essex  House,  after  their 
return,  they  first  resolved  to  have  made  a  sally 
out;  and  the  earl  said,  that  he  was  determined  to 
die ;  and  yet  in  the  end  they  changed  their  opinions 
and  yielded :  and  saith.  That  the  Eari  of  South- 
ampton, Sir  Christopher  Blun^  and  Sir  John 
Davis,  advised  the  Earl  of  Essex,  that  the  lord 
keeper  and  his  company  should  be  detained :  and 
this  examinate  saith,  That  he  heard  divers  there 
present  cry  out,  <«  Kill  them,  kill  them  :'*  and  saith, 
That  he  thinketh  the  Eari  of  Essex  intended, 
that  after  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  city, 
he  would  entreat  the  lord  keeper  and  his  company 
to  accompany  him  to  the  court.  He  saith,  he 
heard  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  say  openly,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  othera,  how 
fearful,  and  in  what  several  humours  they  should 
find  them  at  the  court,  when  they  came  thither. 

RuTLANn. 

Exam,  per  Th.  Egbrton,  C.  S.     Ro.  Cecil, 
T.  Buckhurst,  Jo.  Pophabi. 

Nottingham, 

The  eoffenion  of  William,  Lord  Sandys,  of  ike 
pariA  of  SherhomC'Cuwdrff^  in  ike  county  of 
Southampton^  taken  tku  \6th  of  February^  1600, 
before  Sir  John  Popham,  Lord  ChirfJuetieef 
Roger  Wilbraham,  Muter  of  the  Regueetet 
and  Edward  Com,  her  majeatyU  JUomty 
General* 
He  saith.  That  he  never  understood  that  the 

eari  did  mean  to  stand  upon  his  strength  till  Son 
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ix^  in  the  morniaf  ,  being;  the  8th  of  this  instant 
February :  and  saith,  that  in  the  morning  of  that 
4ay  this  ezaminate  was  sent  for  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex  about  six  or  seven  of  the  clock:  and  the 
earl  sent  for  him  by  his  servant  Warburton*  who 
was  married  to  a  widow  in  Hampshire.  And  at 
his  coming  to  the  earl,  there  were  six  or  seven 
gentlemen  with  him,  but  remembereth  not  what 
Ifaey  were ;  and  next  aAer,  of  a  nobleman,  came 
my  Lord  Chandos,  and  after  him  came  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  and  presently  after  the  Earl  of 
Rutland,  and  after  him  Mr.  Parker,  commonly 
called  the  Lord  Montegle :  and  saith.  That  at  his 
coming  to  the  Ead  of  Essex,  he  complained  that 
ii  was  practised  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  have 
mwdered  him  as  he  should  have  gone  to  the  lord 
treasurer's  house  with  Mr.  Secretary  Herbert. 
And  saith,  that  he  was  present  in  the  court-yard 
of  Essex  House,  when  the  lord  keeper,  the  Earl 
tf  Worcester,  Sir  William  Knolles,  and  the  lord 
chief  justice,  came  from  the  queen^s  majesty  to 
tiie  Earl  of  Essex;  sod  the  lord  chief  justice 
lequired  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  have  some  private 
oonference  with  him;  and  that  if  any  private 
wrongs  were  offered  unto  him,  that  they  would 
make  true  report  thereof  to  her  majesty,  who, 
»o  doubt,  would  reform  the  same:  and  saith. 
That  this  examinate  went  with  the  earl,  and  the 
lest  of  his  company,  to  London,  to  Sheriff  Smith's, 
but  went  not  into  the  house  with  him,  but  stayed 
in  the  street  a  while ;  and  being  sent  for  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  went  into  the  house,  and  from 
thence  came  with  him  till  he  came  to  Ludgate; 
which  place  being  guarded,  and  resistance  being 
made,  and  perceived  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  he 
said  unto  his  company,  «^ Charge;''  and  there- 
upon Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  and  others  of  his 
company  gave  the  charge,  and  being  repulsed, 
and  this  examinate  hurt  in  the  leg,  the  earl 
retired  with  this  examinate  and  others  to  his 
house  called  Essex  House.  And  on  his  retire, 
the  earl  said  to  this  examinate.  That  if  sheriff 
Smith  did  not  his  part,  that  his  part  was  as  far 
forth  as  the  earl's  own;  which  moved  him  to 
think  that  he  trusted  to  the  city.  And  when  the 
earl  was,  after  his  retire,  in  Essex  House,  he 
took  an  iron  casket,  and  broke  it  open,  and  burned 
divers  papers  in  it,  whereof  there  was  a  book,  as 
he  taketh  it,  and  said,  as  be  was  burning  of 
them,  that  they  should  tell  no  tales  to  hurt  his 
friends:  and  saith.  That  the  earl  said,  that  he 
had  a  black  bag  about  his  neck  that  should  tell 
BO  tales.  William  Sandys. 

Exam,  per  Jo.  Popham, 

ROOKR  WiLBBAHAM, 

Edw.  Cokx. 

1%€  examination  cfthe  Lord  Cromwbll,  taken  the 
Ilk  of  March^  1600,  by  Sir  J.  Popham,  Lord 
Ckitf  Jtutiee ;  Chbist.  Yblvxeton,  her  tnoF- 


je$ty^9  aerjeani  f  and  Fb.  B acxmi,  if  her  nuije§l§*» 
learned  counaeL 


*  At  the  sheriff's  house  this  examinate  ] 
in  with  the  rest,  and  found  the  earis  shiftiaf 
themselves  in  an  inner  chamber,  whete  he  heaid 
my  Lord  of  Essex  certify  the  company,  that  km 
had  been  advertised  out  of  Ireland,  which  km 
would  not  now  hide  from  them,  that  the  realip 
should  be  delivered  over  to  the  hands  of  the 
Infanta  of  Spain,  and  that  he  was  wi^ed  io  leak 
to  it;  farther,  that  he  was  to  seek  redress  for 
injuries ;  and  that  he  had  left  at  his  house  Iv 
pledges,  the  lord  keeper,  the  Earl  of  Worceslsr^ 
Sir  William  Knolles,  and  the  lord  chief  justice 

Edw.  CeomwslIm 
Exam,  per  Jo.  Popham,    Chb.  Yklvkbton, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

iSitr  Christopher  Blunt,  knight,  at  the  tune  sf  Ajpi 

arraignment  did  optmly  at  the  bar  iair%  to 

opeak  with  the  lord  admiral  and  Mr.  Seeretm^t 

before  whom  he  made  this  eorfemon  foUowimgt 

whkh  the  Earl  rfSwJTBAMFTfHH  confirmed  qfkfm 

wardi^  and  he  himaef  Hkewiee  at  hie  death. 

He  confesseth,  that  at  the  castle  of  DabKn,  ia 

that  lodging  which  was  cmce  the  Earl  of  SooiIk 

ampton's,  the  Earl  of  Essex  purposing  his  rstum 

into  England,  advised  with  the  Earl  of  8oatk» 

ampton  and  himself,  of  his  best  manner  of  going 

into  England  for  his  security,  seeing  to  go  he  was^ 

resolved. 

At  that  time  he  propounded  his  going  with  % 
competent  number  of  soldiers,  to  the  number  of 
two  or  three  thousand,  to  have  made  good  his 
first  landing  with  that  force,  until  he  could  have 
drawn  unto  himself  a  sufficient  strength  to  haive 
proceeded  farther. 

From  this  purpose  this  examinate  did  use  all 
forcible  persuasions,  alleging  not  only  his  own 
ruin,  which  should  follow  thereof,  and  all  those 
which  should  adhere  to  him  in  that  action ;  bol. 
urging  it  to  him  as  a  matter  roost  foul,  because  hm 
was  not  only  held  a  patron  of  his  country,  which 
by  this  means  he  shoufd  have  destroyed ;  but  ahic 
should  have  laid  upon  himself  an  irrevocable  blott 
having  been  so  deeply  bound  to  her  majesty.  Tp 
which  dissuasion  the  Earl  of  Southampton  ihm 
inclined. 

This  design  being  thus  dissuaded  by  thfla« 
then  they  fell  to  a  second  consideration:  aad 
therein  this  examinate  confesseth.  That  he  rathar 
advised  him,  if  needs  he  would  go,  to  take  wilh 
him  some  competent  number  of  choice  men. 

He  did  not  name  unto  him  any  particular  powsf 
that  would  have  come  to  him  at  his  landing^  hoi 

•  Thli  exunimtloii,  ai  appeantb  by  the  date,  was  tataa 
after  Euex*a  arralgiUDeiit,  bat  ii  laterted,  to  show  how  Ilia 
■peecb,  of  the  realm  to  be  sold  to  the  Inflinta,  whkh  at  bit 
arraignment  be  derived  fH>m  Mr.  Secreury,  at  shsrtf 
Smith's  boose  he  said  he  was  advertised  outof  Irelaad :  m^ 
with  this  latter  eoocar  nany  ethet  eiaminatinas 
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[  himself  that  his  flrmy  would  hste  been 
^iekl  J  increased  by  all  sorts  of  dlseoiitented 

He  did  confess  before  his  goings  Tbtt  he  was 
flri^ured  that  many  of  the  rebels  would  be  advised 
hy  idm,  hot  named  none  in  particalar. 

Mb  egaminaHmi  tf  the  EarlcfSevTBAums  tfler 
hk  arrmgnmefUi  taken  before  the  Earl  of  NoT- 
TUraHAM,  Lord  High  Jdmiralf  Sir  Robbbt 
CcciL,  principal  Se^^ary;  and  Mr,  John  Hsr- 
■B«r,  eecond  Secretary  (f  Etiate* 

Sir  Christopher  Bhint  bein^  hurt,  and  lying 
in  the  castle  of  Dablin,  in  a  chamber  which  had 
Itakm  mine,  the  Earl  of  Essex  one  day  took  me 
thither  with  him,  where  being  none  but  we  three, 
lio  told  us.  He  found  it  necessary  for  him  to  go 
into  England,  apd  thought  it  fit  to  carry  with  him 
ab  much  of  the  army  as  he  could  conreniently 
transport,  to  go  on  shore  with  him  to  Wales,  and 
there  to  make  good  his  landing  with  those,  till  he 
^Wild  send  for  more ;  not  doubting  but  his  army 
Wtonld  so  increase  in  a  small  time,  that  he  should 
be  able  to  march  to  London,  and  make  his  condi- 
tions as  be  desired. 

To  which  project  I  answered.  That  I  held  it 
sftidgfether  unfit,  as  well  in  respect  of  his  con- 
■edence  to  God,  and  his  love  to  his  country,  as 
his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  of  which  he,  of  all  men, 
ought  to  have  greatest  regard,  seeing  her  majesty's 
ftvoors  to  him  had  been  so  extraordinary :  where- 
fore 1  could  never  give  any  consent  unto  it.  Sir 
Ciiristophor  Blunt  joined  with  me  in  this  opinion. 
Exam,  per  Nottinoham,  Ro.  Cbcil, 
J.  Hkrsbbt. 

77i6  apeech  of  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  at  the  time 
of  his  detUh,  aa  near  a$  it  could  be  remembered^ 
Mtrch  18, 1600. 
My  lords,  and  you  that  be  present,  although  I 
nnst  confess,  that  it  were  better  fitting  the  little 
tins  I  haye  to  breathe,  to  bestow  the  same  in 
aelrittg  God  forglTeness  fbr  my  manifold  and 
aibsfninable  sins,  than  to  use  any  other  discourse, 
especially  baring  both  an  imperfection  of  speech, 
aiMd,  God  knows,  a  weak  memory,  by  reason  of  my 
late  grievous  wound:  yet,  to  satis^all  those  that 
are  present,  what  course  hath  been  held  by  me  in 
tUs  late  enterprise,  because  I  was  said  to  be  an 
instigator  and  setter  on  of  the  late  earl,  I  will 
truly,  and  upon  the  peril  of  my  soul,  speak  the 


It  is  true,  that  the  first  time  that  ever  I  under- 
'Stood  of  any  dangerous  discontentment  in  my 
Tjord  of  Essex,  was  about  three  years  ago,  at 
Wanstead,  upon  his  coming  one  day  from  Green- 
wieb.  At  that  time  he  spake  many  things  unto 
me,  but  descended  into  no  particulars,  but  in 
general  terms. 

After  which  time  he  never  brake  with  me  in 
nj  matter  tending  to  the  alteration  of  the  state,  I 


protest  before  God,  until  he  came  into  Ireland} 
other  than  I  might  conceive,  that  he  was  of  ail 
ambitious  and  discontented  mind.  But  when  I 
lay  at  the  castle  of  Thomas  Lee,  called  Reban,  in 
Ireland,  grievously  hurt,  and  doubted  of  my  life, 
be  came  to  visit  me,  and  then  began  to  acquaint 
me  with  his  intent. 

[As  he  thus  spake,  the  sheriff  began  to  inters 
nipt  him,  and  told  htm  the  hour  was  past.  But 
my  Lord  Gray,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  captain 
of  the  guard,  called  to  the  sheriff,  and  required 
him  not  to  interrupt  him,  but  to  suffer  him  quiet!/ 
to  finish  his  prayers  and  confessions.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Blunt  said,  Is  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  there  f 
Those  on  the  scaffold  answered.  Yea.  To  whom 
Sir  Christopher  Blunt  spake  on  this  manner :] 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  I  thank  God  that  you  are 
present:  I  had  an  infinite  desire  to  speak  with 
you,  to  ask  you  forgiveness  ere  I  died,  both  for 
the  wrong  done  you,  and  for  my  particular  HI 
intent  towards  you :  I  beseech  you  forgive  me. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  answered.  That  he  most 
willingly  forgave  him,  and  besought  God  to  for- 
give him,  and  to  give  him  his  divine  comfort: 
protesting  before  the  Lord,  That  whatsoever  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt  meant  towards  him,  for  his 
part  he  never  had  any  ill  intent  towards  him  ;  and 
farther  said  to  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  <«  I  pray 
you  without  offence  let  me  put  you  in  mind  that 
you  have  been  esteemed,  not  only  a  principal  pro- 
voker and  persuader  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  all 
his  undutiful  courses,  but  especially  an  adviser 
in  that  which  had  been  confessed  of  his  purpose 
to  transport  a  great  part  of  her  majesty's  army  out 
of  Ireland  into  England,  to  land  at  Milford,  and 
thence  to  turn  it  against  her  sacred  person.  Yon 
shall  do  well  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  satisfy  the 
world."    To  which  he  answered  thus : 

Sir,  if  you  will  give  me  patience,  I  will  deliver 
a  truth,  speaking  now  my  last,  in  the  presence 
of  God,  in  whose  mercy  I  trust.  [And  then  he 
directed  himself  to  my  Lord  Gray  and  my  Lord 
Compton,  and  the  rest  that  sat  on  horseback  near 
the  scaffold.] 

When  I  was  brought  iVom  Reban  to  Dublin, 
and  lodged  in  the  castle,  his  lordship  and  the 
Earl  of  Southampton  came  to  visit  me ;  and  to  be 
short,  he  began  thus  plainly  with  me :  That  he 
intended  to  transport  a  choice  part  of  the  army 
of  Ireland  into  England,  and  land  them  in  Wales, 
at  Milford  or  thereabouts ;  and  so  securing  his 
descent  thereby,  would  gather  such  other  forces 
as  might  enable  him  to  march  to  London.  To 
which,  I  protest  before  the  Lord  God,  I  maue  this 
or  the  like  answer:  That  I  would  that  night  con 
aider  of  it;  which  I  did. 

And  the  next  day  the  earls  came  again :  I  told 
them.  That  such  an  enterprise,  as  it  was  most 
dangerous,  so  would  it  cost  much  blood,  as  I 
could  not  like  of  it ;  besides  many  hazards,  which 
at  this  time  I  cannot  remember  unto  you,  neither 
SI 
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will  the  time  pennit  it.  But  I  niket  adnsed  him  to 
go  OTer  himself  with  a  good  train,  and  make  sore 
oi  the  court,  and  then  make  his  own  conditions. 
And  although  it  be  true,  that,  as  we  all  pro- 
tested in  our  examinations  and  arraignments,  we 
never  resolved  of  doing  hurt  to  her  majesty's  per^ 
son,  for  in  none  of  our  consultations  was  there 
get  down  any  such  purpose;  yet,  I  knew,  and 
most  confess,  if  we  had  failed  of  our  ends,  we 
should,  rather  than  have  been  disappointed,  even 
have  drawn  blood  from  herself.    From  hencefor- 
warfl  he  dealt  no  more  with  me  herein,  until  he 
was  discharged  oi  his  keeper  at  Essex  House. 
And  then  he  again  asked  mine  advice,  and  dis- 
puted the  matter  with  me;  but  resolved  not. 
went  then  into  the  country,  and  before  he  sent  for 
me,  which  was  some  ten  days  before  his  rebellion, 
I  never  heard  more  of  the  matter.    And  then  he 
wrote  unto  me  to  come  up,  upon  pretence  of  mak- 
ing some  assurances  oi  land,  and  the  like.  I  will 
leave  the  rest  unto  my  confessions,  given  to  that 
honourable  lord  admiral,  and  worthy  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, to  whom  I  beseech  you.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
commend  me ;  I  can  requite  their  favourable  and 
charitable  dealing  with  me,  with  naught  else  but 
my  prayers  for  them.    And  I  beseech  God  of  his 
mercy,  to  save  and  preserve  the  queen,  who  hath 
given  comfort  to  my  soul,  in  that  I  hear  she  hath 
forgiven  me  all,  but  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
which  I  most  worthily  deserved,  and  do  most 
willingly  embrace ;  and  hope  that  God  will  have 
mercy  and  compassion  on  me,  who  have  offended 
him  as  many  ways  as  ever  sinful  wretch  did.    I 
have  led  a  life  so  far  from  his  precepts,  as  no 
sinner  more.    God  forgive  it  me,  and  forgive  me 
my  wicked  thoughts,  my  licentious  life,  and  this 
right  arm  of  mine,  which,  I  fear  me,  hath  drawn 
blood  in  this  last  action.    And  I  beseech  you  all 
bear  witness,  that  I  die  a  Catholic,  yet  so,  as  I 
hope  to  be  saved  only  by  the  death  and  passion 
of  Christ,  and  by  his  merits,  not  ascribing  any 
thing  to  mine  own  works.    And  I  trust  you  arc 
all  good  people,  and  your  prayers  may  profit  me. 
Farewell,  my  worthy  Lord  Gray,  and  my  Lord 
•Compton,  and  to  you  all ;  God  send  you  both  to 
live  long  in  honour.    I  will  desire  to  say  a  few 
prayers,  and  embrace  my  death  most  willingly. 

With  that  he  turned  from  the  rail  towards  the 
executioner;  and  the  minister  offering  to  speak 
with  him,  he  came  again  to  the  rail,  and  besought 
that  his  conscience  might  not  be  troubled,  for  he 
was  resolved ;  which  he  desired  for  God's  sake. 
Whereupon  commandment  was  given,  that  the 
minister  should  not  interrupt  him  any  farther. 
After  which  he  prepared  himself  to  the  block, 
and  so  died  very  manfully  and  resolutely. 

Jn  Ab»traet  out  of  the  Earl  of  Essex's  confession 
under  his  oum  hand. 
Upon  Saturday,  the  twenty-first  of  February, 
alter  the  late  Earl  of  Essex  had  desired  us  to 


come  to  him,  as  well  to  deliver  his  knowledge  of 
those  treasons,  which  he  had  formerly  denied  at 
the  bar,  as  also  to  recomihend  his  humble  and 
earnest  request,  that  her  mtjes^  would  be  pleased, 
out  of  her  grace  and  favour,  to  suffer  him  i^ 
die  privately  in  the  Tower;  he  did  marvellooS' 
eamestly^  desire,  that  we  would  suffer  him  to 
speak  unto  Cuffe,  his  secretary:  against  whco^ 
he  vehemently  complained  unto  us,  to  have  been 
a  principal  instigator  to  these  violent  courses 
which  he  had  undertaken.  Wherein  he  protestedr 
that  he  diiefly  desired  that  he  might  make  it  ap* 
pear  that  he  was  not  the  only  peisnader  of  those 
great  offences  Which  they  had  committed;  but 
that  Blunt,  Cuffe,  Temple,  besides  those  othet 
persons  who  were  at  the  private  conspiracy  at 
Drury  House,  to  which,  though  these  three  were 
not  called,  yet,  they  were  privy,  had  most  raaii> 
cious  and  bloody  purposes  to  subvert  the  state  and 
government:  which  could  not  have  been  pi»> 
vented,  if  his  project  had  gone  forward. 

This  request  being  granted  him,  and  Cuffii 
brought  before  him,  he  there  directly  and  vehe- 
mently charged  him ;  and  among  other  speeches 
used  these  words:  «« Henry  Cuffe,  call  to  God 
for  mercy,  and  to  the  queen,  and  deserve  it  by 
declaring  truth.  For  I,  that  must  now  prepare 
for  another  world,  have  resolved  to  deal  dearly 
with  God  and  the  world :  and  must  needs  say 
this  to  you ;  You  have  been  one  of  the  chiefest 
instigators  of  me  to  all  these  my  disloyal  couissa 
into  which  I  have  fallen." 

Testified  by  Tho.  Eoerton,  C.  8. 
Tho.  Buckhobst, 
nottihoham, 

Ro.  CiGlL. 

The  Earl  (f  Essex  his  confession  to  three  minisla% 
whose  names  are  undsrwrittm^  the  25th  of  IVr 
ruary^  1600. 

The  late  Earl  of  Essex  thanked  God  most 
heartily,  that  he  had  given  him  a  deeper  insight 
into  his  offence,  being  sorry  he  had  so  stood  upon 
his  justification  at  his  arraignment,  for  he  was 
since  that  become  another  man. 

He  thanked  God  that  his  course  was  so  pre- 
vented :  for  if  his  project  had  taken  effect,  God 
knows,  said  he,  what  harm  it  had  wrought  in  the 
realm. 

He  humbly  thanked  her  majesty,  that  he  should 
die  in  so  private  a  manner,  lest  the  acclamation 
of  the  people  might  have  been  a  temptation  unto 
him.  To  which  he  added,  that  all  popularity  and 
trust  in  man*  was  vain ;  the  experience  whereof 
himself  had  felt. 

He  acknowledged,  with  thankfulness  to  God, 
that  he  was  thus  justly  spewed  out  of  the  realm. 

He  publicly  in  his  prayer  and  protestation,  as 
also  privately,  aggravated  the  detestation  of  his 
offence ;  and  especially  in  the  hearing  of  thena 
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Ihtl  wore  prafWBl  at  tiie  exaeotioii,  he  ezagfsrated 
H  with  four  epithets*  desiring  God  to  forgiTe  him 
his  great,  his  hloody*  his  crying,  and  hisinfectious 
sin;  which  wond  Miofeetions**  he  priTately  had 


e^lained  to  us,  that  it  was  a  leproey  that  hadij^ 
footed  hi  and  near. 

Thoius  MoMroao,  William  Bablow, 

Abdt  AsBTOv ,  his  diaplain* 


ADTICE  TO  Sm  GEORGE  YILLIERS^ 

▲FTBRWAEDS  DUKE  OP  BUCKINOHAM* 
WHEN  HE  BECAME  FAVOURITE  TO  KING  JAMES; 


van*  MAVT  nroBTASf  tmtrmvonoum  sow  to  aovsaa  ■nnaiiV 

Dl  TBS  tTATlOH  OF  ntUU  MUilVTBS. 

WftriTBN  BT  ilB  FRANCIS  BACON,  ON  THE  mPORTUNITT  OP  HIB  PATRON  AND  FRIEND. 


NoblbSib, 

What  yoB  requested  of  me  hy  word,  when  1  last 
waited  on  yon,  you  have  since  renewed  by  your 
letters.  Your  requests  are  commands  unto  me : 
and  yet  the  matter  is  of  that  nature,  that  I  find 
myself  very  unable  to  senre  you  therein  as  yon 
desire.  It  hath  pleased  the  king  to  cast  an  extra- 
ordinary eye  of  faTour  upon  you,  and  you  express 
yourself  very  desirous  to  win  upon  the  judgment 
of  your  master,  and  not  upon  his  affections  only. 
I  do  very  much  commend  your  noble  ambition 
herein ;  for  favour  so  bottomed  is  like  to  be  last- 
ing; whereas,  if  it  be  built  upon  the  sandy  foun- 
dation of  personal  respects  only,  it  cannot  be 
long-lived. 

[*  My  lord,  when  the  blessing  of  God,  to  whom, 
in  the  first  place,  I  know  you  ascribe  your  prefer- 
ment, and  the  king^s  favour,  purchased  by  your 
noble  parts,  promising  as  much  as  can  be  expected 
from  a  gentleman,  had  brought  you  to  this  high 
pitch  of  honour,  to  be  in  the  eye  and  ear,  and  even 
in  the  bosom  of  your  gracious  master :  and  you 
had  found  by  experience  the  trouble  of  all  men's 
confluence,  and  for  all  matters,  to  yourself,  as  a 
mediator  between  them  and  their  sovereign  you 
were  pleased  to  lay  this  command  apon  me ;  tot, 
in  general,  to  give  you  my  poor  advice  for  your 
carriage  in  so  eminent  a  place,  and  of  so  much 
danger,  if  not  wisely  discharged.  Next,  in  particu- 
lar, by  what  means  to  give  despatches  to  suitors  of 
all  sorts,  for  the  king's  best  service,  the  suitors' 
satisfaction,  and  your  own  ease.  I  humbly  return 
you  mine  opinion  in  both  these,  such  as  a  her- 
mit, rather  than  a  courtier  can  render.] 

Yet  in  this  you  have  erred,  in  applying  your- 
self to  me,  the  most  unworthy  of  your  servants,  to 
give  assistance  upon  so  weighty  a  subject. 

«  WImt  k  found  tm  crotcbeti  is  bonowtd  ftoBtbt  orlgiMl 
edition,  pablisbed  in  4to,  IMl. 


You  know,  I  am  no  courtier,  nor  versed  in  state 
affieiirs :  my  life  hitherto  hath  rather  been  contem- 
plative than  active ;  I  have  rather  studied  books 
than  men ;  I  can  but  guess,  at  the  most,  at  these 
things  in  which  you  desire  to  be  advised ;  never-^ 
theless,  to  show  my  obedience,  though  with  the 
hazard  of  my  discretion,  I  shall  yield  unto  you. 

Sir,  in  the  first  place,  I  shall  be  bold  to  put  you 
in  mind  of  the  present  condition  you  are  in.  Yoa 
are  not  only  a  courtier,  but  a  bed-chamber  man^ 
and  so  are  in  the  eye  and  ear  of  your  master;  but 
you  are  also  a  favourite ;  the  favourite  of  the  time* 
and  so  are  in  his  bosom  also.  The  world  hath  so 
voted  you,  and  doth  so  esteem  of  you  ;  for  kings 
and  great  princes,  even  the  wisest  of  them,  have  had 
their  friends,  their  favourites,  their  privadoes,  in 
all  ages ;  for  they  have  their  affections  as  well  as 
other  men.  Of  these  they  make  several  uses ; 
sometimes  to  communicate  and  debate  their 
thoughts  with  them,  and  to  ripen  their  judgments 
thereby ;  and  sometimes  to  ease  their  cares  by  im- 
parting them ;  and  sometimes  to  interpose  them 
between  themselves  and  the  envy  or  malice  of  their 
people;  for  kings  cannot  err;  that  must  be  dis* 
charged  upon  the  shoulders  of  their  ministers;  and 
they  who  are  nearest  unto  them  must  be  content 
to  bear  the  greatest  load.  [Remember  then  what 
your  true  condition  is.  The  king  himself  is  above 
the  reach  of  his  people,  but  cannot  be  above  their 
censures ;  and  you  are  his  shadow,  if  either  he 
commit  an  error,  and  is  loath  to  avow  it,  but  excuses 
it  upon  his  ministers,  of  which  you  are  first  in  the 
eye ;  or  you  commit  the  fault,  or  have  willingly 
permitted  it,  and  roust  suffer  for  it ;  and  so  per- 
haps you  may  be  offered  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the 
multitude.]  But  truly,  sir,  I  do  not  believe  or 
suspect  that  you  are  chosen  to  this  eminency  out 
of  the  last  of  these  considerations ;  for  you  serve 
such  a  master,  who  by  his  wisdom  and  goodnesa 
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im  aA  ho&  from  the  m«lt«e  or  enrf  of  his  snb- 
jeets,  as,  I  think,  I  may  truly  aayy  twm  any  kin|f 
was,  who  hath  flat  npon  his  throne  before  him 
But  .  am  confident  his  nnjesty  hath  cast  his  eyes 
upon  you,  as  finding  you  to  be  such  as  you  should 
be,  or  hoping  to  make  you  to  be  such  as  he  would 
haye  you  to  be ;  for  this  I  may  say,  without  flat- 
tery, your  outside  promiseth  as  much  as  can  be 
expected  from  a  gentleman ;  but  be  it  in  the  one 
respect  or  other,  it  belongeth  to  you  to  take  care  of 
yourself,  and  to  know  well  what  the  name  of  &• 
▼ourite  signifies.  If  you  be  chosen  upon  the  for- 
mer respects,  you  haye  reason  to  take  care  of  your 
actions  and  deportment,  out  of  your  gratitude  for 
the  king's  sake ;  but  if  out  of  the  latter,  you  ought 
to  take  the  grreater  care  for  your  own  sake. 

You  are  as  a  new-risen  star,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
men  are  upon  you ;  let  not  your  own  negligence 
make  you  fall  like  a  meteor. 

[Remember  well  the  great  trust  you  haye  un- 
dertaken ;  you  are  as  a  continual  sentinel,  always 
to  stand  upon  your  watch  to  giye  him  true  intel- 
ligence. If  you  flatter  him,  you  betray  him ;  if 
you  conceal  the  truth  of  those  things  from  him 
which  concern  his  justice  or  his  honour,  although 
not  the  safety  of  hid  person,  you  are  as  danger- 
ous a  traitor  to  his  state,  as  he  that  riseth  in  arms 
against  him.  A  false  friend  is  more  dangerous 
than  an  open  enemy :  kings  are  styled  gods  upon 
earth,  not  absolute,  but  «« Dixi,  Dii  estis ;"  and 
the  next  words  are,  •'  sed  moriemini  slcut  homi- 
nes ;"  they  shall  die  like  men,  and  then  all  their 
thoughts  perish.  They  cannot  possibly  see  all 
things  with  their  own  eyes,  nor  hear  all  things  with 
their  own  ears ;  they  roust  commit  many  great  truste 
to  their  ministers.  Kings  must  be  answerable  to 
God  Almighty,  to  whom  they  are  but  yassals,  for 
^eir  actions,  and  for  their  negligent  omissions : 
btat  the  ministen  to  kings,  whose  eyes,  ears,  and 
hands  they  are,  mnst  be  answerable  to  God  and 
man  for  the  breach  of  their  duties,  in  yiolation  of 
their  trusts,  whereby  they  betray  them.  Opinion 
is  a  master  wheel  in  these  cases :  that  courtier  who 
obtained  a  boon  of  the  emperor,  that  he  might  eyery 
morning  at  his  coming  into  his  presence  humbly 
whisper  him  in  the  ear  and  say  nothing,  asked  no 
nnprofitkble  suit  for  himself:  but  such  a  fancy 
raised  only  by  opinion  cannot  be  long-liyed,  unless 
the  man  haye  solid  worth  to  uphold  it ;  otherwise, 
when  once  discoyered  it  yanisheth  suddenly.  But 
when  a  fayourite  in  court  shall  bejraised  upon  the 
foundation  of  merits,  and  together  with  the  care  of 
doing  good  seryice  to  the  king,  shall  giye  good  de- 
spatohes  to  the  suitore,  then  can  he  not  choose 
butprosper.] 

The  contemplation  then  of  your  present  condi- 
tion must  necessarily  prepare  you  for  action: 
what  time  can  be  well  spared  from  your  atten- 
dance on  your  master,  vdll  be  taken  up  by  suit- 
ore,  whom  yon  cannot  ayoid  nor  decline  without 
reproach.     For  if  you  do  not  already,  you  will 


soon  fiii4^e  throng  of  soitoM  attnid  ytm ;  fomv 
maa,  almost,  who  hath  to  do  with  the  king,  wil 
think  himself  safe,  uidess  yoa  be  his  good  aagvlt 
asd  guide  him ;  or  at  least  that  yon  be  not  a  *^m^ 
lus  genius''  against  him :  so  that,  in  respect  of  the 
Idng  your  master,  you  must  be  yery  wary  tiiat 
you  giye  him  true  information;  and  if  the  matter 
concern  him  in  his  goyemment,  that  you  do  not 
flatter  him .:  if  you  do,  you  are  as  great  a  traitor 
to  him  in  the  court  of  heayen,  as  he  that  draws 
his  sword  against  him:  and  in  respect  of  the 
suiton  which  shall  attend  you,  there  is  nothing 
will  bring  you  more  honour  and  more  ease,  than 
to  do  them  what  right  in  justice  you  may,  and 
with  as  much  speed  as  you  may :  for,  belieye  it| 
sir,  next  to  tiie  obtaining  of  the  suit,  a  speedy  and 
gende  denial,  when  the  case  will  not  bear  it,  is 
the  most  acceptable  to  suitors :  they  will  gain  by 
their  despatoh;  whereas  else  they  shall  spend 
their  time  and  money  in  attending,  and  you  will 
gain,  in  the  ease  you  will  find  in  being  rid  of 
their  importaiuty.  But  if  they  obtain  what  they 
reasonably  desired,  they  will  be  doubly  bound  to 
you  for  your  fayour;  «'Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat,"  it 
multiplies  the  courtesy,  to  do  it  with  good  words 
and  speedily. 

That  you  may  be  able  to  do  ^is  with  the  b«Bt 
adyantage,  my  humble  adyice  is  this;  when  snlt- 
ora  come  unto  you,  set  apart  a  certain  hour  in  a 
day  to  giye  them  audience :  if  the  business  be 
light  and  easy,  it  may  by  word  only  be  deltyered, 
and  in  a  word  be  answered ;  but  if  it  be  either  of 
weight  or  of  difficulty,  direct  the  suitor  to  commit 
it  to  writing,  if  it  be  not  so  already,  and  then 
direct  him  to  attend  for  his  answer  at  a  set  tiaMf 
to  be  appointed,  which  would  oonstantly  be 
obseryed,  unless  some  matter  of  great  moment 
do  interrupt  it.  When  you  have  receiyed  the 
petitions,  and  it  Will  please  the  petitionen  well, 
to  haye  access  unto  you  to  deliyer  them  into  yoof 
own  hand,  let  your  secretary  firet  read  them,  and 
drew  lines  under  the  material  parts  thereof;  for 
the  matter,  fbr  the  most  part,  lies  in  a  narrow- 
room.  The  petitions  being  thus  prepared,  do 
you  constantly  set  apart  an  hour  in  a  day  to' 
peruse  those  petitions ;  and  after  you  haye  ranked 
them  into  seyeral  files,  according  to  the  subject 
matter,  make  choice  of  two  or  three  friends, 
whose  judgmente  and  fidelities  you  belieye  you 
may  trust  in  a  business  of  that  nature ;  and  re- 
commend it  to  one  or  more  of  them,  to  inform  yon 
of  their  opinions,  and  of  their  reasons  for  or 
against  the  granting  of  it.  And  if  the  matter  be 
of  great  weight  indeed,  then  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  send  seyeral  copies  of  the  same  petition  to 
seyeral  of  your  friends,  the  one  not  knowing  what 
the  other  doth,  and  desire  them  to  return  their 
answera  to  you  by  a  certain  time,  to  be  prefixed, 
in  writing;  so  shall  you  recciye  an  impartial 
answer,  and  by  comparing  the  one  with  the  other, 
as  out  of  «« response  prudentium,"  yon  shall  both 
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•toiku  Hie  aMIhM  md  fidUkfblnesa  df  jour 
friends,  and  be  able  to  give  a  Jud^ent  thereopeii 
as  an  oracle.  Bat  by  no  means  trust  to  fo^t  own 
Judgment  alone ;  for  no  man  is  omniscient:  nor 
trast  onl J  to  yonr  senrants,  who  may  mislead  yon 
or  misinform  yon ;  by  which  they  may  perhaps 
gain  a  few  crowns,  bat  the  reproach  will  lie  upon 
yoorself,  if  it  be  not  rightly  carried. 

For  the  facilitating  of  yoor  despatches,  my 
adTice  is  farther,  that  you  divide  all  the  petitions, 
and  the  matters  therein  contained,  under  several 
iMads :  which,  I  conceire,  may  be  fitly  ranked 
into  these  eight  sorts. 

I.  Matters  that  concern  religion,  and  tiie  church 
and  churchmen. 

II.  Matters  concerning  justice,  and  the  laws, 
and  the  professors  thereof. 

III.  Councillors,  and  the  council  table,  and 
the  great  offices  and  officers  of  the  kingdom. 

IV.  Foreign  negotiations  and  embassies. 

V.  Peace  and  war,  both  foreign  and  ciril,  and 
in  that  the  nary  and  f^ts,  and  what  belongs  to 
them. 

Vf.  Trade  at  home  and  abroad. 

VII.  Colonies,  or  foreign  plantations. 

VIII.  The  court  and  curiality. 

And  whatsooTor  will  not  (kll  natorally  ander 
tme  of  these  heads,  beliere  me,  sir,  will  not  be 
worthy  of  your  thoughts,  in  this  capacity,  we  now 
apeak  of.  And  of  these  sorts,  I  warrant  you,  you 
will  find  enough  to  keep  yon  in  business. 

I  begin  with  the  fttst,  which  concerns  religion. 

1.  In  tbe  first  place,  be  yon  yourself  rightly 
persuaded  and  settled  in  the  true  Protestant  reli- 
gion, professed  by  the  Church  of  England ;  which 
dout^tless  is  as  soand  and  orthodox  in  the  doctrine 
thereof,  as  any  Christian  church  in  the  world. 

[For  religion,  if  any  thing  be  offered  to  you 
Ibuching  it,  or  touching  the  church,  or  church- 
men, or  church  government,  rely  not  only  upon 
;f  oorself,  but  take  tbe  opinion  of  some  grave  and 
aminent  divines,  especially  such  as  are  sad  and 
discreet  men,  and  exemplary  for  their  lives.] 

3.  In  this  3rou  need  not  be  a  monitor  to  your 
gracious  master  the  king :  the  chiefest  of  his  im- 
perial titles  is,  to  be  The  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
and  his  learning  is  eminent,  not  only  above  other 
princes,  but  above  other  men ;  be  bat  his  scholar, 
and  yoo  are  safe  in  that. 

[If  any  question  be  moved  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England  expressed  in  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  give  not  the  least  ear  to  the 
movers  thereof:  that  is  so  soundly  and  so  ortho- 
dozly  settled,  as  cannot  be  questioned  without 
extreme  danger  to  the  honour  and  stability  of  our 
religion ;  which  hath  been  sealed  with  the  blood 
of  so  many  martyra  and  confessors,  as  are  famous 
through  the  Christian  world.  The  enemies  and 
anderminers  thereof  are  the  Romish  Catholic,  so 
styling  themselves,  on  the  one  hand,  whose  tenets 
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tte  Ineonsisiant  with  the  trndi  of  reiigion  pro* 
feseed  and  protested  by  the  Church  of  Engiaad^ 
whence  we  are  called  Prolestants ;  and  the  Aaa- 
baptists,  and  separatists,  and  sectaries  on  tha 
other  hand,  whose  tenents  are  full  of  schism,  sad 
inconsistent  with  monarchy:  for  the  regulating 
of  either,  there  needs  no  other  coercion  than  tha 
doe  execution  of  the  laws  already  established  by 
parliament] 

3.  For  the  discipline  of  the  Choreb  of  England 
by  bishops,  &c.,  I  will  not  positively  say,  as 
some  do,  that  it  is  **  jure  divine;**  but  this  I  say 
and  think  «*ex  animo,**  that  it  is  the  nearest  to 
apostolical  truth ;  and  confidently  I  shall  say,  it 
is  fittest  for  monarchy  of  all  others.  I  will  nsa 
no  other  authority  to  yoo,  than  that  excellent  pro* 
clamation  set  out  by  the  king  himself  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  and  annexed  before  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  which  I  desire  you  to  read ;  and 
if  at  any  time  there  shall  be  Uie  least  motion 
made  for  innovation,  to  put  the  Idag  in  mind  to 
read  it  himself:  it  is  most  dangerous  in  a  stata» 
to  give  ear  to  the  least  alteration  in  government 

[If  any  attempt  be  made  to  alter  the  discipline 
of  our  church,  although  it  be  not  an  essential  part 
of  our  religion,  yet,  it  is  so  necessary  not  to  ba 
rashly  altered,  as  the  very  substance  of  religion 
will  be  interested  in  it :  therefore,  I  desire  yon, 
before  any  attempt  be  made  of  an  innovation  by 
your  nieans,  or  by  any  intercession  to  your  maa* 
ter,  that  you  will  firet  read  over,  and  his  majesty 
call  to  mind  that  wise  and  weighty  proclamation, 
which  himself  penned,  and  caused  to  be  poblished 
in  the  firat  year  of  his  reign,  and  is  prefixed  in 
print  before  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  of  that 
impression,  in  which  you  will  find  so  prudent,  sa 
weighty  reasons,  not  to  hearken  to  innovationsi 
as  will  fully  satisfy  yoo,  that  it  is  dangerous  ta 
give  the  least  ear  to  such  innovatore;  but  It  is 
desperate  to  be  misled  by  them:  and  to  aetda 
your  judgment,  mark  but  the  admonition  of  tha 
wisest  of  men.  King  Solomon,  Prov.  xxiv.  SI* 
«« My  son,  fisar  God  and  the  king,  and  meddle  not 
with  those  who  are  given  to  change."] 

4.  Take  heed,  I  beseech  you,  that  yon  be  not 
an  instniment  to  countenance  the  Romish  Catho* 
lies.  I  cannot  flatter,  the  world  belietes  that 
some  near  in  blood  to  you  are  too  much  of  that 
persuasion ;  you  must  use  them  with  fit  respects, 
according  to  the  bonds  of  nature ;  but  yon  are  of 
kin,  and  so  a  friend  to  their  persons,  not  to  their 
erron. 

5.  The  archbishops  and  bishops,  next  under 
the  king,  have  the  government  of  the  church  and 
ecclesiastical  affaira:  be  not  you  ^he  mean  to 
prefer  any  to  those  places  for  any  by-respects; 
but  only  for  their  learning,  gravity,  ano  worth: 
their  lives  and  doctrine  ought  to  be  exemplary. 

6.  For  deans,  and  canons  or  prebends  of 
cathedral  churohes;  in  their  first  institution  thay 
were  of  great  use  in  the  church;  they  were  not 
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<mly  to  be  of  coanMl  with  the  bishop  for  his 
Teremief  but  chiefly  for  his  goreminent  in  eansee 
«oclesia8lical :  use  your  best  means  to  prefer  such 
to  those  places  who  are  fit  for  that  purpose,  men 
eminent  for  theb  learning,  piety,  and  discretion, 
and  put  the  king  often  in  mind  thereof;  and  let 
them  be  reduced  again  to  their  first  institution. 

7.  YoQ  will  be  often  solicited,  and  perliaps 
importuned  to  prefer  scholars  to  church  living: 
you  may  further  your  friends  in  that  way, «« ceteris 
paribus;'*  otherwise  remember,  I  pray,  that  these 
are  not  places  merely  of  favour;  the  charge  of 
souls  lies  upon  them ;  the  greatest  account 
whereof  will  be  required  at  their  own  hands ;  but 
they  will  share  deeply  in  their  fiBuilts  who  are  the 
instruments  of  their  preferment 

8.  Besides  the  Romish  Catholics,  thete  is  a 
generation  of  sectaries,  the  Anabaptists,  Brown- 
ists,  and  others  of  their  kinds;  they  have  been 
several  times  very  busy  in  thib  kingdom,  under 
the  colour  of  seal  for  reformation  of  religion :  the 
king  your  master  knows  their  disposition  very 
well ;  a  small  touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of  them; 
he  had  experience  of  them  in  Scotland,  I  hope 
he  will  beware  of  them  in  England;  a  little 
countenance  or  connivancy  sets  them  on  fire* 

9.  Order  and  decent  ceremonies  in  the  church 
are  not  only  comely,  but  commendable;  but  there 
most  be  great  care  not  to  introduce  innovations, 
they  will  quickly  prove  scandalous;  men  are 
naturally  ovei^prone  to  suspicion ;  the  true  Protes- 
tant religion  is  seated  in  the  golden  mean;  the 
enemies  unto  her  are  the  extremes  on  either  hand. 

10.  The  persons  of  churchmen  are  to  be  had  in 
due  respect  for  their  work's  sake,  and  protected 
£rom  scorn;  but  if  a  clergyman  be  loose  and 
scandalous,  he  must  not  be  patronised  nor  winked 
at;  the  example  of  a  few  such  corrupt  many. 

11.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  that  the  patri- 
mony of  the  church  be  not  sacrilegiously  diverted 
to  lay  uses :  his  majesty  in  his  time  hath  religi- 
ously stopped  a  leak  that  did  much  harm,  and 
would  else  have  done  more.  Be  sure,  as  much 
as  in  you  lies,  stop  the  like  upon  all  occasions. 

19.  Colleges  and  schools  of  learning  are  to  be 
cherished  and  encouraged,  there  to  breed  up  a  new 
stock  to  furnish  the  church  and  commonwealth 
when  the  old  store  are  transplanted.  This  king- 
dom hath  in  later  ages  been  famous  for  good 
literature;  and  if  preferment  shall  attend  the 
deservers,  there  will  not  want  supplies. 

n.  Next  to  religion,  let  your  care  be  to  pro- 
mote justice.  By  justice  and  mercyis  the  king's 
throne  established. 

1.  Let  the  rule  of  justice  be  the  laws  of  the 
land,  an  impartial  arbiter  between  the  king  and 
his  people,  9x»d  between  one  subject  and  another : 
1  shall  not  speak  superlatively  of  them,  lest  I  be 
•ospected  of  partiality,  in  regard  to  my  own  pro- 


fession;  but  this  I  may  truly  say.  They  are  i 
to  none  in  the  Christian  world. 

[They  are  the  best,  the  equallest  in  the  world 
between  prince  and  people ;  by  which  the  king 
hath  the  justest  prerogative,  and  the  people  the 
best  liberty ;  and  if  at  any  time  there  be  an  unjust 
deviation,  **Hominis  est  vitium,  non  profes- 
sionis."] 

3.  And  as  far  as  it  may  lie  in  you,  let  no  arbi- 
trary power  be  intruded :  the  people  of  this  kin|^ 
dom  love  the  laws  thereof,  and  nothing  will  oblige 
them  more,  than  a  confidence  of  the  free  enjoying 
of  them;  what  the  nobles  upon  an  occasion  once 
said  in  parliament,  ««Nolumus  leges  AngUs 
mutare,"  is  imprinted  in  the  hearts  of  all  the 
peqple. 

3.  But,  because  the  life  of  the  laws  lies  in  the 
due  execution  and  administration  of  them,  let 
your  eye  be,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  choice  of 
good  judges :  these  properties  had  they  need  to 
be  furnished  with;  to  be  learned  in  their  profes- 
sion, patient  in  hearing,  prudent  in  governing^ 
powerful  in  their  elocution  to  persuade  and  satisfy 
both  the  parties  and  hearers;  just  in  their  judg- 
ment: and,  to  sum  op  all,  they  must  have  these 
three  attributes ;  they  must  be  men  of  courage, 
fearing  God,  and  hating  covetousness;  an  igno- 
rant man  cannot,  a  coward  dares  not  be  a  good 
judge. 

4.  By  no  means  be  you  persuaded  to  interpoee 
yourself,  either  by  word  or  letter,  in  any  cause 
depending,  or  like  to  be  depending  in  any  court 
of  justice,  nor* suffer  any  otfa«r  great  man  to  do  it 
where  you  can  hinder  it,  and  by  all  means  dis- 
suade the  king  himself  from  it,  upon  the  impor- 
tuni^  of  any  for  themselves  or  their  friends :  if 
it  should  prevail,  it  perverts  justice;  but  if  the 
judge  be  so  just,  and  of  such  courage,  as  he  ought 
to  be,  as  not  to  be  inclined  thereby,  yet,  it  always 
leaves  a  taint  of  suspicion  behind  it;  judges  must 
be  as  chaste  as  Cesar's  wife,  neither  to  be,  nor 
to  be  suspected  to  be  unjust;  and,  sir,  the  honour 
of  the  judges  in  their  judicature  is  the  king's 
honour,  whose  person  they  represent. 

5.  There  is  great  use  of  the  service  of  the 
judges  in  their  circuits,  which  are  twice  in  the 
year  held  throughout  the  kingdom :  the  trial  of 
causes  between  party  and  party,  or  delivering  of 
the  jails  in  the  several  counties,  are  of  great  use 
for  the  expedition  of  justice:  yet,  they  are  of 
much  more  use  for  the  government  of  the  counties 
through  which  they  pass,  if  that  were  well  thought 
upon. 

6.  For  if  they  had  instructions  to  that  purpose, 
they  might  be  the  best  intelligencers  to  the  king 
of  the  true  state  of  his  whole  kingdom,  of  the 
disposition  of  the  people,  of  their  inclinations,  of 
their  intentions  and  motions,  which  are  necessary 
to  be  truly  understood. 

7.  To  this  end  I  could  wish,  that  against  eveiy 
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efaenit  all  the  Jodgea  shoold,  aometlmea  by  Uie 
king  himMlf;  and  sometunea  by  the  lofd  chancel- 
lor or  lord  keeper,  in  the  king'a  name,  reeeiTe  a 
einrge  of  thoee  thinga  which  the  pieaent  thnea 
did  much  lequiie ;  and  at  their  return  ahonld  de- 
liTcr  a  feithihl  account  thereof^  and  how  they 
Ibond  and  left  the  counties  through  which  they 
passed,  ^nd  in  which  they  kept  their  assizes. 

8.  And  that  they  might  the  better  perfonn  this 
work^  which  might  be  of  great  importance,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  thai  sometimes  this  charge  be  public, 
as  it  useth  to  be  in  the  Star  Chamber,  at  the  end 
of  the  terms  next  before  the  circuit  begins,  where 
the  king's  care  of  justice,  and  the  good  of  his 
people,  may  be  published;  and  Uiat  sometimes 
also  it  may  be  priTate,  to  communicate  to  the 
judges  some  things  not  so  fit  to  be  publicly  de- 
Uvrnd. 

9.  I  could  wish  also,  that  Uie  judges  were 
directed  to  make  a  little  longer  stay  in  a  place 
tiian  usually  they  do;  a  day  more  in  a  county 
would  be  a  Tory  good  addition;  although  their 
wages  for  their  circuits  were  increased  in  propor- 
tion :  it  would  stand  better  with  the  grarity  of 
thdr  employment;  whereas  now  they  are  some- 
times enforced  to  rise  orer-early,  and  to  sit  oTcr- 
late,  for  the  despatch  of  their  business,  to  the 
extraordinary  trouble  of  themselyes  and  of  the 
people,  their  times  indeed  not  being  ^horo  juri- 
dic» ;"  and,  which  is  the  main,  they  would  have 
the  more  leisure  to  inform  themselyes,  «« quasi 
aliud  agentes,"  of  the  true  estate  of  the  country. 

10.  The  attendance  of  the  sheriffs  of  the  coun- 
ties accompanied  with  the  principal  gentlemen, 
in  a  comely,  not  a  costly  equipage,  upon  the 
judges  of  assize  at  their  coming  to  the  place  of 
their  sitting,  and  at  their  going  out,  is  not  only  a 
cirility,  but  of  use  also:  it  raiseth  a  reyerence  tp 
the  persons  and  places  of  the  judges,  who  coming 
from  tiie  king  himself  on  so  great  an  errand, 
ahould  not  be  neglected. 

1 1.  If  any  sue  to  be  made  a  judge,  for  my  own 
part,  I  should  suspect  him :  but  if  either  directly 
or  indirectly  he  ^ould  bargain  for  a  place  of 
judicature,  let  him  be  rejected  wi^  shame; 
«« Yendere  jure  potest,  emerat  ille  prius.'* 

13.  When  the  place  of  a  chief  judge  of  a  court 
becomes  vacant,  a  puisne  judge  of  that  court,  or 
of  another  court,  who  hath  approved  himself  fit 
and  deserving,  should  be  sometimes  preferred ;  it 
would  be  a  good  encouragement  for  him,  and  for 
o&ers  by  his  example. 

13.  Next  to  the  judge,  there  would  be  care 
used  in  the  choice  of  such  as  are  called  to  the 
degree  of  sergeants  at  law,  for  such  they  must 
be  first  before  they  be  made  judges ;  none  should 
be  made  aeijeants  but  such  as  probably  might  be 
held  fit  to  be  judges  afterwards,  when  the  expe- 
rience at  the  bar  hath  fitted  them  for  the  bench : 
therefore  by  all  means  cry  down  that  unworthy 
course  of  lata  times  used,  that  they  should  pay 


moneys  fcft  it;  it  may  satisfy  some  courtidrs,  iMit 
it  is  no  honour  to  the  person  Bo  preferred,  nor  to 
the  king,  who  thus  prefers  them. 

14.  For  tiie  king's  counsel  at  the  law,  espe- 
cially his  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  I  need 
say  nothing:  their  continual  use  for  the  king's 
service,  not  only  for  his-  revenue,  but  for  all  the 
parts  of  his  government,  will  put  the  king,  and 
those  who  love  his  service,  in  mind  to  make 
choice  of  men  every  way  fit  and  able  for  Uiat 
employment;  they  had  need  to  be  learned  in  their 
profession,  and  not  ignorant  in  other  things;  and 
to  be  dexterous  in  those  affairs  whereof  the 
despatch  is  comoutted  to  them. 

15.  The  king's  attorney  of  the  court  of  wards 
is  in  the  true  quality  of  the  judges ;  therefore 
what  hath  been  observed  already  of  judges, 
which  are  intended  principally  of  the  three  groat 
courts  of  law  at  Westminster,  may  be  applied  to 
the  choice  of  the  attorney  of  this  court. 

16.  The  like  for  tiie  attorney  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  who  partakes  of  both  qualities,  partly 
of  a  judge  in  that  court,  and  partly  of  an  attor- 
ney general  for  so  much  as  concerns  the  proper 
revenue  of  Uie  duchy. 

17.  I  must  not  forget  the  judges  of  the  four 
circuits  in  the  twelve  shires  of  Wales,  who, 
although  they  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude,  nat 
need  be  of  the  degree  of  the  coif,  only  the  chief 
justice  of  Chester,  who  is  one  of  their  number, 
is  so,  yet  are  they  considerable  in  the  choice  of 
them,  by  the  same  rules  as  the  other  judges  are; 
and  they  sometimes  are,  and  fitly  may  be  trans- 
planted into  the  higher  courts. 

18.  There  are  many  courts,  as  you  see,  some 
superior,  some  provincial,  and  some  of  a  lower 
orb :  it  were  to  be  wished,  and  is  fit  to  be  so 
ordered,  that  every  of  them  keep  themselves 
within  their  proper  spheres.  The  harmony  of 
justice  is  then  the  sweetest,  when  there  is  no 
jarring  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts; 
which  metbinks  wisdom  cannot  much  differ  upon, 
their  true  bounds  being  for  the  most  part  so 
clearly  known. 

19.  Having  said  thus  much  of  the  judges, 
somewhat  will  be  fit  to  put  you  in  mind  concern- 
ing the  principal  ministere  of  justice :  and  in  the 
first,  of  the  high  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  which 
have  been  very  ancient  in  this  kingdom ;  I  am 
sure  before  the  conquest;  the  choice  of  them  I 
commend  to  your  care,  and  that  at  fit  times  you 
put  the  king  in  mind  thereof;  that  as  near  as  may 
be  they  be  such  as  are  fit  for  those  places :  for 
they  are  of  great  trust  and  power;  the  "posse 
comitatus,"  the  power  of  the  whole  counqr 
being  legally  committed  unto  him. 

30.  Therefore  it  is  agreeable  with  the  intention 
of  the  law,  that  the  choice  of  them  should  be  by 
the  commendation  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
kingdom,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  judges,  who 
are  presumed  to  be  well  read  in  the  condition  of 
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tiM  geotry  of  the  whole  kingdom :  and  mlthongh 
the  king  may  do  it  of  himaelf,  yet  the  old  way  is 
the  good  way. 

SI.  Bat  I  Qtteriy  condemn  the  practice  of  the 
later  times,  which  hath  lately  crept  into  the  court, 
^  the  back-stairSt  that  some  who  are  pricked  for 
therils,  and  were  fit,  should  get  out  of  the  bill ; 
and  others  who  were  neither  thought  upon,  nor 
worthy  to  be,  should  be  nominated,  and  both  for 
money. 

32.  I  must  not  omit  to  put  you  in  mind  of  the 
lord  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieutenants  of  the 
counties :  their  proper  use  is  for  ordering  the  mili- 
tary affairs,  in  order  to  an  inyasion  from  abroad, 
or  a  rebellion  or  sedition  at  honie ;  good  choice 
should  be  made  of  them,  and  prudent  instructions 
given  to  them,  and  as  little  of  the  arbitrary  power, 
as  may  be,  \e(t  unto  them;  and  that  the  muster- 
masters,  and  other  ofiicers  under  them,  encroach 
not  upon  the  subject;  that  will  detract  much  from 
the  king^s  senrice. 

S3.  The  justices  of  peace  are  of  great  use* 
Anciently,  there  were  conservators  of  the  peace; 
these  are  the  same,  saving  that  several  acts  of 
parliament  have  altered  their  denomination,  and 
enlarged  their  jurisdiction  in  many  particulars: 
the  fitter  they  are  for  the  peace  of  the  kingrdom, 
the  more  heed  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  choice  of 
them. 

24.  But,  negatively,  this  I  shall  be  bold  to  say, 
that  none  should  be  put  into  either  of  thoee  com- 
missions with  an  eye  of  favour  to  their  persons,  to 
give  them  countenance  or  reputation  in  the  places 
where  they  live,  but  for  the  king's  service  sake ; 
nor  any  put  out  for  the  disfavour  of  any  great 
man :  it  hath  been  too  often  used,  and  hath  been 
BO  good  service  to  the  king. 

S5.  A  word  more,  if  you  please  to  give  me 
leave,  for  the  true  rules  of  moderation  of  justice 
on  the  king's  part.  The  execution  of  justice  is 
committed  to  his  judges,  which  seemeth  to  be  the 
severer  part ;  but  the  milder  part,  which  ia  mercy, 
is  wholly  lefC  in  the  king's  immediate  hand :  and 
justice  and  mercy  are  the  true  supporters  of  his 
royal  throne. 

26.  If  the  king  shall  be  wholly  intent  upon 
Justice,  it  may  appear  with  an  over-rigid  aspect; 
bat  if  he  shall  be  over-remiss  and  easy,  it 
draweth  upon  him  contempt  Examples  of  Jus- 
tice must  be  made  sometimes  for  terror  to  some ; 
examples  of  mercy  sometimes,  for  comfort  to 
others ;  the  one  procures  fear,  and  the  other  love.  A 
king  must  be  both  feared  and  loved,  else  he  is  lost 

27«  The  ordinary  courts,  of  Justice  I  have 
spoken  of,  and  of  their  judges  and  judicature :  I 
shall  put  you  in  mind  of  some  things  touching 
the  high  court  of  parliament  in  England,  which  is 
superlative;  and  therefore  it  will  behoove  me  to 
apeak  the  more  warily  thereof. 

28.  For  tlie  institution  of  it,  it  is  Tery  ancient 
in  this  kingdom :  it  consisteth  of  the  two  Houses, 


of  peers  and  commons,  as  the  members;  and  cf 
the  king's  majesty,  as  the  head  of  that  gieat 
body:  by  the  king's  authority  alone,  and  by  kb 
writs,  they  are  assembled,  and  by  him  alone  ila 
they  prorogued  and  dissolved ;  but  each  Honsa 
may  adjourn  itself. 

89.  They  being  thns  assembled,  »e  more  pro- 
perly a  council  to  the  king,  the  g^reat  council  ef 
the  kingdom,  to  advise  his  maj^ty  in  those  things 
of  weight  and  difficulty,  which  concern  both  the 
king  and  people,  than  a  court 

30.  No  new  laws  can  be  made,  nor  old  laws 
abrogated  or  altered,  but  by  common  consent  in 
parliament,  where  bills  are  prepared  and  present- 
ed to  the  two  Houses,  and  then  delivered,  bat 
nothing  is  concluded  but  by  the  king's  royal 
assent;  they  are  but  embryos,  it  is  he  giveth  lifi» 
unto  them. 

31.  Yet  the  House  of  Peers  hath  a  power  of 
judicature  in  some  cases :  properly  to  examinCi 
and  then  to  affirm ;  or,  if  there  be  cause,  to  reverse 
the  judgments  which  have  been  given  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  which  is  the  court  of 
highest  jurisdiction  in  the  kingdom  for  ordinary 
judicature ;  but  in  these  cases  it  must  be  done  by 
writ'of  error  «« in  parliamento :"  and  thus  the  role 
of  their  proceedings  is  not «« absolute  potestas,** 
as  in  making  new  laws,  in  that  conjuncture  as 
before,  but  «•  limitata  potestas,"  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  the  land. 

33.  But  the  House  of  Commons  haye  only 
power  to  censure  the  members  of  their  own  House, 
in  point  of  election,  or  misdemeanors  in  or  towards 
that  House ;  and  have  not,  nor  ever  had,  power  so 
much  as  to  administer  an  oath  to  prepare  m 
judgment 

33.  The  true  use  of  parliaments  in  thb  king- 
dom is  very  excellent;  and  they  would  be  otoi 
called,  as  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  shall  require; 
and  continued  as  long  as  is  necessary  and  oo 
longer:  for  then  they  be  but  burdens  to  the 
people,  by  reason  of  the  privileges  justly  due  to 
the  members  of  the  two  Houses  and  their  attend- 
ants, which,  their  just  rights  and  privileges  are 
religiously  to  be  observed  and  maintained :  bht 
if  they  should  be  unjustly  enlarged  beyond  their 
true  bounds,  they  might  lessen  the  just  povrer 
of  the  crown,  it  borders  so  near  upon  popularity. 

34.  All  this  while  I  have  spoken  concerning 
the  common  lawa  of  England,  generally  and  pro- 
perly so  called,  because  it  is  most  general  and 
common  to  almost  all  cases  and  causes,  both  civil 
and  criminal:  but  there  is  also  another  law, 
which  is  called  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  law, 
which  ia  confined  to  some  few  heads,  and  that  is 
not  to  be  neglected :  and  although  I  am  a  profiw- 
sor  of  the  common  law,  yet  am  I  so  much  a  lover 
of  truth  and  of  learning,  and  of  my  nalive  coun- 
try, that  I  do  heartily  persuade  that  the  professoks 
of  that  law,  called  civilians,  because  the  civil  law 
is  their  guide,  should  not  be  discountenanced  nor 
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dMOouraged:  else,  whensoerer  we  shall  have 
aught  to  do  with  any  foreign  king  or  state,  we 
shall  be  at  a  miserable  loss,  for  want  of  learned 
men  in  that  profession* 

III.  I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  those 
things  which  concern  connsellors  of  state,  the 
council  table,  and  the  great  offices  and  officers  of 
the  kingdom ;  which  are  those  who  for  the  most 
part  furnish  out  that  honourable  board. 

1.  Of  counsellors  ther^  are  two  sorts :  the  first, 
w  consiliarii  nati,'*  as  I  may  term  them,  such  are 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  others  of  the  king's 
SOBS,  when  he  hath  more,  of  these  I  speak  not, 
lor  they  are  naturally  born  to  be  counsellors  to 
the  king,  to  learn  the  art  of  goTeming  betimes. 

S«  But  the  ordinary  sort  of  counsellors  are  such 
as  the  king,  out  of  a  due  consideration  of  their 
worth  and  abilities,  and,  withal,  of  their  fidelities 
to  his  person  and  to  his  crown,  calleth  to  be  of 
eooneil  with  him  in  his  ordinary  goyernment 
And  the  council-table  is  So  called  from  the  place 
where  they  ordinarily  assemble  and  sit  together ; 
and  their  oath  is  the  only  ceremony  used  to  make 
them  such,  which  is  solemnly  giTsn  unto  them  at 
their  first  admission:  these  honourable  persons 
are  from  thenceforth  of  that  board  and  body: 
they  cannot  come  until  they  be  thus  called,  and 
the  king  at  his  pleasure  may  spare  their  attend- 
ance ;  and  he  may  dispense  with  their  presence 
there,  which  at  their  own  pleasure  they  may 
not  do. 

3.  This  being  the  quality  of  their  senrice,  you 
may  easily  judge  what  care  the  king  should  use 
in  his  choice  of  them.  It  behooveth  that  they  be 
persons  of  great  trust  and  fidelity,  and  also  of 
wisdom  and  judgment,  who  shall  thus  assist  in 
bearing  up  the  king's  throne,  and  of  known  expe- 
rience in  public  affairs. 

4.  Yet  it  may  not  be  unfit  to  call  some  of  young 
years,  to  train  them  up  in  that  trade,  and  so  fit 
them  for  those  weighty  affairs  against  the  time  of 
greater  maturity,  and  some  also  for  the  honour  of 
their  persons :  but  these  two  sorts  are  not  to  be 
tied  to  so  strict  attendance  as  the  others,  from 
whom  the  present  despatch  of  business  is  ex- 
pected. 

5.  I  could  wish  that  their  number  might  not  be 
to  over-great,  the  persons  of  the  counsellors 
would  be  the  more  Tonerable :  and  I  know  that 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  time  I  had  the  hap- 
piness to  be  born  and  to  live  many  years,  was  not 
80  much  observed  fbr  having  a  numerous  as  a  wise 
council. 

6.  The  duty  of  a  privy-counsellor  to  a  king,  I 
conceive,  is  not  only  to  attend  the  council-board 
mt  the  times  appointed,  and  there  to  consult  of 
what  shall  be  propounded;  but  also  to  study 
those  things  which  may  advance  the  king's  honour 
and  safety,  and  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
eommanicate  the  same  to  the  king,  or  to  his  fellow- 


counsellors,  as  there  shall  be  occasion.  And  this, 
sir,  will  concern  you  more  than  others,  by  how 
much  you  have  a  larger  share  in  his  affections. 

7.  And  one  thing  I  shall  be  bold  to  desire  you 
to  recommend  to  his  majesty :  that  when  any  new 
thing  shall  be  propounded  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, that  no  counsellor  should  suddenly 
deliver  any  positive  opinion  thereof:  it  is  not  so 
easy  with  ijl  men  to  retract  their  opinions,  al-  > 
though  there  shall  be  cause  for  it :  but  only  ta 
hear  it,  and  at  the  most  but  to  break  it,  at  first, 
that  it  may  be  the  better  understood  against  the 
next  meeting. 

8.  When  any  matter  of  weight  hath  been  de- 
bated, and  seemeth  to  be  ready  for  a  resolution ;  I 
wish  it  may  not  be  at  that  sitting  concluded, 
unless  the  necessity  of  the  time  press  it,  lest  upon 
second  cogitations  there  should  be  cause  to  alter; 
which  is  not  for  the  gravity  and  honour  of  that 
board. 

9<  I  wish  also  that  the  king  would  be  pleased 
sometimes  to  be  present  at  thajt  board ;  it  adds  a 
majesty  to  it;  and  yet  not  to  be  too  frequently 
there ;  that  would  render  it  less  esteemed  when  it 
is  become  common :  besides,  it  may  sometimes 
make  the  counsellors  not  be  so  free  in  their  de- 
bates in  his  presence  as  they  would  be  in  his 
absence. 

10.  Besides  the  giving  of  counsel,  the  coun- 
sellors are  bound  by  their  duties  <*  ex  vi  termini,** 
as  well  as  by  their  oaths,  to  keep  counsel ;  there- 
fore are  they  called  '*  de  private  consilio  regis,** 
and  «*  a  secretioribus  consiliis  regis." 

11.  One  thing  I  add,  in  the  negative,  which  it 
not  fit  for  that  board,  the  entertaining  of  private 
causes  of  **  menro  et  tuum ;"  those  should  be  left 
to  the  ordinary  course  and  courts  of  justice. 

12.  As  there  is  great  care  to  be  used  for  the 
counsellors  themselves  to  be  chosen,  so  there  it 
of  the  clerks  of  the  council  also,  for  the  secreting 
of  their  consultations :  and,  methinks,  it  were  fit 
that  his  majesty  be  speedily  moved  to  give  a  strict 
charge,  and  to  bind  it  with  a  solemn  order,  if  it 
be  not  already  so  done,  that  no  copies  of  the 
orders  of  that  table  be  delivered  out  by  the  clerks 
of  the  council  but  by  the  order  of  the  board;  nor 
any,  not  being  a  counsellor,  or  a  clerk  of  the 
council,  or  his  clerk,  to  have  access  to  the  council 
books:  and  to  that  purpose,  that  the  servants 
attending  the  clerks  of  the  council  be  bound  to 
secrecy,  as  well  as  their  masters. 

13.  For  the  great  offices  and  officers  of  the 
kingdom,  I  shall  say  little;  for  the  most  part  of 
them  are  such  as  cannot  well  be  severed  from  the 
counsellorship;  and  therefore  the  same  rule  is  to 
be  observed  for  both,  in  the  choice  of  them.  In  the 
genera],  only,  I  advise  this,  let  them  be  set  in  those 
places  for  which  they  are  probably  the  most  fit. 

14.  But  in  the  quality  of  the  persons,  I  con- 
ceive it  will  be  most  convenient  to  hsve  some  of 
every  sort,  as  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizibedi  it 
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vas :  one  bishop  at  the  least,  in  leBpect  of  ques- 
tions touching  religion  or  church  goyemment; 
one  or  more  sldlled  in  the  laws ;  some  for  mairtial 
afiairs:  and  some  for  foreign  affaire:  by  this 
mixture  one  will  help  another  in  all  things  that 
shall  there  happen  to  be  moyed.  Bat  if  that 
should  fail,  it  will  be  a  safe  way,  to  consult  with 
some  other  able  peraons  well  versed  in  that  point 
which  is  the  subject  of  their  consultation;  which 
yet  may  be  done  so  warily,  as  may  not  discover 
the  main  end  therein* 

IV.  In  the  next  place,  I  shall  put  you  in  mind 
of  foreign  negotiations,  and  embassies  to  or  with 
foreign  princes  or  states ;  wherein  I  shall  be  little 
able  to  serve  you. 

1.  Only,  I  will  tell  you  what  was  the  course  in 
the  happy  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  it  will 
be  no  disreputation  to  follow :  she  did  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  employment,  the  qua- 
lity of  the  persons  she  employed ;  which  is  a  good 
rule  to  go  by. 

8.  If  it  were  an  embassy  of  gratulation  or  cere- 
mony, which  must  not  be  neglected,  choice  was 
made  of  some  noble  person,  eminent  in  place  and 
able  in  purse;  and  he  would  take  it  as  a  mark  of 
fovour,  and  discharge  it  without  any  great  bur- 
den to  the  queen*s  coffers,  iot  his  own  honour*s 
sake. 

3.  But  if  it  were  an  embassy  of  weight,  con- 
cerning affairs  of  state,  choice  was  made  of  some 
sad  pereon  of  known  judgment,  wisdom,  and  ex- 
perience ;  and  not  of  a  young  man  not  weighed  in 
^te  mattera ;  nor  of  a  mere  formal  man,  what- 
soever, his  title  or  outside  were. 

4.  Yet  in  company  of  such,  some  young  to- 
wardly  noblemen  or  gentlemen  were  usually  sent 
also,  as  assistants  or  attendants,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  persons;  who  might  be  thereby 
prepared  and  fitted  for  the  like  employment,  by 
this  means,  at  another  turn. 

5.  In  their  company  were  always  sent  some 
grave  and  sad  men,  skilful  in  the  civil  laws,  and 
some  in  the  languages,  and  some  who  had  been 
formerly  conversant  in  the  courts  of  those  princes, 
and  knew  their  ways ;  these  were  assistants  in 
private,  but  not  trusted  to  manage  the  affaire  in 
public ;  that  would  detract  from  the  honour  of  the 
principal  ambassador. 

6.  If  the  negotiation  were  about  merchants*  af- 
faire, then  were  the  persons  employed  for  the 
most  part  doctore  of  the  civil  law,  assisted  with 
some  other  discreet  men ;  and  in  such,  the  charge 
was  ordinarily  defrayed  by  the  company  or  socie- 
ty of  merchants  whom  the  negotiation  concerned. 

7.  If  lieger  ambassadora  or  agents  were  sent  to 
remain  in  or  near  the  courts  of  those  princes  or 
states,  as  it  was  ever  held  fit,  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions, and  to  hold  correspondence  with  them,  upon 
All  occasions,  such  were  made  choice  of  as  were 


presumed  to  be  vigilant,  industrious,  and  discreet 
men,  and  had  the  language  of  the  place  whither 
they  were  sent ;  and  with  these  were  sent  sudi 
as  were  hopeful  to  be  worthy  of  the  like  employ- 
ment at  another  time. 

6.  Tlieir  care  was,  to  give  true  and  timely  in- 
telligence of  all  occurrences,  either  to  the  queen 
herself,  or  to  the  secretaries  of  state,  unto  whom 
they  had  their  immediate  relation. 

9.  Their  charge  was  always  borne  by  the 
queen,  duly  paid  out  of  the  exchequer,  in  such 
proportion,  as,  according  to  their  qualities  and 
places,  might  give  them  an  honourable  subsist- 
ence there:  but  for  the  reward  of  their  service, 
they  were  to  expect  it  upon  their  return,  by  some 
sudi  preferment  as  might  be  worthy  of  them,  and 
yet  be  little  burden  to  the  queen's  coffen  or  reve- 
nues. 

10.  At  their  going  forth  they  had  their  general 
instructions  in  writing,  which  might  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  ministere  of  that  state  whither  they 
were  sent;  and  they  had  also  private  instructions 
upon  particular  occasions:  and  at  their  return, 
they  did  always  render  an  account  of  some  things 
to  the  queen  herself,  of  some  things  to  the  body 
of  the  council,  and  of  some  othere  to  the  secreta- 
ries of  state ;  who  made  use  of  them,  or  commu- 
nicated them,  as  there  vras  cause. 

11.  In  those  days  there  was  a  constuit  course 
held,  that,  by  the  advice  of  the  secretaries,  or  somd 
principal  counsellore,  there  were  always  sent  fortk 
into  several  parts  beyond  the  seas  some  young 
men,  of  whom  good  hopes  were  conceived  of  their 
towardliness,  to  be  tndned  up,  and  made  fit  for 
such  public  employments,  and  to  learn  tiie  lan- 
guages. This  was  at  the  charge  of  the  queent 
which  was  not  much ;  for  they  travelied  but  as 
private  gentlemen :  and  as  by  their  industry  their 
deserts  did  appear,  so  were  they  farther  employed 
or  rewarded.  This  course  I  shall  recommend 
unto  you,  to  breed  up  a  nursery  of  such  public 
plants. 

V.  For  peace  and  war,  and  those  things  which 
appertain  to  either ;  I  in  my  own  disposition  and 
profession  am  wholly  for  peace,  if  please  God  to 
bless  this  kingdom  therewith,  as  for  many  yeare 
past  he  hath  done :  and 

1.  I  presume  I  shall  not  need  to  pereuade  you 
to  the  advancing  of  it ;  nor  shall  you  need  to  per- 
suade the  king  your  master  therein,  for  that  he 
hath  hitherto  been  another  Solomon  in  this  our 
Israel,  and  the  motto  which  he  hath  chosen, 
«<  Beati  pacifiei,"  shows  his  own  judgment :  but 
he  must  use  the  means  to  preserve  it,  else  such  a 
jewel  may  be  lost. 

S.  God  is  the  God  of  peace;  it  is  one  of  his 
attributes,  therefore  by  him  alone  we  must  pray, 
and  hope  to  continue  it :  there  is  the  foundation. 

3.  And  the  long  must  not  neglect  the  just  ways 
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for  it ;  justice  is  the  best  protector  of  ^t  at  home, 
snd  providence  for  war  is  the  best  prevention  of 
It  firom  abroad. 

4.  Wars  are  either  foreign  or  civil.  For  the 
foreign  war  by  the  king  upon  some  neighbour  na- 
tion, I  hope  we  are  secure.  The  king,  in  his  pious 
and  just  disposition,  is  not  inclinable  thereunto. 
His  empire  is  long  enough,  bounded  with  the 
ocean,  as  if  the  very  situation  thereof  had  taught 
the  king  and  people  to  set  up  their  rests,  and  say, 
"  Ne  plus  ultra." 

5.  And  for  a  war  of  invasion  firom  abroad  ;  only 
we  must  not  be  over  secure ;  that  is  th6  way  to 
invite  it. 

6.  But  if  we  be  always  prepared  to  receive  an 
enemy,  if  the  ambition  or  msdice  of  any  should 
incite  him,  we  may  be  very  confident  we  shall 
long  live  in  peace  and  quietness,  without  any  at- 
tempts upon  us. 

7.  To  make  the  preparations  hereunto  the  more 
assured  :  in  the  first  place,  I  will  recommend  unto 
you  the  care  of  our  outworks,  the  navy  royal  and 
dipping  of  our  kingdom,  which  are  the  walls 
thereof;  and  every  great  ship  is  an  impregnable 
fort ;  and  our  many  safe  and  commodious  ports 
and  havens,  in  every  of  these  kingdoms,  are  as  the 
Tedoubts  to  secure  them. 

d.  For  the  body  of  the  ships,  no  nation  of  the 
world  doth  equal  England  for  the  oaken  timber 
wherewith  to  build  them ;  and  we  need  not  borrow 
iff  any  other  iron  for  spikes  or  nails  to  fasten  them 
together ;  but  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
Yidence  used,  that  our  ship  timber  be  not  unne- 
•cessarily  wasted. 

9.  But  for  tackling,  as  sails  and  cordage,  we 
-are  beholden  to  our  neighbours  for  them,  and 
do  buy  them  for  our  money ;  that  must  be  fore- 
'Seen,  and  laid  up  in  a  store  against  a  time  of  need, 

and  not  sought  for  when  we  are  to  use  them ;  but 
'we  are  much  to  blame  that  we  make  them  not  at 
home.   Only  pitch  and  tar  we  have  not  of  our  own. 

10.  For  the  true  art  of  building  of  ships,  for 
burden  and  service  both,  no  nation  in  the  world 
exceeds  us.  Shipwrights  and  all  other  artisans 
belonging  to  that  trade  must  be  cherished  and  en- 
couraged. 

11.  Powder  and  ammunition  of  all  sorts  we  can 
have  at  home,  and  in  exchange  for  other  home 
^mmodities  we  ma/be  plentifully  supplied  from 
our  neighbours,  which  must  not  be  neglected. 

12.  With  mariners  and  seamen  this  kingdom  is 
plentifully  furnished.  The  constant  trade  of 
merchandising  will  furnish  us  at  a  need  ;  and  na 
figable  rivers  will  repair  the  store,  both  to  the 
navy  royal  and  to  the  merchants,  if  they  be  set  on 
work,  and  well  paid  for  their  labour. 

13.  Sea  captains  and  commanders,  and  other 
tfficers  must  be  encouraged,  and  rise  by  degrees, 
as  their  fidelity  and  industry  deserve  it. 

[Let  brave  spirits  that  have  fitted  themselves 
ibr  command,  either  by  sea  or  land,  not  belaid  by. 


as  persons  unnecessary  for  the  time;  let  arms  and 
ammunition  of  all  sorts  be  provided  and  stored  up, 
as  against  a  day  of  battle ;  let  the  ports  and  forts 
be  fitted  so,  as  if  by  the  next  wind  we  should 
hear  of  an  alarm.  Such  a  known  providence  is 
the  surest  protection.  But  of  all  wars,  let  both 
prince  and  people  pray  against  a  war  in  our  own 
bowels.  The  king  by  his  wisdom,  justice,  and 
moderation,  must  foresee  and  stop  such  a  storm, 
and  if  it  fall,  must  allay  it ;  and  the  people,  by 
their  obedience,  must  decline  it.  And  for  a  fo- 
reign war,  intended  by  an  invasion,  to  enlarge 
the  bounds  of  our  empire,  which  are  large  enough,  , 
and  are  naturally  bounded  with  the  ocean,  I  have 
no  opinion  either  of  the  justness  or  fitness  of  it ; 
and  it  were  a  very  hard  matter  to  attempt  it  with 
hope  of  success,  seeing  the  subjects  of  this  king- 
dom believe  it  is  not  legal  for  them  to  be  enforced 
to  go  beyond  the  seas,  without  their  own  consent, 
upon  hope  of  an  unwarranted  conquest ;  but  to  re- 
sist an  invading  enemy,  or  to  suppress  rebels,  the 
subjects  may  and  must  be  commanded  out  of  the 
counties  where  they  inhabit.  The  whole  kingdom 
is  but  one  entire  body ;  else  it  will  necessarily  be 
verified,  which  elsewhere  was  asserted,  *'Dum 
singuli  pugrnamus,  omnes  vincimur.'*] 

14.  Our  strict  league  of  amity  and  alliance  with 
our  near  netghbonrs,  the  Hollanders,  is  a  mutual 
strength  to  both.  The  shipping  of  both  in  con- 
juncture, being  so  powerful,  by  God*s  blessing, 
as  no  foreigners  will  venture  upon.  This  league 
and  friendship  must  inviolably  be  observed.  ^ 

15.  From  Scotland  we  have  had  in  former  times 
some  alarms  and  inroads  into  the  northern  parts 
of  this  kingdom ;  but  that  happy  union  of  both 
kingdoms  under  one  sovereign,  our  gracious  king, 
I  hope,  hath  taken  away  all  occasions  of  breach 
between  the  two  nations.  Let  not  the  cause  arise 
from  England,  and  I  hope  the  Scots  will  not  ad- 
venture it ;  or  if  they  do,  I  hope  they  will  find, 
that  although  to  our  king  they  were  his  first-born 
subjects,  yet  to  England  belongs  the  birthright ; 
but  this  should  not  be  any  cause  to  ofifer  any 
injury  to  them,  nor  to  suffer  any  from  them. 

16.  There  renuiins  then  no  danger,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  but  a  civil  war,  from  which  God  of 
his  mercy  defend  us,  as  that  which  is  most  de- 
sperate of  all  others.  The  king's  wisdom  and 
justice  must  prevent  it,  if  it  may  be ;  or  if  it  should 
happen,  «*  quod  absit,'*  he  must  quench  that  wild- 
fire with  all  the  diligence  that  possibly  can  be. 

17.  Competition  to  the  crown  there  is  none,  nor 
can  be,  therefore  it  must  be  a  fire  within  the  bow- 
els, or  nothing ;  the  cures  whereof  are  these, '« re- 
medium  pneveniens,"  which  is  the  best  physic, 
either  to  a  natural  body,  or  to  a  state,  by  Just  and 
equal  government  to  take  away  the  occasion ;  and 
«'remedium  puniens,''  if  the  other  prevail  not. 
The  service  and  vigilancy  of  the  deputy  lieute- 
nants in  every  county,  and  of  the  high  sheriff,  will 
contribute  much  herein  to  our  security. 
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18.  But  if  that  should  not  preTail,  by  a  wtseand 
timous  inquisition,  the  peccant  humoura  and  hu- 
morists must  be  discoYered  and  purged,  or  cutoff: 
mercy,  in  such  a  case,  in  a  king,  is  tnie  cruelty. 

19.  Yet  if  the  heads  of  the  tribes  can  be  taken 
off,  and  the  misled  multitude  will  see  their  error, 
and  return  to  their  obedience,  such  an  extent  of 
mercy  is  both  honourable  and  profitable. 

20.  A  king,  against  a  storm,  must  foresee  to 
haye  a  conyenient  stock  of  treasure;  and  neither 
be  without  money,  which  is  the  sinews  of  war, 
nor  to  depend  upon  the  courtesy  of  others,  which 
may  fail  at  a  pinch. 

21.  He  must  also  haye  a  magazine  of  all  sorts, 
which  must  be  had  from  foreign  parts,  or  provided 
at  home,  and  to  commit  them  to  seyeral  plabes, 
under  the  custody  of  trusty  and  faithful  ministers 
and  officers,  if  it  be  possible. 

22.  He  must  make  choice  of  expert  and  able 
commanders  to  conduct  and  manage  the  waf, 
either  against  a  foreign  invasion,  or  a  home  rebel- 
lion ;  which  must  not  be  young  and  giddy,  which 
dare,  not  only  to  fight,  but  to  swear,  and  drink, 
and  curse,  neither  fit  to  govern  others,  nor  able  to 
govern  themselves. 

23.  Let  not  such  be  discouraged,  if  they  deserve 
well,  by  misinformation,  or  for  the  satisfying  the 
humours  or  ambition  of  others,  perhaps  out  of 
envy,  perhaps  out  of  treachery,  or  other  sinister 
ends.  A  steady  hand  in  governing  of  military 
affairs  is  more  requisite  than  in  times  of  peace, 
because  an  error  committed  in  war,  may,  perhaps, 
prove  irremediable. 

24.  If  God  shall  bless  these  endeavours,  and 
the  king  return  to  his  own  house  in  peace,  when 
a  civil  war  shall  be  at  an  end,  those  who  have 
been  found  faithful  in  the  land  must  bo  regarded, 
yea,  and  rewarded  also ;  the  traitorous,  or  treache- 
rous, who  have  misled  others,  severely  punished ; 
and  the  neutrals  and  false-hearted  friends  and 
followers,  who  have  started  aside  like  a  broken 
bow,  be  noted  «*  carbone  nigro.'*  And  so  I  shall 
leave  them,  and  this  part  of  the  work. 

VI.  I  come  to  the  sixth  part,  which  is  trade ; 
and  that  is  either  at  home  or  abroad.  And  I 
begin  with  that  which  is  at  home,  which  enableth 
the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  to  live,  and  layeth  a 
foundation  to  a  foreign  trade  by  traffic  with  others, 
which  enableth  them  to  live  plentifully  and  hap- 
pily. 

1.  For  the  home  trade,  I  first  commend  unto 
your  consideration  the  encouragement  of  tillage, 
which  will  enable  the  kingdom  for  com  for  the 
natives,  and  to  spare  for  exportation :  and  I  myself 
have  known,  more  ^an  once,  when,  in  times  of 
dearth,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  it  drained 
much  coin  of  the  kingdom,  to  furnish  us  with 
eom  from  fiureign  parts. 

9.  Good  hnsbandt  will  find  &e  means,  by  good 
husbandry,  to  improTe  their  lands,  by  lime,  chalk, 


marl,  or  sea-sand,  where  it  can  be  had :  but  it 
will  not  be  amiss,  that  they  be  put  in  mind  there* 
of.  and  encouraged  in  their  industries. 

3.  Planting  of  orchards,  in  a  soil  and  air  fit  for 
them,  is  very  profitable,  as  well  as  pleasurable  i 
cider  and  perry  are  notable  beverages  in  sea 
voyages. 

4.  Gardens  are  also  very  profitable,  if  planted 
with  artichokes,  roots,  and  such  other  things  as- 
are  fit  for  food ;  whence  they  be  called  kitchen 
gardens,  and  that  very  properly. 

6.  The  planting  of  hop-yards,  sowing  of  woad 
and  rape  seed,  are  found  very  profitable  for  the 
planters,  in  places  apt  for  them,  and  consequently 
profitable  for  the  kingdom,  which  for  divers  yeani^ 
was  furnished  with  them  from  beyond  the  seas* 

6.  The  planting  and  preserving  of  woods,  ospe* 
cially  of  Umber,  is  not  only  profitable,  but  coro^ 
mendable,  therewith  to  furnish  posterity,  both  for 
building  and  shipping. 

7.  The  kingdom  would  be  much  improved  by 
draining  of  drowned  lands,  and  gaining  that  in 
from  the  overflowing  of  salt  waters  and  the  wd^ 
and  from  fresh  waters  also. 

8.  And  many  of  those  grounds  would  be  ex- 
ceeding fit  for  dairies,  which,  being  well  house- 
wived,  are  exceeding  commodious. 

9.  Much  good  land  might  be  gained  from  forests 
and  chases,  more  remote  from  the  king's  access, 
and  from  other  commonable  places,  so  as  always 
there  be  a  due  care  taken,  that  the  poor  common- 
ers have  no  injury  by  such  improvement. 

10.  The  making  of  navigable  rivers  would  be 
very  profitable ;  they  would  be  as  so  many  in- 
draughts of  wealth,  by  conveying  of  commodities 
with  ease  from  place  to  place. 

11.  The  planting  of  hemp  and  flax  would  be 
an  unknown  advantage  to  the  kingdom,  many 
places  therein  being  as  apt  for  it,  as  any  foreign 
parts. 

12.  But  add  thereunto,  that  if  it  be  converted 
into  linen-cloth  or  cordage,  the  commodity  thereof 
will  be  multiplied. 

13.  So  it  is  of  the  wools  and  leather  of  the 
kingdom,  if  they  be  converted  into  manufictures. 

14.  Our  English  dames  are  much  given  to  the 
wearing  of  costly  laces  ;  and,  if  they  be  brought 
from  Italy,  or  France,  or  Flanders,  they  are  in 
great  esteem ;  whereas,  if  the  ike  laces  were 
made  by  the  English,  so  much  thread  as  would 
make  a  yard  of  lace,  being  put  into  that  manu- 
facture, would  be  five  times,  or,  perhaps,  ten  or 
twenty  times  the  value. 

15.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  of  much  profit, 
especially  the  breed  of  horses,  in  many  places^ 
not  only  for  travel,  but  for  the  great  saddle;  the 
English  horse,  for  strength,  and  courage,  and 
swiftness  together,  not  being  inferior  to  the  hoiaat 
of  any  other  kingdom. 

16.  The  minerals  of  the  kingdom,  of  lead,  iron^ 
copper,  and  tin,  especially,  are  of  great  ralos^ 
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stt  many  aUe-bo^itd  sobjeeli  on  work;  it 
\  great  pity  they  should  not  be  indostriooaly 
followed. 

17*  Bat  of  all  minerals,  there  is  none  Uke  to 
that  of  fishing,  apon  the  coasts  of  these  kingdoms, 
and  the  seas  belonging  to  them :  our  neighbours, 
within  half  a  day's  sail  of  us,  with  a  good  wind# 
can  show  us  the  use  and  yalue  thereof;  and, 
deubtleaa,  there  b  sea-room  enough  for  both 
nations,  without  offending  one  another;  and  it 
would  exceedingly  support  the  nayy. 

18.  This  realm  is  much  enriched,  of  late  years, 
by  the  trade  of  merchandise  which  the  English 
^Te  in  foreign  parts ;  and,  if  it  be  wisely  ma- 
naged, it  must  of  necessity  very  much  increase 
the  wealth  thereof:  care  being  taken,  that  the  ex- 
portation exceed  in  value  the  importation;  for 
then  the  balance  of  trade  must  of  necessity  be 
letnmed  in  coin  or  bullion. 

19.  litis  would  easily  be  effected^  if  the  mer- 
chants  were  persuaded  or  compelled  to  make  their 
letnms  in  solid  commodities,  and  not  too  much 
thereof  in  vanity,  tending  to  excess. 

SN).  But  especially  care  must  be  taken,  that 
monopolies,  which  are  the  cankers  of  all  trading, 
be  not  admitted  under  specious  colours  of  public 
good. 

SI.  To  put  all  these  into  a  regulation,  if  a  con- 
stant commission  to  men  of  honesty  and  under- 
standing were  granted,  and  well  pursued,  to  give 
order  for  the  managing  of  these  things,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  that 
this  commission  were  subordinate  to  the  council 
board ;  it  is  conceived  it  would  produce  notable 
effects. 

VII.  The  next  thing  is  that  of  colonies  and 
fbreign  plantations,  which  are  very  necessary,  as 
outlets,  to  a  populous  nation,  and  may  be  profiu 
able  also  if  they  be  managed  in  a  discreet  way. 

1.  First,  in  the  choice  of  the  place,  which  re- 
quireth  many  circumstances;  as,  the  situation, 
near  the  sea,  for  the  commodiousness  of  an  inter- 
course with  England  ;  the  temper  of  the  air  and 
climate,  as  may  best  agree  with  the  bodies  of  the 
English,  rather  inclining  to  cold  than  heat;  that 
it  be  stored  with  woods,  mines,  and  fruits,  which 
are  naturally  in  the  place ;  that  the  soil  be  such 
as  will  probably  be  fruitful  for  com,  and  other 
conveniences,  and  for  breeding  of  cattle;  that  it 
hath  rivers,  both  for  passage  between  place  and 
place,  and  for  fishing  also,  if  it  may  be ;  that  the 
natives  be  not  so  many,  but  that  there  may  be 
elbow-room  enough  for  them,  and  for  the  adven- 
tives  also :  all  which  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
West  Indies. 

S.  It  should  be  also  such  as  is  not  already 
planted  by  the  subjects  of  any  Christian  prince 
or  state,  nor  over-nearly  neighbouring  to  their 
plantation.  And  it  would  be  more  convenient,  to 
be  chosen  by  some  of  those  gentlemen  or  mer- 
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chants  wMoh  move  first  in  the  work,  than  to  W 
designed  unto  them  from  the  king;  for  it  must 
proceed  from  the  option  of  the  people,  else  it 
sounds  like  an  exile ;  so  the  colonies  roust  be 
raised  by  the  leave  of  the  king,  and  not  by  his 
ciMumand. 

3.  AfWr  the  place  is  made  choice  of^  the  first 
step  must  be,  to  make  choice  of  a  fit  governor; 
who,  allhough  he  have  not  the  name,  yet  he  must 
have  the  power  of  viceroy ;  and  if  the  person  who 
principally  moved  in  the  work  be  not  fit  for  that 
trast,  yet  he  must  not  be  excluded  from  command  ; 
but  then  his  defect  in  the  governing  part  must  be 
supplied  by  such  assistants  as  shall  be  joined 
with  him,  or  as  he  shall  very  well  approve  of. 

4.  As  at  their  setting  out  they  must  have  their  ^ 
commission  or  letters  patents  from  the  king,  that 
so  they  may  acknowledge  their  dependency  upoB 
the  Crown  of  England,  and  under  his  protection; 
so  they  most  receive  some  general  instroctioniy 
how  to  dispose  of  themselves  when  they  come 
there,  which  must  be  in  nature  of  laws  unto  them. 

5.  But  the  general  law,  by  which  they  must  be 
guided  and  governed,  must  be  the  common  law  of 
England ;  and  to  that  end,  it  will  be  fit  that  some 
man  reasonably  studied  in  the  law,  and  otherwise 
qualified  for  such  a  purpose,  be  persuaded,  if  not 
thereunto  inclined  of  himself,  which  were  the  best* 
to  go  thither  as  chancellor  amongst  them,  at  first; 
and  when  the  plantation  were  more  settled,  thea 
to  have  courts  of  justice  there  as  in  England. 

6.  At  the  first  planting,  or  as  soon  after  as  they 
can,  they  must  make  themselves  defensible  both 
against  the  natives  and  against  strangers ;  and  to 
that  purpose  they  must  have  the  assistance  of 
some  able  military  man,  and  convenient  arms  and 
ammunition  for  their  defence. 

7.  For  the  discipline  of  the  church  in  those 
parts,  it  will  be  necessary,  that  it  agree  with  that 
which  is  settled  in  England,  else  it  will  make  a 
schism  and  a  rent  in  Christie  coat,  which  must  be 
seamless ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  it  will  be  fit  that, 
by  the  king's  supreme  power  in  causes  ecclesias- 
tical, within  all  his  dominions,  they  be  subordi- 
nate  under  some  bishop  and  bishopric  of  this 
realm. 

8.  For  the  better  defence  against  a  common 
enemy,  I  think  it  would' be  best,  that  foreign  plan- 
tations should  be  placed  in  one  continent,  and  near 
together;  whereas,  if  they  be  too  remote,  the  one 
from  the  other,  they  will  be  disunited,  and  so  the 
weaker. 

9.  They  must  provide  themselves  of  houses, 
such  as  for  the  present  they  can,  and,  at  men* 
leisure,  such  as  may  be  better;  and' they  first  must 
plant  for  com  and  cattle,  &c.,  for  food  and  neces- 
sary sustenance;  and  after,  they  may  enla^^e 
themselves  for  those  things  which  may  be  for 
profit  and  pleasure,  and  to  trafiio  withal  also. 

10.  Woods  for  shipping,  in  the  first  fSlece,  mi^ 
doubtless  be  thers  had,  and  minerals  there  foaii4» 
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peikaptf  of  the  richest ;  howsoeTer*  the  mioM  oat 
of  the  fhiits  of  the  earth,  and  seas  and  waters 
adjoining,  may  be  found  in  abundance. 

11.  In  a  short  time  they  may  build  ressels  and 
ships  also,  for  traffic  with  the  parts  near  adjoin- 
ing, and  with  England  also,  ^m  whence  they 
may  be  furnished  with  such  things  as  they  may 
want,  and,  in  exchange  or  barter,  send  from  thence 
other  things,  with  which  quickly,  either  by  nature 
or  art,  they  may  abound. 

IS.  But  these  things  would  by  all  means  be 
prevented ;  that  no  known  bankrupt,  fot  shelter ; 
nor  known  murderer  or  other  wicked  person,  to 
avoid  the  law ;  nor  known  heretic  or  schismatic, 
be  suffered  to  go  into  those  countries;  or,  if  they 
do  creep  in  there,^not  to  be  harboured  or  continued : 
else,  the  place  would  receive  them  naught,  and 
return  them  into  England,  upon  all  occasions, 
worse. 

13.  That  no  merchant,  under  colour  of  driving 
a -trade  thither  or  from  thence,  be  suffered  to  work 
upon  their  necessities. 

14.  And  that  to  regulate  all  these  inconve- 
niences, which  will  insensibly  grow  upon  them, 
that  the  king  be  pleased  to  erect  a  subordinate 
council  in  England,  whose  care  and  charge  shall 
be,  to  advise,  and  put  in  execution,  all  things 
which  shall  be  found  fit  for  the  good  of  those  new 
plantations ;  who,  upon  all  occasions,  shall  give 
an  account  of  their  proceedings  to  the  king,  or  to 
the  council-board,  and  from  them  receive  such 
directions  as  may  best  agree  with  the  government 
of  that  place. 

15.  That  the  king's  reasonable  profit  be  not 
neglected,  partly  upon  reservation  of  moderate 
rents  and  services;  and  partly  upon  customs; 
and  partly  upon  importation  and  exportation  of 
merchandise ;  which  for  a  convenient  time  after 
the  plantation  begin,  would  be  very  easy,  to  en- 
courage the  work :  but,  after  it  is  well  settled, 
may  be  raised  to  a  considerable  proportion,  wor- 
thy ihe  acceptation. 

[Yet  these  cautions  are  to  be  observed  in  these 
undertakings. 

1.  That  no  man  be  compelled  to  such  an  em- 
ployment ;  for  that  were  a  banishment,  and  not  a 
service  fit  for  a  free  man. 

2.  That  if  any  transplant  themselves  into  plan- 
tations abroad,  who  are  known  schismatics,  out- 
laws, or  criminal  persons,  that  they  be  sent  for 
back  upon  the  first  notice ;  such  persons  are  not 
fit  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony. 

3.  To  make  no  extirpation  of  the  natives  under 
pretence  of  planting  religion :  God  surely  will  no 
way  be  pleased  with  such  sacrifices. 

4.  That  the  people  sent  thither  be  governed 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  realm,  whereof  they 
are,  and  still  must  be  subjects. 

5.  To  establish  there  the  same  purity  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  same  discipline  for  church  govern- 
ment, without  any  mixture  of  popery  or  anabap- 


tism,  lest  they  should  be  drawn  into  fiMStions  wad 
schisms,  and  that  place  receive  them  there  bad, 
and  send  them  back  worse. 

6.  To  employ  them  in  profitable  trades  and 
manufactures,  such  as  the  clime  will  beet  fit,  and 
such  as  may  be  useful  to  this  kingdom,  and  retura 
to. them  an  exchange  of  things  ifecessary. 

7.  That  they  be  furnished  and  instructed  for 
the  military  part,  as  they  may  defend  themselves; 
lest,  on  a  sudden,  they  be  exposed  as  a  prey  to 
some  other  nation,  when  they  have  fitted  the  colo- 
ny for  them. 

8.  To  order  a  trade  thither,  and  thence,  in  such 
a  manner  as  some  few  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
under  colour  of  furnishing  the  colony  with  ne- 
cessaries, may  not  grind  them,  so  as  shall  always 
keep  them  in  poverty. 

9.  To  place  over  them  such  governors  as  may 
be  qualified  in  such  manner  as  may  govern  the 
place,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  kingdom. 

10.  That  care  be  taken,  that  when  the  industry 
of  one  man  hath  settled  the  work,  a  new  man,  by 
insinuation  or  misinformation,  may  not  supplant 
him  without  just  cause,  which  is  the  discourage- 
ment of  all  faithful  endeavours. 

11.  That  the  king  will  appoint  commissioners 
in  the  luiture  of  a  council,  who  may  superintend 
the  works  of  this  nature,  and  regulate  what  con- 
cerns the  colonies,  and  give  an  account  thereof  to 
the  king,  or  to  his  council  of  state. 

Again,  For  matter  of  trade,  I  confess  it  is  oat 
of  my  profession ;  yet  in  that  I  shall  make  a  con- 
jectare  also,  and  propound  some  things  to  yoa« 
whereby,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  yoo  may 
advance  the  good  of  your  country  and  profit  of 
your  master. 

1.  Let  the  foundation  of  a  profitable  trade  be 
thus  laid,  that  the  exportation  of  home  commodi- 
ties be  more  in  value  than  the  importation  of  fo- 
reigrn ;  so  we  shall  be  sure  that  the  stocks  of  the 
kii^om  shall  yearly  increase,  for  then  the  balance 
of  trade  must  bo  returned  in  money  or  bullion. 

S.  In  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities, 
let  not  the  merchant  return  toys  and  vanities,  as 
sometimes  it  was  elsewhere  apes  and  peacocks, 
but  solid  merchandise,  first  for  necessity,  next  for 
pleasure,  but  not  for  luxury. 

3.  Let  the  vanity  of  the  times  be  restrained, 
which  the  neighbourhood  of  other  nations  have 
induced ;  and  we  strive  apace  to  exceed  our  pat- 
tern; let  vanity  in  apparel,  and,  which  is  more 
vain,  that  of  Uie  fashion,  be  avoided.  I  have 
heard,  that  in  Spain,  a  grave  nation,  whom  in  this 
I  wish  we  might  imitate,  they  do  allow  the  play- 
ers and  courtesans  the  vanity  of  rich  and  costly 
clothes ;  but  to  sober  men  and  matrons  they  permit 
it  not  upon  pain  of  infamy ;  a  severer  punii^ment 
upon  ingenuous  natures  than  a  pecuniary  mulct. 

4.  The  excess  of  diet  in  costly  meats  and  drinks 
fetched  firom  beyond  the  seas  would  be  avoided ; 
wise  men  will  do  it  without  a  law,  I  woold  there 
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BDght  be  a  law  to  restrain  fools.  The  excess  of 
wine  costs  the  kingdom  mnch,  and  retunis  nothing 
but  surfeits  and  diseases;  were  we  as  wise  as 
easily  we  might  be,  within  a  year  or  two  at  the 
most,  if  we  would  needs  be  dnmk  with  wines,  we 
might  be  drunk  with  half  the  cost 
'  5.  If  we  most  be  vain  and  superfluons  in  loces 
and  embroideries,  which  are  more  costly  than 
■either  warm  or  comely,  let  the  curiosity  be  the 
manufacture  of  the  natives :  then  it  should  not  be 
verified  of  us,  "materiam  superabat  opus.'* 

6.  But  instead  of  crying  up  all  things,  which 
-are  either  brought  from  beyond  sea,  or  wrought 
here  by  the  hands  of  strangers,  let  us  advance  the 
native  commodities  of  our  own  kingdom,  and  em- 
ploy our  countrjrmen  before  strangers :  let  us  turn 
the  wools  of  the  land  into  clothes  and  stuffs  of 
our  own  growth,  and  the  hemp  and  flax  growing 
here  into  linen  cloth  and  cordage ;  it  would  set 
many  thousand  hands  on  work,  and  thereby  one 
shilling  worth  of  the  materials  would  by  industry 
be  multiplied  to  five,  ten,  and  many  times  to  twen- 
ty times  more  in  the  value  being  wrought. 

7.  And  of  all  sorts  of  thrift  for  the  public  good, 
I  would  above  all  others  commend  to  your  care 
the  encouragement  to  be  given  to  husbandry,  and 
the  improving  of  lands  for  tillage ;  there  is  no 
such  usury  as  this.  The  king  cannot  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  these  islands,  which  make  up  his 
•empire,  &e  ocean  being  the  unremoveable  wall 
which  encloseth  them ;  but  he  may  enlarge  and 
multiply  the  revenue  thereof  by  this  honest  and 
harmless  way  of  good  husbandry. 

8.  A  very  great  help  unto  trade  are  navigable 
livers;  they  are  so  many  indraughts  to  attain 
wealth ;  wherefore  by  art  and  industry  let  them 
be  made ;  but  let  them  not  be  turned  to  private 
profit 

9.  In  the  last  place,  I  beseech  you,  take  into 
your  serious  consideration  that  Indian  wealth, 
which  this  island  and  the  seas  thereof  excel  in, 
the  hidden  and  rich  treasure  of  fishing.  Do  we 
want  an  example  to  follow  t  I  may  truly  say  to 
the  English,  *«  Go  to  the  pismire,  thou  sluggard." 
I  need  not  expound  the  text :  half  a  day's  sail 
with  a  good  wind,  will  show  the  mineral  and  the 
miners. 

10.  To  regulate  all  these  it  will  be  worthy  the 
care  of  a  subordinate  council,  to  whom  the  order- 
ing of  these  things  may  be  committed,  and  they 
give  an  account  thereof  to  the  state.] 

Vin.  I  come  to  the  last  of  those  things  which 
I  propounded,  which  is,  the  court  and  curiality. 

The  other  did  properly  concern  the  king,  in  his 
royal  capacity,  as  «•  pater  patrie  ;*'  this  more  pro- 
perty as  •«  pater  familias :"  and  herein, 

1.  I  shall,  in  a  word,  and  but  in  a  word  only, 
put  you  in  mind,  that  the  king  in  his  own  person, 
both  in  respect  of  his  household  or  court,  and  in 
respect  of  his  whole  kingdom,  for  a  little  kingdom 


is  but  as  a  great  household,  and  a  great  household 
as  a  little  kingdom,  must  be  exemplary,  «<  Regis 
ad  exemplum,  &c.**  But  for  this,  God  be  praised, 
our  charge  is  easy ;  for  our  gracious  master,  for 
his  learning  and  piety,  justice  and  bounty,  may 
be,  and  is,  not  only  a  precedent  to  his  own  sub- 
jects, but  to  foreign  princes  also ;  yet  he  is  still 
but  a  man,  and  seasonable  (•mementos"  may  be 
useful;  and,  being  discreetly  used,  cannot  but 
take  well  with  him. 

2.  But  your  greatest  care  must  be,  that  the 
great  men  of  his  court,  for  you  must  give  me 
leave  to  be  plain  with  you,  for  so  is  your  injuno* 
tion  laid  upon  me,  yourself  in  the  first  place,  who 
are  first  in  the  eye  of  all  men,  give  no  just  cause 
of  scandal ;  either  by  light,  or  vain,  or  by  oppres- 
sive carriage. 

3.  Hie  great  ofllcers  of  the  king's  household 
had  need  be  both  discreet  and  provident  persons, 
both  for  his  honour  and  for  his  thrift;  they  must 
look  both  ways,  else  they  are  but  half-sighted : 
yet,  in  the  choice  of  them,  there  is  more  latitude 
left  to  affection,  than  in  the  choice  of  counsellors, 
and  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  before  touched, 
which  must  always  be  made  choice  of  merely 
out  of  judgment;  for  in  them  the  public  hath  a 
great  interest 

[And  yet  in  these,  the  choioe  had  need  be  of 
honest  and  faithful  servants,  as  well  as  of  comdy 
outsides,  who  can  bow  the  knee,  and  kiss  tfa^ 
hand,  and  perform  other  services,  of  small  im- 
portance compared  with  this  of  public  employ- 
ment King  David,  Psalm  ci.  6,  7,  propounded 
a  rule  to  himself  for  the  choice  of  his  courtiers* 
He  was  a  wise  and  a  good  king;  and  a  wise  and 
a  good  king  shall  do  well  to  follow  such  a  good 
example ;  and  if  he  find  any  to  be  ftuilty,  which 
perhaps  cannot  suddenly  be  discovered,  let  him 
take  on  him  this  resolution  as  King  David  did, 
«•  There  shall  no  deceitful  person  dwell  in  my 
house."  But  for  such  as  shall  bear  office  in  the 
king's  house,  and  manage  the  expenses  thereof^ 
it  is  much  more  requisite  to  make  a  good  choioe 
of  such  servants,  both  for  his  thrift  and  for  his 
honour.] 

4.  J*or  the  other  ministerial  officers  in  court, 
as,  for  distinction  sake,  they  may  be  termed,  there 
must  also  be  an  eye  unto  them  and  upon  them. 
They  have  usually  risen  in  the  household  by 
degrees,  and  it  is  a  noble  way,  to  encourage  fiedth- 
ful  service :  but  the  king  must  not  bind  himself 
to  a  necessity  herein,  for  then  it  will  be  held  «(ez 
debito:"  neither  must  he  alter  it,  without  an  ap- 
parent cause  for  it :  but  to  displace  any  who  are 
in,  upon  displeasure,  which  for  the  most  part 
happeneth  upon  the  information  of  some  great 
man,  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided,  unless  there 
be  a  manifest  cause  for  it 

5.  In  these  things  you  may  sometimes  inter- 
pose, to  do  just  and  good  offices;  but  for  tiie 
genml,  I  should  rather  advise,  meddle  litde,  but 
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leave  the  orderiimr  of  those  hoaeehold  affaire  to 
tbe  whiteataffs,  which  are  those  honourabie  per- 
sons, to  whom  it  properly  belongeth  to  be 
answerable  to  the  king  for  it;  and  to  those  other 
oflicere  of  the  green-cloth,  who  are  subordinate  to 
them,  as  a  kind  of  council,  and  a  court  of  justice 
also. 

6.  Yet,  for  the  green-cloth  law,  take  it  in  the 
largest  sense,  I  have  no  opinion  of  it,  farther  than 
it  is  regralated  by  the  just  rules  of  the  common 
laws  of  England. 

7.  Towards  the  support  of  his  majesty's  own 
table,  and  of  the  prince's,  and  of  his  necessary 
officere,  his  majesty  hath  a  good  help  by  purvey- 
ance, which  justly  is  due  unto  him ;  and,  if  justly 
used,  is  no  great  burden  to  the  subject;  but  by 
the  purveyors  and  other  under  officere  is  many 
times  abused.  In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  I 
think,  it  is  already  reduced  to  a  certainty  in 
money ;  and  if  it  be  indifferently  and  discreetly 
managed,  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  settle  it 
so  throughout  the  whole  kingdom ;  yet  to  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time :  for  that  will  be  the 
best  and  safest,  both  for  the  king  and  people. 

8.  The  king  must  be  put  in  mind  to  preserve 
tbe  revenues  of  his  crown,  both  -certain  and 
casual,  without  diminution,  and  to  lay  up  treasure 
in  store  against  a  time  of  extremity;  empty 
coffers  give  an  ill  sound,  and  make  the  people 
many  times  forget  their  doty,  thinking  that  the 
king  must  be  beholden  to  them  for  his  supplies. 

9.  I  shall  by  no  means  think  it  fit,  that  he  re- 
ward any  of  his  servants  with  the  benefit  of  for- 
feitures, either  by  fines  in  the  court  of  Star 
Chamber,  or  high  commission  courts,  or  other 
courts  of  justice,  or  that  they  should  be  farmed 
out,  or  bestowed  upon  any,  so  much  ashy  promise, 
before  judgment  given;  it  would  neither  be  pro- 
fitable nor  honourable. 

10.  Besides  mattere  of  serious  consideration, 
in  the  courts  of  princes,  there  must  be  times  for 
pastimes  and  disports:  when  there  is  a  queen 
and  ladies  of  honour  attending  her,  there  must 
sometimes  be  masques,  and  revels,  and  interludes ; 
and  when  there  is  no  queen,  or  princess,  as  now ; 
yet  at  festivals,  and  for  entertainment  of  strangere, 
or  upon  such  occasions,  they  may  be  fit  also :  yet 
care  would  be  taken,  that  in  such  cases  they  be 
set  off  more  with  wit  and  activity  than  with  cost- 
ly and  wasteful  expenses. 

11.  But  for  the  king  and  prince,  and  the  lords 
and  chivalry  of  the  court,  I  rather  commend,  in 
their  turns  and  seasons,  the  riding  of  the  great 
boree,  the  tilts,  the  barriere,  tennis,  and  hunting, 
which  are  more  for  the  health  and  strength  of 
those  who  exercise  them,  than  in  an  effeminate 
way  to  please  themselves  and  othan. 


And  now  Uie  prince  groweth  up  fast  to  be  i^ 
man, and  is  of  a  sweet  and  excellent  disposition;, 
it  would  be  an  irreparable  stain  and  dishonofv 
upon  you,  having  that  access  unto  him,  if  you 
should  mislead  him,  or  suffer  him  to  be  misled  by 
any  loose  or  flattering  parasites ;  the  whole  king- 
dom hath  a  deep  interest  in  his  virtuous  educa- 
tion ;  and  if  you,  keeping  that  distance  which  la 
fit,  do  humbly  interpose  yourself,  in  such  a  cnor 
he  will  one  day  give  you  thanks  for  it. . 

13.  Yet  dice  and  cards  may  sometimes  be  used^ 
for  recreation,  when  field-sports  cannot  be  had; 
but  not  to  use  it  as  a  mean  to  spend  the  time». 
much  less  to  misspend  the  thrift  of  the  gam»> 
store. 

Sir,  I  shall  trouble  you  no  longer ;  I  have  nil^ 
over  these  things  as  I  firet  propounded  themi 
please  you  to  make  use  of  them,  or  any  of  thei% 
as  you  shall  see  occasion ;  or  to  lay  them  by,  aa- 
you  shall  think  best,  and  to  add  to  theniy  as  jn^ 
daily  may,  out  of  your  experience. 

I  must  be  bold,  again,  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
your  present  condition;  you  are  in  the  quality  of 
a  sentinel ;  if  you  sleep,  or  neglect  your  charge, 
you  are  an  undone  man,  and  you  may  fall  mooh 
faster  than  you  have  risen. 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  mind  you  of» 
which  neariy  concerns  yourself;  you  serve  a  great 
and  gracious  master,  and  there  is  a  most  hopefol 
young  prince,  whom  you  must  not  desert;  it  be- 
hooves you  to  carry  youreelf  wisely  and  evenly 
between  them  both :  adore  not  so  the  rising  soa^ 
that  you  forget  the  father,  who  raised  you  to  this 
height;  nor  be  you  so  obsequious  to  tbe  father, 
that  you  give  just  cause  to  the  son  to  suspect  tliat 
you  neglect  him ;  but  carry  youreelf  with  that 
judgment,  as,  if  it  be  possible,  may  please  and 
content  them  both ;  which,  truly,  I  believe,  will 
be  no  hard  matter  for  you  to  do :  so  may  you  live 
long  beloved  of  both. 

[If  you  find  in  these  or  any  other  your  obser- 
vations, which  doubtless  are  much  better  than 
these  loose  collections,  any  thing  which  yoa 
would  have  either  the  father  or  the  son  to  take  t» 
heart,  an  admonition  from  a  dead  author,  or  a 
caveat  from  an  impartial  pen,  whose  aim  neither 
was  nor  can  be  taken  to  be  at  any  particular  by 
design,  will  prevail  more  and  take  better  impres- 
sion than  a  downright  advice;  which  perhaps 
may  be  mistaken  as  if  it  were  spoken  magista- 
rially. 

Thus  may  you  live  long  a  happy  instrament- 
for  your  king  and  country ;  you  shall  not  be  % 
meteor  or  a  blazing  star,  but  •»  Stella  fixa  i**  happy 
here  and  more  happy  hereafter,  *«  Deus  manu  saa 
ie  duoat:'']  which  is  the  hearty  prayer  of  . 
Your  most  obliged  and  devoted  servant 
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OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

TBB  EIHS'S  ATTOKNBT  GBMKKAI, 

AGAINST    WILLIAM    TALBOT, 

A  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW  OF  IRELAND, 

f  WPOIXATIOH  nr  TBI  STAB-CHAHBEB  **  Oil  Tnirt/'  FOB  A  WBITIHO  DRDBB  Hlfl  HAWD,  WHBBBBT  TBI 
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KlLLUa  OP  BINOt  BXOOMMUNIOATBD,  WBBB  TBUB  OB  Nol  BB  ANSWBRBD,  TBAT  BB 

BBTBBBBD  BIBSBLP  UNTO  TBAT  WHICH  THB  OATHOUO  BOMAM 

CHVBOB  flBOULD  DBTBBMIHB  TBBBBOP. 

ULTIMO  DIB  TERMINI  HILARII,  UNDECIMO  JACOBI  RBQIB. 


Mr  LORM, 

1  brougbt  before  yon  the  first  sitting  of  this  term 
tile  eanse  of  daels ;  but  now  this  last  sitting  I 
Miall  bring  before  yon  a  eanse  concerning  the 
greatest  doel  which  is  in  the  Christian  world, 
"^e  duel  and  conflict  between  the  lawful  authority 
*  of  soTcreign  kings,  which  is  God*s  ordinance  for 
ihe  comfort  of  human  society,  and  the  swelling 
fMe  and  usurpation  of  the  see  of  Rome  ^Mn 
'iSmporalibus,'*  tending  altogether  to  anarchy  and 
^onfhsion.  Wherein  if  thb  pretence  in  the  Pope 
'of  Rome,  by  cartels  to  make  sovereign  princes  as 
■the  banditti,  and  to  proscribe  their  lives,  and  to 
'%9tpoee  their  kingdoms  to  prey ;  if  these  pretences, 
I  say,  and  all  persons  that  submit  ti^emselyes 
Id  that  part  of  the  Pope*s  power  in  the  least  de- 
IfTse,  be  not  by  all  possible  severity  repressed 
«id  punished,  the  state  of  Christian  kings  will 
be  no  other  than  the  ancient  torment  described  by 
the  poets  in  the  hell  of  the  heathen;  a  man  sit- 
Ung  richly  robed,  solemnly  attended,  delicious 
ftffe,  &c.,  with  a  sword  hanging  over  his  head, 
banging  by  a  small  thread,  ready  every  moment 
to  be  cut  down  by  an  accursing  and  accursed 
hand.  Surely  I  had  thought  they  had  been  the 
prerogatives  of  God  alone,  and  of  his  secret 
Judgments:  <«Solvam  cingula  regum,^'  I  will 
loosen  the  girdles  of  kings ;  or  again,  '«He  pour- 
eth  contempt  upon  princes;"  or,  <«I  will  give  a 
king  in  my  wrath,  and  take  him  away  again  in 
my  displeasure  ;**  and  the  like :  but  if  these  be 
the  claims  of  a  mortal  man,  certainly  they  are  but 
the  mysteries  of  that  person  which  *«  exalts  him- 
self above  all  that  is  called  God,  supra  omne 
quod  dicitur  Deus.'*  Note  it  well,  not  above 
God,  though  that  in  a  sense  be  true,  but  above 
«11  that  is  called  God ;  that  is,  lawM  kings  and 
OMgistrates. 


But,  my  lords,  in  this  duel  I  find  this  Talbot, 
that  is  now  before  you,  but  a  coward ;  for  he  hath 
given  ground,  he  hath  gone  backward  and  for- 
ward ;  but  in  such  a  fashion,  and  with  such 
interchange  of  repenting  and  relapsing,  as  I  can- 
not tell  whether  it  doth  extenuate  or  aggravate 
his  offence.  If  he  shall  more  publicly  in  the  face 
of  ^e  court  fall  and  settle  upon  a  right  mind,  I 
shall  be  glad  of  it;  and  he  that  would  be  against 
the  king's  mercy,  I  would  he  might  need  the 
king's  mercy:  but,  nevertheless,  the  court  will 
proceed  by  rules  of  justice. 

The  offence,  therefore,  wherewith  I  charge  this 
Talbot,  prisoner  at  the  bar,  is  this  in  brief  and  in 
effect :  That  he  hath  maintained,  and  maintaineth 
under  his  hand,  a  power  in  the  pope  for  deposing 
and  murdering  of  kings.  In  what  sort  he  doth 
this,  when  I  come  to  the  proper  and  particular 
charge,  I  will  deliver  it  in  his  own  words^  without 
pressing  or  straining. 

But  before  I  come  to  the  particular  charge  of 
this  man,  I  cannot  proceed  so  coldly ;  but  I  most 
express  unto  your  lordships  the  extreme  and  im- 
minent danger  wherein  our  dear  and  dread  sofie* 
reign  is,  and  in  him  we  all ;  nay,  all  princes  of 
both  religions,  for  it  is  a  common  cause,  do  stand 
at  this  day,  by  the  spreading  and  enforcing  of  this 
furious  and  pernicious  opinion  of  the  pope's  tem* 
poral  po#er :  which,  though  the  modest  sort  would 
blanch  wi^  the  distinction  of  '«in  ordine  ad  spt- 
ritualia,"  yet  that  is  but  an  elusion ;  for  he  that 
maketh  the  distinction,  will  also  make  the  ease. 
This  peril,  though  it  be  in  itself  notorious,  yet, 
because  there  is  a  kind  of  dulness,  and  almost  m 
lethargy  in  this  age,  give  me  leave  to  set  before 
you  two  glasses,  such  as  certainly  the  like  nefer 
met  in  one  age;  the  glass  of  France,  and  the 
glass  of  England.  In  that  of  France  the  trage* 
Sx3  889 
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dies  acted  and  executed  in  two  immediate  kings ; 
in  the  glass  of  England,  the  same,  or  more  h(mi- 
ble,  attempted  likewise  in  a  queen  and  king  im- 
mediate, bat  ending  in  a  happy  deliverance.  In 
France,  Henry  III.,  in  the  face  of  his  army,  before 
the  walls  of  Paris,  stabbed  by  a  wretched  Jaco- 
bine  Mar.  Henry  IV.,  a  prince  that  the  French 
do  surname  the  Great,  one  that  had  been  a  saviour 
and  redeemer  of  his  country  from  infinite  calami- 
ties, and  a  restorer  of  that  monarchy  to  the  ancient 
state  and  splendour,  and  prince  almost  heroical, 
except  it  be  in  the  point  of  revolt  from  religion, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  as  it  were  to  mount  on 
horseback  for  the  commanding  of  the  greatest 
forces  that  of  longtime  had  been  levied  in  France, 
this  king  likewise  stilettoed  by  a  rascal  votary, 
which  had  been  michanted  and  conjured  for  the 
purpose. 

In  England,  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  blessed  me- 
mory, a  queen  comparable  and  to  be  ranked  with 
the  greatest  kings,  oftentimes  attempted  by  like 
votaries,  Sommervile,  Parry,  Savage,  and  others, 
but  still  protected  by  the  watchman  that  slum- 
bereth  not.  Again,  our  excellent  sovereigrn.  King 
James,  the  sweetness  and  clemency  of  whose 
nature  were  enough  to  quench  and  mortify  all  ma- 
lignity, and  a  king  shielded  and  supported  by  pos- 
terity ;  yet  this  king  in  the  chair  of  Majesty,  his 
vine  and  olive  branches  about  him,  attended  by 
his  nobles  and  third  estate  in  parliament ;  ready, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
particular  doomsday,  to  have  been  brought  to 
ashes,  dispersed  to  the  four  winds.  I  noted  the 
last  day,  my  lord  chief  justice,  when  he  spake  of 
this  powder  treason,  he  laboured  for  words,  though 
'  they  came  from  him  with  great  efficacy,  yet  he 
truly  confessed,  and  so  must  all  men,  Uiat  that 
treason  is  above  the  charge  and  report  of  any 
words  whatsoever. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  cannot  let  pass,  but  in 
these  glasses  which  I  spake  of,  besides  the 
facts  themselves  and  danger,  to  show  you  two 
things;  the  one,  the  ways  of  God  Almighty, 
which  tumeth  the  sword  of  Rome  upon  the 
kings  that  are  the  vassals  of  Rome,  and  over 
them  gives  it  power;  but  protecteth  those  kings 
which  have  not  accepted  the  yoke  of  his  tyran- 
ny, from  the  effects  of  his  malice;  the  other, 
that,  as  I  said  at  first,  this  is  a  common  cause 
of  princes;  it  involveth  kings  of  both  religions ; 
and  therefore  his  majesty  did  most  worthily 
and  prudently  ring  out  the  alarm-bell,  to  awake 
all  other  princes  to  think  of  it  seriously,  and 
in  time.  But  this  is  a  miserable  case  the 
while,  that  these  Roman  soldiers,  do  either  thrust 
the  spear  into  the  sides  of  God's  anointed,  or  at 
least  they  crown  them  with  thorns;  that  is, 
piercing  and  pricking  cares  and  fears,  that  they 
can  never  be  quiet  or  secure  of  their  lives  or 
states.  And  as  this  peril  is  common  to  princes 
of  both  religions,  so  princes  of  both  religions  have 


been  likewise  equally  sensible  of  every  injni7 
that  touched  their  temporals. 

Thuanus  reports  in  his  story,  that  when  tfa» 
realm  of  France  was  interdicted  by  the  violent 
proceedings  of  Pope  Julius  the  Second,  the  king^ 
otherwise  noted  for  a  moderate  prince,  caused 
coins  of  gold  to  be  stamped  with  his  own  image, 
and  this  superscription,  **•  Perdam  nomen  Baby-^ 
lonis  e  terra."  Of  which  Thuanus  saith,  himself 
had  seen  divers  pieces  thereof.  So  as  this  Catho* 
lie  king  was  so  much  incensed  at  that  time,  in 
respect  of  ^e  pope's  usurpation,  as  he  did  apply 
Babylon  to  Rome.  Charles  the  Fifth,  empeier^ 
who  was  accounted  one  of  the  pope's  best  sons, 
yet  proceeded  in  matter  temporal  towards  Pope 
Clement  with  strange  rigour:  never  regarding 
the  pontificality,  but  kept  him  prisoner  thirteen 
months  in  a  pestilent  prison;  and  was  hardly 
dissuaded  by  his  council  from  having  sent  him 
captive  into  Spain;  and  made  sport  with  the 
threats  of  Frosberg  the  German,  who  wore  a  silk 
rope  under  his  cassock,  which  he  would  show  in 
all  companies ;  telling  them  that  he  carried  it  to 
strangle  the  pope  with  his  own  hands.  As  for 
Philip  the  Fair,  it  is  the  ordinary  es^ample,  how 
he  brought  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth  to  an  igno- 
minious end,  dying  mad  and  enraged ;  and  how 
he  styled  his  rescript  to  the  pope's  bull,  whereby 
he  challenged  his  temporals,  ^^  Sciat  (atuitas  ves- 
tra,"  not  your  beatitude,  but  your  stultitnde ;  a 
style  worthy  to  be  continued  in  the  like  cases ;  for 
certainly  that  claim  is  mere  folly  and  fury.  As 
for  native  examples,  here  it  is  too  long  a  field  to 
enter  into  them.  Never  kings  of  any  nation  kept 
the  partition-wall  between  temporal  and  spiritual 
better  in  times  of  greatest  superetition :  I  report 
me  to  King  Edward  L,  that  set  up  so  many 
crosses,  and  yet  crossed  that  part  of  the  pope's 
jurisdiction,  no  man  more  strongly.  But  these 
things  have  passed  better  pens  and  speecbea: 
here  I  end  them. 

But  now  to  come  to  the  particular  charge  of 
this  man,  I  must  inform  your  lordships  the  occa- 
sion and  nature  of  this  offence :  There  hath  been 
published  lately  to  the  world  a  work  of  Su»res, 
a  Portuguese,  a  professor  in  the  univeraity  of 
Coimbra,  a  confident  and  daring  writer,  such  a 
one  as  TuUy  describes  in  derision;  '•  nihil  tarn 
verens,  quam  ne  dubitare  aliqua  de  re  videretur  :'* 
one  that  feare  nothing  but  this,  lest  he  should 
seem  to  doubt  of  any  thing.  A  fellow  that  thinks 
with  his  magistrality  and  goosequill  to  give  laws 
and  menages  to  crowns  and  sceptres.  In  this 
man's  writing  this  doctrine  of  deposing  or  mur- 
dering kings,  seems  to  come  to  a  higher  elevation 
than  heretofore ;  and  it  is  more  arted  and  posi- 
tived  than  in  othere.  For  in  the  passage  which 
your  lordships  shall  hear  read  anon,  I  find  three 
assertions  which  run  not  in  the  vulgar  track,  but 
are  such  as  wherewith  men's  ears,  as  I  suppose,, 
are  not  much  acquainted ;  whereof  the  first  is^ 
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That  ike  pope  hath  a  superiority  over  kings,  as 
sobjeots,  to  depose  them ;  not  only  for  spiritoal 
crimes,  as  heresy  and  schism,  but  for  faults  of  a 
temporal  nature ;  forasmuch  as  a  tyrannical  go- 
▼emment  tendeth  OTor  to  the  destruction  of  souls. 
So,  by  this  position,  kings  of  either  religion  are 
alike  comprehended,  and  none  exempted.  The 
second,  that  after  a  sentence  given  by  the  pope, 
this  writer  hath  defined  of  a  series,  or  succession, 
m  substitution  of  hangmen,  or  '<  bourreaux,'*  to 
be  sure,  lest  an  executioner  should  fiul.  For  he 
saith.  That  when  a  king  is  sentenced  by  the  pope 
to  deprivation  or  death,  the  executioner,  who  is 
first  in  place,  is  he  to  whom  the  pope  shall  com- 
mit the  authority,  which  may  be  a  foreign  prince, 
It  may  be  a  particular  subject,  it  may  be  general, 
to  the  first  undertaker.  But  if  there  be  no  direc- 
tion or  assignation  in  tiie  sentence  special  or 
general,  then,  ^^  de  jure,*'  it  appertains  to  the  next 
successor,  a  natural  and  pious  opinion ;  for  com- 
monly they  are  sons,  or  brothers,  or  near  of  kin, 
all  is  one ;  so  as  the  successor  be  apparent ;  and 
also  that  he  be  a  Catholic.  But,  if  he  be  doubt- 
ful, or  that  he  be  no  Catholic,  then  it  devolves  to 
the  commonalty  of  the  kingdom ;  so  as  he  will  be 
sure  to  have  it  done  by  one  minister  or  other. 
The  fikiid  is,  he  distinguisheth  of  two  kinds  of 
tyrants,  a  tyrant  in  title,  and  a  tyrant  in  regi- 
ment; the  tyrant  in  regiment  cannot  be  resisted 
or  killed  without  a  sentence  precedent  by  the 
pope ;  but  a  ^rant  in  title  may  be  killed  by  any 
private  man  whatsoever.  By  which  doctrine  he 
hath  put  the  judgment  of  kings*  titles,  which  I 
will  undertake,  are  never  so  dean,  but  that  some 
vain  quarrel  or  exception  may  be  made  unto  them, 
upon  the  fancy  of  every  private  man ;  and  also 
couples  ^e  judgment  and  execution  together,  that 
he  may  judge  him  by  a  blow,  without  any  other 
sentence. 

Your  lordships  see  what  monstrous  opinions 
these  are,  and  how  botii  these  beasts,  the  beast 
with  seven  heads,  and  the  beast  with  many  heads, 
pope  and  people,  are  at  once  let  in,  and  set  upon 
the  sacred  peraons  of  kings. 

Now,  to  go  on  with  the  narrative ;  there  was 
an  extract  made  of  certain  sentences  and  portions 
of  this  book,  being  of  this  nature  that  I  have  set 
forth,  by  a  great  prelate  and  counsellor,  upon  a 
just  occasion;  and  there  being  some  hoUowness 
and  hesitation  in  these  mattere,  wherein  it  is  a 
thing  impious  to  doubt,  discovered  and  perceived 
in  Talbot;  he  was  asked  his  opinion  concerning 
these  assertions,  in  the  presence  of  the  best ;  and 
afterwards  they  were  delivered  to  him,  that  upon 
advice,  and  »«sedato  animo,*'  he  might  declare 
him^ir.  Whereupon,  under  his  hand,  he  sub- 
scribes thus : 

May  it  please  your  honourable  good  lordships : 
Concerning  this  doctrine  of  Suarez,  I  do  perceive, 
by  what  I  have  read  in  this  book,  that  the  same 


doth  concern  matter  of  faith,  the  controversy 
growing  upon  exposition  of  Scriptures  and  coun- 
cils, wherein,  being  ignorant  and  not  studied,  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  judge;  but  I  do  submit 
my  opinion  therein  to  the  judgment  of  the  Catholic 
Roman  church,  as  in  all  other  points  concerning 
faith  I  do.  And  for  matter  concerning  my  loyalty, 
I  do  acknowledge  my  sovereigrn  liege  lord.  King 
James,  to  be  lawful  and  undoubted  king  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland; 
and  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  his 
highness  during  my  life.      William  Talbot. 

My  lords,  upon  these  words  I  conceive  Talbot 
hath  committed  a  great  offence,  and  such  a  one, 
as,  if  he  had  entered  into  a  voluntary  and  malicious 
publication  of  the  like  vnriting,  it  would  have 
been  too  great  an  ofience  for  the  capacity  of  this 
court.  But  because  it  grew  by  a  question  asked 
by  a  council  of  estate,  and  so  rather  seemeth,  in  a 
favourable  construction,  to  proceed  from  a  kind 
of  submission  to  answer,  than  from  any  malicious 
or  insolent  will ;  it  was  fit,  according  to  the  cle- 
mency of  these  times,  to  proceed  in  this  manner 
before  your  lordships :  and,  yet,  let  the  hearers 
take  these  things  right ;  for,  certainly,  if  a  man  be 
required  by  the  council  to  deliver  his  opinion 
whether  King  James  be  king  or  no?  and  he  deli- 
ver his  opinion  that  he  is  not,  this  is  high  treason : 
but,  I  do  not  say  that  these  words  amount  to  that ; 
&nd,  therefore,  let  me  open  &em  truly  to  your 
lordships,  and  therein  open  also  the  underatanding 
of  the  offender  himself,  how  hi  they  reach. 

My  lords,  a  man's  allegiance  must  be  independ- 
ent and  certain,  and  not  dependent  and  condi- 
tional. Elizabeth  Barton,  that  was  called  the 
holy  maid  of  Kent,  affirmed,  that  if  King  Henry 
VIII.  did  not  take  Catharine  of  Spain  again  ta 
his  wife  within  a  twelvemonth,  he  should  be  no 
king:  and  this  was  treason.  For  though  this 
act  be  contingent  and  future,  yet  the  preparing  of 
the  treason  is  present. 

And,  in  like  manner,  if  a  man  should  volunta- 
rily publish  or  maintain,  that  whensoever  a  bull 
of  deprivation  shall  come  forth  against  the  king, 
that  from  thenceforth  he  is  no  longer  king;  this 
is  of  like  nature.  But  with  this  I  do  not  charge 
you  neither;  but  this  is  the  true  latitude  of  your 
words,  That  if  the  doctrine  touching  the  killing 
of  kings  be  matter  of  faith,  then  you  submit 
yourself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Catholic  Roman 
church :  so  as  now,  to  do  you  right,  your  alle- 
giance doth  not  depend  simply  upon  a  sentence 
of  the  pope's  deprivation  against  the  king;  but 
upon  another  point  also,  if  those  doctrines  be 
already,  or  shtdl  be  declared  to  be  matter  of 
faith.  But,  my  lords,  there  is  liule  won  in  this : 
there  may  be  some  difierence  to  the  guilt  of  the 
party,  but  there  is  little  to  the  danger  of  Uie 
king.  For  the  same  Pope  of  Rome  may,  with 
the  same  breath,  declare  both.    So  as  still,  upon 
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the  matter,  the  Idttg  is  made  bat  teaant  at  will 
of  his  life  and  kingdom ;  and  the  allegiance  of 
his  aabjects  is  pinned  upon  the  pope's  acts. 
And,  certainly,  it  is  time  to  stop  the  cnnent  of 
this  opinion  of  acknowledgment  of  the  pope's 
power «« in  temporalibas  ;'*  or  else  it  wUl  sap  and 
supplant  the  seat  of  kin^.  And  let  it  not  be 
mistaken,  that  Mr.  Talbot's  offence  shoald  be  no 
more  than  the  refasing  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Tot  it  is  one  thing  to  be  silmit,  and  another  thing 
to  affirm.  As  for  the  point  of  matter  of  faith, 
or  not  of  faith,  to  tell  yom  lordships  plain,  it 
woold  astonish  a  roan  to  see  the  gulf  of  this  im- 
plied belief.  Is  nothing  excepted  from  it?  If  a 
man  shoold  ask  Mr.  Talbot,  Whether  he  do  con- 
demn murder,  or  adultery,  or  rape,  or  the  doctrine 
of  Mahomet,  or  of  Arias,  instead  of  8aarez  ? 
Mast  the  answer  be  with  this  exception,  that  if 
the  question  concern  matter  of  faith,  as  no 
question  it  doth,  for  the  moral  law  is  matter  of 
faith,  that  therein  he  will  submit  himself  to 
what  the  church  shall  detenninet  And,  no 
^oabHf  the  murder  of  princes  is  more  than  simple 


murder.  But,  to  conclude,  Tribot,  I  will  do  you 
this  right,  and  I  will  not  be  reserred  in  thm,  but 
to  declare  that  diat  is  true;  tiiat  you  oaiue  after- 
wards to  a  better  mind ;  wherein  if  you  had  been 
constant,  the  king,  out  of  his  great  goodness, 
was  resolTsd  not  to  hare  proceeded  with  you  in 
course  of  jusUce;  but  then  again  yoo  started 
aside  like  a  broken  bow.  So  that  by  year  Taricty 
and  raoillation  you  lost  the  acceptable  time  of 
the  first  grace,  which  was  not  to  have  con- 
Tented  you. 

Nay,  I  will  go  farther  with  you :  your  last  wA" 
mission  I  oonceiTe  to  be  satisfactory  and  com- 
plete; but  then  it  was  too  late;  the  king's  honour 
was  upon  it;  it  was  published  and  a  day  ap-. 
pointed  for  hearing;  yet  what  preparation  that 
may  be  to  the  second  grace  of  pardon,  that  I 
know  not:  but  I  know  my  lords,  out  of  their 
accustomed  farour,  will  admit  you  not  only  to 
your  defence  concerning  that  that  hath  been 
charged;  but  to  extenuate  your  fault  by  any 
submission  tiiat  now  God  shall  put  ilkto  your 
mind  to  make. 
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«1. 
THEOLOGICAL  TRACTS. 

Archbishop  Tenison's  Baconiana  contains  the  following  passage :  <«  Last  of  all,  for  his  lordship's 
writings  upon  pious  subjects,  though  for  the  nature  of  the  argument,  they  deserve  the  first  place,  yet 
they  being  but  few,  and  there  appearing  nothing  so  extraordinary  in  the  composure  of  them,  as  is 
found  in  his  lordship's  other  labours,  they  have  not  obtained  an  earlier  mention.  They  are  only 
these :  «<  His  Confession  of  Faith,  written  by  himself  in  English,  and  turned  into  Latin  by  Dr. 
Rawley,^  the  questions  about  a  Holy  War,  and  the  Prayers  in  these  Remains,*  and  a  translation 
of  certain  of  David's  Psalms  into  English  verse.  With  this  last  pious  exercise  he  diverted  himself 
in  the  time  of  his  sickness,  in  the  year  twenty-five.  When  he  sent  it  abroad  into  the  world,  he  made 
a  dedication  of  it  to  his  good  friend,  Mr.  George  Herbert,  for  he  judged  the  argument  to  be  suitable 
to  him,  in  his  double  quality  of  a  divine  and  a  poet." 

In  the  life  of  Lord  Bacon,  by  Dr.  Rawley, «« his  lordship's  first  and  last  chaplain,"  as  he  always 
proudly  entities  himself,  there  is  the  following  passage :  «« This  lord  was  religious ;  for  though  the 
world  be  apt  to  suspect  and  prejudge  great  wits  and  politics  to  have  somewhat  of  the  atheist,  yet  he 
was  conversant  with  God,  as  appeareth  by  several  passages  throughout  the  whole  current  of  his 
writings ;  otherwise  he  should  have  crossed  his  own  principles,  which  were,  'that  a  littie  philosophy 
maketh  men  apt  to  forget  God,  as  attributing  too  much  to  second  causes ;  but  depth  of  philosophy 
bringeth  men  back  to  God  again.'  Now  I  am  sure  there  is  no  man  will  deny  him,  or  account  other- 
wise of  him,  but  to  have  him  been  a  deep  philosopher.  And  not  only  so,  but  he  was  able  to  render  n 
reason  of  the  hope  which  was  in  him,  which  that  writing  of  his,  of  the  confession  of  the  faith,  doth  abun- 
dantiy  testify.  He  repaired  frequentiy,  when  his  health  would  permit  him,  to  the  service  of  the 
church,  to  hear  sermons ;  to  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  blessed  body  and  blood  of 
Christ;  and  died  in  the  true  faith  established  in  the  Church  of  England." 

The  passage  to  which  Dr.  Rawley  alludes,  is  in  the  '^  Advancement  of  Learning,"  where  he  says. 
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Mit  is  an  assured  troth,  and  a  conclusion  of  experience,  that  a  little  or  saperficial  knowledge  of~ 
philosophy  may  incline  the  mind  of  man  to  atheism,  bat  a  farther  proceeding  therein  doth  bring  tfaft- 
mind  back  again  to  religion ,  for  in  the  entrance  of  philosophy,  when  the  second  causes,  which  are 
next  unto  the  senses,  do  offer  themselves  to  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may  induce^ 
some  oblivion  of  the  highest  cause;  but  when  a  man  passath  on  farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of 
causes,  and  the  works  of  Providence,  then,  according  to  the  allegory  of  the  poets,  he  will  easily  be- 
lieve that  the  highest  link  of  nature's  chain  must  needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair.    To  con- 
clude, therefore,  let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety,  or  an  ill-applied  moderation,  think 
or  maintain,  that  a  man  can  searoh  too  far,  or  be  too  well  studied  in  the  book  of  God's  word,  or  the 
book  of  God's  works— divinity  or  philosophy."  The  same  sentiment,  and  almost  the  same  words,  may 
be  found  in  his  «« Meditations  on  Atheism,"  in  the  «« Meditationes  Sacre,"  and  in  his  «« Essay  on 
Atheism"  in  his  Essays.* 

The  several  passages  throughout  the  current  of  his  writings,  in  which  it  appean  that  Lord  Bacon 
was  oonversant  with  God,  it  would  not,  I  fear,  be  proper  for  me  in  this  place  to  do  more  than  enumerate, 
niey  may  be  found  in  two  volumes,  entitl^,  ««Le  Christianisme  de  Francois  Bacon,"'  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  work  of  Lord  Bacon's,  in  which  his  rriigious  sentiments  may  not  be  discovered.  Amongst 
bis  minor  productions,  they  may  be  seen;  in  the  «« Meditationes  Sacr»;"  in  the  «« Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients;"  in  the  Fables  of  Pan,  of  Prometheus,  of  Pentheus,  and  of  Cupid  :  in  various  parts  of 
the  Essays,  but  particulariy  in  the  Essay  on  Atheism  and  Goodness  of  Nature,  in  the «« New  AUantis,** 
an  imagiaaiy  college  amongst  a  Christian  people,  full  of  piety  and  humanity,  whose  prayer  is— 
M  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  thou  hast  vouchsafed  of  thy  grace,  to  those  of  our  order,  to  know 
thy  work  of  creation,  and  the  secrets  of  them ;  and  to  discern,  as  iar  as  appertaineth  to  the  general 
tions  of  men,  between  divine  miracles,  works  of  nature,  works  of  art,  and  impostures  and  illusions 
of  all  sorts.  I  do  here  acknowledge  and  testify  before  this  people,  that  the  thing  whidi  we  now  see 
before  our  eyes,  is  thy  finger,  and  a  troe  miracle ;  and  forasmuch  as  we  learn  in  our  bo<^  that  thoa 
never  workest  miracles,  but  to  a  divine  and  excellent  end,  for  the  laws  of  nature  are  ^ne  own  laws* 
and  thou  exceedest  them  not  but  upon  great  cause,  we  most  humbly  beseech  thee  to  prosper  this  great 
sign,  and  to  give  us  the  interpretation  and  use  of  it  in  meroy ;  which  thou  dost  in  some  part  secredy 
promise  by  sending  it  unto  us;"  and  the  conditions  of  entities*  in  the  Baeoniana,  thus  oonelndss: 
<«  TU$  it  ihe  Farm  and  Rule  of  our  Alphabet,  May  God,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Renewer  of  the 
Universe,  protect  and  govern  this  work,  both  in  its  ateent  to  his  glory,  and  in  iu  de^eerU  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  for  the  sake  of  his  merey  and  good  will  to  men  though  his  only  Son  [Immanuel]  Gotf- 
iin(A-ta." 

These  sentiments  are  not  confined  to  the  minor  productions  of  Lord  Bacon,  but  pervade  all  his 
works.  They  may  be  seen  in  his  tract,— «<  De  principiis  atque  originibus  secundum  fiibulas  Cupidinis  • 
et  Coeli :  sive  Parraenidis  et  Telesii,  et  prccipue  Democriti  pUlosophia,  tractata  in  fabula."  The 
introduction  to  his  «  Historia  Naturalis  et  Experimentalis,  Que  est  InttauraUoms  magtus  pare  tertia," 
concludes  thus :  «« Deus  Univerei  Conditor,  conservator.  Instaurator,  hoc  opus,  et  in  ascensione  ad 
Gloriam  suam,  et  in  descensione  ad  bonum  humanum,  pro  suft  erga  Homines,  Benevolentift,  et  Miseri- 
cordiA,  protegat  et  regat,  per  Filium  suum  unicum,  Nobiscum  Deum."*  And  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  preface  to  the  Instauration  he  says,  <«  Neque  enim  hoc  siverit  Deus,  ut  phantasie  nostre  somniom  • 
pro  exemplari  mundi  edamus :  sed  potius  benigne  faveat,  ut  apocalypsim,  ac  veram  visionem  v^Ugi- 
orum  et  sigilloram  Creatoris  supercreaturas,  scribamus.  Itaque  tu,  Pater,  qui  lucem  visibilem  primi- 
tias  creatune  dedisti,  et  lucem  intellectualem  ad  fastigium  operum  tuorum  in  faciem  hominis  inspirasti ; 
opus  hoc,  quod  a  tua  bonitate  profectum,  tuam  gloriam  repetit,  tuere  et  rege.  Tu,  postquam  conver- 
sus  es  ad  spectandum  opera,  que  fecerunt  manus  tuie,  vidisti  quod  omnia  essent  bona  valde ;  et  re- 
quievisti.  At  homo,  convereus  ad  opera,  qus  fecerant  manus  suae,  vidit  quod  omnia  essent  vanitas 
et  vexatio  spiritus ;  nee  uUo  mode  requievit.  Quare  si  in  operibus  tuis  sudabimus,  facies  nos  visio- 
nis  tuae  et  sabbati  tui  participes.  Supplices  petimus,  ut  haec  mens  nobis  conslet :  utque  novis  eleemo- 
synis  per  manus  nostras  et  aliorum,  quibus  eandem  mentem  largieris,  familiam  humanam  dotatam 
Telis."* 

1  Tlk*  following  limilar  sentiment  it  in  the  general  corollary  to  Hame*i  Essays :  **  Though  tbe  stupidity  of  men,  barbarovt 
and  un  instructed,  be  so  great,  that  they  may  not  see  a  sovereign  Author  in  the  more  obrious  works  of  nature,  to  which 
they  axe  so  imich  flimlliarixed ;  yet  it  scarce  seems  possiMe,  that  any  on^  of  good  undersUnding  should  reject  that  Idea, 
when  once  it  is  suggested  to  liim.  ▲  purpose,  an  Intention,  a  design  is  evident  in  every  thing ;  and  when  our  comprehension 
is  so  fkr  enlarged  as  to  contemplate  the  first  rise  of  this  visible  system,  we  must  adopt,  with  the  strongest  conviction,  tlie 
idea  of  some  intelligent  cause  or  Author." 

3  Published  at  Paris,  An.  Vn. 

*  Baconiana,  01. 

*  May  God  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Restorer  of  the  universe,  out  of  his  kindness  and  compassion  towards  mankind 
protect  and  govern  this  work,  both  wheta  ascending  towards  his  glory,  and  descending  to  the  improvement  of  man,  through 
Us  only  son,  Oo4  wUk  tu. 

'  May  thou,  therefore,  O  Fftther,  who  gavest  the  light  of  vision  as  the  first-fhilts  of  the  creation,  and  hast  inspired  the- 
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The  Treatise  «  De  Angmentis  Scientiaram,^*  abounds  with  religious  sentiments,  and  contains  twc 
tratts,  one  upon  natnraly^  the  other  upon  inspired  divinity,  «*^e  Sabbath  and  port  of  all  men's 
labours.''*  In  the  Novum  Organum^  under  the  head  of  Instances  of  Divorce,'  there  is  the  following 
observation :  **  Atque  in  radiis  optids,  et  sonis,  et  calore,  et  aliis  nonnuUis  operantibus  ad  distans, 
probabile  est  media  torpora  disponi  et  alterari :  ed  magls,  qudd  requiratur  medium  qualificatum  ad 
deferendum  operationem  talem.  At  magnetica  ilia  sive  Coitua  virtus  admittit  media  tanquam  adia- 
phora,  nee  impeditur  virtus  in  omnigeno  medio.  Quod  si  nil  rei  habeat  virtus  ilia  aut  actio  cum 
eorpore  medio,  sequitur  quod  sit  virtus  aut  actio  naturalis  ad  tempus  nonnullum,  et  in  loco  nonnuUOf 
snbsistens  sine  corpore :  cum  neque  subsistat  in  corporibus  terminantibus,  nee  in  mediis.  Quare 
actio  magnetica  poterit  esse  instantia  diuortii  ciroa  naturam  corpoream,  et  actionem  naturalem.  Cut 
hoe  adjid  potest  tanquam  corollarium  aut  lucrum  non  pretermittendum :  viz.  qu6d  etiam  secundihm 
sensum  philosophanti  sumi  possit  probatio,  qu6d  sint  entia  et  substantis  separate  et  incorpores. 
8i  enim  virtus  et  actio  naturalis,  emanans  k  corpore,  subsistere  possit  aliquo  tempore,  et  aliquo  loco, 
omnind  sine  corpore ;  propd  est  ut  possit  etiam  emanare  in  origine  suA  k  substantia  incorporeft.  Vide- 
tor  enim  non  minus  requiri  nature  corporea  ad  actionem  naturalem  sustentandam  et  deuehendam,  quam 
ad  exeitandam  aut  generandam."* 

Such  are  specimens  of  Lord  Bacon's  religious  sentiments,  which  may  be  found  in  different  parts 
of  his  worics;  but  they  are  not  confined  to  his  intended  publications.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  MaUiew, 
imprisoned  for  religion,  he  says,  « I  pray  God,  that  underetandeth  us  all  better  than  we  understand 
one  another,  contain  you,  even  as  I  hope  he  will,  at  the  least,  within  the  bounds  of  loyalty  to  his 
majesty,  and  natural  piety  towards  your  country.  And  I  entreat  you  much,  sometimes  to  meditate 
upon  the  extreme  effects  of  superstition  in  this  last  powder  treason :  fit  to  be  tabled  and  pictured  in 
tfie  chambere  of  meditation,  as  another  hell  above  the  g]:ound :  and  well  justifying  the  censure  of  the 
heathen,  that  superstition  is  far  worse  than  atheism ;  by  how  much  it  is  less  evil  to  have  no  opinion 
of  God  at  all,  than  such  as  is  impious  towards  his  divine  majesty  and  goodness.  Good  Mr.  Mathew, 
receive  yourself  back  from  these  courses  of  perdition.  'Willing  to  have  written  a  great  deal  more,  I 
continue,"  etc.  In  the  decline  of  his  life,  in  his  letter*  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  says, 
«•  Amongst  consolations,  it  is  not  the  least  to  represent  to  a  man's  self  like  examples  of  calamity  in 
others.  For  examples  give  a  quicker  impression  than  arguments ;  and,  besides,  they  certify  us,  that 
which  the  Scripture  also  tendereth  for  satisfaction ;  '« that  no  new  thing  is  happened  unto  us."  "  In 
ibis  kind  of  consolation  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  myself,  .though,  as  a  Christian^  I  have  tasted, 
through  God's  great  goodness,  of  higher  remedies ;"  and  his  last  will  thus  begins :  *<  Firet,  I  be- 
queath my  soul  and  body  into  the  hands  of  God,  by  the  blessed  oblation  of  my  Saviour;  the  one  at 
ike  time  of  my  dissolution,  the  other  at  the  time  of  my  resunection.  For  my  burial,  I  desire  it  may 
be  in  St.  Michael's  church,  near  St.  Alban's :  there  was  my  mother  buried,and  it  is  the  parish  church 
of  my  mansion-house  of  Gorhambuiy,  and  it  is  the  only  Christian  church  within  the  walls  of  Old 
Verulam." 

eoanteiuiiice  of  man  wHIi  the  liglit  of  the  anderitaiuilng  u  the  eompletkni  of  thy  worin,  guard  and  direct  this  work, 
whieh  proceeding  flt>m  thy  bounty,  aeeke  In  return  thy  glory.  When  thou  tumedit  to  look  upon  the  works  of  thy  handa, 
thou  aaweat  that  all  were  very  good  and  dldat  reet.  But  man,  when  he  turned  towarde  the  worka  of  hie  handa,  saw  tkat 
ttiey  were  all  vanity  and  vezatfon  of  iplrtt,  and  had  no  reet.  Wherefore,  if  we  labour  in  thy  works,  thou  wilt  make  us 
parUkers  of  that  which  thou  beholdett,  and  of  thy  sabbath.  We  humbly  pray  that  our  present  disposttfon  may  eonttoue 
trm,  and  that  thou  mayest  be  willing  to  endow  thy  flunlly  of  mankind  with  new  gifts,  through  our  hands,  and  the  hands  of 
tliose  to  whom  thou  wilt  accord  the  same  dispositk>n. 

'  Book  3,  c.  3,  of  the  Treatise  De  Augmentls,  and  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  page  174. 

3  Book  ix.  ft,  of  the  Treatise  De  Augmentls. 

•  Instance,  37. 

<  Of  the  conclusion  of  this  passage  I  subjoin  two  translattons,  the  one  by  Dr.  Shaw,  the  other  by  my  excellent  friend,  to 
whom  1  am  indebted  for  the  translation  of  the  Jfovum  Organvm. 

SHAW*S   TBAlfSLATIOR.  MKW  TaARSLAllOlV. 

To  this  may  be  added,  by  way  of  corollary,  the  following  To  which  we  may  add  as  a  corollary  and  an  advantage 

considerable  discovery,  vis.  that  by  philosophizing,  even  not  to  be  neglected,  that  it  may  be  Uken  as  a  proof  of 
according  to  sense,  a  proof  may  be  had  of  the  existence  of  essence  and  substance  being  separate  and  incorporeal,  even 
separated  and  incorporeal  beings  and  subsUnces ;  for  if  by  those  who  philosophize  according  to  the  senses.  For  if 
natural  virtues  and  actions  flowing  f^om  a  body  may  subsist  natural  power  and  actk>n  emanating  from  a  body  can  exist 
without  a  body  for  vome  time  in  space  or  place,  It  is  possible  at  any  time  and  place  entirely  without  any  body,  it  Is  nearly 
that  such  virtues  or  actions  may  proceed  origitaally  from  a  proof  that  it  can  also  emanate  originally  from  an  incorpo- 
an  incorporeal  substance :  for  a  corporeal  nature  seems  real  substance.  For  a  corporeal  nature  appears  to  be  no 
no  less  required  to  support  and  convey,  than  to  excite  and  less  necessary  for  supporting  and  conveying  than  for  exciting 
generate  a  natural  action.  or  generating  natural  action. 

B  Thte  letter  was  publtohed  In  Letters  and  Remabis  by  Stephens,  1784,  with  the  following  note :  ''The  following  letter 
to  the  most  learned  Dr.  Andrews,  Btohop  of  Winchester,  was  written  by  my  Lord  St.  Alban,  In  the  year  109S,  and  in  the 
nature  of  a  dedication,  prefixed  before  his  dialogue,  touching  a  Holy  War ;  which  was  not  printed,  at  least  correctly,  till 
•even  years  after,  by  the  care  of  Dr.  Rawley.  But  because  it  has  been  found  amongst  his  lordship's  letters  and  other 
books,  separated  from  that  treatise,  and  chiefly,  because  it  gives  some  account  of  his  writings,  snd  behaviour  after  hif 
ledrement,  1  thought  it  very  proper  to  insert  it  in  this  place." 
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PRAYERS.^ 

Of  the  prayers  eontained  in  this  Tolome,  the  first,*  enticed,  ^  A  Prayer,  or  Psahn,  made  by  tlia 
Loffd  OhanoeUor  of  England/'  is  in  the  Resnscitatio.  The  second  prayer,  entitled, «« A  Prayer  made 
and  need  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,'^  is  in  the  Remains ;  and  the  two  remaining  prayers,  ^  The 
Student's  Prayer,''  and  ««The  Writer's  Prayer,"  are  in  the  Baeoniana. 

THE  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH, 

Of  the  authenticity  of  this  Essay  no  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  it  was  published  in  a  separate  tract 
in  1641,'  and  by  Dr.  Rawley  in  the  RemutUaUo^^  by  whom  it  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Op%muUu^  In  the  EestueikUio^  Dr.  Rawley,  in  his  address  to  the  reader,  says,  ««For 
that  treatise  of  his  lordship's,  incribed,  A  Confession  of  the  Faith,  I  haye  ranked  that,  in  the  close 
of  this  whole  volume :  thereby  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  he  was  a  master  in  divinity,  as  wdl 
as  in  philosophy  or  politics ;  and  that  he  was  versed  no  less  in  the  saving  knowledge,  than  in  the 
universal  and  adorning  knowledges :  for  though  he  composed  the  same  many  years  before  his  death, 
yet  I  thought  that  to  be  the  fittest  place,  as  the  most  acceptable  incense  unto  God  of  the  faith  where- 
in he  resigned  his  breath ;  the  crowning  of  all  his  other  perfections  and  abilities ;  and  the  best  per- 
fume of  his  name  to  the  world  after  his  deafh."  In  his  Life  he  says,  *«  He  was  able  to  render  a 
reason  of  the  hope  which  was  in  him;  which  that  writing  of  his  of  the  Confession  of  the  Faith  doth 
abundantly  testify ;"  and  in  the  address  to  the  reader,  in  the  Ojnacula^  he  says,  «<  Supererat  tandem 
scriptum  illud  Confessionis  Fidei ;  quod  auctor  ipse,  plurimis  anteobitum  annis,  idiomate  Anglicano 
concepit:  opere  pretium  mihi  visum  est  Romana  civitate  donare;  quo  non  minus  exteris,  quam 
popularibus  suis,  palam  fiat,  qua  fide  imbutus,  et  quibus  mediis  fretus,  illustrissimus  beros,  animam 
Deo  reddiderit ;  et  quod  theologicis  studiis,  eque  ac  philosophicis  et  civilibus,  cum  commodum  essetf 
vacaverit  v  Fruere  his  operibus,  et  scientiarum  antistitis  olim  Verulamii  ne  obliviscaris.    Vale." 

This  tract  is  thus  noticed  by  Archbishop  Tenison  in  the  *»  Baconiana."*  «« His  Confession  of 
Faith,"  written  by  him  in  English,  and  turned  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Rawley;  upon  which  there  was 
some  correspondence  between  Dr.  Maynwaring  and  Dr.  Rawley ,7  as  the  archbishop,  in  describing 

>  In  8lMne*i  M88.  9S,  there  ie  a  M8.  prayer. 

>  AlUiougb  tbe  firat  part  of  the  ReeuKiutIo  waa  pubUshed  by  Dr.  Rawley,  and  the  eecond  part  (which  eontahifl  this 
grayer)  was  pabltehed  in  hia  name,  and  daring  hia  life,  it  contains  matter  of  which  Lord  Racon  wai  not  the  antbor. 
Archblahop  Tenieon,  in  hie  Raeonlana,  p.  59,  spealtlog  of  the  apophthegme,  says,  **  Resides,  his  lordship  hath  receiTed  nodi 
i^Jnry  by  late  editions,  of  which  some  liave  much  enlarf  ed,  but  not  aU  enriched  the  collection*  stuffing  it  with  tales  and 
sayings,  too  inftcettous  for  a  ploughman's  chimney-comer.'*  And,  in  a  note,  he  adds,  **  Even  by  that  added  (but  not  by 
Dr.  Rawley)  to  the  Resusciutton,  Ed.  III."  I  mention  this  fkct,  not  as  intending  to  infer  that  this  prayer  was  not  **iBadt 
by  Lord  Racon,"  but  that  the  evidenee  may  be  duly  weighed.    R.  M. 

In  the  Tatter,  No.  807,  it  is,  upon  what  authority  I  know  not,  thus  mentioned:  ^'I  have  hinted  in  some  former  papers, 
that  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  men  tn  all  ages  and  countries,  particularly  In  Rome  and  Greece,  were  renowned  for  their 
piety  and  virtue.  It  is  now  my  intention  to  show,  how  those  in  our  own  nation,  that  have  been  unquestionably  the  most 
eminent  for  leaning  and  knowledge,  were  likewise  the  most  eminent  for  their  adherence  to  the  religion  of  their  country. 
I  might  produce  very  shining  examples  fh>m  among  the  clergy;  but  because  priestcraft  is  the  common  cry  of  every 
cavUling,  empty  scribbler,  1  shall  show  that  aU  the  laymen  who  have  exerted  a  more  than  ordinary  genius  in  their  writings, 
and  were  the  glory  of  theh'  times,  were  men  whose  hopes  were  filled  with  immortality,  and  the  prospect  of  ftiture  rewards; 
and  men  who  lived  in  a  dutUbl  submission  to  all  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion.  I  shall  in  this  paper  only  insuace  Sir 
Francis  Racon.  I  was  infinitely  pleased  to  find  among  the  works  of  this  extraordinary  man  a  prayer  of  his  own  composing, 
whkh,  for  the  elevation  of  thought,  and  greatness  of  expression,  seems  rather  the  devotion  of  an  angel  than  a  man.  Hia 
principal  fkult  seems  to  have  been  the  excess  of  that  virtue  which  eovera  a  multitude  of  Ihults.  This  betrayed  him  to  so 
great  an  indulgence  towards  his  servants,  who  made  a  corrupt  use  of  it,  that  it  stripped  him  of  all  those  riches  and  hoaoun 
which  a  long  series  of  merits  had  heaped  upon  him.  Rut  in  this  prayer,  at  the  same  time  that  we  find  him  prostratinc 
himself  before  the  great  merey-seat,  and  humbled  under  afllictlons,  which  at  that  time  lay  heavy  upon  him,  we  see  him 
supported  by  the  sense  of  his  integrity,  his  seal,  his  devotion,  and  his  love  to  mankind;  whiqh  give  him  a  much  higher 
figure  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  than  that  greatness  had  done  from  which  he  was  fkUen.  I  shall  beg  leave  to  wrilo 
down  the  prayer  itself;  with  the  title  with  it,  as  It  was  found  amongst  his  lordship's  papers,  written  in  his  own  liand." 

'  The  following  is  an  exact  transcript  of  the  titte  page :— "  The  Confession  of  Faith,"  written  by  8ir  Francis  Racon, 
printed  in  the  year  1641.  In  the  title  page,  there  is  a  wood  engraving  of  Sir  Francis  Racon :  It  is  a  thin  4to  of  twelve  pages, 
without  any  printer's  name.  Mr.  D'Israeli  kindly  lent  me  a  copy.  It  Is  similar,  but  not  the  same  as  the  present  copy.  Of 
the  Confession  of  Faith  there  are  various  MS8.  in  the  Rritish  Museum ;  Sloane's  SS,  S  copies ;  Harleian,  Vol.  1; 
114;  Vol.  3,  61:  Hargrove's,  page  68;  the  M88.  Rurch,  4868,  is,  1  8uspe<^  in  Lord  Racon's  own  writing,  with  his 
signature. 

<  1457. 

B  Opuscula  varia  posthuma.    Londini,  ex  oflldna,  R.  Danielis,  1658. 

*  Raconiana,  7S. 

f  The  following  is  in  the  **  Raconiana,"  p.  SOO  :— 

**  ▲  totter  written  by  Dr.  Roger  Maynwaring,  to  Dr.  Rawley  concerning  the  Lord  Racon's  Confession  of  Faith. 
«8ia, 

**I  have,  at  your  command,  surveyed  this  deep  and  devout  tract  of  your  deceased  lord,  and  send  back  a  few  aotet 
upon  it. 

**  In  page  418, 1. 5,  (of  this  volume)  are  these  words : 

**  *  I  beUeve  that  God  is  so  holy,  pure,  and  jealous,  that  It  Is  imposslbte  for  him  to  be  pleased  in  any  creature,  though  the 
work  of  his  own  hands;  so  that  neither  angel,  man,  nor  world,  could  stand, or  can  stand,  one  moment  in  his  eyes,  wttbom 
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the  letters  to  Lord  Bacon,*  says,  «<The  second  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Maynwaring  to  Dr.  Rawlej, 
concerning  his  lordship's  « Confession  of  Faith.'  This  is  that  Dr.  Maynwaring,  whose  sermon  npon 
Eccles.  Ttii.  9,  etc.,  gave  snch  high  offence,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  ^  For  some 
doctrines,  which  he  noteth  in  his  lordship's  confession,  the  reader  ooght  to  call  to  mind,  the  times 
in  which  his  lordship  wrote  them,  and  the  distaste  of  that  court  against  the  proceedings  of  BamcTelt, 
whose  state-faction  blemished  his  creed. 

Of  this  tract  there  are  yarious  MSS.*  in  the  British  Maseum,  and  one  apparently  in  Lord  Bacon's 
handwriting.'  It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  MSS.  to  haye  been  written  before  or  when  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  was  SolicitcNr  General,*  and  in  the  Remains  it  is  entitled, «« Confession  of  Faith,  written  by 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  knight,  V iscoont  St  Albans,  about  the  time  the  Solicitor  General  to  our  late  So- 
Tereign  Lord  King  James."' 

Wboldinff  the  mum  in  the  ftee  of  a  medtocor  s  and  tberefi>re  that  before  him,  wHb  wbon  ell  ChiBgi  axe  preeeaC,  the  Lmb 
of  God  WM  elate  before  eU  worlde;  witboat  which  etemel  eoeneel  of  hie,  h  wee  impoeeible  for  him  to  have  deeeended 
to  any  woric  of  ereadoii ;  but  be  ehould  hmwt  enjoyed  the  bleeeed  and  individual  eociety  of  three  penose  te  Godhead  oaly 
ftNreTer.' 

^'Thie  point  I  have  heard  some  diviaea  qneatioa,  whether  God,  without  Chriat,  did  poar  bia  Ioto  upon  the  creatarel  aad 
1  had  aonetiawe  a  dtepote  with  Dr.  Sharp*  of  year  aniveraity,  who  held  that  the  emanation  of  the  Father*!  love  to  the 
creatnre  waa  Immediate.  Hia  reason,  aaioncst  othera,  waa  taken  IhHn  that  text,  *8o  God  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  hia 
only  befotten  Son.'  Somethinf  of  that  point  I  have  written  amongat  my  papera,  which  on  the  radden  I  cannot  light  opoa. 
But  1  remember  that  I  held  the  point  in  the  negative,  and  that  St.  Austin,  in  hia  comment  on  the  fifth  chapter  to  the  Bo- 
■lane,  gathered  by  Beda,  Is  strong  that  way. 

''In  page  4IS,  line  penult,  are  these  words : 

**  'God,  by  the  reconcilement  of  the  Mediator,  turning  his  countenance  towards  his  creatures,  (though  not  te  equal  light 
and  degree,)  made  way  unto  the  dispensation  of  his  most  holy  and  secret  wiU,  whereby  some  of  his  creatures  might  stand 
and  keep  their  state;  others  might,  possibly,  Ikll,  and  be  restored;  and  others  might  (kll,  and  not  be  restored  te  their 
•sUte,  but  yet  remato  te  beteg,  although  under  wrath  and  corruption ;  all  with  respect  to  the  Mediator ;  which  is  the 
great  mystery,  and  perfect  centre  of  all  Ckxl's  ways  with  bis  creatnros ;  and  unto  which  all  his  other  works  and  wonders  do 
but  serve  and  refer.* 

'■Here  absolute  reprobation  seems  to  be  defended.  In  that  the  win  of  God  is  made  the  reason  of  the  not-restitatton  of 
•ome;  at  leastwise  his  lordship  seeme  to  say,  that  'twaa  €k>d*s  will  that  some  should  fkll,  unices  that  may  be  meant  of 
voluntas  permisslva],  (his  will  of  permission.) 

**  In  page  414,  U  10,  where  he  saith,  (amongst  the  generathnts  of  men  he  elected  a  small  flock,)  If  that  were  admitted  (of 
IkUen  men,)  it  would  not  be  amite ;  lest  any  should  conceive  that  his  lordship  had  meant,  the  decree  had  passed  on  maasa 
lacorrupta,  (on  mankind  considered  before  the  fkll.) 

<*  In  page  41ft,  1.  6, are  these  words: 

**  *  Man  made  a  total  defection  from  God,  presnmteg  to  Imagtee,  that  the  commandments  and  prohibitions  of  God  wen 
not  the  rules  of  good  and  eirilt  l>ut  that  good  and  evil  bad  their  own  princi|ries  and  begteninga.* 

**  Consider  whether  thto  be  a  rule  univeml,  that  the  commands  and  probibitions  of  God  are  the  rules  of  good  and  evil. 
Vor,  as  St.  Austin  saitb,  many  things  are  prohibiu  quia  mala  (for  that  reason  forbidden,  because  they  are  evil :)  asthoae  atea 
which  the  schools  call  speclftcal. 

**  In  page  415, 1.  antepen.  are  these  words : 

"  *  The  three  heavenly  unities  exceed  all  natural  unities.  That  is  to  say,  the  unity  of  the  three  Persons  te  Godhead,  the 
unity  of  God  and  man  te  Christ,  and  the  unity  of  Christ  and  the  church ;  tbe  Holy  Ghost  beteg  the  worker  of  both  theaa 
latter  unities ;  for  by  tbe  Holy  Ghost  was  ChriKt  incarnate,  and  quickened  te  fleah ;  and  by  the  Holy  Gboet  is  man  regenerate, 
and  quickened  in  spirit.* 

**  Here  two  of  the  unities  are  ascribed  to  tbe  Holy  Ghost.  The  first  seems  excluded ;  yet  divtees  say,  that  Spirltua 
Sanctus  Se.  amor,  Se.  vtecutem  Patris  Se.  Pilii,  (the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  love  and  the  bond  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.) 

**  In  page  410, 1. 19,  are  these  words : 

**  *  Christ  accomplished  tbe  whole  work  of  the  redemption  and  restitutton  of  man  to  a  state  superior  to  the  angels.' 

**This  (superior)  seems  to  hit  upon  that  place,  iadyyt^ot,  Luke  xx.  S6,  which  argues  but  equality.  Suarez  (De  AngaUs, 
lib.  1,  cap.  1,)  saith,  that  angels  are  superior  to  men,  quoad  gradum  tetell^ctualem,  it  quoad  immedlatam  habitationem  ad 
Deum,  (both  in  respect  of  the  degree  of  their  Intellectual  nature,  and  of  the  nearness  of  their  habiution  to  God.)  Tet  St. 
Anstte  aflrmeth,  naturam  humanam  in  Cbristo  perfectiorem  esse  angelica,  (that  the  human  nature  te  Christ  is  more  perfect 
than  the  angelical.)  Consider  of  this.  '  And  thus  fer,  not  as  a  critk,  or  corrector,  but  as  a  learner.  For, 
Corrigere,  res  est  tanto  magis  ardua,  quanto 
Magnus,  Aristarcho  major,  Homerus  erat. 

In  haste.  7our  servant.  Boon  Matmwabuio." 

*  Baconiana,  lOS. 

S  SUans,  S  copies,  83  Oat.  HmrtsSan,  vol.  %  814— vol.  3, 01.    Sto'grwe'a  p.  fiS. 

S  MSS.  Burch,  No.  4903. 

4  Sloane's,  83,  and  see  te  Bawley's  observatfons,  ante,  300,  where  he  says,  **  though  he  eompoeed  the  same  many  yean 
before  his  death,**  and  the  same  expression  Is  te  the  passage  fVom  the  Opuscula. 

ft  This  tract  was  republished  in  1797.  A  Confession  of  Faith,  written  by  the  Bight  Honourable  Prands  Bacon,  Lord 
Verulam,  republished  with  a  Prefece  on  the  Subject  of  Authority  in  Religious  Matters,  and  adapted  to  the  Exigency  of  tho 
present  Ttanes.  London,  printed  for  W.  Owen,  at  Temple-Bar,  1797, 8vo.  pp.  90,  and  in  the  second  Tolnme  of  Bntlar*a 
Bemlniscences,  recently  published,  in  page  8^,  there  is  a  letter  fhim  Dr.  Parr  conutelng  the  fi)llowteg,  **  Ton  know  thoro 
is  no  doubt  as  to  tbe  authenticity  of  the  Confession  of  Fbith,  ascribed  to  Lord  Bacon.  I  am  perplexed  whh  It.  Was  ho 
•ertousf  I  mean  serious  all  through  1  DoeshemeanltforatenUmenl  What  teference  would  Hume  have  drawn  ftoas 
it  Y*'  And  to  a  manuscript  ktedly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Barker,  the  doctor  says,  *<that  Bacon  admitted  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Is  obvious,  Arom  the  prayer  made  by  him  when  C^iancellor  of  England,  and  from  variooa  ] 
of  the  most  unequivocal  and  emphatlcal  kind  te  his  (Confession  of  Faithr 


*  Tbe  saBM,  I  thtek,  who  was  commlttod  to  the  Tower,  having  taught  Hosktea  his  aUoslon  to  the  SkiUaBVeaptn.   9m 
Boilqu.WoCtoB,p.4M.   Dr.TealiOB. 

9  L 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT  TOUCHING  THE  CONTROVERSIES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OP 

ENGLAND. 


This 
title: 


fint  poblished  in  the  year  1641,  without  the  author's  name.^     The  fi>Uowiifg  is  the 

A  Wise  and  Moderate  Diseoune, 
coDoerniiigr 
Chmch  AfiSuieSy 
As  it  was  written,  long  since,  b  j  te  &- 
moos  Aathoor  of  those  Consi- 
derations, which  seem  to 
have  some  reference 
to  this. 
Now  published  for  the  common  good. 


Imprinted  in  theyeere  1641. 

It  was  next  pablished  with  the  present  title,  in  the  Resnscitatio. 

In  this  tract  npon  Church  Controversies,  an  anangement,  although  not  formerly  declared,  mij« 
as  in  the  Sylva  Sylvamm,*  easily  be  perceiyed.*  The  method,  with  a  few  eztxtets  wdl  worthy 
the  consideration  of  ecclesiastical  controyersialists,  is  as  follows : 


§1. 
I.REUGIOUS   CONTROVERSIES  WILL    EXIST, 
AND  PARTICULARLY  IN  TIMES  OF  PEACE. 
When  the  fieiy  trial  of  psneeution  ceaaeth, 
tfaflfe  soooeededi  another  trial,  which,  as  it  were, 
bj  contrary  blasts  of  doctrine  doth  lift  and  winnow 
men's  fidth. 


n.  NATURE  OF  RELIGIOUS  CONTBOVERSISS. 

I.  High  nature. 

Thehighmyateriesofftith 41t 

The  great  parts  of  the  wonhip  of  God. ....    Hk 

3.  Minor  nature,  ceremonies,  and  things  indi^ 
fenotfOr  those  parts  of  religioD  wUoh  pas- 
tsin  to  time^  not  to  etsniity tSu 


<  There  is  e  copy  In  the  British  Mnseimi,  snd  MSB.    Ajrs.  4«l 

to  Btoolibttnie*s  edition,  vol.  L  191,  he  thns  nottees  this  tract :  *<  Next  foHows  an  AdvertlienMnt  toeehing  the  flotiofefr 
sles  of  the  Ghorch  of  Enflandi  p.  418.  This  treatise  was  originally  printed  in  the  year  1641,  without  tlte  antlior's  wmmm  and 
vndtr  a  dUferent  title :  called,  **  A  wise  and  moderate  discourse  concerning  chorch  affkln ;  as  it  was  written  kmg  sinee,  bf 
the  IhBOiis  author  of  those  considerationB,  whkh  seem  to  have  some  reference  to  this.**  It  is  plain  from  p.  418, that  tt  wee 
wrote  In  the  reign  of  Qoeen  Elisabeth.  Dr.  Bancroft  had  coUatedand  corrected  this  piece  In  more  than  a  hnndred  ptaSMt 
and  I  am  to  ask  the  reader's  pardon  for  mislaying  the  copy  containing  these  his  fkrther  emendatlone. 

P.  410,1.  SS,  parts,  r.  son 
P.  490, 1. «,  seal,  r.  hate. 

1.  SB,  resemble,  r.  agree. 
P.  4SS,1.  33,  r.  pretend  seal. 
P.  4S4, 1. 30,  r.  sednee  the  people. 
P.  418, 1.  3, exerciser,  waste. 
P.  490, 1. 18,  r.  grope  for. 

Bo  that  I  conceive  abundant  Justice  is  done  to  this  part  of  oor  noUe  author's  works. 

<  Dr.  Rawley,  in  his  address  to  the  Reader,  in  the  Sylva  Sylvarum,  says—**  I  have  heard  his  lordship  eay  also,  th 
great  reason  why  he  would  not  put  these  particulars  into  any  ezaa  method,  (though  he  that  looketh  attenthrely  Inli 
shall  find  that  they  have  a  secret  order,  was,  because  he  conceived  that  other  dmu  would  now  tUnk  that  they  eould 
like." 

'  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  this  subject,  at  all  times  of  bnportance,  but  particularly  to  a  fflirlitlin  In 
Controversy. 

1.  Religious  controversies  wlU  exist,  and  particularly  in  times  of  peace. 
%.  NatureofRellfious  Controversies. 

3.  Virtues  of  Religious  Controversies. 

1.  Christian  Forbearance. 
%.  Christian  Demeanor. 
3.  Christian  Language. 

4.  Vices  In  Controversies. 

1.  The  Vices  of  the  Clergy. 

%.  Nature  and  Humour  of  Men,  411. 

3.  Detesution  of  former  Heresy,  <». 

4.  Imiution  of  Foreign  Churehes,  41(^ 
1  In  their  extension,  417. 

Conduct  of  Reformers 

Anti<relbraen 

3.  Unbrotherly  Prooeedingi,  418. 

By  the  Possessors  of  Church  flnrninsust 
By  the  opposera. 

4.  Improper  Publications,  410. 
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§IIL 

HL  VIRTUES  IN  CHRISTIAN  CONTROVERSIES. 
**  Qni  paoetn  tnctat  ik»  repetbit  eondi- 
tkmibus  dinidii,  ii  vaapa  aniniM  homimun 
dnkedine  ptcii  hlHi,  quam  aequitate  oom- 
ponit*' 412 

1.  CmUSTIAW  FoBBBAmAircs. 

Let  every  man  be  fwift  to  hear,  §km  to 
■peak,  slow  to  wrath ib, 

3.  Chbistiak  DaMKAHom. 

3.  Chbistiait  Lahouaob I . .     ib. 

If  we  did  but  know  the  virtue  of  silence 
and  slowaeM  to  apeak,  oar  controveniea  of 
themaelvea  Would  cloae  and  grow  up  Uk 
gether. ib. 

Brother,  if  that  which  you  aet  down  aa  an 
aaeertion,  you  would  deliver  by  way  of  ad- 
vice, there  were  reverence  due  to  your  coun- 
sel, whereas  fiuth  is  not  due  to  your  affirma- 
tion. 

A  feeliag  Christian  will  express  in  his 
words  a  character  of  zeal  or,  love :  althon^ 
we  are  not  to  contend  coldly  about  things 
which  we  hold  dear.  * 413 

Impropriety  of  wit  in  religious  contro- 
versy, **  Non  est  major  oonfusio,  quam  ssrii 
etjocL" 

A  fool  should  be  answered,  but  not  by  be- 
eoming  like  unto  him •••• ib. 


«V.  VICES  IN  CONTROVERSIES; 

I.  Iv  TBB  OOGASIOSa. 

I.  The  Vices  of  the  Clergy. 

The  imperfections  in  the  conversation  and 
government  of  those  which  have  chief  place 
in  the  church,  have  ever  been  principal 
causes  and  motives  of  schisms  and  divisions. 
For,  whilst  the  bishops  and  governors  of  the 
church  continue  full  of  knowledge  and  good 
works;  whilst  they  deal  with  the  secular 
states  in  all  liberty  and  resolution,  according 
to  the  majesty  of  their  calling,  and  the  pre- 
cious care  of  souls  imposed  upon  them,  so 
long  the  church  is  *<  situated"  as  it  were 
**  upon  a  hill ;"  no  man  maketh  question  of 
it,  or  seeketh  to  depart  ftom  it.  The  hu- 
nkltty  of  the  friars  did,  for  a  great  time, 
maintain  and  bear  out  the  irreligion  of  bishops 

and  prelates 414 

'  S.  Prejudices  of  particular  men 415 

The  universities  are  the  seat  or  the  o(mti- 
nent  of  this  disease,  ftom  whence  it  is  derived 

into  the  realm ib. 

2,  Detestation  of  former  heresy ib. 

This  manner  of  apprehension  doth  in  some 
degree  possess  many  in  our  times.  They 
think  it  the  true  touchstone  to  t^  what  is 
good  and  evil,  by  measnring  what  is  mora  or 
less  opposite  to  the  institiitions  of  the  Chuich 
of  Rome,  be  it  oeramoDy,  bt  it  policy,  or  go> 

*  fMler  aayt,  **Tbe  Holy  Ghost  descended  aot  ta  the  spirit 
•^  4  Tolturs,  bat  ta  the  spirit  of  a  dove.** 


▼emment;  yia,  be  it  other  institatioiis  of 
greater  weight,  that  is  ever  most  perfect 
which  is  removed  most  degrses  firom  that 
church ;  and  that  is  ever  polluted  and  ble- 
mished, which  participateth  in  any  appear- 
ance with  it  This  is  a  subtile  and  danger- 
ous conceit  for  men  to  entertain;  apt  to 
delude  themselves,  more  apt  to  delude  the 
people,  and  most  apt  of  all  to  calumniate 

their  adversaries 41B  ^ 

4.  Imitation  of  Foreign  Churches •...•    A 

2.  bfFKOPSm   BXTUTSIOV  Of  OOSTmOTBBST. 

1.  Conduct  of  Reformers 417 

2.  Conduct  of  Anti-reformers ib» 

Again,  to  my  lords  the  bishops  I  say,  that 
h  is  hard  for  diem  to  avoid  blame,  in  the 
opituoD  of  an  indifierent  person,  in  standing 
ao  precisely  upon  altering  nothing :  *<  leges» 
novis  legjbus  non  recreata,  aoescunt;"  laws, 
not  refreshed  with  new  laws,  wax  aour. 
**  Qui  mala  non  permutat,  in  bonis  non  per- 
severat :"  without  change  of  ill,  a  man  can- 
not continue  the  good.  To  take  away  many 
aboaes,  supplanteth  not  good  orders,  but  esta- 
blisheth  them.  *<  Morose  moris  reteotio,  tee 
turbulenta  est,  »que  ac  novitas ;"  contentious 
retaining  of  customs  is  a  turbulent  thing,  as 
wen  as  innovetion.  A  good  husband  is 
ever  pruning  in  his  vineyard  or  hb  field ;  not 
uneeasonab^,  indeed,  not  utiskUfoUy,  but 
lightly ;  he  findeth  ever  somewhat  to  do.  • .  •    tk 

Iprsy  Ood  to  inspire  the  bishops  with  a 
fervent  love  and  care  of  the  people ;  and  that 
thej  may  not  so  much  urge  things  in  con- 
troversy, as  things  out  of  controversy,  which 
all  men  confess  to  be  gradons  and  good. . 


41g 


8.   UVBBOnXBLT  PBOGBBDHrsS.  * 

1.  By  the  possessore  of  church  government.  • .    tfc 

Their  urging  of  subscription  to  their  own 
articles,  is  but  *<  laceasere,  et  irritare  morboe 
Ecdesis,"  which  otherwise  would  spend  and 
exercise  themselves.  **  Non  consensnm 
querit  sed  dissidium,  qui,  quod  fectis  pnBSt»> 
tur,  in  verbis  exigit."  He  seeketh  not  unity, 
but  division,  which  exacteth  that  in  wordis, 
which  men  are  content  to  yield  in  action. 

I  know  restrained  governments  are  better 
than  remiss;  and  I  am  of  his  mind  that  said. 
Better  is  it  to  live  where  nothing  is  lawful, 
than  where  all  things  are  lawful.  I  dislike 
that  laws  should  not  be  continued,  or  dis- 
turbera  be  unpunished :  but  laws  are  likened 
to  the  grape,  that  being  too  much  pressed 
yields  a  hard  and  unwholesome  wine. 

2.  The  opposen  of  church  government 

1.  Supposition  of  exclusive  perfecti<m.  • . . .  4S0t 
8.  Their  manner  of  preaching • .  • .     ib* 

3.  In  not  acting  equally  in  liberty  oriestrahit'  ib* 

4.  Indiscriminate  statements 481 

6.  Mode  of  handling  Scripture !&•.' 

6.  Great  reliance  on  trifles *&• 

i.  ImPBOVXB    rUBLICATIOBS.  .  •  •  • t^ 

The  press  and  pulpit  should  be  freed  and 
discharged  of  these  contentions;  neither  pro- 
motioD  on  the  one  side,  nor  glory  and  neat 
on  the  otfier  side,  ought  to  continue  those 
ehalleoges  and  cartels  at  the  croas. 
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400  EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

THE  CHARACTERS  OP  A  BELIEVING  CHRISTIAN  IN  PARADOXES  AND  SEEM-^ 

ING  CONTRADICTIONS. 

This  tract,  pablished  as  it  seems  in  the  year  1645,  was,  in  1648,  inserted  in  the  Remains^ 
and  in  1730  in  Blackbam's  edition  of  Lord  Bacon's  works.^  Its  authenticity  seems  to  be  Tery 
doubtfbl.  It  was  inserted  in  Blackbam's  ediUon,  after  the  following  notice :~'« The  following 
fragments  were  never  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Rawley, among  the  gennine  writings  of  the  Lord  Bacon; 
nor  dare  I  say  that  they  come  up  to  the  spirit  of  penetration  of  our  noble  author.  However,  as  they 
are  Touched  to  be  authentic  in  an  edition  of  the  Remains  of  the  Lord  Yerulam,  printed  1648;  and  as 
Archbishop  Sancroft  has  reflected  some  credit  on  them  by  a  careful  review,  having  in  very  many  in» 
stances  corrected  and  prepared  them  for  the  press,  among  the  other  unquestioned  writing  of  his  lord- 
ship; for  these  reasons  I  have  assigned  them  this  place,  and  left  every  reader  to  form  his  own  judg- 
ment about  their  importance :"  and  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Pan  to  his  legatee  and  biographer,  £.  H* 
Baricer,  the  doctor  says,  «•  it  is,  however,  well  known,  that  some  of  his  fragments  were  not  acknow* 
lodged  by  Dr.  Rawley  to  be  genuii^e,  though  vouched  to  be  authentic  in  an  edition  of  the  Remains  of 
Lord  Verulam,  printed  in  1648,  wad  though  examined,  corrected,  and  prepared  for  the  press  by 
Archbishop  Sancroft  among  the  other  unquestionable  writings  of  Bacon.  Among  those  fragment* 
are  the  Characters  of  a  believing  Christian,  in  paradoxes  and  seeming  contradictions,  compared  witb 
the  copy  printed  Lond.  1645.  The  paradoxes  are  thirty-four ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  t» 
quote  the  3d  and  3d. .  After  frequent  and  most  attentive  perusal,  I  am  convinced  that  these  Fragment* 
were  written  by  Bacon,  and  intended  only  for  a  trial  of  his  skill  in  putting  together  propositions^ 
which  appear  irreconcileable,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  very  wary  in  drawing  from  such  a  work  any 
positive  conclusions  upon  the  real  and  settled  faith  of  Lord  Bacon.  Bacon  perhaps  was  sincere,  when 
he  said, » I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than 
that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind.'  But  to  many  parts  of  the  paradoxes  we  may  apply  hi* 
remark  upon  the  fool,  who  taid  in  his  heart,  but  did  not  think  « There  is  no  God.'  He  rather  said 
these  things  for  a  trial  of  skill,  as  the  fool  talked  by  rote,  than  that  he  really  believed  them,  or  wa* 
persuaded  of  them.* 

I  subjoin  the  evidence,  external  and  internal,  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in  favour  and  in 
opposition  to  their  authenticity. 

The  following  are  the  external  reasons  against  their  authenticity — 1st,  Soon  after  Lord  Bacon's 
death  there  were  various  spurious  works  ascribed  to  him,  with  which  the  Remains  abound.* — 3dly, 
This  tract  is  not  recognised  by  Dr.  Rawley,  who  in  his  address  to  the  reader  in  his  MeauacUatio^  does 
not  mention  it  amongst  the  theological  works  which  he  enumerates,  although  he  says,  <'  1^  have  com- 
piled in  one  whatsoever  bears  the  true  stamp  of  his  lordship's  excellent  genius,  and  hath  hitherto 

>  In  Dr.  Parr's  annexed  letter,  it  appears  to  have  been  publlsbed  In  IMS ;  and  in  Vol.  I.  of  Kackbum's  edition,  be  says, 
•peaking  of  Archbishop  Sancroft,  to  the  characters  of  a  believing  Christian  in  paradoxes,  Jkc.  compared  with  ttie  other  copy 
printed  In  1645, 1  have  not  been  able  to  see  a  copy  of  the  tract  published  in  1M5.— B.  M. 

3  See  Bacon's  Essay  on  Atheism. 

Dr.  Parr  does  not  speak  with  as  much  confidence  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  O.  Batler,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  BuUer** 
Beminlscences,  page  238,  where  he  says,  **But  now  comes  a  real  difficulty.  What  shall  we  say  to  the  'Character  of  a 
believing  Christian  In  paradoxes  and  seeming  contradictions  V  Here  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  determine.  If  an  ingenloos  man 
means  to  deride  the  belief  of  Christianity,  could  he  have  done  it  more  effectually  than  in  the  work  Just  now  aUuded  tof 
Mr.  Hume  would  say—No.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  tlie  authenticity  of  this  litUe  tract.  I  suspect  that  Bacon  meaat 
to  try  his  strength,  and  then  to  return  quietly  to  the  habitual  conviction  of  bis  mind,  that  Christianity  is  true." 

*  In  Rawley's  Epistle  to  the  Reader  in  the  Renuduuiot  he  says,  **  for  some  of  the  pieces,  herein  conuined,  his  lordsUp 
did  not  ahn  at  the  publication  of  them,  but  at  the  preservation  only,  and  prohibiting  them  fVom  perishing,  so  as  to  have 
been  reposed  in  some  private  shrine,  or  library:  but  now,  for  that,  through  the  loose  keeping  of  his  lordship's  papers,  wbilat 
be  lived,  divers  surreptitious  copies  have  been  uken;  which  have  since  employed  the  press  with  sundry  corrupt  and  mangled 
editions ;  whereby  nothing  hath  been  more  difficult  than  to  find  the  Lord  Saint  Alban  in  the  Lord  Saint  Alban ;  and  which 
bave  presented  (some  of  them)  rather  a  fkrdle  of  nonsense,  than  any  true  expressions  of  his  lordship's  happy  vein ;  I 
thought  myself  in  a  sort  tied  to  vindicate  these  injuries  and  wrongs  done  to  the  monuments  of  his  lordship's  pen ;  and  at 
once,  by  setting  forth  the  true  and  genuine  writings  themselves,  to  prevent  the  like  invasions  fbr  the  time  to  come.**  And 
Archblsbop  Tenison  says,  «*  This  general  acceptance  of  his  works  has  exposed  him  to  that  ill  and  unjust  usage  which  is 
common  to  eminent  writers.  For  on  such  are  fkthered,  sometime  spurious  treatises;  sometimes  most  corrupt  copies  of 
food  originals;  sometimes  their  essays  and  first  tboughu  upon  good  subjects,  though  laid  aside  by  them  unproaecuted  and 
uncorrected ;  and  sometimes  the  very  toys  of  their  youth,  written  by  them  in  trivial  or  loose  arguments,  before  they  had 
arrived  either  at  ripeness  of  Judgment,  or  sobriety  of  temper.  The  veriest  straws  (like  that  of  Father  Garnet)  are  shown 
to  the  world  as  admirable  reliques,  if  the  least  strokes  of  the  image  of  a  celebrated  author,  does  but  seem  to  be  upon  them. 
The  press  hath  been  Injurious  in  this  kind  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Andrews,  to  whom  it  owed  a  deep  and  solemn  reve- 
rence. In  such  an  unbecoming  manner  it  bath  dealt,  long  ago,  with  the  very  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  the  Vmli^ 
Mrnn.  Neither  hath  the  Lord  Bacon  gone  without  his  share  in  this  injustice  Arom  the  preas.  He  bath  been  III  dealt  wkh 
In  the  letters  printed  In  the  Cabala,  and  Scrtnia,  under  his  name ;  for  Dr.  Rawley  professed,  that  though  they  were  not 
whoUy  Iklse,  yet  they  were  very  corrupt  and  embased  copies.  This  I  believe  the  rather,  having  lately  compared  aoow 
original  letters  with  the  copies  In  that  coUection,  and  found  them  imperfect  And  to  make  a  particular  insUnce ;  fai  co» 
paring  the  letter  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  Sir  Robert  Gar,  of  whom  a  fome  had  gono  that  he  bad  begged  his  estete;  1  fooad 
BO  fewer  tban  forty  different,  of  which  some  were  of  moment.  Our  author  hath  been  stUl  worse  dealt  with,  in  a  psmphlsl 
IB  ocuvo,  conceminf  the  trial  of  the  Eari  and  Countess  of  Somerset :  and  likewise  in  one  in  quarto,  which  btareth  lbs 
tltla  of  Bacon's  Renahw,  though  there  cauiot  be  sptod  In  It,  so  mneb  as  the  nUns  of  bit  beantifta  genina." 
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riapt,  and  been  tappiMMd,  in  this  present  Tolnme,  not  learing  any  thing  to  a  fntoie  hand,  whieh  I 
foond  to  be  of  moment,  and  communicable  to  the  public,  eaye  only  some  few  Latin  works,  which  by 
God*8  (aroor  and  sufferance,  shall  soon  after  follow/'  And  in  another  part  of  the  same  address  he 
•ays, «« I  thought  myself  in  a  sort  tied  to  Tindicate  these  injuries  and  wrongs  done  to  the  monuments 
of  his  lordship's  pen ;  and  at  once,  by  setting  forth  the  true  and  genuine  writings  themsdyes,  to 
prerent  like  inrasions  for  the  time  to  come."— 3dly,  It  is  not  noticed  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  who 
published  the  Baeoniana  in  1679,  in  which  he  says,  "His  lordship's  writings  upon  pious  subjects 
are  only  these :  his  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Questions  about  a  Holy  War,  and  the  Prayers  in  these 
Remains;  and  a  translaUon  of  certain  of  David's  Psalms,  into  English  verse.*— 4thly,  There  is  not 
mny  MSS.  of  these  Paradoxes.* 

The  external  reasons  in  favour  of  their  authenticity  are,  1st,  They  are  published  in  the  Rtmaint, 
in  1648,  and,  although  they  are  not  recognised,  they  are  not  expressly  disowned  either  in  1657  by 
Dr.  Rawley,  or  in  1679  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  who  does  expressly  repudiate  other  works  ascribed 
to  Lord  Bacon.  Whether  this  silence  is  negative  evidence  that  the  Paradoxes  are  authentic,  or  that  the 
tneud  and  admirer  of  Lord  Bacon,  after  having  discredited  the  jBematiu,  did  not  deem  the  Paradoxes 
entitled  to  a  particular  refutation,  is  a  question  not  free  from  doubt,  if  it  can  be  supposed  that  Dr. 
Rawley  and  the  archbishop  were  so  insincere  as,  knowing  their  reality,  to  express  their  opinion  of 
Lord  Bacon's  religious  sentiments,  and  to  censure  the  author  of  the  Eenudnt,  without  doing  him  the 
justice  to  acknowledge  that  the  Paradoxes  were  authentic.  Sdly,  Dr.  Rawley  and  Arehbishop  Teai- 
son  admit  that  there  were  other  MSS.  in  existence.  3dly,  The  authenticity  of  the  Paradoxes  is  sop- 
po^^  to  have  been  acknowledged  by  Archbishop  Sancroft ;  but  upon  bquiry  it  will,  perhaps,  appear 
tha^  w  hbishop  only  corrected  the  copy  which  was  inserted  in  the  Benudm^  by  comparing 

it  with  the  first  publication  in  1645.* 

Such  is  the  external  evidence.  The  internal  evidence  is  either  from  the  thought,  or  the  mode  in 
which  the  thought  is  expressed. 

The  reasons  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Paradoxes,  from  the  nature  of  the  thought,  are— l8t» 
If  a  spirit  of  piety*  pervades  the  Paradoxes,  it  seems  to  differ  from  the  spirit  which  moved  upon  tiie 
mind  of  Lord  Bacon  ;^  and  if  the  MSS.  of  this  Essay,  of  which  there  is  not  any  evidence,  had  been 

>  Baeonlaaa,  ptge  7S. 

*  I  venture  to  Msert  thli,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  MSS.    I  shonld  be  ha|»py  to  have  my  error  corrected. 

*  Blaekbura,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  hli  edHlon  of  Bacon,  A.  D.  1780,  p.  488,  tajre,  ••  Archbishop  Sancroft  baa  r«flaetad 
some  credit  on  them  by  a  careful  review,  having  in  very  many  IneUncee  corrected  and  prepared  them  for  the  preea :  among  the 
other  unqneationed  writings  of  his  lordship,  I  annex  some  of  the  passages  (W>m  Blaeltbnm,  where  Archbishop  Sancroft  la 
meBtioned.  "Our  noble  author's  letters  in  the  *Resuscitatio'  are  in  Ml  credit;  and  yet  these  are  In  many  faisunces  cor- 
rected by  Dr.  Bancroft,  and  that  uncontesubly  ftvm  MSS. ;  because  the  author's  subscription,  under  thit  prelate's  hand,  la 
In  several  particulars  added,  as  N.  X.  *Tour  lordship's  roost  humbly  In  all  duty.  N.  XI.  Your  lordship's  in  all  hnmbleMaa 
to  be  commanded.'  I  say  I  conceive  it  evident,  that  these  subscriptions  to  the  printed  copy  of  1097,  do  asoerufai  the  addl- 
tioM  to  be  made  from  original  MSS.,  alnce  they  could  not  be  added  upoh  Judgment  or  conjecture,  but  must  be  Inserted  flrom 
authority.  And  this  gives  sanction  to  the  emendations  of  these  letters  conuined  In  the  *  Resuscitatlo  ;*  so  that  I  may  pre- 
aume  to  think  this  present  edition  is  even  more  exact  than  what  Dr.  Rawley  himself  published.     Blackburn,  vol.  I.  p.  188. 

In  page  458,  of  vol.  Iv.,  he  says,  **I  have  added  some  fVagmenU  fVom  the  quarto  edition  of  the  Remains  printed  in  1046. 
That  copy  has  been  deservedly  treated  with  great  indignation  and  contempt ;  being  notoriously  printed,  in  a  surreptitkms  and 
negligent  manner.  However,  I  do  not  remember  a  single  page  in  this  vcandalous  edition,  excepting  these  fhiigmeata  and 
the  essay  of  a  king,  which  does  not  appear  in  a  more  correct  dress  in  some  part  or  other  of  our  noble  author's  works.  Thin 
aeems  to  give  them  a  little  credit ;  and  Dr.  Sancroft  having  corrected  them  with  so  much  diligence,  as  to  distinguish  whera 
be  has  done  it  ttom  printed  copies,  I  have  some  cause  to  apprehend  that  the  other  copies  were  amended  by  unquastkmabte 
MSS.  of  our  noMe  author.  The  order  they  appear  in  is,  1.  An  ExfUnatUm  what  manner  of  persons  those  should  be,  that 
are  to  execute  the  power  or  ordinance  of  the  king's. prerogative,  p.  3.  This  Is  corrected  in  very  many  pieces.  9.  Short  notea 
for  ciril  cvnvertation^  p.  6,  interlined  in  many  places,  with  apt  divisions,  not  observed  in  the  edition  of  1648.  8.  An  Essay  on 
Death,  p.  7.  This  Is  likewise  corrected  in  very  many  places,  and  subdivided  as  if  done  ftoro  MSS.,  and  aude  a  new  work. 
4,  The  Characters  of  a  believing  CAH«tta«,  in  paradoxes  and  seeming  contradictions.  This  in  terms  of  abatement  under  the 
archbishop's  own  hand  stands  thus :  Compared  with  the  other  copy^  printed  Lend,  anno,  1045.  5.  A  Prayer,  corrected  only  fai 
two  places,  which  I  must  confess  does  not  appear  to  be  cast  in  the  same  mould  with  that  printed  above,  p.  447." 

4  In  the  year  1708,  the  third  edition  of  a  penny  tract  of  the  characteristics  was  published.  The  following  ia  a  copy  of  the 
thle  page  of  this  tract :  Characteristics  of  a  Believing  Christian  In  Paradoxes  and  Seeming  ContradictkMM.  By  Francia 
Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam,  Viscount  of  St.  Alban,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  with  a  preftiee  by  a  clergymaa. 
The  Third  Edition.  London,  printed  by  M.  Lewis,  In  Paternoster  Row,  1708,  (price  one  penny.)  The  following  is  the  pre- 
fkce :  In  order  to  prevent  a  misconstruction  of  the  following  paradoxes,  It  may  be  needftil  to  Inform  the  reader,  that  when 
rightly  considered,  they  are  no  ways  ludicrous,  sarcastlcal,  or  prophane,  but  solid,  comfortable,  and  godly  trutha,  tau^  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  school  of  experience,  and  well  understood  by  them  who  are  truly  Christians.  I  do  not  say,  that  every 
hahe  in  Christ  can  undersUnd  them  all,  but  this  I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  he  that  undersunds  none  of  them,  bath  act 
yet  learned  his  A.  B.  C.  in  the  school  of  Christ.  But  if  any  should  ask  me,  why  I  choose  to  publish  his  lordship's  paradozaa 
rather  tlian  any  other  1  I  answer— 1st,  Because,  though  very  comprehensive,  yet  they  are  but  short,  and  may  theralbra  be 
easily  purchased  by  the  poorer  sort  of  Christians.  9dly,  That  the  wdnnu  philosophers  and  ifneItU  gentlemen  of  our  day 
night  hence  be  taught,  that  a  One  gentleman,  A  sound  scholar,  and  a  great  philoaopher,  may  be  a  Chrlstiaa;  since  we  flad 
not  only  Fsid,  a  Juttin  Martfr,  Jkc,  but  even  in  our  own  nation,  so  great  a  philoaopher  as  my  Lord  Bmeem,  eapousfaif  and 
eonfessing  the  Christian  verily.  In  a  word,  reader,  if  thou  nnderaundeat  these  few  paradoxea.  Mess  God  for  tbe»t  If 
thou  underauadest  them  not,  thou  mayest,  like  the  AmMcA,  eaU  in  aome  PUUp  to  thy  asalsiance :  but  above  all  permit  Me 
;  to  advise  thee  to  aak  of  the  Father  of  lights,  who  giveth  wtodoro  liberally  and  upbraideth  not.  I  am,  for  Chriat'B  sake,  thy 
frleMl  and  servant,  P.  Gassif . 

Take  any,  for  iMtUMe  Paradox  84.   *•  Hla  advocate,  UasoietyshaU  be  hia  Judge;  hla  mortal  part  shaU  beeoBetaninof 
Vol.  n.— 51  9  l  9 
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Ibitiid  amoDfit  the  papers  of  Lord  Baoon,  would  it  not  be  moie  piobable  that  thej  were  the  effuaioB 
of  <nie  of  his  pious  fnends,  Heibert  for  instaace,  than  that  they  were  Lord  Bacon's  own  prodoctionl 
9d.  If  the  Pmdoxes  are  supposed  to  be  polluted  by  an  under  current  of  infidelity,  the  very  sopposi- 
tlmi  is  evidence  against  their  autiientieity,  *«  for  this  lord  was  religious,  and  was  able  to  render  a  rea> 
son  of  the  hope  which  was  in  him.^  He  repaired  frequently  to  the  serrioe  of  the  church,  to  hear 
sermons,  to  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  blessed  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  died  in 
the  true  faith,  established  in  the  Chnreh  of  England."* 

The  internal  evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Paradoxes  from  the  style  is,  that^lst.  They, 
in  style,  are  in  opposition  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Lord  Bacon's  works,  which  endeayoure  to  make 
doubtful  things  clear,  not  clear  things  doubtful.'  3d,  The  style  of  the  Paradoxes,  if  they  are  sup- 
peeed  to  contain  an  indirect  attack  upon  Christianity,  are  in  opposition  to  Lord  Bacon's  opinion  of 
the  proper  style  for  religions  controyeray.  <«  To  seareh,  he  says,  and  rip  up  wounds  with  laughing  couhp 
tenance,  to  intermix  Scripture  and  scunility  sometimes  in  one  sentence,  is  a  thing  far  from  the  devoat 
reverence  of  a  Christian,  and  scant  beseeming  the  honest  regard  of  a  sober  man.  *  Non  est  major 
confosio  quam  serii  et  jocL'  There  is  no  greater  confusion  than  the  confounding  of  jest  and  eamesL 
Hie  inajes^  of  religion,  and  the  contempt  and  deformity  of  things  ridiculous,  are  things  as  distant 
as  things  may  be.  Two  principal  causes  have  I  ever  known  of  atheism ;  curious  controversies,  and  pn^> 
fane  scoffing.  3d,  They  have  not  any  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Lord  Bacon ;  they  are  neither  poetical, 
adorned  by  imagery,^  nor  learned,  enriched  by  rare  quotation ;  nor  familiar,  illustrated  by  examples,* 

tal ;  and  what  wai  town  In  corrapUon  and  defilement  ihall  be  raised  la  iaeomiption  and  glory ;  and  a  finite  ereatuie  iball 
posMsa  an  infinite  happineM.  Glory  be  to  God."  Cempare  tUt  wHh  his  praytr.  ^  Renember,  O  Lord,  bow  tfej  aervaM 
bath  walked  before  tbee :  remember  what  I  have  fint  eought,  and  what  hath  been  principal  in  my  Intentiona.  I  hare  loved 
thy  aiaembUea :  I  have  mourned  for  the  divtoiona  of  thy  chorch :  I  have  delighted  in  the  brightneet  of  thy  sanctaary.  TUe 
vine  which  thy  right  hand  bath  planted  fai  this  nation,  I  have  ever  prayed  unto  thee,  that  it  might  have  the  firet  and  the  latter 
rata;  and  that  it  might  stretch  her  branches  to  the  seas  and  to  the  floods.  The  sute  and  bread  of  tbelMMr  and  oppressed 
hew  been  precloua  to  mine  eyes:  I  have  hated  aU  craehy  and  hardness  of  heart :  Ihave,  though  In  a  despised  weed,pi»- 
cuied  the  good  of  all  men.  If  any  have  been  my  enemies,  I  thought  not  of  them ;  neither  bath  the  sun  ahnost  set  upon  siy 
displeasure ;  but  I  have  been  as  a  dove,  free  from  superfluity  of  maliciousness.  Thy  creatures  have  been  my  books,  bal  thy 
■criptures  much  more.    I  have  sought  thee  ta  the  courts,  fields,  and  gardens,  but  I  have  found  thee  in  thy  temples." 

>  0o  ta  the  Religio  Medici,  8ir  Thomas  Brown  says,  **  For  my  religion,  though  there  be  several  cfarcumstanoes  that  mighi 
perswade  the  world  I  have  none  at  all,  as  the  generall  scandal  of  my  profession,  the  natural  course  of  my  studies,  the  Indif- 
ferency  ot  my  behaviour,  and  discourse  in  matters  of  religion,  neither  violenUy  defendtag  one.  nor  with  that  common  ardow 
and  contention  opposfog  another ;  yet  ta  despight  hereof  I  dare,  without  usurpation,  assume  the  honorable  sUle  of  a  Chrla- 
tian  I  not  that  1  meerely  owe  this  stile  to  the  font,  my  education  or  clime  wherein  I  was  borne  as  being  bred  up  either  to 
'  conflrme  those  principles  my  parents  instilled  tato  my  unwary  understandtag;  or  by  a  generall  consent  proceed  ta  the 
religion  of  my  conntrey.  But  havtag,  ta  my  riper  years,  and  confirmed  Judgment  seene  and  examined  all,  I  find  myseUb 
obliged  by  the  principles  of  grace,  and  the  law  of  mtae  owne  reason  to  embrace  no  other  name  but  this;  neither  doth  hereta 
my  seale  so  fere  make  roe  forget  the  generall  charitie  I  owe  unto  humanity,  as  rather  to  hate  than  pity  Turkea,  Infidels  and 
(what  is  worse)  Jewes,  rather  contenttag  myself  to  enjoy  that  happy  stile,  than  maligning  those  who  reAise  so  gtorious  a 
title." 

*  Such  are  the  words  of  Or.  Rawley. 

s  In  some  part  of  his  worlcs,  I  do  not  recollect  where,  he  says,  **  I  endeavour  not  to  inflate  trifles  tato  marvails,  but  to 
reduce  marvails  to  plain  thtags :"  and  Rawley,  in  his  life  of  Lord  Bacon,  says,  **  In  the  composing  of  bis  books  he  had  rather 
drive  at  a  mascultae  and  dear  ez|N«sslon,  than  at  any  fineness  or  afl'ectation  of  phrases,  and  would  often  ask  if  the  mtiamiug 
were  expressed  plahdf  tnttghy  as  betag  one  that  accounted  wi»rd$  to  be  but  tMbwrvind^  or  wnagUriaU  to  matter;  and  not 
the  jrHndpstt.  And  if  his  «ttf#  were  foiiUt  it  was  because  he  could  do  no  otherwise ;  neither  was  he  given  to  any  UgU 
eanetkt ;  or  dttnntjng  upon  vt^tis,  but  did  ever,  purposely  and  industriously  avoyd  them ;  for  he  held  such  things  to  be  but 
4igr9$9ion»  or  divtnioiu  from  the  scope  intended ;  and  to  derogate  Atmi  the  vagkt  and  dignity  of  the  stile." 

4  As  a  specimen  of  his  mode  of  illustrating  by  imagery,  see  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  vol.  ii.  page  177.  In  **  Orpheas's 
theatre,  where  all  beasts  and  birds  assembled ;  and,  forgetttag  their  several  appetites,  some  of  prey,  some  of  game,  some  of 
quarrel,  stood  all  sociably  together,  listening  to  the  airs  and  accords  of  the  harp ;  the  sound  whereof  no  sooner  ceased,  or 
was  drowned  by  some  louder  noise,  but  every  beast  returned  to  his  own  nature :  wherein  is  aptly  described  the  nature  and 
condition  of  men,  who  are  Aili  of  savage  and  unreclaimed  desires  of  profit,  of  lust,  of  revenge ;  which  as  long  as  they  give 
ear  to  precepts,  to  laws,  to  religion,  sweetly  touched  with  eloquence  and  persuasion  of  books,  of  sermons,  of  harangues,  so 
long  is  society  and  peace  maintained ;  but  if  these  instruments  be  silent,  or  that  sedition  and  tumult  make  them  not  andi- 
Me,  all  thtags  dissolve  into  anarchy  and  conftision." 

*  In  the  Treatise  De  Augmeatis,  lib.  v.  S,  upon  literate  experience  or  invention,  not  by  art  but  by  accident,  he  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  error  in  supposing  that  experiments  will  succeed  without  due  consideration  of  quantity  of  matter,  **  It  is  not  alto> 
geCher  safe  to  rely  upon  any  natural  experioMnt,  before  proof  be  made  both  in  a  lesser,  and  greater  quantity.  Men  should 
remember  the  mockery  of  JEsop's  housewife,  who  conceited  that  by  doubling  her  measure  of  barley,  her  hen  would  daOy 
tay  her  two  eggs ;  but  the  hen  grew  Iht,  and  laid  none."  As  specimens  of  his  fkmillar  illustration,  see  also  the  Advance- 
BMUt  of  Learning,  when  speaking  of  studies  teemtag  with  error,  he  says,  *«  Surely  to  alchemy  this  right  is  due,  that  It  may 
be  compared  to  the  husbandman  whereof  iBsop  makes  the  (kbie ;  that,  when  he  died,  told  his  sons,  that  he  had  left  unto 
them  gold  buried  under  ground  ta  his  vineyard;  and  they  digged  over  all  the  ground,  and  gold  they  found  none :  but  by 
reason  of  their  stirring  and  digging  the  mould  about  the  rooU  of  their  vines,  they  had  a  great  vintage  the  year  followtag: 
■a  assuredly  the  search  and  stir  to  make  gold  hath  brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  good  and  Aruitflil  taventlona  and  experi* 
ments,  as  well  for  the  disclosing  of  nature  as  for  the  use  of  man's  life."  See  agata  in  exhibiting  the  nature  of  the  philoso- 
pkyof  universals,  *«PhiIosopha  Prima,"  the  connection  between  all  paru  of  nature,  he  says,  **  Is  not  the  delight  of  Iht 
qusverteg  upoM  a  slop  ta  mmiic,  the  same  with  the  playing  of  light  upon  the  water  f 

**  *  Splendet  tremulo  aub  himine  pontus :'  "—Sea  vol.  I.  p.  IM. 
I  could  wiUtagly  tadttlge  myself  with  the  selection  of  other  tastawoea,  but  reaembarlng  the  adnoiiitioB  tkat  «<itliBK 
ftanied  to  lore  and  to  be  wise,"  I  stop. 
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M  in  most  of  hit  philosophical  woiks;  nor  written  presslj^  and  weightily,*  as  the  NoTua 
Organnm :  hot  they  seem  remarkable  only  for  antithesis,  something  like  Faller,  without  his  spirit :  a 
"Sort  of  dry  Poller,  or,  as  he  would  say,  Fuller's  earth :  or  like  the  Essay  on  Death,  published  also  in 
the  Remains,  and  ascribed  without  authority  to  the  same  illustrious  author.* 

The  evidence  in  farour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Paradoxes,  from  the  style,  is,  that^l.  Aphorisms 
are  the  favourite  style  of  Lord  Bacon.*  3.  The  paradoxes  contain  two  of  Lord  Bacon's  expressions; 
&e  one  b  in  the  beginning  of  the  36th  Paradox, «« He  is  often  tossed  and  shaken,  yet  is  as  Mount  Sion : 
he  is  a  serpent  and  a  dore."^  The  other  in  the  10th  Paradox.  «'  He  lends  and  gives  most  freely,  and 
yet  he  is  the  greatest  usurer."*  3d.  That  although  the  Paradoxes  do  not  contain  any  patent  inter- 
nal evidence  of  their  authenticity,  yet  there  is  latent  evidence  from  the  dissimilarity  of  the  style,  as 
Lord  Bacon,  knowing  how  to  discover  the  mind  through  words,'  well  knew  the  art  of  concealment, 
by  which  he  could  cast  a  cloud  about  him  so  as  to  obscure  himself  from  his  enemies.  To  this  refined 
reason  which,  without  proving  the  authenticity  of  the  Paradoxes,  shows,  only  that,  by  possibility, 
'  they  may  be  authentic,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  as  they  were  not  published  or  intended  for  publica- 
tion, it  seems  difficult  to  discover  any  assignable  cause  for  this  mystery. 

CONSIDERATIONS  TOUCHING  THE  PACIFICATION*  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

This  was  published  in  1640,  and  there  are  copies  in  the  British  Museum,  and  at  Cambridge :  and 
a  MSS.  in  Sloane's  Collection,  S3. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  CERTAIN  PSALMS. 

Hiis  was  published  in  8vo.  in  1635,  and  in  the  BmucUaUo, 

HOLY  WAR. 

This  was  written  and  published  in  4to.  in  1623,  and  in  1639 ;  and  there  are  MSS.  in  the  British 
JIuseum. 

1  Ben  Jomon  in  his  DtocoveriM  layB,  IK>minas  Veratemiiif .— One  tboofh  he  be  eieeUeat,  and  the  ehiei;  b  net  to  ha 
tettated  alone  s  for  no  Imitator  ever  grew  ap  to  hia  author :  likeneee  ia  alwajre  on  this  ilde  of  tmth ;  yet  there  happened  fai 
By  tinM  one  noble  epeaker,  who  waeftiU  of  gravity  in  hie  ipealdng.  His  language  (where  he  ooald  spare  or  paee  by  a  jeeO 
waa  nobly  censoriooa.  No  man  ever  epake  more  neatly,  more  preeely*  more  weightily,  orenibred  leee  empcfaieei,  leee  idle- 
■eas.  In  what  be  uttered.  No  member  of  hie'ipeech  but  conaleted  of  his  own  gracee.  Hie  hearetieould  not  eon^  or  look 
aaide  from  him  without  loee.  He  commanded  where  he  spoke ;  and  had  his  jndges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotkm.  Mo 
jsan  had  their  aileettone  more  in  his  power.    The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he  shoold  make  an  end. 

3  Takf  for  tautance  any  of  the  Nenroos  Aphorisms,  in  the  Novum  Orgaaom,  and  compare  it  with  the  sentences  of  the 
•Paradoxes. 

Bee  Preihee  to  vol.  i. 

4  No  man  was,  for  his  own  sake,  less  attached  to  system  or  ornament  than  Lord  Bacon.  A  plain,  onadomed  style  la 
qihorisms,  in  which  the  JVovwa  Org»ntm  is  written,  is,  he  invariably  statee,  the  proper  style  for  philooophy.  In  the  midst 
of  his  own  arrangement,  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  he  says :  **  The  worst  and  most  absurd  sort  of  triflers  are  tkosa 
who  have  pent  the  whole  art  Into  strict  methods  and  narrow  systems,  which  men  conunonly  cry  up  for  the  sake  of  their  rega- 
iarlty  and  style."    Then  see  Advancement  of  Learning. 

*  This  union  of  the  serpent  and  the  dove  is  a  fovourlte  image  of  Lord  Bacon's.  Bee  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  voL 
L  p.SS:  **  It  is  not  possible  to  Join  serpentine  wisdom  with  the  columbine  innocency,  except  men  know  exactly  all  the 
eondltions  of  the  serpent  i  his  baseness  and  going  upon  his  belly,  his  volubility  and  lubricity,  bis  envy  and  sttaig,  and  the 
rest;  that  is,  all  forms  aild  natures  of  evil :  for  without  this,  virtue  lieth  open  and  unfonced."  See  also  the  Meditatioaea 
SacrW,  **  of  the  innocency  of  the  dove,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent." 

*  Bee  Apophthegm  148,  in  vol.  L  p.  lift,  h  is  as  follows : 

**They  would  say  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  Henry,  that  had  sold  and  opplgnerated  all  his  patrimony,  to  snflee  the  gnat 
.donaiivea  that  he  bad  made;  that  he  was  the  greatest  usurer  of  Fiance,  because  all  his  state  was  in obligatkma." 
f  Bee  Treatise  De  Augmentis,  b.  vL  c.  1,  $  11. 
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THEOLOGICAL  TRACTS. 


A   PRAYER,    OR   PSALM, 


MADB  BT  TBI 


LORD  BACON,  CHANCELLOR  OF  ENGLAND. 


Most  gracious  Lord  God,  my  merciful  Father, 
iirom  my  yooth  up,  my  Creator,  my  Redeemer, 
my  Comforter.  Hiou,  O  Lord,  soundest  and 
seaiehest  the  depths  and  secrets  of  all  hearts : 
thou  acknowledgest  the  upright  of  heart :  thou 
Judgest  the  hypocrite :  thou  ponderest  men's 
Noughts  and  doings  as  in  a  balance :  thou  mea^ 
sorest  their  intentions  as  with  a  line :  vanity  and 
crooked  ways  cannot  be  hid  from  thee. 

Remember,  Q  Lord,  how  thy  serrant  hath 
walked  before  thee :  remember  what  I  haVe  first 
•ooght,  and  what  hath  been  principal  in  my  in- 
tentions. 1  hare  loved  thy  assemblies:  I  have 
moomed  for  the  divisions  of  thy  church :  I  have 
delighted  in  the  brightness  of  thy  sanctuary.  This 
vine^  which  thy  right  hand  hath  planted  in  this 
nation,  I  have  ever  prayed  unto  thee,  that  it  might 
luKve  the  first  and  the  latter  rain;  and  that  it  might 
stretch  her  branches  to  the  seas  and  to  the  flo<^s. 
The  state  and  bread  of  the  poor  and  oppressed 
have  been  precious  in  mine  eyes :  I  have  hated 
all  cruelty  and  hardness  of  heart :  I  have,  though 
in  a  despised  weed,  procured  the  good  of  all  men. 
If  any  have  been  my  enemies,  I  thought  not  of 
them;  neither  hath  the  sun  almost  set  upon  my 
displeasure;  but  I  have  been  as  a  dove,  fiee  from 
superfluity  of  maliciousness.  Hiy  creatures  have 
^een  my  books,  but  thy  Scriptures  much  more. 
1  have  sought  thee  in  the  courts,  fields,  and  gardens, 
but  I  have  found  thee  in  thy  temples. 

Thousands  have  been  my  sins,  and  ten  thousands 
my  transgressions;  but  thy  sanctifications  have  re- 
mained with  me,  and  my  heart,  through  thy  grace, 
hath,  been  an  unquenched  coal  upon  thine  altar. 
O  Lord,  my«strength,  I  have  since  my  youth  met 
with  thee  in  all  my  ways,  by  thy  fs^erly  com- 
passions, by  thy  comfortable  chastisements,  and 
by  thy  most  visible  providence.  As  thy  favours 
have  increased  upon  me,  so  have  thy  corrections ; 
so  as  thou  hast  been  dways  near  me,  O  Lord ; 
and  ever  as  my  worldly  blessings  were  exalted, 


so  secret  darts  from  thee  have  pierced  me;  sad 
when  I  have  ascended  before  men,  I  have  de* 
scended  in  humiliation  before  thee.  And  now» 
when  I  thought  most  of  peace  and  honour,  thy 
hand  is  heavy  upon  me,  and  hath  humbled  me 
according  to  thy  former  loving-kindness,  keeping 
me  still  in  thy  fatherly  school,  not  as  a  bastard, 
but  as  a  child.  Just  are  thy  judgments  upon  me 
for  my  sins,  which  are  more  in  number  than  the 
sands  of  the  sea,  but  have  no  proportion  to  thy 
mercies ;  for  what  are  the  sands  of  the  sea,  earth, 
heavens,  and  all  these  are  nothing  to  thy  mercies* 
Besides  my  innumerable  sins,  I  confess  before 
thee,  that  I  am  debtor  to  thee  for  the  graoioas 
talent  of  thy  gifts  and  graces,  which  I  have 
neither  put  into  a  napkin,  nor  put  it,  as  I  oa§^t, 
to  exchangers,  where  it  might  have  made  best 
profit,  but  misspent  it  in  things  for  which  I  was 
least  fit:  so  I  may  truly  say,  my  soul  hath  been 
a  stranger  in  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage.  Be 
merciful  unto  me,  O  Lord,  for  my  Saviour's  sake, 
and  receive  me  into  thy  bosom,  or  guide  me  in 
thy  way. 


A  PRATER 


BCADB  AHD  USED  BT  TmB  LOBD  OHAKOXLLOB  BAOOV. 

O  eternal  God,  and  most  merciful  Fa&er  in 
Jesus  Christ:  Let  the  words  of  our  mouths,  and 
the  meditations  of  our  hearts  be  now  and  ever 
gracious  in  thy  sight,  and  acceptable  unto  thee, 
O  Lord,  our  God,  our  strength,  and  our  Redeemer. 

O  eternal  God,  and  most  merciful  Father  in 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  thou  hast  made  a  covenant 
of  grace  and  mercy  with  all  those  that  come  unto 
thee  in  him ;  in  hb  name  and  mediation  we  hum- 
bly prostrate  ourselves  before  the  throne  of  thy 
mercies'  seat,  acknowledging  that,  by  the  breach. 
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of  all  thy  holy  laws  and  commandments,  we  are 
beeome  wild  diye  branches,  atrangera  to  thy  co- 
renant  of  grace;  we  haye  dehced  in  onraeWes 
tiiy  sacred  image  imprinted  in  as  by  creation ;  we 
haye  sinned  against  heayen  and  before  thee,  and 
are  no  more  worthy  to  be  cailfd  thy  childrtn.  O 
admit  us  into  the  place  eyen  of  hired  senrants. 
Lord,  then  hast  formed  us  in  our  mothers'  wombs, 
thy  proyidence  hath  hitherto  watched  oyer  ns,  and 
preseryed  us  unto  this  period  of  time :  O  stay  not 
the  course  of  thy  mercies  and  loying-kindness 
towards  us :  haye  mercy  apon  us,  O  Lord,  laar  thy 
dear  Son  Christ  Jesus'  sake,  who  is  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life.  In  him,  O  Lord,  we  appeal 
from  thy  justice  to  thy  mercy,  beseeching  thee  in 
bis  name,  and  for  his  sake  only,  thou  wilt  be 
graciously  pleased"  freely  to  pardon  and  forgiye  us 
all  our  sins  and  disobedience,  whether  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed,  committed  against  thy  diyine  ma- 
jesty;  and  in  his  precious  blood-shedding,  death, 
and  perfect  obedience,  free  us  from  the  guilt,  the 
stain,  the  punishment,  and  dominion  of  all  our 
sins,  and  clothe  us  with  his  perfect  righteousness. 
There  is  mercy  with  thee,  Q  Lord,  that  thou  mayest 
be  feared ;  yea,  thy  mercies  swallow  up  the  greats 
iiess  of  our  sins :  speak  peace  to  our  souls  and 
consciences ;  make  us  happy  in  the  free  remission 
of  all  our  sins,  and  be  reconciled  to  thy  poor  ser- 
yants  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  thou  art  well 
pleased  :  suffer  not  the  works  of  thine  own  hands 
to  perish ;  thou  art  not  delighted  in  the  death  of 
sinners,  but  in  their  conversion.  Turn  our  hearts, 
and  we  shall  be  turned ;  conyert  us,  and  we  shall 
be  conyerted ;  illuminate  the  eyes  of  our  minds 
and  understanding  with  the  bright  beams  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  daily  grow  in  the  saving 
knowledge  of  the  heavenly  mystery  of  our  redemp- 
tion, wrought  by  our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  sanctify  our  wills  and  affection  by  the 
same  Spirit,  the  most  sacred  fountain  of  all  grace 
and  goodness ;  reduce  them  to  the  obedience  of 
thy  most  holy  will  in  the  practice  of  all  piety 
toward  thee,  and  charity  towards  all  men.  Inflame 
our  hearts  with  thy  love,  cast  forth  of  them  what 
displeaseth  thee,  all  infidelity,  hardness  of  heart, 
profhneness,  hypocrisy,  contempt  of  thy  holy  word 
and  ordinances,  all  uncleanness,  and  whatsoever 
advanceth  itself  in  opposition  to  thy  holy  wHl.  And 
grant  that  henceforth,  through  thy  grace,  we  may 
be  enabled  to  lead  a  godly,  holy,  sober,  and  Chris- 
tian life,  in  true  sincerity  and  uprightness  of  heart 
before  thee.  To  this  end,  plant  thy  holy  fear  in 
our  hearts,  grant  that  it  may  never  depart  from 
before  our  eyes,  but  continually  guide  our  feet  in 
the  paths  of  thy  righteousness,  and  in  the  ways 
of  thy  commandments :  increase  our  weak  faith, 
grant  it  may  daily  bring  forth  the  true  fruits  of 
unfeigned  repentance,  that  by  the  power  of  the 
death  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  we 
may  daily  die  unto  sin,  and  by  the  power  of  his 
resurrection  we  may  be  quickened,  and  raised  up 


to  newness  of  life,  may  be  truly  bom  anew,  and 
may  be  effectually  made  partakers  of  the  first  re- 
surrection, that  Uien  the  second  death  may  never 
have  dominion  over  us.  Teach  us,  O  Lord,  so  to 
number  our  dayk,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts 
unto  wiedoB ;  make  us  ever  mindful  of  our  last 
end,  and  continually  to  exercise  the  knowledge  of 
grace  in  our  hearts,  that  in  the  said  diymce  of  aoni 
and  body,  we  may  be  translated  here  to  that  kin|^ 
dom  of  glory  prepared  for  all  those  that  love  thee, 
and  shaU  trust  in  thee;  even  then  and  ever,  O 
Lsfd,  let  thy  holy  angels  pitch  their  tents  roond 
about  us,  to  guard  and  defend  us  from  all  the  malieo 
of  Satan,  and  firom  all  perils  both  of  soul  and  body. 
Pardon  all  our  unthankfulness,  make  us  daUy  man 
and  more  thankful  for  dl  thy  mercies  and  benefits 
daily  poured  down  upon  us.  Let  these  our  hum- 
ble prayers  ascend  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  be 
granted  not  only  for  these  mercies,  but  for  what- 
soever else  thy  wisdom  knows  needful  for  us ;  and 
for  all  those  that  are  in  need,  misery,  and  distreaa^ 
whom.  Lord,  thou  hast  afliicted  either  in  soul  oi 
body ;  grant  them  patience  and  perseverance  in 
the  end,  and  to  the  end :  And  that,  O  Lord,  not 
for  any  merits  of  ours,  but  only  for  the  merits 
of  thy  Son,  and  our  alone  Saviour  Christ  Jesus ;  to 
whom  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit  be  ascribed 
all  glory,  &c.    Jmen. 


THE  STUDENT'S  PRAYER. 

To  God  the  Father,  Qod  the  Word,  God  the 
Spirit,  we  pour  forth  most  humble  and  hearty 
supplications;  that  he  remembering  the  calami- 
ties of  mankind,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  this  ear 
life,  in  which  we  wear  out  days  few  and  evil, 
would  please  to  open  to  us  new  refreshments  out 
of  the  fbuntains  of  his  goodness,  for  the  alleviatiBg 
of  our  miseries.  This  also  we  humbly  and  eai^ 
neatly  beg,  that  human  things  may  not  prejudice 
such  as  are  divine;  neither  that  fVom  the  unlock- 
ing of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a 
greater  natural  light,  any  thing  of  incredulity,  or 
intellectual  night,  may  arise  in  our  minds  towaords 
divine  mysteries.  But,  rather,  that  by  our  mind 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  purged  from  fancy  and 
vanities,  and  yet  subject  and  perfectly  given  up 
to  the  divine  oracles,  tiiere  may  be  given  unto 
faith  the  things  that  are  faith's.    Jtmeru 


THE  WRITER'S  PRAYER. 

Thou,  O  Father,  who  gavest  the  visible  light 
as  the  first-bom  of  thy  creatures,  and  didst  poar 
into  man  the  intellectual  light  as  the  top  and  con- 
summation of  thy  workmanship,  be  pleased  ta 
protect  and  govern  this  work,  which  coming  from 
thy  goodness,  retumeth  to  thy  glory.    Thou  after 
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tfaoa  hadst  leriewed  the  works  which  thy  hands 
hid  madey  beheldest  that  every  thing  was  Terj 
good,  and  thou  didst  rest  with  complacency  in 
them.  But  man,  reflecting  on  the  works  which 
he  had  made,  saw  that  all  was  ranity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit,  and  coald  by  no  means  acquiesce  in 
them.  WhMefore,  if  we  labour  in  thy  works 
with  the  si^eat  of  our  brows,  thou  wilt  make  us 


partakers  of  ^y  rision  and  thy  Sabbat.  We 
humbly  beg  that  this  mind  may  be  steadfastly  in 
us ;  and  that  thou,  by  our  hands,  and  also  by  the 
hands  of  others,  on  whom  thou  shalt  bestow  the 
same  spirit,  wilt  please  to  convey  a  largess  of 
new  alms  to  thy  family  of  mankind.  These 
things  we  commend  to  thy  everlasting  love,  by 
our  Jesus,  thy  Christ,  God  with  us.    Jlmtn. 


A  CONFESSION  OP  FAITH, 


WBrmii  BT 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  FRANCIS  BACON,  BARON  OF  VERULAM,  kc 


I  BiLUEVB  that  nothing  is  without  beginning,  but 
God;  no  nature,  no  matter,  no  spirit,  but  one, 
only,  ^ad  the  same  God.  That  God,  as  he  is 
eternally  almighty,  only  wise,  only  good,  in  his 
aalnre ;  so  he  is  eternally  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, 
in  persons. 

I  believe  that  God  is  so  holy,  pure,  and  jealous, 
as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  pleased  in  any 
creature,  though  the  work  of  his  own  hands;  so 
that  neither  angel,  man,  nor  world,  could  stand, 
or  can  stand,  one  moment  in  his  eyes,  without 
beholding  the  same  in  the  face  of  a  Mediator ;  and, 
therefore,  that  before  him,  with  whom  all  things 
are  present,  the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain  before  all 
worlds :  without  which  eternal  counsel  of  his,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  have  descended  to  any 
work  of  creation;  but  he  should  have  enjoyed  the 
blessed  and  individual  society  of  three  persons  in 
Godhead  forever. 

But  that,  out  of  his  eternal  and  infinite  good- 
ness and  love  purposing  to  become  a  Creator,  and 
to  communicate  to  his  creatures,  he  ordained  in 
his  eternal  counsel,  that  one  person  of  the  God- 
head should  be  united  to  one  nature,  and  to  one 
particular  of  his  creatures :  that  so,  in  the  person 
of  the  Mediator,  the  true  ladder  might  be  fixed, 
whereby  God  might  descend  to  his  creatures,  and 
his  creatures  might  ascend  to  God :  so  that  God, 
by  the  reconcilement  of  the  Mediator,  turning  his 
countenance  towards  his  creatures,  though  not  in 
equal  light  and  degree,  made  way  unto  the  dis- 
pensation of  his  most  holy  and  secret  will: 
whereby  some  of  his  creatures  might  stand,  and 
keep  their  state,  others  might  possibly  fall,  and 
be  restored;  and  others  might  fall,  and  not  be 
restored  to  their  estate,  but  yet  remain  in  being, 
thooj^h  under  wrath  and  corruption:  all  with 
nespect  to  the  Mediator ;  which  is  the  great  mys- 


tery and  perfect  centre  of  all  God's  ways  with  his 
creatures,  and  unto  which  all  his  other  works  and 
wonders  do  but  serve  and  refer. 

That  he  chose,  according  to  his  good  pleasuie, 
man  to  be  that  creature,  to  whose  nature  the  pei^ 
son  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  should  be  united; 
and  amongst  the  generations  of  men,  elected  a 
small  flock,  in  whom,  by  the  participation  of  him- 
self, he  purposed  to  express  the  riches  of  his  glory ; 
all  the  ministration  of  angels,  damnation  of  devils 
and  reprobates,  and  universal  administration  of 
all  creatures,  and  dispensation  of  all  times,  having 
no  other  end,  but  as  the  ways  and  ambages  ol 
God,  to  be  further  glorified  in  his  saints,  who  are 
one  with  their  head  the  Mediator,  who  is  one  with 
God. 

That  by  the  virtue  of  this  his  eternal  counsel 
he  condescended  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  and 
according  to  the  times  and  seasons  to  himself 
known,  to  become  a  Creator;  and  by  his  eternal 
Word  created  all  things ;  and  by  his  eternal  Spirit 
doth  comfort  and  preserve  them. 

That  he  made  all  things  in  their  first  estate 
good,  and  removed  from  himself  the  beginning  of 
all  evil  and  vanity  into  the  liberty  of  the  creature ; 
but  reserved  in  himself  the  beginning  of  all  resti- 
tution to  the  liberty  of  his  grace ;  using,  neverthe- 
less, and  turning  the  falling  and  defection  of  the 
creature,  which  to  his  prescience  was  eternally 
known,  to  make  way  to  his  eternal  counsel, 
touching  a  Mediator,  and  the  work  he  purposed 
to  accomplish  in  him. 

That  God  created  spirits,  whereof  some  kept 
their  standing,  and  others  fell  ^  he  created  heaven 
and  earth,  ami  all  their  armies  and  generations; 
and  gave  unto  them  constant  and  everlasting  laws, 
which  we  call  nature;  which  is  nothing  but  the 
laws  of  the  creation;  which  laws,  nevertheless 
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hATe  had  three  chaiifee  of  timety  and  aie  to  hare 
a  fourth  or  last  l^e  first,  when  the  matter  oi 
heayen  and  earth  was  created  without  forms :  the 
second,  the  interim  of  perfection  of  eyery  day*8 
work :  the  third,  by  the  corse,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, was  no  new  creation :  and  the  last,  at  the  end 
of  ^  world,  the  manner  whereof  is  not  yet  fully 
rsrealed :  so  as  the  laws  of  nature,  which  now  re- 
main and  goyeminTiolably  till  the  end  of  the  world, 
began  to  be  in  force  when  God  first  rested  from 
his  works,  and  ceased  to  create ;  but  receiyed  a 
reyocation,  in  part,  by  the  curse;  since  which 
time  they  change  not 

That,  notwithstanding  Grod  had  rested  and 
ceased  from  creating  since  the  first  Sabbath,  yet, 
neyerdieless,  he  doth  accomplish  and  fulfil  his 
diyinewillin  all  things,  great  and  small,  singular 
and  general,  as  fully  and  exactly  by  proyidence, 
as  he  could  by  miracle  and  new  creation,  though 
his  working  be  not  immediate  and  direct,  but  by 
compass ;  not  violating  nature,  which  is  his  own 
law,  upon  the  creature. 

That  at  the  first,  the  soul  of  man  was  not  pro- 
duced by  heayen  or  earth,  but  was  breathed  im- 
mediately from  God :  so  that  the  ways  and  pro- 
ceedings of  God  with  spirits  are  not  included  in 
nature :  that  is,  in  the  laws  of  heayen  and  earth ; 
but  are  reseryed  to  the  law  of  his  secret  will  and 
grace,  wherein  God  worketh  still,  and  resteth 
not  from  the  work  of  redemption,  as  he  resteth 
from  the  work  of  creation  :«but  continueth  work- 
ing till  the  end  of  the  world :  what  time  that  work 
also  shall  be  accomplished,  and  an  eternal  sabbath 
shall  ensue.  Likewise,  that  whensoeyer  God 
doth  transcend  the  law  of  nature  by  miracles, 
which  may  eyer  seem  as  new  creations,  he  neyer 
cometh  to  that  point  or  pass,  but  in  regard  of  the 
work  of  redemption,  which  is  the  greater,  and 
whereto  all  God^s  signs  and  miracles  do  refer. 

That  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  a 
reasonable  soul,  in  innocency,  in  firee-will,  and  in 
soyereignty ;  that  he  gaye  him  a  law  and  com- 
mandment, which  was  in  his  power  to  keep,  but 
he  kept  it  not ;  that  man  made  a  total  defection 
from  God,  presuming  to  imagine  that  the  com- 
mandments and  prohibitions  of  God  were  not  the 
rules  of  good  and  eyil,  but  that  good  and  eyil  had 
their  own  principles  and  beginnings,  and  lusted 
af^  the  knowledge  of  those  imagined  beginnings ; 
to  the  end  to  depend  no  more  upon  God's  will  re- 
Tealed,  but  upon  himself,  and  his  own  light,  as  a 
god :  than  the  which  there  could  not  be  a  sin 
more  opposite  to  the  whole  law  of  God :  that  yet, 
neyertheless,  this  great  sin  was  not  originally 
moyed  by  the  malice  of  man,  but  was  insinuated 
by  the  suggestion  and  instigation  of  the  deyil,  who 
was  toe  first  defected  creature,  and  fell  of  malice^ 
and  not  by  temptation. 

That  upon  the  fa\\  of  man,  death  and  vanity 
entered  by  the  justice  of  Grod,  and  the  image  of 
God  in  man  was  defaced ;  and  heaven  and  earth, 


which  were  made  for  man's  nse,  were  anbdoedto 
corruption  by  his  fall ;  but  then,  that  instantly, 
and  without  intermission  of  time,  after  the  wcwd 
of  God's  law  became,  thron§^  tha  fall  of  man* 
frustrate  as  to  obedience,  there  succeeded  the 
greater  word  of  the  promise,  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  Grod  might  be  wrought  by  faith. 

That  as  well  the  law  of  God,  as  the  word  of 
his  promise  endure  the  same  forever;  but  thai 
they  have  been  revealed  in  several  mannas,  ac- 
cording to  the  dispensation  of  times.  For  the  law 
was  first  imprinted  in  that  remnant  of  light  of  na- 
ture, which  was  left  after  the  fall,  being  sufficient 
to  accuse.  Then  it  was  more  manifestly  expressed 
in  the  written  law ;  and  was  yet  more  opened  by 
the  prophets ;  and,  lastly,  expounded  in  the  tree 
perfection,  by  the  Son  of  God,  the  great  Prophet, 
and  perfect  interpreter,  as  also  fnlfiUer  of  the  law. 
That  likewise  the  word  of  the  promise  vras  mani- 
fested and  revealed,  first,  by  immediate  revelation 
and  inspiration ;  afler,  by  figures,  which  were  of 
two  natures :  the  one,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  law ;  the  other,  the  continual  history  of  the  old 
world,  and  church  of  the  Jews :  which,  though  it 
be  literally  true,  yet  it  is  pregnant  of  a  perpetual 
allegory  and  shadow  of  the  work  of  the  redemption 
to  follow.  The  same  promise  or  evangile  was  more 
clearly  revealed  and  declared  by  the  prophets,  and 
then  by  the  Son  himself,  and  lastiy  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  illuminateth  the  church  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

That  in  the  fulness  of  time,  according  to  the 
promise  and  oath,  of  a  chosen  lineage  descended 
the  blessed  seed  of  the  woman,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the 
world ;  who  was  conceived  by  the  power  and 
overahadowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  took  flesh 
of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  the  Word  did  not  only 
take  flesh,  or  was  joined  to  flesh,  but  vras  made 
flesh,  though  without  confusion  of  substance  or 
nature ;  so  as  the  eternal  Son  of  Grod  and  the  ever 
blessed  Son  of  Mary  was  one  pereon — so  one,  at 
the  blessed  virgin  may  be  truly  and  catholicly 
called  *«  Deipera,"  the  mother  of  God.  So  one  at 
there  is  no  unity  in  universal  nature,  not  that  of 
the  soul  and  body  of  man,  so  perfect :  for  the  three 
heavenly  unities,  whereof  that  is  the  second,  ex- 
ceed all  natural  unities :  that  is  to  say,  the  unity 
of  the  three  persons  in  Godhead ;  the  unity  of  God 
and  man  in  Christ ;  and  the  unity  of  Christ  and 
the  church.  The  Holy  Ghost  being  the  work^ 
of  both  these  latter  unities ;  for  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  Christ  incarnate  and  quickened  in  flesh; 
and  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is  man  regenerate  and 
quickened  in  spirit 

That  Jesus,  the  Lord,  became  in  the  flesh  a 
sacrificer  and  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  a  satisfaction  and 
price  to  the  justice  of  Grod ;  a  meriter  of  glory  and 
the  kingdom ;  a  pattern  of  all  righteousness ;  a 
preacher  of  the  word  which  himself  was ;  a 
finisher  of  the  ceremonies ;  a  comer-stone  to  le* 
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inoTB  the  sepaiatioii  between  Jew  and  Gentile ; 
an  interceeeor  for  the  church ;  a  lord  of  nature  in 
his  miracles ;  a  conqueror  of  death  and  the  power 
of  darkness  in  his  resurrection;  and  that  he  ful- 
filled the  whole  counsel  of  God,  performing  all 
his  sacred  offices  and  anointing'  on  earth,  accom- 
plished the  whole  work  of  the  redemption  and 
xestitution  of  man  to  a  state  superior  to  the  angels ; 
whereas  the  state  of  man  by  creation  was  inferior ; 
and  reconciled  and  established  all  things  according 
to  the  eternal  will  of  the  Father. 

That  in  time,  Jesus  the  Lord  was  bom  in  the 
days  of  Herod,  and  suffered  under  the  government 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  being  deputy  of  the  Romans, 
and  under  the  high  priesthood  of  Caiaphas,  and 
was  betrayed  by  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
and  was  crucified  at  Hierusalem,  and  after  a  true 
and  natural  death,  and  his  body  laid  in  the  sepul- 
chre, the  third  day  he  raised  himself  from  the 
bonds  of  death,  and  arose  and  showed  himself  to 
many  chosen  witnesses,  by  the  space  of  divers 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  those  days,  in  the  sight  of 
many,  ascended  into  heaven ;  where  he  continueth 
his  intercession ;  and  shall  from  thence,  at  the 
day  appointed,  come  in  greatest  glory  to  judge  the 
world. 

That  the  sufferings  and  merits  of  Christ,  as 
they  are  sufficient  to  do  away  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  so  they  are  only  effectual  to  those 
which  are  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  who 
breatheth  where  he  will  of  free  grace;  which 
grace,  as  a  seed  inccnruptible,  quickeneth  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  conoeiveth  him  anew  a  son  of 
God  and  a  member  of  Christ :  so  that,  Christ 
having  man's  flesh,  and  man  having  Christ's 
spirit,  there  is  an  open  passage  and  mutual  impu- 
tation ;  whereby  sin  and  wrath  was  conveyed  to 
Christ  from  man,  and  merit  and  life  is  conveyed 
to  man  from  Christ:  which  seed  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  first  figureth  in  us  the  image  of  Christ 
slain  or  crucified,  through  a  lively  faith ;  and  then 
leneweth  in  us  the  image  of  God  in  holiness  and 
charity ;  though  both  imperfectly,  and  in  degrees 
far  differing  even  in  God's  elect,  as  well  in  regard 
of  the  fire  of  the  Spirit,  as  of  the  illumination 
thereof;  which  is  more  or  less  in  a  large  propor- 
tion: as,  namely,  in  the  church  before  Christ; 
which  yet,  nevertheless,  was  partaker  of  one  and 
the  same  salvation  with  us,  and  of  one  and  the 
same  means  of  salvation  with  us. 

That  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  though  it  be  not 
tied  to  any  means  in  heaven  or  earth,  yet,  it  is 
ordinarily  dispensed  by  the  preaching  of  the 
word ;  the  administration  of  the  sacraments ;  the 
covenants  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  prayer, 
reading;  the  censures  of  the  church;  the  society 
of  the  godly;  the  cross  and  afflictions;  God's 
benefits;  his  judgments  upon  others;  miracles; 
the  contemplation  of  his  creatures:  all  which, 
though  some  be  more  principal,  God  usetb  as  the 
cneans  of  vocation  and  conversion  of  his  elect; 
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not  derogating  from  his  power  to  call  immedi- 
ately by  his  grace,  and  at  all  hours  and  moments 
of  the  day,  that  ist  of  man's  life,  according  to  his 
good  pleasure. 

That  the  word  of  God,  whereby  his  will  is 
revealed,  continued  in  revelation  and  tradition 
until  Moses;  and  that  the  Scriptures  were  from 
Moses's  time  to  the  time  of  the  apostles  and 
evangelists ;  in  whose  age,  after  the  coming  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  teacher  of  all  truth,  the  book 
of  the  Scriptures  was  shut  and  closed,  so  as  not 
to  receive  any  new  addition;  and  that  the  church 
hath  no  power  over  the  Scriptures  to  teach  or 
command  any  thing  contrary  to  the  written  word, 
but  is  as  the  ark,  wherein  the  tables  of  the  first 
testament  were  kept  and  preserved:  that  is  to 
say,  the  church  hath  only  the  custody  and  deli- 
very over  of  the  Scriptures  committed  unto  the 
same;  together  with  the  interpretation  of  them, 
but  such  only  as  is  conceived  from  themselves. 

That  there  is  a  universal  or  catholic  church 
of  God,  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  which 
is  Christ's  spouse,  and  Christ's  body;  being 
gathered  of  the  fathers  of  the  old  worid,  of  the 
church  of  the  Jews,  of  the  spirits  of  the  faithful 
dissolved,  and  the  spirits  of  the  faithful  militant, 
and  of  the  names  yet  to  be  bom,  which  are 
already  written  in  the  book  of  life.  That  there 
is  also  a  visible  church,  distinguished  by  the  out- 
ward works  of  God's  covenant,  and  the  receiving 
of  the  holy  doctrine, 'with  the  use  of  the  mysteries 
of  God,  and  the  invocation,  and  sanctification  of 
his  holy  name.  That  there  is  also  a  holy  suc- 
cession in  the  prophets  of  the  New  Testament  and 
fathers  of  the  church,  from  the  time  of  the 
apostles  and  disciples  which  saw  our  Saviour  in 
the  flesh,  unto  the  consummation  of  the  work  of 
the  ministry ;  which  persons  are  called  from  God 
by  gift,  or  inward  anointing;  and  the  vocation 
of  God  followed  by  an  outward  calling  and  ordina- 
tion of  the  church. 

I  believe,  that  the  souls  of  such  as  die  in  the 
Lord  are  blessed,  and  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
enjoy  the  sight  of  God,  yet  so,  as  they  are  in 
expectation  of  a  farther  revelation  of  their  glory 
in  the  last  day.  At  which  time  all  flesh  of  man 
shall  arise  and  be  changed,  and  shall  appear  and 
receive  from  Jesus  Christ  his  eternal  judgment: 
and  the  glory  of  the  saints  shall  then  be  full :  and 
the  kingdom  shall  be  given  up  to  God  the  Father : 
from  which  time  all  things  shall  continue  forever 
in  that  being  and  state,  which  then  they  shall 
receive.  So,  as  there  are  three  times,  if  times 
they  may  be  called,  or  parts  of  eternity:  The 
first,  the  time  before  beginnings,  when  the  God- 
head was  only,  without  the  being  of  any  creature : 
the  second,  the  time  of  the  mystery,  which  con- 
tinueth from  the  creation  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
world:  and  the  third,  the  time  of  the  revelation 
of  the  sons  of  God ;  which  time  is  the  last,  and  it 
everlasting,  without  change. 
2M 
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THE  CHARACTERS  OF  A  BELIEVING 
CHRISTIAN* 

Jnparedoxa  and  teeming  emUradidiom, 

1.  A  Cbristiait  is  one  that  belieTM  thiogs  his 
reason  cannot  oomprehend ;  he  hopes  for  things 
which  neither  he  nor  any  man  aliye  ever  saw :  he 
labours  for  that  which  he  knoweth  he  shall  nerer 
obtain ;  yet,  in  the  issne,  his  belief  appears  not  to 
be  fialse ;  his  hope  makes  him  not  ashamed ;  his 
labour  is  not  in  vain. 

3.  He  bdieres  three  lo  be  one,  and  one  to  be 
three;  a  father  not  to  be  elder  than  his  son;  a  son 
to  be  eqnal  with  his  ftither;  and  one  proceeding 
from  both  to  be  equal  with  both;  he  believing 
three  persons  in  one  nature,  and  two  natures  in 
one  person* 

8.  He  beUeres  a  virgin  to  be  a  mother  of  a 
son;  and  that  very  son  of  her^s  to  be  her  maker. 
He  believes  him  to  have  been  shut  up  in  a  narrow 
room,  whom  heaven  and  earth  could  not  contain. 
He  believes  him  to  have  been  bom  in  time,  who 
was  and  is  from  everlasting.  He  believes  him  to 
have  been  a  weak  child,  carried  in  arms,  who  is 
the  Almighty;  and  him  once  to  have  died,  who 
only  hath  life  and  immortality  in  himself. 

4.  He  believes  the  God  of  all  grace  to  have 
been  angry  with  one  that  hath  never  offmided 
him ;  and  that  God,  that  hates  sin,  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  himself,  though  sinning  continually,  and 
never  making,  or  being  able  to  make  him  satis- 
faction. He  believes  a  most  just  God  to  have 
punished  a  most  just  person,  and  to  have  justified 
himself,  though  a  most  ungodly  sinner.  He 
believes  himself  freely  pardoned,  and  yet  a  suffi- 
cient satisfaction  was  made  for  him. 

5.  He  believes  himself  to  be  precious  in  God's 
sight,  and  yet  loathes  himself  in  his  own.  He 
dares  not  justify  himself  even  in  those  things 
wherein  he  can  find  no  fault  with  himself,  and 
yet  believes  God  accepts  him  in  those  services 
wherein  he  is  able  to  find  many  faults. 

6.  He  praises  God  for  his  justice,  and  yet  fears 
him  for  his  mercy.  He  is  so  ashamed  as  that  he 
dares  not  open  his  mouth  before  Grod ;  and  yet  he 
comes  with  boldness  to  God,  and  asks  him  any 
thing  he  needs.  He  is  so  humble  as  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  to  deserve  nothing  but  evil ;  and 
yet  believes  that  God  means  him  all  good.  He 
is  one  that  fears  always,  yet  is  as  bold  as  a  lion. 
He  is  oflen  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing; 
many  times  complaining,  yet  always  giving  of 
thanks.  He  is  the  most  lowly-minded,  yet  the 
greatest  aspirer ;  most  contented,  yet  ever  craving. 

7.  He  bears  a  lofty  spirit  in  a  mean  condition; 
when  he  is  ablest,  he  thinks  meanest  of  himself. 
He  is  rich  in  poverty,  and  poor  in  the  mid»t  of 
fiches.  He  believes  all  the  world  to  be  his,  yet 
he-^ares  take  nothing  without  special  leave  from 
God*    He  covenants  with  God  for  nothing,  yet 


looks  for  a  great  reward.    Heloaeth  hisliftand 
gains  by  it;  and  whilst  he  leseth  it, he  saveCh kL 

8.  He  lives  not  to  himself,  yet,  of  all  othere, 
he  is  most  wise  for  himself.  He  denieth  himself 
often,  yet,  no  man  lovedi  himself  so  well  as  he. 
He  is  most  reproached,  yet  most  honoured.  He 
hath  most  afflictions,  and  most  comforts. 

9.  The  more  injury  his  enenuee  do  hiai,  the 
more  advantages  he  gains  by  them.  The  more 
he  forsakes  worldly  things,  the  more  he  enjoys 
them. 

10.  He  is  the  most  temperate  of  all  onen,  yet 
fares  most  ddiciously ;  he  lends  and  gives  most 
freely,  yet  he  is  ^  greatest  usurer;  he  is  me^ 
towards  all  men,  yet  inexotable  by  men.  He  is 
the  best  child,  husband,  brother,  friend ;  yet  hales 
father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister.  He  loves 
all  men  as  himself,  yet  hates  some  men  with  a 
perfect  hatred. 

11.  He  desires  to  have  more  graoe  than  mtf 
man  hath  in  the  world,  yet  is  truly  sonrowlal 
when  he  seeth  any  man  have  less  than  himself; 
he  knoweth  no  man  afler  ^e  flesh,  yet  gives  all 
men  their  due  respects ;  he  knowetfi  if  he  please 
man  he  cannot  be  the  servant  of  Christ;  yet,  for 
Christ's  sake  he  pleaseth  all  men  in  all  things. 
He  is  a  peace-maker,  yet  is  a  continual  fighter, 
and  iiB  an  irreconcileable  enemy. 

13.  He  believes  him  to  be  worse  than  an  infid^ 
that  provides  not  for  his  famOy,  yet  himself  lives 
and  dies  without  care.  He  accounts  all  his  supe- 
riors, yet  stands  stiffiy  upon  authority.  He  is 
severe  to  his  children,  because  he  loveA  ihem; 
and  by  being  favourable  unto  his  enemy,  he 
revengeth  himself  upon  him. 

13.  He  believes  the  angels  to  be  more  excelloit 
creatures  than  himself,  and  yet  accounts  them  his 
s^rants.  He  believes  that  he  receives  many  good 
things  by  their  means,  and  yet  he  nmther  prays 
for  their  assistance,  nor  offers  them  thanks,  whidi 
he  doth  not  disdain  to  do  to  the  meanest  Chris- 
tian. 

14.  He  believes  himself  to  be  a  king,  hofw 
mean  soever  he  be :  and  how  great  soever  he  be, 
yet  he  thinks^himself  not  too  good  to  be  a  servant 
to  the  poorest  saint 

15.  He  is  often  in  prison,  yet  always  at  libei^ ; 
a  freeman,  though  a  servant.  He  loves  not  hoossr 
amongst  men,  yet  highly  piizeth  a  good  name^   ' 

16.  He  believes  that  God  hath  bidden  every 
man  that  doth  him  good  to  do  so ;  he  yet,  of  any 
man  is  the  most  thankful  to  them  that  do  aught 
for  him.  He  would  lay  down  his  life  to  save  the 
soul  of  his  enemy,  yet,  will  not  adventure  upon 
one  sin  to  save  the  life  of  him  who  saved  his. 

17.  He  swears  to  his  own  hindrance,  and 
changed  not;  yet  knoweth  that  hb  oath  cannot 
tie  him  to  sin. 

18.  He  believes  Christ  to  have  no  need  of  an; 
thing  he  doth,  yet  maketh  account  that  he  doth 
relieve  Christ  in  all  his  acts  of  chari^.     He 
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Iracnv^  he  can  do  nothing  of  himself;  yet  labonra 
to  woik  out  hie  own  salTation.  He  profesaeth 
lie  ean  do  nothingt  J«t  as  troly  pn^issseth  he  can 
do  ell  things :  he  knoweth  that  flesh  and  blood 
eannot  inhearit  the  kingdom  of  God,  yet  belieyeth 
he  shidl  go  to  heaTen  both  body  and  soul. 

19.  He  trembles  at  God's  woid,  yet  counts  it 
sweeter  to  him  than  honey  and  the  honey-comb, 
and  dealer  than  thoueands  of  gold  and  silyer. 

90.  He  belieyes  that  Crod  will  never  damn  him, 
and  yet  fears  Grod  for  being  able  to  cast  him  into 
hell.  He  fcnoweth  he  shalt  not  be  sayed  by  nor 
lor  his  good  wo]k8,yet,  he  doth  all  the  good  works 
he  can. 

91.  He  knoweth  God's,  proyidence  is  in  all 
diikigs,  yet,  is  so  diligent  in  his  calling  and  bnsi- 
iiess,  as  if  h^  were  to  cat  out  the  thread  of  his 
happiness.  He  bdieyee  before^h(^ld  that  God 
hath  purposed  what  he  shall  be^  and  that  nothing 
ean  make  him  to  alter  his  purpose ;  yet,  prays  and 
endeayonra,  as  if  he  would  force  God  to  save  him 
Greyer. 

93.  He  prays  and  labours  for  that  which  he  is 
confident  God  means  to  giye;  and  the  more  as- 
sured he  is,  the  more  earnest  he  prays  for  that  he 
knows  he  shall  never  obtain,  and  yet  gives  not 
over.  He  prays  and  labours  for  that  which  he 
knows  he  shall  be  no  less  happy  without;  hf 
jNrays  with  ail  his  heart  not  to  be  led  into  tempta- 
tion, yet,  rejoioeth  when  he  is  fallen  into  it;  he 
believes  his  prayers  are  heard,  even  when  they  are 
denied,  and  gives  thanks  for  that  which  he  prays 
against. 

93.  He  hath  within  him  both  flesh  and  spirit, 
yet,  he  is  not  a  double-minded  man ;  he  is  often 
led  captive  by  the  law  of  sin,  yet,  it  never  gets 
dominion  over  him;  he  cannot  sin,  yet  can  do 
nothing  without  sin.  He  doth  nothing  against  his 
will,  yet,  maintains  he  doth  what  he  would  not. 
He  wavers  and  doubteth^  yet  obtains. 

94.  He  is  often  tossed  and  shaken,  yet  is  as 
mount  Sion ;  he  is  a  serpent  and  a  dove ;  a  lamb 
and  a  lion ;  a  reed  and  a  cedar.  He  is  sometimes 
so  troubled,  that  he  thinks  nothing  to  be  true  in 
religion ;  yet,  if  he  did  think  so,  he  could  not  at 
all  be  troubled.  He  thinks  sometimes  that  God 
hath  no  mercy  for  him,  yet  resolves  to  die  in  the 
pursuit  of  it  He  believes,  like  Abraham,  against 
hope,  and  though  he  cannot  answer  God's  logic, 
yet,  with  the  woman  of  Canaan,  he  hopes  to  prevail 
wiUi  the  rhetoric  of  importunity. 

95.  He  wrestles,  and  yet  prevails ;  and  though 
yielding  himself  unworthy  of  the  least  blessing 
he  eij^ys,  yet,  Jacob-like,  he  will  not  let  him  go 
without  a  new  blessing.  He  sometimes  thinks 
himself  to  have  no  grace  at  all,  and  yet  how  poor 
and  afflicted  soever  he  be  besides,  he  would  not 
change  conditions  with  the  most  prosperous  man 
nnder  heaven,  that  is  a  manifest  worldling. 

96.  He  thinks  sometimes  that  the  ordinances 


of  God  do  him  no  good,  yet,  he  would  rathsfpi^t 
with  Ms  life  than  be  deprived  of  them. 

97.  He  was  born  dead ;  yet  so  that  it  had  been 
murder  for  any  to  have  taken  his  life  away.  After 
he  began  to  live,  he  was  ever  dying. 

98.  And  though  he  hath  an  eternal  life  begun 
in  him,  yet  he  makes  account  he  hath  a  death  to 
pass  through. 

99.  He  counts  self-murder  a  heinous  sin,  yet  is 
ever  busied  in  crucifying  the  flesh,  and  in  putting 
to  death  his  earthly  members;  not  doubting  but 
there  will  come  a  time  of  glory,  when  he  shall  be 
esteemed  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  great  God  of 
heaven  and  earth,  appearing  with  boldness  at  his 
throne,  and  asking  any  thing  he  needs;  being 
endued  with  humility,  by  acknowledging  his 
great  erimes  and  oflences,  and  that  he  desorveth 
nothing  but  severe  punishment. 

30.  He  believes  his  soul  and  body  shall  be  as 
full  of  glory  as  them  that  have  more;  and  no 
more  full  than  theirs  that  have  less. 

31  •  He  lives  invisible  to  those  that  see  him,  and 
those  that  know  him  best  do  but  guess  at  him ; 
yet,  those  many  times  judge  more  truly  of  him 
than  he  doth  of  himself. 

33.  The  world  will  sometimes  account  him  a 
saint,  when  God  accounteth  him  a  hypocrite ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  world  branded  him  for  a 
hypocrite,  then  Qod  owned  him  for  a  saint. 

33.  His  death  makes  not  an  end  of  him.  His 
soul  which  was  pat  into  his  body,  is  not  to  be  per- 
fected without  his  body;  yet,  his  soul  is  more 
happy  when  it  is  separated  from  his  body,  than 
when  it  was  joined  unto  it :  And  his  body,  though 
torn  in  pieces,  burnt  to  ashes,  ground  to  powder, 
turned  to  rottenness,  shall  be  no  loser. 

34.  His  advocate,  his  surety  shall  be  his  judge ; 
his  mortal  part  shall  become  immortal ;  and  what 
was  sown  in  corruption  and  defilement  shall  be 
raised  in  inoormption  and  glory ;  and  a  finite  crea- 
ture shall  possess  an  infinite  happiness.  Glory 
be  to  God. 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT 

TOVCRIHO  TBI 

CONTROVERSIES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

It  is  but  ignorance,  if  any  man  find  it  strange, 
that  the  state  of  religion,  especially  in  the  days 
of  peace,  should  be  exercised  and  troubled  with 
controversies :  for  as  it  is  the  condition  of  the 
church  militant  to  be  ever  under  trials,  so  it 
cometh  to  pass,  that  when  the  fiery  trial  of  per- 
secution ceaseth,  there  succeedeth  another  trial, 
which,  as  it  were,  by  contrary  blasts  of  doctrine, 
doth  sift  and  winnow  men's  faith,  and  provelh 
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whether  they  know  God  aright;  even  as  that 
other  of  afflictions  discovereth  whether  they  love 
him  better  than  the  world.  Accordingly  was  it 
foretold  by  Christ,  saying,  "that  in  the  latter 
times  it  should  be  said,  ho  here,  lo  there  is 
Christ :"  which  is  to  be  understood,  not  as  if  the 
rery  person  of  Christ  should  be  assumed  and 
counterfeited,  but  his  authority  and  pre-eminenoe, 
which  is  to  be  the  truth  itself,  should  be  challenged 
and  pretended.  Thus  haye  we  read  and  seen  to  be 
fulfilled  that  which  followeth,  «( Eoce  in  deserto, 
ecce  in  penetralibns  :'*  while  some  haye  sought 
the  truth  in  the  conyentieles  and  conciliables  of 
heretics  and  sectaries ;  others  in  the  external  face 
and  representation  of  the  church ;  and  both  sorts 
haye  been  seduced.  Were  it  then  that  the  con- 
troyersies  of  the  Church  of  England  were  such, 
as  they  did  diyide  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  and  not 
6nly  such  as  do  unswaihe  her  of  her  bands,  the 
bands  of  peace,  yet,  could  it  be  no  occasion  for 
any  pretended  Catholic  to  judge  us,  or  for  any 
irreligious  person  to  despise  us ;  or  if  it  be,  it 
shall  but  happen  to  us  all  as  it  hath  used  to  do ; 
to  them  to  be  hardened,  and  to  us  to  endure  the 
good  pleasure  of  God.  But  now  that  our  conten- 
tions are  such,  as  we  need  not  so  much  that  general 
canon  and  sentence  of  Christ  pronounced  against 
heretics ;  «*  Erratis,  nescientes  Scripturas,  et  po- 
testatem  Dei;*'  you  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
Scripture,  and  the  power  of  God :  as  we  need  the 
admonition  of  St  James:  **Let  eyery  man  be 
Bwift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath  ;'*  and 
that  the  wound  is  no  way  dangerous,  except  we 
poison  it  with  our  remedies :  as  the  former  sort 
of  men  haye  less  reason  to  make  themselyes  music 
in  our  discord,  so  I  haye  good  hope  that  nothing 
ahall  displease  ourselyes,  which  shall  be  sincerely 
and  modestly  propounded  for  the  appeasing  of 
these  dissensions.  For  if  any  shall  be  offended 
at  this  yoice,  *'  Voe  estis  fratres  ;*'  ye  are  brethren, 
Why  striye  yet  he  shall  giye  a  great  presumption 
against  himself,  that  he  is  the  party  that  doth  his 
brethren  wrong. 

The  controyersies  themselyes  I  will  not  enter 
into,  as  judging  that  the  disease  requireth  rather 
rest  than  any  oti^er  cure.  Thus  much  we  all  know 
and  confess,  that  they  be  not  of  the  highest  nature, 
for  they  are  not  touching  the  high  mysteries  of 
faith,  such  as  detained  the  churches  for  many 
years  after  their  first  peace,  what  time  the  heretics 
moyed  curious  questions,  and  made  strange  ana- 
tomies of  the  natures  and  person  of  Christ ;  and 
the  Catholic  fathers  were  compelled  to  follow  them 
with  all  subtlety  of  decisions  and  determinations 
to  exclude  them  from  their  eyasions,  and  to  take 
them  in  their  labyrinths ;  so  as  it  is  rightly  said, 
*'  illis  temporibus,  ingeniosa  res  fuit,  esse  Christi- 
anum.*'  In  those  days  it  was  an  ingenious  and 
subtle  thing  to  be  a  Christian. 

Neither  are  they  concerning  the  great  parts  of 
the  worship  of  God,  of  which  it  is  true,  that «« non 


seryatur  unitaa  in  eredendo,  nisi  eadem  adsit  in 
colendo."  There  wOl  be  kept  no  unity  in  bdiey- 
ing,  except  it  be  entertained  in  worshipping ;  such 
as  were  the  controyersies  of  the  east  and  west 
churches  touching  images,  and  such  as  are  many 
of  those  between  the  church  of  Rome  and  us ;  as 
about  the  adoration  of  the  sacrament,  and  the  like ; 
but  we  contend  about  ceremonies  and  things  in- 
different; about  the  external  policy  and  goyem- 
ment  of  the  church ;  in  which  kind,  if  we  would 
but  remember  that  the  ancient  and  true  bonds  of 
unity  are  ^*-  one  faith,  one  baptism,"  and  not  one 
ceremony,  one  policy.  If  we  would  obserre  the 
league  amongst  Christians,  that  is  penned  by  our 
Sayiour, «« he  that  is  not  against  us  is  with  us;" 
if  we  could  but  comprehend  that  saying,  *«differ- 
entis  rituum  commendant  unitatem  doctrins;*^ 
the  diyersities  of  ceremonies  do  set  forth  the  uni^ 
of  doctrine ;  and  that  "  habet  religio  qus  sunt 
etemitatis,  habet  qn«  sunt  temporis ;"  religion 
hath  parts  which  belong  to  eternity,  and  parts 
which  pertain  to  time ;  and  if  we  did  but  know  the 
yirtue  of  silence  and  slowness  to  speak  commended 
by  St  J  ame8,our  controversies  of  themselyes  would 
close  up  and  grow  together ;  but  most  especially, 
if  we  would  leaye  the  oyerweaning  and  turbulent 
humours  of  these  times,  and  reyiye  the  blessed 
proceeding  of  the  apostles  and  fathers  of  the  pri- 
mitiye  church,  which  was,  in  the  like  and  greater 
cases,  not  to  enter  into  assertions  and  positions, 
but  to  deliyer  counsels  and  adyices,  we  should 
need  no  other  remedy  at  all :  <*  si  eadem  consulis, 
frater,  que  affirmas,  consulentidebeturreyerentia, 
cum  non  debeatur  fides  afiirmanti ;"  brother,  if  diat 
which  you  set  down  as  an  assertion,  you  would 
deliyer  by  way  of  adyice,  there  were  reyerence  due 
to  your  counsel,  whereas  faith  is  not  due  to  your 
afiirmation.  St.  Paul  was  content  to  speak  thus, 
«t  Ego,  non  Dominus,"  I,  and  not  the  Lord  :  ^  £t 
secundum  consilium  meum ;"  according  to  my 
counsel.  But  now  men  do  too  lightly  say, 
**  Non  ego,  sed  Dominus :"  not  I,  but  the  Lord. 
Yea,  and  bind  it  with  aheayy  denunciation  of  his 
judgments,  to  terrify  the  simple,  which  haye  not 
sufficiently  understood  out  of  Solomon,  that  '*  the 
causeless  curse  shall  not  come." 

Therefore,  seeing  the  accidents  are  they  which 
breed  the  peril,  and  not  the  things  themselyes  in 
their  own  nature,  it  is  meet  the  remedies  be  ap- 
plied unto  them,  by  opening  what  it  is  on  eidier 
part,  that  keepeth  the  wound  green,  and  fomial- 
izeth  both  sides  to  a  farther  opposition,  and  work- 
eth  an  indisposition  in  men's  minds  to  be  reunited ; 
wherein  no  accusation  is  pretended^  but  I  find  in 
reason,  that  peace  is  best  built  upon  a  repetition 
of  wrongs :  and  in  example,  that  the  speeches 
which  haye  been  made  by  the  wisest  men,  **de 
Concordia  ordinum,"  haye  not  abstained  from  re- 
ducing to  memory  the  extremities  used  on  both 
parts :  so  as  it  is  true  which  is  said,  >«  Qui  pacem, 
traetat  non  repetitis  conditionibus  dissidii,   is 
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magis  animoB  homiiram  dnlcedine  pacis  fallit, 
qoam  equitate  componit." 

And  first  of  all,  it  is  more  than  time  that  there 
-were  an  end  and  sarcease  made  of  this  immodest 
and  deformed  manner  of  writing  lately  entertained, 
whereby  matter  of  religion  is  handled  in  the  style 
of  the  stage.  Indeed,  bitter  and  earnest  writing 
most  not  hastily  be  condemned ;  for  men  cannot 
contend  coldly,  and  without  affection,  about  things 
which  they  hold  dear  and  precious.  A  politic  man 
may  write  from  his  brain  without  touch  and  sense 
of  his  heart ;  as  in  a  speculation  that  appertaineth 
not  unto  him ;  but  a  feeling  Christian  will  express 
in  his  words  a  character  of  zeal  or  love.  The 
latter  of  which,  as  I  could  wish  rather  embraced, 
being  more  proper  for  these  times ;  yet  is  the 
former  warranted  also  by  great  examples. 

But  to  leaTe  all  reverent  and  religious  compas- 
sion towards  eyils,  or  indignation  towards  faults, 
and  to  turn  religion  into  a  comedy  or  satire ;  to 
search  and  rip  up  wounds  with  a  laughing  coun- 
tenance ;  to  intermix  Scripture  and  scurrility, 
sometimes  in  one  sentence,  is  a  thing  far  from  the 
derout  reverence  of  a  Christian,  and  scant  beseem- 
ing the  honest  regard  of  a  sober  man.  **  Non  est 
major  confhsio,  quam  serii  et  jooi."  There  is  no 
greater  conflision  than  the  coi^ounding  of  jest  and 
earnest.  The  majesty  of  religion,  and  the  con- 
tempt and  deformity  of  things  ridiculous,  are 
things  as  distant  as  things  may  be.  Two  princi- 
pal causes  have  I  ever  known  of  atheism :  curious 
controversies,  and  profane  scoffing.  Now  that 
these  two  are  joined  in  one,  no  doubt  that  sect 
will  make  no  small  progression. 
>  And  here  I  do  much  esteem  the  wisdom  and 
'  religion  of  that  bishop  which  replied  to  the  first 
pamphlet  of  this  kind,  who  remembered  that  a 
fool  was  to  be  answered,  but  not  by  becoming 
like  unto  him;  and  considered  the  matter  which 
he  handled,  and  not  the  person  with  whom  he 
dealt. 

Job,  speaking  of  the  majesty  and  gravity  of  a 
judge  in  himself,  saith,  **  If  I  did  smile,  they 
believed  it  not :"  as  if  he  should  have  said,  if  I 
diverted,  or  glanced  upon  conceit  of  mirth,  yet 
men^s  minds  were  so  possessed  with  a  reverence 
of  the  action  in  hand,  as  they  could  not  receive  it. 
Much  more  ought  not  this  to  be  amongst  bishops 
and  divines  disputing  about  holy  things.  And, 
therefore,  as  much  do  I  roislike  the  invention  of 
him  who;  as  it  seemeth,  pleased  himself  in  it  as 
in  no  mean  policy,  that  these  men  are  to  be  dealt 
withal  at  their  own  weapons,  and  pledged  in  their 
own  cup.  This  seemed  to  him  as  profound  a 
device,  as  when  the  Cardinal  Sansovino  coun- 
selled Julius  the  Second  to  encounter  the  council 
of  Pisa  with  the  council  of  Lateran ;  or  as  lawful 
a  challenge  as  Mr.  Jewel  made  to  confute  the 
pretended  Catholics  by  the  Fathers :  but  those 
things  will  not  excuse  the  imitation  of  evil  in 
another.    It  should  be  contrariwise  with  us,  as 


Ceesar  said,  «« NO  malo,  quam  eos  similes  ess* 
sui,  et  me  mei.*'  But  now,  ^  Dum  de  bonis  con- 
tendimus,  de  malis  consentimus ;"  while  we 
differ  about  good  things,  we  resemble  in  evil. 

Surely,  if  I  were  asked  of  these  men,  who  were 
the  more  to  be  blamed,  I  should  peroase  remember 
the  proverb,  that  the  second  blow  maketh  the 
fray,  and  the  saying  of  an  obscure  fellow ;  «'  Qui 
replicat,  multiplicat  ;'*  he  that  replieth,  multiplieth.  ^ . 
But  I  would  determine  the  question  with  this  sen* 
tence ;  **  Alter  principium  malo  dedit,  alter  modum 
abstulit ;"  by  the  one  means  we  have  a  beginning, 
and  by  the  other  we  shall  have  none  end« 

And,  truly,  as  I  do  marvel  that  some  of  those 
preachers  which  call  for  reformation,  whom  I  am 
far  from  wronging  so  far  as  to  join  them  with 
these  scoffers,  do  not  publish  some  deelaratioD, 
whereby  they  may  satisfy  the  world,  that  they 
dislike  their  cause  should  be  thus  solicited ;  so  I 
hope,  assuredly,  that  my  lords  of  the  clergy  have 
none  intelligence  with  this  interlibelling,  but  do 
altogether  disallow  that  their  credit  should  be 
thus  defended.  For,  though  I  observe  in  one  of 
them  many  glosses,  whereby  the  man  would  insi- 
nuate himself  into  their  favours,  yet  I  find  it  to 
be  ordinary,  that  many  pressing  and  fitwning  per^ 
sons  do  misconjecture  of  the  humours  of  men  in 
authority,  and  many  times,  ^^Yeneri  immolant 
suem,''  they  seek  to  gratify  them  with  that  which 
they  most  dislike:  for  I  have  great  reason  to 
satisfy  myself  touching  the  judgment  of  my  lords 
the  bishops  in  this  matter,  by  that  which  was 
written  by  one  of  them,  which  I  mentioned  before 
with  honour.  Nevertheless,  I  note,  there  is  not 
an  indifferent  hand  carried  towards  these  pam- 
phlets as  they  deserve;  for  the  one  sort  flieih  in 
the  dark, and  the  other  is  uttered  openly;  wherein 
I  might  advise  that  side  out  of  a  wise  writer,  who 
hath  set  it  down,  that  ««punitis  ingeniis  gliscit 
anctoritas.*^ 

And,  indeed,  we  see  it  ever  falleth  out,  that  the 
forbidden  writing  is  always  thought  to  be  certain 
sparks  of  a  truth  that  fiy  up  into  the  faces  of  those 
that  seek  to  choke  it,  and  tread  it  out;  whereas  a 
book  authorized  is  thought  to  be  but  «« temporis 
voces,''  the  language  of  the  time.  But  in  plain 
truth  I  do  find,  to  mine  understanding,  these  pam- 
phlets as  meet  to  be  suppressed  as  the  other. 
First,  because,  as  the  former  sort  doth  deface  the 
government  of  the  church  in  the  persons  of  the 
bishops  and  prelates,  so  the  other  doth  lead  into 
contempt  the  exercises  of  religion  in  the  persons 
of  sundry  preachers ;  so  as  it  disgraceth  a  higher 
matter,  though  in  the  meaner  person. 

Next,  I  find  certain  indiscreet  and  dangerous 
amplifications,  as  if  the  civil  government  itself  of 
this  state  had  near  lost  the  force  of  her  sinews, 
and  were  ready  to  enter  into  some  convulsion,  all 
things  being  full  of  faction  and  disorder ;  which 
is  as  unjustiy  acknowledged,  as  untruly  affirmed 
I  know  his  meaning  is  to  enforce  this  irreveraut 
2mS 
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•nd  Tidlent  iiiipvgiiing  of  tlie  g^ernmtiit  of 
bishops  to  be  a  auspectad  foremimer  of  a  mate 
ipsnoral  oontaapt.  And  I  graal  thsra  is  a  sym- 
pathy betwoen  the  estates ;  but  no  sueh  matter  in 
the  ciril  policy,  as  deserveth  so  dishonourable  a 
taxation. 

To  conclude  this  point :  As  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  these  writings  had  been  abortiye,  and  never 
seen  the  sun ;  so  ^  next  is,  since  they  be  come 
abroad,  that  they  be  censured,  by  all  that  haye 
understanding  and  conscience,  as  the  intemperate 
extraragances  of  some  light  persons.  Yea,  fer- 
ther,  that  men  beware,  except  they  mean  to  adyen- 
ture  to  deprive  themselves  of  all  sense  of  religion, 
and  to  pave  their  own  hearts,  and  make  them  as 
the  high  way,  how  they  may  be  conversant  in 
them,  and  much  more  how  they  delight  in  that 
vein ;  but  rather  to  turn  their  laughing  into  blush- 
ing, and  to  be  ashamed,  as  of  a  short  madness, 
that  they  have  in  matters  of  religion  taken  their 
disport  and  solace.  But  this,  perchance,  is  of 
these  faults  which  will  be  soonest  acknowledged ; 
though  I  perceive,  nevertheless,  that  there  want 
not  some  who  seek  to  blanch  and  excuse  it 

But  to  descend  to  a  sincere  view  and  consider- 
ation of  the  accidents  and  circumstances  of  these 
controversies,  wherein  either  part  deserveth  blame 
or  imputation,  I  find  generally,  in  causes  of  church 
matters,  that  men  do  offend  in  some  or  all  of  these 
five  points. 

.  The  first  is,  the  giving  occasion  unto  the  con- 
troversies: and  also  the  inconsiderate  and  un- 
grounded taking  of  occasion. 

The  next  is,  the  extending  and  multiplying  the 
controversies  to  a  more  general  opposition  or 
contradiction  than  appeareth  at  the  first  pro- 
pounding of  them,  when  men's  judgments  are 
least  partial. 

The  third  is,  the  passionate  and  unbroiherly 
practices  and  proceedings  of  both  parts  towards 
the  persons  each  of  others,  for  their  discredit  and 
suppression. 

The  fourth  is,  the  courses  holden  and  enter- 
tained on  either  side,  for  the  drawing  of  their 
partisans  to  a  more  strait  union  within  themselves, 
which  ever  importeth  a  farther  distraction  of  tiie 
entire  body. 

The  last  is,  the  undue  and  inconvenient  pro- 
pounding, publishing,  and  debating  of  the  contro- 
versies. In  which  point  the  most  palpable  error 
hath  been  already  spoken  of,  as  that  which, 
through  the  strangeness  and  freshness  of  the 
abuse  first  offereth  itself  to  the  conceits  of  ail  men. 

Now,  concerning  the  occasion  of  the  controver- 
sies, it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  imperfec- 
tions in  the  conversation  and  government  of  thoee 
which  have  chief  place  in  the  church,  have  ever 
been  principal  causes  and  motives  of  schisms  and 
divisions.  For,  whilst  the  bishops  and  governors 
of  the  church  continue  full  of  knowledge  and 
good  works,  whilst  they  feed  the  flock  ^eed; 


wMtst  they  desl  with  the  secular  ststes  in  aU 
liberty  and  resolutionf  according  to  the  majesty 
of  their  calling,  and  the  precious  cars  of  souls 
imposed  upon  them,  so  long  the  chur^  is  ^  sitna- 
ted,"  as  it  were,  «« upon  a  hill  ;*'  no  man  maketh 
question  of  it,  or  seeketh  to  depart  firom  it :  but 
wh^n  these  virtues  in  the  ftithers  and  leaders  of 
the  church  have  lost  their  light,  and  that  they  wax 
worldly,  lovers  of  diemselvMrand  pleasers  of  men, 
then  men  begin  to  grope  for  the  church,  as  in  the 
dark.  They  are  in  doubt  whether  they  be  the 
successors  of  the  apostles,  or  of  the  Pharisees. 
Yea,  howsoever  they  sit  in  Moses's  chair,  yet 
they  can  never  speak,  ««tanquam  auctoritatem 
habentes,"  as  having  authority,  because  they  have 
lost  thdr  reputation  in  the  consciences  of  men,  by 
declining  their  steps  from  the  way  which  they 
trace  out  to  others ;  so  as  men  had  need  continu- 
ally have  sounding  in  their  ears  this  same  «« Nc^ite 
exire,"  go  not  out ;  so  ready  are  they  to  depart 
from  the  church  upon  every  voice ;  and  ^lerefoie 
it  is  truly  noted  by  one  that  writeth  as  a  natural 
man,  that  the  humility  of  the  friars  did,  for  a  great 
time,  maintain  and  bear  out  the  irreligion  of 
bishops  and  prelates. 

For  this  is  the  double  policy  of  the  spiritual 
enemy,  either  by  counterfeit  holiness  of  life  to 
establish  and  authorize  errors ;  or  by  corrupti<m  of 
manners  to  discredit  and  draw  in  question  truth 
and  things  lawful.  This  concemeth  my  lords  the 
bishops,  unto  whom  I  am  witness  to  myself,  that 
I  stand  affected  as  I  ought.  No  contradiction 
hath  supplanted  in  me  the  reverence  that  I  owe  to 
their  calling ;  neither  hath  any  detraction  or  ca- 
lumny imbased  mine  opinion  of  their  persons.  I 
know  some  of  them,  whose  names  are  most 
pierced  with  these  accusations,  to  be  men  of  great 
virtues ;  although  the  indisposition  of  the  times, 
and  the  want  of  correspondence  many  ways,  is 
enough  to  frustrate  the  best  endeavours  in  the 
edifying  of  the  church.  And  for  the  rest,  gene- 
rally, I  can  condemn  none.  I  am  no  judge  of 
them  that  belong  to  so  high  a  Master;  neidier  have 
I  (« two  witnesses."  And  I  know  it  is  truly  said 
'of  fame,  that 

**  Parlter  facta,  atque  inftcta  canebat.** 

Their  taxations  arise  not  all  from  one  coast; 
they  have  many  and  different  enemies  ready  to 
invent  slander,  more  ready  to  amplify  it,  and  most 
ready  to  believe  it.  And  «<  Magnes  mendaoii  ore- 
dulitas ;"  credulity  is  the  adamant  of  lies.  Bat  if 
any  be,  against  whom  the  Supreme  Bishop  hath 
not  a  few  things,  but  many  things ;  if  any  have 
lost  his  first  love ;  if  any  be  neither  hot  nor  cold : 
if  any  have  stumbled  too  fondly  at  the  threshold, 
in  such  sort  that  he  cannot  sit  well,  that  entered 
ill,  it  is  time  they  return  whence  they  are  fallen, 
and  confirm  the  things  that  remdn. 

Great  is  tLe  weight  of  this  fault:  «'  £t  eorum 
causa  abhorrebant  homines  a  sacrificio  Domini  ;'* 
and  for  their  cause  did  m^  abhor  the  adoratio* 
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sought  to  define  thmif  and  cast  c<mtempt  npon 
them,  are  not  to  be  excused. 

It  is  tbe  pree^t  of  SolomoB,  that  the  rulers 
he  not  reproached;  no,  not  in  our  thought;  but 
that  we  draw  our  Tery  conceit  into  a  modest 
inteipietation  of  their  doings*  The  holy  angel 
would  give  no  sentence  of  blasphemy  against  the 
common  slanderer,  but  said, «« Increpet  te  Domi- 
nUB,"  the  Lord  rebuke  thee.  The  Apostle  St. 
Paul,  though  against  him  that  did  pollute  sacred 
justice  with  tyiaimous  violence ;  did  justly  de- 
nounce the  judgment  of  God,  saying,  «« Percutiet 
te  Dominus,*'  the  Lord  will  strike  thee ;  yet  in 
saying  **  paries  dealbate,"  he  thought  he  had  gone 
too  hTf  and  retracted  it;  whereupon  a  learned 
£ither  said,  ^Mpsum  quamyis  inane  nomen,  et 
umbram  sacerdotis  expayit*' 

The  ancient  councils  and  synods,  as  is  noted 
by  the  ecclesiastical  story^  when  they  deprived 
any  bishop,  never  recorded  the  offence ;  but  buried 
it  in  perpetual  silence.  Only  Cham  purchased 
his  curse  by  revealing  his  father's  disgrace ;  and 
yet  a  much  greater  favdt  is  it  to  ascend  from  their 
person  to  their  calling,  and  draw  that  in  question. 
Many  good  fathers  spake  rigorously  and  severely 
of  the  unworthiness  of  bishops ;  as  if  presently 
it  did  forfeit,  and  cease  their  office.  One  saith 
<«  Seoerdotes  nominamur,  et  non  sumus»"  we  are 
caUed  priests,  but  priests  we  are  not.  Another 
aaith,  ^  Nisi  bonum  opus  amplectaris,  episcopus 
«ose  non  potes  ;'*  except  thou  undertake  the  good 
work,  thou  canst  not  be  a  bishop ;  yet  they  meant 
nothing  less  than  to  move  doubt  of  their  calling 
or  ordination. 

The  seoond  occasion  of  controversies,  is  the 
SMtufe  and  humour  of  some  men.  The  church 
never  wanteth  a  kind  of  persons,  which  love  the 
salutation  of  Rabbi,  master.  Not  in  ceremony  or 
compliment,  but  in  an  inward  authority  which  they 
week  over  men's  minds,  in  drawing  them  to  de- 
pend upon  their  opinions,  and  to  seek  knowledge 
at  their  lips.  These  men  are  the  true  successors 
of  Diotrephes,  the  lover  of  pre-eminence,  and  not 
l4»d  bishops.  Such  spirits  do  light  upon  another 
sort  of  natures,  which  do  adhere  to  Uiese  men : 
**  quorum  gloria  in  obsequio ;"  stiff  followers,  and 
such  as  zeal  marvellously  for  those  whom  they 
hAVe  chosen  for  their  masters.  This  latter  sort, 
ion  the  most  part,  are  men  of  young  years,  and 
superficial  understanding,  carried  away  with  par- 
tiid  respect  of  persons,  or  with  the  enticing  ap- 
pMHanee  ef  godly  names  and  pretences :  *«  Pauci 
lesipsas  sequuntor,  pluresnomina  rerum,  plurimi 
Bomina  magistrorum ;"  few  follow  the  things 
ihemselves,  more  the  names  of  things,  and  most 
the  names  of  their  roasters. 

About  these  general  affections  are  wreathed  and 
iBterkoed  acoidentid  and  private  emulations  and 
diieontentmentSy  all  which  together  break  forth 
iato  contentions:  such  as  eith^  vidate  truth. 


sobrie9,orpeace»  These  generalities  apply  them- 
selvee.  The  universities  are  the  seat  or  the  con* 
tinent  of  this  disease,  whence  it  hath  been,  and 
is  derived  into  the  rest  of  the  realm.  There  men 
will  no  longer.be  ««e  num«ro,"  of  the  number* 
There  do  others  side  themselves  before  they  know 
their  right  hand  from  their  left :  so  it  is  true  which 
is  said, «« transeunt  ab  ignorantia  ad  praejudicium," 
they  skip  from  ignorance  to  a  prejudicate  opinion, 
and  never  take  a  sound  judgmoit  in  their  way. 
But  as  it  is  well  noted,  «*  inter  juvenile  judicium 
et  senile  praejudicium,  omnis  Veritas  corrumpitur  :** 
through  want  of  years,  when  men  are  not.  indiffer* 
ent,  but  partial,  then  their  judgment  is  weak  and 
unripe ;  and  when  it  groweth  to  strength  and  ripe-> 
ness,  by  that  time  it  is  forestalled  with  sudi  a 
number  of  prejudicate  opinions,  as  it  is  made  nn^ 
profitable :  so  as  between  these  two  all  truth  is 
coETupied.  Li  the  mean  while,  the  honourable 
names  of  sincerity,  reformation,  and  discipline 
are  put  in  the  fore-ward :  so  as  contentions  and 
evil  zeals  cannot  be  touched,  except  these  holy 
things  be  thought  first  to  be  violated.  But  how- 
soever they  shall  infer  the  solicitation  for  the  peace 
of  the  church  to  proceed  from  the  carnal  sense, 
yet,  I  will  conclude  ever  with  the  Apostle  Paul, 
«« Cum  sit  inter  vos  zelus  et  contentio,  nonne  car- 
nales  estis  V  While  there  is  amongst  you  zeal 
and  contention,  are  ye  not  carnal  ?  And  howso- 
ever they  esteem  the  compounding  of  controversies 
to  savour  of  man's  wisdom  and  human  policy,  and 
think  thenselves  led  by  the  wisdom  which  is  from 
above,  yet  I  say,  with  St.  James,  **  Non  est  ista 
sapientia  de  sursum  desoendens,  sed  terrena,  ani- 
malis,  diabolica:  uM  enim  zelus  et  contentio,  ibi 
inconstantia  et  omne  opus  pravum."  Of  this  in- 
constancy it  is  said  by  a  learned  father,  <«  Proce- 
dere  volunt  non  ad  perfectionem,  sed  ad  permuta- 
tionem ;"  they  seek  to  go  fcnrward  still,  not  to  per« 
fection,  but  to  change. 

The  third  occasion  of  controversies  I  observe 
to  be,  an  extreske  and  unlimited  detestation  of 
some  former  heresy  or  corruption  of  the  church 
already  acknowledged  and  convicted.  This  was 
the  cause  that  pr<^uced  the  heresy  of  Arius, 
grounded  especially  upon  detestation  of  Gentilism, 
lest  the  Christian  should  seem,  by  the  assertion 
of  the  equal  divinity  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  to 
approach  under  the  acknowledgment  of  more  gods 
than  one.  The  detestation  of  the  heresy  of  Arius 
produced  that  of  Sabellius ;  who,  holding  for  exe- 
crable the  dissimilitude  which  Arius  pretended 
in  the  Trinity,  fied  so  far  from  him,  as  he  fell  upon 
that  other  extremity,  to  deny  the  distinction  of 
persons;  and  to  say,  they  were  but  only  names 
of  sevmal  offices  and  dispensations.  Yea,  most- 
of  the  heresies  and  schisms  of  the  church  have 
sprung  up  of  this  root;  while  men  have  made  it 
as  it  were  their  scale,  by  which  to  measure  the 
bounds  of  the  most  perfect  religion ;  taking  it  by 
the  fivthwt  distance  from  the  error  last  condemned 
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These  be  (^postfaumi  haredam  filii;"  heresies 
that  arise  oat  of  the  ashes  of  other  heresies  that 
are  extinct  and  amortised. 

This  manner  of  apprehension  doth  in  some 
degree  possess  many  in  our  times.  They  think  it 
the  true  touchstone  to  try  what  is  good  and  evil, 
by  measuring  what  is  more  or  less  opposite  to  the 
institutions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  be  it  cere- 
mony, be  it  policy,  or  goyemment;  yea,  be  it 
other  institutions  of  greater  weight,  that  is  erer 
most  perfect  which  is  removed  most  degrees 
from  that  church ;  and  that  is  ever  polluted  and 
blemished,  which  participateth  in  any  appearance 
with  it.  This  is  a  subtile  and  dangerous  conceit 
for  men  to  entertain ;  apt  to  delude  themselyes, 
more  apt  to  delude  the  people,  and  most  ^t  of  all 
to  calumniate  their  adTersaries.  This  surely,  but 
that  a  notorious  condemnation  of  that  poeition  was 
before  our  eyes,  had  long  since  brought  us  to  the 
reb^ptization  of  children  baptized  according  to 
the  pretended  Catholic  religion:  for  I  see  that 
which  is  a  matter  of  much  like  reason,  which  is 
the  reordaining  of  priests,  is  a  matter  already 
resolutely  maintained.  It  is  yery  meet  that  men 
beware  how  they  be  abused  by  this  opinion ;  and 
that  they  know,  that  it  is  a  consideration  of  much 
greater  wisdom  and  sobriety  to  be  well  advised, 
whether  in  general  demolition  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  were  not,  as  men's 
actions  are  imperfect,  some  good  purged  with  the 
bad,  rather  than  to  purge  the  church,  as  they 
pretend,  every  day  anew;  which  is  the  way  to 
make  a  wound  in  the  bowels,  as  is  already  begun. 

The  fourth  and  last  occasion  of  these  controver- 
sies, a  matter  which  did  also  trouble  the  church  in 
former  tiroes,  is  the  partial  affectation  and  imita- 
tion of  foreign  churches.  For  many  of  our  men, 
daring  the  time  of  persecution,  and  since,  having 
been  conversant  in  churches  abroad,  and  received 
a  great  impression  of  the  form  of  government  there 
ordained,  have  violently  sought  to  intrude  the  same 
upon  our  church.  But  I  answer,  *«  Consentiamus 
in  eo  quod  convenit,  non  in  eo  quod  receptum  est;" 
let  us  agree  in  this,  that  every  church  do  that  which 
is  convenient  for  the  state  of  itself,  and  not  in 
particular  customs.  Although  their  churches  had 
received  the  better  form,  yet,  many  times  it  is  to 
be  sought,  t*  non  quod  optimum,  sed  e  bonis  quid 
proximum  ;'*  not  that  which  is  best,  but  of  good 
things  which  is  the  best  and  readiest  to  be  had. 
Our  church  is  not  now  to  plant ;  it  is  settled  and 
established.  It  may  be,  in  civil  states,  a  republic 
is  a  better  policy  than  a  kingdom :  yet,  God  for- 
bid that  lawful  kingdoms  should  be  tied  to  inno- 
vate and  make  alterations.  «*  Qui  mala  introducit, 
Toluntatem  Dei  oppugnat  revelatam  in  verbo ;  qui 
nova  introducit,  yoluntatem  Dei  oppugnat  revela- 
tam in  rebus ;"  he  that  bringeth  in  evil  customs, 
resisteth  the  will  of  God  revealed  in  his  word ; 
he  that  bringeth  in  new  things,  resisteth  the  will 
of  God  revealed  in  the  things  themselves.  «( Con- 


suls providentiam  Dei,  cum  verbo  Dei ;"  take 
counsel  of  the  providence  of  God,  as  well  as  06 
his  word.  Neither  yet  do  I  admit  that  their  fomit 
although  it  were  possible  and  convenient,  is  better 
than  ours,  if  some  abuses  were  taken  away.  The 
parity  and  equality  of  ministers  is  a  thing  of 
wonderful  great  confusion,  and  so  is  an  ordinary 
government  by  Sjrnods,  which  doth  necessarily 
ensue  upon  the  other. 

It  is  hard  in  all  causes,  but  especially  in  leli* 
gion,  when  voices  shall  be  numbered  and  not 
weighed :  ««Equidem,'*  saith  a  wise  father,  <«ut 
vere  quod  res  est  scribam,  prorsus  decrevi  fugere 
omnem  conventnm  episooporum;  nullius  enim 
concilii  bonum  ezitum  unquam  vidi;  condlia 
enim  non  minuunt  mala,  sed  augent  potius.**  To 
say  the  truth,  I  am  utterly  determined  never  to 
come  to  any  council  of  bishops :  for  I  never  yet 
saw  good  end  of  any  council ;  for  councils  abate 
not  ill  things,  but  rather  increase  them.  Which 
is  to  be  understood  not  so  much  of  general  coun- 
cils, as  of  synods,  gathered  for  the  ordinary  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  As  for  the  deprivation  of 
bishops,  and  such  like  causes,  this  mischief  hath 
taught  Ihe  use  of  archbishops,  patriarchs,  and  pri* 
mates ;  as  the  abuse  of  them  since  hath  taught 
men  to  mislike  them. 

But  it  will  be  said.  Look  to  the  fruits  of  the 
churches  abroad  and  ours.  To  which  I  say,  that 
I  beseech  the  Lord  to  multiply  his  blessings  and 
graces  upon  those  churches  a  hundred  fold.  But 
yet  it  is  not  good,  that  we  faU  on  the  numbering 
of  them ;  it  may  be  our  peace  hath  made  us  more 
wanton :  it  may  be  also,  though  I  would  be  loath 
to  derogate  from  the  honour  of  those  churches^ 
were  it  not  to  remove  scandals,  that  their  fruits 
are  as  torches  in  the  dark,  which  appear  greatest 
afar  off.  I  know  they  may  have  some  strict  orders 
for  the  repressing  of  sundry  excesses :  but  when 
I  consider  of  the  censures  of  some  persons,  as 
well  upon  particular  men  as  upon  churches,.  I 
think  on  the  saying  of  a  Platonist,  who  saith, 
«*  Certe  vitia  irascibilis  partis  anime  sunt  gradu 
praviora,  quam  concupiscibilis,  tametsi  occul- 
tiora  ;*'  a  matter  that  appeared  much  by  the  an- 
cient contentions  of  bishops.  God  grant  that  we 
may  contend  with  other  churches,  as  &e  vine 
with  the  olive,  which  of  us  shall  bear  the  first 
fruit ;  and  not  as  the  brier  with  the  thistle,  which 
of  us  is  most  unprofitable.  And  thus  much  touch- 
ing the  occasions  of  these  controversies. 

Now,  briefly  to  set  down  the  growth  and  pro- 
gression of  the  controversies ;  whereby  will  be 
verified  the  saying  of  Solomon,  that  «(the  course' 
of  contention  is  to  be  stopped  at  the  first;  bdng 
else  as  ike  waters,  which,  if  they  gain  a  breadi,  it 
will  hardly  ever  be  recovered. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  on  that  part,  which 
calls  for  reformation,  was  first  propounded  some 
dislike  of  oertain  ceremonies  supposed  to  be  super- 
stitious ;  some  eomplaint  of  dumb  mimsters  who 
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possess  rich  beneioes ;  and  some  inTectiyee  against 
the  idle  and  monastieal  continiiance  within  the 
aniversitieSf  by  those  who  had  livings  to  be  resi- 
dent upon ;  and  such  like  aboses.  Thence  they 
went  on  to  condemn  the  government  of  bishops  as 
a  hierarchy  remaining  to  as  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  Roman  church,  and  to  except  to  sundry  in- 
stitutions in  the  church,  as  not  sufficiently  de- 
livered from  the  pollutions  of  former  times.  And, 
lastly,  they  are  advanced  to  define  of  an  only  and 
perpetual  form  of  policy  in  the  church ;  which, 
witiiout  consideration  of  possibility,  and  foresight 
of  peril,  and  perturbation  of  the  church  and  state, 
must  be  erected  and  planted  by  the  magistrate. 
Here  they  stay.  Others,  not  able  to  keep  foot- 
ing in  so  steep  ground,  descend  farther ;  That  the 
same  must  be  entered  into  and  accepted  of  the 
people,  at  their  peril,  without  the  attending  of  the 
establishment  of  authority.  And  so  in  the  mean 
time  they  refuse  to  communicate  with  us,  reput- 
ing us  to  have  no  church.  This  has  been  the  pro- 
gression of  that  side :  I  mean  of  the  generality. 
For,  I  know,  some  persons  being  of  the  nature, 
not  only  to  love  extremities,  but  also  to  fiall  to 
them  without  degrees,  were  at  the  highest  strain 
at  the  first. 

The  other  part,  which  maintaineth  the  present 
government  of  the  church,  hath  not  kept  one  tenor 
neither.  First,  those  ceremonies  which  were  pre- 
tended to  be  corrupt,  they  maintained  to  be  things 
indifferent,  and  opposed  the  examples  of  the  good 
times  of  the  church  to  that  challenge  which  was 
made  unto  them,  because  they  were  used  in  the 
later  superstitious  times.  Then  were  they  also 
content  mildly  to  acknowledge  many  imperfec- 
tions in  the  church:  as  tares  come  up  amongst 
the  com:  which  yet,  according  to  the  wisdom 
taught  by  oar  Saviour,  were  not  with  strife  to  be 
pulled  up,  lest  it  might  spoil  and  supplant  the 
good  com,  but  to  grow  on  together  till  the  harvest. 
After,  they  grew  to  a  more  absolute  defence  and 
maintenance  of  all  the  orders  of  the  church,  and 
stiffly  to  hold,  that  nothing  was  to  be  innovated ; 
partly  because  it  needed  not,  partly  because  it 
would  make  a  breach  upon  the  rest.  Hence,  ex- 
asperated through  contentions,  they  are  fallen  to  a 
direct  condemnation  of  the  contrary  part,  as  of  a 
sect.  Yea,  and  some  indiscreet  persons  have  been 
bold  in  open  preaching  to  use  dishonourable  and 
derogatory  speech  and  censure  of  the  churches 
abroad ;  and  that  so  far,  as  some  of  our  men,  as  I 
have  heard,  ordained  in  foreign  parts,  have  been 
pronounced  to  be  no  lawful  ministers.  Thus  we  see 
the  beginnings  were  modest,  but  the  extremes  are 
violent;  so  as  there  is  almost  as  great  a  distance 
now  of  either  side  from  itself,  as  was  at  the  first  of 
one  from  the  other.  And,  surely,  though  my  mean- 
ing and  scope  be  not,  as  I  said  before,  to  enter  Into 
the  controversies  themselves,  yet  1  do  admonish  the 
maintainers  of  the  alone  discipline,  to  weigh  and 
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consider  seriously  and  attentively,  how  near  they 
are  unto  them,  with  whom,  I  know,  they  will  not 
join.  It  is  very  hard  to  affirm,  that  the  discipline, 
which  they  say  we  want,  is  one  of  the  essential 
parts  of  the  worship  of  God ;  and  not  to  affirm 
withal,  that  the  people  themselves,  upon  peril  of 
salvation,  without  staying  for  the  magistrate,  are 
to  gather  themselves  into  it.  I  demand,  if  a  civil 
state  receive  the  preaching  of  the  word  and 
baptism,  and  interdict  and  exclude  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  were  not  men  bound  upon 
danger  of  their  souls  to  draw  themselves  to  con* 
gregations,  wherein  they  might  celebrate  this 
mystery,  and  not  to  content  themselves  with  that 
part  of  God's  worship  which  the  magistrate  had 
authorized  t  This  I  speak,  not  to  draw  them  into 
the  mislike  of  others,  but  into  a  more  deep  eon-^ 
sideration  of  themselves :  «*Fortasse  non  redeunt 
quia  suum  progressum  non  intelligunt.'* 

Again,  to  my  lords  the  bi^ops  I  say,  that  it  is 
hard  for  them  to  avoid  blame,  in  the  opinion  of  an 
indiffi^rent  person,  in  standing  so  precisely  upon 
altering  nothing ;  «*  leges,  novis  legibus  non  re* 
creatfB,  aoescunt;"  laws,  not  refreshed  with  new 
laws,  wax  sour.  *«Qui  mala  non  permutat,  in 
bonis  non  perseverat;'*  without  change  of  ill,  a 
man  cannot  continue  the  good.  To  take  away 
many  abuses,  supplanteth  not  good  orders,  but 
establisheth  them.  *«  Morosa  moris  retentio,  res 
turbulenta  est,  eque  ac  novitas;'*  a  contentious 
retaining  of  custom  is  a  turbulent  thing,  as  well 
as  innovation.  A  good  husband  is  ever  pruning^ 
in  his  vineyard  or  his  field ;  not  unseasonably, 
indeed,  not  unskilfully,  but  lightly ;  he  findeth 
ever  somewhat  to  do.  We  have  heard  of  no  ofiers 
of  the  bishops  of  bills  in  parliament ;  which,  no 
doubt,  proceeding  from  them  to  whom  it  properly 
belongeth,  would  have  everywhere  received  ac- 
ceptation. Their  own  constitutions  and  orders 
have  reformed  them  little.  Is  nothing  amissi 
Can  any  man  defend  the  use  of  excommunication 
as  a  base  process  to  lackey  up  and  down  for  duties 
and  fees ;  it  being  a  precursory  judgment  of  the 
latter  day? 

Is  there  no  mean  to  train  and  nurse  up  minis- 
ters, for  the  yield  of  the  universities  will  not  serve^ 
though  they  were  never  so  well  governed;  to 
train  them,  I  say,  not  to  preach,  for  that  every 
man  confidently  adventureth  to  do,  but  to  preach 
soundly,  and  to  handle  the  Scriptures  with  wis- 
dom and  judgment!  I  know  prophesying  was 
subject  to  great  abuse,  and  would  be  more  abused 
now ;  because  heat  of  contentions  is  increased : 
but  I  say  the  only  reason  of  the  abuse  was,  be- 
cause there  was  admitted  to  it  a  popular  auditory; 
and  it  was  not  contained  within  a  private  confer- 
ence of  ministers.  Other  things  might  be  spoken 
of.  I  pray  God  to  inspire  the  bishops  with  a  fer- 
vent love  and  care  of  the  people;  and  that  they 
may  not  so  much  urge  things  in  controversy,  as 
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I  oat  of  oontrotonjy  wUdi  «U  tnen  eoAtes 
to  be  gnoions  and  good.  And  thus  moeh  for  the 
Moond  point. 

Now,  as  to  the  third  poini,  of  unhrotherly  pro- 
eeeding  on  either  part,  it  is  directly  contrary  to 
my  p«irpose  to  amplify  wrongs :  it  is  enough  to 
note  and  number  them ;  which  I  do  ako,  to  more 
compassion  and  remcHse  on  the  offending  side, 
and  not  to  animate  challengers  and  complaints  on 
the  other.  And  this  point,  as  reason  is,  doth 
chiefly  tooeh  that  side  which  can  do  most:  *« In- 
juris  potentionim  sunt  ;'*  injuries  come  from  them 
that  l^Te  the  upper  hand. 

The  wrongs  of  them  which  are  possessed  of 
the  goremment  of  the  church  towards  the  other, 
may  hardly  be  dissembled  or  excused:  they  hare 
ehurged  them  as  though  they  denied  tribute  to 
Cesar,  and  withdrew  fnun  the  civi]  magistrate 
the  obedience  which  they  hare  erer  pefformed 
and  taught.  They  haye  sorted  and  coupled  them 
with  the  «« family  of  love,*'  whose  heresies  they 
have  laboured  to  destroy  and  confute.  They  haye 
bean  swift  of  credit  to  rec^ye  accusations  against 
them,  from  diose  that  haye  quarrelled  with  them, 
but  for  speaking  against  sin  and  yice.  Their  ac- 
cusations and  inquisitions  haye  been  strict,  swear- 
ing men  to  blanks  and  generalities,  not  included 
within  compass  of  matter  certain,  which  the  party 
which  is  to  take  the  oath  may  comprehend,  which  is 
a  thing  captious  and  strainable.  Their  urging  of 
subscription  to  their  own  articlee,  is  but «« IsMSseie, 
et  iiritare  morbos  Eoclesie,*'  which  otherwise 
would  spend  and  exercise  themselyes.  «<  Non  c<m- 
sensum  querit  sed  dissidium,  qui,  quod  factis  pr»s- 
tatur,  in  yerbis  exigit :''  He  seeketh  not  unity,  but 
diyision,  which  exacteth  that  in  words,  which 
men  are  content  to  yield  in  action.  And  it  is  true, 
there  are  some  wUch,  as  I  am  persuaded,  will 
not  easily  offend  by  inoonformity,  who,  notwith- 
standing, make  some  conscience  to  subscribe ;  for 
they  know  this  note  of  inconstancy  and  defection 
from  that  which  they  haye  long  held,  shall  disa- 
ble them  to  do  that  good  which  otherwise  they 
might  do:  for  such  is  the  weakness  of  many, 
that  their  ministry  should  be  thereby  discredited. 
As  for  their  easy  silencing  of  them,  in  such  great 
scarcity  of  preachers,  it  is  to  punish  the  people, 
and  not^them.  Ought  they  not,  I  mean  the 
bi^ops,  V>  keep  one  eye  open,  to  look  upon  the 
good  that  those  men  do,  not  to  fix  thenS  both  upon 
the  hurt  that  they  suppose  cometh  by  them? 
Indeed,  such  as  are  intemperate  and  incorrigible, 
God  forbid  they  should  be  permitted  to  preach : 
but  shall  eyery  inconsiderate  word,  sometimes 
eaptioasly  watched,  and  for  the  most  patt  hardly 
enforced,  be  as  a  forfeiture  of  their  yoice  and  gift 
in  preaching  1  As  for  sundry  particular  molesta- 
tions, I  take  no  pleasure  to  recite  them.  If  a 
minister  shall  be  troubled  for  saying  in  baptism, 
**  do  you  belieye  t"  for, «( dost  thou  belieye  t"  If 
another  shall  be  called  in  question  for  praying 


for  bar  ma|eetyt  without  the  additions  of  her  s^ ; 
wheieas  the  yery  fmm  of  prayer  in  the  bookof 
Common-Pray«r  hath, «'  Thy  eeryant  Elixabeth," 
andnomoie:  Ifa  third  shall  be  accused,  upon  these 
words  uttered  toudiing  the  controyersiee, «« toUator 
lex,  et  fiat  omrtamen,*'  whereby  was  meant,  that 
the  pngudice  of  the  law  remoye^,  either  reasons 
should  be  equally  compared,  of  calling  the  people 
to  sedition  and  mutiny,  as  if  he  had  said,  away 
with  the  law,  and  tiy  it  out  with  force :  If  these 
and  other  like  particulars  be  true,  which  I  haye 
but  by  rumour,  and  caimot  affirm ;  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  they  should  labour  amongst  us  wifli 
so  little  comfort.  I  know  restrained  goyemments 
are  better  than  remiss ;  and  I  am  of  his  mind  that 
said.  Better  is  it  to  liye  where  nothing  is  lawful, 
than  where  all  things  are  lawful.  I  dislike  that 
laws  should  not  be  continued,  or  disturbers  be 
unpunished :  but  laws  are  likened  to  the  grape, 
that  being  too  much  pressed  jrields  a  hard  and 
unwholeeome  wine.  Of  these  things  I  most  say ; 
«« Ira  yiri  non  operatur  justitiam  Dei ;"  the  wrath 
of  men  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  Grod. 

As  for  the  injuries  of  the  other  part,  they  be 
«< ictus  inermes;"  as  it  were  headless  arrows; 
they  be  fiery  and  eager  inyectiyes,  and,  in  some 
fond  men,  unciyil  and  irreyerent  behayioor  to- 
wards their  superiors.  This  last  inyentioD  aleo^ 
which  expooeth  them  to  derision  and  obloquy  by 
libels,  chargeth  not,  as  I  am  persuaded,  the  whole 
side :  neither  doth  that  other,  which  is  yet  more 
odious,  practised  by  the  worst  sort  of  them; 
which  is,  to  call  in,  as  it  were  to  their  aide,  certain 
mercenary  bands,  which  impugn  bishops,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  dignities,  to  haye  the  spoil  of 
their  endowments  and  liyings:  oi  theee  I  cannot 
speak  too  hardly.  It  is  an  intdligence  between 
incendiaries  and  robbers,  the  one  to  fire  the  house 
die  other  to  rifle  it. 

The  fourth  point  wholly  pertatneth  to  them 
which  impugn  the  present  eocleeiastieal  goyera- 
ment ;  who,  although  they  haye  not  cut  themselyes 
off  from  the  body  and  communion  of  the  chmeb, 
yet  do  they  affect  certain  cognisances  and  diffev- 
ences,  wherein  they  seek  to  correspond  amongst 
themselyes,  and  to  be  separate  from  others.  And  it 
is  truly  said,  «•  tarn  sunt  mores  quidam  schismatici, 
quam  dogmata  schismatica;^'  there  be  as  w^ 
schismaticstl  fashions  as  opinions.  First,  they  hate 
impropriated  unto  themselyee  the  names  of  sealeus, 
sincere,  and  reformed ;  as  if  all  others  were  odd 
minglers  of  holy  things  and  profiuie,  and  firiends  of 
abuses.  Yea,  be  a  man  endued  with  great  yirtues, 
and  fruitful  in  good  works;  yet,  if  he  concur  not 
with  them,  they  term  him,  in  derogation,  a  ciyil  and 
moral  man,  and  compare  him  to  Socrates,  or  some 
heathen  philosopher :  whereas  the  wisdom  of  the 
Scriptures  teacheth  us  otherwise;  namely^  to 
judge  and  denominate  men  religious  acoordiflg  to 
their  works  of  the  second  table;  because  thef  of 
the  first  are  often  counterfeit,  and  practised  in 
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liypoerisy.  So  6t  John  satth,  tiiat  «<amandoth 
Ttdnly  boast  of  loring  Grod,  whom  he  nerer  saw, 
if  he  lore  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen." 
And  St.  James  saith,  <«This  is  trae  religion,  to 
ymi  the  fatherless  and  the  widow."  So  as  that 
which  is  with  them  but  philosophical  and  moral, 
is,  in  the  apostle's  phrase,  «<true  religion  and 
Christianity."  As  in  affection  they  challenge 
the  said  nrtoes  of  zeal  and  the  rest;  so  in  know- 
ledge they  attribute  unto  themseWes  light  and 
perfection.  They  say,  the  Church  of  England  in 
ICng  Edward's  time,  and  in  the  beginning  of  her 
majesty's  reign,  was  but  in  the  cradle ;  and  the 
bbhops  in  those  times  did  somewhat  grope  for 
daybreak,  but  that  maturity  and  fulness  of  light 
proceedeth  from  themselves.  So  Sabinius,  bishop 
of  Heraclea,  a  Macedonian  heretic,  said,  that  the 
fathers  in  the  council  of  Nice  were  but  infants 
and  ignorant  men:  that  the  church  was  not  so 
perfect  in  their  decrees  as  to  refuse  that  farther 
ripeness  of  knowledge  which  time  had  revealed. 
And  as  they  censure  virtuous  men  by  the  names 
of  civil  and  moral,  so  do  they  censure  men  truly 
and  godly  wise,  who  see  into  the  vanity  of  their 
affections,  by  the  name  of  politics;  saying,  that 
their  vdsdom  is  but  carnal  and  savouring  of  man's 
brain.  So,  likewise,  if  a  preacher  preach  with  care 
and  meditation,  I  speak  not  of  the  vain  scholasti-* 
cal  manner  of  preaching,  but  soundly  indeed, 
ordering  the  matter  he  handleth  distinctly  for 
memory,  deducting  and  drawing  it  down  for 
direction,  and  authorizing  it  with  strong  proofs 
and  warrants,  they  censure  it  as  a  form  of  speak- 
ing not  becoming  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and 
refer  it  to  the  reprehension  of  St.  Paul,  spesJdng 
of  the  "  enticing  speech  of  man's  wisdom." 

Now  for  their  own  manner  of  preaching,  what 
is  iti  Surely  they  exhort  well,  and  work  com- 
punction of  mind,  and  bring  men  well  to  the 
question,  ««Viri,  fratres,  quid  faciemus?"  But 
that  is  not  enough,  except  they  resolve  the  ques- 
tion. They  handle  matters  of  controversy  weakly 
and  (( obiter,"  and  as  before  a  people  that  will 
accept  of  any  thing.  In  doctrine  of  manners 
there  is  little  but  generality  and  repetition.  ^  The 
word,  the  bread  of  life,  they  toss  up  and  down, 
they  break  it  not:  they  draw  not  their  directions 
dowi^ «( ad  casus  conscientie;"  that  a  man  may 
be  warranted  in  his  particular  actions,  whether 
they  be  lawful  or  not;  neither  indeed  are  many 
of  them  able  to  do  it,  what  through  want  of 
grounded  knowledge,  what  through  want  of  study 
and  time.  It  is  a  compendious  and  easy  thing  to 
call  for  the  observation  of  the  Sabbathnlay,  or  to 
speak  against  unlawful  gain ;  but  what  actions 
and  works  may  be  done  upon  the  Sabbath,  and 
whatnot;  and  what  courses  of  gain  are  lawful, 
and  in  what  cases :  to  set  this  down,  and  to  clear 
the  whole  matter  with  good  distinctions  and  de- 
<^isions,  is  a  matter  of  great  knowledge  and  labour, 
and  asketh  much  meditation  and  conversing  in 


the  Sciiptaies,  and  other  helps  which  God  hatk 
provided  and  preserved  for  instruction* 

Again,  they  carry  not  an  equal  hand  in  teaching 
the  people  their  lawful  lib^ty,  as  well  as  their 
restraints  and  prohibitions :  but  they  think  a  man 
cannot  go  too  far  in  that  that  hath  a  show  of  a 
commandment 

They  forget  that  there  are  sins  on  the  right 
hand,  as  well  as  on  the  left;  and  that  the  word  is 
double-edged,  and  cutteth  on  both  sides,  as  well 
the  profane  transgressions  as  the  superstitious 
observances.  Who  doubteth  but  that  it  is  as 
unlawful  to  shut  where  God  hath  opened,  as  to 
open  where  God  hath  shut;  to  bind  where  God 
hath  loosed,  as  to  loose  where  God  hath  bound  ? 
Amongst  men  it  is  commonly  as  ill  taken  to  turn 
back  favours,  as  to  disobey  commandments.  In 
this  kind  of  zeal,  for  example,  they  have  pro- 
nounced generally,  and  without  difference,  all 
untruths  unlawful ;  notwithstanding,  that  the  mid- 
wives  are  directly  reported  to  have  been  blessed 
for  their  excuse ;  and  Rahab  is  said  by  faith  to 
have  concealed  the  spies;  and  Solomon's  selected 
Judgment  proceeded  upon  a  simulation;  and  our 
Saviour,  the  more  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  two 
disciples  with  a  holy  dalliance,  made  as  if  he 
would  have  passed  Emmaus.  Farther,  I  have 
heard  some  sermons  of  mortification,  which,  I 
think,  with  very  good  meaning,  they  have  preach^ 
ed  out  of  their  own  experience  and  exercise,  and 
things  in  private  counsels  not  unmeet;  but  surely 
no  sound  conceits,  much  like  to  Parsons'  *«Resolu- 
tion,"  or  not  so  good ;  apt  to  breed  in  men  rather 
weidc  opinions  and  perplexed  despairs,  than  filial 
and  tme  repentance  which  is  sou^t. 

Another  point  of  great  inconvenience  and  peril, 
is  to  entitle  the  people  to  hear  controversies,  and 
all  kinds  of  doctrine.  They  say  no  part  of  ^  the 
counsel  of  God  is  to  be  suppressed,  nor  the  pec^le 
defrauded :  so  as  the  difference  which  the  apostle 
maketh  between  milk  and  strong  meat  is  con- 
founded :  and  his  precept,  that  the  weak  be  not 
admitted  unto  questions  and  controversies,  taketh 
no  place. 

But  most  of  all  is  to  be  suspected,  as  a  seed  of 
farther  inconvenience,  their  manner  of  handling 
the  Scriptures  ;^  for  whilst  they  seek  express 
Scripture  for  every  thing ;  and  that  theu  have,  in 
a  manner,  deprived  themselves  and  the  church 
of  a  special  help  and  support,  by  embasing  the 
authority  of  the  fathers,  they  resort  to  naked  ex- 
amples, conceited  inferences,  and  forced  allusions, 
such  as  do  mine  into  all  certainty  of  religion. 

Another  extremity  is  the  excessive  magnifjring 
of  that  which,  though  it  be  a  principal  and  most 
holy  institution,  yet  hath  its  limits,  as  all  things 
else  have.  We  see  wheresoever,  in  a  manner, 
they  find  in  the  Scriptures  the  word  spoken  of, 
they  expound  it  of  preaching;  they  have  made  it, 
in  a  manner,  of  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  to  have  a  sermon  precedent; 
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they  baye,  in  a  sort,  annihilated  the  nee  of  litnr- 
grieSf  and  fonns  of  dirine  senrice,  althong^h  the 
house  of  God  be  denominated  of  the  principal, 
«« domos  orationis,**  a  house  of  prayer,  and  not  a 
boose  of  preaching.  As  for  the  life  of  the  good 
monks  and  hermits  in  the  primitiTe  church,  I 
know,  they  will  condemn  a  man  as  half  a  papist, 
if  he  should  inaintain  them  as  other  than  profane, 
because  they  heard  no  sermons.  In  the  mean 
time,  what  preaching  is,  and  who  may  be  said  to 
preach,  they  move  no  question ;  but,  as  far  as  I 
see,  CTcry  man  that  presumeth  to  speak  in  chair 
is  accounted  a  preacher.  But  I  am  assured,  that 
not  a  few  that  ^1  hotly  for  a  preaching  ministry, 
deserve  to  be  the  first  tiiemselves  that  should  be 
expelled.  All  which  errors  and  misproceedings 
they  do  fortify  and  intrench  by  an  addicted  respect 
to  their  own  opinions,  and  an  impatience  to  hear 
contradiction  or  argument ;  yea,  I  know  some  of 
them  that  would  think  it  a  tempting  of  God,  to 
hear  or  read  what  may  be  said  against  them ;  as 
if  there  could  be  a  <*  quod  bonum  est,  tenete  ;'* 
without  an  <*  omnia  probate,"  going  before. 

This  may  suffice  to  offer  unto  themseWes  a 
thought  and  consideration,  whether  in  these 
things  they  do  well  or  nol  and  to  correct  and 
assuage  the  partiality  of  their  followers.  For  as 
for  any  man  that  shall  hereby  enter  into  a  con- 
tempt of  their  ministry,  it  is  but  his  own  hard- 
ness of  heart.  I  know  the  work  of  exhortation 
doth  chiefly  rest  upon  these  men,  and  they  haye 
zeal  and  hate  of  sin :  But,  again,  let  them  take 
heed  that  it  be  not  true  which  one  of  their  adyer- 
saries  said,  that  they  have  but  two  small  wants, 
knowledge,  and  love.  And  so  I  conclude  this 
point 

The  last  point,  touching  the  due  publishing 
and  debating  of  these  controversies,  needeth  no 
long  speech.  This  strange  abuse  of  antiques 
and  pasquils  hath  been  touched  before :  so,  like- 
wise, I  repeat  that  which  I  said,  that  a  character 
of  love  is  more  proper  for  debates  of  this  nature, 
than  that  of  zeal.  As  for  all  direct  or  indirect 
glances,  or  levels  at  men's  persons,  they  were 
ever  in  these  causes  disallowed. 

Lastly,  whatsoever  be  pretended,  the  people  is 
no  meet  arbitrator,  but  rather  the  quiet,  modest, 
and  private  assemblies,  and  conferences  of  the 
learned.  "Qui  apud  incapacem  loquitur,  non 
disceptat,  sed  calumniator."  The  press  and 
pulpit  would  be  freed  and  discharged  of  these 
contentions ;  neither  promotion  on  the  one  side, 
nor  glory  and  heat  on  the  other  side,  ought  to 
continue  those  challenges  and  cartels  at  the  cross 
and  other  places ;  but  rather  all  preachers,  espe- 
cially such  as  be  of  good  temper,  and  have 
wisdom  with  conscience,  ought  to  inculcate  and 
beat  upon  a  peace,  silence,  and  surseanoe. 
Neither  let  them  fear  Solon's  law,  which  com- 
pelled in  factions  every  particular  person  to  range 
himself  on  the  one  side;   nor  yet  the  fond 


calumny  of  neutrality;  but  let  them  know  that? 
is  true  which  is  said  by  a  wise  man.  That  neuters^ 
in  contentions  aie  neither  better  or  worse  than, 
either  side. 

These  things  have  I  in  all  sincerity  and  sim* 
plicity  set  down  touching  the  controversies  which 
now  trouble  the  Church  of  England ;  and  tiiat 
without  all  art  and  insinuation,  and  therefore  not 
like  to  be  grateful  to  either  part:  Notwithstand* 
ing,  I  trust  what  hath  been  said  shall  find  a 
correspondence  in  their  minds  which  are  not 
embarked  in  partially,  and  which  love  the  whole 
better  than  a  part;  wherefore  I  am  not  out  of 
hope  that  it  may  do  good ;  at  the  least  I  shall  not 
repent  myself  of  the  meditation. 


CERTAIN  CONSIDERATIONS 

TOUCHINO 

THE   BETTER  PACIFICATION   AND   EDinCATIOir 
or  THE 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

DEDICATED  TO  HIS  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJBSTT^- 


The  unity  of  your  church,  excellent  sovereign^, 
is  a  thing  no  less  precious  than  the  union  of 
your  kingdoms ;  being  both  works  wherein  your 
happiness  may  contend  with  your  worthiness^ 
Having  therefore  presumed,  not  without  your 
majesty's  gracious  acceptation,  to  say  somewliat 
on  the  one,  I  am  the  more  encouraged  not  to  be 
silent  in  the  other :  the  rather,  because  it  is  an 
argument  that  I  have  travelled  in  heretofore.* 
But  Solomon  commendeth  a  word  spoken  ia 
season ;  and  as  our  Saviour,  speaking  of  the  dis- 
cerning of  seasons,  saith,  ««When  you  see  a 
cloud  rising  in  the  west,  you  say  it  will  be  a 
shower;"  so  your  majesty's  rising  to  this  mo- 
narchy in  the  west  parts  of  the  world,  doth 
promise  a  sweet  and  fruitful  shower  of  many 
blessings  upon  this  church  and  commonwealth ; 
a  shower  of  that  influence  as  the  very  first  dews 
and  drops  thereof  have  already  laid  the  storms 
and  winds  throughout  Christendom;  reducing 
the  very  face  of  Europe  to  a  more  peaceable  and 
amiable  countenance.    But  to  the  puipose. 

It  is  very  true,  that  these  ecclesiastical  matters 
are  things  not  properly  appertaining  to  my  pro- 
fession ;  which  I  was  not  so  inconsiderate  hut  to 
object  to  myself:  but  finding  that  it  is  many 
times  seen  that  a  man  that  standeth  off,  and 
somewhat  removed  from  a  plot  of  ground,  dodi 
better  survey  it  and  discover  it  than  those  which^ 
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«re  upon  it,  I  thought  it  not  imposnble,  bat  tiiat 
I,  as  a  lodier  on,  might  cast  mine  ayes  npon 
some  things  which  the  acton  themselres,  espe- 
cially some  being  interested,  some  led  and 
addicted,  some  declared  and  engaged,  did  not  or 
woald  not  see.  And  that  knowing  in  my  con- 
science, whereto  God  beareth  witness,  that  the 
tilings  which  I  shall  speak  spring  out  of  no  TCin 
of  popularity,  ostentation,  desire  of  novelty, 
partiality  to  either  side,  disposition  to  intermed- 
dle, or  any  the  like  learen;  I  may  conceiye  hope, 
that  what  I  want  in  depth  of  judgment  may  be 
counterrailed  in  simplicity  and  sincerity  of 
affection.  But  of  all  things  this  did  most  animate 
me;  that  I  found  in  these  opinions  of  mine, 
which  I  hsTe  long  held  and  embraced,  «b  may 
appear  by  that  which  I  have  many  years  since 
written  of  them,  according  to  the  proportion, 
nerertheless,  of  my  weakness,  a  consent  and 
conformity  with  that  which  your  majesty  hath 
published  of  your  own  most  Christian,  most 
wise,  and  moderate  sense,  in  these  causes; 
wherein  you  hare  well  expressed  to  the  world, 
that  there  is  infused  in  your  sacred  breast,  from 
God,  that  high  principle  and  position  of  goTern- 
ment.  That  you  ever  hold  the  whole  more  dear 
4hanany  part. 

For  who  seeth  not  that  many  are  affected,  and 
give  opinion  in  these  matters,  as  if  they  had  not 
so  much  a  desire  to  purge  the  evil  from  the  good, 
as  to  countenance  and  protect  the  evil  by  the  good. 
Others  speak  as  if  their  scope  were  only  to  set 
forth  what  is  good,  and  not  to  seek  what  is  pos- 
sible, which  is  to  wish,  and  not  to  propound. 
Others  proceed  as  if  they  had  rather  a  mind  of  re- 
moving, than  of  reforming.  But  howsoever  either 
side,  as  men,  though  excellent  men,  shall  run  into 
extremities;  yet  your  majesty,  as  a  most  wise, 
equal,  and  Christian  moderator,  is  disposed  to 
^&nd  out  the  golden  mediocrity  in  the  establish- 
ment of  that  which  is  sound,  and  in  the  repara- 
tion of  that  which  is  corrupt  and  decayed.  To 
your  princely  judgment  then  I  do  in  all  humbleness 
submit  whatsoever  I  shall  propound,  offering  the 
same  but  as  a  mite  into  the  treasury  of  your  wisdom. 
For  as  the  astronomers  do  well  observe,  that  when 
three  of  the  superior  lights  do  meet  in  conjunc- 
tion, it  bringeth  forth  some  admirable  effects :  so 
there  being  joined  in  your  majesty  the  light  of 
nature,  the  light  of  learning,  and,  above  all,  the 
light  of  God's  Holy  Spirit ;  it  cannot  be  but  your 
government  must  be  as  a  happy  constellation  over 
the  states  of  your  kingdoms.  Neither  is  there 
wanting  to  your  majesty  that  fourth  light,  which, 
though  it  be  but  a  borrowed  light,  yet  is  of  singu- 
lar efficacy  and  moment  added  to  the  rest,  which, 
is  the  light  of  a  most  wise  and  well  compounded 
council ;  to  whose  honourable  and  grave  wisdoms 
I  do  likewise  submit  whatsoever  I  shall  speak, 
hoping  that  I  shall  not  need  to  make  protestation 
of  my  mind  snd  opinion :  That,  until  your  majesty 


doth  otherwise  determine  and  order,  all  actual  and 
full  obedience  is  to  be  given  to  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction as  it  now  standeth :  and,  when  your  ma- 
jesty hath  determined  and  ordered,  that  every  good 
subject  ought  to  rest  satisfied,  and  apply  his  obe- 
dience to  your  majesty's  laws,  ordinances,  and 
royal  commandments ;  nor  of  the  dislike  I  have  of 
all  immodest  bitterness,  peremptory  presumption, 
popular  handling,  and  other  courses,  tending  ra» 
ther  to  rumour  and  impression  in  the  vulgar  sort 
than  to  likelihood  of  effect  joined  with  observap 
tion  of  duty. 

But  before  I  enter  into  the  points  controverted, 
I  think  good  to  remove,  if  it  may  be,  two  opi^ 
nions,  which  directly  confront  and  oppone  to  re- 
formation :  the  one  bringing  it  to  a  nullity,  and  the 
other  to  an  impossibility.  The  first  is,  that  it  is 
against  good  policy  to  innovate  any  thing  in 
church  matters ;  the  other,  that  all  reformation 
must  be  after  one  platform. 

For  the  first  of  these,  it  is  excellently  said 
by  the  prophet,  **  State  sifter  viae  antiques,  et 
videte,  quenam  sit  via  recta  et  vera,  et  am- 
bulate in  ea.''  For  it  is  true,  that  with  all  wise 
and  moderate  persons,  custom  and  usage  obtain- 
eth  that  reverence,  as  it  is  sufficient  matter  to 
move  them  to  make  a  stand,  and  to  discover,  and 
take  a  view;  but  it  is  no  warrant  to  guide  and 
conduct  them.  A  just  ground,  I  say,  it  ia  of  de- 
liberation, but  not  of  direction.  But,  on  the  other 
side,  who  knoweth  not,  that  time  is  truly  com- 
pared to  a  stream,  that  carrieth  down  fresh  and 
pure  waters  into  that  salt  sea  of  corruption  which 
environeth  all  human  actions  !  and,  therefore,  if 
man  shall  not  by  his  industry,  virtue,  and  policy, 
as  it  were  with  the  oar,  row  against  the  stream 
and  inclination  of  time,  all  institutions  and  ordi- 
nances, be  they  never  so  pure,  will  corrupt  and 
degenerate.  But  not  to  handle  this  matter  com- 
monplace like,  I  would  only  ask,  why  the  civil 
state  should  be  purged  and  restored  by  good  and 
wholesome  laws,  made  every  third  or  fourth  year 
in  parliament  assembled :  devising  remedies  as 
fast  as  time  breedeth  mischief:  and,  contrariwise, 
the  ecclesiastical  state  should  still  continue  upon 
the  dregs  of  time,  and  receive  no  alteration  now 
for  these  mre-and-forty  years  and  more!  If  any 
man  shall  object,  that  if  the  like  intermission  had 
been  used  in  civil  causes  also,  the  error  had  not 
been  great ;  surely  the  wisdom  of  the  kingdom 
hath  been  otherwise  in  experience  for  three  hun- 
dred years*  space  at  the  least.  But  if  it  be  said 
to  me  that  there  is  a  difference  between  civil  causes 
and  ecclesiastical,  they  may  as  well  tell  me  that 
churches  and  chapels  need  no  reparations,  though 
castles  and  houses  do ;  whereas,  commonly,  to 
speak  tlie  truth,  dilapidations  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  edifications  of  the  church  of  God  are  in 
all  times  as  great  as  the  outward  and  material. 
Sure  I  am  that  the  very  word  and  style  of  reform- 
ation used  by  our  Saviour,  "  ab  initio  non  fuit 
8N 
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lie*'*  WIS  appUed  to  ohueh  mAlteis,  md  thotd 
olthe  htgiiMtQatiuey  ooBcermng  the  Uw  moiaL 
.  NefBrthaless,  lie  were  botb  unthankful  and 
unwiBet  that  woold  deny  bat  thai  the  Chiuoh  of 
Sngland,  during  the  time  of  Queen  EUzabeth,  of 
feoiotia  memoryt  did  flourish.  If  I  should  oom-* 
pare  it  with  foreign  chorches*  I  would  rather  the 
comparison  should  be  in  the  virtues,  than  as  some 
make  it,  in  the  defects.  Rather,  I  say,  as  between 
the  Tine  and  the  oliTe,  which  should  be  most 
findtful ;  and  not  as  between  the  brier  and  the 
thistle,  which  should  be  most  unprofitable.  For 
that  vsTenmee  ahould  be  used  to  the  church,  which 
the  good  eons  of  Noah  used  to  their  father's  na- 
kednssa ;  that  is,  as  it  were  to  go  backwards,  and 
to  kelp  the  deftots  thereof,  and  yet  to  dissemble 
Ihem.  And  it  is  te  be  acknowledged,  that  scarcely 
aayi^aich,  sinoe  the  primitiTe  church,  yielded 
im  like  noaaber  of  years  and  latitude  of  country,  a 
greater  number  of  excellent  preachers,  ftimous 
wiitani,  and  grare  goremon.  But  for  the  disci- 
]Aine  and  ecders  of  the  church,  as  many,  and  the 
ohiefest  of  them,  aie  holy  and  good ;  so  yet,  if 
St.  John  wero  to  indite  an  epistle  to  the  Church 
of  England,  as  he  did  to  them  of  Asia,  it  would 
sure  haye  the  clause,  <*  habeo  adTersos  te  pauca.'* 
And  no  more  for  this  point,  saving,  that  as  an 
appendix  thereto  it  is  not  amiss  to  touch  that  ob- 
jection, whidi  is  made  to  the  time,  and  not  to  the 
matter;  pretending,  that  if  reformation  were  ne- 
cessary, yet  it  were  not  now  seasonable  at  your 
majesty's  first  entrance :  yet  Hippocrates  saith, 
«« Si  quid  moves,  a  piincipio  move ;"  and  the  wis- 
dom of  all  examples  do  show,  that  the  wisest 
princes,  as  they  have  ever  been  the  most  sparing 
in  removing  or  alteration  of  servants  and  officers 
upon  their  coming  in;  so  for  removing  of  abases 
and  enormities,  and  for  reforming  of  laws  and  the 
poliey  of  their  states,  ^ey  have  chiefly  sought  to 
ennoble  and  commend  thdr  beginnings  therewith; 
knowing  that  the  first  impression  widi  people  con- 
tinueth  long,  and  when  men's  minds  are  most  in 
expectation  and  suspense,  then  are  they  best 
wrought  and  managed.  And,  therefore,  it  seemeth 
to  me  that  as  the  spring  of  nature,  I  mean  the 
spring  of  the  year,  is  the  best  time  for  purging  and 
medicining  Uie  natural  body,  so  the  spring  of 
kingdoms  is  the  most  proper  season  for  the  purg- 
ing and  rectifying  of  politic  bodies. 

There  remaineth  yet  an  objection,  rather  of 
sospicion  than  of  reason;  and  yet  such  as  I  think 
maketh  a  great  impression  in  the  minds  of  very 
wise  and  well-afiected  persons ;  which  is,  that  if 
way  be  given  to  mutation,  though  it  be  in  taking 
away  abases,  yet  it  may  so  acquaint  men  with 
sweetness  of  change,  as  it  will  undermine  the 
stability  even  of  that  which  is  sound  and  good. 
This  surely  had  been  a  good  and  true  allegation 
in  the  ancient  contentions  and  divisions  between 
the  people  and  the  senate  of  Rome ;  where  things 
were  carried  at  the  appetites  of  multitudes,  which 


mmimmKk&tfinJMtt  the  cotepaas  of  any  i 
ratiom :  bottlMaa  thinga  being  with  us  tohav«  a» 
oidody  pasaage,  under  a  king  who  hath  a  royal 
power  and  ^proved  judgment,  and  knowe^  as 
well  the  measure  of  things  as  the  nature  of  them$ 
it  is  aurdy  a  needless  fear.  For  they  need  net 
doubt  but  your  majesty,  with  the  advioe  4d  jon 
couBoil,  will  discern  what  thinga  aseinlermii^(led 
like  the  tares  amongst  the  vHieat,  whidi  have 
their  roots  so  enwrapped  and  entangled,  aa  the 
one  cannot  be  pulled  up  without  endangering  the 
other;  .and  what  are  mingled  but  as  the  ohaff  and 
the  com,  which  need  but  a  fan  to  sift  and  aeiar 
them.  So  much,  therefore,  for  the  first  point,  of  no 
reformation  to  be  admitted  at  all. 

For  the  second  pmnt,  that  there  Aonld  be  bat 
one  form  of  discipline  in  all  churehea,  and  that 
imposed  by  neceasity  of  a  commandment  and 
preacript  out  of  the  word  of  God ;  it  ia  a  matter 
volumes  have  been  compiled  of^  and  thenliDra 
cannot  receive  a  brief  redargution.  I  for  my  part 
do  confess,  that  in  revolving  the  Scriptures  I  could 
never  find  any  such  thing :  but  that  God  had  left 
the  like  liberty  to  the  church  govemmeat,  as  he 
had  done  to  the  civil  government;  to  be  varied 
according  to  time,  and  place,  and  accidents,  which 
nevertheless  his  high  and  divine  providence  doth 
order  and  dispose.  For  all  civil  governments  are 
restrained  from  God  unto  the  general  grounds  of 
justice  and  manners ;  but  tiie  policies  and  forms 
of  them  are  left  free :  so  that  monarclues  and 
kingdoms,  senates  and  seignories,  popular  states, 
and  communalities,  are  lawful,  and  where  they 
are  planted  ought  to  be  maintained  inviolate. 

So,  likewise,  in  church  matters,  the  substance 
of  doctrine  is  immatable ;  and  so  are  the  general 
rules  of  government :  but  for  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  for  the  particular  hierarchies,  policies,  and 
disciplines  of  churches,  they  be  left  at  large. 
And,  therefore,  it  is  good  we  return  unto  the  ancieot 
bounds  of  unity  in  the  church  of  God ;  which 
was,  one  faith,  one  baptism ;  and  not  one  hier^ 
archy,  one  discipline;  and  that  we  observe  the 
league  of  Christians,  as  it  is  penned  by  our  Sa- 
viour; which  is  in  substance  of  doctrine  this: 
*<  He  that  is  not  with  us,  is  against  us :"  but  in 
things  indififerent,  and  but  of  circumstance  this; 
**  He  that  is  not  against  us,  is  with  us."  In  these 
things,  so  as  the  general  rules  be  observed ;  that 
Christ's  flock  be  fed ;  that  there  be  a  succession 
in  bishops  and  ministers,  which  are  the  prophets 
of  the  New  Testament;  that  there  be  a  due  and 
reverent  use  of  the  power  of  the  keys ;  that  those 
that  preach  the  gospel,  live  of  the  gospel ;  that 
all  things  tend  to  edification ;  that  all  ^ings  be 
done  in  order  and  with  decency,  and  the  like : 
the  rest  is  left  to  the  holy  wisdom  and  spiritnal 
discretion  of  the  master  builders  and  inferior 
builders  in  Christ's  church ;  as  it  is  excellently 
alluded  by  that  father  that  noted,  that  Christ's 
garment  was  without  seam ;  and  yet  the  church's 
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Dt  was  of  Arnn  edmm:  and  dwrrapon 
Mttttk  down  for  anile;  ^in  ▼•ate  Taiiataa  ait, 
aoiaaiiTa  nan  ait." 

•  huwlHek  rariety,  nerertheleaa,  it  ia  a  sale  and 
4riaQ  ooarae  to  follow  good  examplea  and  preoe- 
identa;  but  then  by  the  role  of  imitation  and 
^sample  to  conaider  not  only  which  are  beat,  but 
jwhich  are  the  likelieet;  aa,  namely,  the  goyem- 
ment  of  the  chnreh  in  the  pnreat  timea  of  the 
irat  good  emperoia  that  embraced  the  faith.  For 
the  timea  of  persecntion,  before  temporal  princea 
veeeiTed  onr  feith«  aa  they  were  excellent  timea 
for  doctrine  and  raannera,  ao  they  be  improper 
and  unlike  examplea  of  outward  goTemment  and 
policy.  And  ao  much  for  this  point :  now  to  the 
{mrticolar  pointa  of  controveraiea,  or  rather  of 
nl»rmatk>n. 


CIRCUMSTANCES  IN  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  BISHOPS. 

Fiaar,  therefore,  for  the  goTemment  of  biahops, 
I,  for  my  part,  not  prejudging  the  precedenta  of 
other  reformed  churchee,  do  hold  it  warranted  by 
the  word  of  God,  and  by  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
ehurdi  in  the  better  timea,  and  much  more  con- 
▼enient  for  kingdoms,  than  parity  of  miniaters 
and  goremment  by  synods.  But  then,  farther,  it 
is  to  be  conaiderad,  that  the  church  is  not  now  to 
plant  or  build ;  but  only  to  be  pruned  from  cor" 
ruption,  and  to  be  repaired  and  restored  in  some 
decaya. 

For  it  is  worth  the  noting,  that  the  Scripture 
aaith,  «« Translate  sacerdotio,  necease  est  ut  et 
legis  fiat  tranalatio."  It  is  not  possible,  in  respect 
of  the  great  and  near  sympathy  between  the  atate 
civil  and  the  atate  eccleaiaatical,  to  make  so  main 
an  alteration  in  the  church,  but  it  would  hare  a 
perilous  operation  upon  the  kingdoms ;  and,  there- 
lore,  it  is  fit  that  controyersy  be  in  peace  and  silence. 

But  there  be  twocircumstancea  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  bishops,  wherein,  I  confess,  I  could 
never  be  satisfied ;  the  one,  the  sole  exercise  of 
their  authority ;  the  other,  the  deputation  of  their 
an^ority. 

For  the  first,  the  bishop  giveth  orders  alone, 
excommunicateth  alone,  judgeth  alone.  This 
eeemeth  to  be  a  thing  almost  without  example  in 
good  goTemment,  and  therefore  not  unlikely  to 
have  crept  in  in  the  degmerate  and  corrupt  times. 
We  see  the  greatest  kings  and  monarchs  have 
their  councils.  There  is  no  temporal  court  in 
England  of  the  higher  sort  where  the  authority 
doth  rest  in  one  person.  The  king's  bench, 
common-pleas,  and  the  exchequer,  are  benches  of 
a  certain  number  of  judges.  The  Chancellor  of 
England  hafli  an  assistance  of  twelve  masters  of 
the  chancery*  The  master  of  the  wards  hath  a 
oouncil  of  the  court ;  so  hath  the  chancellor  of  the 


duchy,  in  tfaa  BKeha^uer  Chamber,  the  lord  4na> 
surer  ia  joined  with  the  ohaneellor  and  the  baxoM. 
The  maaiera  of  the  requests  are  ever  more  than 
one.  The  jasticea  of  aaaiie  aie  two.  The  kid 
preaidenta  in  the  North  and  in  Wales  have  coon- 
cils  of  divers.  The  Star  Chamber  is  an  assembly 
of  the  king'a  privy  oouncil,. aspersed  with  the 
lorda  spiritual  and  temporal :  ,8o  as  in  eonrts  the 
principal  peraon  hath  aver  either  ootfeagnea  or 


The  like  ia  to  be  found  in  other  wdl-govemad 
commonwealths  abroad,  where  the  juriadiotioii 
is  yet  more  disperse^)  aa  in  the  court  of  pariil^ 
ment  of  France,  and  in  other  plaeea.  No  man 
will  deny  but  the  acts  that  pass  the  bishop^ 
jurisdiction  are  of  as  great  importance  as  those 
that  paaa  the  dvil  courta :  for  men's  aoula'aie 
more  precious  than  their  bodies  or  goods;  sad  so 
are  their  good  names.  Bishops  have  their  infiroK 
ities,  and  have  no  exception  from  that  general 
malediction  which  is  pronounced  against  all  men 
living,  «« Ve  soli,  nam  si  oeetderet,  &c."  Nay^ 
we  aee  that  the  first  warrant  in  spiritual  causes  is 
directed  to  a  number,  »  Die  Eccleais ;"  which  ia 
not  so  in  temporal  mattera :  and  we  aee  that  in 
general  cauaea  of  church  government,  diera  are 
aa  well  assemblies  of  all  the  clergy  in  counoila, 
as  of  all  the  atateb  in  parliament.  Whence  ahoald 
this  sole  exercise  of  jurisdiction  come  t  Surely, 
I  do  suppose,  and,  I  think,  upon  good  ground, 
that  (« ab  initio  non  fuit  ita ;"  wad  that  the  deans 
and  chapters  were  councils  about  the  sees  and 
chairs  of  bi^ops  at  the  first,  and  were  unto  them 
a  presbytery  or  consistory ;  and  intermeddled  not 
only  in  the  disposing  of  their  revenues  and  en- 
dowments, but  much  more  in  jurisdiction  eoele- 
siastical.  But  it  is  probable,  that  the  deans  and 
chapters  stuck  close  to  the  bishops  in  matters  of 
profit  and  the  world,  and  would  not  loee  their 
hold ;  but  in  matters  of  jurisdiction,  which  they 
accounted  but  trouble  and  attendance,  they  anf- 
fered  the  bishops  to  encroach  and  usurp ;  iad  ao 
the  one  continueth,  and  the  other  is  lost.  And  we 
see  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  ^  fiis  enim  et  ab 
hoste  doceri,"  and  no  question  in  that  church  the 
first  institutions  were  excellent,  performeth  all 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  as  in  consistory. 

And  whereof  oonsisteth  this  consistory,  but  of 
the  parish  priests  of  Rome,  which  term  them- 
selves cardinals,  '*  a  cardinibus  mundi  ;'*  because 
the  bishop  pretendeth  to  be  universal  over  the 
whole  world  1  And  hereof  again  we  aee  many 
shadows  yet  remaining:  as,  that  the  dean  and 
chapter,  *«  pro  forma,"  chooseth  the  bishop,  which 
is  the  highest  point  of  jurisdiction :  and  that  the 
bishop,  when  he  giveth  orders,  if  there  be  any 
ministers  casually  present,  calleth  them  to  join 
with  him  in  imposition  of  hands,  and  some  other 
particulars.  And,  therefore,  it  seemeth  to  me  a 
4hing  reasonable  and  religious,  and  according  to 
the  first  institution,  that  bishops,  in  &e  greatest 
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and  thoM  which  require  a  spiritoal  dis- 
eeming,  namely,  in  ordaining,  aospending,  or 
depriring  miniatefa,  in  excommunication,  being 
restored  to  the  trae  and  proper  nee,  as  shall  be 
afterwards  tonched,  in  sentencing  the  validity  of 
maniages  and  legitimations,  in  judging  causes 
criminous,  as  simony,  incest,  blasphemy,  and  the 
like,  should  not  proceed  sole  and  unassisted: 
which  pofait,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  reformation 
that  may  be  planted  <«sine  strepitu,^*  without  any 
perturbation  at  all :  and  is  a  matter  which  will 
give  strength  to  the  bishops,  countenance  to  the 
inferior  degrees  of  prelates  or  ministers,  and  the 
better  issue  or  proceeding  to  those  causes  that 
«hali  pass. 

And  as  1  wish  this  strength  given  to  the  bishops 
by  councO,  so  it  is  not  unworthy  your  majesty's 
•consideration,  whether  you  shall  not  think  fit  to 
give  strength  to  'the  general  council  of  your 
clergy,  the  convocation  house,  which  was  then 
lestrained  when  the  state  of  the  clergy  was 
thought  a  suspected  part  of  the  kingdom,  in 
regard  of  their  late  homage  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome;  which  state  now  will  give  place  to  none 
in  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  your  majesty. 

For  the  second  point,  which  is  the  deputation 
of  their  authority,  I  see  no  perfect  and  sure  ground 
for  that  neither,  being  somewAit  different  from 
the  examples  and  rules  of  government.  The 
bishop  exerciseth^s  jurisdiction  by  his  chancel- 
Iot  and  commissary  official,  &c.  We  see  in  all 
laws  in  the  world,  offices  of  confidence  and  skill 
cannot  be  put  over,  nor  exercised  by  deputy,  ex- 
'cept  it  be  especially  contained  in  ^e  original 
grant :  and  in  that  case  it  is  dutiful.  And  for  ex- 
perience, there  was  never  any  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land made  a  deputy ;  there  was  never  any  judge 
in  any  court  made  a  deputy.  The  bishop  is  a 
judge  and  of  a  high  nature :  whence  cometh  it 
that  he  should  depute,  considering  that  all  trust 
nnd  confidence,  as  was  said,  is  personal  and 
inherent ;  and  cannot,  nor  ought  not  to  be  trans- 
posed! Surely,  in  this,  again,  **ab  initio  non 
fuit  sic:*'  but  it  is  probable  that  bishops  when 
they  gave  themselves  too  much  to  the  glory  of  the 
world,  and  became  grandees  in  kingdoms,  and 
great  counsellors  to  prbces,  then  did  they  dele- 
gate their  proper  jurisdictions,  as  things  of  too 
inferior  a  nature  for  their  greatness :  and  then, 
after  the  similitude  and  imitation  of  kings  and 
counts  palatine,  they  would  have  their  chancellors 
and  judges. 

But  that  example  of  kings  and  potentates  giveth 
no  good  defence.  For  the  reasons  why  kings  ad- 
minister by  their  judges,  although  themselves  are 
-supreme  judges,  are  two:  the  one,  because  the 
offices  of  kings  are  for  the  most  part  of  inheritance ; 
and  it  is  a  rule  in  all  laws,  that  offices  of  inherit- 
ance are  rather  matters  that  ground  in  interest 
than  in  confidence :  for  as  much  as  they  may  fall 
4ipon  women,  upon  infants,  upon  lunatics  and 


idiots,  persons  incapable  to  execute  the  judicature 
in  person;  and  therefore  such  offices  ^  all  laws 
might  ever  be  exercised  and  administered  by  dele- 
gation. The  second  reason  is,  because  of  the 
amplitude  of  their  jurisdiction;  which  is  as  great 
as  either  their  birthright  from  thdr  ancestors,  or 
their  swordri^t  firom  God  maketh  it.  And  there- 
fore if  Moses,  that  was  governor  over  no  great 
people,  and  tfaoee  collected  together  in  a  camp, 
and  not  scattered  in  provinces  and  cities,  himself 
of  an  extraordinary  spirit,  was  nevertheless  not 
able  to  suffice  and  hold  out  in  person  to  judge  the 
people,  but  did,  by  the  advice  of  Je^iro,  approved 
from  God,  substitute  elders  and  judges;  how  much 
more  other  kings  and  princes! 

There  is  a  third  reason,  likewise,  though  not 
much  to  the  present  purpose;  and  that  is,  that 
kings,  either  in  respect  of  the  commonwealth,  or 
of  the  greatness  of  their  own  patrimonies,  are 
usually  parties  in  suits:  and  then  their  judges 
stand  indifferent  between  them  and  the  subject: 
but  in  the  case  of  bishops,  none  of  these  reasons 
hold.  For,  first,  their  office  is  elective,  and  for 
life,  and  not  patrimonial  or  hereditary;  an  office 
merely  of  confidence,  science,  and  qualification. 
And  for  the  second  reason,  it  is  true,  that  thdr 
jurisdiction  is  ample,  and  spacious ;  and  that  their 
time  is  to  be  divided  between  the  labours  as  well 
in  the  word  and  doctrine,  as  in  government  and 
jurisdiction:  but  yet  I  do  not  see,  supposing  the 
bishop's  courts  to  be  used  incorruptly,  and  with- 
out any  indirect  course  held  to  multiply  causes 
for  gain  of  fees,  but  that  the  bishop  might  very 
well,  for  causes  of  moment,  supply  his  judicial 
function  in  his  own  person.  For  we  see  before  our 
eyes,  that  one  Chancellor  of  England  despatcheth 
the  suits  in  equity  of  the  whole  kingdom :  which 
is  not  so  much  by  reason  of  the  excellency  of  that 
rare  honourable  person  which  now  holdeth  the 
place :  but  it  was  ever  so,  though  more  or  less 
burdenous  to  the  suitor,  as  the  chancellor  was 
more  or  less  able  to  give  despatch.  And  if  hold 
be  taken  of  that  which  was  said  befne,  that  the 
bishop's  labour  in  the  word  must  take  up  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  time;  so  1  may  say  again,  that 
matters  of  state  have  ever  taken  up  most  of  the 
chancellors'  time;  having  been  for  the  most  part 
persons  upon  whom  the  kings  of  this  realm  have 
most  relied  for  matters  of  counsel.  And  there- 
fore there  is  no  doubt  but  the  bishop,  whose  circuit 
is  less  ample,  and  the  causes  in  nature  not  so  multi- 
plying, with  the  help  of  references  and  certificates 
to  and  from  fit  persons,  for  the  better  ripening  of 
causes  in  their  mean  proceedings,  and  such  ordi- 
nary helps  incident  to  jurisdiction,  may  very  well 
suffice  his  office.  But  yet  there  is  another  help : 
for  the  causes  that  come  before  him,  are  these : 
tithes,  legacies,  administrations,  and  other  testa- 
mentary causes ;  causes  matrimonial ;  accusatioDS 
against  ministers,  tending  to.  their  suspension, 
deprivation,  or  degrading;  simony,  incontineney, 
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"^hereeyv  blasphemy,  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
•other  like  eanses  of  scandal.  The  first  two  of 
these,  in  my  opinion,  differ  from  the  rest;  that  is, 
tithes  and  testaments :  for  those  be  matters  of 
profit,  and  in  their  nature  temporal ;  though,  by  a 
faTour  and  coonivance  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction, 
they  have  been  allowed  and  permitted  to  the  courts 
ecclesiastical ;  the  one,  to  the  end  the  clergy  might 
sne  for  that  was  their  sustentation  before  their 
own  judges ;  and  the  other,  in  a  kind  of  piety  and 
religion,  which  was  thought  incident  to  the  per- 
formance of  dead  men*s  wills.  And  surely  for 
these  two  the  bishop,  in  my  opinion,  may  with 
less  danger  discharge  himself  upon  his  ordinary 
judges.  And  I  think  likewise  it  will  fall  out,  that 
tiiose  suits  are  in  the  greatest  number.  But  for 
the  rest,  which  require  a  spiritual  science  and  dis- 
cretion, in  respect  of  their  nature,  or  of  the  scandal, 
it  were  reason,  in  my  opinion,  there  were  no  au- 
dience given  but  by  the  bishop  himself;  he  being 
also  assisted,  as  was  touched  before :  but  it  were 
necessary  also  he  were  attended  by  his  chancellor, 
or  some  others  his  officers  being  learned  in  the 
civil  laws,  for  his  better  instraction  in  points  of 
formality,  or  the  courses  of  the  court :  which  if  it 
were  done,  then  were  there  less  use  of  the  official's 
court,  whereof  there  is  now  so  much  complaint : 
and  causes  of  the  nature  aforesaid  being  only 
drawn  to  the  audience  of  the  bishop,  it  would 
repress  frivolous  and  prowling  suits,  and  give  a 
grave  and  incorrupt  proceeding  to  such  causes  as 
ahall  be  fit  for  the  court 

There  is  a  third  point  also,  not  of  jurisdiction, 
but  of  form  of  proceeding,  which  may  deserve 
Teformation,  the  rather,  because  it  is  contrary  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  this  land  and  state,  which, 
though  they  do  not  rule  those  proceedings,  yet 
may  they  be  advised  with  for  better  directions ; 
and  that  is  the  oath  •*  ex  officio :''  whereby  men 
are  enforced  to  accuse  themselves,  and,  that  that 
is  more,  are  sworn  unto  blanks,  and  not  unto  ac- 
cusations and  charges  declared.  By  the  law  of 
England,  no  man  is  bound  to  accuse  himself.  In 
the  highest  cases  of  treason,  torture  is  used  for 
discovery,  and  not  for  evidence.  In  capital  mat- 
ters, no  delinquent's  answer  upon  oath  is  required 
no,  not  permitted.  In  criminal  matters  not  capital, 
handled  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  in  causes  of 
conscience,  handled  in  the  chancery,  for  the  most 
part  grounded  upon  trust  and  secrecy,  the  oath 
of  the  party  is  required.  But  how  1  Where  there 
is  an  accusation  and  an  accuser,  which  we  call 
bills  of  complaint,  from  which  the  complainant 
cannot  vary,  and  out  of  the  compass  of  the  which 
the  defendant  may  not  be  examined,  exhibited  unto 
the  court,  and  by  process  notified  unto  the  defend- 
ant. But  to  examine  a  man  upon  oath,  out  of  the 
insinuation  of  fame,  or  out  of  accusations  secret 


metro**  to  the  sense  and  course  of  the  common 
law,  as  it  may  well  receive  some  Umitation. 


CONCERNING  THE  LITURGY,  CEREMO- 
NIES, AND  SUBSCRIPTION. 

For  the  liturgy,  great  respect  and  heed  would 
be  taken,  lest,  by  inveighing  against  the  dumb 
ministry,  due  reverence  be  not  withdrawn  from 
the  liturgy.    For,  though  the  gift  of  preaching  be 
far  above  that  of  reading ;  yet  the  action  of  the 
liturgy  is  as  high  and  holy  as  that  of  the  sermon. 
It  is  said,  «*  Domus  mea  domus  orationis  vocabi- 
tur :"  "  the  house  of  prayer,"  not  the  house  of 
preaching:  and  whereas  the  apostle  saith,  •«  How 
shall  men  call  upon  him,  on  whom  they  have  not 
believed?  And  how  shall  they  believe  unless 
they  hear?    And  how  shall  they  hear,  without  a 
preacher  ?"  it  appeareth  that  as  preaching  is  the 
more  original,  so  prayer  is  the  more  final ;  as  the 
difference  is  between  the  seed  and  the  fruit :  for  the 
keeping  of  God's  law,  is  the  fruit  of  the  teaching 
of  the  law ;  and  prayer,  or  invocation,  or  divine 
service,  or  liturgy,  for  these  be  but  varieties  of 
terms,  is  the  immediate  hallowing  of  the  name  of 
God,  and  the  principal  work  of  the  first  table,  and 
of  the  g^reat  commandment  of  the  love  of  God.    It 
is  true  that  the  preaching  of  the  holy  word  of  God 
is  the  sowing  of  the  seed :  it  is  the  lifting  up  of 
the  brazen  serpent,  the  ministry  of  faith,  and  the 
ordinary  means  of  salvation :  but  yet  it  is  good  to 
take  example,  how  that  the  best  actions  of  the 
worship  of  God  may  be  extolled  excessively  and 
superstitiously.    As  the  extolling  of  the  sacra- 
ment bred  the  superstition  of  the  mass;  the  ex- 
tolling of  the  liturgy  and  prayers  bred  the  supers 
stition  of  the  monastical  orders  and  oraisons :  and 
so  no  doubt  preaching  likewise  may  be  magnified 
and  extolled  superstitiously,  as  if  all  the  whola 
body  of  God's  worship  should  be  turned  into  an 
ear.    So  as  none,  as  I  suppose,  of  sound  judgment 
will  derogate  from  the  liturgy,  if  the  form  thereof 
be  in  all  parts  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God^  the 
example  of  the  primitive  church,  and  that  holy 
decency  which  St  Paul  commendeth.  And,  there* 
fore,  first,  that  there  be  a  set  form  of  prayer,  and 
that  it  be  not  left  either  to  an  extemporal  form,  or 
to  an  arbitrary  form.    Secondly,  that  it  consist  as 
well  of  lauds,  hymns,  and  thanksgivings,  as  of 
petitions,  prayers,  and  supplications.     Thirdly, 
that  the  form  thereof  be  quickened  with  some 
shortness  and  diversities  of  prayers  and  hymns, 
and  with  some  interchanges  of  the  voices  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  of  the  minister.    Fourthly,  that 
it  admit  some  distinctions  of  times,  and  com- 
memorations of  God's  principal  benefits,  as  well 
Fifthly,  that  prayers  like- 


general  as  particular, 
and  undeclared,  though  it  have  some  countenance  wise  be  appropriated  to  several  necessitieB  and 
from  the  civil  law,  yet,  it  is  so  opposite  ••  ex  dia- 1  occasions  of  the  church.    Sixthly,  that  there  be  a. 
Voi^  II 54  3  N  9 
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Ufim  likewise  of  words  and  liturgy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  ^e  sacraments,  and  in  die  denouncing 
of  the  censures  of  ^e  church,  and  other  holy 
actions  and  solemnities;  these  things,  I  think, 
will  sot  be  much  controverted* 

But  for  the  particular  exceptions  to  the  liturgy 
in  form  as  it  now  standeth,  I  think  divers  of  them, 
allowing  they  were  just,  yet  seem  they  not  to  be 
weighty ;  otherwise  ihnn  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
counted  light  in  matters  of  religion  and  piety ;  as 
the  heathen  himself  could  say,  ^  etiam  vultu  scpe 
lasditur  pietas.'*  That  the  word,  priest,  shoidd 
not  be  continued,  especially  with  offence,  the  word, 
minister,  being  alrrady  made  fandiiar.  This  may 
be  add,  that  it  is  a  good  rule  in  translation,  never 
to  confound  ^at  in  one  word  in  the  translation 
which  is  precisely  distinguish^  in  two  words  in 
the  origiiud,  for  doubt  of  equivocation  and  traduc- 
ing. And  therefore  seeing  the  word  TTpi tf^vf  epo$ 
and  lipii^s  be  always  distinguished  in  the  original ; 
and  the  one  used  for  a  sacrificer,  the  other  for  a 
minister ;  the  word,  priest,  being  made  common 
to  both,  whatsoever  die  derivation  be,  yet  in  use 
it  confoundeth  die  minister  with  the  sacrificer. 
And  for  an  example  of  this  kind,  I  did  ever  allow 
the  discretion  and  tenderness  of  the  Rhemish  trans- 
lation in  this  point ;  that  finding  in  die  original 
the  word  dy^roif  and  never  Tpa;,  do  ever  translate 
charity,  and  never  love,  because  of  the  indifferency 
and  equivocation  of  the  word  with  impure  love. 

Touching  the  absolution;  it  is  not  unworthy 
consideration,  whether  it  may  not  be  thought  im- 
proper and  unnecessary :  for  there  are  but  two 
sorts  of  absolution ;  bodi  supposing  an  obligation 
precedent;  the  one  upon  an  excommunication, 
which  is  religious  and  primitive ;  the  other  upon 
confession  and  penance,  which  is  superstitious,  or 
at  least  positive ;  and  both  particular,  and  neither 
general.  Therefore,  since  the  one  is  taken  away, 
and  the  other  hath  its  proper  case,  what  doth  a 
general  absolution,  wherein  there  is  neither  pe- 
nance nor  excommunication  precedent  1  for  the 
church  never  looseth,  but  where  the  church  hath 
bound.  And  surely  I  may  think  this  at  the  first  was 
allowed  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  discretion,  because 
the  church  thought  the  people  could  not  be  sud- 
denly weaned  from  their  conceit  of  assoiling,  to 
which  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed. 

For  confirmation,  to  my  understanding,  the 
state  of  the  question  is,  whether  it  be  not  a  matter 
mistaken  and  altered  by  time ;  and  whether  that 
be  not  now  made  a  subsequent  to  baptism,  which 
was  indeed  an  inducement  to  the  communion. 
For,  whereas  in  the  primitive  church  children  were 
examined  of  their  faith  before  they  were  admitted 
to  the  communion,  time  may  seem  to  have  turned 
it  to  refer  as  if  it  had  been  to  receive  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  baptism. 

For  private  baptism  by  women,  or  lay  persons, 
the  best  divines  do  utterly  condemn  it;  and  I  hear 
it  not  generally  defended ;  and  I  have  often  mar- 


velled, that  where  the  book  in  the  prsfooe  to  piib^ 
lie  baptism  doth  acknowledge  that  baptism  in  die- 
practice  of  the  primitive  church  was  anniversary,, 
and  but  at  certain  times ;  which  showeth  that  the 
primitive  church  did  not  attribute  so  mudi  to  the 
ceremony,  as  they  would  break  an  outward  and 
general  order  for  it ;  the  book  should  afterwards 
allow  of  private  baptism,  as  if  the  ceremony  were 
of  that  necessity,  as  the  very  institution,  which 
committed  baptism  only  to  the  ikiinisters,  should 
be  broken  in  regard  of  the  supposed  necessity. 
And,  therefore,  this  point  of  all  odiers  I  think  was 
but  a «« Concessum  propter  dnritiem  cordis.** 

For  the  form  of  celebrating  matrimony,  the  ring 
seemeth  to  many,  even  of  vulgar  sense  and  undef^. 
standing,  a  ceremony  not  grave,  especially  to  be 
made,  as  die  words  make  it,  the  essential  part  of 
the  action;  besides,  some  other  of  the  words  are 
noted  in  speech  to  be  not  so  decent  and  fit. 

For  music  in  churches;  that  there  should  be 
singing  of  psalms  and  spiritual  songs,  is  not 
denied :  so  the  question  is  *•  de  mode  ;**  wherein 
if  a  man  will  look  attentively  into  the  order  and 
observation  of  it,  it  is  easy  to  discern  between  the 
wisdom  of  the  institution  and  the  excess  of  the 
late  times.  For,  first,  there  are  no  songs  or  verses 
sung  by  the  choir,  which  are  not  supposed  by 
continual  use  to  be  so  familiar  with  ^e  people, 
as  they  have  them  without  book,  whereby  the 
sound  hurteth  not  the  understanding:  and  thoee 
which  cannot  read  upon  the  book,  are  yet  par^ 
takers  of  the  sense,  and  may  follow  it  with  thdr 
mind.  So,  again,  after  the  reading  of  the  word, 
it  was  thought  fit  there  should  be  some  pause  for 
holy  meditation,  before  they  proceeded  to  the  rest 
of  die  service :  which  pause  was  thought  fit  to  be 
filled  rather  with  some  grave  sound,  than  with  a 
still  silence ;  which  was  the  reason  of  the  playing 
upon  the  organs  after  the  Scriptures  read:  aU 
which  was  decent  and  tending  to  edification. 
But  then  the  curiosity  of  division  and  reports,  and 
other  figures  of  music,  have  no  afilnity  with  the 
reasonable  service  of  God,  but  were  added  in  the 
more  pompous  times. 

For  the  cap  and  surplice,  since  they  be  things 
in  their  nature  indifferent,  and  yet,  by  some  held 
superstitious;  and  that  the  question  is  between 
science  and  conscience,  it  seemeth  to  fkll  within 
the  compass  of  the  apostle's  rule,  which  is^  *<  that 
the  stronger  do  descend  and  yield  to  the  weaker.** 
Only  the  difference  is,  that  it  will  be  materially 
said,  that  the  rule  holdeth  between  private  man 
and  private  man ;  but  not  between  the  conscience 
of  a  private  man,  and  the  order  of  a  church.  But, 
yet,  since  the  question  at  this  time,  is  of  a  tolera- 
tion, not  by  connivance,  which  may  encourage 
disobedience,  but  by  law,  which  may  give  a 
liberty ;  it  is  good  again  to  be  advised  whether  it 
fall  not  within  the  equity  of  the  former  rale :  the 
rather,  because  the  silencing  of  ministers  by  this 
occasion  is,  in  this  scarcity  of  good  preachers,  a 
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puniBhment  that  lighteth  upon  tlie  people  as  well 
as  upon  the  party.  And  for  the  subscription,  it 
seemeth  to  me  in  the  nature  of  a  confession,  and 
therefore  more  proper  to  bind  in  the  unity  of  faith, 
and  to  be  urged  rather  for  articles  of  doctrine, 
than  for  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  points  of  out^ 
ward  goTemment.  For,  howsoever  politic  con- 
siderations and  reasons  of  state  may  require  uni- 
formity :  yet,  Christian  and  divine  grounds  look 
chiefly  upon  uni^. 


TOUCHING  A  PREACHING  MINISTRY. 

To  speak  of  a  learned  ministry ;  it  is  true  that 
the  worthiness  of  the  pastors  and  ministers  is  of 
all  other  points  of  religion  the  most  summary;  I 
do  not  say  the  greatest,  but  the  most  effectual  to- 
wards the  rest :  but  herein,  to  my  understanding, 
whUe  men  go  on  in  zeal  to  hasten  this  work,  they 
are  not  aware  of  as  great  or  greater  inconvenience, 
than  that  which  they  seek  to  remove.  For,  while 
they  inveigh  against  a  dumb  ministry,  they  make 
too  easy  and  too  promiscuous  an  allowance  of 
such  as  they  account  preachers ;  having  not 
respect  enough  to  their  learnings  in  other  arts, 
which  are  handmaids  to  divinity;  not  respect 
enough  to  years,  except  it  be  in  ease  of  extraordi- 
nary gift;  not  respect  enough  to  the  gift  itself, 
which  many  times  is  none  at  all.  For  God  for- 
bid, that  every  man  that  can  take  unto  himself 
boldness  to  speak  an  hour  together  in  a  church, 
upon  a  text,  should  be  admitted  for  a  preacher, 
though  he  mean  ever  so  well.  I  know  there  is  a 
great  latitude  in  gifts,  and  a  great  variety  in  audi- 
tories and  congregations ;  but  yet  so  as  there  is 
•«aliquid  infimum,**  below  which  you  ought  not 
to  descend.  For,  you  must  rather  leave  the  ark 
to  shake  as  it  shall  please  God,  than  put  unworthy 
hands  to  hold  it  up.  And  when  we  are  in  God's 
temple,  we  are  warned  rather  to  "  put  our  hands 
upon  our  mouth,  thto  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of 
fools."  And  surely  it  may  be  justly  thought, 
Aat  amongst  many  causes  of  atheism,  which  are 
miserably  met  in  our  age ;  as  schisms  and  con- 
troversies, profane  scoffings  in  holy  matters,  and 
others ;  it  is  not  the  least  that  divers  do  adventure 
to  handle  tiie  word  of  God,  which  are  unfit  and 
unworthy.  And  herein  I  would  have  no  man 
mistake  me,  as  if  I  did  extol  curious  and  affected 
preaching ;  which  is  as  much  on  the  other  side  to 
be  disliked,  and  breedeth  atheism  and  scandal  as 
well  as  the  other :  for  who  would  not  be  offended 
at  one  that  cometh  into  the  pulpit,  as  if  he  came 
upon  tiie  stage  to  play  parts  or  prizes  t  neither,  on 
the  other  side,  as  if  I  would  discourage  any  who 
hath  any  tolerable  gift. 

But,  upon  this  point,  I  ground  three  considera- 
tions :  first,  whether  it  were  not  requisite  to  renew 
that  good  exercise  which  was  practised  in  this 


church,  some  years,  and  afterwards  put  down  by 
order  indeed  firom  the  church,  in  regard  of  soma 
abuse  thereof,  inconvenient  for  those  times ;  and 
yet,  against  the  advice  and  opinion  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  gravest  prelates  of  this  land,  and  was 
commonly  called  prophesying ;  which  was  this : 
That  the  ministers  within  a  precinct  did  meet  upon 
a  week-day  in  some  principal  town,  where  there 
was  some  ancient  grave  minister  that  was  presi- 
dent, and  an  auditory  admitted  of  gentlemen,  or 
other  persons  of  leisure.  Then  every  minister 
successively,  beginning  with  the  youngest,  did 
handle  one  and  the  same  part  of  Scripture,  spend- 
ing severally  some  quarter  of  an  hour  or  better* 
and  in  the  whole  some  two  hours :  and  so  the 
exercise  being  begun  and  concluded  with  prayerp 
and  the  president  giving  a  text  for  the  next  meet- 
ing, the  assembly  was  dissolved.  And  this  was* 
as  I  take  it,  a  fortnight's  exercise;  which,  in  my 
opinion,  was  the  best  way  to  frame  and  train  up 
preachers  to  handle  the  word  of  God  as  it  ought 
to  be  handled,  that  hath  been  practised.  For  we 
see  orators  have  their  declamations,  lawyers  have 
their  moots,  logicians  their  sophisms ;  and  every 
practice  of  science  hath  an  exercise  of  erudition 
and  initiation  before  men  come  to  life;  only 
preaching,  which  is  the  worthiest,  and  wherein  it 
is  most  danger  to  do  amiss,  wanteth  an  introduc- 
tion, and  is  ventured  and  rushed  upon  at  the 
first.  But  unto  this  exercise  of  the  prophecy,  I 
would  wish  these  two  additions:  the  one,  that 
after  this  exercise,  which  is  in  some  sort  public, 
there  were  immediately  a  private  meeting  of  the 
same  ministers,  where  they  might  brotherly 
admonish  the  one  the  other,  and  especially  the 
elder  sort  the  younger,  of  any  thing  that  had 
passed  in  the  exercise,  in  matter  or  manner, 
unsound  and  uncomely ;  and,  in  a  word,  might 
mutually  use  such  advice,  instruction,  comfort, 
or  encouragement,  as  occasion  might  minister; 
for  public  reprehension  were  to  be  debarred.  The 
other  addition  that  I  mean,  is,  that  the  same 
exercise  were  used  in  the  universities  for  young 
divines,  before  they  presumed  to  preach,  as  well 
as  in  the  country  for  ministers.  For  they  have  in 
some  colleges  an  exercise  called  a  commonplace ; 
which  can  in  no  degree  be  so  profitable,  being  but 
the  speeeh  of  one  man  at  one  time.  And  if  it  be 
feared  that  it  may  be  occasion  to  whet  men's 
speeches  for  controversies,  it  is  easily  remedied, 
by  some  Strict  prohibition,  that  matters  of  contro- 
versy tending  any  way  to  the  violating  or  disqui- 
eting the  peace  of  the  church,  be  not  handled  or 
entered  into ;  which  prohibition,  in  regard  there 
is  ever  to  be  a  grave  person  president  or  modera- 
tor, cannot  be  frustrated.  The  second  considera- 
tion is,  whether  it  were  not  convenient  there 
should  be  a  more  exact  probation  and  examination 
of  ministers :  namely,  that  the  bishops  do  not 
ordain  alone,  but  by  advice;  and  then  that  ancient 
holy  order  of  the  church  might  be  revived ;  by  the 
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which  the  bishop  did  ordain  ministers  but  at  four 
•et  times  of  the  year;  which  were  called  «•  Qaa- 
tuor  tempora;**  which  are  now  called  Ember- 
weeks  :  it  being  thought  fit  to  accompany  so  high 
an  action  with  general  fasting  and  prayer,  and 
sermons,  and  all  holy  exercises ;  and  the  names 
likewise  of  those  that  were  to  be  ordained,  were 
published  some  days  before  their  ordination ;  to 
the  end  exceptions  might  be  taken,  if  just  cause 
were.  The  third  consideration  is,  that  if  the  case 
of  the  Church  of  England  be,  that  were  a  compu- 
tation taken  of  all  the  parochian  churches,  allow- 
ing the  union  of  such  as  were  too  small  and 
adjacent,  and  again  a  computation  to  be  taken  of 
the  persons  who  were  worthy  to  be  pastors ;  and, 
upon  the  said  account  if  it  fail  out  that  there  are 
many  more  churcnes  than  pastors,  then  of  neces- 
sity recourse  must  be  had  to  one  of  these  reme- 
dies; either  that  pluralities  must  be  allowed, 
especially  if  you  can  by  permutation  make  the 
benefices  more  compatible ;  or  that  there  be 
allowed  preachers  to  have  a  more  general  charge, 
to  supply  and  serve  by  turn  parishes  unfurnished : 
for  that  some  churches  should  be  provided  of  pas- 
tors able  to  teach,  and  others  wholly  destitute, 
seemeth  to  me  to  be  against  the  communion  of  < 
saints  and  Christians,  and  against  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  church. 


TOUCHING  THE  ABUSE  OF  EXCOM- 
MUNICATION. 

tSxooMMUMiCATioN  is  the  greatest  judgment 
upon  earth ;  being  that  which  is  ratified  in  heaven ; 
and  being  a  precursory  or  prelusory  judgment  of 
the  great  judgment  of  Christ  in  the  end  of  the 
world.  And,  therefore,  for  this  to  be  used  irreve- 
rently, and  to  be  made  an  ordinary  process,  to 
lackey  np  and  down  for  fees,  how  can  it  be  with- 
out derogation  to  God's  honour,  and  making  the 
power  of  tlie  keys  contemptible  t  I  know  very 
well  the  defence  thereof,  which  hath  no  great 
force ;  that  it  issueth  forth  not  for  the  thing  itself, 
but  for  the  contumacy.  I  do  not  deny,  but  this 
judgment  is,  as  I  said  before,  of  the  nature  of 
God's  judgments;  of  the  which  it  is  a  model. 
For  as  the  judgment  of  God  taketh  hold  of  the 
least  sin  of  the  impenitent,  and  taketh  no  hold  of 
the  greatest  sin  of  the  convert  or  penitent;  so 
ezooromunication  may  in  case  issue  upon  the 
smallest  offence,  and  in  case  not  issue  upon  the 
greatest:  but  is  this  contumacy  such  a  contumacy 
as  excommunication  is  now  used  for?  For  the 
contumacy  must  be  such  as  the  party,  as  far  as 
the  eye  and  wisdom  of  the  church  can  discern, 
standeth  in  state  of  reprobation  and  damnation : 
as  one  that  for  that  time  seemeth  given  over  to 
final  impenitenoy*     Upon   this   observation    I 


ground  two  consideraUons :  the  one,  that  thii 
censure  be  restored  to  the  true  dignity  and  use 
thereof;  which  is,  that  it  proceed  not  but  in  causes 
of  great  weight;  and  that  it  be  decreed  not  by 
any  deputy  or  substitute  of  the  bishop,  but  by  the 
bishop  in  person ;  and  not  by  him  alone,  but  by 
the  bishop  assisted. 

The  other  consideration  is,  that  in  lieu  thereof 
there  be  given  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  some 
ordinary  process,  with  such  force  and  coercion  ss 
appertaineth ;  that  so  the  dignity  of  so  high  a 
sentence  being  retained,  and  tlie  necessity  of 
mean  process  supplied,  the  church*  may  be  indeed 
restored  to  the  ancient  vigour  and  splendour.  To 
this  purpose,  joined  with  some  other  holy  and 
good  purposes,  was  there  a  bill  drawn  in  pariia- 
roent,  in  the  three-and-twentieth  year  of  the  leign 
of  the  queen  deceased ;  which  was  the  gravest 
parliament  that  I  have  known ;  and  the  bill  re- 
commended by  the  gravest  counsellor  of  estate  in 
parliament;  though  afterwards  it  was  stayed  by 
the  queen's  special  commandment,  the  nature  of 
those  times  considered. 


TOUCHING  NON-RESIDENTS  AND 
PLURALITIES. 


For  non-residence,  except  it  be  in  case  of  i 
sary  absence,  it  seemeth  an  abuse  drawn  out  of 
covetousness  and  sloth :  for  that  men  should  liv» 
of  the  flock  that  they  do  not  feed,  or  of  the  altar 
at  which  they  do  not  serve,  is  a  thing  that  can 
hardly  receive  just  defence ;  and  to  exercise  the 
office  of  a  pastor,  in  matter  of  the  word  and  doc- 
trine, by  deputies,  is  a  thing  not  warranted,  as 
hath  been  touched  before.  The  questions  upon 
this  point  do  arise  upon  the  cases  of  exception 
and  excusation,  which  shall  be  thought  reasonable 
and  sufficient,  and  which  not  For  the  case  of 
chaplains,  let  me  speak  that  with  your  majesty's 
pardon,  and  with  reverence  towards  the  other 
peers  and  grave  persons,  whose  chaplains  by 
statutes  are  privileged :  I  should  think,  that  the 
attendance  which  chaplains  give  to  your  majesty's 
court,  and  in  the  bouses  and  families  of  their 
lords,  were  a  juster  reason  why  they  should  have 
no  benefice,  than  why  they  should  'be  qualified  to 
have  two :  for,  as  it  standeth  with  Christian  policy, 
that  such  attendance  be  in  no  wise  neglected; 
because  that  good,  which  ensueth  thereof  to  the 
church  of  God,  may  exceed,  or  countervail  that 
which  may  follow  of  their  labours  in  any,  though 
never  so  large  a  congregation ;  so  it  were  reasonsr 
bie  that  their  maintenance  should  honourably  and 
liberally  proceed  thence,  where  their  labours  be 
employed.  Neither  are  there  wanting  in  the 
church  dignities  and  preferments  not  joined  with 
any  exact  cure  of  souls ;  by  which,  and  by  the 
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liope  of  which,  such  attendants  In  ordinary,  who 
ooght  to  be,  as  for  the  most  part  they  are,  of  the 
best  gifts  and  sort,  may  be  farther  encouraged 
and  rewarded.  And  as  for  extraordinary  attend- 
ants, they  may  very  well  retain  the  grrace  and 
countenance  of  their  places  and  duties  at  times 
incident  thereunto,  without  discontinuance  or  non- 
residence  in  their  pastoral  charges.  Next,  for  the 
case  of  intending  studies  in  the  universities,  it 
will  more  easily  receive  an  answer ;  for  studies 
do  but  serve  and  tend  to  the  practice  of  those 
stadies:  and,  therefore,  for  that  which  is  most 
principal  and  final  to  be  left  undone,  for  the 
attending  of  that  which  is  subservient  and  sub- 
ministrant,  seemeth  to  be  against  proportion  of 
reason.  Neither  do  1  see,  but  that  they  proceed 
right  well  in  alK  knowledge,  which  do  couple 
study  with  their  practice ;  and  do  not  first  study 
altogether,  and  then  practise  altogether;  and 
therefore  they  may  very  well  study  at  their  bene- 
fices. Thirdly,  for  the  case  of  extraordinary  ser- 
vice of  the  church ;  as  if  some  pastor  be  sent  to 
a  general  council,  or  here  to  a  convocaiion ;  and 
likewise  for  the  case  of  necessity,  as  in  the  par- 
ticular of  infirmity  of  body,  and  the  like,  no  man 
will  contradict,  but  that  there  may  be  some  sub- 
stitution for  such  a  time.  But  the  general  case  of 
necessity  is  the  ease  of  pluralities ;  the  want  of 
pastors  and  insufficiency  of  livings  considered, 
**  posito,^'  that  a  man  doth  faithfully  and  inces- 
santly divide  his  labours  between  two  cures; 
which  kind  of  necessity  I  come  now  to  speak  of 
in  the  handling  of  pluralities. 

For  pluralities,  in  case  the  number  of  able  mi- 
nisters were  sufficient,  and  the  value  of  benefices 
were  sufficient,  then  pluralities  were  in  no  sort 
tolerable.  But  we  must  take  heed,  we  desire  not 
contraries.  For  to  desire  that  every  parish  should 
be  furnished  with  a  sufficient  preacher,  and  to 
desire  that  pluralities  be  forthwith  taken  away,  is 
to  desire  things  contrary ;  considering,  '*  de  facto," 
there  are  not  sufficient  preachers  for  every  parish : 
whereunto  add,  likewise,  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient living  and  maintenance  in  many  parishes  to 
maintain  a  preacher ;  and  it  maketh  the  impossi- 
bility yet  much  the  greater.  The  remedies  *»  in 
Temm  natura,*'  are  but  three ;  union,  permutation, 
*and  supply.  Union  of  such  benefices  as  have  the 
living  too  small,  and  the  parish  not  too  great,  and 
are  adjacent.  Permutation,  to  make  benefices 
more  compatible,  though  men  be  overruled  to 
some  loss  in  changing  a  better  for  a  nearer.  Sup- 
ply, by  stipendiary  preachers,  to  be  rewarded  with 
some  liberal  stipends,  to  supply,  as  they  may, 
such  places  which  are  unfurnished  of  sufficient 
pastors :  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  amongst  other  her 
gracious  acts,  did  erect  certain  of  them  in  Lan- 
cashire; towards  which  pensions,  I  see  no  reason 
but  reading  ministers,  if  they  have  rich  benefices, 
should  be  charged. 


TOUCHING  THE  PROVISION  FOR  SUFFICIENT 
MAINTENANCE  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

Touching  church  maintenance,  it  is  well  to  be 
weighed  what  is  <*  jure  divino,"  and  what  **jure 
positivo,'*  It  is  a  constitution  of  the  divine  law, 
firom  which  human  laws  cannot  derogate,  that 
those  which  feed  the  flock  should  live  of  the 
flock :  that  those  that  serve  at  the  altar  should 
live  at  the  altar ;  that  those  which  dispense  spi- 
ritual things  .should  reap  temporal  things;  of 
which  it  is  also  an  appendix,  that  the  proportioi^ 
of  this  maintenance  be  not  small  or  necessitous, 
but  plentiful  and  liberal.  So,  then,  that  all  the 
places  and  offices  of  the  church  be  provided  of 
such  a  dotation,  that  they  may  be  maintained,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  degrees,  is  a  constitution 
permanent  and  perpetual :  but  for  particularity  of 
the  endowment,  whether  it  should  consist  of 
tithes,  or  lands,  or  pensions,  or  mixed,  might  make 
a  question  of  convenience,  but  no  question  of  pre- 
cise necessity.  Again,  that  the  case  of  the  church 
"  de  facto  ^'  is  such,  that  there  is  want  in  the 
church  of  patrimony,  is  confessed.  For  the  prin- 
cipal places,  namely,  the  bishops*  livings,  are,  in 
some  particulars,  not  sufficient;  and  therefore  en- 
forced to  be  supplied  by  toleration  of  Commen- 
dams,  things  of  themselves  unfit,  and  ever  held 
of  no  good  report  And  as  for  the  benefices  and 
pastors*  places,  it  is  manifest  that  very  many  of 
them  are  very  weak  and  penurious.  On  the  other 
side,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  church  was 
rather  burdened  with  superfluity,  than  with  lack* 
that  is  likewise  apparent;  but  it  is  long  since ;  so 
as  the  fault  was  in  others,  the  want  redoundeth 
unto  us.  Again,  that  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
impropriations  were  returned  to  the  church  as  the 
most  proper  and  natural  endowments  thereof,  is  a 
thing  likewise  wherein  men's  judgments  will  not 
much  vary.  Nevertheless,  that  it  is  an  impossi- 
bility to  proceed  now,  either  to  their  resumption 
or  redemption,  is  as  plain  on  the  other  side.  For 
men  are  stated  in  them  by  the  highest  assurance 
of  the  kingdom,  which  is,  act  of  parliament ;  and 
the  value  of  them  amounteth  much  above  ten  sub- 
sidies ;  and  the  restitution  must  of  necessity  pass 
their  hands,  in  whose  hands  they  are  now  in  pos- 
session or  interest. 

But  of  these  things,  which  are  manifestly  trae, 
to  infer  and  ground  some  conclusions.  First,  in 
mine  own  opinion  and  sense,  I  must  confess,  let 
me  speak  it  with  reverence,  that  all  the  parlia- 
ments since  27  and  31  of  Henry  VIH.,  who  gave 
away  impropriations  from  the  church,  seem  to  me 
to  stand  in  a  sort  obnoxious,  and  obliged  to  God 
in  conscience  to  do  somewhat  for  the  church,  to 
reduce  the  patrimony  thereof  to  a  competency. 
For  smce  they  have  debarred  Christ's  wife  of  a 
great  part  of  her  dowry,  it  were  reason  they  mads 
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lier  m^empilent  jointaie.  Jfext,  to  say,  that  im- 
pTopriations  should  be  only  charged,  that  oanieth 
neither  possibility  nor  reason.  Not  possibility, 
for  the  reasons  toached  befere:  not  reason,  be- 
eanse,  if  it  be  conceived,  that  if  any  other  person 
be  charged,  it  should  he  a  recharge,  or  double 
charge,  inasmuch  as  he  payeth  tithes  already, 
that  is  a  ^ing  mistaken.  For  it  must  be  remem* 
bered,  that  as  the  realm  gare  tithes  to  the  church, 
so  the  realm  sinloe  again  hath  given  tithes  away 
from  the  church  unto  the  king,  as  they  may  give 
their  eighth  sheaf  or  ninth  shmf.  And,  Aereforey 
the  first  gift  being  evacuated,  it  cannot  go  in  de- 

*  feasance  or  discharge  of  that  perpetuid  bond, 
wherewith  men  are  bound  to  maintain  God's 

'  ministers.  And  so  we  see  in  example,  that  divers 
godly  and  well-disposed  persons,  not  impropria- 
tors, are  content  to  increase  their  preachers' 
livings;  which,  though  in  law  it  be  but  a  bene- 
Tolence,  yet  before  God  it  is  a  conscience.  Far- 
ther, Viat  impropriation  should  not  be  somewhat 
more  deeply  charged  than  other  revenues  of  like 
value,  methinks^  cannot  well  be  denied,  both  in 
regard  of  the  ancient  claim  of  ^e  church,  and  the 
intention  of  the  first  giver :  and,  again,  because 
tiiey  have  passed  in  valuation  between  man  and 
man  somewhat  at  the  less  rate,  in  regard  of  the 
said  pretenoe  or  claim  of  the  church  in  conscienoe 


before  God.  But  of  tiiis^nt,  touching  chmdi- 
maintenanee,  I  do  not  thiu  fit  to  enter  into  £mher 
particularity,  but  reserve  &e  same  to  a  fitter  time. 

Thus  have  I  in  all  humbleness  and  sincerity  of 
heart,  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  given 
your  majesty's  tribute  of  my  cares  and  cogita- 
tions in  Ais  holy  business,  so  highly  tending  to 
God's  glory,  your  majesty's  honour,  and  the 
peace  and  wel^re  of  your  states :  insomuch  as  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  Pq>i8ts  themselves  should 
not  need  so  much  the  severity  of  penal  laws,  if 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit  were  better  edged,  by 
strengthening  the  authority,  and  suppressing  the 
abuses  in  the  church. 

To  conclude,  renewing  my  most  humble  sub- 
mission of  all  that  I  have  said  to  your  majesty's 
most  high  wisdom,  and  again,  most  humbly 
craving  pardon  for  any  errors  committed  in  this 
writing;  which  the  same  weakness  of  judgment 
that  suffered  me  to  conmiit  them,  would  not  sufEer 
me  to  discover  Aem,  I  end  with  my  devout  and 
fervent  prayer  to  God,  that  as  he  hath  made  your 
majesty  the  comer-stone,  in  joining  your  two 
kingdoms,  so  you  may  be  also  as  a  comer-stone 
to  unite  and  knit  together  these  difierences  in  the 
church  of  God;  to  whose  heavenly  grace  and 
never-erring  direction,  I  commend  your  mijes^'f 
sacied  person,  and  all  your  doings. 
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INTO  ENGLISH  VERSE. 

BTTHB 

RIQHT  HONOtTRABLE  FRANCIS,  LORD  VERUtAM,  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALB  AN. 
PRiimD  AT  LOMDcnrt  1$35,  m  quarto. 


TO  HIS  VERY  GOOD  FRIEND,  MR.  GEORGE  HERBERT. 

Hm  ptins*  that  it  pleased  you  lo  take  aboat  some  of  my  writings,  I  cannot  forge^;  which  did 
'^pnt  me  in  mind  to  dedicate  to  yon  this  poor  exercise  of  my  sickness.  Besides,  it  being  my  mamnr 
for  dedioatioBS,  to  dioose  those  diat  I  hold  most  fit  for  the  argament,  I  thought,  that  in  respect  of 
^iTinity  and  poesy  met,  whereof  the  one  is  the  matter,  the  other  the  style  of  this  little  writing,  I 
eoM  not  make  better  efaoioe:  so,  with  signification  of  my  lore  and  acknowledgment,  I  oyer  rest 

Year  affectionate  fnend, 

Fr.  St.  ALBAik 


THE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  bt  PSALM. 

Who  nerer  gare  to  wicked  reed 

A  yielding  and  attentrre  ear; 
Who  ne?er  sinners'  padis  did  tread. 

Nor  sat  him  down  in  scomer's  chair; 
Bnt  make^  it  his  whole  delight 

On  law  of  God  to  meditate; 
And  therein  spendeth  day  and  night : 

That  man  is  in  a  happy  state. 

He  shall  be  like  the  fruitfdl  tree. 

Planted  along  a  mnning  spring, 
^hich,  in  due  season,  constantly 

A  goodly  yield  of  fnrit  doth  bring: 
Whose  leayes  continue  always  green. 

And  are  no  prey  to  winter^s  power : 
4Sk>  shall  that  man  Hot  once  be  seen 

Surprised  with  an  evil  hour. 

With  wicked  men  it  is  not  so. 

Their  lot  is  of  another  kind : 
All  as  the  chaiT,  which  to  and  fro 

Is  toss'd  at  mercy  of  the  wind. 
And  when  he  shall  in  judgment  plead, 

A  casting  sentence  bide  he  must : 
So  shall  he  not  lift  up  his  head 

Ii  the  assembly  of  the  just. 


For  why  !  the  Lord  hadi  special  eye 
To  be  the  godly's  stay  at  call : 

And  hath  given  oyer,  righteously. 
The  wicked  man  to  take  his  ML 


THE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  Xnth  PSALM. 

Hblp,  Lord,  for  godly  men  haye  took  their  fiighl. 

And  left  the  earth  to  be  the  wicked^s  den : 
Not  one  that  standeth  fiist  to  truth  and  right, 

But  fears,  or  seeks  to  please,  the  eyes  of  men. 
When  one  with  other  (Uls  in  talk  apart. 

Their  meaning  go*th  not  wifk  their  wordS| 
in  proof, 
But  fair  they  flatter  with  a  cloyen  heart. 

By  pleasing  words,  to  work  their  own  behaet 

But,  God,  cut  otr  the  lips,  that  are  all  set 

To  trap  the  harmless  soul,  that  peace  hath 
Tow'd ; 
And  pierce  the  tongues,  thai  ssek  to  counterfeit 

The  confidence  of  truth,  by  lying  loud : 
Yet  so  they  think  to  reign,  and  work  their  wiM 

By  subtUe  speech,  which  enters  eyerywfaers; 
And  say :  Our  tongues  are  ours,  to  help  us  sifll ; 

What  nsed  we  any  higher  pow*r  to  fearl 


•  or  traadalbif  part  of  tbt  AdvmaoNMM  of  Usiakif  imo  Utte. 
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Now,  for  the  bitter  sighing  of  the  pocMr, 

The  Lord  hath  said,  I  will  no  more  forbear 
The  wieked^s  kingdom  to  invade  and  scour, 

And  set  at  large  the  men  restrained  in  fear. 
And  spre  the  word  of  God  is  pure  and  fine, 

And  in  the  trial  never  loseth  weight; 
Like  noble  gold,  which,  since  it  left  the  mine. 

Hath  seven  times  passM  through  the  fiery  strait. 

And  now  thou  wilt  not  first  Ay  word  forsake. 

Nor  yet  the  righteous  man  that  leans  thereto ; 
But  wilt  his  safe  protection  undertake. 

In  spite  of  all  thdr  foice  and  wiles  can  do. 
And  time  it  is,  0  Lord,  thou  didst  draw  nigh ; 

The  wicked  daily  do  enlarge  their  bands ; 
And  that  which  makes  ^em  follow  ill  a  vie. 

Rule  is  betaken  to  unworthy  hands. 
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O  Lord,  thou  art  our  home,  to  whom  we  fly. 
And  so  hast  always  been,  from  age  to  age ; 
Before  the  hills  did  intercept  the  eye. 
Or  that  the  frame  was  up  of  earthly  stage. 
One  God  thou  wert,  and  art,  and  still  shalt  be ; 
The  line  of  time,  it  doth  not  measure  thee. 

Both  death  and  life  obey  thy  holy  lore. 

And  visit  in  their  turns,  as  they  are  sent; 
A  thousand  years  with  thee  they  are  no  more 
Than  yesterday,  which,  ere  it  is,  is  spent: 
Or  as  a  watch  by  night,  that  course  doth  keep, 
And  goes,  and  comes,  unwares  to  them  that 
sleep. 

Thou  carryest  man  away  as  with  a  tide : 
Then  down  swim  all  his  thoughts  that  mounted 
high; 
Much  like  a  mocking  dream,  that  will  not  bide. 
But  flies  before  the  sight  of  waking  eye; 
Or  as  the  grass,  that  cannot  term  obtain, 
To  see  the  summer  come  about  again. 

At  morning,  fair  it  musters  on  the  ground ; 

At  even  it  is  cut  down,  and  laid  along: 
And  though  it  spared  were,  and  favour  found. 
The  weather  would  perform  the  mower's  wrong : 
Thus  hast  thou  hang'd  our  life  on  brittle  pins. 
To  let  us  know  it  will  not  bear  our  sins. 

Thoo  buryest  not  within  oblivion's  tomb 

Our  trespasses,  but  enterest  .them  aright ; 
Ev'n  those  that  are  conceived  in  darkness'  womb. 
To  thee  appear  as  done  at  broad  daylight 
As  a  tale  told,  which  sometime  men  attend. 
And  sometimes  not,  our  lift  steals  to  an  end. 


The  life  of  man  is  threestore  years  and  ten, 

Or,  if  that  he  be  strong,  perhaps  foarscore;* 
Yet  all  things  are  but  labour  to  him  then. 

New  sorrows  still  come  on,  pleasures  no  more.- 
Why  should  there  be  such  turmoil  and  sucb 

strife. 
To  spin  in  length  this  feeble  line  of  life! 

But  who  considers  duly  of  thine  irel 

Or  doth  the  th6ught8  thereof  wisely  embraeet 
For  thou,  O  God,  art  a  consuming  fire : 
Frail  man,  how  can  he  stand  before  thy  facet 
If  thy  displeasure  thou  dost  not  refrain, 
A  moment  brings  all  back  to  dust  again. 

Teach  us,  O  Lord,  to  number  well  our  days. 

Thereby  our  hearts  to  wisdom  to  apply ; 
For  that  which  guides  man  best  in  all  his  ways. 
Is  meditation  of  mortality. 
This  bubble  light,  this  vapour  of  our  breath,- 
Teach  us  to  consecrate  to  hour  of  death. 

Return  unto  us.  Lord,  and  balance  now. 

With  days  of  joy,  our  days  of  misery ; 
Help  us  right  soon ;  our  knees  to  thee  we  bow. 
Depending  wholly  on  thy  clemency ; 
Then  illiall  thy  servants,  both  with  heart  and 

voice, 
AH  the  days  of  their  life  in  thee  rejoice. 

Begin  thy  work,  O  Lord,  in  this  our  age. 

Show  it  unto  thy  servants  that  now  live ; 
Bat  to  our  children  raise  it  many  a  stage. 
That  all  the  world  to  thee  may  glory  give. 
Our  handy  work  likewise,  as  fruitful  tree 
Let  it,  O  Lord,  blessed,  not  blasted  be. 
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Father  and  King  of  powers,  both  high  and  low. 
Whose  sounding  fame  all  creatures  serve  to  blow; 
My  soul  shall  with  the  rest  strike  up  thy  praise, 
And  carol  of  thy  works  and  wondrous  wajrs. 
But  who  can  blaze  thy  beauties,  Lord,  aright? 
They  turn  the  brittle  beams  of  mortal  sight. 
Upon  thy  head  thou  wear'st  a  glorious  crown. 
All  set  with  virtues  polish'd  with  renown : 
Thence  round  about  a  silver  veil  doth  fall 
Of  crystal  light,  mother  of  colours  all. 
The  compass  heaven,  smooth  without  grain,  or 

fold. 
All  set  with  spangs  of  glittering  stars  untold. 
And  striped  with  golden  beams  of  power  unpeiit»^ 
Is  raised  up  for  a  removing  tent. 
Vaulted  and  arched  are  his  chamber  beams 
Upon  ^e  seas,  the  waters,  and  the  streams : 
The  clouds  as  chariots  swift  do  scour  the  sky; 
The  stormy  winds  upon  thdr  wings  do  fly. 
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His  angels  spirits  are^  that  wait  his  will ; 

As  flames  of  fire  his  anger  they  fulfil. 

In  the  beginning,  with  a  mighty  hand. 

He  made  the  earth  by  connterpoise  to  stand, 

Neyer  to  moye,  but  to  be  fixed  still ; 

Yet  hath  no  pillars  but  his  sacred  wiil. 

This  earth,  as  with  a  veil,  once  cover'd  was, 

The  waters  oTerflowed  all  the  mass : 

fint  npon  his  rebuke  away  they  fled. 

And  then  the  hills  began  to  show  their  head ; 

The  Tales  their  hollow  bosoms  open'd  plain. 

The   streams   ran   trembling   down   the   vales 

again: 
And  that  the  earth  no  more  might  drowned  be. 
He  set  the  sea  his  bounds  of  liberty ; 
And  though  his  waves  resound,  and  beat  the  shore, 
Yet  it  is  bridled  by  his  holy  lore. 
Hien  did  the  rivers  seek  their  proper  plaoes. 
And  found  their  heads,  their  issues,  and  ^eir 

races; 
The  springs  do  feed  the  rivers  all  the  way. 
And  so  the  tribute  to  the  sea  repay : 
Running  along  through  many  a  pleasant  field. 
Much  fmitfulness  unto  the  earth  they  yield : 
That  know  the  beasts  and  cattle  feeding  by, 
Which  for  to  slake  their  thirst  do  thither  hie. 
Nay,  desert  grounds  the  streams  do  not  forsake, 
fint  through  the  unknown  ways  their  journey 

take: 
The  asses  wild,  that  hide  in  wilderness. 
Do  thither  come,  their  thirst  for  to  refresh. 
The  shady  trees  aloog  their  banks  do  spring. 
In  which  the  birds  do  build,  and  sit,  and  sing; 
Stroking  the  gentle  air  with  pleasant  notes, 
Plaining,  or  chirping   through   their  warbling 

throats. 
The  higher  grounds,  where  waters  cannot  rise. 
By  rain  and  dews  are  waterM  from  the  skies ; 
Causing  the  earth  put  forth  the  grass  for  beasts. 
And  garden  herbs,  served  at  the  greatest  feasts ; 
And  bread,  that  is  all  viands  firmament. 
And  gives  a  firm  and  solid  nourishment; 
And  wine,  man's  spirits  for  to  recreate; 
And  oil,  his  face  for  to  exhilarate. 
The  sappy  cedars,  tall  like  stately  towers. 
High-flying  birds  do  harbour  in  their  bowers : 
The  holy  storksj  that  are  the  travellers. 
Choose  for  to  dwell  and  build  within  the  firs; 
The  climbing  goats  hang  on  steep  mountains'  side; 
The  digging  coneys  in  the  rocks  do  bide. 
The  moon,  so  constant  in  inconstancy. 
Doth  rule  the  monthly  seasons  orderly ; 
The  sun,  eye  of  the  world,  doth  know  his  race. 
And  when  to  show,  and  when  to  hide  his  face. 
Thou  makest  darkness,  that  it  may  be  night. 
When  as  the  savage  beasts,  that  fly  the  light. 
As  conscious  of  man's  hatred,  leave  their  den. 
And  range  abroad,  secured  from  sight  of  men. 
Then  do  the  forests  ring  of  lions  roaring. 
That  ask  their  meat  of  God,  their  strmigth  restore 

ing; 
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But  when  the  day  appears,  they  baek  do  fly. 
And  in  thehr  dens  again  do  lurking  lie. 
Then  man  goes  forth  to  labour  in  the  field. 
Whereby  his  grounds  more  rich  increase  may 
yield. 

0  Lord,  thy  providence  sufficeth  all ; 
Thy  goodness,  not  restrained,  but  general 
Over  thy  creatures :  the  whole  earUi  doth  flow 
With  thy  great  largess  pour'd  forth  here  below. 
Nor  is  it  earth  alone  exalts  thy  name. 

But  seas  and  streams  likewise  do  spread  the- 

same. 
The  rolling  seas  unto  the  lot  doth  fall 
Of  beasts  innumerable,  great  and  small ; 
There  do  the  stately  ships  plough  up  the  floodSf 
The  greater  navies  look  like  walking  woods; 
The  fishes  there  far  voyages  do  make. 
To  divers  shores  their  journey  they  do  take. 
There  hast  thou  set  the  great  leviathan. 
That  makes  the  seas  to  seeth  like  boiling  pan. 
All  these  do  ask  of  thee  their  meat  to  live. 
Which  in  due  season  thou  to  them  dost  give. 
Ope  thou  thy  hand,  and  then  they  have  good 

fare;  , 

Shut  thou  thy  hand,  and  then  they  troubled  are* 
All  life  and  spirit  from  thy  breath  proceed, 
Thy  word  doth  all  things  generate  and  feed. 
If  thou  withdraw'st  it,  then  they  cease  to  be. 
And  straight  return  to  dust  and  vanity ; 
But  when  thy  breath  thou  dost  send  forth  again. 
Then  all  things  do  renew  and  spring  amain; 
So  that  the  earth,  but  lately  desolate. 
Doth  now  return  unto  the  former  state. 
The  glorious  majesty  of  God  above 
Shall  ever  reign  in  mercy  and  in  love : 
God  shall  rejoice  all  his  fair  works  to  see. 
For  as  they  come  from  him,  all  perfect  be. 
The  earth  shall  quake,  if  aught  his  wrath  provoke;. 
Let  him  but  touch  the  mountains,  they  shall 

smoke.  * 

As  long  as  life  doth  last  I  hymns  will  sing. 
With  cheerful  voice,  to  the  eternal  King ; 
As  long  as  I  have  being,  I  will  praise 
The  works  of  God,  and  all  his  wondrous  ways. 

1  know  that  he  my  words  will  not  despise. 
Thanksgiving  is  to  him  a  sacrifice. 

But  as  for  sinners,  they  shall  be  destroy'd 
From  off*  the  earth,  their  places  shall  be  void. 
Let  all  his  works  praise  him  with  one  accord 
0  praise  the  Lord,  my  soul ;  praise  ye  the  Lord  t 
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Whbm  God  retnmM  us  graciously 

Unto  our  native  land. 
We  seem'd  as  in  a  dream  to  bo. 

And  in  a  maze  to  stand. 
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Tbe  iMslheii  likawtM  tfaej  oould  tagr : 
Tha  Godt  that  tkMe  mm  aerra, 

Hath  doaa  groat  tbinga  lor  tham  thia  dajr, 
Thair  nalioQ  to  praaerra. 

*Tia  tnia ;  God  hath  pour'd  ottt  hia  gnoe 

On  oa  mbandaatly, 
Fat  which  we  jiM  him  paalma  and  praiae, 

Aad  thaoka  with  jnbilae. 

O  Lord,  turn  our  captayitj, 

Aa  winds,  that  blow  at  aoath. 
Do  poor  the  tidea  with  Tiolenoe 

Baok  to  the  rivera*  nMWth. 

Who  aowa  in  tears  shall  leap  in  Joj, 

The  Lord  doth  ao  ordain; 
So  that  hia  aeed  be  pare  and  goody 

Hia  harreat  ^all  be  gain. 
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Whik,  as  we  aat  all  aad  and  deaolate, 

B  J  Babylon  upon  the  riyer's  aide, 
Eased  firom  the  taaka  which  in  oor  oaptive  atala 
We  were  enforced  daily  to  abide, 
Oor  harpa  we  had  brought  with  oa  to  the 

field, 
Some  aolace  to  onr  heayy  aoiila  to  jriald. 

Bat  aoon  we  found  we  fiulM  of  our  account, 
For  when  our  minds  some  freedom  did  obtain, 

Straightwaya  the  memory  of  Sion  Mount 
Did  cause  afresh  our  wounds  to  bleed  again  { 
^  So  that  with  preaent  griefs,  and  future  fean. 
Our  eyes  burst  forth  into  a  stream  of  teara. 

Aa  for  our  harps,  since  sorrow  struck  them  dumb. 
We  hang'd  them  on  the  willow  treea  were 
near; 
Yet  did  our  cruel  mastere  to  us  come. 
Asking  of  us  some  Hebrew  songs  to  hear: 
Taunting  as  rather  in  our  misery. 
Than  much  delighting  in  our  melody. 

Alas,  aaid  we,  who  can  once  force  a  frame 
Hia  grieyed  and  oppreesed  heart  to  sing 
The  praises  of  Jehovah's  glorious  name, 
Li  banishment,  under  a  foreign  king? 
In  Zion  is  his  seat  and  dwelling-place. 
Thence  doth  he  ahow  the  brightoeaa  of  hia 
face. 


Jeruaalem,  where  God  hia  throne  hath  set, 

Shall  any  hour  abaant  thee  from  my  mindY 
Then  let  my  rif^t-hand  quite  her  akUl  fintget, 
Then  let  my  Toice  and  worda  no  paaaaga  find; 
Nay,  if  I  do  not  thee  prefer  in  all 
That  in  the  compaaa  of  my  thoughta  can 
fall. 

Remember  thou,  0  Lord,  the  cruel  cry 

Of  ESdom*s  children,  which  did  ring  and  aoand* 
Liciting  the  Chaldean's  cruelty, 
<i  Down  with  it,  down  with  it,  eren  unto  te 
ground." 
In  that  good  day  repay  it  unto  them. 
When  thou  shalt  yistt  thy  Jerusalem. 

And  thou,  O  Babylon,  shalt  hare  thy  turn 
By  juat  reyeage,  and  happy  shall  he  be 
That  thy  proud  walls  and  towere  ahall  waate  and 
bum, 
And  aa  thou  didst  by  us,  so  do  by  thee. 
Yea,  happy  he,  that  takea  thy  ohildrwi'a 

bones. 
And  daaheth  them  againat  the  payameot 
atonee. 
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O  aura  a  new  aong  to  our  God  aboye, 

Ayoid  proAme  onea,  'tta  for  hdy  choir: 
Let  larael  aing  aonga  of  holy  loye 
To  him  that  made  them,  with  their  hearts 
on  ^n: 
Let  Zion*s  sons  lift  up  their  yoioe  and  nng 
Carols  and  antfaema  to  their  heayenly  King. 

Let  not  your  Totoe  alone  his  praiae  forth  tell. 

But  moye  withal,  and  praise  him  in  the  danoa; 
Cymbals  and  harpa  let  them  be  tuned  well, 
*Ti8  he  that  doth  the  poor's  estate  adyance : 
Do  thia  not  only  on  the  solemn  days. 
But  on  your  secret  beds  your  spirits  raise. 

O  let  the  aainta  bear  in  their  mouth  hia  praiae. 

And  a  two-edged  sword  drawn  in  their  hand. 
Therewith  for  to  reyenge  the  former  days 
Upon  all  nati(ma  that  their  leal  withatand ; 
To  bind  their  kinga  in  chaina  of  iron  atrong 
And  manacle  their  noblea  for  their  wrong. 

Ezpeet  the  time,  for  'tia  decreed  in  heayaa, 
Such  honour  ahall  unto  hia  aainta  be  giyaa. 
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WBITTBN  IN  THE  YEAR  MDCZXIL 


LANCELOT   ANDREWS, 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER,  AND  COUNSELLOR  OF  ESTATE  TO  HIS  MAJESTY. 

My  Lord, 

Amongst  eonsolations,  it  is  not  the  least  to  lepTesent  to  a  man^s  self  like  examples  of  ealamity 
in  others.  For  examples  give  a  quicker  impression  than  argaments ;  and,  besides,  they  certify  as, 
ihat  which  the  Scripture  also  tendereth  for  satisfaction;  <«that  no  new  thing  is  happened  unto  as.** 
Tills  they  do  the  better,  by  how  much  the  examples  are  liker  in  circumstances  to  our  own  case;  and 
more  especially  if  they  &11  upon  persons  that  are  greater  and  worthier  than  ourselves.  For  as  it 
ssYourelh  of  Yanity,  to  match  ourselves  highly  in  our  own  conceit;  so,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  a 
good  sound  conclusion,  that  if  our  betters  have  sustained  the  like  events,  we  have  the  less  cause  to 
be  grieved. 

In  this  kind  of  consolation  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  myself,  though,  as  a  Christian,  I  have 
tasted,  throu^  God^s  great  goodness,  of  higher  remedies.  Having,  therefore,  through  the  variety 
'Of  my  reading,  set  before  me  many  examples,  both  of  ancient  and  later  times,  my  thoughts,  I 
confess,  have  chiefly  stayed  upon  three  particulars,  as  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  resembling. 
All  three  persons  that  had  held  chief  place  of  authority  in  their  countries;  all  three  ruined,  not  by 
war,  or  by  any  other  disaster,  but  by  justice  and  sentence,  as  delinquents  and  criminals;  all  three 
iamous  writers,  insomuch  as  the  remembrance  of  their  calamity  is  now  as  to  posterity  but  as  a  little 
picture  of  night-work,  remaining  amongst  the  fair  and  excellent  tables  of  their  acts  and  works : 
snd  all  three,  if  that  were  any  thing  to  the  matter,  fit  examples  to  quench  any  man*s  ambition  of 
rising  again ;  for  that  they  were  every  one  of  them  restored  with  great  glory,  but  to  their  farther 
ruin  and  destruction,  ending  in  a  violent  death.  The  men  vrere,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and  Seneca; 
persons  that  1  durst  not  claim  affinity  with,  except  the  similitude  of  our  fortunes  had  contracted  it. 
When  I  had  cast  mine  eyes  upon  these  examples,  I  was  carried  on  farther  to  observe,  how  they  did 
bear  their  fortunes,  and  principally,  how  they  did  employ  their  times,  being  banished,  and  disabled 
for  public  business :  to  the  end  that  I  might  learn  by  them ;  and  that  they  might  be  as  well  my 
-counsellors  as  my  comforters.  Whereupon  I  happened  to  note,  how  diversely  their  fortunes  wrought 
upon  them;  especially  in  that  point  at  which  I  did  most  aim,  which  was  the  employing  of  their 
times  and  pens.  In  Cicero,  I  saw  that  during  bis  banishment,  which  was  almost  two  years,  he  was 
so  softened  and  dejected,  as  he  wrote  nothing  but  a  few  womanish  epistles.  And  yet,  in  mine 
opinion,  he  had  least  reason  of  the  three  to  be  discouraged ;  for  that  although  it  was  judged,  and 
judged  by  the  highest  kind  of  judgment,  in  form  of  a  statute  or  law,  that  he  should  be  banished, 
and  his  whole  estate  confiscated  and  seized,  and  his  houses  pulled  down,  and  that  it  should  be 
highly  penal  for  any  man  to  propound  a  repeal ;  yet  his  case  even  then  had  no  great  blot  of 
ignominy ;  for  it  was  thought  but  a  tempest  of  popularity  which  overthrew  him.  Demosthenes,  con- 
ttariwise,  though  his  case  was  foul,  being  condemned  for  bribery,  and  not  simple  bribery,  but  bribery 
in  the  nature  of  treason  and  disloyalty,  yet,  nevertheless,  took  so  little  knowledge  of  his  fortune,  as 
during  his  banishment  he  did  much  busy  himself,  and  intermeddle  with  matters  of  state;  and  took 
upon  him  to  counsel  the  state,  as  if  he  had  been  still  at  the  helm,  by  letters ;  as  appears  by  some 
epistles  of  his  which  are  extant  Seneca  indeed,  who  was  condemned  for  many  corruptions  and 
crimes,  and  banished  into  a  solitary  island,  kept  a  mean;  and  though  his  pen  did  not  fireeze,  yet  he 
abstained  from  intruding  into  matters  of  business ;  but  spent  his  time  in  writing  books  of  excellent 
argument  and  use  for  all  ages;  though  he  might  have  made  better  choice,  sometimes,  of  his 
dedicatioos. 
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These  examples  confinned  me  much  in  a  resolation,  wheretmto  I  was  otherwise  mclinedy  to  spen^ 
my  time  wholly  in  writing;  and  to  pat  forth  that  poor  talent,  or  half  talent,  or  what  it  is,  that  God 
hath  given  me,  not,  as  heretofore,  to  particular  exchanges,  but  to  banks,  or  mounts  of  perpetui^, 
which  will  not  break.  Therefore,  having  not  long  since  set  forth  a  part  of  my  Instauration ;  which 
is  the  work  that,  in  mine  own  judgment,  '*8i  nunqnam  fallit  imago,''  I  do  most  esteem :  I  think  to 
proceed  in  some  new  parts  thereof;  and  although  I  have  receiyed  from  many  parts  beyobd  the  seas^ 
testimonies  touching  that  work^  such  as  beyond  which  I  could  not  expect  at  the  first  in  so  abstruse 
an  argument ;  yet,  nevertheless,  I  have  just  cause  to  doubt,  Aat  it  flies  too  high  over  men's  heads :  I 
have  a  purpose,  therefore,  though  I  break  the  order  of  time,  to  draw  it  down  to  the  sense,  by  some  pat- 
terns of  a  natural  story  and  inquisition.  And,  again,  for  that  my  book  of  Advancement  of  Learning 
may  be  some  preparative,  or  key,  for  thc/better  opening  of  the  Instauration ;  because  it  exhibits  a 
mixture  of  new  conceits  and  old ;  whereas  the  Listauration  gives  the  new  unmixed,  otherwise  than 
with  some  little  aspersion  of  the  old  for  taste's  sake ;  I  have  thought  good  to  procure  a  translation  of 
that  book  into  the  general  language,  not  without  great  and  ample  additions,  and  enrichment  thereof 
especially  in  the  second  book,  which  handleth  the  partition  of  sciences ;  in  such  sort,  as  I  hold  it  may 
serve  in  lieu  of  the  first  part  of  the  Instauration,  and  acquit  my  promise  in  that  part.  Again,  because 
I  cannot  altogether  desert  the  civil  person  that  I  have  borne ;  which,  if  I  should  forget,  enough  would 
remember ;  I  have  also  entered  into  a  work  touching  laws,  propounding  a  character  of  justice  in  a 
middle  term,  between  the  speculative  and  reverend  discourses  of  philosophers,  and  the  writings  of 
lawyers,  which  are  tied  and  obnoxious  to  their  particular  laws.  And  although  it  be  true,  that  I  h^  a 
purpose  to  make  a  particular  digest,  or  recompUement  of  the  laws  of  mine  own  nation ;  yet,  because 
it  is  a  work  of  assistance,  and  that  which  I  cannot  master  by  mine  own  forces  and  pen,  I  have  laid  it 
aside.  Now,  having  in  the  work  of  mine  Instauration  had  in  contemplation  the  general  good  of  men 
in  their  very  being,  and  the  dowries  of  nature ;  and  in  my  work  of  laws,  the  general  good  of  men 
likewise  in  society,  and  th6  dowries  of  government;  I  thought  in  duty  I  owed  somewhat  unto  my 
own  country,  which  I  ever  loved  :  insomuch  as,  although  my  place  hath  been  far  above  my  desert, 
yet  my  thoughts  and  cares  concerning  the  good  thereof  were  beyond,  and  over,  and  above  my  place : 
80  now  being,  as  I  am,  no  more  able  to  do  my  country  service,  it  remained  unto  me  to  do  it  honour ; 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  it  in  my  work  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh.  As  for  my 
Essays,  and  some  other  particulars  of  that  nature,  I  count  them  but  as  the  recreations  of  my  other 
studies,  and  in  that  sort  purpose  to  continue  them :  though  I  am  not  ignorant  that  those  kind  of  writ- 
ings  would,  with  less  pains  and  embracement,  perhaps,  yield  more  lustre  and  reputation  to  my  name 
than  those  other  which  I  have  in  hand.  But  I  account  the  use  that  a  m^n  should  seek  of  the  publish- 
ing of  his  own  writings  before  his  death,  to  be  but  an  untimely  anticipation  of  that  which  is  proper 
to  follow  a  man,  and  not  to  go  along  with  him. 

But,  revolving  with  myself  my  writings,  as  well  those  which  I  have  published,  as  those  which  I 
had  in  hand,  methought  they  went  all  into  the  city,  and  none  into  the  temple :  where,  because  I 
have  found  so  great  consolation,  I  desire  likewise  to  make  some  poor  oblation.  Therefore  I  have 
chosen  an  argument  mixed  of  religious  and  civil  considerations ;  and  likewise  mixed  between  contem- 
plative and  active.  For  who  can  tell  whether  there  may  not  be  an  »*  exoriere  aliquis  t"  Great  mat- 
ters, especially  if  they  be  religious,  have  many  times  small  beginnings :  and  the  platform  may  draw 
on  the  building.  This  work,  because  I  was  ever  an  enemy  to  flattering  dedications,  I  have  dedicated 
to  your  lordship,  in  respect  of  our  ancient  and  private  acquaintance ;  and  because  amongst  the  men  of 
our  times  I  hold  you  in  special  reverence. 

Your  lordship's  loving  friend,        Fa.  St.  Alban. 


THE  PERSONS  THAT  SPEAX  : 

EUSEBIUS,  GAMALIEL,  ZEBED.EUS,  MARTIUS,  EUPOLIS,  POLUO. 


There  met  at  Paris,  in  the  house  of  EJupolis,* 
Eusebius,  2iebed8eus,  Gamaliel,  Martins,  all  per- 
sons of  eminent  quality,  but  of  several  dispositions. 
Eupolis  himself  was  also  present ;  and  while  they 

*  Chancten  of  the  persont .  Easebiui  beareth  the  cba- 
rmeter  of  a  moderate  divine ;  Oamaliel  of  a  Protetunt  zealot ; 
ZebedaiM  of  a  Romaa  Oatbolie  sealoc ;  Manias  of  a  military 
BSB I  BapoUi  of  a  poUtle ;  PolUo  oft  coartier. 


were  set  in  conference,  Pollio  came  in  to  them 
from  court,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  after  his 
witty  and  pleasant  manner,  he  said, 

Pollio.  Here  be  four  of  you,  I  think,  were  able 
to  make  a  good  world ;  for  you  are  as  differing  as 
the  four  elements,  and  yet  you  are  friends.  As 
for  Eupolis,  because  he  is  temperate,  and  with- 
out passion,  he  may  be  the  fiftti  essence. 
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EvpcHUt*  If  we  fiye,  PoUio,  make  the  great 
^worldy  yoa  alone  make  the  little;  because  you 
profees,  and  practiae  both,  to  refer  all  things  to 
yourself.  PoLLio.  And  what  do  they  that  prac- 
tise it,  and  profess  it  not  I  Eupous.  They  are  the 
lees  hardy,  and  the  more  dangerous.  But  come 
and  sit  down  with  us,  for  we  were  speaking  of  the 
affairs  of  Christendom  at  this  day ;  wherein  we 
would  be  glad  also  to  have  your  opinion.  Pollio. 
My  lords,  I  haye  journeyed  this  morning,  and  it 
is  now  the  heat  of  the  day ;  therefore  your  lord- 
ships* discourses  had  need  content  my  ears  very 
well,  to  make  them  entreat  mine  eyes  to  keep 
open.  But  yet  if  you  will  give  me  lea?e  to  awake 
you,  when  I  think  your  discourses  do  but  sleep, 
I  will  keep  watch  the  best  1  can.  Eupolis.  You 
cannot  do  us  a  greater  feyour.  Only  1  fear  you 
will  think  all  our  discourses  to  be  but  the  better 
sort  of  dreams ;  for  good  wishes,  without  power 
to  effect,  are  not  much  more.  But,  sir,  when  you 
"Came  in,  Martius  had  both  raised  our  attentions, 
and  affected  us  with  some  speech  he  had  begun ; 
and  it  falleth  out  well,  to  shake  off  your  drowsi- 
ness; for  it  seemed  to  be  the  trumpet  of  a  war. 
And,  therefore,  Martius,  if  it  please  you,  to  begin 
again ;  for  the  speech  was  such,  as  deserreth  to 
be  heard  twice ;  and  I  assure  you,  your  auditory 
is  not  a  little  amended  by  the  presence  of  Pollio. 
Martius.  When  you  came  in,  Pollio,  I  was 
saying  freely  to  these  lords,  that  I  had  observed 
how,  by  the  space  now  of  half  a  century  of  years, 
there  had  been,  if  I  may  speak  it,  a  kind  of  mean- 
ness in  the  designs  and  enterprises  of  Christen- 
dom. Wars  with  subjects,  like  an  angry  suit  for 
a^nan's  own,  that  might  be  better  ended  by  accord. 
Some  petty  acquests  of  a  town,  or  a  spot  of  terri- 
tory ;  like  a  farmer's  purchase  of  a  close  or  nook 
of  ground,  that  lay  fit  for  him.  And  although  the 
^wars  had  been  for  a  Naples,  or  a  Milan,  or  a  Por- 
tugal, or  a  Bohemia,  yet  these  wars  were  but  as 
the  wars  of  heathens,  of  Athens,  or  Sparta,  or 
Rome,  for  secular  interest,  or  ambition,  not  worthy 
•of  the  warfare  of  Christians.  The  church,  indeed, 
maketh  her  missions  into  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
nations  and  isles,  and  it  is  well:  but  this  is 
«« Ecce  onus  gladius  hie.'*  The  Christian  princes 
and  potentates  are  they  that  are  wanting  to  the 
propagation  of  the  faith  by  their  arms.  Yet  our 
Lord,  that  said  on  earth,  to  the  disciples,  <«  Ite  et 
predicate,"  said  from  heaven  to  Constantine,  «<  In 
hoc  signo  vince."  What  Christian  soldier  is 
there  that  will  not  be  touched  with  a  religious 
emulation  to  see  an  order  of  Jesus,  or  of  St. 
Francis,  or  of  St  Augustine,  do  such  service,  for 
enlarging  the  Christian  borders ;  and  an  order  of 
St.  Jago,  or  St.  Michael,  or  St.  George,  only  to 
robe,  and  feast,  and  perform  rites  and  observances  ? 
Surely  the  merchants  themselves  shall  rise  in 
judgment  against  the  princes  and  nobles  of 
Europe :  for  they  have  made  a  great  path  in  the 
seas,  unto  the  ends  of  the  world ;  and  set  forth 


ships,  and  forces,  of  Spanish,  English,  and  Dutch, 
enough  to  make  China  tremble;  and  all  this,  for 
pearl,  or  stone,  or  spices :  but  for  the  pearl  of  the 
kingdom.of  heaven,  or  the  stones  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  or  the  spices  of  the  spouse's  garden, 
not  a  mast  hath  been  set  up :  nay,  they  can  make 
shift  to  shed  Christian  blood  so  far  off  amongst 
themselves,  and  not  a  drop  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
But  let  me  recall  myself;  1  must  acknowledgOy 
that  within  the  space  of  fifty  years,  whereof  I 
spake,  there  have  been  three  noble  and  memora- 
ble actions  upon  the  infidels,  wherein  the  Chris- 
tian hath  been  the  invader :  for  where  it  is  upon 
the  defensive,  I  reckon  it  a  war  of  nature,  and  not 
of  piety.  The  first  was,  that  famous  and  fortu- 
nate war  by  sea,  that  ended  in  the  victory  of  Le- 
panto ;  which  hath  put  a  hook  into  the  nostrils  of 
the  Ottomans  to  this  day ;  which  was  the  work 
chiefly  of  that  excellent  pope,  Pius  Quintus,  whom 
I  wonder  his  successors  have  not  declared  a  saint. 
The  second  was,  the  noble,  though  unfortunate, 
expedition  of  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  upon 
Africa,  which  was  achieved  by  him  alone;  so 
alone,  as  left  somewhat  for  others  to  excuse.  The 
last  was,  the  brave  incursions  of  Sigismund  the 
Transylvanian  prince,  the  thread  of  whose  pros- 
perity was  cut  off  by  the  Christians  themselves,^ 
contrary  to  the  worthy  and  paternal  monitories  of 
Pope  Clement  the  Eighth.  More  than  these,  I  do 
not  remember.  Pollio.  No!  Whatsayyouto 
the  extirpation  of  the  Moors  of  Valential  At 
which  sudden  question,  Martius  was  a  little  at  a 
stop ;  and  Gamaliel  prevented  him,  and  said : 
Gamaliel.  I  think  Martius  did  well  in  omitting 
that  action,  for  I,  for  my  part,  never  approved  it; 
and  it  seems  God  was  not  well  pleased  with  that 
deed;  for  you  see  the  king,  in  whose  time  it 
passed,  whom  you  Catholics  count  a  saintlike 
and  immaculate  prince,  was  taken  away  in  the 
flower  of  his  age;  and  the  author,  and  great 
counsellor  of  that  rigour,  whose  fortunes  seemed 
to  be  built  upon  the  rock,  is  ruined :  and  it  is 
thought  by  some,  that  the  reckonings  of  that 
business  are  not  yet  cleared  with  Spain ;  for  that 
numbers  of  those  supposed  Moors,  being  tried  now 
by  their  exile,  continue  constant  in  the  faith,  and 
true  Christians  in  all  points,  save  in  the  thirst  of 
revenge.  Zbbbdaus.  Make  not  hasty  judgment, 
Gamaliel,  of  that  great  action,  which  was  as 
Christ's  hn  in  those  countries,  except  you  could 
show  some  such  covenant  from  the  crown  of  Spain, 
as  Joshua  made  with  the  Gibeonites;  that  that 
cursed  seed  should  continue  in  the  land.  And 
you  see  it  was  done  by  edict,  not  tumultuously; 
the  sword  was  not  put  into  the  people's  hand. 
Eupolis.  I  think  Martius  did  omit  it,  not  as  making 
any  judgment  of  it  either  way,  but  because  it 
sorted  not  aptly  with  action  of  war,  being  upon 
subjects,  and  without  resistance.  But  let  us,  if 
you  think  good,  give  Martius  leave  to  proceed  in 
his  discourse ;  for  methought  he  spake  like  a  divins 
do3 
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in  umoitr-  MAnnvsr^  It  is  tnie,  Eupolis,  diat 
the  pTincipal  object  which  I  have  before  nune 
eyes,  in  that  whereof  I  speak,  is  piety  and  religion. 
Bat,  nevertheless,  if  I  shonld  speak  only  as  a 
jiatQral  man,  I  should  persaade  the  same  ^ng. 
For  there  is  no  such  enterprise,  at  this  day,  for 
secular  greatness,  and  terrene  honour,  as  a  war 
upon  infidels.  Neither  do  1  in  this  propound  a 
noTelty,  or  imagination,  but  that  which  is  proved 
by  late  examples  of  the  same  kind,  though  per- 
haps of  less  difficulty.  The  Castilians,  the  age 
before  that  wherein  we  live,  opened  the  new 
world ;  and  Subdued  and  planted  Mexico,  Peru, 
Chili,  and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  We 
see  what  floods  of  treasure  have  flowed  into 
Europe  by  that  action;  so  that  the  cense  or  rates 
of  Christendom  are  raised  since  ten  times,  yea, 
twenty  times  told.  Of  this  treasure,  it  is  true,  the 
gold  was  accumulated,  and  store  treasure,  for  the 
most  part:  but  the  silver  is  still  growing.  Be- 
sides, infinite  is  ^e  access  of  territory  and  empire, 
by  the  same  enterprise.  For  there  was  neyet  a 
hand  drawn,  that  did  double  the  rest  of  the  habi- 
table world,  before  this ;  for  so  a  man  may  truly 
term  it,  if  he  shall  put  to  account,  as  well  that 
that  is,  as  that  which  may  be  hereafter,  by  the 
farther  occupation  and  colonizing  of  those  coun- 
tries. And  yet  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  if  one  speak 
ingenuously,  that  it  was  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  ^th  that  was  the  adamant  of  that  dis- 
covery, entry,  and  plantation ;  but  gold  and  silver, 
and  temporal  profit  and  glory ;  so  that  what  was 
first  in  God's  providence,  was  but  the  second  in 
man's  appetite  and  intention.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  the  famous  navigations  and  conquests  of 
Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  whose  arms  began  to 
circle  Afric  and  Asia;  and  to  acifuire,  not  only 
the  trade  of  spices,  and  stones,  and  musk,  and 
drugs,  but  footing,  and  places,  in  those  extreme 
parts  of  the  east  For  neither  in  this  was  religion 
the  principal,  but  amplification  and  enlargement 
of  riches  and  dominion.  And  the  effect  of  these 
two  enterprises  is  now  such,  that  both  the  East 
and  the  West  Indies  being  met  in  the  crown  of 
Spain,  it  is  come  to  pass,  that,  as  one  saith  in  a 
brave  kind  of  expression,  tlie  sun  never  sets  in 
the  Spanish  dominions,  but  ever  shines  upon  one 
part  or  other  of  thera  :  which,  to  say  truly,  is  a 
beam  of  glory,  though  I  cannot  say  it  is  so  solid 
a  body  of  glory,  wherein  the  crown  of  Spain 
surpasseth  all  ^e  former  monarchies.  So  as,  to 
conclude,  we  may  see,  that  in  these  actions,  upon 
gentiles  or  infidels,  only  or  chiefly,  both  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  honour  and  good  have  been 
in  one  pursuit  and  purchase  conjoined.  Pollio. 
Methinks,  with  your  favour,  you  should  remem- 
ber, Marti  us,  that  wild  and  savage  people  are  like 
beasts  and  birds,  which  are  «  fers  naturs,"  the 
property  of  which  passeth  with  the  possession, 
and  goeth  to  the  occupant ;  but  of  civil  people,  it 
IS  not  80.    Martius.  I  know  no  such  difference 


amongst  reasonable  Molt :  but  that  whitsttTer  is 
in  order  to  tiie  greatest  and  most  general  good  of 
people,  may  justify  the  aetions,  be  the  people  man 
or  less  civil.  But,  Eupolis,  I  shall  not  easily 
grant,  that  Ae  people  of  Peru  or  Mexico  wen 
such  brute  savages  as  yon  intend^  or  that  tfaeis 
should  be  any  such  difiereoea  between  them,  and 
many  of  the  infidels  which  are  now  in  othn  ports. 
In  Peru,  though  they  were  unparalleled  people, 
according  to  the  dime,  and  had  some  ensloma 
very  barbarous,  yet  the  government  of  the  Inoat 
had  many  parts  of  humanity  and  eivili^.  Tfuj 
had  reduced  the  nations  from  the  adoration  of  a 
multitude  of  idols  and  fancies,  to  the  adoration  of 
the  sun.  And,  as  I  remember,  the  book  of  wis* 
dom  noteth  degrees  of  idolatry;  making'  that  «f 
worshipping  petty  and  vile  idols  more  gross  tha» 
simply  the  worshipping  of  the  creature.  And 
some  of  the  prqih^  as  I  take  it,  do  the  like,  m 
the  metaphor  of  more  ugly  and  bestial  fomiea- 
tion.  The  Peruvians  also,  under  the  Incas,  had 
magnificent  temples  of  their  superstition;  tiiej 
had  strict  and  regular  justice;  they  bare  great 
faith  and  obedience  to  their  kings ;  they  proceeded 
in  a  kind  of  martial  justice  with  their  enemies, 
offering  them  their  law,  as  better  for  their  own 
good,  before  ^ey  draw  their  sword.  And  muck 
like  was  the  state  of  Mexico,  being  an  elective 
monarchy.  As  for  those  people  of  the  east,  Gos^ 
Calacute,  Malacca,  they  were  a  fine  and  dainty 
people ;  frugal  and  yet  elegant,  tiiough  not  mili- 
tary. So  that,  if  things  be  rightly  weighed,  the 
empire  of  the  Turks  may  be  truly  affirmed  to  be 
more  barbarous  than  any  of  these.  A  cruel  tyraa* 
ny,  bathed  in  the  blood  of  their  emperors  upon 
every  succession;  a  heap  of  vassals  and  slaves;, 
no  nobles ;  no  gentlemen ;  no  freemen ;  no  inherit- 
ance  of  land;  no  stirp  or  ancient  families;  a 
people  that  is  without  natural  affection ;  and,  as 
the  Scripture  saith,  that  ^  regardeth  not  the  desirss 
of  women :"  and  without  piety,  or  care  towards 
their  children :  a  nation  without  morality^  without 
letters,  arts,  or  sciences ;  that  can  scarce  measors 
an  acre  of  land,  or  an  hour  of  the  day :  base  and 
sluttish  in  buildings,  diets,  and  the  like ;  and,  in  a 
word,  a  very  reproach  of  human  society :  and  yet 
this  nation  hath  made  the  garden  of  ^e  worid  a 
wilderness ;  for  that,  as  it  is  truly  said  coneeniing 
the  Turks,  where  Ottoman's  horse  sets  his  foot» 
people  will  come  up  very  thin. 

Pollio.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  your  invective, 
Martius,  do  the  Turks  this  right,  as  to  remember 
that  they  are  no  idolaters :  for  if,  as  you  say,  there 
be  a  difference  between  worshipping  a  base  idol, 
and  the  sun,  there  is  a  much  greater  difTerenee 
between  worshipping  a  creature  and  the  Creator. 
For  the  Turks  do  acknowledge  God  the  Father, 
creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  being  the  first  person 
in  the  Trinity,  though  they  deny  the  rest.  At 
which  speech,  when  Martius  made  some  pause. 
Zebedsras  replied  with  a  countenance  of  greal 
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reprehensioii  and  severity.  Zkbedjius.  We  most 
ti^e  heed,  Pollio,  &at  we  fall  not  at  nnawaiea  into 
the  heresy  of  Mannel  Comnenus,  Emperor  of 
Gnecia,  who  affirmed,  that  Mahomet's  God  was 
the  ^ae  God :  which  opinion  was  not  only  rejected 
and  condemned  by  the  synod,  but  imputed  to  the 
emperor  as  extreme  madness;  being  reproached 
to  him  also  by  the  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  in 
those  bitter  and  strange  words,  as  are  not  to  be 
named.  Martius.  I  confess  that  it  is  my  opinion, 
that  a  war  upon  the  Turk  is  more  worthy  than 
upon  any  other  gentiles,  infidels,  or  sayages,  that 
either  have  been,  or  now  are,  both  in  point  of 
religion,  and  in  point  of  honour;  though  facility, 
and  hope  of  success,  might,  perhaps,  invite  some 
other  choice!  But  before  I  proceed,  bo&  myself 
would  be  glad  to  take  some  breath ;  and  I  shall 
frankly  desire,  that  some  of  your  lordships  would 
take  your  turn  to  speak,  that  can  do  it  better.  But, 
chiefly,  for  that  I  see  here  some  that  are  excellent 
interpreters  of  the  divine  law,  though  in  several 
ways;  and  that  I  have  reason  to  distrust  mine 
own  judgment,  both  as  weak  in  itself,  and  as  that 
which  may  be  overborne  by  my  zeal  and  affection 
to  this  cause.  I  think  it  were  an  error  to  speak 
farther,  till  I  may  see  some  sound  foundation  laid 
of  the  lawfulness  of  the  action,  by  them  that  are 
better  versed  in  that  argument  Eupolis.  I  am 
glad,  Martius,  to  see  in  a  person  of  your  profes- 
sion so  great  moderation,  in  that  you  are  not  trans- 
ported in  an  action  that  warms  the  blood,  and  is 
appearing  holy,  to  blanch  or  take  for  admitted  the 
point  of  lawfulness.  And  because,  methinks,  Ais 
conference  prospers,  if  your  lordships  will  give 
me  leave,  I  will  make  some  motion  touching  the 
distribution  of  it  into  parts.  Unto  which  when 
they  all  assented,  Eupolis  said :  Eupolis.  I  think 
it  would  not  sort  amiss,  if  Zebedeus  would  be 
pleased  to  handle  the  question.  Whether  a  war  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith,  widiout 
other  cause  of  hostility,  be  lawful  or  no,  and  in 
what  cases  t  I  confess  also  I  would  be  glad  to 
go  a  little  farther,  and  to  hear  it  spoken  to  con- 
cerning the  lawfulness,  not  only  permissively,  but 
whether  it  be  not  obligatory  to  Christian  princes 
and  states  to  design  it;  which  part,  if  it  please 
Gamaliel  to  undertake,  the  point  of  the  lawful- 
ness taken  simply  will  be  complete.  Yet,  there 
resteth  the  comparative :  that  is,  it  being  granted, 
that  it  is  either  lawful  or  binding,  yet,  whether 
other  things  be  not  be  preferred  before  it;  as  ex- 
tirpation ot  heretics,  reconcilementa  of  schisms, 
pursuits  of  lawful  temporal  rights  and  quanels, 
and  the  like ;  and  how  far  this  enterprise  ought 
either  to  wait  upon  these  other  matters,  or  to  be 
mingled  with  them,  or  to  pass  by  them,  and  give 
law  to  them,  as  inferior  unto  itself  1  And  because 
this  is  a  great  part,  and  Eusebius  hath  yet  said 
nothing,  we  will  by  way  of  mulct  or  pain,  if  your 
lordships  think  good,  lay  it  upon  him.  All  this 
while,  I  doubt  much  that  Pollio,  who  hath  a  sharp 


wit  of  discovery  towards  what  is  solid  and  vaal^ 
and  what  is  specious  and  airy,  will  esteem  all  tlii» 
but  impossibUitieB,  and  eagles  in  the  clouds :  vuk 
therefore  we  shall  all  entreat  him  to  erosh  this 
argument  with  his  best  forces :  that  by  the  light 
we  shall  take  from  him,  we  may  either  east  it 
away  if  it  be  found  but  a  bladder,  or  discharge  if 
of  so  much  as  is  vain  and  not  eperahle.  And  be» 
cause  I  confess  I  myself  am  not  of  that  opinioiiy 
although  it  be  a  hard  encounter  to  deal  with  PoUuv 
yet,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  prove  the  enterprise  pos-^ 
sible ;  and  to  show  how  all  impediments  may  be 
either  removed  or  overcome.  And  then  it  will  be 
fit  for  Martius,  if  we  do  not  desert  it  before,  to 
resume  his  farther  discourse,  as  wdl  for  the  pef- 
suasive,  as  for  the  consult,  touching  the  means, 
preparations,  and  all  that  may  conduce  unto  die 
enterprise.  But  this  is  but  my  wish,  your  lord* 
ships  will  put  it  into  better  order.  They  all  not 
only  allowed  the  distribution,  but  accepted  die 
parts:  but  because  the  day  was  spent,  they  agreed 
to  defer  it  till  the  next  morning.  Only  PolMe 
said; 

Pollio.  You  take  me  right,  Eupolis,  for  I  am 
of  opinion,  that,  except  you  could  bray  Christen* 
dom  in  a  mortar,  and  mould  it  into  a  new  paste, 
diere  is  no  possibility  of  a  holy  war.  And  I  was 
ever  of  opinion,  that  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
a  holy  war,  were  but  the  rendezvous  of  cracked 
brains,  that  wore  their  feather  in  dieir  head  instead 
of  their  hat.  Nevertheless,  believe  me  of  courtesy, 
that  if  you  five  shall  be  of  another  mind,  espe- 
cially after  you  have  heard  what  I  can  say,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  certify  with  Hippocrates,  that  Athene 
is  mad,  and  Democritus  is  only  sober;  And,  leet 
you  shall  take  me  for  altogether  adverse,  I  will 
frankly  contribute  to  the  business  now  at  first. 
Ye,  no  doubt,  will  amongst  you  devise  and  die- 
course  many  solemn  matters :  but  do  as  I  shall 
tell  you.  This  pope  is  decrepit,  and  the  bell 
goeth  for  him.  TVke  order,  that  when  he  is  dead, 
Uiere  be  chosen  a  pope  of  fresh  years,  between 
fifty  and  threescore;  and  see  that  he  take  the 
name  of  Urban,  because  a  pope  of  that  name  did 
first  institute  die  croisado,  and,  as  with  a  holy 
trumpet,  did  stir  up  the  voyage  for  the  Holy 
Land.  Eupolis.  You  say  well ;  but  be,  I  pray 
you,  a  little  more  serious  in  this  conference. 

The  next  day  the  same  persons  met  as  they  had 
appointed ;  and  after  they  were  set,  and  that  there 
had  passed  some  sporting  speeches  from  PoUio, 
how  the  war  was  already  begun ;  for  that,  he  said, 
he  had  dreamt  of  nothing  but  Janizaries,  and 
Tartars,  and  sultans  all  the  night  long :  Martius 
said.  Martius.  The  distribution  of  this  confe- 
rence, which  was  made  by  Eupolis  yesternight, 
and  was  by  us  approved,  seemeth  to  me  perfect, 
save  in  one  point ;  and  that  is,  not  in  the  number, 
but  in  the  placing  of  the  parts.  For  it  is  so  dis- 
posed, that  Pollio  and  Eupolis  shall  debate  the 
possibility  or  impossibility  of  the  action,  before  I 
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shall  deduce  the  partieiilara  of  the  means  and 
manner  by  which  it  la  to  be  achieved.    Now  I  have 
often  obsenred  in  deliberationa*  that  the  entering 
near  hand  into  the  manner  of  performance^  and 
execution  of  that  which  is  under  deliberation, 
hath  quite  overturned  the  opinion  formerly  con- 
ceived, of  the  possibility  or  impossibility.   So  that 
things  that,  at  the  first  show,  seemed  possible,  by 
lipping  up  the  performance  of  them,  have  been 
convicted  of  impossibility;  and  things  that  on  the 
other  side  have  showed  impossible,  by  the  decla- 
ration of  the  means  to  effect  them,  as  by  a  back 
light,  have  appeared  possible,  the  way  through 
them  being  discerned.    This  I  speak  not  to  alter 
the  order,  but  only  to  desire  Pojlio  and  Eupolis 
not  to  speak  peremptorily,  or  conclusively,  touch- 
ing the  point  of  possibility,  till  they  have  heard 
me  deduce  the  means  of  the  execution :  and  that 
done,  to  reserve  themselves  at  liberty  for  a  reply, 
after  they  had  before  them,  as  it  were,  a  model  of 
the  enterprise.    This  grave  and  solid  advertise- 
ment and  caution  of  Martius  was  much  com- 
mended by  them  all.    Whereupon  Eupolis  said : 
Eupolis.    Since  Martius  hath  begun  to  refine  that 
which  was  yesternight  resolved:  I  may  the  better 
have  leave,  especially  in  the  mending  of  a  propo- 
sition, which  was  mine  own,  to  remember  an 
omission  which  is  more  than  a  misplacing.    For 
I  doubt  we  ought  to  have  added  or  inserted  into 
the  point  of  lawfulness,  the  question,  how  far  a 
holy  war  is  to  be  pursued,  whether  to  displanting 
and  extermination  of  people  1  And,  again,  whether 
to  enforce  a  new  belief,  and  to  vindicate  or  punish 
infidelity;  or  only  to  subject  the  countries  and 
people ;  and  so  by  the  temporal  sword  to  open  a 
door  for  the  spiritual  sword  to  enter,  by  persua- 
sion, instruction,  and  such  means  as  are  proper 
for  souls  and  consciences  ?   But  it  may  be,  neither 
is  this  necessary  to  be  made  a  part  by  itself;  for 
that  Zebedaeus,  in  his  wisdom,  will  fall  into  it  as 
an  incident  to  the  point  of  lawfulness,  which  can- 
not be  handled  without  limitations  and  distinc- 
tions.   ZEBEOiBus.    You  encourage  me,  Eupolis, 
in  that  I  perceive  how,  in  your  judgment,  which 
I  do  so  much  esteem,  I  ought  to  take  that  course, 
which  of  myself  I  was  purposed  to  do.    For  as 
Martius  noted  well,  that  it  is  but  a  loose  thing  to 
speak  of  possibilities,  without  the  particular  de- 
signs; so  is  it  to  speak  of  lawfulness  without  the 
particular  cases.    I  will  therefore  first  of  all  dis- 
tinguish the  cases;  though  you  shall  give  me 
leave,  in  the  handling  of  them,  not  to  sever  them 
with  too  much  preciseness;  for  both  it  would 
cause  needless  length;  and  we  are  not  now  in 
arts  or  methods,  but  in  a  conference.    It  is,  there- 
fore first  to  be  put  to  question  in  general,  as 
IBupolis  propounded  it,  whether  it  be  lawful  for 
Christian  princes  or  states  to  make  an  invasive 
war,  only  and  simply  for  the  propagation  of  the 
faith,  without  other  cause  of  hostility,  or  circum- 
"Stance  that  may  provoke  and  induce  the  wart 


Secondly,  whether,  it  being  made  part  of  the 
case,  that  the  countries  were  once  Christian,  and 
members  of  the  church,  and  where  the  golden  can- 
dlesticks did  stand,  though  now  they  be  utteriy 
alienated,  and  no  Christians  left;  it  be  not  lawftd 
to  make  a  war  to  restore  them  to  the  church,  as 
an  ancient  patrimony  of  C  hrist  t    Thirdly,  if  it  bo 
made  a  farther  part  of  the  4toe,  that  there  are  yet 
remaining  in  the  countries  multitudes  of  Chris- 
tians, whether  it  be  not  lawful  to  make  a  war  to 
free  them,  and  deliver  them  from  the  servitude  of 
the  infidels  ?    Fourthly,  whether  it  be  not  lawful 
to  make  a  war  for  the  purging  and  recovery  of 
consecrated  places,  being  now  polluted  and  pro- 
faned :  as  the  holy  city  and  sepulchre,  and  such 
other  places  of  principal  adoration  and  devotion  I 
Fifthly,  whether  it  be  not  lawful  to  make  a  war 
for  the  revenge  or  vindication  of  blasphemies  and 
reproaches  against  the  Deity  and  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour ;  or  for  the  efiusion  of  Christian  blood,  and 
cruelties  against  Christians,  though  ancient  and 
long  since  past;  considering  that  God*s  visits  are 
without  limitation  of  time ;  and  many  times  do 
but  expect  the  fulness  of  the  sin  t    Sixthly,  it  is 
to  be  considered,  as  Eupolis  now  last  well  remem- 
bered, whether  a  holy  war,  which,  as  in  the  wor- 
thiness of  the  quarrel,  so  in  the  justness  of  the 
prosecution,  ought  to  exceed  all  temporal  wais» 
may  be  ptirsued,  either  to  the  expulsion  of  people^ 
or  the  enforcement  of  consciences,  or  the  like 
extremes ;  or  how  to  be  moderated  and  limited ; 
lest  whilst  we  remember  we  are  Christians,  we 
forget  that  others  are  men  ?     But  there  is  a  point 
that  precedeth  all  these  points  recited ;  nay,  and 
in  a  manner  dischargeth  Uiero,  in  the  particular  of 
a  war  against  the  Turk:  which  point,  I  think, 
would  not  have  come  into  my  thought,  but  that 
Martius  giving  us  yesterday  a  representation  of 
the  empire  of  the  Turks,  with  no  small  vigour  of 
words,  which  you,  Pollio,  called  an  invective,  but 
indeed  a  true  charge,  did  put  me  in  mind  of  it: 
and  the  more  I  think  upon  it,  the  more  I  settle  in 
opinion,  that  a  war  to  suppress  that   empire, 
though  we  set  aside  the  cause  of  religion,  were  a 
just  war.    Af\er  Zebedceus  had  said  tliis,  he  made 
a  pause,  to  see  whether  any  of  the  rest  would  say 
any  thing:  but  when  he  perceived  nothing  but 
silence,  and  signs  of  attention  to  that  he  would 
farther  say,  he  proceeded  thus : 

ZEBEOiBus.  Your  lordships  will  not  look  form 
treatise  from  me,  but  a  speech  of  consultation ; 
and  in  that  brevity  and  manner  will  I  speak. 
First,  I  shall  agree,  that  as  the  cause  of  a  war 
ought  to  be  just,  so  the  justice  of  that  cause  ought 
to  be  evident ;  not  obscure,  not  scrupulous.  For, 
by  the  consent  of  all  laws,  in  capital  causes,  the 
evidence  must  be  full  and  clear:  and  if  so  where 
one  man*s  life  is  in  question,  what  say  we  to  a 
war,  which  is  ever  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
manyl  We  must  beware  therefore  how  we 
make  a  Moloch,  or  a  heathen  idol,  of  our  blessed 
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flsvioor,  in  gacrifioing  the  blood  of  men  to  him  by 
an  unjust  war.  The  justice  of  every  action  eon* 
sisteth  in  the  merits  of  the  cause,  the  warrant  of 
the  jurisdiction,  and  the  form  of  the  prosecution. 
As  for  the  inward  intention,  I  leave  it  to  the  court 
of  heaven.  Of  these  things  severally,  as  they 
may  have  relation  to  the  present  subject  of  a  war 
•gainst  infidels;  and,  namely,  against  the  most 
potent  and  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  faith,  the 
Ttark ;  I  hold,  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  make 
it  plain,  as  far  as  a  sum  or  brief  can  make  a  cause 
plain,  that  a  war  against  the  Turk  is  lawful,  both 
hj  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  and  by  the  law 
divine,  which  is  the  perfection  of  the  other  two. 
As  for  the  laws  positive  and  civil  of  the  Romans, 
er  others  whatsoever,  they  are  too  small  engines 
to  move  the  weight  of  this  question.  And,  there- 
lore,  in  my  judgment,  many  of  the  late  schoolmen, 
tfiougfa  excellent  men,  take  not  the  right  Way  in 
disputing  this  question ;  except  they  had  the  gift 
of  Navius,  that  they  could,  •«cotem  novacnla 
•eindere,'*  hew  stones  with  penknives.  First, 
for  the  law  of  nature.  The  philosopher  Aristotle 
is  no  ill  interpreter  thereof.  He  hath  set  many 
men  on  woik  with  a  witty  speech  of  •^natura 
dominus,*'  and  "natura  servus;"  affirming  ex- 
pressly and  positively,  that  from  the  very  nativity 
some  things  are  bom  to  rule,  and  some  things  to 
obey:  which  oracle  hath  been  taken  in  divers 
senses.  Some  have  taken  it  for  a  speech  of 
ostentation,  to  entitle  the  Grecians  to  an  empire 
over  the  barbarians;  which  indeed  was  better 
maintained  by  his  scholar  Alexander.  Some  have 
taken  it  for  a  speculative  platform,  that  reason 
and  nature  would  that  the  best  should  govern; 
but  not  in  any  wise  to  create  a  right.  But,  for  my 
part,  I  take  it  neither  for  a  brag,  nor  for  a  wish ; 
but  for  a  truth  as  he  limiteth  it.  For  he  saith, 
that  if  there  can  be  found  such  an  inequality 
between  man  and  man,  as  there  is  between 
man  and  beast,  or  between  soul  and  body,  it 
invpsteth  a  right  of  government :  which  seemeth 
lather  an  impossible  case  than  an  untrue  sen- 
tence. But  I  hold  both  the  judgment  true,  and 
the  case  possible ;  and  such  as  hath  had,  and  hath 
a  being,  both  in  particular  men  and  nations.  But 
ere  we  go  farther,  let  us  confine  ambiguities  and 
mistakings,  that  they  trouble  us  not.  First,  to 
Bay  that  the  more  capable,  or  the  better  deserver, 
hath  such  right  to  govern,  as  he  may  compulsorily 
bring  under  the  less  worthy,  is  idle.  Men  will 
never  agree  upon  it,  who  is  the  more  worthy. 
For  it  Is  not  only  in  order  of  nature,  for  him  to 
govern  that  is  the  more  intelligent,  as  Aristotle 
would  have  it ;  but  there  is  no  less  required  for 
government,  courage  to  protect ;  and,  above  all, 
honesty  and  probity  of  will  to  abstain  from  injury. 
fk>  fitness  to  govern  is  a  perplexed  business. 
Some  men,  some  nations,  excel  in  the  one  ability, 
aome  in  the  other.  Therefore  the  position  which 
J  intond,  is  not  in  the  comparative,  that  the  wiser, 
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or  the  stouter,  or  the  jaster  nation  should  govoni ; 
but  in  the  privative,  that  where  there  is  a  heap 
of  people,  though  we  term  it  a  kingdom  or  state, 
that  is  altogether  unable  or  indign  to  govern; 
there  it  is  a  just  cause  of  war  for  another  nation, 
that  is  civil  or  policed,  to  subdue  them :  and  this, 
though  it  were  to  be  done  by  a  Cyrus  or  a  Cesar, 
that  were  no  Christian.  The  second  mistaking  to 
be  banished  is,  that  I  understand  not  this  of  a  pei^ 
sonal  tyranny,  as  was  the  state  of  Rome  under  a 
Caligula,  or  a  I^ero,  or  a  Commodus :  shall  tha 
nation  suffer  for  that  wherein  they  suffer  1  But 
when  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  the  funda- 
mental customs  and  laws  of  the  same,  if  laws  they 
may  be  called,  are  against  the  laws  of  nature  and 
nations,  then,  I  say,  a  war  upon  them  is  lawful.  I 
shall  divide  the  question  into  three  parts.  First, 
whether  there  be,  or  may  be  any  nation  or  society 
of  men,  against  whom  it  is  lawful  to  make  a  war, 
without  a  precedent  injury  or  provocation  t  S^ 
condly,  what  are  those  breaches  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  nations,  which  do  forfeit  and  divest  all 
right  and  title  in  a  nation  to  govern  t  And,  thirdly, 
whether  those  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations  be  found  in  any  nation  at  this  day  t  and, 
namely,  in  the  empire  of  the  Ottomans  t  For  the 
first,  I  hold  it  clear  that  such  nations,  or  states,  or 
society  of  people,  there  may  be  and  are.  There 
cannot  be  a  better  ground  laid  to  declare  this,  than 
to  look  into  the  original  donation  of  government. 
Observe  it  well,  especially  the  inducement,  or 
preface.  Saith  God :  •*  Let  us  make  man  aAer  our 
own  image,  and  let  him  have  dominion  o^er  the 
fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  land,  &c.*'  Hereupon  De  Victoria, 
and  with  him  some  others,  infer  excellently,  and 
extract  a  most  true  and  divine  aphorism,  •*  Non 
fundatur  dominiumnisi  in  imagine  Dei.**  Here 
we  have  the  charter  of  foundation :  it  is  now  the 
more  easy  to  judge  of  the  forfeiture  or  reseiaure. 
Deface  the  image,  and  you  divest  the  right.  But 
what  is  this  image,  and  how  is  it  defaced  1  The 
poor  men  of  Lyons,  and  some  fanatical  spirits, 
will  tell  you,  that  the  image  of  God  is  purity ;  and 
the  defacement,  sin.  But  this  subverteth  all  go* 
vemment :  neither  did  Adam*s  sin,  or  the  curse 
upon  it,  deprive  him  of  his  rule,  but  left  the 
creatures  to  a  rebellion  or  reluctation.  And,  there- 
fore, if  yo.u  note  it  attentively,  when  this  charter 
was  renewed  unto  Noah  and  his  sons,  it  is  not  by 
the  words.  You  shall  have  dominion ;  but  **  Your 
fear  shall  be  upon  all  the  beasts  of  the  land, 
and  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  all  that  moveth :" 
not  regranting  the  sovereignty,  which  stood 
firm ;  but  protecting  it  against  the  reluctation. 
The  sound  interpreters  therefore  expounded  this 
image  of  God,  of  natural  reason ;  which  if  it  be 
totally  or  mostly  defaced,  the  right  of  government 
doth  cease;  and  if  you  mark  all  the  interpretem 
well,  still  they  doubt  of  the  case,  and  not  of  the 
law.    But  this  is  properly  to  be  spoken  to  in 
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handling  the  second  point,  when  we  shall  define 
jo£  the  de&cements.  To  go  on:  The  Prophet 
Hosea,  in  the  person  of  God,  saith  of  the  Jews ; 
<•  They  have  reigned,  but  not  by  me ;  they  have 
set  a  seigniory  over  themselves,  but  I  knew  no- 
thing of  it."  Which  place  proveth  plainly,  that 
•  there  are  goyemments  which  God  doth  not  avow. 
For  though  they  be  ordained  by  his  secret  provi- 
dence, yet,  they  are  not  acknowledged  by  his  re- 
vealed will.  Neither  can  this  be  meant  of  evil 
governors  or  tyrants :  for  they  are  often  avowed 
and  established,  as  lawful  potentates ;  but  of  some 
perverseness  and  defection  in  the  very  nation  it- 
self; which  appeareth  most  manifestly  in  that  the 
prophet  speaketh  of  the  seigniory  <«  in  abstracto,*' 
and  not  of  the  person  of  the  Lord.  And  although 
some  heretics  of  those  we  speak  of  have  abused 
this  text,  yet  the  sun  is  not  soiled  in  passage. 
.  And,  again,  if  any  man  infer  upon  the  words  of 
the  prophet  following,  which  declare  this  rejec- 
■tion,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  text,  rescission 
of  their  estate  to  have  been  for  their  idolatry,  that 
by  this  reason  the  governments  of  all  idolatrous 
nations  should  be  also  dissolved,  which  is  mani- 
festly untrue,  in  my  judgment  it  followeth  not. 
•For  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews  then,  and  the  idolatry 
of  the  heathen  then  and  now,  are  sins  of  a  far 
differing  nature,  in  regard  of  the  special  covenant, 
and  the  clear  manifestations  wherein  God  did  con- 
tract and  exhibit  himself  to  that  nation.  This 
nullity  of  policy,  and  right  of  estate  in  some 
mations,  is  yet  more  significantly  expressed  by 
Mose^  in  his  canticle ;  in  the  person  of  God  to 
the  Jews :  **  Ye  have  incensed  me  with  gods  that 
are  no  gods,  and  I  will  incense  you  with  a  people 
that  are  no  people :"  Such  as  were,  no  doubt,  the 
people  of  Canaan,  after  seisin  was  given  of  the  land 
of  promise  to  the  Israelites.  For  from  that  time 
•their  right  to  the  land  was  dissolved,  though  they 
remained  in  many  places  unconquered.  By  this 
we  may  see,  that  there  are  nations  in  name,  that 
are  no  nations  in  right,  but  multitudes  only,  and 
swarms  of  people.  For  like  as  there  are  particu- 
lar persons  outlawed  and  proscribed  by  civil  laws 
of  several  countries ;  so  are  there  nations  that  are 
outlawed  and  proscribed  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations,  or  by  the  immediate  commandment  of 
God.  And  as  there  are  kings  «(de  facto,"  and 
not  "de  jure,"  in  respect  of  the  nullity  of  their 
title ;  so  are  there  nations  that  are  occupants  *<  de 
facto,"  and  not  "  de  jure,*'  of  their  territories,  in 
respect  of  the  nullity  of  their  policy  or  govern- 
ment. But  let  us  take  in  some  examples  into  the 
midst  of  our  proofs ;  for  they  will  prove  as  much 
as  put  after,  and  illustrate  more.  It  was  never 
•doubted,  but  a  war  upon  pirates  may  be  lawfully 
made  by  any  nation,  though  not  infested  or  violated 
by  them.  Is  it  because  they  have  not  ^^certas 
eedes,"  or  <«  lares  1"  In  the  piratical  war  which 
was  achieved  by  Pompey  the  Great,  and  was  his 
'  truest  and  greatest  glory,  the  pirates  had  some 


cities,  sundry  ports,  and  a  great  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Cilicia;  and  the  pirates  now  being,  ikve 
a  receptacle  and  mansion  in  Algiers.  Beasts  are 
not  the  less  savage  because  they  have  dens.  Is 
it  because  the  danger  hovers  as  a  cloud,  that  a 
man  cannot  tell  where  it  will  fell ;  and  so  it  is 
every  man's  case  1  The  reason  is  good,  but  it  is 
not  all,  nor  that  which  is  most  alleged.  For  the 
true  received  reason  is,  that  pirates  are  «*  commu- 
nes humani  generis  hostes;"  whom  all  nations 
are  to  prosecute,  not  so  much  in  the  right  of  their 
own  fears,  as  upon  the  band  of  human  society. 
For  as  there  are  formal  and  written  leagues,  re- 
spective to  certain  enemies ;  so  is  there  a  natural 
and  tacit  confederation  amongst  all  men,  against 
the  common  enemy  of  human  society.  So  as  there 
needs  no  intimation,  or  denunciation  of  the  war; 
there  needs  no  request  from  the  nation  gprieved : 
but  all  these  formalities  the  law  of  nature  supplies 
in  the  case  of  pirates.  The  same  is  the  case  of 
rovers  by  land ;  such  as  yet  are  some  cantons  in 
Arabia,  and  some  petty  kings  of  the  mountains, 
adjacent  to  straits  and  ways.  Neither  is  it  law- 
ful only  far  the  neighbour  princes  to  destroy  such 
pirates  or  rovers ;  but  if  there  were  any  nation 
never  so  far  off,  that  would  make  it  an  enterprise 
of  merit  and  true  glory,  as  the  Romans  that  made 
a  war  for  the  liberty  of  Grecia  from  a  distant  and 
remote  part,  no  doubt  they  might  do  it.  I  make 
the  same  judgment  of  that  kingdom  of  the  assas- 
sins now  destroyed,  which  was  situated  upon  the 
borders  of  Saraca ;  and  was  for  a  time  a  great  ter^ 
ror  to  all  the  princes  of  the  Levant.  Their  custom 
was,  that  upon  the  commandment  of  their  king, 
and  a  blind  obedience  to  be  given  thereunto,  any 
of  them  was  to  undertake,  in  the  nature  of  a  votary, 
the  insidious  murder  of  any  prince,  or  person, 
upon  whom  the  commandment  went.  This  custom, 
without  all  question,  made  their  whole  govern- 
ment void,  as  an  engine  built  against  human 
society,  worthy  by  all  men  to  be  fired  and  pulled 
down.  I  say  the  like  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Mun- 
ster;  and  this,  although  they  had  not  been  rebels 
to  the  empire ;  and  put  case  likewise  that  they  had 
done  no  mischief  at  all  actually,  yet  if  there  shall 
be  a  congregation  and  consent  of  people,  that 
shall  hold  all  things  to  be  lawful,  not  according  to 
any  certain  laws  or  rules,  but  according  to  the 
secret  and  variable  motions  and  instincts  of  the 
spirit;  this  is  indeed  no  nation,  no  people,  no 
seignory,  that  God  doth  know ;  any  nation  that  is 
civil  and  policed,  may,  if  they  will  not  be  reduced, 
cut  them  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Now  let 
me  put  a  feigned  case,  and  yet  antiquity  makes  it 
doubtful  whether  it  were  fiction  or  history,  of  a 
land  of  Amazons,  where  the  whole  govenmient, 
public  and  private,  yea,  the  militia  itself,  was  in 
the  hands  of  women.  I  demand,  is  not  such  a 
preposterous  government,  against  the  first  order 
of  nature,  for  women  to  rule  over  men,  in  itself 
void,  and  to  be  suppressed  t   I  speak  not  of  the 
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reign  of  women,  for  that  is  supplied  by  counsel, 
nnd  subordinate  magistrates  masculine,  but  where 
the  regiment  of  state  justice,  families,  is  all  ma- 
naged by  women.  And  yet  this  last  case  difier- 
eth  from  the  other  before,  because  in  the  rest  there 
is  terror  of  danger,  but  in  this  there  is  only  error  of 
nature.  Neither  should  I  make  any  great  diffi- 
culty to  affirm  the  same  of  the  sultanry  of  the 
Mamelukes ;  where  slaves,  and  none  but  slaves, 
bought  for  money,  and  of  unknown  descent, 
reigned  over  families  of  freemen.  And  much  like 
were  the  case  if  you  suppose  a  nation,  where  the 
'Custom  were,  that  after  full  age  the  sons  should 
^xpulse  their  fathers  and  mothers  out  of  their  pos- 
sessions, and  put  them  to  their  pensions :  for  these 
cases,  of  women  to  govern  men,  sons  the  fathers, 
slaves  freemen,  are  much  in  the  same  degree ;  all 
being  total  violations  and  perversions  of  the  laws 
of  nature  and  nations.  For  the  West  Indies,  I 
perceive,  Martins,  you  have  read  Garcilazzo  de 
Viega,  who  himself  was  descended  of  the  race  of 
the  Incas,  a  Mestizo,  and  is  willing  to  make  the 
best  of  the  virtues  and  manners  of  his  eoontiy : 
and  yet  in  troth  he  doth  it  soberly  and  credibly 
enough.  Yet  you  shall  hardly  edify  me,  that 
those  nations  might  not  by  the  law  of  nature  have 
been  subdued  by  any  nation  that  had  only  policy 
and  moral  virtue ;  thou^  the  propagation  of  the 
faith,  whereof  we  shall  speak  in  the  proper  place, 
were  set  by,  and  not  made  part  of  the  case.  Surely 
their  nakedness,  being  with  them,  in  most  parts 
of  that  country,  without  all  veil  or  covering,  was 
a  great  defac^ent ;  for  in  the  acknowledgment 
of  nakedness  was  the  first  sense  of  sin ;  and  the 
heresy  of  the  Adamites  was  ever  accounted  an 
affront  of  nature.  But  upon  these  I  stand  not : 
nor  yet  upon  their  idiocy,  in  thinking  that  horses 
•did  eat  their  bits,  and  letters  speak,  and  the  like ; 
nor  yet  upon  their  sorceries,  which  are,  almost, 
•oommon  to  all  idolatrous  nations.  But,  I  say, 
their  sacrificing,  and  more  especially  their  eating 
of  men,  is  such  an  abomination,  as,  methinks,  a 
man*s  face  should  be  a  little  confused,  to  deny 
that  &is  custom,  joined  with  the  rest,  did  not 
make  it  lawfbl  for  the  Spaniards  to  invade  their 
territory,  forfeited  by  the  law  of  nature ;  and  either 
to  reduce  them  or  displant  them.  But  hi  be  it 
from  me,  yet,  nevertheless,  to  justify  the  cruelties 
which  were  at  first  used  towards  them:  which 
had  their  reward  soon  after,  there  being  not  one 
of  the  principal  of  the  first  conquerors,  but  died  a 
violent  death  himself;  and  was  well  followed  by 
the  deaths  of  many  more.  Of  examples  enough : 
except  we  should  add  the  labours  of  Hercules ;  an 
example,  which  though  it  be  fiourished  with  much 
fabulous  matter,  yet  so  much  it  hath,  that  it  doth 
notably  set  forth  the  consent  of  all  nations  and 
ages,  in  &e  approbation  of  the  extirpating  and  de- 
pilating of  giants,  monsters,  and  foreign  tyrants, 


not  only  as  lawful,  but  as  meritorious  even  of 
divine  honours ;  and  this  although  the  deliverer 
came  from  the  one  end  of  the  world  unto  the 
other.  Let  us  now  set  down  some  arguments  to 
prove  the  same;  regarding  rather  weight  it^ 
number,  as  in  such  a  conference  as  this  is  fit. 
The  first  argument  shall  be  this.  It  is  a  great 
error,  and  a  narrowness  or  straitness  of  mii^,  if 
any  man  think  that  nations  have  nothing  to  do 
one  with  another,  except  there  be  either  a  union 
in  sovereignty,  or  a  conjunction  in  pacts  or  leagues. 
There  are  other  bands  of  society,  and  implicit  con- 
federations. That  of  colonies,  or  transmigrants, 
towards  their  mother  nation.  «  Gentes  unius  labii*' 
is  somewhat;  for  as  the  confusion  of  tongues  was 
a  mark  of  separation,  so  the  being  of  one  language 
is  a  mark  of  union.  To  have  the  same  fundamental 
laws  and  customs  in  chief,  is  yet  more,  as  it  was 
between  the  Grecians  in  respect  of  the  barbarians. 
To  be  of  one  sect  or  worship ;  if  it  be  a  Mse  wor^ 
ship,  I  speak  not  of  it,  for  that  is  but  •*  fratres  in 
male.''  But  above  all  these,  there  is  the  supreme 
and  indissoluble  consanguinity  and  socie^  be- 
tween men  in  general ;  of  which  the  heathen  poet, 
whom  the  apostle  calls  to  witness,  saith,  *«  we  are 
all  his  generation.'*  But  much  more  we  Chris- 
tians, unto  whom  it  is  revealed  in  particularity, 
that  all  men  came  from  one  lump  of  earth ;  and 
that  two  singular  persons  were  the  parents  from 
whom  all  the  generations  of  the  world  are  de- 
scended :  we,  I  say,  ought  to  acknowledge,  that  no 
nations  are  wholly  aliens  and  strangers  the  one 
to  the  other ;  and  not  to  be  less  charitable '  than 
the  person  introduced  by  the  comic  poet,  **  Homo 
sum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  pnto.''  Now  if 
there  be  such  a  tacit  league  or  confederation,  sure 
it  is  not  idle ;  it  is  against  somewhat  or  somebody, 
who  should  they  be  I  Is  it  against  wild  beasts ; 
or  the  elements  of  fire  and  water  1  No,  it  is 
against  such  routs  and  shoals  of  people,  as  have 
utterly  degenerated  from  the  laws  of  nature ;  as 
have  in  their  very  body  and  frame  of  estate  a  mon- 
strosity ;  and  may  be  tiruly  accounted,  accordingto 
the  examples  we  have  formerly  recited,  common 
enemies  and  grievances  of  mankind ;  or  disgraces 
and  reproaches  to  human  nature.  Such  people,  all 
nations  are  interested,  and  ought  to  be  resenting, 
to  suppress;  considering  that  the  particular  states 
themselves,  being  the  delinquents,  can  give  no 
redress.  And  this,  I  say,  is  not  to  be  measured 
so  much  by  the  principles  of  jurists,  as  by  "  lex 
charitatis :  lexproximi,"  which  includes  the  Sa- 
maritan as  well  as  the  Levite;  «•  lex  filiorum  Ad» 
de  massa  una :"  upon  which  original  laws  this  opi- 
nion is  grounded ;  which  to  deny,  if  a  man  may 
speak  freely,  were  almost  to  be  a  schismatic  bk 
nature. 

[The  rest  was  not  perfected.] 
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LORD  BACON'S  QUESTIONS 

ABOUT  THB 

LAWFULNESS  OF  A  WAR  FOR  THE  PROPAGATING  OF  REUGION* 


Quittiona  toherein  I  demre  opimmh  joined  with 
wrgumenU  and  mUkoriiiei. 

Whither  a  war  be  lawful  agrainst  infidels, 
only  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith, 
without  other  cause  of  hoetOity  ! 

Whether  a  war  be  lawful  to  reeoyer  to  the 
ehoroh  countries  which  formerly  have  been  Chris- 
tian, thoagrh  now  alienate,  and  Christians  utterly 
extirpated  t 

Whether  a  war  be  lawful,  to  free  and  deliver 
Christians  that  yet  remain  in  senritude  and  sub- 
jection to  infidels  1 

Whether  a  war  be  lawful  in  reyenge,  or  vindi- 
cation, of  blasphemy,  and  reproaches  against  the 
Deity  and  our  Saviour  t  Or  for  the  ancient  effusion 
of  Christian  blood,  and  cruelties  upon  Christians  t 


Whether  a  war  be  lawful  for  the  leslorinf 
and  purging  of  the  Holy  Land,  tiie  eepolehn, 
and  o&er  principal  places  of  adoration  and  dev^^ 
tiont 

Whether,  in  the  cases  aforesaid,  it  be  Bot  obli- 
gatory to  Christian  princes  to  make  such  %  war,  aai 
not  permissive  only  1 

Whether  the  making  of  a  war  against  the 
infidels  be  not  first  in  order  of  dignity,  and  to  be 
preferred  before  extirpations  of  heresies,  reeoscil*- 
ments  of  schisms,  refonnation  of  mannere,  pur- 
suits of  just  temporal  quarrels,  and  the  like  ac- 
tions for  the  public  good ;  except  there  be  either 
a  more  urgent  necessity,  or  a  more  evident  fadliqr 
in  those  inferior  actions,  or  except  they  may  both 
go  on  toge&er  in  some  degree  t 
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MR.   BACON'S  DISCOURSE 


ur 


PRAISE  OF  HIS  SOVEREIGN. 


No  praise  of  magnanimity,  nor  of  lo7e,.nor  of 
luowledge,  can  intercept  her  praise,  that  planteth 
and  jaourisheth  magnanimity  by  her  example,  love 
by  her  person,  and  knowledge  by  the  peace  and 
serenity  of  her  times.  And  if  these  rich  pieces  be 
80  fair  unset,  what  are  they  set,  and  set  in  all  per- 
fection? Magnanimity  no  doubt  consistetb  in 
contempt  of  peril,  in  contempt  of  profit,  and  in 
meriting  of  the  times  wherein  one  liveth.  For 
contempt  of  peril,  see  a  lady  that  cometh  to  a 
crown  after  the  experience  of  some  adverse  fortune 
which  for  the  most  part  extenuateth  the  mind, 
and  maketh  it  apprehensive  of  fears.  No  sooner 
she  taketh  the  sceptre  into  her  sacred  hands,  but 
she  putteth  on  a  resolution  to  make  the  greatest, 
the  most  important,  the  most  dangerous  that  can 
be  in  a  state,  the  alteration  of  religion.  This  she 
doth,  not  after  a  sovereignty  established  and  con- 
tinued by  sundry  years,  when  custom  might  have 
bred  in  her  people  a  more  absolute  obedience; 
when  trial  of  her  servants  might  have  made  her 
more  assured  whom  to  employ :  when  the  reputa- 
tion of  her  policy  and  virtue  might  have  made  her 
government  redoubted :  but  at  the  very  entrance 
of  her  reign,  when  she  was  green  in  authority, 
her  servants  scant  known  unto  her,  the  adverse 
part  not  weakened,  her  own  part  not  confirmed. 
Neither  doth  she  reduce  or  reunite  her  realm  to 
the  religion  of  the  states  about  her,  that  the  evil 
inclination  of  the  subject  might  be  countervailed 
by  the  good  correspondence  in  foreign  parts :  but, 
contrariwise,  she  introduceth  a  religion  extermi- 
nated and  persecuted  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Her 
proceeding  herein  is  not  by  de$rrees  and  by  stealth, 
but  absolute  and  at  once.  Was  she  encouraged 
thereto  by  the  strength  she  found  in  leagues  and 
alliances  with  great  and  potent  confederates  1 
No,  but  she  found  her  realm  in  wara  with  her 
nearest  and  mightiest  neighboure.  She  stood 
single  and  alone,  and  in  league  only  with  one, 
that  after  the  people  of  her  nation  had  made  his 


wara,  left  her  to  make  her  own  peace ;  one  that 
could  never  be  by  any  solicitation  moved  to  renew 
the  treaties ;  and  one  that  since  hath  proceeded 
from  doubtful  terms  of  amity  to  the  highest  acts 
of  hostility.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
80  great,  the  support  so  weak,  the  season  so  im- 
proper; yet,  I  say,  because  it  was  a  religion 
wherein  she  was  nourished  and  brought  up;  a 
religion  that  freed  her  subjects  from  pretence  of 
foreign  powere,  and  indeed  the  true  religion ;  she 
brought  to  pass  this  great  work  with  success 
worthy  so  noble  a  resolution.  See  a  queen  that» 
when  a  deep  and  secret  conspiracy  was  plotted 
against  her  sacred  person,  practised  by  subtile  in- 
struments, embraced  by  violent  and  desperate 
humoure,  strengthened  and  bound  by  vows  and 
sacraments,  and  the  same  was  revealed  unto  her, 
(and  yet  the  nature  of  the  affaire  required  further 
ripening  before  the  apprehension  of  any  of  the 
parties,)  was  content  to  put  herself  into  the  guard 
of  the  divine  providence,  and  her  own  prudenoe, 
to  have  some  of  the  conspiratore  in  her  eyes,  to 
suffer  them  to  approach  to  her  person,  to  take  s 
petition  of  the  hand  that  was  conjured  for  her 
death ;  and  that  with  such  majesty  of  countenaneey 
such  mildness  and  serenity  of  gesture,  such  art  and 
impression  of  words,  as  had  been  sufiicient  to 
have  repressed  and  bound  the  hand  of  aconspiratoTy 
if  he  had  not  been  discovered.  Lastly,  see  a  queen* 
that  when  her  realm  was  to  have  been  invaded  by 
an  army,  the  preparation  whereof  was  like  the 
travel  of  an  elephant,  the  provisions  were  infinite* 
the  setting  forth  whereof  was  the  terror  and  won- 
der of  Europe ;  it  was  not  seen  that  her  cheer,  her 
fashion,  her  ordinary  manner  was  any  thing  alter- 
ed :  not  a  cloud  of  that  storm  did  appear  in  that 
countenance  wherein  peace  doth  ever  shine ;  but 
with  excellent  assurance,  and  advised  security* 
she  inspired  her  council,  animated  her  nobility* 
redoubled  the  courage  of  her  people,  still  having 
this  noble  apprehension,  not  only  that  she  would 
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eommnnicate  her  fortune  with  them,  but  that  it 
was  she  that  would  protect  them^  and  not  they 
her :  which  she  testified  by  no  less  demonstration 
dian  her  presence  in  camp.  Therefore,  that 
magnanimity  that  neither  feareth  greatness  of 
alteration,  nor  the  riews  of  conspirators,  nor  the 
power  of  enemy,  is  more  than  heroical. 

For  contempt  of  profit,  consider  her  ofiers,  con- 
sider her  purchases.  She  hath  reigned  in  a  most 
populous  and  wealthy  peace,  her  people  greatly 
multiplied,  wealthily  appointed,  and  singularly 
demoted.  She  wanted  not  the  example  of  the 
powor  of  her  arms  in  the  memorable  yoyages  and 
inTasions  prosperously  made  and  achieved  by 
sundry  her  noble  progenitors.  She  had  not 
wanted  pretences,  as  well  as  of  claim  and  right, 
as  of  quarrel  and  revenge.  She  hath  reigned 
during  the  minority  of  some  of  her  neighbour 
princes,  and  during  the  factions  and  divisions  of 
their  people  upon  deep  and  irreconcilable  quar- 
rels, and  during  the  embracing  greatness  of  some 
one  that  hath  made  himself  so  weak  through  too 
much  burden,  as  others  are  through  decay  of 
strength;  and  yet  see  her  sitting,  as  it  were, 
within  the  compass  of  her  sands.  Scotland,  that 
doth,  as  it  were,  eclipse  her  island ;  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  which,  for 
wealth,  commodity  of  traffic,  affection  to  our 
nation,  were  most  meet  to  be  annexed  to  this 
crown;  she  left  the  possession  of  the  one,  and 
refused  the  sovereign^  of  the  other :  so  that  not- 
withstanding the  greatness  of  her  means,  the 
justness  of  her  pretences,  and  the  rareness  of  her 
opportunity,  she  hath  continued  her  first  mind, 
she  hath  made  the  possessions  which  she  received 
the  limits  of  her  dominions,  and  the  world  the 
limits  of  her  name,  by  a  peace  that  hath  stained 
all  victories. 

For  her  merits,  who  doth  not  acknowledge, 
that  she  hath  been  as  a  star  of  most  fortunate 
infiuence  upon  the  agre  wherein  she  hath  shined  ? 
SItall  we  speak  of  merit  of  clemency  ?  or  merit  of 
beneficence  1  Where  shall  a  man  take  the  most 
proper  and  natural  trial  of  her  royal  clemency  ? 
Will  it  best  appear  in  the  injuries  that  were  done 
unto  her  before  she  attained  the  crown  ?  or  after 
she  is  seated  in  her  throne  1  or  that  the  common- 
wealth is  incorporated  in  her  person?  Then 
clemency  is  drawn  in  question,  as  a  dangerous 
encounter  of  justice  and  policy.  And,  therefore, 
who  did  ever  note,  that  she  did  relent,  after  that 
she  was  established  in  her  kingdom,  of  the 
wrongs  done  unto  her  former  estate  t  Who  doth 
not  remember  how  she  did  revenge  the  rigour  and 
rudeness  of  her  jailor  by  a  word,  and  that  no  bitter 
but  salt,  and  such  as  showed  rather  the  excel- 
lency of  her  wit  than  any  impression  of  her 
wrong  ?  Yea,  and  further,  is  it  not  so  manifest, 
that  since  her  reign,  notwithstanding  the  princi- 
ple that  princes  should  not  neglect,  ««That  the 
commonwealth's  wrong  is   included  in   them- 


selves;^ yet,  when  it  is  question  of  drawing  the* 
sword,  there  is  ever  a  conflict  between  the  justice 
of  her  place,  joined  with  the  necessity  of  her  state 
and  her  royal  clemency,  which  as  a  sovermgn  and 
precious  balm  continually  distilleth  from  her  fur 
hands,  and  falleth  into  the  wounds  of  many  that 
have  incurred  the  offence  of  her  law. 

Now,  for  her  beneficence,  what  kind  of  persons 
have  breathed  during  her  most  happy  reign,  but 
have  had  the  benefit  of  her  virtues  conveyed  unto 
them  ?  Take  a  view,  and  consider  whether  they 
have  not  extended  to  subjects,  to  neighbours,  to  re- 
mote strangers,  yea,  to  her  greatest  enemies.  For 
her  subjects,  where  shall  we  begin  in  such  a  mass 
of  benefits  as  presenteth  itself  to  remembrance  t 
Shall  we  speak  of  the  purging  away  of  the  dross  of 
religion,  the  heavenly  treasure;  or  that  of  money, 
the  earthly  treasure  1  The  greater  was  touched 
before,  and  the  latter  deserveth  not  to  be  forgotten. 
For  who  believeth  not,  that  knoweth  any  thing  in 
matter  of  estate,  of  the  great  absurdities  and  fruida 
that  arise  of  divorcing  the  legal  estimation  of 
moneys  from  the  general,  and,  as  I  may  tenn  it, 
natural  estimation  of  metals,  and  again  of  the 
uncertainty  and  wavering  values  of  coins,  a  very 
laybrinth  of  cousenages  and  abuse,  yet  such  as 
great  princes  have  made  their  profit  of  towards 
dieir  own  people.  Pass  on  from  the  mint  to  the 
revenue  and  receipts:  there  shall  you  find  no 
raising  of  rents,  notwidistanding  the  alteration  of 
prices  and  the  usage  of  the  times ;  but  the  over 
value,  besides  a  reasonable  fine  left  for  the  relief 
of  tenants  and  the  reward  of  servants ;  no  r^ing 
of  customs,  notwithstanding  her  continual  charges 
of  setting  to  the  sea ;  no  extremity  taken  of  for- 
feiture and  penal  laws,  means  used  by  some  kings 
for  the  gathering  of  great  treasures.  A  few  for- 
feitures, indeed,  not  taken  to  her  own  purse,  but 
set  over  to  some  others  for  the  trial  only,  whether 
gain  could  bring  those  laws  to  be  well  executed, 
which  the  ministers  of  justice  did  neglect.  But 
after  it  was  found,  that  only  compassions  were 
used,  and  the  law  never  the  nearer  the  execution, 
the  course  was  straight  suppressed  and  discon- 
tinued. Yea,  there  have  been  made  laws  more 
than  one  in  her  time  for  the  restraint  of  the  vexa- 
tion of  informers  and  promoters :  nay,  a  course- 
taken  by  her  own  direction  for  the  repealing  of 
all  heavy  and  snared  laws,  if  it  had  not  been 
crossed  by  those  to  whom  the  benefit  should  have 
redounded.  There  shall  you  find,  no  new  taxes, 
impositions,  nor  devices ;  but  the  benevolence  of 
the  subject  freely  offered  by  assent  of  parliament, 
according  to  the  ancient  rates,  fnd  with  great 
moderation  in  assessment ;  and  not  so  only,  but 
some  new  forms  of  contribution  offered  likewise 
by  the  subject  in  parliament ;  and  the  demonstra- 
tion of  their  devotion  only  accepted,  but  the  thing 
never  put  in  ure.  There  shall  you  find  loans,  bat 
honourably  answered  and  paid,  as  it  were  the  con- 
tract of  a  private  man.    To  conclude,  there  shall 
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yon  find  moneys  levied  upon  failts  of  lands,  alien- 
ation, though  not  of  the  ancient  patrimony,  yet 
of  the  rich  and  commodious  pnrehases  and  perqui- 
sites of  the  crown  only,  because  she  will  not  be 
grievous  and  burdensome  to  the  people.  This 
treasure,  so  innocently  levied,  so  honourably 
gathered  and  raised,  with  such  tenderness  to  the 
subject,  without  any  baseness  or  dryness  at  all, 
how  hath  it  been  expended  and  employed  t 
Wh3re  be  the  wasteful  buildings,  and  the  exorbi- 
tant and  prodigal  donatives,  the  sumptuous  dissi- 
pations in  pleasures,  and  vain  ostentations  which 
we  find  have  exhausted  &e  coffers  of  so  many 
kings!  It  is  the  honour  of  her  house,  the  roysd 
remunerating  of  her  servants,  the  preservation  of 
her  people  and  state,  the  protection  of  her  sup- 
pliants and  allies,  the  encounter,  breaking,  and 
defeating  the  enemies  of  her  realm,  that  hath  been 
the  only  pores  and  pipes  whereby  the  treasure 
hath  issued.  Halh  it  been  the  sinews  of  a  blessed 
and  prosperous  peace  t  Hath  she  bought  her 
peace  1  Hath  she  lent  the  King  of  Spain  money 
upon  some  cavillation  not  to  be  repeated,  and  so 
bought  his  favour!  And  hath  she  given  large 
pensions  to  corrupt  his  coancilt  No,  but  she 
hath  used  the  most  honourable  diversion  of  trou- 
bles that  can  be  in  the  world.  She  hath  kept  the 
fire  from  her  own  walls  by  seeking  to  quench  it  in 
her  neighbours.  That  poor  brand  of  the  state  of 
Burgundy,  and  that  other  of  the  crown  of  France 
that  remaineth,  had  been  in  ashes  but  for  the 
ready  fountain  of  her  continual  benignity.  For 
the  honour  of  her  house  it  is  well  known,  that 
almost  the  universal  manners  of  the  times  doth 
incline  to  a  certain  parsimony  and  dryness  in  that 
kind  of  expense;  yet  she  retaineth  the  ancient 
magnificence,  the  allowance  as  full,  the  charge 
greater  than  in  time  of  her  father,  or  any  king 
before;  the  books  appear,  the  computation  will 
not  flatter.  And  for  the  remunerating  and  reward- 
ing of  her  servants,  and  the  attendance  of  the 
court,  let  a  man  cast  and  sum  up  all  the  books  of 
gifU,  fee-farms,  leases,  and  custodies  that  have 
passed  her  bountiful  hands.  Let  him  consider, 
again,  what  a  number  of  commodious  and  gainful 
ofiices,  heretofore  bestowed  upon  men  of  other 
education  and  profession,  have  been  withdrawn 
and  conferred  upon  her  court.  Let  him  remem- 
ber what  a  number  of  other  gifts,  disguised  by 
other  names,  but,  in  effect,  as  good  as  money 
firiven  out  of  her  coffers,  have  been  granted  by 
ner;  and  he  will  conclude,  that  her  royal  mind  is 
far  above  her  means.  The  other  benefits  of  her 
politic,  clement,  and  gracious  government  towards 
ihe  subjects  are  without  number;  the  state  of 
justice  good,  notwithstanding  the  great  subtility 
and  humorous  affections  of  these  times;  the 
security  of  peace  greater  than  can  be  described 
by  that  verse ; 

*<Tatai  bM  etenlm  nira  pertmbalmt : 
Nntrit  run  Caraf,  tlmaqao  Fftutitaaw** 


Or  that  other, 

**  Condi!  quiBque  diem  collibui  in  f  uia." 

The  opulency  of  the  peace  such  as,  if  you  have 
respect,  to  tidce  one  sign  for  many,  to  the  number 
of  £ur  houses  that  have  been  built  since  her 
reign,  as  Augustus  said, '« that  he  had  reoMved* 
the  city  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble;"  so  she 
may  say,  she  received  it  a  realm  of  cottages,  and 
hath  made  it  a  realm  of  palaces:  the  state  of 
traffic  great  and  rich:  the  customs,  notwith* 
standing  these  wars  and  interruptions,  not  fallen : 
many  profitable  trades,  many  honourable  disco- 
veries :  and,  lastly,  to  make  an  end  where  no  end 
is,  the  shipping  of  this  realm  so  advanced  and 
made  so  mighty  and  potent,  as  this  island  i» 
become,  as  the  natural  site  thereof  deserved,  the 
lady  of  the  sea ;  a  point  of  so  hi^  consequence, 
as  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  commandment 
of  the  sea  is  an  abridgment  or  a  quintessence 
of  a  universal  monarchy. 

This  and  much  more  hath  she  merited  ^of  her 
subjects :  now  to  set  forth  the  merit  of  her  neigh- 
bours and  the  states  about  her.  It  seemeth  the 
things  have  made  themselves  purveyors  of  con- 
tinual, new,  and  noble  occasions  for  her  to  show 
them  benignity,  and  that  the  fires  of  troubles 
abroad  have  been  ordained  te  be  as  lights  and 
tapers  to  make  her  virtue  and  magnanimity  more 
apparent.  For  when  that  one,  stranger  bom,  the 
fiinjly  of  Guise,  being  as  a  hasty  weed  sprung 
up  in  a  night,  had  spread  itself  to  a  greatness, 
not  civil  but  seditious;  a  greatness,  not  of 
encounter  of  the  ancient  nobility,  not  of  pre- 
eminency  in  the  favour  of  kings,  and  not  remiss 
of  affairs  from  kings ;  but  a  greatness  of  innova- 
tion in  state,  of  usurpations  of  authority,  of 
affecting  of  crowns ;  and  that  accordingly,  under 
colour  of  consanguinity  and  religion,  Uiey  had 
brought  French  forces  into  Scotland,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  king  and  queen  being  within  their 
usurped  tutele ;  and  that  the  ancient  nobility  %f 
this  realm,  seeing  the  imminent  danger  of  re- 
ducing that  kingdom  under  the  tyranny  of  fo- 
reigners and  their  faction,  had,  according  to  the 
good  intelligence  betwixt  the  two  crowns,  prayed 
her  neighbouriy  succours:  she  undertook  the 
action,  expelled  the  strangers,  restored  the  nobi- 
lity to  their  degree.  And,  lest  any  man  should 
think  her  intent  was  to  unnestle  ill  neighbours, 
and  not  to  aid  good  neighbours,  or  that  she  was 
readier  to  restore  what  was  invaded  by  others 
dian  to  render  what  was  in  her  own  hands ;  see 
if  the  time  provided  not  a  new  occasion  after- 
wards, when,  through  their  own  divisions,  without 
the  intennise  of  strangers,  her  forces  were  again 
sought  and  required;  she  forsook  them  not, 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  be  possessed  of  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  the  principal  strength  of  that 
kbgdom,  with  peace,  incontinently,  without 
ounctations  or  cavillations,  the  preambles  of  a 
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^waTeriog  faith,  the  rendered  with  all  honoor  and 
Moaritj;  and  hie  peraon  to  safe  and  faithful 
hands;  and  so  ever  after  daring  his  minority 
«»tinoed  his  prineipal  guardian  and  protector. 
In  the  time  and  between  the  two  occasions  of 
Scotland,  when  the  same  fustion  of  Goise, 
eoTered  still  with  pretence  of  religion,  and 
strengthened  by  the  desire  of  retaining  goyern« 
ment  in  the  qaeen-mother  of  France,  had  raised 
and  moYed  civil  ware  in  that  kingdom,  only  to 
extirpate  the  ancient  nobility,  by  shocking  them 
one  against  another,  and  to  waste  that  realm  as 
a  candle  which  is  lighted  at  both  ends :  and  that 
those  of  the  religion,  being  near  of  the  blood- 
foyal,  and  otherwise  of  the  greatest  house  in 
France,  and  great  officera  of  the  crown,  opposed 
themselves  only  against  their  insolency,  and  to 
their  supports  called  in  her  aid,  giving  unto  them 
Newhaven  for  a  place  of  security :  see  with  what 
alacrity,  in  tender  regard  towards  the  fortune  of 
that  young  king,  whose  name  was  used  to  the 
snppliants  of  his  strength,  she  embraced  the 
enterprise;  and  by  their  support  and  reputation 
the  same  party  suddenly  made  great  proceedings, 
and  in  conclusion  made  their  peace  as  they  would 
themselves :  and  although  they  joined  themselves 
against  her,  and  performed  the  parts  rather  of 
good  patriots  than  of  good  confederates,  and  that 
after  great  demonstration  of  valour  in  her  auh- 
jects.  For,  as  the  French  will  to  this  day  report, 
especially  by  the  great  mortality  by  the  hand  of 
God,  and  the  rather  because  it  is  known  she  did 
never  much  affect  the  holding  of  that  town  to  her 
own  use ;  it  was  left,  and  her  forees  withdrawn, 
yet  did  that  nothing  diminish  her  merit  of  the 
crown,  and  namely  of  that  party  who  recovered 
by  it  such  strength,  as  by  that  and  no  other  thing 
they  subsisted  long  after:  and  lest  that  any 
should  sinisterly  and  maliciously  interpret  that 
she  did  nourish  those  divisions;  who  knoweth 
not  what  faithful  advice,  continual  and  earnest 
s^icitation  she  used  by  her  ambassadore  and 
ministen  to  the  French  kings  successively,  and  to 
their  mother,  to  move  them  to  keep  their  edicts  of 
pacification,  to  retain  their  own  authority  and 
greatness  by  the  union  of  her  subjects!  Which 
oonnsel,  if  it  had  been  as  happily  followed,  as  it 
was  prudently  and  sincerely  given,  France  at  this 
day  had  been  a  most  flourishing  kingdom,  which 
now  is  a  theatre  of  misery.  And  now,  at  last,  when 
the  said  house  of  Guise,  being  one  of  the  whips 
of  God,  whereof  themselves  are  but  the  cords,  and 
Spain  the  stock,  had  by  their  infinite  aspiring 
practices  wrought  the  miracles  of  states,  to  make  a 
king  in  possession  long  established  to  play  again 
for  his  crown,  without  any  title  of  a  competitor, 
without  any  inva»iort  of  a  foreign  enemy,  yea, 
without  any  combinstion  in  substance  of  a  blood- 
royal  or  nobility ;  hut  only  by  furring  in  audacious 
pereons  into  sundry  governments,  and  by  making 
thepopulace  of  towns  drunk  with  seditious  preach- 


effS'  and  that  King  Henry  die  Third,  stwakedtTf 
those  pressing  dangers,  was  compelled  to  ezeente 
the  Duke  of  Geise  without  oeramony ;  and  yat 
nev«r^eless  found  the  despair  of  so  many  persons 
embarked  and  engaged  in  that  conspiracy,  so  vio- 
lent, as  the  flame  thereby  was  little  assnaged ;  as 
that  he  was  inforeed  to  implore  her  aids  and  suo> 
coura.  Consider  how  benign  care  and  good  ooi^ 
respondenoe  she  gave  to  the  distressed  requests  of 
that  king;  and  he  soon  afler  being,  by  the  sacri- 
legious hand  of  a  wretched  jacobin  lifted  up  against 
the  sacred  penon  of  his  natural  sovereign,  taken 
away,  not  wherein  the  criminous  blood  of  Guise, 
but  the  innocent  blood  which  he  hath  often  spUled 
by  instigation  of  him  and  his  house  was  revenged, 
and  that  this  worthy  gentleman  who  reignetfa 
come  to  the  crown ;  it  will  not  be  forgotten  by  so 
grateful  a  king,  nor  by  so  observing  an  age,  how 
ready,  how  opportune  and  reasonable,  how  royal 
and  sufficient  her  sucooura  were,  whereby  she 
enlarged  him  at  that  time,  and  preferred  him  to 
his  better  fortune :  and  ever  since  in  those  tedi- 
ous ware,  wherein  be  hath  to  do  with  a  hydra,  or 
a  monster  with  many  heads,  she  hath  supported 
him  with  treasure,  with  forces,  and  wiih  employ* 
ment  of  one  that  she  favoureth  most.  What  shaJl 
I  speak  of  the  offering  of  Don  Anthony  to  his 
fortune;  a  devoted  Catholic,  only  commended 
unto  her  by  his  oppressed  state  1  What  shall  I 
say  of  the  great  storm  of  a  mighty  invasion,  not 
of  preparation,  but  in  act,  by  the  Turk  upon  the 
King  of  Poland,  lately  dissipated  only  by  the 
beams  of  her  reputation :  which  with  the  Grand 
Signor  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  states  of 
Europe  put  together  t  But  let  me  rest  upon  the 
honourable  and  continual  aid  and  relief  she  hath 
gotten  to  the  distressed  and  desolate- people  of  the 
Low  Countries ;  a  people  recommended  unto  her  by 
ancient  confederacy  and  daily  intercourse,  by  their 
cause  so  innocent,  and  their  fortune  so  laments 
ble.  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  to  keep  the  con- 
formity cf  her  own  proceeding  never  stained  with 
the  least  note  of  ambition  or  malice,  she  refused 
the  sovereignty  of  divers  of  those  goodly  pro- 
vinces offered  unto  her  with  great  instance,  to  have 
been  accepted  with  great  contentment  both  of  her 
own  people  and  othere,  and  justly  to  be  derived 
either  in  respect  of  the  hostility  of  Spain,  or  in 
respect  of  the  conditions,  liberties,  and  privileges 
of  those  subjects,  and  without  charge,  danger, 
and  offence  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  his  partisans. 
She  hath  taken  upon  her  their  defence  and  pro- 
tection, without  any  further  avail  or  profit  unto 
herself,  than  the  honour  and  merit  of  her  benig* 
nity  to  the  people,  that  hath  been  pureued  by  their 
natural  king  only  upon  passion  and  wrath,  in 
such  sort  that  he  doth  consume  his  means  upon 
revenge.  And,  having  to  verify  that  which  I  said, 
that  her  merits  have  extended  to  her  greatest  ene- 
mies ;  let  it  be  remembered  what  hath  passed  in 
that  matter  between  the  King  of  Spain  and  hen 
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latm  in  tke  beginninf  of  the  troablee  there,  she 
gmte  and  inpmrted  to  htm  faithful  and  friendly 
BdTioe  tooehing  the  ooaiae  that  wae  to  be  taken 
for  qotetinf  and  appeasing  of  them.  Then  she 
interposed  herself  to  most  jost  and  reasonable 
eapitulatiottB,  wherein  always  shoald  hsTe  been 
preserred  nnto  him  as  ample  interest,  jurisdiction, 
and  superiority  in  those  countries  as  he  in  right 
could  claim,  or  a  prince  well-minded  would  seek 
to  have :  and,  which  is  the  greatest  point,  she  did 
by  her  advice,  credit,  and  policy,  and  all  good 
means,  interrupt  and  appeach,  that  the  same  peo- 
ple by  despair  should  not  utteriy  alien  and  distract 
themselves  from  the  obedience  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  cast  themselves  into  the  arms  of  a 
stranger :  insomuch,  that  it  is  most  true,  that  she 
did  ever  persuade  the  Duke  of  Anjou  from  that 
action,  jnotwithstanding  the  affection  she  bore  to 
that  duke,  and  the  obstinacy  which  she  saw  daily 
growing  in  the  King  of  Spain.  I^astly,  to  touch 
the  migrhty  general  merit  of  this  queen,  bear  in 
mind,  that  her  benignity  and  beneficence  hath 
been  as  large  as  the  oppression  and  ambition  of 
Spain.  For,  to  begin  with  the  church  of  Rome, 
that  pretended  apostolic  see  is  become  but  a  dona^ 
tive  cell  of  the  King  of  Spain ;  the  vicar  of  Christ 
is  become  the  King  of  Spain's  chaplain ;  he  part- 
eth  the  coming  in  of  the  new  pope,  for  the  treasure 
of  the  old :  he  was  wont  to  exclude  but  some  two 
or  three  cardinals,  and  to  leave  the  election  of  the 
rest ;  but  now  he  doth  include,  and  present  direct* 
ly  some  small  number,  all  incapable  and  incom- 
patible with  the  conclave,  put  in  only  for  colour, 
except  one  or  two.  The  states  of  Italy,  they  be 
like  little  quillets  of  freehold,  being  intermixed  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  honour  or  lordship :  France 
is  turned  upside  down,  the  subject  against  the 
king,  cut  and  mangled  infinitely,  a  country  of 
Rodamonis  and  Roytelets,  farmers  of  the  ways: 
Portugal  usurped  by  no  other  title  than  strength 
and  vicinity:  the  Low  Countries  warred  upon,  be- 
^couse  he  seeketh,  not  to  possess  them,  for  they 
were  possessed  by  him  before,  but  to  plant  there 
an  absolute  and  martial  government,  and  to  sup- 
press their  liberties :  the  like  at  this  day  attempted 
upon  Arragon:  the  poor  Indies,  whereas  the 
Christian  religion  generally  brought  enfranchise- 
ment of  slaves  in  all  pi  ices  where  it  came,  in  a 
^contrary  course  are  brought  from  freemen  to  be 
slaves,  and  slaves  of  most  miserable  condition  : 
sundry  trains  and  practices  of  this  king's  ambi- 
tion in  Germany,  Denmark,  Scotland,  the  east 
towns,  are  not  unknown.  Then  it  is  her  govern- 
ment, an  I  her  government  alone,  that  hath  been 
the  sconce  fort  of  all  Europe,  which  hath  lelt 
this  proud  nation  from  overninninv  all.  If  any 
state  he  yet  free  from  his  factions  ertHSted  in  the 
bowels  t'i«reof;  if  there  be  any  state  wherein  this 
faction  is  erected,  that  is  not  yet  fired  with  civil 
troubles;  if  thf^rebe  any  sutMinderhis  protection 
upon  whom  he  usurpeth  not;  if  there  beany  sub- 
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jeet  to  him  that  tajoyedi  moderate  Ubsrty,  vpoii 
whom  he  tyrannixeth  not:  let  them  all  know,  it  is 
by  the  mercy  of  this  renowned  queen,  that  strnDd- 
eth  between  them  and  their  misfortunes.  Thete 
be  some  of  the  beams  of  noble  and  radiant  mag« 
nanimity,  in  cohtempt  of  peril,  which  so  mani- 
festly, in  contempt  of  profit,  which  so  many  ad- 
mire, and  in  merit  of  the  world,  which  so  many 
include  in  themselves ;  set  forth  in  my  simpli- 
city of  speech  with  much  loss  of  lustre,  but  with 
near  approach  of  truth;  as  the  sun  b  seen  in  the 
water. 

Now  to  pass  to  the  excellences  of  her  person: 
the  view  of  them  wholly  and  not  severally,  do 
make  so  sweet  a  wonder,  as  I  fear  to  divide  ^em. 
Again,  nobility  extracted  out  of  the  royal  and 
victorious  line  of  the  kings  of  England;  yea« 
both  roses,  white  and  red,  do  as  well  flourish  in 
her  nobility  as  in  her  beauty,  as  health,  such  as 
was  like  she  should  have  that  was  brought  forth 
by  two  of  the  most  goodly  princes  of  the  world, 
in  the  strength  of  their  years,  in  the  heat  of  their 
love ;  that  hath  been  injured  neither  with  an  over- 
liberal  nor  over-curious  diet ;  that  hath  not  been 
sustained  by  an  umbratile  life  still  under  the  roof» 
but  strengthened  by  the  use  of  the  pure  and  open 
air,  that  still  retaineth  flower  and  vigour  of  youth. 
For  the  beauty  and  many  graces  of  her  presence, 
what  colours  are  fine  enough  for  such  a  portrait- 
ure! let  no  light  poet  be  used  for  such  a  descrip- 
tion, but  the  chastest  and  the  royalest: 
Of  her  gait ;  <«  Et  vera  incessu  patuit  Dea." 
Of  her  voice;  *'  Nee  vox  hominem  sonat.** 
Of  her  eye ;  •<  Et  Ictos  oculis  afflavit  honorse.** 
Of  her  colour ;  **  Indum  sanguineo  veluti  violar 
verit  ostro  Si  quis  ebur.'* 
Of  her  neck;  <^Et  rosea  cervice  refulsit.** 
Of  her  breast;  **  Vests  sinus  collects  fluentes*** 
Of  her  hair;  ««Ambrosifeque  com«  divinom 
▼ertice  odorem 
Spiravere.** 
If  this  be  presumption,  let  him  bear  the  blame 
that  owneth  the  verses.    What  shall  I  speak  of 
her  rare  qualities  of  compliment;  which  as  they 
be  excellent  in  the  things  themselves,  so  they  have 
always  besides  somewhat  of  a  queen:  and  as 
queens  use  shadows  and  veils  with  their  rich 
apparel;  methinks  in  all  her  qualities  there  is 
somewhat  that  flieth  from  ostentation,  and  yet 
inviteth  the  mind  to  contemplate  her  morel 

What  should  I  speak  of  her  excellent  gift  of 
speech,  being  a  character  of  the  greatness  of  her 
conceit,  tlie  height  of  her  degree,  and  the  sweet> 
ness  of  her  nature  ?  What  life,  what  edge  is  there 
in  those  words  and  glances  wherewith  at  pleasure 
she  can  give  a  roan  long  to  think ;  be  it  that  she 
mean  to  daunt  him,  to  encourage  him,  or  to  amaxe 
him  !  How  admirable  is  her  discourse,  whether 
it  be  in  learning,  state,  or  love  !  what  variety  of 
knowledge;  what  rareness  of  conceit;  what 
choice  of  words ;  what  grace  of  utterance !  Dotl^ 
2p2 
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it  not  appear,  lliat  though  her  wit  be  as  the  ada- 
mant of  excellences,  which  draweth  out  of  any 
book  ancient  or  new,  out  of  any  writing  or  speech, 
the  best ;  yet  she  refineth  it,  she  enrichetfa  it  far 
above  the  yalne  wherein  it  is  receiTedl  And  is 
her  speech  only  that  language  which  the  child 
leameth  with  pleasure,  and  not  those  which  the 
studious  learn  with  industry  t  Hath  she  not  at- 
tained, besides  her  rare  eloquence  in  her  own  lan- 
guage, infinitely  polished  since  her  happy  times, 
changesof  her  languages,  both  learned  and  modemi 
•0  that  she  is  able  to  negotiate  with  dirers  ambas- 
sadors in  their  own  languages ;  and  that  with  no 
disadvantage  upon  them,  who  I  think  cannot  but 
have  a  great  part  of  their  wits  distracted  from  their 
matters  in  hand  to  the  contemplation  and  admira- 
tion of  such  perfections.  What  should  I  wonder 
on  to  speak  of  the  excellences  of  her  nature,  which 
cannot  endure  to  be  looked  on  with  a  discontented 
eye:  of  the  constancy  of  her  favours,  which 
maketh  service  as  a  journey  by  land,  whereas 
the  service  of  other  princes  is  like  an  embarking 
by  sea.  For  her  royal  wisdom  and  policy  of 
government,  he  diat  shall  note  and  observe  the 
prudent  temper  she  useth  in  admitting  access ;  of 
the  one  side  maintaining  the  majesty  of  her  degree, 
and  on  the  other  side  not  prejudicing  herself  by 
looking  to  her  estate  through  too  few  windows : 
her  exquisite  judgment  in  choosing  and  finding 
good  servants,  a  point  beyond  the  former ;  her  pro- 
found discretion  in  assigning  and  appropriating 
every  of  them  to  their  aptest  employment :  her 
penetrating  sight  in  discovering  every  man's  ends 
and  drifU :  her  wonderful  art  in  keeping  servants 
in  satisfaction,  and  yet  in  appetite :  her  inventing 
wit  in  contriving  plots  and  overturns :  her  exact 
caution  in  censuring  the  propositions  of  others  for 
her  service :  her  foreseeing  events :  her  usage  of 
occasions :  he  that  shall  consider  of  these,  and 
other  things  that  may  not  well  be  touched,  as  he 
shall  never  cease  to  wonder  at  such  a  queen,  so  he 
shall  wonder  the  less,  that  in  so  dangerous  times, 
when  wits  are  so  cunning,  humours  extravagant, 
passions  so  violent,  the  corruptions  so  great,  the 
dissimulations  so  deep,  factions  so  many;  she 
hath  notwithstanding  done  such  great  things,  and 
reigned  in  felicity. 

To  speak  of  her  fortune,  that  which  I  did  reserve 
for  a  garland  of  her  honour  ;^  and  that  is,  that  she 
liveth  a  virgin,  and  hath  no  children :  so  it  is  that 
which  maketh  all  her  other  virtues  and  acts  more 
sacred,  more  august,  more  divine.  Let  them  leave 
children  that  leave  no  other  memory  in  their  times : 
*'  Bnitorum  stemitas,  soboles.''  Revolve  in  histo- 
ries the  memories  of  happy  men,  and  you  shall  not 
find  any  of  rare  felicity  but  either  he  died  child- 
less, 01  his  line  spent  soon  afler  his  death ;  or  else 
was  unfortunate  in  his  children.  Should  a  man 
have  them  to  be  slain  by  his  vassals,  as  the 
**  posthumuB*'  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  ?  or  to 
caJl  them  his  imposthumes,  as  Augustus  Cesar 


called  hist  Peruse  the  catalogue:  Comelin^i 
Sylla,  Julius  Cesar,  Flavins  Vespasianus,  2$eve» 
rus,  Conptantinus  the  Great,  and  many  more. 
*«  Generare  et  liberi,  humana :  creare  et  operari,. 
divina."  And,  therefore,  this  objection  removed,, 
let  us  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  her  felicity. 

A  mate  of  fortune  she  never  took :  only  some 
adversity  she  passed  at  the  first,  t»  give  her  a 
quicker  sense  of  the  prosperity  that  should  follow, 
and  to  make  her  more  reposed  in  the  divine  provi^ 
dence.  Well,  she  cometh  to  the  crown ;  it  was  no 
small  fortune  to  find  at  her  entrance  some  such 
servants  and  counsellors  as  she  then  found.  The 
French  king,  who  at  this  time,  by  reason  of  the 
peace  concluded  witii  Spain,  and  of  the  interest 
he  had  in  Scotiand,  might  have  proved  a  danger- 
ous neighbour :  by  how  strange  an  accident  was 
he  taken  away  !  The  King  of  Spain,  who,  if  he 
would  have  inclined  to  reduce  the  Low  Countries 
by  lenity,  considering  the  goodly  revenues  which 
he  drew  from  those  countries,  the  great  commodity 
to  annoy  her  state  from  thence,  might  have  made 
mighty  and  perilous  matches  against  her  repose ; 
putteth  on  a  resolution  not  oidy  to  use  the  means 
of  those  countries,  but  to  spend  and  consume  all 
his  other  means,  the  treasure  of  his  Indies,  and 
the  forces  of  his  ill-compacted  dominions  there  and 
upon  them.  The  Carles  that  rebelled  in  the 
north,  before  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  plot,  which, 
indeed,  was  the  strength  and  seal  of  that  conmko^ 
tion,  was  fully  ripe,  brake  forth,  and  prevented 
their  time.  The  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal, 
whom  the  King  of  Spain  would  fain  have  per- 
suaded that  it  was  a  devouter  enterprise  to  purge 
Christendom,  than  to  enlarge  it,  though  I  know 
some  think  that  he  did  artificially  nourish  him 
in  that  voyage,  is  cut  apieces  with  his  army  in 
Africa :  then  hath  the  King  of  Spain  work  cut  out 
to  make  all  things  in  readiness  during  the  old 
cardinal's  time  for  the  conquest  of  Portugal; 
whereby  his  desire  of  invading  of  England  wa» 
slackened  and  put  off  some  years,  and  by  that 
means  was  put  in  execution  at  a  time  for  some 
respects  much  more  to  his  disadvantage.  And 
the  same  invasion,  like  and  as  if  it  had  been  at- 
tempted before,  it  had  the  time  much  more  proper 
and  favourable ;  so  likewise  had  it  in  true  dis- 
course  a  better  season  afterwards :  for,  if  it  had 
been  dissolved  till  time  that  the  league  had  been 
better  confirmed  in  France ;  which  no  doubt  would 
have  been,  if  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  the 
only  man  of  worth  on  that  side,  had  lived ;  and  the- 
French  king  durst  never  have  laid  hand  upon  him, 
had  he  not  been  animated  by  the  English  victory 
against  the  Spaniards  precedent.  And  then,  if 
some  maritime  town  had  been  gotten  into  the 
hands  of  the  league,  it  had  been  a  great  surety 
and  strength  to  the  enterprise.  Tlie  popes,  to 
consider  of  them  whose  course  and  policy  it  had 
been,  knowing  her  majesty's  natural  clemency 
to  have  temporized  and  dispensed  with  the  Papistr 
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coming  to  church,  that  through  the  mask  of  their 
hypocrisy  they  might  have  been  brought  into 
places  of  goTemment  in  the  state  and  in  the 
country:  these,  contrariwise,  by  the  instigation 
of  some  fugitive  scholars  that  advised  him,  not 
that  was  best  for  the  see  of  Rome,  but  what 
agreed  best  with  their  eager  humours  and  des- 
perate states ;  discover  and  declare  themselves 
so  far  by  sending  most  seminaries,  and  taking  of 
reconcilements,  as  there  is  now  severity  of  laws 
introduced  for  the  repressing  of  that  sort,  and 
men  of  that  religion  are  become  the  suspect. 
.What  should  I  speak  of  so  many  conspiracies 
miraculously  detected  ?  the  records  show  tiie  trea- 
sons :  but  it  is  yet  hidden  in  many  of  them  how 
they  came  to  light  What  should  I  speak  of  the 
opportune  death  of  her  enemies,  and  the  wicked 
instruments  towards  her  estate  t  Don  Juan  died 
not  amiss :  Darleigh,  Duke  of  Lenox,  who  was 
nsed  as  an  instrument  to  divorce  Scotland  from 
the  amity  of  England,  died  in  no  ill  season:  a 
man  withdrawn  indeed  at  that  time  to  France ; 
but  not  without  great  help.  I  may  not  mention 
the  death  of  some  that  occur  to  mind  :  but  still, 
methinks,  they  live  that  should  live,  and  they 
die  that  should  die.  I  would  not  have  the  King 
of  Spain  die  yet ;  he  is  «« seges  gloriae :''  but 
when  he  groweth  dangerous,  or  any  other  besides 
him;  I  am  persuaded  they  will  die.  What 
should  I  speak  of  the  fortunes  of  her  armies, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  inward  peace  of  this 
nation,  were  never  more  renowned  1  What  should 
I  recount  Leith  and  Newhaven  for  the  honourable 


skirmishes  and  services  t  they  are  no  blemish  at 
all  to  the  militia  of  England. 

In  the  Low  Countries,  the  Lammas  day,  the 
retreat  of  Ghent,  the  day  of  Zutphen,  and  the  pros- 
perous progress  of  this  summer :  the  bravado  in 
Portugal,  and  the  honourable  exploits  in  the  aid 
of  the  French  king,  besides  the  memorable  voy- 
ages in  the  Indies ;  and,  lastly,  the  good  entertain- 
ment of  the  invincible  navy,  which  was  chased 
till  tbe  chasers  were  weary,  after  infinite  loss, 
without  taking  a  cock-boat,  without  firing  a  sheep- 
cot,  sailed  on  the  mercies  of  the  wind,  and  the 
discretion  of  their  adventures,  making  a  perambu- 
lation or  pilgrimage  about  the  northern  seas,  and 
ignobling  many  shores  and  points  of  land  by  ship- 
wreck ;  and  so  returned  home  with  scorn  and  dis* 
honour  much  greater  than  the  terror  and  expecta- 
tion of  their  setting  forth. 

These  virtues  and  perfections,  with  so  great 
felicity,  have  made  her  the  honour  of  her  times, 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  the  suit  and  aspiring 
of  greatest  kings  and  princes,  who  yet  durst  never 
have  aspired  unto  her,  but  as  their  minds  were 
raised  by  love« 

But  why  do  I  forget  that  words  do  extenuate 
and  embase  matters  of  so  great  weight  ?  Time  is 
her  best  commander,  which  never  brought  forth 
such  a  prince,  whose  imperial  virtues  contend  with 
the  excellency  of  her  person ;  both  virtues  contend 
with  her  fortune ;  and  both  virtue  and  fortune  con- 
tend with  her  fame. 

**  Orbit  amor,  tUnm  carmen,  cosliqiM  poplDai 
Tu  deeui  omne  tuis,  tu  deem  Ipsa  tibiV 


A  PROCLAMATION 

DBAWS 

FOR  HIS  MAJESTY'S  FIRST   COMING  IN. 

[prepared,  but  not  used.] 


Having  great  cause,  at  this  time,  to  be  moved 
with  diversity  of  affections,  we  do  in  first  place 
condole  with  all  our  loving  subjects  of  England, 
for  the  loss  of  their  so  virtuous  and  excellent 
queen ;  being  a  prince  that  we  always  found  a 
dear  sister,  yea  a  mother  to  ourself  in  many  her 
actions  and  advices.  A  prince  whom  we  hold 
and  behold  as  an  excellent  pattern  and  example 
to  imitate  in  many  her  royal  virtues  and  parts  of 
government ;  and  a  prince  whose  days  we  could 
have  wished  to  have  been  prolonged ;  we  report- 
ing ourseWes  not  only  to  the  testimony  of  our 


royal  heart,  but  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  worlds 
whether  there  ever  appeared  in  us  any  ambitious 
or  impatient  desire  to  prevent  God's  appointed 
time.  Neither  are  we  so  partial  to  our  own  ho- 
nour,  but  that  we  do  in  great  part  ascribe  this  our 
most  peaceable  and  quiet  entrance  and  coming  to 
these  our  crowns,  next  under  the  blessing  of  Al- 
mighty God,  and  our  undoubted  right,  to  the  fruit 
of  her  majesty's  peaceable  and  quiet  government, 
accustoming  the  people  to  all  loyalty  and  obedi- 
ence.  As  for  that  which  concemeth  ourselves, 
we  would  have  all  our  loving  subjects  know,  that 
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ire  do  not  take  to  maoh  gltdneM  and  cootent- 
ment  in  the  deYolTing  of  these  kia^doms  unto 
our  royal  person,  for  an/  addition  or  increase  of 
glory,  power,  or  riches,  as  in  this,  that  it  is  so 
manifest  an  evidence  unto  us,  eepecially  the  man- 
ner of  it  considered,  that  we  stand,  though  un- 
worthy, in  God's  favour,  who  hath,  put  more 
means  into  our  hands  to  reward  our  friends  and 
servants,  and  to  pardon  and  obliterate  injuries,  and 
to  comfort  and  relieve  the  hearts  and  estates*  of 
our  people  and  loving  subjects,  and  chiefly  to  ad- 
vance the  holy  religion  and  church  of  Almighty 
God,  and  to  deserve  well  of  the  Christian  com- 
monwealth. And  more  especially  we  cannot  but 
gratulate  and  rejoice  in  this  one  point,  that  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  make  us  the  fnstrument,  and,  as 
it  were,  the  corner-stone,  to  unite  tliese  two 
mighty  and  warlike  nations  of  England  and  Scot^ 
land  into  one  kingdom.  For  although  these  two 
nations  are  situated  upon  the  continent  of  one 
island,  and  ar6  undivided  either  by  seas  or  moun- 
tains, or  by  diversity  of  language;  and  although 
our  neighbour  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  France  haveT 
already  had  the  happiness  to  be  reunited  in  the 
several  members  of  those  kingdoms  forcherly  dis- 
joined; yet  in  this  island  it  appeareth  not  in  the 
records  of  any  true  history,  60,  nor  scarcely  in  the 
conceit  of  any  fabulous  narration  or  tradition,  that 
this  whole  island  of  Great  Britain  was  ever  united 
under  one  sovereign  prince  before  this  day.  W  hich, 
as  we  cannot  but  take  as  a  singular  honour  and 
favour  of  God  unto  ourselves ;  so  we  may  con- 
ceive good  hope  that  the  kingdoms  of  Christen- 
dom standing  distributed  and  counterpoised,  as 
by  this  last  union  they  now  are,  it  will  be  a  foun- 
dation of  the  universal  peace  of  all  Christian 
princes;  and  that  now  the  strife  that  shall  remain 
between  them,  shall  be  but  an  emulation  who  shall 
govern  best,  and  most  to  the  weal  and  good  of  his 
people. 

Another  great  cause  of  our  just  rejoicing  is,  the 
Assured  hope  that  we  conceive,  that  whereas  our 
kingdom  of  Ireland  hath  been  so  long  time  torn 
and  afflicted  with  the  miseries  of  wars,  the  making 
and  prosecuting  of  which  wars  hath  cost  such  an 
infinite  deal  of  blood  and  treasure  of  our  realm  of 
England  to  be  spilt  and  consumed  thereupon ;  we 
shall  be  able,  through  God*s  favour  and  assist^ 
ance,  to  put  a  speedy  and  an  honourable  end  to 
those  wars.  And  it  is  our  princely  design,  and 
full  purpose  and  resolution,  not  only  to  reduce 
that  nation  from  their  rebellion  and  revolt,  but 
also  to  reclaim  them  from  their  barbarous  manners 
to  justice  and  the  fear  of  God;  and  to  populate, 
plant,  and  make  civil  all  the  provinces  in  that 
kingdom:  which  also  being  an  action  that  not 
any  of  our  noble  progenitors.  Kings  of  England, 
hath  ever  had  the  happiness  thoroughly  to  prose- 
cute and  accomplish,  we  take  so  much  to  heart, 
as  we  are  persuaded  it  is  one  of  the  chief  causes, 


for  the  which  God  hath  brought  us  to  the  loip^ 
rial  crown  of  these  kingdoms. 

Further,  we  cannot  but  take  great  comfort  ia 
the  state  and  correspondence  which  we  now  stand 
in  of  peace  and  unity  with  all  Christian  princeSi 
and,  otherwise,  of  quietness  and  obedience  of  our 
own  people  at  home :  whereby  we  shaib  not  need 
to  expose  that  our  kingdom  of  England  to  any 
quarrel  or  war,  but  rather  have  occasion  to  pre* 
serve  them  in  peace^  and  tranquillity,  and  open- 
ness of  trade  with  all  foreign  nations. 

Ladtly,  and  principally,  we  cannot  but  take 
unspeakable  comfort  in  th^  great  and  wondeifol 
consent  and  unity,  joy  and  alacri^,  wherewith 
our  loving  subjects  of  our  kingdom  of  England 
have  received  and  acknowledged  us  their  natural 
and  lawful  king  and  governor,  according  to  our 
most  clear  and  undoubted  right,  in  so  quiet  and 
settled  manner,  as,  if  we  had  been  long  ago' 
declared  and  establii^hed  successor,  and  had  taken 
all  men's  oaths  and  homages,  greater  and  more 
perfect  unity  and  readiness  could  not  have  been. 
For,  considering  with  ourselves,  that,  notwith- 
standing difference  of  religion,  or  any  other  fao^ 
tion,  and  notwithstanding  our  absence  so  far  ott, 
and  notwithstanding  the  sparing  and  reserved 
communicating  of  one  another's  minds;  yet,  all 
our  loving  subjects  met  in  one  thought  and  voice, 
without  any  the  least  disturbance  or  interruption, 
yea,  hesitation  or  doubtfulness,  or  any  show 
thereof;  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  it  is  a  great 
work  of  God,  who  hath  an  immediate  and  extin- 
ordinary  direction  in  the  disposing  of  kingdoms 
aiMi  flows  of  people's  hearts. 

Wherefore,  after  our  most  humble  and  devout 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  by  whom  kings  reign, 
who  hath  established  us  king  and  governor  of 
these  kingdoms;  we  return  our  hearty  end  afieo- 
tionate  thanks  unto  the  lords  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral, the  knights  and  gentlemen,  the  cities  and 
towne,  and  generally  unto  our  commons,  and  all 
estates  and  degrees  of  that  our  kingdom  of  Eng^ 
land,  for  their  so  acceptable  first-fruits  of  their 
obedience  and  loyalties  oflered  and  performed  in 
our  absenoe;  much  commending  the  great  wis- 
dom, courage,  and  watchfulness  used  by  the 
peers  of  that  our  kingdom,  according  to  the  nobi- 
lity of  their  bloods  aiMi  lineages,  many  of  them 
mingled  with  the  blood  royal ;  and  therefore  in 
nature  affectionate  to  their  rightful  king;  and 
likewise  of  the  counsellors  of  the-  late  queen, 
according  to  their  gravity  and' oath,  and  the  spirit 
of  their  good  mistress,  now  a  glorious  saint  in 
heaven,  in  carrying  and  ordering  our  affairs  with 
that  fidelity,  moderation,  and  consent,  which  in 
them  hath  well  appeared:  and  also  the  great 
readiness,  concord,  and  cheerfulness  in  the  prin- 
cipal knights  and  gentlemen  of  several  counties, 
with  the  head  officers  of  great  cities,  corporations, 
and  towns :  and  do  take  knowledge  by  name  of 
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flie  leadiness  and  good  zeal  of  that  our  chiefest 
and  most  famous  city,  the  eity  of  London,  the 
ehamber  of  that  our  kingdom :  assnring  them,  that 
we  will  be  unto  that  city,  by  all  means  of  confirm- 
ing and  increasing  their  happy  and  wealthy  estate, 
not  only  a  just  end  gracious  sovereign  lord  and  king, 
but  a  special  and  bountiful  patron  and  benefactor. 
And  we,  on  oar  part,  as  well  in  remuneration 
of  all  their  loyal  and  loving  affections,  as  in  dis- 
charge of  our  princely  office,  do  promise  and 
assure  them,  that  as  all  manner  of  estates  have 
concnrred  and  consented  in  their  duty  and  zeal 
towards  us,  so  it  shall  be  our  continual  care  and 
resolution  to  preserve  and  maintain  every  several 
estate  in  a  happy  and  flourishing  condition,  with- 
out confusion  or  overgrowing  of  any  one  to  the 
prejudice,  discontentment,  or  discouragement  of 
the  rest:  and  generally  in  all  estates  we  hope 
Crod  will  strengthen  and  assist  us,  not  only  to 
extirpate  all  gross  and  notorious  abuses,  and  cor- 
raptions,  of  simonies,  briberies,  extortions,  exac- 
tions, oppressions,  vexations,  burdensome  pay- 
ments, and  overcharges,  and  the  like ;  but  further 


to  extend  onr  princely  care  to  the  supply  of  the 
very  neglects  an^  omissions  of  any  thing  thM 
may  tend  to  the  good  of  our  people.  So  that 
every  place  and  service  that  is  fit  for  the  honour 
or  good  of  the  commonwealth  shall  be  filled,  and 
no  man's  virtue  left  idle,  unemployed,  or  unre- 
warded ;  and  every  good  ordinance  and  constito- 
tion,  for  the  amendment  of  the  estate  and  times, 
be  revived  and  put  in  execution. 

In  the  mean  time,  minding  by  God's  leave,  all 
delay  set  apart,  to  comfort  and  secure  our  loving 
subjects  in  our  kingdom  of  England  by  our  per- 
sonal presence  there,  we  require  all  our  loving 
subjects  joyfully  to  expect  the  same :  and  yet  sOy 
as  we  signify  our  will  and  pleasure  to  be,  that  all 
such  ceremonies  and  preparations  as  shall  be 
made  and  used  to  do  us  honour,  or  to  express 
gratulation,  be  rather  comely  and  orderly,  than 
sumptuous  and  glorious ;  and  for  the  expressing 
of  magnificence,  that  it  be  rether  employed  and 
bestowed  upon  the  funeral  of  the  late  queen,  to 
whose  memory,  we  are  of  opinion,  too  Dineh 
honour  cannot  be  done  or  performed. 


A  DRAUGHT  OF  A  PROCLAMATION 

TOUCHING  HIS  MAJESTY'S  STYLE. 

2D0  JACOBL 
[prepared,  not  used.] 


As  it  is  a  manifest  token,  or  rather  a  substantial 
effect,  of  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  God, 
when  kingdoms  are  rent  and  divided,  which  have 
formerly  been  entire  and  united  under  one  monarch 
and  governor ;  so,  on  the  contrary  part,  when  it 
shall  please  the  Almighty,  by  whom  kings  reign 
as  his  deputies  and  lieutenants,  to  enlarge  his 
commissions  of  empire  and  sovereignty,  and  to 
commit  those  nations  to  one  king  to  govern, 
which  he  hath  formerly  committed  to  several 
kings,  it  is  an  evident  argument  of  his  great 
favour  both  upon  king  and  upon  people;  upon 
the  king,  inasmuch  as  he  may  with  comfort  con- 
ceive that  he  is  one  of  those  servants  to  whom  it 
was  said,  «<Thou  hast  been  faithful  in  the  less,  I 
will  make  thee  lord  of  more  ;*'  upon  the  people, 
because  the  greatness  of  kingdoms  and  domi- 
nions, especially  not  being  scattered,  but  adjacent 
ttud  compact,  doth  ever  bring  with  it  greater 
•ecuiity   from   outward   enemies,   and   greater 


freedom  from  inward  burdens,  unto  both  which 
people  under  petty  and  weak  estates  are  more 
exposed;  which  so  happy  fruit  of  the  union  of 
kingdoms  is  chiefly  to  be  understood,  ;when  suck 
conjunction  or  augmentation  is  not  wrought  by 
conquest  and  violence,  or  by  pact  and  submission, 
but  by  the  law  of  nature  and  hereditary  descent. 
For  in  conquest  it  is  commonly  seen  althongfa 
the  bulk  and  quantity  of  territory  be  increased, 
yet  the  strength  of  kingdoms  is  diminished,  as 
well  by  tlie  wasting  of  the  forces  of  both  parts 
in  the  conflict,  as  by  the  evil  coherence  of  the 
nation  conquering  and  conquered,  the  one  being 
apt  to  be  insolent,  and  the  other  discontent;  and 
so  both  full  of  jealousies  and  discord.  And 
where  countries  are  annexed  only  by  act  of 
estates  and  submissions,  such  submissions  are 
commonly  grounded  upon  fear,  which  is  no  good 
author  of  continuance,  besides  the  quarrels  and 
revolts  which  do  ensue  upon  conditional  and 
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aitiealate  sabjectioiis:  but  when  the  lines  of  two 
kingdoms  do  meet  in  the  person  of  one  monarch, 
as  in  a  trae  point  or  perfect  angle;  and  that  from 
marriage,  which  is  the  first  conjunction  in  human 
society,  there  shall  proceed  one  inheritor  in  blood 
to  several  kingdoms,  whereby  they  are  actually 
united  and  incorporated  under  one  head ;  it  is  the 
work  of  God  and  nature,  whereunto  the  works  of 
force  and  policy  cannot  attain;  and  it  is  that 
which  hath  not  in  itself  any  manner  of  seeds  of 
discord  or  disunion,  other  than  such  as  envy  and 
malignity  shall  sow,  and  which  groundeth  a 
union,  not  only  indissoluble,  but  also  most  com- 
fortable and  happy  amongst  the  people. 

.  We  therefore  in  all  humbleness  acknowledge, 
that  it  is  the  great  and  blessed  work  of  Almighty 
God,  that  these  two  ancient  and  mighty  realms 
of  England  and  Scotland,  which  by  nature  have 
no  true  but  an  imaginary  separation,  being  both 
situated  and  comprehended  in  one  most  famous 
and  renowned  island  of  Great  Britany,  compassed 
by  the  ocean,  without  any  mountains,  seas,  or 
other  boundaries  of  nature,  to  make  any  partition, 
wall,  or  trench,  between  them,  and  being  also 
exempted  from  the  first  curse  of  disunion,  which 
was  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  being  people 
of  a  like  constitution  of  mind  and  body,  espe- 
cially in  warlike  prowess  and  disposition :  and 
yet,  nevertheless,  have  in  so  many  ages  been 
disjoined  nnder  several  kings  and  governors,  are 
now  at  the  last,  by  right  inherent  in  the  commix- 
ture of  our  blood,  united  in  our  person  and  ge- 
neration ;  wherein  it  hath  pleased  God  to  anoint 
us  with  the  oil  of  gladness  and  gratulation  above 
our  progenitors,  kings  of  either  nation.  Neither 
can  we  sufficiently  contemplate  and  behold  the 
passages,  degrees,  and  insinuations,  whereby  it 
hath  pleased  the  eternal  God,  to  whom  all  his 
works  are  from  beginning  known  and  present,  to 
open  and  prepare  a  way  to  this  excellent  work ; 
having  first  ordained  that  both  nations  should  be 
knit  in  one  true  and  reformed  religion,  which  is 
the  perfectest  band  of  all  unity  and  union ;  and, 
secondly,  that  there  should  precede  so  long  a 
peace  continued  between  the  nations  for  so  many 
years  last  past,  whereby  all  seeds  and  sparks  of 
ancient  discord  have  been  laid  asleep,  and  grown 
to  an  obliteration  and  oblivion;  and,  lastly,  that 
ourselves,  in  the  true  measure  of  our  afl^ections, 
should  have  so  just  cause  to  embrace  both  nations 
with  equal  and  indifferent  love  and  inclination, 
inasmuch  as  our  birth  and  the  passing  of  the 
first  part  of  our  age  hath  been  in  one  nation,  and 
our  principal  seat  and  mansion,  and  the  passing 
of  the  latter  part  of  our  days  is  like  to  be  in  the 
other.  Which  our  equal  and  upright  holding  of 
the  balance  between  both  nations,  being  the 
highest  point  of  all  others  in  our  distributive 
justice,  we  give  the  world  to  know,  that  we  are 
constantly  resolved  to  preserve  inviolate  agajpst 
all  emulations  and  partialities,  not  making  any 


difference  at  all  between  the  subjects  of  Mther 
nation,  in  affection,  honours,  fiivours,  gifts,  em« 
ployments,  confidences,  or  the  like;  but  only 
such  as  the  true  distinctions  of  the  persons, 
being  capable  or  not  capable,  fit  or  not  fit, 
acquainted  with  affairs  or  not  acquainted  with 
affairs,  needing  our  princely  bounty  or  not  need- 
ing the  same,  approved  to  us  by  our  experience 
or  not  approved,  meriting  or  not  meriting,  and 
the  seveial  degrees  of  these  and  the  like  condi- 
tions, shall  in  right  reason  tie  us  unto,  without 
any  manner  of  regard  to  the  country  in  itself;  to 
the  end  that  they  may  well  perceive,  that  in  our 
mind  and  apprehension  they  are  all  one  and  the 
same  nation :  and  that  our  heart  is  truly  placed 
in  the  centre  of  government,  from  whence  all 
lines  to  the  circumference  are  equal  and  of  one 
space  and  distance. 

But  for  the  further  advancing  and  perfecting  of 
this  work,  we  have  taken  into  our  princely  care  and 
cogitations,  what  it  is  that  may  appertain  to  our 
own  imperial  power,  right,  and  authority:  and  what 
requireUi  votes  and  assents  of  our  parliaments  or 
estates ;  and,  again,  what  may  presently  be  done, 
and  what  must  be  left  to  further  time,  that 
our  proceedings  may  be  void  of  all  inconvenience 
and  informality ;  wherein,  by  the  example  of  Al- 
mighty God,  who  is  accustomed  to  begin  all  bia 
great  works  and  designments  by  alterations  or 
impositions  of  names,  as  the  fittest  means  to  im- 
print in  the  hearts  of  people  a  character  and  ex- 
pectation of  that  which  is  to  follow ;  we  have 
thought  good  to  withdraw  and  discontinue  the 
divided  names  of  England  and  Scotland  out  of 
our  regal  style  and  title,  and  to  use  in  place  of 
them  the  common  and  contracted  name  of  Great 
Britany :  not  upon  any  vainglory,  whereof,  we 
persuade  ourselves,  our  actions  do  sufficiently  free 
us  in  the  judgment  of  all  the  world ;  and  if  any 
such  humour  should  reign  in  us,  it  were  better 
satisfied  by  length  of  s^le  and  enumeration  of 
kingdoms :  but  only  as  a.  fit  signification  of  that 
which  is  already  done,  and  a  significant  prefigura- 
tion  of  that  which  we  further  intend.  For  as,  in 
giving  names  to  natural  persons,  it  is  used  to  im- 
pose them  in  infancy,  and  not  to  stay  till  fulness  of 
growth ;  so  it  seemed  to  us  not  unseasonable  to 
bring  in  further  use  this  name  at  the  first,  and  to 
proceed  to  the  more  substantial  points  of  the  union 
after,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  common  good  of 
both  the  realms  should  permit,  especially  con- 
sidering the  name  of  Britany  was  no  coined,  or 
new-devised,  or  affected  name  at  pleasure,  but  the 
true  and  ancient  name  which  God  and  time  hath 
imposed,  extant,  and  received  in  histories,  in 
cards,  and  in  ordinary  speech  and  writing,  where 
the  whole  island  is  meant  to  be  denominated ;  so 
as  it  is  not  accompanied  with  so  much  as  any 
strangeness  in  common  speech.  And  although 
we  never  doubted,  neither  ever  heard  that  any 
other  presumed  to  doubt,  but  that  the  form  and 
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^nor  of  oar  rogal  s^le  and  tide,  and  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  same,  did  only  and  wholly  of  mere 
4ight  appertain  to  our  snpreme  and  absolute  pre- 
rogative to  express  the  same  m  such  words  or 
•sort  as  seemed  good  to  our  royal  pleasure:  yet 
because  we  were  to  have  the  advice  and  assent  of 
our  parliament  concerning  other  points  of  the 
union,  we  were  pleased  our  said  parliament 
.should,  amongst  the  rest,  take  also  the  same  into 
their  consideration.  But  finding  by  the  grave 
opinion  of  our  judges,  who  are  the  interpreters  of 
our  laws,  that,  in  case  that  alteration  of  style 
which  seemed  to  us  but  verbal,  should  be  esta- 
<  blished  and  enacted  by  parliament,  it  might  involve 
by  implication  and  consequence,  not  only  a  more 
present  alteration,  but  also  a  further  innovation 
than  we  any  ways  intended ;  or  at  least  might  be 
subject  to  some  colourable  scruple  of  such  a 
perilous  construction :  we  rested  well  satisfied  to 
respite  the  same,  as  to  require  it  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. But  being  still  resolved  and  fixed  that  it 
nay  conduce  towards  this  happy  end  of  the  better 
uniting  of  the  nations,  we  have  thought  good  by 
the  advice  of  our  council  to  take  the  same  upon  us 
.by  our  proclamation,  being  a  course  safe  and  free 
from  any  of  the  perils  or  scruples  aforesaid.  And 
therefore  we  do  by  these  presents  publish,  pro- 
claim, and  assume  to  ourselves  from  henceforth, 
according  to  our  undoubted  right,  the  style  and 
title  of  King  of  Great  Britahy,  France,  and  Ireland, 
-and  otherwise  as  foUoweth  in  our  style  formerly 
4ised.  And  we  do  hereby  straitly  charge  and  com- 
mand our  chancellor,  and  all  such  as  have  the  custo- 
.  dy  of  any  of  our  seals ;  and  all  other  our  officers  and 


subjects  whatsoever,  to  whom  it  may  in  any  wise 
appertain,  that  firom  henceforth,  in  all  commissions, 
patents,  writs,  processes,  grants,  records,  instru- 
ments, impressions,  sermons,  and  all  othw  writ- 
ings  and  speeches  whatsoever,  wherein  our  style 
is  used  to  be  set  forth  or  recited,  that  our  said 
style,  as  is  before  by  these  presents  declared  and 
prescribed,  be  only  used,  and  no  other.  And  be- 
cause we  do  but  now  declare  that  which  in  tmdi 
was  before,  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  in  the 
computation  of  our  reign,  as  to  all  writings  or  in- 
struments hereafter  to  be  made,  the  same  com- 
putation be  taken  and  made  as  if  we  had  taken 
upon  us  the  style  aforesaid  immediately  after 
the  decease  of  our  late  dear  sister.  And  we  do 
notify  to  all  our  subjects,  that  if  any  person, 
of  what  degree  or  condition  soever  he  be,  shall 
impugn  our  said  style,  or  derogate  and  detract 
from  the  same  by  any  arguments,  speeches* 
words,  or  otherwise;  we  shall  proceed  against 
him,  as  against  an  ofiender  against  our  crown  and 
dignity,  and  a  disturber  of  the  quiet  and  peace  of 
our  kingdom,  according  to  the  utmost  severity  of 
our  laws  in  that  behalf.  Nevertheless,  our  mean- 
ing is  not,  that  where  in  any  writ,  pleading,  or 
other  record,  writing,  instrument  of  speech,  it  hatk 
been  used  for  mention  to  be  made  of  England  or^ 
the  realm  of  England,  or  any  other  word  or  words 
derived  from  the  same,  and  not  of  our  whole  and 
entire  style  and  title;  that  therein  any  alteration 
at  all  be  used  by  pretext  of  this  our  proclamation, 
which  we  intend  to  take  place  only  where  our  whole 
style  shall  be  recited,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  in  the 
other  eases  the  ancient  form  to  be  used  and  observed. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  REMAINS. 


INQUISITIONS  TOUCHING  THE  COMPOUNDING  OP  METALS. 


To  make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  iron  with 
flint,  or  other  stone.  For  if  it  can  be  incorporated 
without  over-great  charge,  or  other  incommodity, 
the  cheapness  of  the  flint  or  stone  doth  make  ^e 
compound  stuff  profitable  for  divers  uses.  The 
doubts  may  be  three  in  number. 

First,  Whether  they  will  incorporate  at  all, 
otherwise  than  to  a  body  that  will  not  hold  well 
together,  but  become  brittle  and  uneven  t 

Secondly,  Although  it  should  incorporate  well, 

'  yet  whether  the  stuff  will  not  be  so  stubborn  as  it 

will  not  work  well  with  a  hammer,  whereby  the 

-eharge  in  working  will  overthrow  the  ohe^ness 

ef  the  material  1 


Thirdly,  Whether  they  will  incorporate,  except 
the  iron  and  stone  be  first  calcined  into  powder  t 
And  if  not,  whether  the  charge  of  the  calcination 
will  not  eat  out  the  cheapness  of  the  material  1 

The  uses  are  most  probable  to  be ;  first,  for  the 
implements  of  the  kitchen;  as  spits,  ranges,  cob- 
irons,  pots,  etc.;  then  for  the  wars,  as  ordnance, 
portcullises,  grates,  chains,  etc. 

Note ;  the  finer  works  of  iron  are  not  so  proba- 
ble to  be  served  with  such  a  stuff;  as  locks, 
clocks,  small  chains,  etc.,  because  the  stuff  is  not 
like  to  be  tough  enough. 

For  the  better  use,  in  comparison  of  iron,  it  is 
like  the  stuff  will  be  fiur  lighter:  for  the  weight 
t 
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of  iron  to  flint  it  double  and  atbird  pari;  and«  ae- 
,«ond]y,  it  is  like  to  mat  not  so  eaaily,  but  to  be 
more  clean. 

The  ways  of  trial  are  two :  first,  by  the  iron  and 
stone  of  themselves,  wherein  it  must  be  inquired 
what  are  the  stones  that  do  easiliest  melt.  Se- 
condly, with  an  additament,  wherein  brimstone  is 
approved  to  help  to  the  meltiog  of  iron  or  steel. 
But  then  it  must  be  considered,  whether  the 
charge  of  the  additament  will  not  destroy  the 
profit. 

It  must  be  known  also,  what  proportion  of  the 
•tone  the  iron  will  receive  to  incorporate  well 
with  it,  and  that  with  once  melting;  for  if  either 
the  proportion  be  too  small,  or  that  it  cannot  be 
received  but  piecemeal  by  several  meltings,  the 
work  cannot  be  of  value. 

To  make  proof  of  the  incorporating  of  iron  and 
brass.  For  the  cheapness  of  the  iron  in  compa- 
rison of  the  brass,  if  the  uses  may  be  served, 
.  doth  promise  profit.  The  doubt  will  be  touching 
their  incorporating ;  for  that  it  is  approved,  that 
iron  wilLnot  incorporate,  neither  with  brass  nor 
other  metals,  of  itself,  by  simple  fire :  so  as  tho 
inquiry  must  be  upon  the  calcination,  and  the 
additament,  and  the  charge  of  them. 

The  uses  will  be  for  such  things  as  are  now 
made  of  brass,  and  mjght  be  as  well  served  by  the 
compound  stuff;  wherein  the  doubts  will  be 
^chiefiy  the  toughness,  and  of  the  beauty. 

First,  therefore,  if  brass  ordnance  could  be  made 
of  the  compound  stuff,  in  respect  of  the  cheapness 
of  the  iron,  it  would  be  of  great  use. 

The  vantage  which  brass  ordnance  hath  over 
iron,  is  chiefly,  as  I  suppose,  because  it  will  hold 
the  blow,  though  it  be  driven  far  thinner  than  the 
iron  can  be ;  whereby  it  saveth  both  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  material,  and  in  the  charge  and  com- 
modity of  mounting  and  carriage,  in  regard,  by 
reason  of  the  Uiinness,  it  beareth  much  less 
weight:  there  may  be  also  somewhat  in  being 
not  so  easily  overheated. 

Secondly,  for  the  beauty.  Those  things  wherein 
the  beauty  or  lustre  are  esteemed,  are  andirons, 
and  all  manner  of  images,  and  statues,  and  co- 
lumns, and  tombs,  and  the  like.  So  as  the  doubt 
will  be  double  for*  the  beauty ;  the  one,  whether 
the  colour  will  please  so  well,  because  it  will  not 
be  so  like  gold  as  brass  I  The  other,  whether  it 
will  polish  so  well  ?  Wherein  for  the  latter  it 
will ;  for  steel  glosses  are  mere  resplendent  than 
the  like  plates  of  brass  would  be ;  and  so  is  the 
glittering  of  a  blade.  And,  besides,  I  take  it, 
andiron  brass,  which  they  call  white  brass,  hath 
some  mixture  of  tin  to  help  the  lustre.  And,  for 
the  golden  colour,  it  may  be  by  some  small  mix- 
ture of  orpiment,  such  as  they  use  to  brass  in  the 
yellow  alchemy;  it  will  easily  recover  that  which 
the  iron  loseth.  Of  this,  the  eye  mnst  be  the  judge 
vpon  proof  made. 

But  now  for  pans^  pots,  corfews,  emmtas,  and 


the  like,  the  bean^  will  not  be  so  much  respeetedv. 
80  as  the  compoand  stuff  is  like  to  pass. 

For  the  better  uae  of  the  eompound  stuff,  it  will 
be  sweeter  and  cleaner  than  brass  alone,  which 
yieldeth  a  smell  or  soiliness;  and  therefore  may 
be  better  for  the  vessels  of  the  kitchen  and  brew- 
ing. It  will  also  be  harder  than  brass,  where 
hardness  may  be  required. 

For  the  trial,  the  doubts  will  be  two:  firet,  the 
over-weight  of  brass  towards  iron,  which  will 
make  iron  float  on  the  top  in  the  melting.  This, 
perhaps,  will  be  holpen  with  the  calaminar  stone, 
which  consenteth  so  well  with  brass,  and,  as  I 
take  it,  is  lighter  than  iron.  The  other  doubt  will 
be  the  stiffness  and  dryness  of  iron  to  mefi;  which 
must  be  holpen  either  by  moistening  the  iron,  or 
opening  it.  For  the  firet,  perhaps  some  mixture 
of  lead  will  help.  Which  is  as  much  more  liquid 
than  brass,  as  iron  is  less  liquid.  The  opening 
may  be  holpen  by  some  mixture  of  sulphur :  so 
as  the  trials  would  be  with  brass,  iron,  calaminar 
stone,  and  sulphur;  and  then,  again,  with  the 
same  composition,  and  an  addition  of  some  lead ;. 
and  in  all  this  ^e  charge  must  be  considered, 
whether  it  eat  not  out  the  profit  of  the  cheapness- 
of  iron  t 

There  be  two  proofs  to  be  made  of  incorporation 
of  metals  for  magnificence  and  delicacy.  The  one 
for  the  eye,  and  the  other  for  the  ear.  Statue- 
metal,  and  bell-metal,  and  trumpet-metal,  and 
string-metal ;  in  all  these,  though  the  mixture  of 
brass  or  copper  should  be  dearer  than  the  brass 
itself,  yet  the  pleasure  will  advance  the  price  to 
profit. 

Firet,  therefore,  for  statue-metal,  see  Pliny's 
mixtures,  which  are  almost  forgotten,  and  consider 
the  charge. 

Try,  likewise,  the  mixture  of  tin  in  large  pro- 
portion with  copper,  and  observe  the  colour  and 
beauty,  it  being  polished.  But  chiefly  let  proof 
be  made  of  the  incorporating  of  copper  or  brass 
with  glass-metal,  for  that  is  cheap,  and  is  like  to 
add  a  great  glory  and  shining. 

For  bell-metal.  Firet,  it  is  to  be  known  what 
is  the  composition  which  is  now  in  use.  Secondly, 
it  is  probable  that  it  is  the  dryness  of  the  metal 
that  doth  help  the  clearness  of  the  sound,  and  the 
moistness  that  dulleth  it;  and  therefore  the  mix- 
tures that  are  probable,  are  steel,  tin,  glas»-metal. 
For  string-metal,  or  trumpet-metal,  it  is  the 
same  reason ;  save  that  glass-metal  may  not  be 
used,  because  it  will  make  it  too  brittle;  and 
trial  may  be  made  with  mixture  of  silver,  it  being 
but  a  delicacy,  with  iron  or  brass. 

To  make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  silver  and 
tin  in  equal  quantity,  or  with  two  parts  silver  and 
one  part  tin,  and  to  observe  whether  it  be  of  equal 
beauty  and  lustre  with  pure  silver ;  and  also  whe» 
ther  it  yield  no  soiliness  more  than  sU ver  1  And, 
again,  whether  it  wil^  endure  the.  ordinary  firs 
which  belongeth  to  ohafingnlishes,  po8net8,and 
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such  other  silvor  Tessels  t  And  if  it  do  not  endure 
the  fire,  yet  whether  by  some  mixture  of  iron  it 
may  not  be  made  more  fixed  1  For  if  it  be  in 
beauty  and  all  the  uses  aforesaid  equal  to  silrer, 
it  were  a  thing  of  singular  profit  to  the  state,  and 
to  all  particular  pereons,  to  change  silver  plate  or 
vessel  into  the  compound  stuff,  being  a  kind  of 
silver  electre,  and  to  turn  the  rest  into  coin.  It 
may  be  also  questioned,  whether  the  compound 
stuff  will  receive  gilding  as  well  as  silver,  and 
with  equal  lustre  1  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
common  allay  of  silver  coin  is  brass,  which  doth 
discolour  more,  and  is  not  so  neat  as  tin. 

The  drownings  of  metals  within  other  metals, 
in  such  sort  as  they  can  never  rise  again,  is  a 
thing  of  great  profit.  For  if  a  quantity  of  silver 
can  be  so  buried  in  g^ld,  as  it  will  never  be 
reduced  again,  neither  by  fire,  nor  parting  watere, 
nor  other  ways :  and  also  that  it  serves  all  uses  as 
well  as  pure  gold,  it  is  in  effect  all  one  as  if  so 
much  silver  were  turned  into  gold;  only  the 
weight  will  discover  it ;  yet  that  taketh  off  but 
half  of  the  profit;  for  gold  is  not  fully  double 
weight  to  silver,  but  gold  is  twelve  times  price  to 
silver. 

The  burial  must  be  by  one  of  these  two  ways, 
either  by  the  smallness  of  the  proportion,  as  per- 
haps fifty  to  one,  which  will  be  but  sixpence 
gains  in  fifty  shillings ;  or  it  must  be  holpen  by 
somewhat  which  may  fix  the  silver,  never  to  be 
restored  or  vapoured  away,  when  it  is  incorpo- 
nted  into  such  a  mass  of  gold ;  for  the  less  quan- 
tity is  ever  the  harder  to  sever:  and  for  this 
purpose  iron  Lb  the  likest,  or  coppel  stuff,  upon 
which  the  fire  hath  no  power  of  consumption. 

The  making  of  gold  seemeth  a  thing  scarcely 
possible ;  because  gold  is  the  heaviest  of  metals, 
and  to  add  matter  is  impossible :  and,  again,  to 
drive  metals  into  a  narrower  room  than  their  natu- 
ral extent  beareth,  is  a  condensation  hardly  to  be 
expected.  But  to  make  silver  seemeth  more  easy, 
because  both  quicksilver  and  lead  are  weightier 
than  silver :  so  as  there  needeth  only  fixing,  and 
not  condensing.  The  degeee  unto  this,  that  is 
already  known,  is  infusing  of  quicksilver  in  a 
parchment,  or  otherwise,  in  the  midst  of  molten 
lead  when  it  cooleth ;  for  this  stupefieth  the  quick- 
silver that  it  runneth  no  more.  This  trial  is  to  be 
advanced  three  ways.  Firet,  by  iterating  the 
melting  of  the  lead,  to  see  whether  it  wUl  not 
make  the  quicksilver  harder  and  harder.  Secondly, 
to  put  realgar  hot  into  the  midst  of  the  quicksilver, 
whereby  it  may  be  condensed,  as  well  from  within 
as  without  Thirdly,  to  try  it  in  the  midst  of 
molten  iron,  or  molten  steel,  which  is  a  body  more 
likely  to  fix  the  quicksilver  than  lead.  It  may  be 
also  tried,  by  incorporating  powder  of  steel,  or 
coppel  dust,  by  pouncing,  into  the  quicksilver, 
-and  so  to  proccNdd  to  the  stupefying. 

Upon  glass  foui  things  wonld  be  put  in  pro3f. 

YoL.  11.—^ 


The  first,  means  to  make  the  glass  more  crystal- 
line. The  second,  to  make  it  more  strong  for 
falls,  and  for  fire,  though  it  come  not  to  the  de- 
gree to  be  malleable.  The  third,  to  make  it 
coloured  by  tinctures,  comparable  to  or  exceeding 
precious  stones.  The  fourth,  to  make  a  compound 
body  of  glass  and  galletyle ;  that  is,  to  have  the 
colour  milky  like  a  chalcedon,  being  a  stuff  be- 
tween a  porcelane  and  a  glass. 

For  the  firat,  it  is  good  firet  to  know  exactly 
the  several  materials  whereof  the  glass  in  use  is 
made ;  window-glass,  Normandy  and  Burgundy, 
ale-house  glass,  English  drinking-glass :  and 
then  thereupon  to  consider  what  the  reason  is  of 
the  coareeness  or  clearness ;  and  from  thence  to 
rise  to  a  consideration  how  to  make  some  addita- 
ments  to  the  coarser  materials,  to  raise  them  to 
the  whiteness  and  crystalline  splendour  of  the 
finest 

'  For  the  second,  we  see  pebbles,  and  some  other 
stones,  will  cut  as  fine  as  crystal,  which,  if  they 
will  melt,  may  be  a  mixture  for  glass,  and  may 
make  it  more  tough  and  more  crystalline.  Besides^ 
we  see  metals  will  vitrify;  and  perhaps  some 
portion  of  the  glass  of  metal  vitrified,  mixed  in 
the  pot  of  ordinary  glass-metal,  will  make  the 
whole  mass  more  tough. 

For  the  third,  it  were  good  to  have  of  coloured 
window-glass,  such  as  is  coloured  in  the  pot,  and 
not  by  colours 

It  is  to  be  known  of  what  stuff  galletyle  is 
made,  and  how  the  coloura  in  it  are  varied ;  and 
thereupon  to  consider  how  to  make  the  mixture  of 
glass-metal  and  them,  whereof  I  have  seen  tha 
example. 

Inquire  what  be  the  stones  that  doeasiliest  melt 
Of  them  take  half  a  pound,  and  of  iron  a  pound 
and  half,  and  an  ounce  of  brimstone,  and  see 
whether  they  will  incorporate,  being  whole,  with 
a  strong  fire.  If  not,  try  the  same  quantities  cal- 
cined :  and  if  they  will  incorporate,  make  a  plate 
of  them,  and  burnish  it  as  they  do  iron. 

Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  brass,  and  half  a 
pound  of  iron;  two  ounces  of  the  calaminar 
stone,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  brimstone,  an  ounce 
of  lead ;  calcine  them,  and  see  what  body  they 
make;  and  if  they  incorporate,  make  a  plate  of  it 
burnished. 

Take  of  copper  an  ounce  and  a  half,  of  tin  an 
ounce,  and  melt  them  together,  and  make  a  plate 
of  them  burnished. 

Take  of  copper  an  ounce  and  a  half,  of  tin  an 
ounce,  of  glass-metal  half  an  ounce ;  stir  them 
well  in  the  boiling,  and  if  they  incorporate,  make 
a  plate  of  them  burnished. 

Take  of  copper  a  pound  and  a  half,  tin  foor 
ounces,  brass  two  ounces ;  make  a  plate  of  diem 
burnished. 

Take  of  silver  two  ounces,  tin  half  an  oonee; 
make  a  little  say-cup  of  it,  and  bnmish  it 
8Q 
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To  inquire  of  die  materblB  of  erery  of  tke  kind 
rfgifloeo,  coaner  and  finer,  and  of  the  proportions. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  glaM-metal,  of  atone 
eakstned,  and  bring  a  pattern. 

Take  an  ounce  of  vitrified  metal,  and  a  pound 


of  ordinary  glaflMnetal,  and  aee^  wliettier  dMy^ 
will  incorporate,  and  bring  a  pattern. 

Bring  examples  of  all  coloured  glasses,  and 
learn  the  Ingredients  whereby  they  are  cdoued* 

Inquire  of  the  substance  of  galletyle. 


ARTICLES    OF   QUESTIONS 

TOUOHIHS 

MINERALS. 

THE  LORD  BACOrrS  QUESTIONS,  WITH  DR.  MEVEREL'S  SOLUTIONS. 


Ostteeming  tie  eompoumUng^  ineorp&nUng^  or 
umon  cf  metak  or  minerab.  Whuh  mbfeet  U 
tkejktt  letter  if  kU  Lord^'i  Alphabet. 

With  what  metals  gold  will  incorporate  by  aim* 
pie  colliquefaotion,  and  with  what  noti  And  in 
what  quantity  it  will  incorporate;  and  what  kind 
of  body  the  compound  makes  1 

Gold  witii  silTer,  which  was  the  ancient  «*  eleo- 
tmm:"  gold  with  quicksilver:  gold  with  lead: 
gold  with  copper:  gold  with  brass:  gold  with 
iron :  gold  with  tin. 

So  likewise  of  silver :  silver  with  quicksilver : 
silver  with  lead :  silver  with  copper :  silver  with 
brass:  silver  with  iron:  ^'Plinias  secund.  lib. 
xzxiii.  9.  Miscait  denario  triumvir  Antonios  fer- 
rum,"  silver  with  tin. 

So  likewise  of  quicksilver:  quicksilver  with 
lead :  quicksilver  with  copper :  quicksilver  with 
brass :  quicksilver  with  iron :  quicksilver  witlrtin. 

So  of  lead :  lead  with  copper :  lead  with  brass : 
lead  with  iron :  lead  with  tin.  «*  Plin.  zxxiv.  9.*' 

So  of  copper :  copper  with  brass :  copper  with 
iron :  copper  with  tin. 

So  of  brass :  brass  with  iron:  brass  with  tin. 

So  of  iron:  iron  with  tin. 

What  be  the  compound  metals  that  are  common 
and  known  t  And  what  are  the  proportions  of 
their  mixtures  1    As, 

Latten  of  brass,  and  the  calaminar  stone. 

Pewter  of  tin  and  lead. 

Bell-metal  of  etc  and  the  counterfeit  plate, 
which  they  call  alchemy. 

The  decomposites  of  three  metals  or  more,  are 
too  long  to  inquire  of,  except  there  be  some  com- 
positions of  them  already  observed. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  whether  any  two 
metals,  which  will  not  mingle  of  themselves,  will 
mingle  with  the  help  of  another ;  and  what. 

What  compounds  will  be  made  of  metal  with 
•tone  and  other  fossils ;  as  latten  is  made  with 


brass  and  the  calaminar  stone ;  as  all  the  metals' 
incorporate  with  vitriol ;  all  with  iron  powdered ;. 
all  with  flint,  etc. 

Some  few  of  these  would  be  inquired  of,  to  dis- 
close the  nature  of  the  rest 

Whether  metals  or  other  fossils  will  incorpo- 
rate with  molten  glass,  and  what  body  it  makes  t 

The  quality  in  the  mixture  would  be  well 
considered ;  for  some  small  quantity  perhaps  will 
incorporate,  as  in  the  allays  of  gold  and  silver 
coin. 

Upon  the  compound  body,  three  things  are 
chiefly  to  be  observed:  the  colour;  the  firagility 
or  pliantness ;  the  volatility  or  fixation,  compareu 
with  the  simple  bodies. 

For  present  use  or  profit,  this  is  the  rule :  con- 
sider the  price  of  the  two  simple  bodies;  consider 
again  the  dignity  of  the  one  above  the  other  in 
use ;  then  see  if  you  can  make  a  compound,  that 
will  save  more  in  price,  than  it  will  lose  in  dig- 
nity of  the  use. 

As  for  example ;  consider  the  price  of  brass 
ordnance ;  consider  again  the  price  of  iron  ord- 
nance, and  then  consider  whether  Ae  brass  ord- 
nance doth  excel  the  iron  ordnance  in  use ;  then 
if  you  can  make  a  compound  of  brass  and  iron 
that  will  be  near  as  good  in  use,  and  much  cheaper 
in  price,  then  there  is  profit  both  to  the  private 
and  the  commonwealth.  So  of  gold  and  silver, 
the  price  is  double  of  twelve :  the  dignity  of  gold 
above  silver  is  not  much,  the  splendour  is  alike, 
and  more  pleasing  to  some  eyes,  as  in  do^  of 
silver,  silver  rapiers,  etc  The  main  dignity  is,. 
that  gold  bears  the  fire,  which  silver  doth  not . 
but  that  is  an  excellency  in  nature,  but  it  is  no- 
thing at  all  in  use ;  for  any  dignity  in  use  I  know 
none,  but  that  silvering  will  sully  and  canker 
more  thto  gilding ;  which,  if  it  might  be  correeted 
with  a  little  mixture  of  gold,  there  is  profit:  and 
I  do  somewhat  marvel  that  the  latter  ages  have 
lost  the  ancient «« electrum,"  which  was  a  mixturs 
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of  silver  with  gold :  whereof  I  coneeiye  there 
may  be  much  use,  both  in  coin,  plate,  and  gilding. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  there  is  in  the  version  of 
metals  impossibility,  or  at  least  great  difficulty, 
as  in  making  of  gold,  silver,  copper.  On  the 
other  side,  in  the  adulterating  or  counterfeiting  of 
metals,  there  is  deceit  and  villany.  But  it  should 
seem  there  is  a  middle  way,  and  that  is  by  new 
compounds,  if  the  ways  of  incorporating  were 
well  known. 

What  incorporation  or  imbibition  metals  will 
receive  from  vegetables,  without  being  dissolved 
in  their  substance :  as  when  the  armourers  make 
&eir  steel  more  tough  and  pliant,  by  aspersion  of 
water  or  juice  of  herbs;  when  gold  being  grown 
somewhat  churlish  by  recovering,  is  made  more 
pliant  by  throwing  in  shreds  of  tanned  leather,  or 
by  leather  oiled. 

Note,  that  in  these  and  the  like  shows  of  imbi- 
bition, it  were  good  to  try  by  the  weights,  whether 
the  weight  be  increased,  or  no;  for  if  it  be  not, 
it  is  to  be  doubted  that  there  is  no  imbibition  of 
substance,  but  only  that  the  application  of  that 
other  body  doth  dispose  and  invite  the  metal  to 
another  posture  of  parts  than  of  itself  it  would 
have  taken. 

After  the  incorporation  of  metals  by  simple  col- 
liquefaction,  for  the  better  discovery  of  the  nature 
and  consents  and  dissents  of  metals,  it  would  be 
likewise  tried  by  incorporating  of  their  dissolu- 
tions. What  metals  being  dissolved  in  strong 
waters  will  incorporate  well  together,  and  what 
not  t  Which  is  to  be  inquired  particularly,  as  it 
was  in  colliquefactions. 

There  is  to  be  observed  in  those  dissolutions 
which  will  not  easily  incorporate,  what  the  effects 
are:  as  the  bullition;  the  precipitation  to  the 
bottom ;  the  ejaculation  towards  the  top ;  the  sus- 
pension in  the  midst;  and  the  like. 

Note,  that  the  dissents  of  the  menstrual  or 
strong  waters  may  hinder  the  incorporatioD,  as 
well  as  the  dissents  of  the  metals  themselves; 
therefore,  where  the  *'  menstrua'*  are  the  same, 
and  yet  the  incorporation  followeth  not,  you  may 
conclude  the  dissent  is  in  the  metals ;  but  where 
the  «« menstrua"  are  several,  not  so  certain. 

Dr.  MffMTtVn  an$t€er$  to  the  foregoing  quetHom^ 
oneeming  the  compounding^  tneorporaUng,  or 
union  ofmetak  and  minerals. 

Gold  will  incorporate  with  silver  in  any  pro- 
portion. Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  4.  **  Omni  auro 
inest  argentum  vario  pondere;  alibi  dena,  alibi 
nona,  ^ibi  octava  parte. — Ubicunque  quinta 
argenti  portio  invenitur,  electrum  vocatur.**  The 
body  remains  fixed,  solid,  and  coloured,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  the  two  metals. 

Gold  with  quicksilver  easily  mixeth,  but  the 
product  is  imperfectly  fixed ;  and  so  are  all  other 
metals  incorporated  with  mercury. 


Gold  incorporates  with  lead  in  any  proportion. 

Gold  incorporates  with  copper  in  any  propor- 
tion, the  common  allay. 

Gdd  incorporates  with  brass  in  any  proportion. 
And  what  is  said  of  copper  is  true  of  brass,  in  the 
union  of  other  metals. 

Gold  will  not  incorporate  with  iron. 

Gold  incorporates  with  tin,  the  ancient  allay, 
Isa.  i.  35. 

What  was  said  of  gold  and  quicksUver,  may  be 
said  of  quicksilver  and  the  rest  of  metals. 

Silver  with  lead  in  any  proportion. 

Silver  incorporates  with  copper.  Pliny  men- 
tions such  a  mixture  for  triumphales  status,  lib. 
xxxiii.  9.  M  Miscentur  argcnto,  tertia  pars  ten» 
Cyprii  tenuissimi,  quod  c6ronarium  vooant,  et 
sulphuris  vivi  quantum  argenti.*'  The  same  is 
true  of  brass. 

Silver  incorporates  not  with  iron.  Wherefore 
I  wonder  at  that  which  Pliny  hath,  lib.  xxxiii.  9. 
<*  Miscuit  denario  triumvir  Antonius  ferrum.**  And 
what  is  said  of  this  is  true  in  the  rest;  for  inm 
incorporateth  with  none  of  them. 

Silver  mixes  with  tin. 

Lead  incorporates  with  copper.  Such  a  mix- 
ture was  the  pot-metal  whereof  Pliny  speaks, 
lib.  xxxiv.  9.  *«Temis  aut  quatemis  libris  plumbi 
argentarii  in  centenas  eris  aidditis.** 

Lead  incorporates  with  tin.  The  mixture  of 
these  two  in  equal  proportions,  is  that  which  was 
anciently  called  «•  plumbum  argentarium.*'  Plin» 
lib.  xxxiv.  17. 

Copper  incorporates  with  tin.  Of  such  a  mix- 
ture were  the  mirrors  of  the  Romans.  Plin.  "Atque 
ut  omnia  de  speculis  peragantur  hoc  loco,  optima 
apud  majores  erant  Brundusina,  stanno  et  ere 
mistis.''    Lib.  xxxiii.  9. 

Compound  metals  now  in  use, 
1.  Fine  tin.    The  mixture  is  thus :  pure  tin  a 

thousand  pounds,  temper  fifty  pounds,  glass  of  tin 

three  pounds. 
3.  Coarse  pewter  is  made  of  fine  tin  and  lead. 

Temper  is  thus  made :  the  dross  of  pure  tin,  four 

pounds  and  a  half;  copper  half  a  pound. 

3.  Brass  is  made  of  copper  and  "  calaminaris.*' 

4.  Bell-metal.  Copper,  a  thousand  pounds ;  tin, 
from  three  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds ;  brass, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

5.  Pot-metal,  copper  and  lead. 

6.  White  alchemy  is  made  of  pan-brass  one 
pound,  and  "  arsenicum"  three  ounces. 

7.  Red  alchemy  is  made  of  copper  and  auripig- 
ment 

There  be  divers  imperfect  minerals,  which 
will  incorporate  with  the  metals :  being  indeed 
metals  inwardly,  but  clothed  witfi  earth  and 
stones :  as  "  pyritis,  calaminaris,  misy,  chalcitis, 
sory,  vitriolum." 

Metals  incorporate  not  with  glass,  except  they 
be  brought  into  the  form  of  glass. 
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Metals  dissolyed.  The  dissolution  of  gold  and 
silver  disagree,  so  that  in  their  mixture  there  is 
great  ebullition,  darkness,  and  in  the  end  a  pre- 
cipitation of  a  black  powder. 

The  mixture  of  gold  and  mercury  agree. 

Gold  agrees  with  iron.  In  a  word,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  mercury  and  iron  agree  with  all  the  rest. 

Silver  and  copper  disagree,  and  so  do  silver  and 
lead.    Silver  and  tin  agree. 

I^e  second  Utter  of  ilte  erat^-roWf  touching  the 
ieparation  of  metait  and  mtneraU. 

Separation  is  of  three  sorts;  the  first  is,  the 
separating  of  the  pure  metal  from  the  ore  or  dross, 
which  we  call  refining.  The  second  is,  the  draw- 
ing one  metal  or  mineral  out  of  another,  which 
we  call  extracting.  The  third  is,  the  separating 
of  any  metal  into  its  original  or  *'  materia  prima,** 
or  element,  or  call  them  what  you  will ;  which 
work  we  will  call  principiation. 

1.  For  refining,  we  are  to  inquire  of  it  according 
to  the  several  metals ;  as  gold,  silver,  &c.  Incident- 
ally we  are  to  inquire  of  the  first  stone,  or  ore,  or 
spar,  or  marcasite  of  metals  severally,  and  what 
kind  of  bodies  they  are,  and  of  the  degrees  of 
richness.  Also  we  are  to  inquire  of  the  means  of 
separating,  whether  by  fire,  parting  waters,  or 
otherwise.  Also  for  the  manner  of  refining,  yon 
are  to  see  how  you  can  multiply  the  heat,  or 
hasten  the  opening,  and  so  safe  the  charge  in  the 
!fining. 

The  means  of  this  in  three  manners ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  blast  of  the  fire ;  in  the  manner  of  the 
furnace,  to  multiply  heat  by  union  and  reflection ; 
and  by  some  additament,  or  medicines  which  will 
help  the  bodies  to  open  them  the  sooner. 

Note,  the  quickening  of  the  blast,  and  the  multi- 
plying of  the  heat  in  the  furnace,  may  be  the  same 
for  all  metals;  but  the  additaments  must  be  seve- 
ral, according  to  the  nature  of  the  metals.  Note, 
again,  that  if  you  think  that  multipl3ring  of  the 
additaments  in  the  same  proportion  that  you  mul- 
tiply the  ore,  the  work  will  follow^  you  may  be 
deceived:  for  quantity  in  the  passive  will  add 
more  resistance,  than  the  same  quantity  in  the 
active  will  add  force. 

2.  For  extracting,  you  are  to  inquire  what  me- 
tals contain  others,  and  likewise  what  not;  as 
lead,  silver ;  copper,  silver,  &c. 

Note,  although  the  charge  of  extraction  should 
exceed  the  worth,  yet,  that  is  not  the  matter :  for 
at  least  it  will  discover  nature  and  possibility,  the 
other  may  be  thought  on  afterwards. 

We  are  likewise  to  inquire,  what  the  difierences 
are  of  those  metals  which  contain  more  or  less 
other  metals,  and  how  that  agrees  with  the  poor- 
ness or  richness  of  the  metals  or  ore  in  them- 
selves. As  the  lead  that  contains  most  silver  is 
accounted  to  be  more  brittle,  and  yet  otherwise 
poorer  in  itself. 


3.  For  principiation,  I  cannot  affirm  whether 
there  be  any  such  thing  or  not ;  and  I  think  the 
chymists  make  too  much  ado  about  it;  but  how- 
soever it  be,  be  it  solution  or  extraction,  or  a  kind 
of  conversion  by  the  fire;  it  is  diligently  to  be 
inquired  what  salts,  sulphur,  vitriol,  mercury,  or 
the  like  simple  bodies  are  to  be  found  in  the  seve- 
ral metals,  and  in  what  quantity. 

Dr*  MefsereTe  answers  to  the  foregoing  quettumMf 
touching  the  separaiioni  of  metals  and  minerals. 

1.  For  the  means  of  separating.  After  that  the 
ore  is  washed,  or  cleansed  from  the  earth,  there  is 
nothing  simply  necessary,  save  only  a  wind  fur- 
nace well  framed,  narrow  above  and  at  the  hearth, 
in  shape  oval,  sufficiently  fed  with  charcoal  and 
ore,  in  convenient  proportions. 

For  additions  in  this  first  separation,  I  have 
observed  none;  the  dross  the  mineral  brings  being 
sufficient.  The  refiners  of  iron  observe,  Uiat  that 
ironstone  is  hardest  to  melt  which  is  fullest  of 
metal,  and  that  easiest  which  hath  most  dross. 
But  in  lead  and  tin  the  contrary  is  noted.  Yet 
in  melting  of  metals,  when  they  have  been  cal- 
cined formerly  by  fire,  or  strong  waters,  there  is 
good  use  of  additaments,  as  of  borax,  tartar,  ar- 
moniac,  and  saltpetre. 

3.  In  extracting  of  metals.  Note,  that  lead 
and  tin  contain  silver.  Lead  and  silver  contain 
gdd.  Iron  contains  brass.  Silver  is  best  sepa- 
rated from  lead  by  the  test  So  gold  from  silver. 
Yet  the  best  way  for  that  is  **  aqua  regia.** 

3.  For  principiation.  I  can  truly  and  boldly 
affirm,  that  there  are  no  such  principles  as  sal, 
sulphur,  and  mercury,  which  can  be  separated 
from  any  perfect  metals ;  for  every  part  so  sepa- 
rated, may  easily  be  reduced  into  perfect  metal 
without  substitution  of  that,  or  those  principles 
which  chymists  imagine  to  be  wanting.  As,  sup- 
pose you  take  the  salt  of  lead ;  this  salt,  or  as  some 
name  it,  sulphur,  may  be  turned  into  perfect  lead, 
by  melting  it  with  the  like  quantity  of  lead  wjiich 
contains  principles  only  for  itself. 

I  acknowledge  that  there  is  quicksilver  and 
brimstone  found  in  the  imperfect  minerals :  but 
those  are  nature's  remote  materials,  and  not  the 
chy  mist's  principles.  As,  if  you  dissolve  antimo- 
ny by  "  aqua  regia,"  there  will  be  real  brimstone 
swimming  upon  the  water  *  as  appears  by  the 
colour  of  the  fire  when  it  is  burnt,  and  by  the 
smell. 

The  third  letter  of  the  cross^ow^  touching  the  vo- 
riation  of  metals  into  several  shapes^  bodies,  or 
natures,  the  particulars  whereof  follow. 

Tincture:  turning  to  rust;  calcination ;  subli- 
mation :  precipitation :  amalgaraatizing,  or  turn- 
ing into  a  soft  body ;  vitrification :  opening  or  dis- 
solving into  liquor;  sproutings,  or  branchings,  or 
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aiborescents ;  induration  and  mollification ;  making 
tOQgh  or  brittle ;  volatility  and  fixation ;  transmu- 
tation, or  version.  < 

For  tinctare :  it  is  to  be  inquired  how  metal 
may  be  tinged  through  and  through,  and  with 
what,  and  into  what  colours ;  as  tinging  silver 
yellow,  tinging  copper  white,  and  tinging  red, 
green,  blue ;  especidly  with  keeping  the  lustre. 

Item,  tincture  of  glasses. 

Item,  tincture  of  marble,  flint,  or  other  stone. 

For  turning  into  rust,  two  things  are  chiefly  to 
be  inquired ;  by  what  corrosives  it  is  done,  and 
into  what  colours  it  turns ;  as  lead  into  white, 
which  they  call "  ceruss ;"  iron  into  yellow,  which 
they  call  **  crocus  martis ;"  quicksilver  into  vermi- 
lion ;  brass  into  green,  which  they  call  verdigris. 

For  calcination ;  how  every  metal  is  calcined, 
and  into  what  kind  of  body,  and  what  is  the  ex- 
quisitest  way  of  calcination. 

For  sublimation ;  to  inquire  the  manner  of  sub- 
liming, and  what  metals  endure  subliming,  and 
what  body  the  sublimate  makes. 

For  precipitation  likewise;  by  what  strong 
water  every  metal  will  precipitate,  and  with  what 
additaments,  and  in  what  time,  and  into  what  body. 

So  for  amalgama;  what  metals  will  endure  it, 
what  are  the  means  to  do  it,  and  what  is  the  manner 
of  the  body. 

For  vitrification  likewise ;  what  metals  will  en 
dure  it,  what  are  the  means  to  do  it,  into  what 
colour  it  turns ;  and,  farther,  where  the  whole  metal 
is  turned  into  glass,  and  where  the  metal  doth  bnt 
hang  in  the  glassy  parts ;  also  what  weight  the 
vitrified  body  bears,  compared  with  the  crude 
'  body ;  also  because  vitrification  is  accounted  a 
kind  of  death  of  metals,  what  vitrification  will 
admit  of  turning  back  again,  and  what  not. 

For  dissolution  into  liquor,  we  are  to  inquire 
what  is  the  proper  "  menstruum"  to  dissolve  any 
metal,  and  in  the  negative,  what  will  touch  upon 
the  one  and  not  upon  the  other,  and  what  several 
«« menstrua*'  will  dissolve  any  metal,  and  which 
most  exactly.  «« Item,**  the  process  or  motion  of 
the  dissolution,  the  manner  of  rising,  boiling,  va- 
pouring more  violent,  or  more  gentle,  causing 
much  heat  or  less.  **  Item,**  the  quantity  or  charge 
that  the  strong  water  will  bear,  and  then  give  over: 
"Item,"  the  colour  into  which  the  liquor  will 
turn.  Above  all,  it  is  to  be  inquired,  whether 
there  be  any  **  menstruum**  to  dissolve  any  metal 
that  is  not  fretting,  or  corroding;  and  openeththe 
body  by  sympathy,  and  not  by  mordacity  or  vio- 
lent penetration. 

For  sprouting  or  branching,  though  it  be  a 
thing  but  transitory,  and  a  kind  of  toy  or  pleasure, 
yet  there  is  a  more  serious  use  of  it :  for  that  it 
discovereth  the  delicate  motions  of  spirits,  when 
they  put  forth  and  cannot  get  fortii,  like  unto  that 
which  is  in  vegetables. 

For  induration,  or  mollification ;  it  is  to  be  in- 
quired what  will  make  metals  harder  and  harder. 


and  what  will  make  them  softer  and  softer. 
And  this  inquiry  tendeth  to  two  ends ;  first,  for 
use ;  as  to  make  iron  soft  by  the  fire  makes  it  mal- 
leable. Secondly,  because  induration  is  a  degree 
towards  fixation,  and  mollification  towards  vola- 
tility ;  and  therefore  the  inquiry  of  them  will  give 
light  towards  the  other. 

For  tough  and  brittle,  they  are  much  of  the 
same  kind,  but  yet  worthy  of  an  inquiry  apart,  es- 
pecially to  join  hardness  with  toughness,  as  making 
glass  malleable,  etc.,  and  making  blades  strong  to 
resist  and  pierce,  and  yet  not  easy  to  break. 

For  volatility  and  fixation.  It  is  a  principal 
branch  to  be  inquired.  The  utmost  degree  of  fix- 
ation is  that  whereon  no  fire  will  work,  nor  strong 
water  joined  with  fire,  if  there  be  any  such  fixa- 
tion possible.  Thenext  is,  when  fire  simply  will 
not  work  without  strong  waters.  The  next  is  by 
the  test  The  next  is  when  it  will  endure  fire  not 
blown,  or  such  a  strength  of  fire.  The  next  is 
when  it  will  not  endure,  but  yet  is  malleable.. 
The  next  is  when  it  is  not  malleable,  but  yet  is  not 
fluent,  but  stupefied.  So  of  volatility,  the  utmost 
degree  is  when  it  will  fly  away  without  returning.. 
The  next  is  when  it  will  fly  up,  but  with  ease  re- 
turn. The  next  is  when  it  will  fly  upwards  over  the 
helm  by  a  kind  of  exsufflation  without  vapouring. 
The  next  is  when  it  will  melt,  though  not  rise. 
The  next  is  when  it  will  soften,  though  not  melt. 
Of  all  these  diligent  inquiry  is  to  be  made  in  seve-^ 
ral  metals,  especially  of  the  more  extreme  degrees^ 

For  transmutation  or  version.  If  it  be  real  and 
true,  it  is  the  farthest  part  of  art,  and  would  be- 
well  distinguished  from  extraction,  from  restito-  ^, 
tion,  and  from  adulteration.  I  hear  much  of  turn- 
ing iron  into  copper;  I  hear  also  of  the  growth  of 
lead  in  weight,  which  cannot  be  without  a  con- 
version of  some  body  into  lead :  but  whatsoever 
is  of  this  kind,  and  well  expressed,  is  diligently 
to  be  inquired  and  set  down. 

/>r.  MeverePs  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions^ 
eonceming  the  variation  of  metals  and  minerak, 
1.  For  tinctures,  there  are  none  that  I  know, 
but  that  rich  variety  which  springs  from  mixture 
of  metals  with  metals,  or  imperfect  minerals. 

3.  The  imperfect  metals  are  subject  to  rust,  all 
of  them  except  mercury,  which  is  made  into  ver- 
milion by  solution,  or  calcination.  The  rest  are 
rusted  by  any  salt,  sour,  or  acid  water.  Lead 
into  a  white  body,  called  cerussa.  Iron  into  a  pale 
red,  called  ferrugo.  Copper  is  turned  into  green, 
named  amigo,  es  viride.  Tin  into  white:  but 
this  is  not  in  use,  neither  |)ath  it  obtained  a  name. 
The  Scriptures  mention  the  rust  of  gold,  but 
that  is  in  regard  of  the  allay. 

3.  Calcination.  All  metals  maybe  calcined  by 
strong  waters,  or  by  admixtion  of  salt,  8Qlphur» 
and  mercury.  The  imperfect  metals  may  be  cal- 
cined by  continuance  of  simple  fire ;  iron  thus 
calcined  is  called  ciocus  martis. 
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And  this  is  their  best  way.  Gold  and  silver  are 
best  calcined  by  mercury.  Their  colour  is  gray. 
Lead  calcined  is  yery  red.    Copper  dosky  red. 

4.  Metals  are  sublimed  by  joining  them  with 
mercury  or  salts.  As  silyer  with  mercury,  gold 
with  sal  armoniac,  mercury  with  yitriol. 

5.  Precipitation  is,  when  any  metal  being  dis- 
solved into  a  strong  water,  is  beaten  down  into  a 
powder  by  salt  water.  The  chiefest  in  this  kind 
is  oil  of  tartar. 

6.  Amalgamation  is  the  joining  or  mixing  of 
mercury  with  any  other  of  the  metals.  The  man- 
ner is  Uiis  in  gold,  the  rest  are  answerable :  take 
six  parts  of  mercury,  make  them  hot  in  a  crucible, 
and  pour  them  to  one  part  of  gold  made  red  hot 
in  another  crucible :  stir  these  well  together  that 
they  may  incorporate;  which  done, cast  the  mass 
into  cold  water  and  wash  it  This  is  called  the 
amalgama  of  gold. 

7.  For  vitrification.  All  the  imperfect  metals 
may  be  turned  by  strong  fire  into  glass,  except 
mercury :  iron  into  green ;  lead  into  yellow ;  brass 
into  blue;  tin  into  pale  yellow.  For  gold  and 
silver,  I  have  not  known  them  vitrified,  except 
joined  with  antimony.  These  glassy  bodies  may 
be  reduced  into  the  form  of  mineral  bodies. 

8.  Dissolution.  All  metals  without  exception 
may  be  dissolved. 

(1.)  Iron  may  be  dissolved  by  any  tart,  salt,  or 
vitriolnted  water;  yea,  by  common  water,  if  it  be 
first  calcined  with  sulphur.  It  dissolves  in  aqua 
fortis,  with  great  ebullition  and  heat,  into  a  red 
liquor,  so  red  as  blood. 

(3.)  Lead  is  fittest  dissolved  in  vinegar,  into  a 
pale  yellow,  making  the  vinegar  very  sweet 

(3.)  Tin  is  best  dissolved  with  distilled  salt 
water.     It  retains  the  colour  of  the  menstruum. 

(4.)  Copper  dissolves  as  iron  doth,  in  the  same 
N    liquor,  into  a  blue. 

(5.)  Silver  hath  its  proper  menstruum,  which 
is  aqua  fortis.  The  colour  is  green,  with  great 
heat  and  ebullition. 

(6.)  Gold  is  dissolved  with  aqua  regia,  into  a 
yellow  liquor,  with  little  heat  or  ebullition. 

(7.)  Mercury  is  dissolved  with  much  heat  and 
boiling,  into  the  same  liquors  which  gold  and  silver 
are.    It  alters  not  the  colour  of  the  menstruum. 

Note.  Strong  waters  may  be  charged  with  half 
their  weight  of  fixed  metals,  and  equal  of  mer- 
cury; if  the  workmen  be  skilful. 

9.  Sprouting.  This-  is  an  accident  of  dissolu- 
tion. For  if  the  menstruum  be  overcharged, 
then  within  short  time  the  metals  will  shoot  into 
certain  crystals. 

10.  For  induration,  or  mollification,  they  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  fixed  mercury  and  sulphur. 
I  have  observed  little  of  them,  neither  of  tough- 
ness nor  brittleness. 

11.  The  degrees  of  fixation  and  volatility  I 
acknowledge,  except  the  two  utmost,  which  never 
were  observed. 


13.  The  question  of  transmutation  is  very  doobi- 
ful.  Wherefore  I  refer  your  honour  to  the  £Mirtk 
tome  of  ««Theatrum  Chymicum:'*  and  there,  te 
that  tract  which  is  entitled  *'  Disquisitio  HeUana;** 
where  you  shall  find  full  satisfiK^tion. 

7%e  fowrik  letter  tf  the  crou^row^  tweUng  redi' 
iutiotu 

First,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  inquired  in  the  nega- 
tive, what  bodies  will  never  return,  either  by  their 
extreme  fixings,  as  in  some  vitrifications,  or  by 
extreme  volatility. 

It  is  also  to  be  inquired  of  the  two  means  of 
reduction ;  and  first  by  the  fire,  which  is  but  by 
congregation  of  homegeneal  parts. 

The  second  is,  by  drawing  them  down  by  some 
body  that  hath  consent  with  them.  As  iron  draw- 
eth  down  copper  in  water ;  gold  draweth  quick- 
silver in  vapour;  whatsoever  is  of  this  kind,  is 
very  diligenUy  to  be  inquired. 

Also  it  is  be  inquired  what  time,  or  age,  will 
reduce  without  help  of  fire  or  body. 

Also  it  is  to  be  inquired  what  gives  impediment 
to  union  or  restitution,  which  is  sometimes  called 
mortification;  as  when  quicksilyer  is  mortified 
with  turpentine,  spittle,  or  butter. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  inquired,  how  the  metal 
restored,  differeth  in  any  thing  firom  the  metal 
rare:  as  whether  it  become  not  more  chnrlisb, 
altered  in  colour,  or  the  like. 

Dr.  MeverePe  anewere  iowhing  the  retHtviioM  cf 
tnetali  and  minerak* 

Reduction  is  chiefly  eflfected  by  fire,  wherein 
if  they  stand  and  nele,  the  imperfect  metals  va- 
pour away,  and  so  do  all  manner  of  salts  which 
separated  them  <«  in  minimas  partes**  before. 

Reduction  is  singularly  holpen,  by  joining 
store  of  metal  of  the  same  nature  with  it  in  the 
melUng. 

Metals  reduced  are  somewhat  churlish,  but  not 
altered  in  colour. 

THE  LORD  VERULAM'S  INQUISITION 

Qmceming  the  vtrsione^  trammuiattonij  muit^Ui' 
cations^  and  qfftdione  cf  hodiee. 

Earth  by  fire  is  turned  into  brick,  which  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  stone,  and  serveth  for  building,  as 
stone  doth :  and  the  like  of  tile.  Qu.  the  manner. 

Naphtha,  which  was  the  bituminous  mortar 
used  in  the  walls  of  Babylon,  grows  to  an  entiie 
and  very  hard  matter,  like  a  stone. 

In  clay  countries,  where  there  is  pebble  and 
gravel,  you  shall  find  great  stones,  where  you 
may  see  the  pebbles  or  gravel,  and  between  them 
a  substance  of  stone 'as  hard  or  harder  than  the 
pebble  itself. 

There  are  some  springs  of  water,  wherein  if 
you  put  wood,  it  will  turn  into  the  nature  of  i 
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flo  M  that  within  the  water  shall  he  stone,  and 
Ihat  above  the  water  continae  wood. 

The  slime  about  the  reins  and  bladder  in  man's 
body,  turns  into  stone :  and  stone  is  likewise 
found  often  in  the  gall ;  and  sometin^es,  though 
rarely,  in  *'  vena  porta." 

Query,  what  time  the  substance  of  earth  in 
quarries  asketh  to  be  turned  into  stone  ? 

Water,  as  it  seems,  tumeth  into  crystal,  as  is 
seen  in  divers  caves,  wheie  the  crystal  hangs  *•  in 
stillicidib." 

Try  wood,  or  the  stalk  of  herbs,  buried  in 
quicksilver,  whether  it  will  not  grow  hard  and 
stony. 

They  speak  of  a  stone  engendered  in  a  toad's 
head. 

There  was  a  gentleman,  digging  in  his  moat, 
^mnd  an  egg  turned  into  stone,  the  white  and  the 
yolk  keeping  their  colour,  and  the  shell  glistering 
tike  a  stone  cut  with  corners. 

Try  some  things  put  into  the  bottom  of  a  well ; 
as  wood,  or  some  soft  substance :  but  let  it  not 
touch  the  water,  because  it  may  not  putrefy. 

They  speak,  that  the  white  of  an  egg,  with 
lying  long  in  Uie  sun,  will  turn  stone. 

Mud  in  water  turns  into  shells  of  fishes,  as  in 
horse-mttsaels,  in  fresh  ponds,  old  and  overgrown. 
And  the  substance  is  a  wondrous  fine  substance, 
Ught  and  shining. 


A  SPEECH  TOUCHING  THE  RECOVERING 

OF  DROWNED  MINERAL  WORKS. 
Prepared  for  the  parliament  («  Mr,  Bwhel  affirm' 

ed)bytkeFiaewfU<f8t.Man$^ihenLordH%gh 

CkanccUor  of  England.* 
Mt  Lobds  AMD  Gbntlsmkn, 

The  king  my  royal  master,  was  lately  gra- 
olously  pleased  to  move  some  discourse  to  me 
eoneeming  Mr.  Sutton's  hoppital,  and  such  like 
worthy  foundations  of  memorable  piety :  which, 
humbly  seconded  by  myself,  drew  his  majesty 
into  a  serious  consideration  of  the  mineral  trea- 
sures of  his  own  territories,  and  the  practical  dis- 
coveries of  them  by  way  of  my  philosophical 
tNory:  which  he  then  so  well  resented,  that 
^lerwards,  upon  a  mature  digestion  of  my  whole 
design,  he  commanded  me  to  let  your  lordships 
understand,  how  great  an  inclination  he  hath  to 
further  so  hopeful  a  work,  for  the  honour  of  his 
dominions,  as  the  most  probable  means  to  relieve 
all  the  poor  thereof,  without  any  other  stock  or 
benevolence,  than  that  which  divine  bounty 
should  confer  on  their  own  industries  and  honest 
labours,  in  recovering  all  such  drowned  mineral 
works  as  have  been,  or  shall  be  therefore  de- 
serted. 

And,  my  lords,  all  that  is  now  desired  of  his 

•  Set  Bfr.  a'f  f ztrtct,  p.  16, 10. 


majesty  and  your  lordships,  is  no  more  tliui  a 
gracious  act  of  this  present  parliament  to  authoriie 
them  herein,  adding  a  mercy  to  a  munifioenoey 
which  is,  the  persons  of  such  strong  and  able 
petty  felons,  who,  in  true  penitence  for  their 
crimes,  shall  implore  his  majesty's  mercy  and 
permission  to  expiate  their\flfences  by  their  assi- 
duous labours  in  so  innocent  and  hopeful  a  woik. 

For  by  this  unchargeable  way,  my  lords,  have 
I  proposed  to  erect  the  academical  fabric  of  tliis 
island's  Solomon's  House,  modelled  in  my  New 
Atlantis.  And  I  can  hope,  my  lords,  that  my 
midnight  studies,  to  make  our  countries  flourish 
and  outvie  European  neighbours  in  mysterious 
and  beneficent  arts,  have  not  so  ungratefully 
affected  your  noble  intellects,  that  you  will  delay 
or  resiat  his  majesty's  desires,  and  my  humble 
petition  in  this  benevolent,  yea,  magnificent 
affair;  since  your  honourable  posterities  maybe 
enriched  thereby,  and  my  ends  are  only  to  make 
the  world  my  heir,  and  the  learned  fathers  of  my 
Solomon's  House,  the  successive  and  sworn 
trustees  in  the  dispensation  of  this  great  servioe, 
for  God's  glory,  my  prince's  magnificence,  this 
parliament's  honour,  our  country's  general  good, 
and  the  propagation  of  my  own  memory. 

And  I  may  assure  your  lordships,  that  all  my 
proposals  in  order  to  this  great  arehetype,  seemed 
so  rational  and  feasible  to  my  royal  sovereign,  our 
Christian  Solomon,  that  I  thereby  prevailed  with 
his  majesty  to  call  this  honourable  parliament,  to 
confirm  and  impower  me  in  my  own  way  of 
mining,  by  an  act  of  the  same,  after  his  majesty^s 
more  weighty  affairs  were  considered  in  your 
wisdoms ;  both  which  he  desires  your  lordships, 
mad  you  gentlemen  that  are  chosen  as  the  patriots 
of  your  respective  countries,  to  take  speedy  care 
of:  which  done,  I  shall  not  then  doubt  the  happy 
issue  of  my  undertakings  in  this  design,  whereby 
concealed  treasures,  which  now  seem  utterly  lost 
to  muikind,  shall  be  confined  to  so  universal  a 
piety,  and  brought  into  use  by  the  industry  of 
converted  penitents,  whose  wretched  carcasses  the 
impartial  laws  have,  or  shall  dedicate,  as  untimdy 
feasts,  to  the  worms  of  the  earth,  in  whose  womb 
those  deserted  minwal  ri^es  must  ever  Ue  buried 
as  lost  abortments,  unless  those  be  made  the 
active  midwives  to  deliver  them.  For,  my  lords, 
T  humbly  conceive  them  to  be  the  fittest  of  all 
men  to  effect  this  great  work,  for  the  ends  and 
causes  which  I  have  before  expressed. 

All  which,  my  lords,  I  humbly  refer  to  your 
grave  and  solid  judgments  to  conclude  of,  together 
with  such  other  assistances  to  this  frame,  as  your 
own  oraculous  wisdom  shall  intimate,  for  the 
magnifying  our  Creator  in  his  inscrutable  provi- 
dence, and  admirable  works  of  nature. 

Certain  experiments  made  6y  the  Lord  Bacon  abcut 
weight  in  air  and  water, 
A  new  sovereign  of  equal  weight  in  the  air  to 
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tiie  piece  in  brass,  oyenrMgheUi  in  die  watemiine 
grains :  in  three  sovereigrns  the  difference  in  the 
water  is  but  twenty-fonr  grains. 

The  same  sovereign  oyerweigheth  an  eqnal 
weight  of  lead,  four  grains  in  the  water,  in  brass 
grains  for  gold :  in  three  soyereigns  abent  eleyen 
grains. 

The  same  soyereign  oyerweigheth  an  equal 
weight  of  stones  in  the  air,  at  least  sizty-fiye 
grains  in  the  water:  the  grains  being  for  the 
weight  of  gold  in  brass  metid. 

A  glass  filled  with  water  weighing,  in  Troy 
weights,  thirteen  ounces  and  fiye  drams,  the  glass 
and  the  water  together  weigheth  seyerally,  yiz. 
the  water  nine  ounces  and  a  half,  and  the  glass 
fonr  ounces  and  a  dram. 

A  bladder  weighing  two  ounces  seven  drams 
and  a  half,  a  pebble  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  blad- 
der makes  three  ounces  six  drams  and  a  half,  the 
stone  weigheth  seven  drams. 

The  bladder,  as  above,  blown,  and  the  same 
fallen,  weigheth  equal. 

A  sponge  dry  weigheth  one  ounce  twenty-six 
grains :  the  same  sponge  being  wet,  weigheth  four- 
teen ounces  six  drams  and  three-quarters:  the  water 
weigheth  in  several  eleven  ounces  one  dram  and 
a  half,  and  the  sponge  three  ounces  and  a  half, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  dram.    First  time. 

The  sponge  and  water  together  weigh  fifteen 
ounces  and  seven  drams :  in  several,  the  water 
weigheth  eleven  ounces  and  seven  drams,  and  the 
sponge  three  ounces  seven  drams  and  a  half.  Se- 
cond time. 

Three  sovereigrns  made  equal  to  a  weight  in 
silver  in  the  air,  differ  in  the  water. 

For  false  weights,  one  beam  long,  the  other 
thick. 

The  stick  and  thread  weigh  half  a  dram,  and 
twenty  grains,  being  laid  in  the  balance. 

The  stick  tied  to  reach  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  end  of  the  beam,  and  so  much  from  the 
tongue,  weigheth  twenty-eight  grains ;  the  differ- 
ence is  twenty-two  grains. 

The  same  stick  being  tied  to  hang  over  the  end 
of  the  beam  an  inch  and  a  half,  weigheth  half  a 
dram  and  twenty-four  grains,  exceeding  the  weight 
of  the  said  stick  in  the  balance  by  four  grains. 

The  same  stick  being  hanged  down  beneath 
the  thread,  as  near  the  tongue  as  is  possible, 
weigheth  only  eight  grains. 

Two  weights  of  gold  being  made  equal  in  the 
air,  and  weighing  severally  seven  drams ;  the  one 
balance  being  put  into  the  water,  and  the  other 
hangitig  in  the  air,  the  balance  in  the  water 
weigheth  only  five  drams  and  three  grains,  and 
abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air,  one  dram  and  a 
half,  and  twenty-seven  grains. 

The  same  trial  being  made  the  second  time, 
and  more  truly  and  exactly  betwixt  gold  and  gold, 
weighing  severally,  as  above ;  and  making  a  just 
and  equal  weight  in  the  air,  the  one  balance  being 


put  into  the  water  the  depA  of  five  inches,  and  tfae« 
other  hanging  in  the  air,  the  balance  in, the  water 
weigheth  only  four  drams,  and  fifty-five  grains^ 
and  abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  two  drams* 
and  five  grains. 

The  trial  being  made  betwixt  lead  and  lead, 
weighing  severally  seven  drams  in  the  air,  the 
balance  in  the  water  weigheth  only  four  dramr 
and  forty-one  grains,  and  abateth  of  the  weight  in 
the  air  two  drams  and  nineteen  grains ;  the  balance* 
kept  the  same  dep^  in  the  water  as  abovesaid. 

The  trial  being  made  betwixt  silver  and  silver, 
weighing  severally  seven  drams  in  the  air,  the* 
balance  in  the  water  weigheth  only  four  drams 
and  twenty-five  grains.  So  it  abatedi  two  drams 
and  thirty-five  grains ;  the  same  depth  in  the  water 
observed. 

In  iron  and  iron,  weighing  severaUy  eadr 
balance  in  the  air  seven  drams,  the  balance  in  the 
water  weigheth  only  four  drams  and  eighteen^ 
grains ;  and  abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  two 
drams  and  forty-two  grains ;  tiie  depth  observe  a» 
above. 

In  stone  and  stone,  the  same  weight  of  seven 
drams  equally  in  the  air,  the  balance  in  the  water . 
weigheth  only  two  drams  and  twenty-two  g^iains; 
and  abateth  6f  the  weight  in  the  air  four  drams 
and  thirty-eight  grains ;  the  depth  as  above. 

In  brass  and  brass,  the  same  weight  of  Berett 
drams  in  each  balance,  equal  in  the  air,  the 
balanee  in  the  water  weigheth  only  four  drams 
and  twenty-two  grains ;  and  abateth  in  the  water 
two  drams  and  thirty-eight  grains;  the  depth 
observed. 

The  two  balances  being  weighed  in  air  and 
water,  the  balance  in  the  air  overweigheth  the 
other  in  the  water  one  dram  and  twenty-eight 
grains ;  the  depth  in  the  water  as  aforesaid. 

It  is  a  profitable  experiment  which  showeth  the 
weights  of  several  bodies  in  comparison  with 
water.  It  is  of  use  in  lading  of  ships,  and  other 
bottoms,  and  may  help  to  show  what  burden  in 
the  several  kinds  they  will  bear. 

Certain  itidden  thoughts  nf  the  Lord  Bacon*s,  set 
down  by  him  under  the  title  of  Expkbiuemts 

FOB  PROFIT. 

Muck  of  leaves:  mock  of  river,  earth,  and 
chalk:  muck  of  earth  closed,  both  for  saltpetre 
and  muck :  setting  of  wheat  and  peas :  mending 
of  crops  by  steeping  of  seeds :  making  peas, 
cherries,  and  strawberries  come  eariy :  strength- 
ening of  earth  for  often  returns  of  radishes, 
parsnips,  turnips,  etc. ;  making  great  roots  of 
onions,  radishes,  and  other  esculent  roots :  sow- 
ing of  seeds  of  trefoil :  setting  of  woad :  setting 
of  tobacco,  and  taking  away  the  rawns :  grafUng 
upon  boughs  of  old  trees :  making  of  a  hasty 
coppice:  planting  of  osiers  in  wet  grounds: 
making  of  candles  to  last  long:   building  of 
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ddmneytt  fbrnaces,  and  otoim,  to  pre  heat  with 
less  wood :  fixing  of  logwood :  other  means  to 
make  yellow  and  green  fixed:  coneerring  of 
ofangea,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  etc.,  all 
summer:  recovering  of  pearl,  coral,  tnieoise 
coloor,  by  a  oonsenratory  of  snow :  sowing  of 
fennel :  brewing  with  hay,  haws,  trefoil,  broom, 
hips,  bramble-berries,  woodbines,  wild  thyme, 
instead  of  hops,  thistles :  multiplying  and  dress- 
ing artichokes. 

Ctrtmn  experimenU  of  tke  Lord  Bacon^s,  <AmU 
the  commixture  of  Uquor*  ofdy^  not  aoHd*^  withr 
out  heai  or  agitatioihbut  onhf  by  nmple  eompooir 
iion  and  tettUng* 

Spirit  of  wine  mingled  with  common  water, 
although  it  be  mnch  lighter  than  oil,  yet  so  as  if 
the  first  fiill  be  broken,  by  means  of  a  sop,  or 
otherwise,  it  stayeth  above ;  and  if  it  be  once  min- 
gled, it  severeth  not  again,  as  oil  doth.  Tried  with 
water  coloured  with  saiiron. 

Spirit  of  wine  mingled  with  common  water 
hath  a  kind  of  clouding,  and  motion  showing  no 
ready  commixture.    Tried  with  saffron. 

A  dram  of  gold  dissoWed  in  aqua  regis,  with 
a  dram  of  copper  in  aqua  fortis,  commixed, 
gare  a  green  colour,  but  no  Tisible  motion  in 
the  parts.  Note,  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
gold  was  twelve  parts  water  to  one  part  body : 
and  of  the  copper  was  six  parts  water  to  one 
part  body. 

Oil  of  almonds  commixed  with  spirit  of  wine 
severeth,  and  the  spirit  of  wine  remaineth  on  the 
top,  and  the  oil  in  the  bottom. 

Grold  dissolved,  commixed  with  spirit  of  wine, 
a  dram  of  each,  doth  commix,  and  no  other  ap- 
parent alteration. 

Quicksilver  dissolved  with  gold  dissolved,  a 
dram  of  each,  doth  turn  to  a  mouldy  liquor,  black, 
and  like  smith's  water. 

Note,  the  dissolution  of  the  gold  was  twelve 
parts  water,  ut  supra,  and  one  part  metal ;  that 
of  water  was  two  parts,  and  one  part  metal. 

Spirit  of  wine  and  quicksilver  commixed,  a 
dram  of  each,  at  the  first  showed  a  white  milky 
substance  at  the  top,  but  soon  after  mingled. 

Oil  of  vitriol  commixed  with  oil  of  cloves,  a 
dram  of  each,  tumeth  into  a  red  dark  colour;  and 
a  substance  thick  almost  like  pitch,  and  upon  the 
first  motion  gathereth  an  extreme  heat,  not  to  be 
endured  by  touch. 

Dissolution  of  gold,  and  oil  of  vitriol  commix- 
ed, a  dram  of  each,  gathereth  a  great  heat  at  the 
first,  and  darkeneth  the  gold,  and  maketh  a  thick 
yellow. 

Spirit  of  wine  and  oil  of  vitriol,  a  dram  of  each, 
hardly  mingle;  the  oil  of  vitriol  going  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  spirit  of  wine  lying  above  in  a  milky 
substance.  It  gathereth  also  a  great  heat,  and 
a  sweetness  in  the  taste* 
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Oil*of  vitriol  and  dissolution  of  quicksilver,  a 
dram  of  each,  make^  an  extreme  strife,  and 
casteth  up  a  very  gross  fume,  and  after  casteth 
down  a  white  Idnd  of  curds,  or  sands;  and  o& 
the  top  a  slimish  substance,  and  gathereth  a  great 
heat.  « 

Oil  of  sulphur  and  oil  of  cloves  commixed,  a 
dram  of  each,  turn  into  a  thick  and  red-coloured 
substance ;  but  no  such  heat  as  appeared  in  the 
commixture  with  the  oil  of  vitriol. 

Oil  of  petroleum  and  spirit  of  wine,  a  dram  of 
each,  intermingle  otherwise  than  by  agita^on,  as 
wine  and  water  do ;  and  the  petroleum  remaineth. 
on  the  top. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  petroleum,  a  dram  of  eadi, 
turn  into  a  mouldy  substance,  and  gathereth 
some  warmth;  there  residing  a  black  cloud  in 
the  bottom,  and  a  monstrous  thick  oil  on  the  top. 

Spirit  of  wine  and  red-wine  vinegar,  one  ounce 
of  each,  at  the  first  fall,  one  of  them  remaineth 
above,  but  by  agitation  they  mingle. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  oil  of  almonds,  one  ounce  of 
each,  mingle  not;  but  the  oil  of  almonds  remain-^ 
eth  above. 

^  Spirit  of  wine  and  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  each, 
commixed,  do  mingle,  without  any  apparent 
separation,  which  might  be  in  respect  of  the 
colour. 

Dissolution  of  iron,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  a  dram 
of  each,  do  first  put  a  milky  substance  into  the 
bottom,  and  after  incorporate  into  a  mouldy 
substance. 

Spirit  of  wine  commixed  with  milk,  a  third 
part  spirit  of  wine,  and  two  parts  milk,  coagu- 
lateth  little,  but  mingleth ;  and  the  spirit  swims 
not  above. 

Milk  and  oil  of  almonds  mingled,  in  equal  por» 
tionS,  do  hardly  incorporate,  but  the  oil  cometh 
above,  the  milk  being  poured  in  last ;  and  the  milk 
appeareth  in  some  drops  or  bubbles. 

Milk  one  ounce,  oil  of  vitriol  a  scruple,  doth 
coagulate;  the  milk  at  the  bottom,  where  the 
vitriol  goeth. 

Dissolution  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  oil  of 
sweet  almonds,  do  not  commingle,  the  oil  remain- 
ing on  the  top  till  they  be  stirred,  and  make  the 
mucilage  somewhat  more  liquid. 

Dissolution  of  gum  tragacanth  one  ounce  and 
a  half,  with  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  wine,  being 
commixed  by  agitation,  make  the  mucilage  more 
thick. 

The  white  of  an  egg  with  spirit  of  wine,  doth 
bake  the  egg  into  clots,  as  if  it  began  to  poach. . 

One  ounce  of  blood,  one  ounce  of  milk,  do 
easily  incorporate. 

Spirit  of  wine  doth  curdle  the  blood. 

One  ounce  of  whey  unclarified,  one  ounce  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  make  no  apparent  alteration. 

One  ounce  of  blood,  one  ounce  of  oil  of  almonds, 
incorporate  not,  but  the  oil  swims  above. 

Three^uarters  of  an  ounce  of  wax  being  dis^ 
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•dhr«d  upon  tke  fiie,  and  one  omMe  tf  oil  o( 
almonds  pot  togethar  and  atimdt  do  not  ao  ineor« 
pontOy  bat  that  when  it  ia  edd  the  wax  gatheieth 
and  awima  upon  the  top  of  the  oil. 

One  oonce  of  oil  qf  almonda  oaat  into  an  oonoe 
of  aagfar  seething,  aeyer  preaentlj,  the  aogar 
ahooting  towards  the  bottom. 

Jieaial0gue  of  bodU»  aUradht  tmdnot  aUraeti9e^ 
iogether  with  experimefiial  di$erv€Mom  aboui  at" 
iraeUaiu 

These  following  bodies  draw:  amber,  jet,  dia- 
mond, sapphire,  carbuncle,  iris,  the  gem  opale, 
amethyst,  bristollina,  crystal,  clear  glass,  glass 
of  antimony,  divers  flowers  from  mines,  sul- 
phur, mastic,  hard  sealing-wax,  the  harder  rosin, 
arsenic. 


These  following  bodisa  do  not  draw :  hdwi^, 
aehatea,  comeolua,  pearl,  jaspia,  ehakedoniia, 
alabaster,  porphyry,  coral,  marble,  tooohatone,* 
hematitea,  or  bloodstone;  amyiis,  iveiy,  bones, 
ebontroe,  oedar,  cypress,  piteh,  softer  rosin,  cam- 
phire,  galbannm,  ammoniac,  atorax,  bensoln, 
loadatcme,  asphallom.* 

Theae  bodies,  gold,  silyer,  braaa,  iron,  draw 
not,  though  ncTer  so  finely  poliriied. 

In  winter,  if  the  air  be  sharp  and  clear,  aal 
gemmeum,  roch  allum,  and  lapis  specularis,  will 
draw. 

Theae  following  bodies  are  apt  to  be  drawn,  if 
the  maas  of  them  be  email :  ch^,  wooda,  leavea, 
stones,  all  metals  leaved,  and  in  the  mine;  eaith, 
water,  oil. 

*  The  dmwlnc  of  Iron  eicepted. 
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Qraina  cf  youth. 

T^e  of  nitre  four  grains,  of  ambergrease  three 
grains,  of  orris-powder  two  grains,  of  white 
poppy-seed  the  fourth  part  of  a  grain,  of  saffron 
half  a  grain,  with  water  of  orange-flowera,  and  a 
little  tragacanth ;  make  them  into  small  grains, 
four  in  number.  To  be  taken  at  four  o'clock,  or 
going  to  bed. 

Preaerting  tnntment. 

Take  of  deer's  auet  one  ounce,  of  myrrh  six 
graina,  of  safiren  five  grains,  of  bay-aalt  twelve 
grains,  of  Canary  wine,  of  two  yeara  old,  a 
apeonfal  and  a  half.  Spread  it  on  the  inside  of 
your  ahirt,  and  let  it  dry,  and  then  put  it  on. 

Ji  purge  famUiar  for  opening  tke  Uver. 

Take  rhubarb  two  drams,  agaric  trochiscat  one 
dram  and  a  half,  steep  them  in  claret  wine 
burnt  with  mace;  take  of  wormwood  one  dram, 
•teep  it  with  the  rest,  and  make  a  mass  of  pills, 
with  «« syrup,  acetos.  simplex."  But  drink  an 
opening  broUi  before  it,  with  succory,  fennel,  and 
amallage  roots,  and  a  litde  of  an  onion. 

Wine  for  the  epirite. 

Take  gold  perfectly  refined  three  ounces,  quench 
it  six  or  seven  times  in  good  claret  wine ;  add  of 
safiron  prepared  three  grains,  of  ambergrease  four 
grains,  pass  it  through  a  hippocras  bag,  wherein 
there  is  a  dram  of  cinnamon  gross  beaten,  or,  to 
nvoid  the  dimming  of  the  colour,  of  ginger.  Take 


two  spoonfuls  of  Ais  to  a  draught  of  fresh  daret 
wine. 

The  preparing  cf  wffron. 

Take  aix  grains  of  safiron,  steeped  in  half  parts 
of  wine  and  rose  water,  and  a  quarter  part  vine- 
gar;  then  dry  it  in  the  aun. 

Wine  againei  adkeree  melancholy^  pre$ervimg  the 
uneeeandthe  reaeon. 

Take  the  roota  of  bugloe  well  scraped  aid 
eleansed  from  their  inner  pith,  and  eat  them  into 
small  slioes ;  ate^  them  in  wine  of  gold  extin- 
guished ut  supra,  and  add  of  nitre  tluee  grains, 
and  drink  it  ut  aupra,  mixed  with  fresh  wine:  the 
roots  must  not  continue  steeped  above  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  and  they  must  be  changed  thrice. 

To  take  once  in  the  month  at  least,  and  for  two 
days  together,  one  grain  of  castorei  in  my  ordi- 
nary broth. 

7%e  preparation  of  gar  He, 

Take  gadic  four  ouncea,  boil  it  upon  a  aoft  fire 
in  claret  wine,  ibr  half  an  hour.  Take  it  out  and 
ateep  it  in  vinegar;  whereto  add  two  drams  of 
cloves,  then  take  it  forth,  and  keep  it  in  a  glass 
for  use. 

The  arHfidal  preparaiion  of  damatk  rote  for  emeU* 

Take  roses,  pull  their  leaves,  then  dry  &em  in 
a  clear  day  in  the  hot  sun ;  then  their  smell  will 
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%e  M  goie«  Tkum  onm  them  into  an  Mrthen 
^ttle,  TH7  dry  and  aweet,  and  atop  it  vary  cloaa : 
they  will  remain  in  amell  and  colour  both  freaher 
Hian  thoae  that  are  otherwiae  dried.  Note,  the 
fUat  drying  and  cloae  keeping  upon  it^  preventeth 
all  putrefaction,  and  the  second  spirit  cometh 
forth,  made  of  the  remaining  moisture  not  dissi- 
pated. 

Ji  rettoraUve  drunk* 

Take  of  Indian  maize  half  a  pound,  grind  it 
not  too  small,  but  to  the  fineness  of  ordinary  meal, 
and  then  bolt  and  scarce  it,  that  all  the  husky  part 
may  be  taken  away.  Take  of  erynginm  roots 
three  ounces,  of  dates  as  much,  of  enula  two 
drama,  of  mace  tiiree  drams,  and  brew  them  with 
ten  shilling  beer  to  the  quantity  of  four  gallons : 
and  this  do,  either  by  decocting  them  in  a  pottle 
of  wort,  to  be  after  mingled  with  the  beer,  being 
new  tapped,  or  otherwise  infuse  it  in  tiie  new 
beer,  in  a  bag.    Use  this  familiarly  at  meals. 

Agttinat  the  woite  of  the  body  btf  heat. 

Take  sweet  pomegranates,  and  strain  them 
lightly,  not  pressing  the  kernel,  into  a  glass ; 
where  put  some  little  of  the  peel  of  a  citron,  and 
two  or  three  cloves,  and  three  grains  of  amber- 
grease,  and  a  pretty  deal  of  fine  sugar.  It  is  to 
be  drunk  every  morning  whilst  pomegranates  last 

Msihtuakm  water,  Jgaimt  all  atperiiy  and  tor- 
rrfaeiion  of  inward  parte^  and  all  adtuOon  of  the 
bloody  and  generally  againet  the  dryneuofage. 

Take  crevises  very  new,  q.  s.  boil  them  well 
in  claret  wine,  of  them  take  only  the  shells,  and 
rub  them  very  clean,  especially  on  the  inside,  that 
they  may  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from  the  meat 
Then  wash  them  three  or  four  times  in  fresh  claret 
wine,  heated ;  still  changing  the  wine,  till  all  the 
fish  taste  be  quite  taken  away.  But  in  the  wine 
iHierein  they  are  washed,  steep  some  tops  of  green 
rosemary ;  then  dry  the  pure  shell  thoroughly,  and 
bring  them  to  an  exquisite  powder.  Of  this  pow- 
der take  three  drains.  Take  also  pearl,  and  ate^ 
them  in  vinegar  twelve  hours,  and  dry  ofi*  the  vine- 
gar :  of  this  powder  also  three  drams.  Then  put 
the  shell  powder  and  pearl  powder  together,  and 
add  to  them  of  ginger  one  scruple,  and  of  white 
poppy  seed  half  a  scruple,  and  steep  them  in  spirit 
of  wine,  wherein  six  grains  of  safiron  have  been 
diaaolved,  seven  hours.  Then  upon  a  gentle  heat 
vapour  away  all  the  spirit  of  wine,  and  dry  the 
powder  against  the  sun  without  fire.  Add  to  it  of 
nitre  one  dram,  of  ambergrease  one  scruple  and  a 
half;  and  so  keep  this  powder  for  use  in  a  clean 
glass.  Then  take  a  pottle  of  milk,  and  slice  in 
it  of  fresh  cucumbers,  the  inner  pith  only,  the 
rind  being  pared  ofif^  four  ounces,  and  draw  forth 
a  water  by  distillation.  Take  of  claret  wine  a 
pint,  and  quench  gold  in  it  four  times. 


„  Of  U«wine,andof  tkewaterof  nulk,takaoC 
each  three  ounces,  of  the  powder  one  aoraplet 
and  drink  it  in  tha  morning;  stir  up  the  powder 
when  you  drink,  and  walk  upon  it 

A  catalogue  of  aetringertU,  openere^  and  eordiakf 
inttrumenial  to  health* 

ASraiNOBNTS* 

Red  rose,  blackberry,  myrtle,  plantane,  flower 
of  pomegranate,  mint,  aloes  well  waahed,  myro- 
balanes,  sloes,  agrestia  fragra,  mastich,  myrrh, 
saffron,  leaves  of  rosemary,  rhubarb  received  by  in* 
fusion,  cloves,  service-berries,  coma,  wormwood, 
bole  armeniac,  sealed  earth,  cinquefoil,  tincture 
of  steel,  sanguis  draconis,  ooral,  amber,  quincee, 
spikenard,  galls,  alum,  bloodstone,  mummy,  amo- 
mum,  galai^;a],  cypress,  ivy,  psyllum,  houseleek, 
sallow,  mullein,  vine,  oak  leaves,  lignum  aloes, 
red  Sanders,  mulberry,  medlars,  flowers  of  peach 
trees,  pomegranates,  pears,  palmate,  pith  of  ker- 
nels, purslain,  acacia,  laudanum,  tragacanth,  thus 
olibanj,  comfrey,  shepherd's  purse,  polygonium. 

Jstringenie^  both  hot  and  eold^  which  corroborate  the 
part$f  and  which  confirm  and  rrfreeh  »uch  of  them 
a»  are  looee  or  langtMdng, 
Rosemary,  mint,  especially  wi&  vinegar,  olovetv 
mnnamon,  cardamom,  lign-aloes,  rose,  myrtle,  vad 
Sanders,  cotonea,  red  wine,  chalybeate  wine,  five- 
finger  graas,  plantane,  apples  of  cypress,  berbe^ 
ries,  fraga,  aerviee-berries,  oomeia,  ribes,  sow 
pears,  rambesia. 

Jthingenteilyptie^whiehbytheirdypiiemrtuemajf 
atayjiuxee. 
Sloes,  acacia,  rind  of  pomegranates  infused,  at 
least  three  hours,  the  styptic  virtue  not  coming 
forth  in  lesser  time.  Alum,  galls,  juice  of  sallow« 
syrup  of  unripe  quinces,  balauatia,  the  whitas  of 
eggs  boiled  hard  in  vinegar. 

Jstringente,  which  by  their  eoU  and  earthy  natme 
may  Oay  the  motion  if  the  humoure  tending  toa 
flax. 
Sealed  earth,  sanguia  draconis,  coral,  pearls, 

the  shell  of  the  fish  dactylus. 


Jbtringente^  which  by  the  ihicknete  tf  their  i 
ett^ae  it  were  the  thin  humoure^  and  thereby  etoff 
fltupee. 
Rice,  beans,  millet,  cauls,  dry  oheaee,  fireah 

goata'  milk. 

Mringente,  which  by  virtue  <f  their  ghtiinoue  mtb' 
dance  reetrainaflux^  and  ttrengthen  the  hoeer 
parte. 
Karabe,*  mastich,  spodium,  hartahom,  firankin* 

cense,  dried  buUs*  pisUe,  gum  tragacanth. 


•  Petteptkt 


diefknltefKarobt. 
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Jhiringetiii  puitgathe,  wUek^  hamng  by  fkarpwm 
gaiive  or  expukhe  power  ikrmi  out  tike  kummtrh 
hme  behind  tikem  aslrieUve  virtue. 

Rhubaib,  especially  that  which  is  toasted  against 
fte  fire :  myrobalanes,  tartar,  tamarinds,  an  Indian 
fruit  like  green  damascenes. 

Mringente  wkUk  do  very  muA  »uek  and  dry  up 
ike  humourtf  and  therdfy  day  Jbacee, 

Rust  of  iron,  crocus  martis,  ashes  of  spices. 

A$tringent$jwkieh  by  their  nature  do  duUiheepirite^ 
mnd  lay  aeleqf  tike  expubivevirtue^mnd  take  away 
ike  acrimony  of  aUkumoure, 

Laudanom,  mithridate,  diascordiom,  diacodinm. 

Jsiringents,  wkiek^  by  ekerieking  ike  ttrengik  if 
ike  parie^  do  e/mfori  and  confirm  ikdr  retentive 
power, 

A  stomacher  of  scarlet  cloth :  whelps,  or  young 
healthy  boys,  applied  to  the  stomach :  hippocratac 
wines,  so  they  be  made  of  austere  materials. 

OPENBRS. 

Succory,  endiye,  betony,  Irrerwort,  petroseli- 
nnm,  smdlage,  asparagus,  roots  of  grass,  dodder, 
tamarisk,  j  uncus  odoratus,  lacca,  cupparus,  worm- 
wood, chamepitys,  fumaria,  scurvy-grass,  eringo, 
nettle,  ireos,  elder,  hyssop,  aristolochia,  gentian, 
costus,  fennel-root,  maiden-hair,  harts-tongue, 
daffodilly,  asarum,  sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  acorns, 
abretonum,  aloes,  agaric  rhubarb  infused,  onions, 
garlic,  bother,  squilla,  sowbread,  Indian  nard, 
Celtic  nard,  bark  of  laurel-tree,  bitter  almonds, 
holy  thistle,  camomile,  gunpowder,  sows,  (mille- 
pedes,) ammoniac,  man's  urine,  rue,  park  leaves, 
(vitez,)  centaury,  lupines,  chamedrys,  costum, 
ammios,  bistort,  camphire,  daucns  seed,  Indian 
balsam,  scordium,  sweet  cane,  galingal,  agrimony. 

CM>BniALS. 

Flowers  of  basil  royal,  flores  caryophillati, 
flowers  of  bugloss  and  borage,  rind  of  citron, 
orange  flowers,  rosemary  and  its  flowers,  saffron, 
musk,  amber,  folium,  i.  e.  nardi  folium,  balm- 
gentle,  pimpernel,  gems,  gold,  generous  wines, 
fragrant  apples,  rose,  rosa  moschata,  cloves,  lign- 
aloes,  mace,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  cardamom,  ga- 
lingal, vinegar,  kermes  berry,  herba  moschata, 
betony,  white  sanders,  camphire,  flowers  of  helio- 
trope, penny  royal,  scordium,  opium  corrected, 
white  pepper,  nasturtium,  white  and  red  bean, 
oastum  dulce,  dactylus,  pine,  fig,  egg-shell,  vinum 
malvaticum,  ginger,  kidneys,  oysters,  crevises,  or 
river  crabs,  seed  of  nettle,  oil  of  sweet  almonds, 
sesaminum  oleum,  asparagus,  bulbous  roots, 
onions,  garlic,  eruca,  daucus  seed,  eringo,  siler 
montanns,  the  smell  of  musk,  cynethi  odor,  cara- 
way seed,   flower  of  puis,   aniseed,   pellitory. 


asointtng  of  die  tMtides  widi  oil  of  elder  is 
which  pellitory  hath  been  boiled^  cloves  witik  gottt 
milk,  olibanum. 

Jn  extract  by  ike  Lord  Bacor,  for  kieown  uat,out 
of  ike  book  (f  ike  prolongation  of  t^e,  togetker 
wiik  Bome  new  advica  in  order  io  keaWL 

1 .  Once  in  the  week,  or  at  least  in  the  fortnigfatr 
to  take  the  water  of  mithridate  distilled,  with 
three  parts  to  one,  or  strawberry-water  to  allay  it; 
and  some  grains  of  nitre  andsaflhm,  in  Ae  monk 
ing  between  sleeps. 

3.  To  continue  my  broth  with  nitre ;  but  to 
interchange  it  ev^  other  two  days,  with  tbs 
juice  of  pomegranates  expressed,  with  a  little 
cloves,  aiftd  rind  of  citron.        , 

3.  To  order  the  taking  of  the  maceration*  as 
followeth. 

To  add  to  the  maceration  six  grains  of  cremot 
tartari,  and  as  much  enula. 

To  add  to  the  oxymel  some  infusion  of  fennel* 
roots  in  the  vinegar,  and  four  grains  of  angeliea- 
seed,  and  juice  of  lemons,  a  third  part  to  the 
vinegar. 

To  take  it  not  so  immediately  before  sapper, 
and  to  have  the  broth  specially  made  with  bari^, 
rosemary,  thyme,  and  cresses. 

Sometimes  to  add  to  the  maceration  three  grain» 
of  tartar,  and  two  of  enula,  to  cut  the  more  heavy 
and  viscous  humours;  lest  rhubarb  work  only 
upon  the  lightest. 

To  take  sometimes  the  oxymel  befoie  it,  and 
sometimes  the  Spanish  honey  simple. 

4.  To  take  once  in  the  month  at  least,  and  for 
two  days  together,  a  grain  and  a  half  of  castor,  in 
my  broth,  and  breakfast. 

5.  A  cooling  clyster  to  be  used  once  a  month, 
after  the  working  of  the  maceration  is  settled. 

Take  of  barley-water,  in  which  the  roots  of 
bugloss  are  boilcNi,  three  ounces,  with  two  drams 
of  red  sanders,  and  two  ounces  of  raisins  of  the 
sun,  and  one  ounce  of  dactyles,  and  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  fat  caricks ;  let  it  be  strained,  and  add  to 
it  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  syrup  of  viuiels:  let  a 
clyster  be  made.  Let  this  be  taken,  with  veal, 
in  the  aforesaid  decoction. 

6.  To  take  every  morning  the  fume  of  lign- 
aloes,  rosemary  and  bays  dried,  which  I  use ;  but 
once  in  a  week  to  add  a  little  tobacco,  without 
otherwise  taking  it  in  a  pipe. 

7.  To  appoint  every  day  an  hour  '*  ad  affectus 
intentionales  et  sanos«"    Qu.  de  particulari. 

8.  To  remember  masticatories  for  the  mouth. 

9.  And  orange-flower  water  to  be  smelt  to  or 
snuffed  up. 

10.  In  the  third  hour  ai^r  the  sun  is  risen,  to 


•  Vis.  of  rhnbtrb  inftued  Into  a  dniif  bt  of  wblta  wfoe  tad 
beer,  mingled  tofetber  for  tbe  ipace  of  balf  an  bour,  once  tiL 
■be  or  seven  dayi.  Bee  tbe  JLord  Bacon's  Life,  by  Di.  Baw 
ley,  towards  tbe  end. 
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take  in  air  (jrom  some  high  and  open  place,  with  I  of  oil  of  rosea  an  oonee ;  let  it  be  spread  open  m 
a  ventilation  of  rose  moschate,  and  fresh  violets ;  linen  cloth,  and  applied  lukewarra,  and  continued 


and  to  stir  the  earth,  with  infusion  of  wine  and 
mint. 

11.  To  use  ale  with  a  little  enala  campana,  car- 
dans, germander,  sage,  angelica-seed,  cresses  of 
A  middle  age,  to  beget  a  robust  heat 

12.  Mithridate  thrice  a  year. 

13.  A  bit  of  bread  dipped  in  vino  odorato,  with 
syrup  of  dry  roses,  and  a  little  amber,  at  going  to 
bed. 

14.  Never  to  keep  the  body  in  the  same  posture 
above  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

15.  Four  precepts.  To  break  off  custom.  To 
shake  off  spirits  ill  disposed.  To  meditate  on 
yoath.    To  do  nothing  against  a  man^s  genius. 

16.  Syrup  of  ^quinces  for  the  mouth  of  the 
stomach.  Inquire  concerning  other  things  useful 
in  that  kind. 

17.  To  use  once  during  supper  time  wine  in 
which  gold  is  quenched. 

18.  To  use  anointing  in  the  morning  lightly 
with  oil  of  almonds,  with  salt  and  saffron,  and  a 
gentle  rubbing. 

19.  Ale  of  the  second  infusion  of  the  vine  of 
oak. 

30.  Methusalem  water,  of  pearls  and  shells  of 
•crabs,  and  a  little  chalk. 

21.  Ale  of  raisins,  dactyles,  potatoes,  pistachios, 
honey,  tragacanth,  mastic. 

22.  Wine  with  swine's  flesh  or  hart's  flesh. 

23.  To  drink  the  firat  cup  at  supper  hot,  and 
half  an  hour  before  supper  something  hot  and 
aromatized. 

24.  Chalybeates  four  times  a  year. 

25.  PilulflB  ex  tribns,  onoe  in  two  months,  but 
after  the  mass  has  been  macerated  in  oil  of  al- 
monds. 

26.  Heroic  desires. 

27.  Bathing  of  the  feet  once  in  a  month,  with 
lye  ex  sale  nigro,  camomile,  sweet  marjoram, 
fennel,  sage,  and  a  little  aqua  vit». 

28.  To  provide  always  an  apt  breakfest. 

29.  To  beat  the  flesh  before  roasting  of  it. 

30.  Macerations  in  pickles. 

31.  Agitation  of  beer  by  ropes,  or  in  wheel- 
barrows. 

32.  That  diet  is  good  which  makes  lean,  and 
then  renews.   Consider  of  the  ways  to  effect  it. 

MEDICAL  RECEIPTS  OP  THE  LORD 
BACON. 

Hi$  lortUhipU  tuual  receipt  for  the  gout.   7b  which 
he  refers,  Nat.  HiMt.  CerU.  L  N.  60. 

1.  ThepouUie. 

Take  of  manchet  about  three  ounces,  tiie  crumb 

only,  thin  cut ;  let  it  be  boiled  in  milk  till  it  grow 

to  a  pulp.    Add  in  the  end  a  dram  and  a  half  of 

4he  powder  of  red  roses;  of  saffron  ten  grains ;  i 


for  three  hours'  space 

2.  The  bath  or  fomentation.  • 

Take  of  sage  leaves  half  a  handful ;  of  the  root 
of  hemlock  sliced  six  drams ;  of  briony  roots  half 
an  ounce;  of  the  leaves  of  red  roses  two  pugils; 
let  them  be  .b(Hled  in  a  pottle  of  water,  wherein 
steel  hath  been  quenched,  till  the  liquor  come  to  a 
quart.  After  the  straining,  put  in  half  a  handful 
of  bay  salt.  Let  it  be  used  with  scarlet  cloth,  or 
scarlet  wool,  dipped  in  the  liquor  hot,  and  so 
renewed  seven  times ;  all  in  the  space  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  or  little  more. 

3.  Theplaister. 

Take  emplastrum  diachalciteos,  as  much  as  is 
sufficient  for  the  part  you  mean  to  cover.  Let  it  be 
dissolved  with  oil  of  roses,  in  such  a  consistenoe 
as  will  stick ;  and  spread  upon  a  piece  of  holland, 
and  applied. 

Hie  hrdehip'^M  broth  and  fomentation  for  the  stone* 
7%ebroth. 

Take  one  dram  of  eryngium  roots,  cleansed  and 
sliced ;  and  boil  them  together  with  a  chicken. 
In  the  end,  add  of  elder  flowers,  and  marigold 
flowere  together,  one  pugtl ;  of  angelica  seed  half 
a  dram,  of  raisins  of  the  sun  stoned,  fifteen;  of 
rosemary,  thyme,  mace,  together,  a  little. 

In  six  ounces  of  this  broth  or  thereabouts,  let 
there  be  dissolved  of  white  cremor  tartari  three 
grains. 

Every  third  or  fourth  day,  take  a  small  toast 
of  manchet,  dipped  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds  new 
drawn,  and  sprinkled  with  a  little  loaf  sugar.  You 
may  make  the  broth  for  two  days,  and  take  the 
one-half  every  day. 

If  you  find  the  stone  to  stir,  fof bear  the  toast 
for  a  course  or  two.  The  intention  of  this  brodi 
is,  not  to  void,  but  to  undermine  the  quarry  of  the 
stones  in  the  kidneys. 

l%e  fomentation. 

Take  of  leaves  of  violets,  mallows,  pellitory  of 
the  wall,  together,  one  handful ;  of  flowera  of 
camomile  and  melilot,  together,  one  pugil;  the 
root  of  marah-mallows,  one  ounce ;  of  anise  and 
fennel  seeds,  together,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  of 
flax-seed  two  drachms.  Make  a  decoction  in 
spring  water. 

7%e  second  receipt,  showing  the  way  ef  making  a 
certain  ointment,  which  kis  lordship  ealied  Dhgi^ 
entumfragrans,  sive  Bomanum,  the  fragrant  or 
Boman  ungttent. 

Take  of  the  fat  of  a  dew  half  a  pound ;  of  oil  of 
sweet  aknonds  two  oimoes:  let  them  be  set  upon 
2R 
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a  rerj  gentie  fire,  and  stirred  with  a  stick  of  juniper 
tiU  thej  are  melted.  Add  of  root  of  flower-de- 
lace  powdered,  damask  roses  powdered,  together, 
one  dram ;  of  myrrh  dissolved  in  rose-water  half  a 
dram;  of  cloves  half  a  scrapie;  of  ciyet  four 
giains;  of  mmsk  six  grains;  of  oil  of  mace 
expiessed  one  drop ;  as  moch  of  rosewater  as  snf- 
fieeth  to  keep  the  nngnent  from  being  too  thick. 
Let  all  these  be  put  together  in  a  glass,  and  set 
npcm  the  embers  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  and 
•timd  with  a  stick  of  jumper. 

Note,  that  in  the  confection  of  this  ointment, 
tlMTS  was  not  osed  above  a  quarter  of  a  pound, 
and  a  tenth  part  of  a  quarter  of  deer's  suet :  and 
that  all  the  ingredients,  except  the  oil  of  almonds, 
were  doubled  when  the  ointment  was  half  made, 
tecanse  the  fat  thingt  seemed  to  be  too  predo- 
minant. 


The  ikhd  receipt.  A  mama  ChriiUfor  the  tUnaaelL 
Tdke  of  the  best  pearls  very  finely  pulverized^ 
one  dram ;  of  sal  nitre  one  scrapie ;  of  tartar  two 
scraples ;  of  ^j^gei  and  galingal  together,  one 
ounce  and  a  hsJf;  of  calamus,  root  of  enula  cam- 
pana,  nutmeg,  together,  one  scrapie  and  a  half; 
of  amber  sixteen  grains ;  of  the  best  musk  ten 
grains;  with  rosewater  and  the  finest  sugar,  let 
there  be  made  a  manus  ChristL 

The  fourth  receipt.    A  9ecrdfor  the  atamaek. 

Take  lignum  aloes  in  gross  shavings',  steep 
them  in  sack,  or  alicant,  changed  twice,  half  an 
hour  at  a  time,  till  the  bitterness  be  drawn  forth. 
Then  take  the  shavings  forth,  and  dry  them  in  the 
shade,  and  beat  them  to  an  excellent  powder.  Of 
that  powder,  with  the  syrap  of  citrons,  make  a 
small  pill,  to  be  taken  before  supper. 
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THE  EFFECT  OP  THAT  WHICH  WAS  SPOKEN 


LOBD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND, 

AT  THE  TAKING  OF  HIS  PLACE  IN  CHANCERY, 

m  PBEFORMANCB  OF  THE  CHARGE  HIS  MAJESTY  HAD  GIVEN  HIM  WHEN  HE  RECEIVED  THE 

SEAL,  MAT  7|  1617. 


BcFORi  I  enter  into  tiie  business  of  the  eonrt,  i 
shall  take  advantage  of  so  many  hononrable  wit- 
nesses to  pablish  and  make  known  snmmarilj, 
what  charge  the  king*s  most  excellent  majesty 
gave  me  when  I  received  the  seal,  and  what 
orders  and  resolutions  I  myself  have  taken  in 
conformity  to  that  charge ;  that  the  king  may  haye 
Ae  honoor  of  direction,  and  I  the  part  of  obedi- 
ence ;  whereby  yoor  lordships,  and  the  rest  of  the 
presence,  shall  see  the  whole  time  of  my  sitting 
in  the  chancery,  which  may  be  longer  or  shorter, 
as  it  shall  please  God  and  the  king,  contracted 
into  one  hour.    And  this  I  do  for  three  canses. 

First,  To  give  account  to  the  king  of  his  com- 
mandment. 

Secondly,  That  it  may  be  a  guard  and  custody 
to  myself,  and  my  own  doings,  that  I  do  not 
swerve  or  recede  from  any  thing  that  I  have  pro- 
fessed in  so  noble  company. 

And,  thirdly,  That  all  men  that  have  to  do  with 
the  chancery  or  the  seal,  may  know  what  they 
shall  expect,  and  both  set  their  hearts  and  my. 
ears  at  rest;  not  moving  me  in  any  thing  against 
these  rules;  knowing  that  my  answer  is  now 
turned  from  a  *«  nolumus*'  into  a «« non  possumus." 
It  is  no  more,  I  will  not,  but,  I  cannot,  after  this 
declaration. 

And  this  I  do  also  under  three  cautions. 

The  first  is.  That  there  be  some  things  of  a 
more  secret  and  council-like  nature  more  fit  to  be 
acted  than  published.  But  those  things  whidi  I 
shall  speak  of  to-day  are  of  a  more  public  nature. 

The  second  is.  That  I  will  not  trouble  this  pre- 
sence with  every  particular,  which  would  be  too 
long ;  but  select  those  things  which  are  of  greatest 
eflieacy,  and  conduce  most  ^  ad  summas  rerum ;" 
leaving  many  other  particulars  to  be  set  down  in 


a  table,  according  to  the  good  example  of  my  last 
predecessor  in  his  beginning. 

And,  lastly,  that  these  imperatives,  whieh  I 
have  made  but  to  myself  and  my  times,  be  with^ 
out  prejudice  to  the  authority  of  the  court,  or  to 
wiser  men  that  may  succeed  me ;  and  chiefly  that 
they  are  wholly  submitted  unto  the  great  wisdom 
of  my  sovereigrn,  and  the  absolute  prince  in  judi- 
cature that  hath  been  in  the  Christian  world ;  for 
if  any  of  these  things  which  I  intend  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  his  directions,  shall  be  thought  by  his 
majesty  to  be  inordinate,  I  shall  be  most  ready  to 
reform  them.  These  things  are  but,  "  tanquam 
album  prsetoris ;"  for  so  did  the  Roman  prstors, 
which  have  the  greatest  aflinity  with  the  juris- 
diction of  the  chancellor  here,  who  used  to  set 
down  at  their  entrance,  how  they  would  use  their 
jurisdiction.  And  this  I  shall  do,  my  lords,  **iti 
verbis  masculis  ;'*  no  flourishing  or  painted  words, 
but  such  as  are  fit  to  go  before  deeds. 

The  king*s  charge,  which  is  my  lantern,  rested 
upon  four  heads. 

The  first  was.  That  I  should  contain  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  within  its  true  and  due  limits^ 
without  swelling  or  excess.  ' 

The  second,  That  I  should  think  the  putting  of 
the  great  seal  to  letters  patents  was  not  a  matter 
of  course  to  follow  after  precedent  warrants;  but 
that  I  should  take  it  to  be  the  maturity  and  fulness 
of  the  king*s  intentions :  and,  therefore,  of  the 
greatest  parts  of  my  trust,  if  I  saw  therein  any 
scruple  or  cause  of  stay,  that  I  should  acquaint 
him,  concluding  with  a '« Quod  dubites  ne  feceQS.'* 

The  third  was.  That  I  should  retrench  all  unn^ 
cessary  delays,  that  the  subject  might  find  that  he 
did  enjoy  the  same  remedy  against  the  faintiBg 
of  the  soul  and  the  consumption  of  the  estate  f. 
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which  was  speedy  justice.     '<  Bis  dat,  qui  cito 
4at.^ 

The  fourth  was,  that  justice  might  pass  with  as 
easy  charge  as  might  be;  and  that  those  same 
brambles,  that  grow  about  justice,  of  needless 
charge  and  expense,  and  all  manner  of  exactions, 
might  be  rooted  out  so  far  as  might  be. 

These  commandments,  my  lords,  are  righteous, 
and,  as  I  may  term  them,  sacred ;  and,  therefore, 
to  use  a  sacred  form,  I  pray  God  bless  the  king 
for  his  great  care  over  the  justice  of  the  land,  and 
give  me,  his  poor  servant,  grace  and  power  to 
observe  hb  precepts. 

Now,  for  a  beginning  towards  it,  I  have  set 
down  and  applied  particular  orders  to-day  out  of 
these  four  general  heads. 

For  the  excess  or  tumour  of  (his  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, I  shall  divide  it  into  five  natures. 

.The  first  is,  when  the  court  doth  embrace  and 
retain  causes,  both  in  matter  and  circumstance 
merely  determinable  and  fit  for  the  common  law ; 
for,  my  lords,  the  chancery  is  ordained  to  supply 
the  law,  and  not  to  subvert  the  law.  Now,  to 
describe  unto  you  or  delineate  what  those  causes 
are  that  are  fit  for  the  court,  or  not  fit  for  the  court, 
were  too  long  a  lecture.  But  I  will  tell  you  what 
remedy  I  have  prepared.  I  will  keep  the  keys  of 
the  court  myself,  and  will  never  refer  any  demur- 
rer or  plea,  tending  to  discharge  or  dismiss  the 
court  of  the  cause,  to  any  master  of  the  chancery, 
but  judge  of  it  myself,  or  at  least  the  master  of 
the  rolls.  Nay,  farther,  I  will  appoint  regularly, 
that  on  the  Tuesday  of  every  week,  which  is  the 
day  of  orders,  first  to  hear  motions  of  that  nature 
before  any  other,  that  the  subject  may  have  his 
M  vale''  at  first  without  attending,  and  that  the 
court  do  not  keep  and  accumulate  a  miscellany 
and  confusion  of  causes  of  all  natures. 

The  second  point  concemeth  the  time  of  the 
complaint,  and  the  late  comers  into  the  chancery; 
which  stay  till  a  judgment  be  passed  against 
them  at  the  common  law,  and  then  complain : 
wherein  your  lordships  may  have  heard  a  great 
rattle  and  a  noise  of  a  «<pr0munire,*'  and  I  can- 
not tell  what.  But  that  question  the  king  hath 
settled  according  to  the  ancient  precedents  in  all 
times  continued.  And  this  I  will  say,  that  the 
opinion,  not  to  relieve  any  case  aAer  judgment, 
would  be  a  guilty  opinion;  guilty  of  the  ruin, 
and  naufrage,  and  perishing  of  infinite  subjects : 
and  as  the  king  found  it  well  out,  why  should  a 
man  fly  into  the  chancery  before  he  be  hurt? 
The  whole  need  not  the  physician,  but  the  sick. 
But,  my  lords,  the  power  would  be  preserved, 
but  the  practice  would  be  moderate.  My  rule 
shall  be,  therefore,  that  in  case  of  complaints  after 
judgment,  except  the  judgments  be  upon  '*  nihil 
dicit,*'  and  cases  which  are  but  disguises  of  judg- 
ment, as  that  they  be  judgments  obtained  in  con- 
tempt of  a  preceding  order  in  this  court,  yea,  and 
after  verdicts  also,  I  will   have  the  party  com- 


plainant enter  into  good  bond  to  prove  his  sug- 
gestion :  so  that  if  he  will  be  relieved  against  a 
judgment  a(  common  law  upon  matter  of  equity, 
he  shall  do  it «« tanquam  in  vinculis,**  at  his  peril. 

The  third  point  of  excess  may  be  the  over- 
firequent  and  facile  granting  of  injunctions  for  the 
staying  of  the  common  laws,  or  the  altering  of 
possessions ;  wherein  these  shall  be  my  rules. 

I  will  grant  no  injunction  merely  upon  priority 
of  suit;  that  is  to  say,  because  this  court  was 
first  possessed :  a  thing  that  was  well  reformed  .in 
the  late  lord  chancellor's  time,  but  usual  in  the 
Chancellor  Bromley's  time ;  insomuch,  as  I  re- 
member, that  Mr.  Dalton,  the  counsellor  at  law, 
put  a  pasquil  upon  the  court  in  nature  of  a  bUl ; 
for  seeing  it  was  no  more  but.  My  lord,  the  bill 
came  in  on  Monday,  and  the  arrest  at  common 
la^c  was  on  Tuesday,  I  pray  the  injunction  upon 
priority  of  suit :  he  caused  his  client  that  had  a 
loose  debtor,  to  put  his  bill  into  the  chancery 
before  the  bond  due  to  him  was  forfeited,  to  desire 
an  order  that  he  might  have  his  money  at  the  day, 
because  he  would  be  sure  to  be  before  the  other. 
I  do  not  mean  to  make  it  a  matter  of  a  horse- 
race who  shall  be  first  at  Westminister-halL 

Neither  will  I  grant  an  injunction  upon  matter 
contained  in  the  bill  only,  be  it  never  so  smooth 
and  specious ;  but  upon  matter  confessed  in  the 
defendant's  answer,  or  matter  pregnant  in  writing, 
or  of  record ;  or  upon  contempt  of  the-  defendant 
in  not  q>pearing,  or  not  answering,  or  trifling  with 
the  court  by.  insufficient  answering.  For  then  it 
may  be  thought  that  the  defendant  stands  out 
upon  purposes  to  get  the  start  at  the  common  law, 
and  so  to  take  advantage  of  his  own  contempt; 
which  may  not  be  suffered. 

As  for  injunctions  (or  possession,  I  shall  main- 
tain possessions  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
bill  exhibited ;  and  for  the  space  of  a  year  at  the 
least  before,  except  the  possession  were  gotten  by 
force  or  any  trick. 

Neither  will  *I  alter  possession  upon  interlocu- 
tory orders,  until  a  decree;  except  upon  matter 
plainly  confessed  in  the  defendant's  answer,  joined 
also  with  a  plain  disability  and  insolvency  in  the 
defendant  to  answer  the  profits. 

As  for  taking  of  possession  away  in  respect  of 
contempts,  I  will  have  all  the  process  of  the  court 
spent  first,  and  a  sequestration  of  the  profits  before 
I  come  to  an  injunction. 

The  fourth  point  is  concerning  the  communicat- 
ing of  the  authority  of  the  chancellor  too  far;  and 
making,  upon  the  matter,  too  many  chancellors, 
by  relying  too  much  upon  the  reports  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  chancery  as  concludent.  I  know,  my 
lords,  the  masters  of  the  chancery  are  reverend 
men;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  business  of  the 
court  cannot  be  sped  without  them ;  and  it  is  a 
thing  the  chancellor  may  soon  fall  into  for  his  own 
ease,  to  rely  too  much  upon  them.  But  the  cooiae 
that  I  will  take  generally  shall  be  this ;  I  will 
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inake  no  binding  order  upon  any  report  of  one  of 
the  masterst  withoat  giwing  a  seven-nigrht's  day 
at  the  least,  to  show  cause  against  the  report, 
which  nerertheless  I  will  have  done  modestly, 
and  with  due  reverence  towards  them :  and,  ag[ain, 
I  must  utterly  discontinue  the  making  of  a  hypo- 
thetical or  conditional  order;  that  if  a  master  of 
the  chancery  do  certify  thus  and  thus,  that  then  it 
is  so  ordered  withoat  farther  motion ;  for  that  it  is 
a  surprise,  and  giveth  no  time  for  contradiction. 

The  last  point  of  excess  is,  if  a  chancellor 
-shall  be  so  much  of  himself,  as  he  shall  neglect 
assistance  ofreverend  judges  in  cases  of  difficulty, 
especially  if  they  touch  upon  law,  or  calling  them, 
shall  do  it  but  **pro  forma  tantum,"  and  give  no 
due  respect  to  their  opinions :  wherein,  my  lords, 
preserving  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the  court, 
which  I  account  rather  increased  than  diminished 
by  grave  and  due  assistance,  I  shall  never  be 
found  so  sovereign  or  abundant  in  mine  own 
sense,  but  I  shall  both  desire  and  make  true  use 
of  assistance.  Nay,  I  assure  your  lordships,  if  I 
should  find  any  main  diversity  of  opinion  of  my 
assistants  from  mine  own,  though  I  know  well 
the  judicature  of  the  court  wholly  resteth  in  my- 
self, yet  I  think  I  should  have  recourse  to  the 
oracle  of  the  king's  own  judgment,  before  I  should 
pronounce.  And  so  much  for  the  temperate  use 
of  the  authority  of  this  court;  for  surely  the 
health  of  a  court,  as  well  as  of  a  body,  consisteth 
in  temperance. 

For  the  second  commandment  of  his  majesty, 
touching  staying  of  grants  at  the  great  seal ;  there 
may  be  just  cause  of  stay,  either  in  the  matter  of 
the  grant,  or  in  the  manner  of  passing  the  same. 
Out  of  both  which  I  extract  these  six  principal 
cases  which  I  will  now  make  known :  all  which, 
nevertheless,  I  understand  to  be  wholly  submitted 
to  his  majesty's  will  and  pleasure,  afler  by  me  he 
shall  have  been  informed ;  for  if  «« iteratum  man- 
datum"  be  come,  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice. 

The  first  case  is,  where  any  matter  of  revenue, 
or  treasure,  or  profit,  passeth  from  his  majesty ; 
my  first  duty  shall  he  to  examine,  whether  tiie 
grant  hath  passed  in  the  due  and  natural  course  by 
Uie  great  officers  of  the  revenue,  the  lord  treasurer 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  with  their 
privity ;  which  if  I  find  it  not  to  be,  I  must  pre- 
sume it  to  have  passed  in  the  ^ark,  and  by  a  kind 
of  surreption;  and  I  will  make  stay  of  it  till  his 
majesty's  pleasure  be  farther  known. 

Secondly,  If  it  be  a  grant  that  is  not  merely 
vulgar,  and  hath  not  of  course  passed  at  the  signet 
by  a  «*  fac  simile,"  but  needeth  science,  my  duty 
shall  be  to  examine  whether  it  hath  passed  by  the 
learned  counsel  and  had  their  docket;  which  is 
that  his  majesty  reads,  and  leads  him.  And  if  I 
find  it  otherwise,  although  the  matter  were  not  in 
itself  inconvenient,  yet  I  hold  it  a  just  cause  of 
stay,  for  precedent's  sake,  to  keep  men  in  the  right 
vay. 
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Thirdly,  If  it  be  a  grant  whieh  1  conceive,  out 
of  my  little  knowledge,  to  be  against  the  law ;  of 
which  nature  Theodosius  was  wont  to  say,  when 
he  was  pressed, «« I  spake  it,  or  I  wrote  it,  but  I 
granted  it  not  if  it  be  unjust :"  1  will  call  Ae 
learned  counsel  to  it,  as  well  him  that  drew  the 
book  as  the  rest,  or  some  of  them :  and  if  we  find 
cause,  I  will  inform  his  majesty  of  our  opinion, 
either  by  myself  or  some  of  them.  And  as  for  tho 
judges,  they  are  judges  of  grants  past,  but  not  of 
grants  to  come,  except  the  king  call  them. 

Fourthly,  If  the  grants  be  against  the  king's 
public  book  of  bounty,  I  am  expressly  command- 
ed to  stay  them  until  the  king  either  revise  his 
book  in  general,  or  give  direction  in  particular. 

Fifthly,  If,  as  a  counsellor  of  estate,  I  do  fore- 
see inconvenience  to  ensue  by  the  grant  in  reason 
of  estate,  in  respect  of  the  king's  honour,  or  dis- 
content, and  murmur  of  the  people ;  I  will  not 
trust  mine  own  judgment,  but  I  will  either  ac- 
quaint his  majesty  with  it,  or  the  council  table,  or 
some  such  of  my  lords  as  I  shall  think  fit. 

Lastly,  For  matter  of  pardons ;  if  it  be  for  trea- 
son, misprision,  murder,  either  expressed  or  invo- 
lute, by  a  *<  non-obstante ;"  or  of  piracy,  or  of 
«*prsmunire,"  or  of  fines,  or  exemplary  punish- 
ment in  the  Star  Chamber,  or  some  other  natures ; 
I  shall  by  the  grace  of  God  stay  them  until  his 
majesty,  who  is  the  fountain  of  grace,  may  resolve 
between  God  and  him,  how  far  grace  shall  abound 
or  superabound. 

And  if  it  be  of  persons  attainted  and  convicted 
of  robbery,  burglary,  etc.,  then  will  I  examine 
whether  the  pardons  passed  the  hand  of  any  jus- 
tice of  assize,  or  other  commissioners,  before 
whom  the  trial  was  made ;  and  if  not,  I  think  it  my 
duty  also  to  stay  them. 

And  your  lordships  see  in  this  matter  of  the  seal« 
and  his  majesty's  royal  commandment  concerning  ' 
the  same,  I  mean  to  walk  in  the  light;  so  that 
men  may  know  where  to  find  me :  and  this  pub- 
lishing thereof  plainly,  1  hope,  will  save  the  king 
from  a  great  deal  of  abuse,  and  me  from  a  great 
deal  of  envy ;  when  men  shall  see  that  no  particn- 
lar  turn  or  end  leads  m^  but  a  general  rule. 

For  the  third  general  head  of  his  majesty's  pre- 
cepts concerning  speedy  justice,  it  rests  much 
npon  myself,  and  much  upon  others :  yet  so,  as 
my  procuration  may  give  some  remedy  and  order 
to  it.  For  myself,  I  am  resolved  that  my  decree 
shall  come  speedily,  if  not  instantly,  after  the 
hearing,  and  my  signed  decree  speedily  upon  my 
decree  pronounced.  For  it  hath  been  a  manner 
much  used  of  late  in  my  last  lord's  time,  of  whom 
I  learn  much  to  imitate,  and  somewhat  to  avoid ; 
that  upon  the  solemn  and  ftill  hearing  of  a  cause 
nothing  is  pronounced  in  court,  but  breviates  are 
required  to  be  made ;  which  I  do  not  dislike  in 
itself  in  causes  perplexed.  For  I  confess  I  have 
somewhat  of  the  cunctative ;  and  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  whosoever  is  not  wiser  upon  advice  than 
2b9 
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Qpoa  ikt  mMen^  die  time  nan  was  no  wiser  at 
fikj  than  be  waa  at  thirty.  And  it  was  my  iatber*8 
oidinary  word,  **  Yoa  must  give  me  time/'  But 
yet  I  find  when  anch  breviates  were  taken,  the 
canae  waa  aometimea  forgotten  a  term  or  two,  and 
then  aet  down  for  a  new  hearing,  three  or  four 
terms  after.  And  in  the  mean  time  the  aabject's 
pulse  beats  awift,  though  the  ehaneery  pace  be 
slow.  Of  which  kind  of  intermission  I  see  no  use, 
and  therefore  I  will  promise  regularly  to  pro- 
nounce my  decree  within  few  days  after  my  hear- 
ing; and  to  sign  my  decree  at  the  least  in  the 
Taeation  after  the  pronouncing.  For  freeh  justice 
ia  tiie  sweetest.  And  to  the  end  that  there  be  no 
delay  of  justice,  nor  any  other  meaasmaking  or 
labouring,  but  the  labouring  of  the  counsel  at  the 
bar. 

Again,  becauae  justice  is  a  sacred  thing,  and 
the  end  for  which  I  am  called  to  this  place,  and 
therefore  is  my  way  to  heayen :  and  if  it  be  ahorter, 
it  is  nerer  awhit  the  worse,  I  shall,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  as  far  as  God  will  giye  me  strength,  add 
the  afternoon  to  the  forenoon,  and  some  fourth 
night  of  the  Taeation  to  the  term,  for  the  expedit- 
ing and  clearing  of  the  cauaee  of  the  court ;  only  the 
d^^  of  the  three  long  vacations  I  would  reserve 
in  some  measure  free  ftom  businees  of  estate,  and 
for  studies,  arts,  and  acienoea,  to  which  in  my 
own  nature  I  am  moat  inclined. 

There  is  another  pomt  of  true  expedition,  which 
resteth  much  in  myself,  and  that  ia  in  my  man- 
ner of  giving  orders.  For  I  have  seen  an  affecta- 
tion of  despatch  turn  utterly  to  delay  at  length : 
for  the  manner  of  it  is  to  take  the  tale  out  of  the 
counsellor  at  the  bar  his  mouth,  and  to  give  a  cur- 
sory order,  nothing  tending  or  conducing  to  the 
end  of  the  business.  It  makes  me  remember 
what  I  heard  one  say  of  a  judge  that  sat  in  chan- 
cery ;  that  he  would  make  forty  orders  in  a  morn- 
ing out  of  the  way,  and  it  was  out  of  the  way 
indeed ;  for  it  was  nothing  to  the  end  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  this  is  that  which  makes  sixty,  eighty, 
a  hundred  ordera  in  a  cause,  to  and  fro,  begets 
ting  one  another ;  and,  like  Penelope's  web,  doing 
and  undoing.  But  I  mean  not  to  purchase  tlie 
praise  of  expeditive  in  that  kind ;  but  as  one  that 
have  a  feeling  of  my  duty,  and  of  the  case  of 
others.  My  endeavour  shall  bo  to  hear  patiently, 
and  to  cast  my  order  into  such  a  mould  as  may 
soonest  bring  the  subject  to  the  end  of  his  journey. 

As  for  delays  that  may  concern  others,  first  the 
great  abuse  is,  that  if  the  plaintiff  have  got  an 
injunction  to  stay  suits  at  the  common  law,  then 
he  will  spin  out  his  cause  at  length.  But,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  I  will  make  injunctions  but  a  hard 
pillow  to  sleep  on ;  for  if  I  find  that  he  prosecutes 
not  with  effect,  he  may,  perhaps,  when  he  is 
awake,  find  not  only  his  injunction  dissolved,  but 
his  cause  dismissed. 

Hiere  be  other  particular  orders,  I  mean  to  take 
for  mm-prosecution,  or  faint  prosecution,  where- 


with I  will  not  trouble  you  now,  beetnaa  **wam^ 
ma  sequar  fastigia  reram."  And  ao  ameh  for 
matter  of  expedition. 

Now,  for  the  fourth  and  last  point  of  the  king'a 
commandment;  for  the  cutting  off  unneceeaary 
charge  of  the  subject,  a  great  portion  of  it  is  ful- 
filled in  the  precedent  article ;  for  it  ia  the  length 
of  suits  that  doth  multiply  chargea  chiefly ;  but 
yet  there  are  aome  other  lemediea  ttMt  do  conduce 
thereunto. 

First,  therefore,  I  will  maintain  strictly,  and 
with  aeverity,  the  former  orders  which  I  fiind  my 
lord  chancellor  hath  taken,  for  the  immoderate  and 
needless  prolixity,  and  length  of  billa  and  answers, 
and  ao  forth ;  aa  well  ia  punishing  the  par^,  as 
fining  the  counsel,  whoaehand  I  shall  find  at  aoch 
bills,  answers,  etc 

Secondly,  for  all  the  examinations  taken  in  the 
court,  I  do  give  charge  unto  the  examinera,  upon 
peril  of  losing  their  places,  that  they  do  not  use 
any  idle  repetitiona,  or  needless  circumstancea, 
in  setting  down  the  depositions  taken  by  tiiem ; 
and  I  would  I  could  help  it  likewise  in  the  couur 
try,  but  that  is  almost  impossible. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  take  a  diligent  aurvey  of  tiie 
copies  in  chancery,  that  they  have  their  just  num- 
ber of  lines,  and  without  open  and  wasteful 
writing. 

Fourthly,  I  shall  be  careful  there  be  no  exaction 
of  any  new  fees,  but  according  aa  they  have  been 
heretofore  set  and  tabled. 

As  for  lawyers'  fees,  I  most  leave  that  to  th» 
conscience  and  merit  of  the  lawyer ;  and  the  es- 
timation and  gratitude  of  the  client ;  but  this  I 
can  do ;  I  know  there  have  used  to  attend  this  bar 
a  number  of  lawyers  that  have  not  been  heard 
sometimes,  and  scarce  once  or  twice  in  a  term  ; 
and  that  makes  the  client  seek  to  great  counsel 
and  favourites,  as  they  call  them,  for  every  order 
that  a  mean  lawyer  might  as  well  despatch,  a  term 
fitter  for  kings  than  judges.  And  therefore  to 
help  the  generality  of  lawyers,  and  therein  to 
ease  the  client,  I  will  constantly  observe  that  every 
Tuesday,  and  other  days  of  orders,  after  nine 
o'clock  strucken,  I  will  hear  the  bar  until  eleven, 
or  half  an  hour  after  ten  at  the  least.  And  since 
I  am  upon  the  point  whom  I  will  hear,  your  lord- 
ships will  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  a  fancy.  It 
falleth  out,  that  there  be  three  of  us  the  king's  ser- 
vants in  great  places,  that  arc  lawyers  by  descent, 
Mr.  Attorney,  son  of  a  judge,  Mr.  Solicitor,  like- 
wise son  of  a  judge,  and  myself,  a  chancellor's  son. 

Now,  because  the  law  roots  so  well  in  my  time, 
I  will  water  it  at  the  root  this  far,  as,  besides  these 
great  ones,  I  will  hear  any  judge's  son  before  a 
sergeant,  and  any  sergeant's  son  before  a  reader, 
if  there  be  not  many  of  them. 

Lastly,  for  the  better  ease  of  the  subjects,  and 
the  bridling  of  contentious  suits,  I  shall  give  bet- 
ter, that  is  greater  costs  where  the  suggestions 
are  not  proved,  than  hath  been  hitherto  used. 
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^ere  ht  dirert  orders  for  the  better  regalement 
of  tlu«  court;  and  for  granting  of  writs,  and  for 
grantlngr  of  benefices  and  others,  which  I  shall  set 
down  in  a  table.  Bot  I  will  deal  with  no  other 
to-day  but  such  as  have  a  proper  relation  to  his 
majes^'s  commandment;  it  being  mj  comfort 
that  I  serre  such  a  master,  that  I  shall  need  to  be 
boia  conduit  only  for  the  conTeyingof  his  goodness 


to  his  people.  And  it  is  true,  that  I  do  affect  and 
aspire  to  make  good  that  saying,  that «( Optimas 
magtstratos  prsstat  optime  legi  ;'**  which  is  true 
in  his  majesty.  And  for  myself,  I  doubt,  I  shall 
not  attain  it.  But  yet  I  have  a  domestic  exam- 
ple to  follow.  My  lords,  I  have  no  more  to 
say,  but  now  I  wiU  go  on  to  the  business  of  the 
court. 


THE  SPEECH  WHICH  WAS  USED 


LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL, 

IN  THS  STAR  CHAMBKE,  BEFORE  THE  SUMMER  CIRCUITS,  THE  KING  BEING  THEN  IN  SOOTLANI),  Wf. 


Thk  king,  by  his  perfect  declaration  published 
in  this  place  concerning  judges  and  justices,  hath 
made  the  speech  of  his  chancellor,  accustomed 
before  the  circuits,  rather  of  ceremony  than  of  use. 
For  as  in  his  book  to  his  son  he  hath  set  forth  a 
true  character  and  platform  of  a  king ;  so  in  this 
his  speech  he  hath  done  the  like  of  a  judge  and 
justice :  which  showeth,  that  as  his  majesty  is 
excellently  able  to  govern  in  chief;  so  he  is  like- 
wise well  seen  and  skilful  in  the  inferior  offices 
and  stages  of  justice  and  goTcrnment ;  which  is 
a  thing  very  rare  in  kings. 

Yet,  nevertheless,  somewhat  must  be  said  to 
fulfil  an  old  observance ;  but  yet  upon  the  king's 
grounds,  and  very  briefly :  for,  as  Solomon  saith 
in  another  case,  «« In  these  things  who  is  he  that 
can  come  after  the  king!" 

First,  You  that  are  the  judges  of  circuits  are,  as 
it  were,  the  planets  of  the  kingdom :  I  do  you  no 
dishonour  in  giving  you  that  name,  and  no  doubt 
you  have  a  great  stroke  in  the  frame  of  this  govern- 
ment, as  the  other  have  in  the  gfreat  frame  of  the 
world.  Do  therefore  as  they  do,  move  always, 
and  be  carried  with  the  motion  of  your  first  mover, 
which  is  your  sovereign.  A  popular  judge  is  a 
deformed  thing:  and  «•  plaudites*'  are  fitter  for 
players  than  for  magistrates.  Do  good  to  the 
people,  love  them  and  give  them  justice ;  but  let  it 
be,  as  the  Psalm  saith,  «*  nihil  inde  expectantes  ;*' 
looking  for  nothing,  neither  praise  nor  profit. 

Yet  my  meaning  is  not,  when  I  wish  you  to 
take  heed  of  popularity,  that  you  should  be  im- 
perious and  strange  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country.  You  are  above  them  in  power,  but  your 
rank  is  not  much  unequal ;  and  learn  this,  that 
power  is  ever  of  gpreatest  strength,  when  it  is 
civilly  carried. 

Secondly,  Yoo  must  remember^  that  besides 


your  ordinary  administration  of  justice,  you  do 
carry  the  two  classes  or  mirrors  of  the  state ;  for 
it  is  your  duty,  in  these  your  visitations,  to  repre- 
sent to  the  people  the  graces  and  care  of  the  king : 
and  again,  upon  your  return,  to  present  to  the  king 
the  distastes  and  griefs  of  the  people. 

Mark  what  the  king  says  in  his  book :  **  Procure 
reverence  to  the  king  and  the  law;  inform  my 
people  truly  of  me,''  (which,  we  know,  is  hard 
to  do  according  to  the  excellency  of  his  merit ;  but 
yet  endeavour  it,)  **  how  zealous  I  am  for  religion ; 
how  I  desire  law  may  be  maintained  and  flourish ; 
that  every  court  should  have  its  jurisdiction ;  that 
every  subject  should  submit  himself  to  the  law.'* 
And  of  this  you  have  had  of  late  no  small  occa- 
sion of  notice  and  remembrance,  by  the  great  and 
strait  charge  that  the  king  hath  given  me  as  keeper 
of  his  seal,  for  the  governing  of  the  chancery  with- 
out tumour  or  excess. 

Again,  *«  e  re  nata,"  you  at  this  present  ought 
to  make  the  people  know  and  consider  the  king's 
blessed  care  and  providence  in  governing  this 
realm  in  his  absence ;  so  that,  sitting  at  the  helm 
of  another  kingdom,  not  without  great  afifairs  and 
business ;  yet,  he  governs  all  things  here  by  his 
letters  and  directions,  as  punclnally  and  perfecUy 
as  if  he  were  present. 

I  assure  you,  my  lords  of  the  council  and  I  do 
much  admire  the  extension  and  latitude  of  his  care 
in  all  things. 

In  the  high  commission  he  did  conceive  a  sinew 
of  government  was  a  little  shrunk ;  he  recom* 
mended  the  care  of  it. 

He  hath  called  for  the  accounts  of  the  last  cir- 
cuit from  the  judges  to  be  transmitted  unto  him 
in  Scotland. 

Touching  the  infestation  of  pirates,  he  hath 
been  careful,  and  is,  and  hath  put  things  in  a  way 
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All  ihingi  that  concern  the  refonnation  or  the 
plantation  of  Ireland,  he  hath  given  in  them 
ponctaal  and  resolute  directions.  All  this  in 
absence. 

I  give  but  a  few  instances  of  a  public  nature ; 
the  secrets  of  council  I  may  not  enter  into,  though 
his  despatches  into  France,  Spain,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  now  in  his  absence,  are  also  notorious 
as  to  the  outward  sending.  So  that  I  must  con- 
clude that  his  majesty  wants  but  more  kingdoms, 
for  I  see  he  could  suffice  to  all. 

As  for  tiie  other  glass  I  told  you  of,  of  repre- 
senting to  the  king  the  griefs  of  his  people,  with- 
out doubt  it  is  properly  your  part ;  for  the  king 
ought  to  be  informed  of  any  thing  amiss  in  the 
state  of  his  countries  from  the  observations  and 
relations  of  the  judges,  that  indeed  know  the  pulse 
of  the  country,  rather  than  from  discourse.  But, 
for  this  glass,  thanks  be  to  God,  I  do  hear  from 
you  all,  that  there  was  never  greater  peace,  obedi- 
ence, and  contentment  in  the  country ;  though  the 
best  governments  be  always  like  the  fairest  crys- 
tals, wherein  every  little  icicle  or  grain  is  seen, 
which  in  a  fouler  stone  is  never  perceived. 

Now  to  some  particulars,  and  not  many :  of  all 
other  things  I  must  begin  as  the  king  begins ;  that 
is,  with  the  cause  of  religion,  and  especially  the 
hollow  church  Papist.  St.  Augustin  hath  a  good 
comparison  of  such  men,  affirming,  that  they  are 
like  the  roots  of  nettles,  which  themselves  sting 
not,  but  yet  they  bear  all  the  stinging  leaves :  let 
me  know  of  such  roots,  and  I  will  root  them  out 
of  the  country. 

Next,  for  the  matter  of  religion ;  in  the  princi- 
pal place  I  recommended  both  to  you  and  to  the 
justices,  the  countenancing  of  godly  and  zealous 
preachers.  I  mean  not  sectaries  or  novelists,  but 
those  which  are  sound  and  conform,  and  yet  pious 


and  reverend :  for  there  will  be  perpetual  defo* 
tion,  except  you  keep  men  in  by  preaching,  as 
well  as  law  doth  by  punishing;  and  commonly 
spiritual  diseases  are  not  cured  but  by  spiritual 
remedies. 

Next,  let  me  commend  unto  you  the  repressing, 
as  much  as  may  be,  of  faction  in  the  countries,  of 
which  ensue  infinite  inconveniences,  and  perturba- 
tions of  all  good  order,  and  crossing  of  all  good 
service  in  court  or  country,  or  wheresoever.  Cicero, 
when  he  was  consul,  had  devised  a  fine  remedy, 
a  mild  one,  but  an  efiectual  and  apt  one;  for  he 
saith,  «*  Eos,  qui  otium  perturbant,  reddam  otio- 
sos."  Those  that  trouble  others'  quiet,  I  will  give 
them  quiet;  they  shall  have  nothing  to  do,  nor  no 
authority  shall  be  put  into  their  hands.  If  I  may 
know  from  you,  of  any  who  are  in  the  country 
that  are  heads  or  hands  of  faction,  or  men  of  tur- 
bulent spirits ;  I  shall  give  them  Cicero's  reward, 
as  much  as  in  me  is. 

To  conclude,  study  the  king's  book,  and  study 
yourselves  how  you  profit  by  it,  and  all  shall  be 
welL  And  you,  the  justices  of  peace  in  particular, 
let  roe  say  this  to  yon,  never  king  of  this  realm 
did  you  so  much  lionour  as  the  king  hath  done 
you  in  his  speech,  by  being  your  immediate  direct- 
or, and  by  sorting  you  and  your  service  with  the 
service  of  ambassadors,  and  of  his  nearest  attend- 
ance. Nay,  more,  it  seems  his  majes^  is  willing 
to  do  the  state  of  justice  of  peace  honour  actively 
also :  by  bringing  in  with  time  the  like  form  or 
commission  into  the  government  of  Scotland,  as 
that  glorious  king,  Edward  the  Third,  did  plant 
this  commission  here  in  this  kingdom.  And,  there- 
fore,  you  are  not  fit  to  be  copies,  except  you  be 
fair  written,  without  blots  or  blurs,  or  any  thing 
unworthy  your  authority :  and  so  I  will  trouble 
you  no  longer  for  this  time. 


THE  SPEECH  USED 

BY   SIR  FRANCIS    BACON, 

LORD  KKftPKR  OF  THB  ORBAT  SEAL  OF  BlfOLAND, 

TO    SIR    WILLIAM    JONES, 

UPON  HK  CALLING  TO  BE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OP  IRELAND,  1617. 


8iR  William  Jonbs, 

The  kiDg*s  most  excellent  majesty,  being  duly 
informed  of  your  sufficiency  erery  way,  hath 
called  you,  by  his  writ  now  returned,  to  the  state 
•lid  degree  of  a  seijeant  at  law ;  but  not  to  stay 
there,  but,  being  so  qualified,  to  serve  him  as  his 


Chief  Justice  of  his  King^s  Bench  in  his  realm  of 
Ireland .  And,  therefore,  that  which  I  shall  say  to 
you,  must  be  applied  not  to  your  serjeant*s  place, 
which  you  take  but  in  passage,  but  to  that  great 
place  where  you  are  to  settle;  and  because  I  will 
not  spend  time  to  the  delay  of  the  business  of 
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eauses  of  the  court,  I  will  lead  yoo  the  short 
journey  by  examples,  and  not  the  long  by 
precepts. 

The  place  that  you  shall  now  serve  in,  hath 
been  fortunate  to  be  well  served  in  four  succes- 
sions before  you :  do  but  take  unto  you  the  con- 
stancy and  integrity  of  Sir  Robert  Gardiner;  the 
gravity,  temper,  and  direction  of  Sir  James  Lea; 
the  quickness,  industry,  and  despatch  of  Sir 
Humphry  Winch ;  the  care  and  affection  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  prudent  and  politic  ad- 
ministration of  Sir  John  Denham,  and  you  shall 
need  no  other  lessons.  They  were  all  Lincoln's 
Inn  men,  as  you  are;  you  have  known  them  as 
well  in  their  beginnings,  as  in  their  advancement. 

But  because  you  are  to  be  there  not  only  chief 
justice,  but  a  counsellor  of  estate,  I  will  put  you 
in  mind  of  the  great  work  now  in  hand,  that  you 
may  raise  your  thoughts  according  unto  it.  Ire- 
land is  the  last  ^ex  filiis  Europe,"  which  hath 
been  reclaimed  from  desolation,  and  desert,  in 
many  parts,  to  population  and  plantation;  and 
from  savage  and  barbarous  customs  to  humanity 
and  civility.  This  is  the  king's  work  in  chief: 
it  is  his  garland  of  heroical  virtue  and  felicity, 
denied  to  his  progenitors,  and  reserved  to  his 
times.  The  work  is  not  yet  conducted  to  perfe<i- 
tion,  but  is  in  (air  advance :  and  this  I  will  say 
eonfidently,  that  if  God  bless  this  kingdom  with 
peace  and  justice,  no  usurer  is  so  sure  in  seven 
years'  space  to  double  his  principal  with  interest, 
and  interest  upon  interest,  as  that  kingdom  is 
within  the  same  time  to  double  the  stock  both 
of  wealth  and  people.  So  as  that  kingdom, 
which  once  within  these  twenty  years  wise  men 
were  wont  to  doubt  whether  they  should  wish  it 
to  be  in  a  pool,  is  like  now  to  become  almost  a 
garden,  and  younger  sister  to  Great  Britain. 
And,  therefore,  you  must  set  down  with  yourself 
to  be  not  only  a  just  governor,  and  a  good  chief 


justice,  as  if  it  were  in  England,  but  under  the 
king  and  the  deputy  you  are  to  be  a  master-builder* 
and  a  master-planter,  and  reducer  of  Ireland.  To 
which  end,  I  will  trouble  you  at  this  time  but 
with  three  directions. 

The  first  is,  that  you  have  special  care  of  the 
three  plantations.  That  of  the  north,  which  is  in 
part  acted ;  that  of  Wexford,  which  is  now  in  dis- 
tribution; and  that  of  Longford  and  Letrim,  . 
which  is  now  in  survey.  And  take  this  from  me, 
that  the  bane  of  a  plantation  is,  when  the  under- 
takers or  planters  make  such  haste  to  a  little 
mechanical  present  profit,  as  disturbeth  the  whole 
frame  and  nobleness  of  the  work  for  times  to 
come.  Therefore  hold  them  to  their  covenants, 
and  the  strict  ordinances  of  plantation. 

The  second  is,  that  yoo  be  careful  of  the  king's 
revenue,  and  by  little  and  little  constitute  him  a 
good  demesne,  if  it  may  be,  which  hitherto  is 
little  or  none.  For  the  king's  case  is  hard,  when 
every  man's  land  shall  be  improved  in  value  widi 
increase  manifold,  and  the  king  shall  be  tied  to 
his  dry  rent. 

My  last  direction,  though  first  in  weight,  is, 
that  you  do  all  good  endeavours  to  proceed  reso- 
lutely and  constantly,  and  yet  with  due  temper- 
ance and  equality,  in  matters  of  religion ;  lest 
Ireland  civil  become  more  dangerous  to  us  thaa 
Ireland  savage.  So  God  give  you  comfort  of 
your  place. 

After  Sir  William  Jones's  speech : 

I  had  forgotten  one  thing,  which  was  this.  Yoo 
may  take  exceeding  great  comfort,  that  you  shaH 
serve  with  such  a  deputy ;  one  that,  I  think,  is  a 
man  ordained  of  God  to  do  great  good  to  that 
kingdom.  And  this  I  think  good  to  say  to  you, 
that  the  true  temper  of  a  chief  justice  towards  a 
deputy  is,  neither  servilely  to  second  him,  nor 
factiously  to  oppose  him. 


THE  LORD  KEEPER'S  SPEECH, 

IN  THE  EXCHEQUER, 

TO     SIR     JOHN     DENHAM, 

WHEN  HC  WAS  CALLED  TO  BE  ONE  OF  THE   BARONS  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER,  IN   1617. 


8iR  John  Denham, 

The  king,  of  his  grace  '^nd  favour,  hath  made 
ehoice  of  you  to  be  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exche- 
quer, to  succeed  to  one  of  the  gravest  and  most 
reverend  judges  of  this  kingdom ;  for  so  I  hold 
Baion  Altham  was*     The  king  takes  you  not 


upon  credit,  but  proof,  and  great  proof  of  yoor 
former  service:  and  that  in  both  those  kinds 
wherein  you  are  now  to  serve :  for,  as  you  havB 
showed  yourself  a  good  judge  between  party  and 
party,  so  you  have  showed  yourself  a  good  admi- 
nister of  the  revenue,  both  when  yon  were  ehki 
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taroD,  and  since  as  ooantellor  ot  estate  there  m 
Ireland,  where  the  council,  as  you  know,  doth  in 
great  part  manage  and  messuage  the  rerenue. 

And  to  both  these  parts  I  will  apply  some 
admonitions^  but  not  vulgar  or  discursive,  but  apt 
£ur  the  times,  and  in  few  words,  for  they  are  best 
remembered. 

First,  therefore,  above  all  you  ought  to  main- 
tain the  king^s  prerogative,  and  to  set  down  with 
yourself,  that  the  king*8  prerogative  and  the  law 
are  not  two  things ;  but  the  king's  prerogative  is 
law,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  law,  the  first- 
born or  «'  pars  prima"  of  the  law ;  and,  therefore, 
in  conserving  or  maintaining  that,  you  conserve 
and  maintain  the  law.  There  is  not  in  the  body 
of  man  one  law  of  the  head,  and  another  of  the 
body,  but  all  is  one  entire  law. 

The  next  point  that  I  would  now  advise  you  is, 
that  you  acquaint  yourself  diligently  with  the 
vsrenue ;  and  also  with  the  ancient  records  and 
precedents  of  this  court.  When  the  famous  case 
ef  the  copper  mines  was  argued  in  this  court,  and 
Judged  for  the  king,  it  was  not  upon  the  fine 
fsasons  of  wit;  as  that  the  king's  prerogative 
ittm  to  it  the  chief  *'  in  quaque  specie  :*'  the  lion 
k  the  chief  of  beasts,  the  eagle  the  chief  of  birds, 
the  whale  the  chief  of  fishes,  and  so  copper  the 
ehief  of  minerals;  for  these  are  but  dalliances  of 
law  and  ornaments :  but  it  was  the  grave  records 
and  precedents  that  grounded  the  judgment  of  that 
eaase;  and,  therefore,  I  would  have  you  both 
guide  and  arm  yourself  with  them  against  these 
▼apoors  and  fumes  of  law,  which  are  extracted 
e«t  of  men's  inventions  and  conceits. 


The  third  advice  I  wiU  give  you  hath  a  laige 
extent;  it  is,  that  you  do  your  endeavour  in  yoor 
place  so  to  manage  the  king's  justice  and  revenue, 
as  the  king  may  have  most  profit,  and  the  subject 
least  vexation :  for  when  there  is  much  vexation 
to  the  subject,  and  little  benefit  to  the  king,  then 
the  exchequer  is  sick :  and  when  there  is  much 
benefit  to  Uie  king,  with  less  trouble  and  vexation 
to  the  subject,  then  the  exchequer  is  sound.  As, 
for  example ;  if  there  shall  be  much  racking  ht 
the  king's  old  debts;  and  the  more  fresh  and  late 
debts  shall  be  either  more  negligently  called  upon, 
or  over-easily  discharged,  or  over-indulgently  stall- 
ed :  or,  if  the  number  of  informations  be  many, 
and  the  king's  part  or  fines  for  compositions  a 
trifie ;  or  if  there  be  much  ado  to  get  the  king  new 
land  upon  concealments,  and  that  which  he  hath 
already  be  not  known  and  surveyed,  nor  the 
woods  preserved,  (I  could  put  you  many  other 
eases,)  this  fidls  within  that  which  I  term  the  sick 
estate  of  the  exchequer:  and  this  is  that  whieh 
makes  every  man  ready  with  their  undertakings 
and  their  projects  to  disturb  the  ancient  frame  ef 
the  exchequer;  than  the  which  I  am  persuaded, 
there  is  not  a  better,  this  being  the  burden  of  the 
song :  That  much  goeth  out  of  the  subject'e  puiae, 
and  little  cometh  to  the  king's  purse.  Therefore, 
give  them  not  that  advantage  so  to  say.  Sore  I 
am,  that  besides  your  own  associates,  the  barons, 
you  serve  with  two  superior  great  officers,  that 
have  honourable  and  true  mids,  and  desire  to 
serve  the  king  and  right  the  subject. 

There  resteth,  that  I  deliver  yo«  year 
patent. 


HIS  LORDSHIP'S  SPEECH  IN  THE  COMMON  PLEAS, 

TO  JUSTICE  HUTTON, 

WHIN  HI  WAS  CALLED  TO  BE  ONE  OF  THE  JUDOBS  OF  THE  COMKOH  PLEAS. 


Mr.  Serjeant  Huttok, 

The  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  being  duly 
informed  of  your  learning,  integrity,  discretion, 
experience,  means,  and  reputation  in  your  country, 
hath  thought  fit  not  to  leave  you  these  talents  to 
be  employed  upon  yourself  only,  but  to  call  you 
to  serve  himsdf,  and  his  people,  in  the  place  of 
one  of  his  justices  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

Tlus  court  where  you  are  to  serve,  is  the  local 
oentre  and  heart  of  the  laws  of  this  realm :  here 
the  subjeot  hath  his  assurance  by  fines  and  reco- 
veries; here  he  hadi  his  fixed  and  invariable 
remedies  by  «« precipes"  and  writs  of  right;  here 
Jvstioe  opens  not  by  a  by-gate  of  privilege,  but  by 


the  great  gate  of  the  king's  original  writs  oot  of 
the  chancery.  Here  issues  process  of  outlawry; 
if  men  will  not  answer  law  in  this  centre  of  law, 
they  shall  be  cast  out  And,  therefore,  it  is  proper 
for  you,  by  all  means,  with  your  wisdom  and  for- 
titude, to  maintain  the  laws  of  the  realm :  wherein, 
nevertheless,  I  would  not  have  you  headstrong, 
but  heartstrong;  and  to  weigh  and  remember 
with  yourself,  that  the  twelve  judges  of  the  realm 
are  as  the  twelve  lions  under  Solomon's  throne: 
they  must  show  their  stoutness  in  elevating  and 
bearing  up  the  throne.  To  represent  unto  yea 
the  lines  and  pcMrtraitures  of  a  good  judge : 
1.  The  first  is,  that  yov  should  draw  yov 
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learning  out  of  yoor  books,  not  oat  of  your 
brain. 

3.  That  yon  should  mix  well  the  freedom  of 
your  opinion  with  the  reverence  of  the  opinion  of 
your  fellows. 

3.  That  you  should  continue  the  studying  of 
your  books,  and  not  to  spend  on  upon  the  old  stock. 

4.  That  you  should  fear  no  man's  face,  and  yet 
not  turn  stoutness  into  bravery. 

6.  That  you  should  be  truly  impartial,  and  not 
00  as  men  may  see  affection  through  fine  carnage. 

6.  That  yon  should  be  a  light  to  Jaroro  to  open 
their  eyes,  but  not  a  guide  to  lead  them  by  the  noses. 

7.  That  you  affect  not  the  opinion  of  pregnancy 
and  expedition  by  an  impatient  and  catching 
hearing  of  the  counsellore  at  the  bar. 

5.  That  your  speech  be  with  grmvity,  as  one  of 
the  sages  of  the  law :  and  hot  talkatiTe,  nor  with 
impertinent  flying  out  to  show  learning* 


^  9.  That  your  hands,  and  the  hands  of  your 
hands,  I  mean  those  about  you,  be  clean  and  on- 
eormpt  from  gifts,  fVom  meddling  in  titles,  and 
from  serving  of  turns,  be  they  of  great  ones  or 
stnall  ones. 

10.  That  yon  contain  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  within  the  ancient  merestones,  without  re- 
moving the  mark. 

11.  Lastly,  that  you  carry  such  a  hand  over 
your  mbistere  and  clerks,  as  that  they  may 
rather  be  in  awe  of  you,  than  presume  upon  you. 

These  and  the  like  points  of  the  duty  of  a  Judge 
I  forbear  to  enlarge :  for  the  longer  I  have  lived 
with  you,  the  shorter  shall  my  speech  be  to  yon  : 
knowing  that  you  come  so  furnished  and  prepared 
with  these  good  virtues,  as  whatsoever  I  shall  say 
cannot  be  new  onto  yon ;  and,  therefore,  I  wiU 
say  no  more  nnto  you  at  this  time,  but  deliver  yoa 
your  patent. 


ORDINANCES  MADE 
BY  THE   LORD   CHANCELLOR   BACON, 

FOR  THE  BBTTBR  AND  MORE  REGULAR  ADMINISTRATION  OP  JUSTICE  IN  TBE  OHANCEBT, 
TO  BB  DAILY  OBSBBVBD,  SAVINO  THB  PRBBOOATIVB  OP  TBB  COUBT* 


No  decree  shall  be  reversed,  altered,  or  ex- 
plained, being  once  under  the  great  seal,  but  upon 
bill  of  review :  and  no  bill  of  review  shall  be 
admitted,  except  it  contain  either  error  in  law, 
appearing  in  the  body  of  the  decree,  without 
farther  examination  of  matters  in  fact,  or  some 
new  matter  which  hath  risen  in  time  after  the 
decree,  and  not  any  new  proof  which  might  have 
been  used  when  the  decree  was  made:  never- 
theless, upon  new  proof,  that  is  come  to  light 
after  the  decree  made,  and  could  not  possibly  have 
been  used  at  the  time  when  the  decree  passed,  a 
bill  of  review  may  be  grounded  by  the  special 
license  of  the  court,  and  not  otherwise. 

3.  In  case  of  miscasting,  being  a  matter  de- 
monstrative, a  decree  may  be  explained,  and 
reconciled  by  an  order  without  a  bill  of  review ; 
not  understanding,  by  miscasting,  any  pretended 
misrating  or  misvaluing,  but  only  error  in  the 
auditing  or  numbering 

3.  No  bill  of  review  shall  be  admitted,  or  any 
other  new  bill,  to  change  matter  decreed,  except 
the  decree  be  first  obeyed  and  performed :  as,  if 
It  be  for  land,  that  the  possession  be  yielded ;  if 
it  be  for  money,  that  the  money  be  paid ;  if  it  be 


for  evidenoes,  that  the  evideoeeB  be  brooght  in; 
and  so  in  other  casee  whieh  stand  upon  the 
strength  of  the  decree  alone. 

4.  Bat  if  any  act  be  decreed  to  be  done  which 
extinguisheth  the  parties*  right  at  the  common 
law,  as  making  of  assurance  or  release,  acknow- 
ledging satis&ction,  cancelling  of  bonds,  or  evi- 
dences, and  the  like;  those  parts  of  the  decree 
are  to  be  spared  until  the  bill  of  review  be  deter* 
mined ;  but  such  sparing  is  to  be  warranted  by 
public  order  made  in  court. 

6.  No  bill  of  review  shall  be  put  in«  except 
the  party  that  prefers  it  enter  into  recognisance 
with  sureties  for  satisfying  of  costs  and  damages 
for  the  delay,  if  it  be  found  against  him. 

6.  No  decrees  shall  be  made,  upon  pretenoe  of 
equity,  against  the  express  provision  of  an  act  of 
parliament :  nevertheless,  if  the  oonstmction  of 
such  act  of  parliament  hath  for  a  time  gone  one 
way  in  general  opinion  and  reputation,  and  after 
by  a  later  judgment  hath  been  controlled,  then 
relief  may  be  given  upon  matter  of  equity,  for 
cases  arising  before  the  said  judgment,  beoaoBB 
the  subject  was  in  no  default. 

7.  Imprisonment  for  breaeh  of  a  deeree  is  Hi 
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nature  of  an  execatioD,  and  therefore  the  coatody 
ought  to  be  straitf  and  the  party  not  to  have  any 
liberty  to  go  abroad,  but  by  special  license  of  the 
lord  chancellor;  but  no  close  imprisonment  is 
to  be,  but  by  express  order  for  wilful  and  extra- 
ordinary contempts  and  disobedience,  as  hath 
been  used. 

8.  In  case  of  enormous  and  obstinate  disobe- 
dience in  breach  of  a  decree,  an  injunction  is  to  be 
granted  «« sub  pcena'*  of  a  sum ;  and  upon  affidap 
yit,  or  other  sufficient  proof,  or  persisting  in  con- 
tempt, fines  are  to  be  pronounced  by  the  lord 
chancellor  in  open  court,  and  the  same  to  be 
estreated  down  into  the  hai^aperi  if  cause  be,  by  a 
special  order. 

9.  In  case  of  a  decree  made  for  the  possession 
of  land,  a  wQt  of  execution  goes  forlh ;  and  if 
that  be  disobeyed,  then  process  of  contempt  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  the  court  against  the 
person,  unto  a  commission  of  rebellion;  and  then 
a  Serjeant  at  arms  by  special  warrant :  and  in  case 
the  Serjeant  at  arms  cannot  find  him,  or  be  resisted ; 
or  upon  the  coming  in  of  the  party,  and  his  com- 
mitment,  if  he  persist  in  disobedience,  an  injunc- 
tion is  to  be  granted  for  the  possession ;  and  in 
case  also  that  be  disobeyed,  then  a  commission  to 
the  sheriff  to  put  him  into  possession. 

10.  Where  the  party  is  committed  for  the  breach 
of  a  decree,  he  is  not  to  be  enlarged  until  the  decree 
be  fully  performed  in  all  things,  which  are  to  be 
done  presently.  But  if  there  be  other  parts  of  the 
decree  to  be  performed  at  days,  at  times  to  come, 
then  he  may  be  enlarged  by  order  of  the  court 
upon  recognisance,  with  sureties  to  be  put  in  for 
the  performance  thereof  *«de  future,*'  otherwise 
not. 

11.  Where  causes  come  to  a  hearing  in  court, 
no  decree  bindeth  any  person  who  was  not  served 
with  process  «'ad  audiendum  judicium,"  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  court,  or  did  appear 
"gratis"  in  person  in  court. 

13.  No  decree  bindeth  any  thatcometh  in  "  bona 
fide,"  by  conveyance  from  the  defendant  before 
the  bill  exhibited,  and  is  made  no  party,  neither 
by  bill  nor  the  order;  but  where  he  comes  in 
"pendente  lite,"  and  while  the  suit  is  in  full 
prosecution,  and  without  any  colour  of  allowance 
or  privity  of  the  court,  there  regularly  the  decree 
bindeth ;  but  if  there  were  any  intermission  of 
suit,  or  the  court  made  acquainted  with  the  con- 
yeyance,  the  court  is  to  give  order  upon  the  spe- 
cial matter  according  to  justice. 

13.  Where  causes  are  dismissed  upon  full  hear- 
ing, and  the  dismission  signed  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, such  causes  shall  not  be  retained  again, 
nor  new  bill  exhibited,  except  it  be  upon  new 
matter,  like  to  the  case  of  the  bill  of  review. 

14.  In  case  of  all  other  dismissions,  which  are 
not  upon  hearing  of  the  cause,  if  any  new  bill  be 
brought,  the  dismission  is  to  be  pleaded ;  and  after 
leference  and  report  of  the  contents  of  both  suits, 


and  consideration  taken  of  the  former  orders  and 
dismission,  the  court  shall  rule  the  retaining  or 
dismissing  of  the  new  bill,  according  to  justice 
and  nature  of  the  case. 

15.  All  suits  grounded  upon  wills  nuncupativct 
leases  parol,  or  upon  long  leases  that  tend  to  the 
defeating  of  the  king's  tenures,  or  for  the  esta- 
blishing of  perpetuities,  or  grounded  upon  remain- 
ders put  into  the  crown,  to  defeat  purchasers ;  or 
for  brokage  or  rewards  to  make  marriages;  or  for 
bargains  at  play  and  wagers ;  or  for  bargains  for 
offices  contrary  to  the  statute  of  5  and  6  Ed.  VI., 
or  for  contracts  upon  usury  or  simony,  are  regu- 
larly to  be  dismissed  upon  motion,  if  they  be  the 
sole  efifect  of  the  bill ;  and  if  there  be  no  special 
circumstances  to  move  the  court  to  allow  their 
proceedings,  and  all  suits  under  the  value  of  ten 
pounds,  are  regularly  to  be  dismissed.  V .  postea 
$  58.  60. 

16.  Dismissions  are  properly  to  be  prayed,  and 
had,  either  upon  hearing,  or  upon  plea  unto  the^ 
bill,  when  the  cause  comes  first  into  court;  bat 
dismissions  are  not  to  be  prayed  after  the  parties 
have  been  at  charge  of  examination,  except  it  be 
upon  special  cause. 

17.  If  the  plaintiff  discontinue  the  prosecution, 
after  all  the  defendants  have  answered,  above  the 
space  of  one  whole  term,  the  cause  is  to  be  dis- 
missed of  course  without  any  motion ;  but  after 
replication  put  in,  no  cause  is  to  be  dismissed 
without  motion  and  order  of  the  court. 

18.  Double  vexation  is  not  to  be  admitted ;  bnt 
if  the  party  sue  for  the  same  cause  at  the  common 
law  and  in  chancery,  he  is  to  have  a  day  given  to 
make  his  election  where  he  will  proceed,  and  in 
default  of  making  such  election  to  he  dismissed. 

19.  Where  causes  are  removed  by  special  "  cer- 
tiorari" upon  a  bill  containing  matter  of  equity, 
the  plaintiff  is,  upon  receipt  of  his  writ,  to  put  in 
bond  to  prove  his  suggestions  within  fourteen 
days  after  the  receipt;  which,  if  he  do  not  prove^ 
then  upon  certificate  from  either  of  the  examiners^ 
presented  to  the  lord  chancellor,  the  cause  shall 
be  dismissed  with  costs,  and  a  "  procedendo"  to 
be  granted. 

80.  No  injunction  of  any  nature  shall  be  granted, 
revived,  dissolved,  or  stayed  upon  any  private 
petition. 

31.  No  injunction  to  stay  suits  at  the  common 
law  shall  be  gpranted  upon  priority  of  suit  only, 
or  upon  surmise  of  the  plaintiff's  bill  only ;  but 
upon  matter  confessed  in  the  defendant's  answer, 
or  matter  of  record,  or  writing  plainly  appearing, 
or  when  the  defendant  is  in  contempt  for  not 
answering,  or  that  the  debt  desired  to  be  stayed^ 
appeareth  to  be  old,  and  hath  slept  long,  or  the 
creditor  or  the  debtor  hath  been  dead  some  good 
time  before  the  suit  brought 

32.  Where  the  defendant  appears  not,  but  sits 
an  attachment ;  or  when  he  doth  appear,  and  de- 
parts without  answer,  and  is  under  attachment  for 
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not  answering;  or  when  he  takes  oath  he  cannot 
answer  without  sight  of  evidences  in  the  country ; 
or  where  after  answer  he  sues  at  common  law  by 
attorney,  and  absents  himself  beyond  sea;  in 
these  cases  an  injunction  is  to  be  granted  for  the 
stay  of  all  suits  at  the  common  law,  until  the 
party  answer  or  appear  in  person  in  court,  and  the 
court  give  farther  order:  but,  nevertheless,  upon 
answer  put  in,  if  there  be  no  motion  made  the  same 
term,  or  the  next  general  seal  after  the  term,  to 
continue  the  injunction  in  regard  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  answer  put  in,  or  in  regard  of  matter 
confessed  in  the  answer,  then  the  injunction  to 
die  and  dissoWe  without  any  special  order. 

23.  In  the  case  aforesaid,  where  an  injunction 
is  to  be  awarded  for  stay  of  suits  at  the  common 
law,  if  like  suit  be  in  the  chancery,  either  by 
«( scire  facias,'*  or  privilege,  or  English  bill,  then 
the  suit  is  to  be  stayed  by  order  of  the  court,  as  it 
ts  in  other  courts  by  injunction,  for  that  the  court 
cannot  enjoin  itself. 

24.  Where  an  injunction  hath  been  obtained 
for  staying  of  suits,  and  no  prosecution  is  had  for 
the  space  of  three  terms,  the  injunction  is  to  fall 
of  itself  without  farther  motion, 

25.  Where  a  bill  comes  in  after  an  arrest  at  the 
common  law  for  debt,  no  injunction  shall  be 
granted  without  bringing  the  principal  money  into 
court,  except  there  appear  in  the  defendant's  an- 
swer, or  by  sight  of  writings,  plain  matter  tend- 
ing to  discharge  the  debt  in  equity :  but  if  an 
injunction  be  awarded  and  disobeyed,  in  that  case 
no  money  shall  be  brought  in,  or  deposited,  in 
regard  of  the  contempt. 

26.  Injunctions  for  possession  are  not  to  be 
granted  before  a  decree,  but  where  the  possession 
hath  continued  by  the  space  of  three  years,  before 
the  bill  exhibited,  and  upon  the  same  title ;  and 
not  upon  any  title  by  lease,  or  otherwise  deter- 
mined. 

27.  In  case  where  the  defendant  sits  all  the 
process  of  contempt,  and  cannot  be  found  by  the 
Serjeant  at  arms,  or  resists  the  serjeant,  or  makes 
rescue,  a  sequestration  shall  be  granted  of  the 
land  in  question;  and  if  the  defendant  render  not 
himself  within  the  year,  then  an  injunction  for 
the  possession. 

28.  Injunctions  against  felling  of  timber, 
ploughing  up  of  ancient  pastures,  or  for  the 
maintaining  of  enclosures,  or  the  like,  shall  be 
granted  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case ;  but  not  in  case  where  the  defendant  upon 
his  answer  claimeth  an  estate  of  inheritance, 
exc  pt  it  be  where  he  claimeth  the  land  in  trust, 
or  upon  some  other  special  ground. 

29.  No  sequestration  shall  be  granted  but  of 
lands,  leases,  or  goods  in  question,  and  not  of 
any  other  lands  or  goods,  not  contained  in  the 
suits. 

30.  Where  a  decree  is  made  for  rent  to  be  paid 
out  of  land,  or  a  sum  of  money  to  be  levied  out 

Vol.  n.-^l 


of  the  profits  of  land,  there  a  sequestration  of  the 
same  lands,  being  in  the  defendant's  hands,  may 
be  granted. 

31.  Where  the  decrees  of  the  provincial  coun- 
cil, or  of  the  court  of  requests,  or  the  queen's 
court,  are  by  contumacy  or  other  means  interrupt- 
ed ;  there  the  court  of  chancery,  upon  a  bill  pre- 
ferred for  corroborations  of  the  same  jurisdictions, 
decrees,  and  sentences,  shall  give  remedy. 

32.  Where  any  cause  comes  to  a  hearing,  that 
hath  been  formerly  decreed  in  any  other  of  the 
king's  courts  at  Westminster,  such  decree  shall 
be  first  read,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  rest  of 
the  evidence  on  both  sides. 

33.  Suits  after  judgment  may  be  admitted  ao-^ 
cording  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  chancery, 
and  the  late  royal  decision  of  his  majesty,  of 
record,  after  solemn  and  great  deliberation :  but 
in  such  suits  it  is  ordered,  that  bond  be  put  in 
with  good  sureties  to  prove  the  suggestions  of  the 
bill. 

34.  Decrees  upon  suits  brought  afWr  judgment 
shall  contain  no  words  to  make  void  or  weaken 
the  judgment,  but  shall  only  correct  the  corrupt 
conscience  of  the  party,  and  rule  him  to  make 
restitution,  or  perform  other  acts,  according  to  the 
equity  of  the  cause. 

35.  The  registers  are  to  b^  sworn,  as  hatif  been 
lately  ordered. 

36.  If  any  order  shall  be  made,  and  the  court 
not  informed  of  the  last  material  order  formerly 
made,  no  benefit  shall  be  taken  by  such  order,  as 
granted  by  abuse  and  surreption ;  and  to  that  end 
the  registers  ought  duly  to  mention  the  former 
order  in  the  later. 

37.  No  order  shall  be  explained  upon  any  pri- 
vate petition  but  in  court  as  they  are  made,  and 
the  register  is  to  set  down  the  orders  as  they  were 
pronounced  by  the  court,  truly,  at  his  peril, 
without  troubling  the  lord  chancellor,  by  any  pri- 
vate attending  of  him,  to  explain  his  meaning; 
and  if  any  explanation  be  desired,  it  is  to  be  done^ 
by  public  motion,  where  the  other  party  may  be 
heard. 

38.  No  draught  of  any  order  shall  be  delivered 
by  the  register  to  either  party,  without  keeping  a 
copy  by  him,  to  the  end  that  if  the  order  be  not 
entered,  nevertheless  the  court  may  be  informed 
what  was  formerly  done,  and  not  put  tp  new 
trouble  and  hearing;  and  to  the  end  also  that 
knowledge  of  orders  be  not  kept  back  too  long 
from  either  party,  but  may  presently  appear  at  the 
office. 

39.  Where  a  cause  hath  been  debated  upon 
hearing  of  both  parties,  and  opinion  hath  been 
delivered  by  the  court,  and,  nevertheless,  the  cause 
referred  to  treaty,  the  registers  are  not  to  omit  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  in  drawing  of  the  order  of 
reference,  except  the  court  doth  especially  declase 
that  it  be  entered  without  any  opinion  either  way  ; 
in  which  case,  nevertheless,  the  registers  are  oat 
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«f  tbeir  short  note  to  dnw  up  mom  more  full  i»- 
^kambranoe  of  that  that  passed  in  coart,  to  inform 
the  court  if  the  cause  come  back  and  cannot  be 
agreed. 

40.  The  registers,  upon  sending  of  their  draught 
«nto  the  counsel  of  the  parties,  are  not  to  respect 
the  interlineations,  or  alterations,  of  the  said 
eounsel,  be  the  said  counsel  never  so  great,  farther, 
than  to  put  them  in  remembrance  of  that  which 
was  truly  delivered  in  court,  and  so  to  conceive 
fte  order,  upon  their  oath  and  duty,  without  any 
ferther  respect. 

41.  The  registers  are  to  be  careful  in  the  pen- 
ning and  drawing  up  of  decrees,  and  special  mat- 
ters of  difficulty  and  weight;  and,  therefore,  when 
they  present  the  same  to  the  lord  chancellor,  they 
ought  to  give  him  understanding  which  are  such 
decrees  of  weight,  that  they  may  be  read  and  re- 
viewed before  his  lordship  sign  them. 

48.  The  decrees  granted  at  the  rolls  are  to  be 
presented  to  his  lordship,  with  the  orders  where- 
upon they  are  drawn,  within  two  or  three  days 
after  every  term. 

43.  Injunctions  for  possession,  or  for  stay  of 
suits  afler  verdict,  are  to  be  presented  to  his  lord- 
ship, together  with  the  orders  whereupon  they  go 
forth|  that  his  lordship  may  take  consideration  of 
the  oftier  before  he  sign  them. 

44.  Where  any  order  upon  the  special  nature 
of  the  case  shall  be  made  against  any  of  tliese 
general  rules,  there  the  register  shall  plainly  and 
expressly  set  down  the  particulars,  reasons,  and 
grounds,  moving  the  court  to  vary  from  the  gene- 
ral use. 

45.  No  reference  upon  a  demurrer,  or  question 
tooching  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  shall  be 
made  to  the  masters  of  the  chancery ;  but  such 
demurrers  shall  be  heard  and  ruled  in  court,  or  by 
the  lord  chancellor  himself. 

46.  No  order  shall  be  made  for  the  confirming 
or  ratifying  of  any  report  without  day  first  given, 
by  the  space  of  a  sevennight  at  the  least,  to  speak 
to  it  in  court. 

47.  No  reference  shall  be  made  to  any  masters 
of  the  court,  or  any  other  commissioners  to  hear 
and  determine,  where  the  cause  is  gone  so  far  as 
to  examination  of  witnesses,  except  it  be  in  special 
causes  of  parties  near  in  blood,  or  of  extreme 
poverty,  or  by  consent  and  general  reference  of  the 
estate  of  the  cause,  except  it  be  by  consent  of  the 
parties  to  be  sparingly  granted. 

48.  No  report  shall  be  respected  in  court, 
which  exceedeth  the  warrant  of  the  order  of  re- 
ference. 

49.  The  masters  of  the  court  are  required  not  to 
certify  the  state  of  any  cause,  as  if  they  would 
make  breviate  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides, 
which  doth  little  ease  the  court,  but  with  some 
opinion ;  or,  otherwise,  in  case  they  think  it  too 
ikrabtful  to  give  opinion,  and  therefore  make  such 


•peeisd  eertifioate,  the  cause  is  to  go  on  to  a  judi- 
cial hearing,  without  respect  had  to  the  same. 

50.  Matters  of  account,  unless  it  be  in  very- 
weighty  causes,  are  not  fit  for  the  court,  but  to  be 
prepared  by  reference,  with  this  difference,  never- 
theless, that  the  cause  comes  first  to  a  hearing; 
and  upon  the  entrance  into  a  hearing,  they  may 
receive  some  direction,  and  be  turned  over  to  have 
the  accounts  considered,  except  both  parties,  b^ 
fore  a  hearing,  do  consent  to  a  reference  of  the 
examination  of  the  accounts,  to  make  it  mors 
ready  for  a  hearing. 

51.  The  like  course  to  be  taken  for  the  exami- 
nation of  court  rolls,  upon  customs  and  copies, 
which  shall  not  be  referred  to  any  one  master,  but 
to  two  masters  at  the  least. 

52.  No  reference  to  be  made  of  the  insufficiency 
of  an  answer,  without  showing  of  some  particular 
point  of  the  defect,  and  not  upon  surmise  of  the 
insufficiency  in  general. 

53.  Where  a  trust  is  confessed  by  the  defend- 
ant's answer,  there  needeth  no  farther  hearing  of 
the  cause,  but  a  reference  presently  to  be  made 
upon  the  account,  and  so  to  go  on  to  a  hearing  of  the 
accounts. 

54.  In  all  suits  where  it  shall  appear,  upon  the 
hearing  of  the  cause,  that  the  plaintifif  had  not 
uprobabilem  caasam  litigandi,"  he  shall  pay 
unto  the  defendant  his  utmost  costs,  to  be  assess- 
ed by  the  court. 

55.  If  any  bill,  answer,  replication,  or  rejoinder 
shall  be  found  of  an  immoderate  length,  both  the 
party  and  die  counsel  under  whose  hand  it  passelh 
shall  be  fined. 

56.  If  there  be  contained  in  any  biU,  answer, 
or  other  pleadings,  or  any  interrogatory,  any  matter 
libellous  or  slanderous  against  any  that  is  not 
party  to  the  suit,  or  against  such  as  are  parties  to 
the  suit,  upon  matters  impertinent,  or  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  settled  authorities  of  any  of  his  mi^e8ty*s 
court ;  such  bills,  answers,  pleadings,  or  interro- 
gatories shall  be  taken  off  the  file  and  suppressed, 
and  the  parties  severally  punished  by  commitment 
or  ignominy,  as  shall  be  thought  fit,  for  the  abuse 
of  the  court ;  and  the  counsellors  at  law,  who 
have  set  their  hands,  shall  likewise  receive  reproof 
or  punishment,  if  cause  be. 

57.  Demurrers  and  pleas  which  tend  to  dis- 
charge the  suit  shall  be  heard  first  upon  every  day 
of  orders,  that  the  subject  may  know  whether  he 
shall  need  farther  attendance  or  no. 

58.  A  demurrer  is  properiy  upon  matter  defect- 
ive, contained  in  the  bill  itself,  and  no  foreign 
matter;  but  a  plea  is  of  foreign  matter  to  dis- 
charge or  stay  the  suit,  as  that  the  cause  hath  been 
formerly  disAiissed,  or  that  the  plaintiff  is  outlaw- 
ed, or  excommunicated ;  or  there  is  another  bill 
depending  for  the  same  cause,  or  the  like :  and 
such  plea  may  be  put  in  without  oath,  in  case 
where  the  matter  of  the  plea  appear  upon  reeord; 
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%iit  if  it  be  any  thing  that  doth  not  appear  apon 
irecord,  the  plea  mu8t  be  upon  oath. 

59.  No  plea  of  outlawry  shall  be  allowed  with- 
out pleading  the  record  <^  sub  pede  sigilli ;''  nor 
plea  of  excommanication,  without  the  seal  of  the 
ordinary. 

60.  Where  any  suit  appeareth  upon  the  bill  to 
be  of  the  natures  which  are  regularly  to  be  dis- 
missed according  to  the  fifteenth  ordinance,  such 
matter  is  to  be  set  forth  by  way  of  demurrer. 

61.  Where  an  answer  shall  be  certified  insuflS- 
cient,  the  defendant  is  to  pay  costs :  and  if  a  second 
answer  be  returned  insufficient,  in  the  points  before 
certified  insufficient,  then  double  costs,  and  upon 
the  third  treble  costs,  and  upon  the  fourth  quadru- 
ple costs,  and  then  to  be  committed  also  until  he 
hath  made  a  perfect  answer,  and  to  be  examined 
upon  interrogatories  touching  the  points  defective 
in  his  answer ;  but  if  any  answer  be  certified 
sufficient,  the  plaintiff  is  to  pay  costs. 

63.  No  insufficient  answer  can  be  taken  hold 
of  aAer  replication  put  in,  because  it  is  admitted 
sufficient  by  the  replication. 

63.  An  answer  to  a  matter  charged  as  the  de- 
fendant's own  fact  must  be  direct,  without  saying 
it  is  to  his  remembrance,  or  as  he  believeth,  if  it 
be  laid  down  within  seyen  years  before ;  and  if 
4he  defendant  deny  the  fact,  he  must  traverse  it 
idirectly,  and  not  by  way  of  negative  pregnant;  as 
if  a  fact  be  laid  to  be  done  with  divers  cireum- 
«tances,  the  defendant  may  not  traverse  it  literally 
as  it  is  laid  in  the  bill,  but  must  traverse  the  point 
of  substance:  so  if  he  he  charged  with  the  receipt 
•of  one  hundred  pounds,  he  must  traverse  that  he 
hath  not  received  a  hundred  pounds,  or  any  part 
thereof;  and  if  he  have  received  part,  he  must  set 
forth  what  part. 

64.  If  a  hearing  be  prayed  upon  bill  and 
answer,  the  answer  must  be  admitted  to  be  true 
In  all  points,  and  a  decree  ought  not  to  be  made, 
but  upon  hearing  the  answer  read  in  court. 

65.  Where  no  counsel  appears  for  the  defendant 
at  the  hearing,  and  the  process  appears  to  have 
been  served,  the  answer  of  such  defendant  is  to 
be  read  in  court. 

66.  No  new  matter  is  to  be  contained  in  any 
replication,  except  it  be  to  avoid  matter  set  forth 
in  the  defendant's  answer. 

67.  All  copies  in  chancery  shall  contain  fifteen 
lines  in  every  sheet  thereof,  written  orderly  and 
unwastefully,  unto  which  shall  be  subscribed  the 
name  of  the  principal  clerk  of  the  office  where  it 
is  written,  or  his  deputy,  for  whom  he  will 
answer,  foi  which  only  subscription  no  fee  at  all 
«hall  be  taken. 

68.  All  commissions  for  examination  of  wit- 
nesses shall  be  "  super  inten.  inclusis''  only,  and 
no  return  of  depositions  into  the  court  shall  be 
received,  but  such  only  as  shall  be  either  com- 

j>roini8ed  in  one  toll,  sobseribed  with  the  name  of 


the  commissioners,  or  else  in  divers  rolls,  whers- 
of  each  one  shall  be  so  subscribed. 

69.  If  both  parties  join  in  commismon,  and 
upon  warning  given  the  defendant  bring  his  com* 
missioners,  but  produceth  no  witnesses,  nor  mi- 
nistereth  interrogatories,  but  after  seek  a  new 
commission,  the  same  shall  not  be  granted :  but, 
nevertheless,  upon  some  extraordinary  excuse  of 
the  defendant's  default,  he  may  have  liberty 
granted  by  special  order  to  examine  his  witnesses 
in  court  upon  the  former  interrogatories,  giving 
the  plaintiff  or  his  attorney  notice,  that  he  may 
examine  also  if  he  will. 

70.  The  defendant  is  not  to  be  examined  upon 
interrogatories,  except  it  be  in  very  special  cases, 
by  express  order  of  the  court,  to  sift  out  some 
fraud  or  practice  pregnantly  appearing  to  the 
court,  or  otherwise  upon  offer  of  the  plaintiff  to  be 
concluded  by  the  answer  of  the  defendant  without 
any  liberty  to  disprove  such  answer,  or  to  impeach 
him  after  a  p&jury. 

71.  Decrees  in  other  courts  may  be  read  open 
hearing  without  the  warrant  of  any  special  order: 
but  no  depositions  taken  in  any  other  court  are  to 
be  read  but  by  special  order ;  and  regularly  the 
court  granteth  no  order  for  reading  of  deposittons, 
except  it  be  between  the  same  parties,  and  apon 
the  same  title  and  cause  of  suit. 

73.  No  examination  u  to  be  had  of  the  credit 
of  any  witness  but  by  iqpecial  order,  which  is 
sparingly  to  be  granted. 

73.  Witnesses  shall  not  be  examined  «'  in  per- 
pet«am  rei  memoriam,"  except  it  be  upon  the 
ground  of  a  bill  first  put  in,  and  answer  thereunto 
made,  and  the  defendant  or  his  attoiney  made  ae- 
quainted  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses  that  the 
plaintiff  would  have  examined,  and  so  publioation 
to  be  of  such  witnesses ;  with  this  restraint,  never- 
theless, that  no  benefit  shall  be  taken  of  the  depo- 
sitions of  such  witnesses,  in  case  they  may  be 
brought  «'viva  voce"  upon  the  trial,  but  only  to 
be  used  in  case  of  death  before  the  trial,  or  age* 
or  impotency,  or  absence  out  of  the  realm  at  the 
trial. 

74.  No  witnesses  shall  be  examined  after  pub- 
lication, except  it  be  by  consent,  or  by  speoial 
order,  ««ad  informandam  conscientiam  judicis," 
and  then  to  be  brought  close  sealed  up  to  the 
court  to  peruse  or  publish,  as  the  court  shall^ 
think  good. 

75.  No  affidavit  shall  be  taken  or  admitted  by 
any  master  of  the  chancery,  tending  to  the  proof 
or  disproof  of  the  title,  or  matter  in  question,  or 
touching  the  merits  of  the  cause ;  neither  shall 
any  such  matter  be  colourably  inserted  in  any 
affidavit  for  serving  ef  process. 

76.  No  affidavit  shall  be  taken  against  affidavit, 
as  far  as  the  masters  of  the  chancery  can  have 
knowledge;  and  if  any  such  be  taken,  the  latter 
affidavit  shall  not  be  used  nor  read  in  coort. 
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77.  In  case  of  contempts  grounded  upon  force 
or  ill  words,  upon  serving  of  process,  or  upon 
words  of  scandal  of  the  court,  proved  by  affidavit, 
the  party  is  forthwith  to  stand  committed ;  but, 
for  other  contempts  against  the  orders  or  decrees 
of  the  court,  an  attachment  goes  forth :  first,  upon 
an  affidavit  made,  and  then  the  party  is  to  be 
examined  upon  interrogatories,  and  his  examina- 
tion referred ;  and  if,  upon  his  examination,  he 
confess  matter  of  contempt,  be  is  to  be  committed ; 

^^  if  not,  the  adverse  party  may  examine  witnesses 
to  prove  the  contempt:  and,  therefore,  if  the  con- 
tempt appear,  the  party  is  to  be  committed ;  but, 
if  not,  or  if  the  party  that  pursues  the  contempt  do 
fail  in  putting  in  interrogatories,  or  other  prosecu- 
tion, or  fail  in  the  proof  of  the  contempt,  then  the 
party  charged  with  the  contempt,  is  to  be  dis- 
charged with  good  costs. 

78.  They  that  are  in  contempt,  specially  so  far 
as  proclamation  of  rebellion,  are  not  to  be  heard, 
neither  in  that  suit,  nor  any  other,  except  the  court 
of  special  grace  suspend  tiie  contempt. 

79.  Imprisonment  upon  contempt  for  matters 
past  may  be  discharged  of  grace,  after  sufficient 
punishment,  or  otherwise  dispensed  with:  but, 
if  the  imprisonment  be  for  not  performance  of  any 
order  of  the  court  in  force,  they  ought  not  to  be 
discharged  except  they  first  obey,  but  the  con- 
tempt may  be  suspended  for  a  time.' 

80.  Injunctions,  Sequestration,  dismissions, 
retainers  upon  dismissions,  or  final  orders,  are  not 
to  be  granted  upon  petitions. 

81.  No  former  order  made  in  court  is  to  be 
altered,  crossed,  or  explained  upon  any  petition ; 
but  soch  orders  may  be  stayed  upon  petition  for  a 
small  stay,  until  the  matter  may  be  moved  in 
court. 

82.  No  commission  for  examination  of  wit- 
nesses shall  be  discharged ;  nor  no  examinations 
or  depositions  shall  be  suppressed  upon  petition, 
except  it  be  upon  point  of  course  of  the  court  first 
referred  to  the  clerks,  and  certificate  thereupon. 

83.  No  demurrer  shall  be  overruled  upon  pe- 
tition. 

84.  No  **  scire  facias"  shall  be  awarded  upon 
recognisances  not  enrolled,  nor  upon  recognisances 
enrolled,  unless  it  be  upon  examination  of  the  re- 
cord with  the  writ;  nor  no  recognisance  shall  be 
enrolled  after  the  year,  except  it  be  upon  special 
order  from  the  lord  chancellor. 

85.  No  writ  of  "  ne  exeat  regnum,'*  prohibition, 
consultation,  statute  of  Northampton, "  certiorari" 
special,  or  "  procedendo"  special,  or  •'  certiorari" 
or  "  procedendo"  general,  more  than  once  in  the 
same  cause ;  ♦*  habeas  corpus,"  or  »•  corpus  cum 
carasa,  vi  laica  removend,"  or  restitution  there- 
upon, **de  coronatore  et  viridario  eligendo,"  in 
case  of  a  moving  *«  de  homine  repleg.  assiz."  or 
special  patent,  **de  ballivo  amovend',  certiorari 
super  praetentationibus  fact  coram  commissariis 
8ewar%"  or  >>  ad  quod  dampnnm,"  shall  pass  with- 


out warrant  under  the  lord  chancellor's  uand,  and 
signed  by  him,  save  such  writs  **  ad  quod  damp- 
num,**  as  shall  be  signed  by  Master  Attorney. 

86.  Writs  of  privilege  are  to  be  reduced  to  a 
better  rule,  both  for  the  number  of  persons  that 
shall  be  privileged,  and  for  the  case  of  the  privi- 
lege :  and  as  for  the  number,  it  shall  be  set  down 
by  schedule  :  for  the  case,  it  is  to  be  understood, 
that  besides  persons  privileged  as  attendants  upon 
the  court,  suitors  and  witnesses  are  only  to  have 
privilege  <<eundo,  redeundo,  et  morando,"  for 
their  necessary  attendance,  and  not  otherwise; 
and  that  such  writ  of  privilege  dischargeth  only 
an  arrest  upon  the  first  process,  but  yet,  where  at 
such  times  of  necessary  attendance  the  party  is 
taken  in  execution,  it  is  a  contempt  to  the  courts 
and  accordingly  to  be  punished. 

87.  No  «*  supplicavit"  for  the  good  behaviour 
shall  be  granted,  but  upon  articles  grounded  upoa. 
the  oath  of  two  at  the  least,  or  certificate  upon  any 
one  justice  of  assize,  or  two  justices  of  the  peace^ 
with  affidavit  that  it  is  their  hands,  or  by  onler  of 
the  Star  Chamber,  or  chancery,  or  other  of  the- 
king's  courts. 

88.  No  recognisance  of  the  good  behaviour,  or 
the  peace,  taken  in  the  country,  and  certified  into 
the  petty  bag,  shall  be  filed  in  the  year  without 
warrant  from  the  lord  chancellor. 

89.  Writs  of  *«  ne  exeat  regnum"  are  properly 
to  be  granted  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
writ,  in  respect  of  attempts  prejudicial  to  the  king 
and  state,  in  which  case  the  lord  chancellor  will 
grant  them  upon  prayer  of  any  of  the  principal 
secretaries  without  cause  showing,  or  upon  such 
information  as  his  lordship  shall  think  of  weight: 
but  otherwise  also  they  may  be  granted,  according 
to  the  practice  of  long  time  used,  in  case  of  inter- 
lopers in  trade,  great  bankrupts,  in  whose  estate 
many  subjects  are  interested,  or  other  cases  that 
concern  multitudes  of  the  king's  subjects,  also  in 
cases  of  duels,  and  divers  others. 

90.  All  writs,  certificates,  and  whatsoever  other 
process  "ret  coram  Rege  in  Cane."  shall  be 
brought  into  the  chapel  of  the  rolls,  within  con- 
venient time  after  the  return  thereof,  and  shall  be 
there  filed  upon  their  proper  files  and  bundles  as 
they  ought  to  be ;  except  the  depositions  of  wit- 
nesses, which  may  remain  with  any  of  the  six 
clerks  by  the  space  of  one  year  next  after  the 
cause  shall  be  determined  by  decree,  or  otherwise 
be  dismissed. 

91.  All  injunctions  shall  be  enrolled,  or  the 
transcript  filc^l,  to  the  end  that,  if  occasion  he,  the 
court  may  take  order  to  award  writs  of  *^  scire 
facias"  thereupon,  as  in  ancient  time  hath  been 
used. 

92.  All  days  given  by  the  court  to  sheriflTs  to 
return  their  writs,  or  bring  in  their  prisoners  upoD> 
writs  of  privilege,  or  otherwise  between  party  and' 
party,  shall  be  filed,  either  in  the  register's  offies, 
or  in  the  petty-bag  respectively ;  and  all  recogoi^ 
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tancea  taken  to  the  king's  nse,  or  unto  the  court, 
shall  he  duly  enrolled  in  conyenient  time,  with 
the  clerks  of  the  enrollment,  and  calendars  made 
of  them,  and  the  calendars  every  Michaelmas 
term  to  be  presented  to  the  lord  chancellor. 

93.  In  case  of  suits  upon  the  commissions  for 
•charitable  uses,  to  ayoid  charge,  there  shall  need 
no  bill,  but  only  exceptions  to  the  decree,  and  an- 
swer forthwith  to  be  made  thereunto ;  and  there- 
upon, and  upon  sight  of  the  inquisition,  and  the 
decree  brought  unto  the  lord  chancellor  by  the 
clerk  of  the  petty-bag,  his  lordship,  upon  perusal 
thereof,  will  give  order  under  his  hand  for  an  ab- 
solute decree  to  be  drawn  up. 

94.  Upon  suit  for  the  commission  of  sewers, 
the  names  of  those  that  are  desired  to  be  commis- 
sioners are  to  be  presented  to  the  lord  chancellor 
in  writing ;  then  his  lordship  will  send  the  names 
of  some  priry  counsellor,  lieutenant  of  the  shire, 
or  justices  of  assize,  being  resident  in  the  parts 
for  which  the  commission  is  prayed,  to  consider 
of  them,  that  they  be  not  put  in  for  private  re- 
spects ;  and  upon  the  return  of  such  opinion,  his 
lordship  will  give  farther  order  for  the  commission 
to  pass. 

95.  No  new  commission  of  seiners  shall  be 
granted  while  the  first  is  in  force,  except  it  be 
upon  discovery  of  abuse  or  fault  in  the  first  com- 
missioners, or  otherwise  upon  some  great  or 
weighty  grround. 

96.  No  commission  of  bankrupt  shall  be  granted 
Init  upon  petition  first  exhibited  to  the  lord  chancel 
lor,  together  with  names  presented,  of  which  his 
lordship  will  take  consideration,  and  always  mingle 
some  learned  in  the  law  with  the  rest;  yet  so 
as  care  be  taken  that  the  same  parties  be  not  too 
often  used  in  commissions ;  and  likewise  care  is 
to  be  taken  that  bond  with  good  surety  be  entered 
into,  in  300/.  at  least,  to  prove  him  a  bankrupt 

97.  No  commission  of  delegates  in  any  cause 
of  weight  shall  be  awarded,  but  upon  petition 
piefemd  to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  will  name 


the  commissioners  himself,  to  the  end  they  may  be 
persons  of  convenient  quality,  having  regard  to 
the  weight  of  the  cause,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
court  from  whence  the  appeal  is. 

98.  Any  man  shall  be  admitted  to  defend  «« in 
forma  pauperis,**  upon  oath,  but  for  plaintiffs  they 
are  ordinarily  to  be  referred  to  the  court  of  re- 
quests, or  to  the  provincial  councils,  if  the  case 
arise  in  those  jurisdictions,  or  to  some  gentlemen 
in  the  country,  except  it  be  in  some  special  cases 
of  commiseration,  or  potency  of  the  adverse 
party. 

99.  Licenses  to  collect  for  losses  by  fire  or 
water  are  not  to  be  granted,  but  upon  good  certifi- 
cate ;  and  not  for  decays  of  suretyship  or  debt,  or 
any  other  casualties  whatsoever;  and  they  are 
rarely  to  be  renewed ;  and  they  are  to  be  directed 
ever  unto  the  county  where  the  loss  did  arise,  if 
it  were  by  fire,  and  the  counties  that  abut  upon  it, 
as  the  case  shall  require ;  and  if  it  were  by  sea, 
then  unto  the  county  where  the  port  is,  from 
whence  the  ship  went,  and  to  some  sea-counties 
adjoining. 

100.  No  exemplification  shall  be  made  of  letters 
patents,  *«  inter  alia,"  with  omission  of  the  general 
words ;  nor  of  records  made  void  or  cancelled ; 
nor  of  the  decrees  of  this  court  not  enrolled ;  nor 
of  depositions  by  parcel  and  fractions,  omitting 
the  residue  of  the  depositions  in  court,  to  which 
the  hand  of  the  examiner  is  not  subscribed ;  nor 
of  records  of  the  court  not  beftig  enrolled  or  filed ; 
nor  of  records  of  any  other  court,  before  the  same 
be  duly'  certified  to  this  court,  and  orderly  filed 
here;  nor  of  any  records  upon  the  sight  and  ex- 
amination of  any  copy  in  paper,  but  upon  sight 
and  examination  of  the  original. 

101.  And  because  time  and  experience  may 
discover  some  of  these  rules  to  be  inconvenienti 
and  some  other  to  be  fit  to  be  added ;  therefore 
his  lordship  intendeth  in  any  such  case  from  time 
to  time  to  publish  any  such  revocations  or  addi- 
tions. 


AN  EXPOSTULATION 


TO  THS 


LORD   CHIEF  JUSTICE   COKE. 


Mt  tibt  good  Lobo, 

Though  it  be  true,  that  **he  whoeonsidereth 
the  wind  and  the  rain,  shall  neither  sow  nor  reap  ;'* 
yet,  **  there  is  a  season  for  every  action,**  and  so 
«« there  is  a  time  to  speak,  and  a  time  to  keep 


silenee.**  There  is  a  time  when  the  words  of  a 
poor  simple  man  may  profit;  and  that  poor  man 
in  ««The  Preacher,**  which  delivered  the  city  by 
his  wisdom,  found  that  without  this  opportunity 
the  owner  both  of  wisdom  and  eloquenoe  lose  bat 
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tlieir  labour,  and  eamiat  ohanii  tbe  deaf  adder. 
€M,  therefore,  before  his  Son  that  bringeth 
mercy,  sent  his  aervant,  the  trumpeter  of  repent* 
ance,  to  level  eyery  high  hill,  to  prepare  the  way 
before  him,  making  it  smooth  and  straight :  and 
ae  it  is  in  spiritual  things,  where  Christ  never 
eomes  before  his  waymaker  hath  laid  even  the 
iMart  with  sorrow  and  repentance,  sinee  self-con*- 
«rited  and  proad  persons  think  themselves  too 
foed  aad  too  wise  to  learn  of  tiieir  inferiors,  and 
llMvefore  need  not  the  physician,  so,  in  the  rules 
of  earthly  wisdom,  it  is  not  possible  for  natareto 
attain  any  mediocrity  of  perfection,  before  she  be 
IranMed  by  knowing  herself  and  her  own  igno- 
nmos.  Not  only  knowledge,  bnt  also  every  other 
gift,  which  wa  call  Hie  gifts  of  fortone,  have  power 
lb  pvff  vp  earth :  afflictions  only  levd  these  mole 
bills  of  pride,  ploogh  the  heart,  and  make  it  fit 
for  wisdom  to  sow  her  seed,  and  for  grace  to  bring 
forth  her  increase.  Happy  is  that  man,  therefore, 
both  in  regard  of  heavenly  and  earthly  wisdom, 
that  is  thus  wounded  to  be  cored,  thus  broken  to 
be  made  straight;  thns  made  acquainted  with  his 
own  imperfecttmiB,  that  he  may  be  perfected. 

Supposing  this  to  be  the  time  of  your  affliction, 
that  which  1  have  propounded  to  myself  is,  by 
taking  this  seasoniiile  advantage,  like  a  true 
friend,  though  far  unworthy  to  be  counted  so,  to 
altow  yoa  youf  true  shape  in  a  glass;  and  that  not 
in  a  false  one  to  flatter  you,  nor  yet  in  one  that 
should  make  you  etem  worse  than  you  are,  and 
so  offend  you ;  but  in  nne  made  by  the  reflection 
of  your  own  words  and  actions ;  from  whose  light 
proceeds  the  voice  of  the  people,  which  is  often 
not  unfitly  called  the  voice  of  God.  But,  therein, 
since  I  have  purposed  a  truth,  1  must  entreat 
liberty  to  be  plain,  a  liberty  that  at  this  time  I 
know  not  whether  or  no  I  may  use  safely,  I  am 
sure  at  other  times  I  could  not;  yet,  of  this  re- 
solve yourself,  it  prooeedeth  from  love  and  a  true 
desire  to  do  you  good;  that  you  knowing  tiie 
general  opinion,  may  not  altogether  neglect  or 
contemn  it,  but  mend  what  you  find  amiss  in  your- 
self, and  retain  what  your  judgment  shall  approve ; 
for  to  this  end  shall  truth  be  delivered  as  naked 
as  if  yourself  were  to  be  anatomized  by  the  hand 
of  opinion.  All  men  can  see  their  own  profit, 
that  part  of  the  wallet  hangs  before.  A  true 
friend  (whose  worthy  office  I  would  perform, 
since,  1  fear,  both  yourself  and  all  great  men  want 
such,  being  themselves  true  friends  to  few  or  none) 
is  first  to  show  the  other,  and  which  is  from  your 
eyes. 

First,  therefore,  behold  your  errors.  In  dis- 
course you  delight  to  speak  too  much,  not  to  hear 
other  men ;  this,  some  say,  becomes  a  pleader,  not 
a  judge ;  for  by  this  sometimes  your  affections  are 
entangled  with  a  love  of  your  own  arguments, 
though  they  be  the  weaker;  and  rejecting  of  those, 
which,  when  your  affections  were  settled,  your 
own  judgment  would  allow  for  strongest,  llius, 


while  yon  speak  in  yotvt  own  element,  the  hw^ 
no  man  ordinarily  equals  you;  but  when  joa 
wander,  as  you  often  delight  to  do,  you  wander 
indeed,  and  give  never  such  satisfaction  as  the 
curious  time  requires.  This  is  not  caused  by  any 
natohil  efi*ect,  but  first  for  want  of  eleetioB,  when 
you,  having  a  large  and  fruitful  mind,  should  not 
so  much  labour  what  to  speak,  as  to  find  what  to 
leave  unspoken :  rich  soils  are  often  to  be  weeded. 

Secondly,  You  doy  your  auditory  when  you 
would  be  observed ;  speech  must  be  either  sweet 
or  short. 

Thirdly,  You  converse  with  books^  not  men, 
and  books  especially  human;  and  have  no  ex- 
cellent choice  with  men,  who  are  the  beet  books  - 
for  a  man  of  action  and  employment  you  sddoifr 
converse  with,  and  &e&  but  with  your  underlings  ;. 
not  ftwely,  but  as  a  schoolmaster  with  his  scholnSf 
ever  to  teach,  never  to  learn :  but  if  sonetimei^ 
you  would  in  your  femiliar  discourse  hear  oAierd^ 
and  make  election  of  such  as  know  what  fliey 
speak,  you  should  know  many  of  these  tales  yo» 
tell  to  be  but  ordinary ;  and  many  other  tfiings, 
which  you  ddight  to  repeat  and  serve  in  for  novi^ 
ties,  to  be  but  stale.  As  in  your  pleadings  yoti 
were  wont  to  insult  over  misery,  and  to  inveigh 
bitterly  at  the  persons,  which  bred  you  many  en^ 
mies,  whose  poison  yet  swelleth,  and  the  etfeeW 
now  appear,  so  are  you  still  wont  to  be  a  littld 
careless  in  this  point,  to  praise  or  disgrace  upon 
slight  grounds,  and  that  sometimes  untruly ;  so 
that  your  reproofe  or  commendations  are  for  the 
most  part  neglected  and  contemned ;  when  the 
censure  of  a  judge,  coming  slow  but  sure,  riioukl 
be  a  brand  to  the  guilty,  and  a  crown  to  the  virtu- 
ous. You  will  jest  at  any  man  in  public,  With- 
out respect  of  the  persen*s  dignity  or  your  own: 
this  disgraceth  your  gravity,  more  than  it  can  ad- 
vance the  opinion  of  your  wit;  and  so  do  all  ac- 
tions which  we  see  you  do  directly  with  a  touch 
of  vainglory,  having  no  respect  to  the  true  efld» 
You  make  the  law  to  lean  too  much  to  yont 
opinion,  whereby  you  show  yourself  to  be  a  legal 
tyrant,  striking  with  that  weapon-  where  yoa 
please,  since  you  are  able  to  turn  the  edge  any 
way :  for  thus  the  wise  master  of  the  law  gives 
warning  to  young  students,  that  they  should  be 
wary,  lest,  while  they  hope  to  be  instructed  by 
your  integrity  and  knowledge,  they  should  be 
deceived  with  your  skill  armed  with  authority. 
Your  too  much  love  of  the  world  b  too  much 
seen,  when,  having  the  living  of  a  thousand,  yoit 
relieve  few  or  none :  the  hand  that  has  taken  so 
much,  can  it  give  so  little  1  Herein  you  show  no 
bowels  of  compassion,  as  if  you  thought  all  too 
little  for  yourself;  or  that  God  hath  given  you  all 
that  you  have,  if  you  think  wealth  to  be  his  gift, 
I  mean  that  you  get  well,  for  I  know  sure  the  rest 
is  not,  only  to  that  end  you  should  still  gather 
more,  and  never  be  satisfied ;  bnt  try  how  much 
you  would  gather,  to  account  for  all  at  the  great 
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and  general  andit-day.  We  desire  you  to  amend 
tbia,  and  let  your  poor  tenants  in  Norfolk  find 
Bome  oomfort;  where  nothing  of  your  estate  is 
spent  towards  their  relief,  but  all  brought  up 
thither,  to  the  impoyerishing  of  your  country. 

In  your  last,  which  might  haye  been  your  best, 
piece  of  senriee  to  the  state,  affectioned  to  follow 
that  old  rule,  which  giveth  justice  leaden  heels 
and  iron  hands,  ypu  used  too  many  delays,  till  the 
delinquents^  hands  were  loosed,  wad  yours  bonnd: 
in  that  work  you  seemed  another  Fabiua,  where 
the  humour  of  Maicellus  would  haye  done  better ; 
what  need  you  haye  sought  more  eyidenoee  than 
enough:!  while  you  pretended  the  finding  out  of 
more,  missing  your  aim,  you  discredited  what 
yon  had  found*  This  best  judgments  think; 
tboQ^  yon  neyer  used  such  speeches  as  are 
fatb^ed  upon  you,  yet  you  might  well  haye  done 
ity  and  but  rightly ;  for  this  crime  was  second  to 
none,'  but  the  powder-plot :  that  would  haye  blown 
up  all  ^  one  blow,  a  merciful  cruelty ;  this  would 
haye  done  the  same  by  degrees,  a  lingering  but  a 
smie  way ;  one  might  by  one  be  called  out,  till 
all  opposefs  bad  been  remored. 

Besides,  that  othet  plot  was  scandaloas  to  Rome, 
making  Popery  odious  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
world ;  this  hath  been  scandalous  to  the  truth  of 
the  whole  gospel ;  and  since  the  first  nullity  to 
this  instant,  when  justice  hath  her  hands  bound, 
the  deyil  could  not  haye  inyented  a  more  mis- 
chieyous  practice  to  our  state  and  church  than  this 
hath  been,  is,  and  is  like  to  be.    God  ayert  the  eyil. 

But  herein  you  committed  another  fault:  that 
as  you  were  too  open  in  your  proceedings,  and  so 
taught  them  thereby  to  defend  theroselyes ;  so  you 
gaye  them  time  to  undermine  justice,  and  to  work 
upon  all  advantages,  both  of  affections,  and  honour, 
and  opportunity,  and  breach  of  friendship ;  which 
they  haye  so  well  followed,  sparing  neither  pains 
nor  costs,  that  it  almost  seemeth  a  higher  offence 
in  you  to  haye  done  so  much  indeed,  than  that 
yon  haye  done  no  more :  you  stop  the  confessions 
and  accusations  of  some,  who,  perhaps,  had  they 
been  suffered,  would  haye  spoken  enough  to  haye 
remoyed  some  stumbling  blocks  out  of  your  way ; 
and  that  you  did  not  this  in  the  fayour  of  any  one, 
but  of  I  know  not  what  present  unadyised  hu- 
mours, supposing  enough  behind  to  discoyer  all ; 
which  fell  not  out  so.  Howsoeyer,  as  the  apostle 
saith  in  another  case,  you  "  went  not  rightly  to 
the  truth  ;*^  and,  therefore,  though  yon  were  to  be 
commended  for  what  you  did,  yet  you  were  to  be 
reprehended  for  many  circumstances  in  the  doing ; 
and  doubtless  God  hath  an  eye  in  this  cross  to 
your  negligence,  and  the  briers  are  left  to  be  pricks 
in  your  sides  and  thorns  in  your  eyes.  Bnt  that 
which  we  commend  you  for,  are  those  excellent 
parts  in  nature,  and  knowledge  in  the  law,  which 
you  are  endowed  withal ;  but  these  are  only  good 
in  their  good  ube.  Wherefore  we  thank  you 
heartily  for  standing   stoutly  in  the  common- 


wealth's behalf;  hoping  it  proceedeth  not  from  n 
dispoMtion  to  oppose  greatness,  as  your  enemies 
say,  but  to  do  justice,  and  deliyer  truth  indiffer- 
ently without  respect  of  persons ;  and  in  this  we 
pray  ibr  your  prosperity,  and  are  sorry  that  your 
good  actions  should  not  always  succeed  happily. 
Bat  in  the  carriage  of  this  you  were  faulty;  for 
you  took  it  in  hand  in  m  eyU  time,  both  in  respeet 
of  the  present  business  which  was  intenupted,. 
and  in  regard  of  his  present  sickness  whom  it 
concerned,  whereby  you  disunited  your  strengtht 
and  made  a  gap  for  the  enemies  to  pass  out  at, 
and  to  return  and  assault  yon* 

But  now,  since  the  case  so  standeth,  we  desire 
you  to  giye  way  to  power,  and  so  to  fight  that  yott 
be  not  utterly  broken,  but  reserred  entirely  Uk. 
senre  the  commonwealth  again,  and  to  do  what 
good  yon  can,  since  you  cannot  do  all  the  good 
you  would ;  and  siaoe  yon  are  &llen  upon  thin 
rock,  oast  out  the  goods  to  saye  the  bottom ;  stop 
the  leaks  and  make  towards  land ;  learn  of  the 
steward  to  make  friends  of  the  unrighteous  maoK 
mon.  Thoee  Spaniards  in  Mexico  who  were 
chased  of  the  Indians,  tell  us  what  to  do  with  onr 
goods  in  our  extremity ;  they  being  to  pass  oyer 
a  riyer  in  their  flight,  as  many  as  cast  away  their 
gold  swam  oyer  safe ;  but  some  more  coyetouSt 
keeping  their  gold,  were  either  drowned  with  it,, 
or  oyertaken  and  slain  by  the  saya^ :  you  haye 
receiyed,  now  learn  to  give.  The  beaver  learns 
us  this  lesson,  who  being  hulited  for  his  stones, 
bites  them  off:  you  cannot  bnt  have  much  of 
your  estate,  pardon  my  plainness,  ill  got;  think 
how  much  of  that  you  never  spake  for,  how  much 
by  speaking  unjustly  or  in  unjust  causes.  Ac- 
count it  then  a  blessing  of  God,  if  thus  it  may  be 
laid  out  for  your  good,  and  not  left  for  your  heir, 
to  hasten  the  wasting  of  much  of  the  rest,  per- 
hapa  of  all ;  for  so  we  see  God  oftentimes  pro- 
ceeds in  judgment  with  many  hasty  gatherere: 
you  have  enough  to  spare,  being  well  laid,  to  turn 
the  tide,  and  fetch  all  things  again.  But  if  you 
escape,  I  suppose  it  worthy  of  an  <*  If,"  since  yon 
know  the  old  use,  that  none  called  in  question 
must  go  away  uncensured ;  yet  consider  that  accu- 
sations make  wounds,  and  leave  scars ;  and  though 
you  see  the  toil  behind  your  back,  yourself  free,, 
and  the  covert  before,  yet  remember  there  are 
stands;  trust  not  a  reconciled  enemy ;  but  think 
the  peace  is  but  to  secure  you  for  farther  advan-^ 
tage,  or  expect  a  second  and  a  third  encounter; 
the  main  battle,  the  wings  are  yet  unbroken,  they 
may  charge  you  at  an  instant,  or  death  before 
them  'i  walk  therefore  cireurospectly,  and  if  at 
length,  by  means  of  our  endeavoura  and  youref. 
you  recover  the  favour  that  you  have  lost ;  give 
God  the  glory  in  action,  not  in  words  only ;  and 
remember  as  with  sense  of  your  past  misfortune, 
whose  estate  hath,  and  may  hereafter  lie  in  the 
power  of  your  breath. 

There  is  a  great  mercy  in  despatch ;  delays  art^ 
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tortvet,  wherewith  by  degrees  we  areient  out  of 
our  estates;*  do  not  yon,  if  you  be  restored,  as 
•ome  o^ers  do,  fly  from  the  serrice  of  rirtoe  to 
«erTe  the  time,  as  if  they  repented  their  goodness, 
-or  meant  not  to  make  a  second  haxard  in  God*s 
house ;  but  rather  let  this  cross  make  yon  zealous 
in  God^s  cause,  sensible  in  ours,  and  more  seni 
ble  in  all ;  which  express  thus.  Yon  hare  been 
a  great  enemy  to  Papists ;  if  you  loye  God,  be  so 
still,  but  more  indeed  than  heretofore ;  for  much 
of  your  zeal  was  heretofore  wasted  in  words :  call 
to  remembrance  that  they  were  the  persons  that 
prophesied  of  that  cross  of  yours  long  before  it 
happened ;  they  saw  the  storm  coming,  being  the 
principal  contrivers  and  furtherers  of  tiie  plot,  the 
men  that  blew  the  coals,  heat  the  iron,  and  made 
all  things  ready ;  they  owe  you  a  good  turn,  and 
will,  if  they  can,  pay  it  you ;  you  see  their  hearts 
by  their  deeds,  proye  then  your  faith  so  to :  the 
best  good  work  you  can  do,  is  to  do  the  best  you 
can  against  them,  that  is,  to  see  the  law  severely. 
Justly,  and  diligently  executed. 

And  now  we  beseech  you,  my  lord,  be  sensible 
both  of  the  stroke  and  hand  that  striketh ;  learn  of 
David  to  leave  Shimei,  and  call  upon  God ;  he 
hath  some  great  work  to  do,  and  he  prepareth  you 
for  it;  he  would  neither  have  you  faint,  nor  yet 
bear  this  cross  with  a  stoical  resolution ;  there  is 
a  Christian  mediocrity  worthy  of  your  greatness. 
I  must  be  plain,  perhaps  rash ;  had  some  notes 
which  you  had  tsJcen  at  sermons  been  written  in 
your  heart  to  practise,  this  work  had  been  done 
long  ago,  without  the  envy  of  your  enemies ;  but 
when  we  will  not  mind  ourselves,  God,  if  we 
belong  to  him,  takes  us  in  hand ;  and  because  he 
seeth  thfit  we  have  unbridled  stomachs,  therefore 
he  sends  outward  crosses,  which,  while  they  cause 
us  to  mourn,  do  comfort  us,  being  assured  testi- 
monies of  his  love  that  sends  them.  To  humble 
ourselves,  therefore,  before  God,  is  the  part  of  a 
Christian;  but  for  the  world  and  our  enemies  the 
counsel  of  the  poet  is  apt, 

**  Tu  M  ce4«  iMUf,  Md  eontra  aadentlor  fto." 

The  last  part  of  thip  counsel  yon  forget,  yet 
none  need  be  ashamed  to  make  use  of  it,  that  so 
being  armed  against  casualties,  you  may  stand 
finn  against  the  assaults  on  the  right  hand,  and 
on  the  lefL  For  this  is  certain,  the  mind  that  is 
most  prone  to  be  puffed  up  with  prosperity,  is  most 
weak  and  apt  to  be  dejected  with  the  least  puff*  of 
adversity.  Indeed  she  is  strong  enough  to  make 
•n  able  man  stagger,  striking  terrible  blows;  but 
troe  Christian  wisdom  gives  us  armour  of  proof 
against  all  assaults,  and  teacheth  us  in  all  estates 
to  be  content:  for  though  she  cause  our  truest 

•  My  Lord  Buon  obwnret  elMwbere,  that  the  ScrlpCim 
tfthh,  tbcre  be  that  torn  jadgment  into  wormwood ;  and,  aalth 
be,  rarely  there  be  *'aleo  that  turn  k  into  vinegar;  fbr  injna- 
tite  raaketh  It  bitter,  anddelaya  malce  it  aottr.'*  Emat 
IVL    Vol.Lp.fl8. 


friends  to  declare  themselves  our  enemies ;  though 
she  give  heart  then  to  the  most  cowardly  to  strike 
us ;  though  an  hour's  continuance  countervails  an 
age  of  prosperity ;  though  she  cast  in  our  dish 
all  that  ever  we  have  done ;  yet  hath  she  no  power 
to  hurt  the  humble  and  wise,  but  only  to  break 
such  as  too  much  prosperity  hath  made  stiflT  in 
their  own  thoughts,  but  weak  indeed ;  and  fitted 
for  renewing:  when  the  wise  rather  gather  from 
thence  profit  and  wisdom;  by  the  example  of 
David,  who  said, «« Before  I  was  chastised  1  went 
astray.*'  Now,  then,  he  that  knoweth  the  right 
way,  will  look  better  to  his  footing.  Cardan 
saith,  that  weeping,  fasting,  and  sighing,  are  the 
chief  purges  of  grief;  indeed  naturally  they  do 
assuage  sorrow :  but  God  in  this  case  is  the  Only 
and  best  physician ;  the  means  he  hath  ordained 
are  the  advice  of  friends,  the  amendment  of  our- 
selves :  for  amendment  is  both  physician  and  cure. 
For  friends,  although  your  lordship  be  scant,  yet 
I  hope  you  are  not  altogether  destitute ;  if  you  be, 
do  but  look  upon  good  books :  they  are  trae  friends, 
that  will  neither  flatter  nor  dissemble :  be  you  but 
true  to  yourself,  applying  that  which  they  teach 
unto  the  party  gri^v^,  and  you  shall  need  no  other 
comfort  nor  counsel.  To  them,  and  to  God's 
Holy  Spirit,  directing  you  in  the  reading  of  them, 
I  commend  your  lordship;  beseeching  him  to 
send  you  a  good  issue  out  of  these  troubles,  and 
from  henceforth  to  work  a  reformation  in  all  that  is 
amiss,  and  a  resolute  perseverance,  proceeding,  and 
growth,  in  all  that  is  good ;  and  that  for  his  glory, 
the  bettering  of  yourself,  this  church,  and  common- 
wealth ;  whose  faithful  servant  whilst  you  remain, 
I  remain  a  faithful  servant  to  you, 

Fr.  Bacoh. 


TO  THE  KING,  ABOUT  THE  COMMENDAMS. 
Mat  it  please  voun  host  excbllert  BfAJEsrr. 

I  am  not  swift  to  deliver  any  thing  to  you 
majesty  before  it  be  well  weighed.  But  now  that 
I  have  informed  myself  of  as  much  as  is  necessary 
touching  this  proceeding  of  the  judges  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  commendams,  notwithstanding  your 
majesty's  pleasure  signified  by  me,  upon  your 
majes^'s  commandment  in  presence  of  my  lord 
chancelldr  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to 
the  contrary,  I  do  think  it  fit  to  advertise  your 
majesty  what  hath  passed ;  the  rather,  because  I 
suppose  the  judges,  since  they  performed  not  your 
commandment,  have  at  least  given  your  majesty 
their  reasons  of  failing  therein ;  I  being  to  answer 
for  the  doing  your  majesty's  commandments,  and 
they  for  the  not  doing. 

I  did  conceive,  that  in  a  cause  that  concerned 
your  mijesty  and  your  royal  power,  the  judges 
having  heard  your  attorney-general  argue  the 
Saturday  before,  would  of  themselves  have  takes 
farther  time  to  be  advised. 
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And,  if  I  fiul  not  in  memory,  my  Lord  Coke  re- 
«c«iTed  firom  your  majesty's  self,  as  I  take  it,  a 
precedent  commandment  in  Hilary  term,  that 
both  in  the  *«  rege  inconsnlto,**  and  in  the  com- 
mendams,  your  attorney  should  be  heard  to  speak, 
and  then  stay  to  be  made  of  farther  proceedings, 
till  my  lord  had  spoken  with  your  majesty. 

Nevertheless,  hearing  that  the  day  appointed 
for  the  judges*  argument  held,  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectation, 1  sent  on  Thursday,  in  the  eyening, 
having  received  your  majesty's  commandment 
but  the  day  before  in  the  afternoon,  a  letter  to  my 
Lord  Coke;  whereby  I  let  him  know,  that  upon 
some  report  of  my  Lord  of  Winchester,  who,  by 
your  commandment,  was  present  at  my  argument 
of  tiiat  which  passed,  it  was  your  majesty's  ex- 
press pleasure,  that  no  farther  proceedings  should 
be,  until  you  had  conferred  with  your  judges: 
which  your  majesty  thought  to  have  done  at  your 
being  now  last  in  town ;  but  by  reason  of  your 
many  and  weighty  occasions,  your  princely  times 
would  not  serve ;  and  that  it  was  your  pleasure  he 
should  signify  so  much  to  the  rest  of  the  judges, 
whereof  his  lordship  might  not  fail.  His  answer 
by  word  to  my  man  was,  that  it  were  good  the 
rest  of  the  judges  understood  so  much  from  myself: 
whereupon,  I,  that  cannot  skill  of  scruples  in  mat* 
ter  of  service,  did  write,  on  Friday,  three  several 
letters  of  like'  content,  to  the  judges  of  the  com- 
mon pleas,  and  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and 
the  other  three  judges  of  the  king's  bench,  men- 
tioning in  that  last  my  particular  letter  to  my  lord 
chief  justice. 

This  was  all  I  did,  and  thought  all  had  been 
fiure ;  insomuch  as,  the  same  day  being  appointed 
in  chancery  for  your  majesty's  great  cause,  fol- 
lowed by  my  Lord  Hunsden,  I  writ  two  other 
letters  to  both  the  chief  justices,  to  put  them  in 
mind  of  assisting  my  lord  chancellor  at  the  hear- 
ing. And  when  my  lord  chancellor  himself  took 
some  notice  upon  that  occasion,  openly  in  the 
chancery,  that  the  commendams  could  not  hold 
presently  after,  I  heard  the  judges  were  gone 
about  the  commendams ;  which  1  thought  at  first 
had  been  only  to  adjourn  the  court,  but  I  heard 
after  that  they  proceeded  to  argument. 

In  ^s  their  doing,  I  conceive  they  must  either 
except  to  the  nature  of  the  commandment,  or  to 
the  credence  thereof;  both  which,  I  assure  myself, 
your  majesty  will  maintain. 

For  if  they  should  stand  upon  the  general 
ground,  **  Nulli  negabimus,  noUi  differemus  jus- 
titiam,"  it  receiveth  two  answera.  The  one,  that 
reasonable  and  mature  advice  may  not  be  con- 
founded with  delay;  and  that  they  can  well 
allege  when  it  pleaseth  them.  The  other  is,  that 
there  is  a  great  diierenoe  between  a  case  merely 
between  subject  and  subject,  and  where  the  king's 
interest  is  in  question  directiy  or  by  consequence. 
As  for  the  attorney's  place  and  commission,  it  is 
as  proper  for  him  to  signify  the  king's  pleasure 
Vol.  U.— 63 


to  the  judges,  as  for  the  secretary  to  signify  the 
same  to  the  privy-council ;  and  so  it  hath  ever 
been. 

These  things  were  a  little  strange,  if  there  came 
not  so  many  of  them  together,  as  the  one  maketh 
the  other  seem  less  strange:  but  your  majesty 
hath  fair  occasions  to  remedy  all  with  small  aid ; 
I  say  no  more  for  the  present. 

I  was  a  little  plain  with  my  Lord  CoiLe  in  these 
mattere ;  and  when  his  answer  was,  that  he  knew 
all  these  things,  I  said  he  could  never  profit  too 
much  in  knowing  himself  and  his  duty.  God 
preserve  your  majesty. 


A  MEMORIAL  FOR  HIS  MAJESTIT,  CORRECTED 
WITH  SIR  FR.  BACON'S  OWN  HAND,  1616. 

It  seemeth  this  year  of  the  fourteenth  of  his 
majesty's  reign,  being  a  year  of  a  kind  of  majority 
in  his  government,  is  consecrated  to  justice:* 
which,  as  his  majesty  hath  performed  to  his  sub- 
jects in  this  late  memorable  occasion,  so  he  is  now 
to  render  and  perform  to  himself,  his  crown,  and 
posterity. 

That  his  council  shall  perceive  by  that  which 
his  majesty  shall  now  communicate  with  them, 
that  the  mass  of  his  business  is  continually  pre- 
pared in  his  own  royal  care  and  cogitations,  how- 
soever he  produceth  the  same  to  light,  and  to  act 
««per  opera  dierum."f 

That  his  majesty  shall  make  unto  them  now  a 
declarative  of  two  great  causes,  whereof  he  doubt- 
eth  not  they  have  heard  by  glimpses ;  the  one  con- 
cerning his  high  court  of  chancery,  the  other  con- 
cerning the  church  and  prelacy ;  but  both  of  them 
deeply  touching  his  prerogative  and  sovereignty, 
and  the  flowers  of  his  crown. 

That  about  the  end  of  Hilary  term  last,  there 
came  to  his  majesty's  ears,  only  by  common  voice 
and  report,  not  without  great  rumour  and  wonder, 
that  there  was  somewhat  done  in  the  King's 
Bench  the  last  day  of  that  term,  whereby  his 
chancery  should  be  pulled  down,  and  be  brought 
in  question  for  ^premunire;"  being  the  most 
heinous  offence  after  treason,  and  felony,  and  mis- 
prision of  treason ;  and  that  the  time  should  be 
when  the  chancellor  lay  at  the  point  of  death. 

That  his  majesty  was  so  iar  from  hearing  of  this 

*  By  the  lawi,  WTeral  tfM  are  uiigned  to  peraoikt  fbr 
■ereral  purposes ;  and  by  tbe  common  law,  the  fourteenth 
year  is  a  kind  of  majority)  and  accounted  an  age  of  discre* 
tioB.  At  that  time  a  man  may  agree  or  disagree  to  a  prece- 
dent marriage :  the  heir  in  socage  may  reject  the  guardian 
appointed  by  law,  and  choose  a  new  one :  and  the  woman  at 
that  age  shall  be  out  of  ward,  etc.—SUpken*. 

f  «  Per  opera  dlerum,*'  alluding  to  the  gradations  Almighty 
GodwasplMsedtoobsenrehithecreaUngof  theworid.  In 
this  paragraph,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  insinuates  what  be  ex- 
pressly  declares,  Vol.  I.  Essay  XL VII.  p.  93,  that  hi  aU  nfego- 
tiationsof  difflculty  a  man  most  first  prepare  business,  and 
so  ripen  it  by  degreea.—SMpAsM. 
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by  goj  complaint  from  his  chancelloT«  who  then 
had  given  orer  worldly  thoaghtSf  tbat  he  wrote 
letters  of  comfort  to  him  upon  this  accident,  before 
he  heard  from  him;  and  for  his  attorneyt  his 
majesty  challenged  him  for  not  adyertisiog  him 
of  that,  of  which  it  was  proper  Cor  his  majes^  to 
be  informed  from  him. 

That  his  majesty  being  sensible  of  this  so  great 
norelty  and  perturbation  in  his  courts  of  justice, 
neyertheless  used  this  method  and  moderation, 
tbat  before  he  would  examine  this  great  affront 
and  disgrace  offered  to  his  chancery  and  chancel- 
lor, he  would  first  inform  himself  whether  the 
chancery  or  chancellor  were  in  fault;  and  whether 
the  former  precedents  of  chancery  did  warrant  the 
proceedings  there  after  judgment  passed  at  com- 
mon law,  which  was  the  thing  in  question,  and 
thereupon  his  migesty  called  his  learned  counsel 
to  him,  and  commanded  them  to  examine  the  pre- 
cedents of  chancery,  and  to  certify  what  they 
found :  which  they  did ;  and  by  their  certificate  it 
appeareth,  that  the  precedents  of  that  kind  were 
many  and  precise  in  the  point,  and  constant,  and 
in  good  times,  and  allowed  many  times  by  the 
judges  themselyes. 

That  after  this  his  majesty  receiyed  from  the 
lord  chancellor  a  case,  whereby  the  question  was 
clearly  set  down  and  contained  within  the  proper 
bounds  of  the  present  doubt;  being,  Whether 
upon  apparent  matter  of  equity,  which  the  judges 
of  the  law  by  their  place  and  oath  cannot  meddle 
with  or  relieve,  if  a  judgment  be  once  passed  at 
common  law,  the  subject  shall  perish,  or  that  the 
chancery  shall  relieve  him ;  and  whether  there  be 
any  statute  of  «« praemunire*'  or  other,  to  restrain 
this  power  in  the  chancellor,  which  case,  upon  the 
request  of  the  lord  chancellor,  his  majesty  likewise 
referred  to  his  learned  counsel,  and  the  prince's 
attorney,  Mr.  Walter,  was  joined  with  them,  who 
upon  great  advice  and  view  of  the  original  records 
themselves,  certified  the  chancery  was  not  re- 
strained by  any  statute  in  that  case. 

That  his  majesty  again  required  his  learned 
counsel  to  call  the  clerks  of  tlie  king*s  bench  to 
them,  and  to  receive  from  them  any  precedents 
of  indictments  in  the  king's  bench  against  the 
chancery  for  proceeding  in  the  like  case;  who 
produced  only  two  precedents,  being  but  indict- 
ments offered  or  found,  upon  which  there  was  no 
other  proceeding;  and  the  clerks  said,  they  had 
used  diligence  and  could  find  no  more. 

That  his  majesty,  after  he  had  received  this 
satisfaction  that  there  was  ground  for  that  the 
chancery  had  done,  and  that  the  chancery  was 
not  in  fault,  he  thought  then  it  was  time  to  ques- 
tion the  misdemeanor  and  contempt  in  scandaliz- 
ing and  dishonouring  his  justice  in  that  high  court 
of  chancery  in  so  odious  a  manner;  and  com- 
mand^ his  attorney-general,  with  the  advice  of 
the  rest  of  his  learned  counsel,  to  prosecute  the 
offenders  in  the  Star  Chamber,  which  is  done ;  and 


some  of  them  are  fled,  and  others  stand  out  aad  ^ 
will  not  answer. 

That  there  resteth  only  one  part  more  toward* 
his  majesty's  complete  information  in  this  cause : 
which  is  to  examine  that  which  was  done  in  opoo 
court  the  said  last  day  of  Hilary  term,  and  whether 
the  judges  of  king's  bench  did  commit  any  excess 
of  authority ;  or  did  animate  the  offenders  other- 
wise than  according  to  their  duty  and  place; 
which  inquiry,  because  it  conoerneth  the  judges 
of  a  court  to  keep  order  and  decorum,  his  majes^ 
thinketh  not  so  convenient  to  use  his  learned 
couni^' therein,  but  will  commit  the  same  to  some 
of  the  council-table  and  his  learned  counad  to  a^ 
tend  them. 

This  declared,  or  what  else  his  majesty  in  his 
own  high  wisdom  shall  think  good ;  it  wiU  be  fit 
time  to  have  the  certificate  of  the  learned  coonael 
openly  read. 

His  majesty  may,  if  he  please,  foibeartopublisb 
at  this  time  at  the  table  the  committees ;  hot  signify 
his  pleasure  to  themselves  afterwards. 

The  committees  named  by  his  majes^,  wem 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ,  Secretary  I^e,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  master  of  the 
rolls. 

This  report  is  to  be  prefixed,  to  be  given  in  bj 
Wednesday  at  night,  that  his  majesty  msy  com- 
municate it  with  his  council,  and  take  fulher 
order  on  Thursday  thereupon,  if  his  majesty  be 
so  plessed. 

At  this  declaration,  it  is  his  majesty's  diTectioD»- 
to  the  end  things  may  appear  to  be  the  more 
evenly  carried,  that  neither  my  lord  chancellor 
nor  my  lord  chief  justice  be  present. 

But  then,  when  his  msjesty  entereth  into  the 
second  declarative,  my  lord  chancellor  is  to  be 
called  for :  but  my  lord  chief  justice  not;  because 
it  concemeth  him. 

For  the  second  declarative:  that  his  majesty 
hath  reason  to  be  offended  and  grieved,  in  that 
which  passed  touching  the  commendams,  both  in 
matter  and  manner:  for  the  matter,  that  his 
majesty's  religious  care  of  the  church  and  of  the 
prelacy,  and,  namely,  of  his  lords  spiritual  the 
bishops,  may  well  appear,  first,  in  that  he  hath 
utterly  expelled  those  sectaries  or  inconforma- 
ble  persons  tbat  spumed  at  the  government ;  se- 
condly, that  by  a  statute  made  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  he  hath  preserved  their  livings  from  being 
wasted  and  dilapidated  by  long  leases,  and  therein 
bound  himself  and  his  crown  and  succession; 
and,  lastly,  that  they  see  two  bishops  privy  coun- 
sellors at  the  table,  which  hath  not  been  of  late 
years. 

That  agreeably  to  this  his  majesty's  care  and 
good  affection,  hearing  that  there  was  a  case  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's,  wherein  his  majesty's 
supreme  power  of  granting  commendams,  which 
in  respect  of  the  exility  of  bishoprics  is  some- 
times necessary,  was  questioned  to  be  overthrown « 
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or  wetkened ;  be  eommanded  his  attorney  generaU 
not  only  to  have  care  to  maintain  it  according  to 
hia  place,  bat  alio  that  he  ahoald  relate  to  his 
majeaty  how  tbinga  pasaed ;  and  did  also  com- 
mand the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  be  present  at 
the  paUic  argument  of  the  case ;  and  to  report  to 
his  majesty  the  troe  state  of  that  qnestion,  and 
how  far  it  extended. 

This  being  ascordingly  done ;  then  upon  report 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  presence  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  his  majesty  ihongfat  it  necessary, 
that  before  the  judges  prooeeded  to  declare  their 
opinion  they  should  have  conference  with  his 
majesty,  to  the  end  to  settle  some  coarse,  that 
justice  might  be  done,  and  his  regal  power, 
whereof  his  crown  had  been  so  long  vestedt  not 
touched  nor  diminished:  and  thereupon  com- 
manded his  attorney,  who  by  his  p^aoe  ought 
properly  to  signify  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  his 
judges,  as  his  secretary  doth  to  hia  privy  council, 
in  the  presence  of  the  lord  chancellor  and  the 
bishop,  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  the  judges,  that 
because  his  majesty  thought  it  needful  to  consult 
with  them  in  that  case  before  they  proceeded  to 
judgment;  and  that  his  majesty's  business,  as 
they  all  knew,  was  very  great,  and  Midsummer 
term  so  near  at  hand,  and  the  cause  argued  by  his 
attorney  so  lately,  they  should  put  off  the  day  till 
they  might  advise  with  his  majesty  at  his  next 
coming  to  town.  That  his  majesty's  attorney 
signified  so  much  by  his  letters,  the  next  day 
after  he  had  received  his  commandment,  to  all 
the  judges,  and  that  in  no  imperious  manner,  but 
alleging  the  circumstances  aforesaid,  that  the 
case  was  lately  argued,  his  majesty's  business 
great,  another  term  at  hand,  etc. 

Now  followeth  the  manner  that  was  held  in 
this,  which  his  majesty  conceiveth  was  not  only 
indiscreet,  but  presumptuous  and  contemptuous. 

For,  first,  they  disobeyed  this  his  majesty's 
commandment,  and  proceeded  to  public  argument, 
notwithstanding  the  same ;  and  thought  it  enough 
to  certify  only  their  mind  to  his  majesty. 

Secondly,  in  a  general  letter  under  all  their 
bands,  howsoever  it  may  be  upon  divided  opinion 
they  allege  unto  his  majes^  their  oath;  and 
that  his  majesty's  commandment,  for  the  attor- 
ney's letter  was  but  the  case  that  it  was  wrapped 
in,  was  against  law ;  as  if  maturity  and  a  delibe- 
rate proceeding  were  a  delay,  or  that  command- 
ment of  stay  in  respect  of  so  high  a  question  of 
state  and  prerogative,  were  like  a  commandment 
gotten  by  importunity,  or  in  favour  of  a  suitor. 

Thirdly,  above  all,  it  is  to  be  noted  and  justly 
doubted,  that,  upon  the  contrary,  in  this  that  they 
have  done,  they  have  broken  their  oath  ;  for  their 
oath  is  to  counsel  the  king  when  they  shall  be 
called ;  and  if,  when  the  king  calleth  them  to 
counsel,  they  will  do  the  deed  first,  and  give  him 
counsel  after,  this  is  more  than  a  simple  refusal. 

Lastly,  it  is  no  new  thing  upon  divers  particu- 


lar occasions,  of  a  far  higher  nature  than  the  con* 
suHing  with  their  sovereign  about  a  cause  of 
great  moment,  to  pot  off  days,  and  yet  no  breack 
of  oath.  And  there  was  another  fair  passage 
well  known  to  my  Lord  Coke,  that  he  might  have 
used  if  it  had  pleased  him ;  for  that  very  day  was 
appointed  for  the  king's  great  cause  in  the  chan- 
cery, both  for  my  Lord  Hobart  and  him ;  which 
cause  ought  to  have  had  precedence  afore  any 
private  cause,  as  they  would  have  this  seem  to  beu 

To  this  letter  his  majesty  made  a  most  princely 
and  prudent  anawer,  which  1  leave  to  itself. 

Upon  this  declaration  his  majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  have  the  judges'  letter  and  his  own 
letter  read* 

Then  his  majesty,  for  his  part,  as  I  conceive, 
will  be  pleased  to  ask  the  advice  of  his  oouneil 
as  well  for  the  stay  of  the  new  day,  which  it 
Saturday  next,  as  for  the  censure  and  reproof  of 
the  contempt  passed :  for  though  the  judges  are  % 
reverend  body,  yet  they  are,  as  all  subjects  ap^ 
corrigible. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS. 
Sia, 

I  send  his  majesty  a  draught  of  the  act  of  coun- 
cil concerning  the  judges'  letter,  penned  as  near 
as  I  could  to  his  majesty's  instructions  received 
in  your  presence.  I  then  told  his  majesty  my 
membry  was  not  able  to  keep  way  with  his ;  and, 
therefore,  his  majesty  will  pardon  me  for  any 
omissions  or  errors,  and  be  pleased  to  supply  and 
reform  the  same.  I  am  preparing  some  other 
materials  for  his  majesty's  excellent  hand,  con- 
cerning business  that  is  coming  on :  for,  since  his 
majesty  hath  renewed  my  heart  within  me,  me- 
thinks  I  should  double  my  endeavours.  God 
ever  preserve  and  prosper  yon.    I  rest 

Your  most  devoted  and  bounden  servant, 
June  12, 1616.  Fa.  Baook. 


TOUCHING  THE  C0MMENDAM8. 
*AT  WHITtHALL  THE  SIXTH  OF  JUNE,  ARHO,  1616. 

Present  the  KING'S  MAJESTY. 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Lord  Wotton. 

Canterbury.  Lord  Stanhope. 

Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Fenton. 

Lord  Treasurer.  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain. 

Lord  Privy-Seal.  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood. 

Lord  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Secretary  Lake. 

♦  It  If  very  clear,  that  ihls  If  the  act  of  coancll  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  letter,  and  drawn  up  by  Sir  Francfa  Bacon : 
whkh,  being  written  In  a  (kit  manner,  I  aecidemly  bought, 
and  have  corrected  aeveral  errore  tliercln.  If  any  remain,  as 
I  believe  the  reader  will  think  there  doth ;  It  If  becauae  1  had 
no  opportunity  to  perua e  the  council  booka.    Sitfktnt, 
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Dake  of  Lenox. 
Lord  Zouche. 
Bishop  of  Winton. 
Lord  Kiiollys. 


Mr.  Chaneellor  of 
the  Exchequer.* 

Master  of  the 
Rolls. 


His  majesty  haring  this  day  giyen  order  for 
meetiiig  of  the  council)  and  that  all  the  judges, 
being  tweWe  in  number,  should  be  sent  for  to  be 
present;  when  the  lords  were  sat,  and  the  judges 
ready  attending,  his  miyeety  came  himself  in 
person  to  council,  and  opened  to  them  the  cause 
of  that  assembly ;  which  was :  That  he  had  called 
them  together  concerning  a  question  that  had 
relation  to  no  private  person,  but  concerned  God 
and  the  king,  the  power  of  his  crown,  and  the 
state  of  this  church,  whereof  he  was  protector; 
and  that  there  was  no  fitter  place  to  handle  it 
than  at  the  bead  of  his  council-table :  that  there 
had  been  a  question  pleaded  and  argued  concern- 
ing commendams ;  the  proceedings  wherein  had 
either  been  mis-reported  or  mi84iandled ;  for,  his 
majesty  a  year  since  had  receired  advertisements 
concerning  the  cause  in  two  instances,  by  some 
that  intrenched  upon  his  prerogative  royal  in  the 
general  power  of  granting  commendams;  and  by 
others,  that  the  doubt  rested  only  upon  a  special 
nature  of  a  commendam,  such  as  in  respect  of  the 
incongruity  and  exorbitant  form  thereof  might  be 
questioned,  without  impeaching  or  weakening  the 
general  power  of  all. 

Whereupon  his  majesty,  willing  to  know  the 
true  state  thereof,  commanded  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood  to  be 
present  at  the  next  argument,  and  to  report  the 
state  of  the  question  and  proceeding  to  his  ma- 
jesty. But  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood  being  absent 
by  occasion,  the  Lord  of  Winchester  only  was 
present,  and  made  information  to  his  majesty  of 
the  particulars  thereof,  which  his  majesty  com- 
manded him  to  report  to  the  board.  Whereupon 
the  Lord  of  Winchester  stood  up  and  said,  that 
Serjeant  Chibome,  who  argued  the  cause  against 
the  commendams,  had  maintained  divers  posi- 
tions and  assertions  very  prejudicial  to  his  ma- 
jesty's prerogative  royal ;  as  first,  that  the  transla- 
tion of  bishops  was  against  the  canon  law,  and 
for  authority  vouched  the  canons  of  the  council  of 
Sardis;  that  the  King  had  not  power  to  grant 
commendams,  but  in  case  of  necessity;  that  there 
could  be  no  necessity,  because  there  could  be  no 
need  for  augmentation  of  living,  for  no  man  was 
bound  to  keep  hospitality  above  his  means ;  be- 
sides other  parts  of  his  argument  tending  to  the 
overthrow  of  his  majesty's  prerogative  in  case  of 
commendams. 

The  Lord  of  Winchester  having  made  his  re- 
port, his  majesty  resumed  his  former  narrative, 
letting  the  lords  know,  that  after  the  Lord  of 
Winton  had  made  unto  bis  majesty  a  report  of 
that  which  passed  at  the  argument  of  the  cause, 
like  in  substance  unto  that  which  now  had  been  j 


made ;  his  majesty  apprehending  the  matter  to  be 
of  so  high  a  nature,  commanded  his  attnney 
general  to  signify  his  majesty's  pleasure  unto  ^ 
lord  chief  justice ;  That  in  regard  of  his  majesty's 
most  weighty  occasions,  and  for  that  his  majesty 
held  it  necessary  upon  the  Lord  of  Winton's 
report,  that  his  majesty  be  first  consulted  with, 
before  the  judges  proceed  to  argue  it ;  therefore 
the  day  appointed  for  tiie  judges  argument  should 
be  put  oflftill  they  might  speak  with  his  majesty; 
and  tills  letter  of  his  majesty's  attorney  was,  by 
his  majesty's  commandment,  openly  read  as  fol- 
loweth,  **  in  hec  verba." 

<«Mt  Lord, 

It  is  the  king's  express  pleasure,  that  because 
his  majesty's  time  would  not  serve  to  have  con- 
ference with  your  lordship  and  his  judges,  touch- 
ing the  cause  of  commendams,  at  his  last  bdng 
in  town ;  in  regard  of  his  majesty's  other  most 
weighty  occasions ;  and  for  that  his  miyesty  hold- 
eth  it  necessary,  upon  the  report  which  my  Lord 
of  Winchester,  who  was  present  at  the  last  argu- 
ments by  his  majesty's  royal  commandment,  made 
to  his  majesty,  that  his  majesty  be  first  coiuBulted 
with,  ere  tbere  be  any  farther  proceedings  by 
arguments  by  any  of  the  judges,  or  otherwise; 
therefore  that  the  day  appointed  for  the  £mher 
proceedings  by  arguments  of  the  judges  in  that 
case,  be  put  ofi*  till  his  majesty's  farther  pleasure 
be  known,  upon  consulting  with  him ;  and  to  that 
end,  that  your  lordship  forthwith  signify  his 
commandment  to  the  rest  of  the  judges :  whereof 
your  lordship  may  not  fEiil :  and  so  I  leave  your 
lordship  to  God's  goodness. 

Your  loving  friend  to  command, 

Fb.  Bacoit. 
Thii  Thursday  afternoon, 
April  95, 1«1«." 

That  upon  tiiis  letter  received,  the  lord  chief 
justice  returned  word  to  his  majesty's  said  attor- 
ney by  his  servant;  That  it  was  fit  the  rest  of  his 
brethren  should  understand  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure immediately  by  letters  from  his  said  att(»rney 
to  the  judges  of  the  several  benches :  and  accord 
ingly  it  was  done ;  whereupon  all  the  said  judges 
assembled,  and  by  their  letter  under  their  hands 
certified  his  majesty,  that  they  held  thoee  let- 
ters, impcNTting  the  signification  aforesaid,  to  be 
contrary  to  law,  and  such  as  they  could  not  yield 
to  the  same  by  their  oath;  and  that  thereupon 
they  had  proceeded  at  the  day,  and  did  now  cer- 
tify his  majesty  thereof:  which  letter  of  the  judges 
his  majesty  also  commanded  to  be  openly  r^, 
the  tenor  whereof  followeth,  <«  in  hno  verba." 

"  Most  dread  and  most  oracious  Sovxrbion, 

It  may  please  your  most  excellent  majesty  to 
be  advertised,  that  this  letter  here  enclosed  was 
delivered  unto  me  your  chief  justice  on  Thursday 
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last  in  the  afternoon,  by  a  serrant  of  your  majes- 
ty's attorney-general ;  and  letters  of  the  like  effect 
were  on  the  day  following  sent  from  him  by  his 
senrant  to  ns  your  majesty's  justices  of  every  of 
the  courts  at  Westminster.  We  are  and  ever  will 
be  ready  with  all  faithful  and  true  heart,  accord- 
ing to  our  bounden  duties^to  serve  and  obey 
your  majesty,  and  think  ourselves  most  happy  to 
spend  our  times  and  abilities  to  do  your  majesty 
true  and  faithful  service  in  this  present  case  men- 
tioned in  this  letter.  What  information  hath 
been  made  unto  you,  whereupon  Mr.  Attorney 
doth  ground  his  letter,  from  the  report  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winton,  we  know  not;  this  we  know, 
that  the  true  substance  of  the  cause  summarily  is 
thus;  it  consisteth  principally  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  two  acts  of  parliament,  the  one  of  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  King  Edward  III.,  and  the 
other  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  King  Henry 
Vm.,  whereof  your  majesty's  judges  upon  their 
oaths,  and  according  to  their  best  knowledge  ^nd 
learning,  are  bound  to  deliver  their  true  understand- 
ing faithfully  and  upnghtiy ;  and  the  case  between 
two  for  private  interest  and  inheritance  eamestiy 
called  on  for  justice  and  expedition.  We  hold  it 
our  duty  to  inform  your  majesty,  that  our  oath  is 
in  these  express  words :  That  in  case  any  letters 
come  unto  us  contrary  to  law,  that  we  do  nothing 
by  such  letters  but  certify  your  majesty  thereof, 
and  go  forth  to  do  the  law,  notwithstanding  the 
same  letters.  We  have  advisedly  considered  of 
the  said  letter  of  Mr.  Attorney,  and  with  one  con- 
sent do  hold  the  same  to  be  contrary  to  law,  and 
such  as  we  could  not  yield  to  the  same  by  our 
oath,  assuredly  persuading  ourselves  that  your 
majesty  being  truly  informed,  that  it  standeth  not 
with  your  royal  and  just  pleasure  to  give  way  to 
them :  and  knowing  your  majesty's  zeal  to  justice 
to  be  most  renowned,  therefore  we  have,  accord- 
ing to  our  oaths  and  duties,  at  the  very  day 
prefixed  the  last  term,  proceeded,  and  thereof 
certified  your  majesty ;  and  shall  ever  pray  to  the 
Almighty  for  your  majesty  in  all  honour,  health, 
and  happiness  long  to  reign  over  us. 

EMw.  Coke,  Henry  Hobart,  Laur. 
Tanfield,  Pet.  Warburton,  George 
Snigge,  Ja.  Altham,  Ed.  Bromley, 
John  Croke,  Humphry  Winche, 
John  Dodderidge,  Augustin  Ni- 
cholls,  Robert  Houghton. 
Seijeftnts-Inn,  95th  AprU,  1616." 

His  majesty  having  considered  of  this  letter, 
by  his  princely  letters  returned  answer,  reporting 
himself  to  their  own  knowledge  and  experience, 
what  princely  care  he  hath  ever  had  since  his  coming 
to  the  crown,  to  have  justice  duly  administered  to 
his  subjects,  with  all  possible  expedition;  and 
how  far  he  was  from  crossing  or  delaying  of  jus- 
tice, when  the  interest  of  any  pritate  person  was 
questioned :  but  on  the  other  side  expressing  him- 
self^ that  where  the  case  concerned  the  high 


powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  he  would 
not  endure  to  have  them  wounded  through  the 
sides  of  a  private  person ;  admonishing  them  also, 
lastly,  of  a  custom  lately  entertained,  of  a  greater 
boldness  to  dispute  the  high  points  of  his  majesty's 
prerogative  in  a  popular  and  unlawful  liberty  of 
argument  more  than  in  former  times :  and  making 
them  perceive  also  how  weak  and  impertinent  the 
pretence  of  allegation  of  their  oath  was  in  a  case  ' 
of  this  nature,  and  how  well  it  might  have  been 
spared ;  with  many  other  weighty  points  in  the 
said  letter  contained :  which  letter  also  by  his 
majesty's  appointment  and  commandment  was 
publicly  read  *>  in  haec  verba." 

"  Jambs  Rfix, 

«« Trusty  and  well-beloved  counsellors,  and  trusty 
and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  We  per- 
ceive by  your  letter,  that  you  conceive  the  com- 
mandment given  you  by  our  attorney-general  in 
our  name  to  have  proceeded  upon  wrong  informa- 
tion :  but  if  you  list  to  remember  what  princely 
care  we  have  ever  had,  since  our  coming  to  this 
crown,  to  see  justice  duly  administered  to  our 
subjects,  with  all  possible  expedition ;  and  how  i 
far  we  have  ever  been  from  urging  the  delay 
tiiereof  in  any  sort,  you  may  safely  persuade 
yourselves  that  it  was  no  small  reason  that  moved 
us  to  send  you  that  direction.  You  might  very 
well  have  spared  your  labour  in  informing  us  of 
the  nature  of  your  oath;  for  although  we  never 
studied  the  common  law  of  England,  yet  are  we  "' 
not  ignorant  of  any  points  which  belong  to  a  kin^ 
to  know :  we  are  therefore  to  inform  you  hereby, 
that  we  are  far  from  crossing  or  delaying  any 
thing  which  may  belong  to  the  interest  of  any 
private  party  in  this  case ;  but  we  cannot  be  con- 
tented to  suffer  the  prerogative  royal  of  our  crown 
to  be  wounded  through  the  sides  of  a 'private  per- 
son :  we  have  no  care  at  all  which  of  the  parties 
shall  win  this  process  in  this  case,  so  that  right 
prevail,  and  that  justice  be  truly  administered. 
But  on  the  other  side,  we  have  reason  to  foresee 
that  nothing  be  done  in  this  case  which  may 
wound  our  prerogative  in  general ;  and  therefore 
so  that  we  may  be  sure  that  nothing  shall  be  de- 
bated amongst  you  which  may  concern  our  ge- 
neral power  of  giving  commendams,  we  desire 
not  the  parties  to  have  one  hour's  delay  of  jus- 
tice: but  that  our  prerogative  should  not  be 
wounded  in  that  regard  for  all  times  hereafter, 
upon  pretext  of  private  persons'  interest,  we  sent 
you  that  direction ;  which  we  account  as  well  to 
be  wounded  if  it  be  publicly  disputed  upon,  as 
if  any  sentence  were  given  against  it :  we  are 
therefore  to  admonish  you,  that  since  the  prero- 
gative of  our  crown  hath  been  more  boldly  dealt 
witiial  in  Westminster  Hall,  during  the  time  of  out 
reign,  than  ever  it  was  before  in  the  reigns  of 
divers  princes  immediately  preceding  us,  that  we 
will  no  longer  endure  that  popular  and  unlawful 
3T 
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Wbmtj  i  and  therefore  we  were  justly  moved  to 
fend  joa  that  direction  to  forhear  to  meddle  in  a 
mnae  of  so  tender  a  nature,  till  we  had  farther 
bought  upon  it.  We  have  cause  indeed  to 
VBjoice  of  jour  zeal  for  your  speedy  execution  of 
justice;  but  we  would  be  glad  that  all  our 
subjects  might  so  find  the  fruits  thereof,  as  that 
Bo  pleas  before  you  were  of  older  date  than  this 
is.  But  as  to  your  argument,  which  you  found 
vpon  your  oath,  you  give  our  predecessors,  who 
ftrst  founded  the  oath,  a  very  charitable  meaning, 
in  perverting  their  intention  and  xeal  to  justice,  to 
make  a  weapon  of  it  to  use  against  their  succes- 
sors ;  for,  although  your  oath  be,  that  you  shall 
not  delay  justice  between  any  private  persons  or 
parties,  yet  was  it  not  meant  that  the  king  should 
thereby  receive  harm,  before  he  be  forewarned 
thereof;  neither  can  you  deny,  but  that  every 
term  you  will,  out  of  your  own  discretions,  for 
reasons  known  unto  you,  put  off  either  the  hear' 
ing  or  determining  of  any  ordinary  cause  betwixt 
private  persons  till  the  next  term  following.  Our 
pleasure  therefore  is,  who  are  the  head  and  foun- 
tain of  justice  under  God  in  our  dominions,  and 
we  out  of  our  absolute  power  and  authority  royal 
do  command  you,  that  you  forbear  to  meddle  any 
ikrther  in  this  plea  till  our  coming  to  town,  and 
that  out  of  our  own  mouth  you  hear  our  pleasure 
in  this  business ;  which  we  do  out  of  the  care  we 
have,  that  our  prerogative  may  not  receive  an  un- 
witting and  indirect  blow,  and  not  to  hinder 
justice  to  be  administered  to  any  private  parties, 
which  no  importunities  shall  persuade  us  to  move 
you  in.  Like  as,  only  for  the  avoiding  of  the 
unreasonable  importunity  of  suitors  in  their  own 
particular,  that  oath  was  by  our  predecessors 
ordained  to  be  administered  unto  you :  so  we  wish 
you  heartily  well  to  fare. 

•♦  Postscript.  You  shall  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
letter  call  our  attorney-general  unto  you,  who  will 
inform  you  of  the  particular  points  which  we  are 
nnwiiling  to  be  disputed  of  in  this  case.*' 

This  letter  being  read,  his  majesty  resolved  to 
take  into  his  consideration  the  parts  of  the  judges* 
letter,  and  other  their  proceedings  in  that  cause, 
and  the  errors  therein  contained  and  committed ; 
which  errors  his  majesty  did  set  forth  to  be  both 
in  matter  and  manner :  in  matter,  as  well  by  way 
of  omission  as  commission ;  for  omission,  that  it 
was  a  fault  in  the  judges,  that  when  they  heard 
a  counsellor  at  the  bar  presume  to  argue  against 
his  majesty's  prerogative,  which  in  this  case  was 
in  effect  his  supremacy,  they  did  not  interrupt  and 
Improve  sharply  that  base  and  bold  course  of  de- 
ihming  or  impeaching  things  of  so  high  a  nature 
by  discourse;  especially  since  his  majesty  hath 
obeerved,  that  ever  since  his  coming  to  the  crown, 
the  popular  sort  of  lawyers  have  been  the  men, 
int  most  affrontedly  in  all  parliaments  have  trod- 


den upon  his  [derogative :  which  being  moat  con- 
trary to  their  vocation  of  any  men,  since  the  law 
or  lawyers  can  never  be  respected,  if  the  king  be 
not  reverenced ;  it  doth  therefore  best  become  the 
judges  of  any,  to  check  and  bridle  such  impudent 
lawyers,  and  in  their  several  benches  to  disgrace 
them  that  bear  so  little  respect  to  their  king's  au- 
thority and  prerogative :  that  his  majesty  bad  a 
double  prerogative,  whereof  the  one  was  ordinary 
and  had  relation  to  his  private  interest,  which 
might  be,  and  was  every  day,  disputed  in  West^ 
minster  Hall ;  the  other  Mras  of  a  higher  nature, 
referring  to  his  supreme  and  imperial  power  and 
sovereignty,  which  ought  not  to  be  disputed  or 
handled  in  vulgar  argument:  but  that  of  late  the 
courts  of  the  common  law  are  grown  so  vast  and 
transcendent,  as  they  did  both  meddle  with  the 
king's  prerogative,  and  had  encroached  upon  all 
other  courts  of  justice;  as  the  high  commission, 
the  councils  establishcMl  in  Wales  and  at  York, 
the  court  of  requests. 

Concerning  that  which  might  be  termed  com- 
mission, his  majesty  took  exception  at  the  judges* 
letter,  both  in  matter  and  form :  for  matter,  his 
majesty  plainly  demonstrated,  that  whereas  it  was 
contained  in  the  judges'  letter,  that  the  significa- 
tion of  his  majesty's  letter  as  aforesaid  was  con- 
trary to  law,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  oath  of  a 
judge ;  that  could  not  be :  first,  for  that  the  putting 
off  any  hearing  or  proceeding  upon  any  just  or 
necessary  cause,  is  no  denying  or  delaying  of 
justice,  but  wisdom  and  maturity  ef  proceeding; 
and  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  just  and  necessary 
cause  of  stay,  than  the  consulting  with  the  king, 
where  the  cause  concerns  the  crown ;  and  that 
the  judges  did  daily  put  off  causes  upon  lighter 
occasions ;  and  likewise  his  majesty  did  desire  to 
know  of  the  judges,  how  his  calling  them  to  con- 
sult with  him  was  contrary  ,to  law,  which  thciy 
could  never  answer  unto. 

Secondly,  That  it  was  no  bare  supposition  or 
surmise,  that  this  cause  concerned  the  king's 
prerogative;  for  that  it  had  been  directly  and 
plainly  disputed  at  the  bar;  and  the  very  disput- 
ing thereof  in  a  public  audience  is  both  dangerous 
and  dishonourable  to  his  majesty. 

Thirdly,  That  the  manner  of  the  putting  off  that 
which  the  king  required,  was  not  infinite  nor  long 
time,  but  grounded  upon  his  majesty's  weighty 
occasions,  which  were  notorious ;  by  reason  where- 
of he  could  not  speak  with  the  judges  before  the 
argument;  and  that  there  was  a  certain  expecta- 
tion of  his  majesty's  return  at  Whitsuntide :  and 
likewise  that  the  cause  had  been  so  lately  handled 
and  argued,  and  would  not  receive  judgment  bj 
the  Easter  term  next,  as  the  judges  themselves 
afterwards  confessed. 

And  afWrwards,  because  there  was  another  just 
cause  of  absence  for  the  two  chief  justices,  for 
that  they  ought  to  have  assisted  the  lord  chaneei- 
lor  the  same  day  in  a  great  cause  of  the  king's 
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followed  by  the  Lord  Hunsdon  agaiost  the  Lord 
William  Howard  in  chancery;  which  caose  of 
the  king's,  especially  being  so  worthy,  ooght  to 
haye  had  precedency  before  any  cause  betwixt 
party  and  party.  Also,  whereas  it  was  contained 
in  the  Judges*  letter  that  the  cause  of  oommendams 
was  but  a  cause  of  private  interest  between  party 
and  party,  his  majesty  showed  plainly  the  con- 
trary ;  not  only  by  the  argument  of  Serjeant  Chi- 
borne,  which  was  before  his  commandment,  but 
by  theargumentof  the  judges  themselves,  namely. 
Justice  Nicholls,  which  was  after;  but  especially 
since  one  of  the  parties  is  a  bishop  who  pleaded 
for  the  commend ams  by  the  virtue  of  his  ma- 
jesty's prerogative. 

Also,  whereas  it  was  contained  in  the  judges* 
letter,  that  the  parties  called  upon  them  earnestly 
for  justice,  h\k  majesty  conceived  it  to  be  but  pre- 
tence; urging  them  to  prove  that  there  was  any 
solicitation  by  the  parties  for  expedition,  other- 
wise than  in  an  ordinary  course  of  attendance ; 
which  they  could  not  prove. 

As  for  the  form  of  the  letter,  his  majesty  noted, 
that  it  was  a  new  thing,  and  very  indecent  and 
unfit  for  subjects  to  disobey  the  king's  command- 
ment, but  most  of  all  to  proceed  in  the  mean  time, 
and  to  return  to  him  a  bare  certificate ;  whereas, 
they  ought  to  have  concluded  with  the  laying 
^own  and  representing  of  their  reasons  modestly 
to  his  majesty,  why  they  should  proceed ;  and  so 
to  have  submitted  the  same  to  his  princely  judg- 
ment, expecting  to  hear  from  him  whether  they 
had  given  him  satisfaction. 

AAer  this  his  majesty's  declaration,  all  the 
judges  fell  down  upon  their  knees,  and  acknow- 
ledged their  error  for  matter  and  form,  hnmbly 
craving  his  majesty's  gracious  favour  and  pardon 
for  the  same. 

But  for  the  matter  of  the  letter,  the  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench  entered  into  a  defence 
thereof;  the  effect  whereof  was,  that  the  stay 
required  by  his  majesty  was  a  delay  of  justice, 
and  therefore  contrary  to  law  and  the  judges'  oath ; 
and  that  the  judges  knew  well  amongst  them- 
selves, that  the  case,  as  they  meant  to  handle  it, 
did  not  concern  his  majesty's  prerogative  of  grant- 
ing of  commendams :  and  that  if  the  day  had  not 
held  by  the  not  coming  of  the  judges,  the  suit  had 
'been  discontinued,  which  had  been  a  failing  of 
justice,  and  that  they  could  not  adjourn  it,  because 
Mr.  Attorney's  letter  mentioned  no  day  certain,  and 
^thatanadjournmentmustalwaysbetoadayoertain. 

Unto  which  answer  of  the  chief  justice  his 
majesty  did  reply ;  that  for  the  last  conceit,  it  was 
mere  sophistry,  for  that  they  might  in  their  discre- 
tions have  prefixed  a  convenient  day,  such  as 
there  might  have  been  time  for  them  to  consult 
with  his  majesty  before,  and  that  his  majesty  left 
-^at  point  of  form  to  themselves. 

And  for  that  other  point,  that  they  should  take 
««pon  them  peremptorily  to  discern  whether  the 


plea  concerned  the  king's  precogative,  without 
consulting  with  his  majesty  first,  and  informing 
his  princely  judgment,  was  a  thing  prepovterons ; 
for  that  they  ought  first  to  have  made  that  appear 
to  his  majesty,  and  so  to  have  given  him  assurance 
thereof  upon  consulting  with  him.  v 

And  for  the  matter,  that  it  should  be  against  the 
law  and  against  their  oath,  his  majesty  said  he 
had  spoken  enough  before ;  unto  which  the  lord 
chief  justice  in  effect  had  made  no  answer,  but 
only  insisted  upon  the  former  opinion ;  and  there- 
fore the  king  required  the  lord  chancellor  to  de- 
liver his  opinion  upon  that  poirtt,  whether  the 
stay  that  had  been  required  by  his  majesty  were 
contrary  to  law,  or  against  the  judge-s'  oath. 

The  chancellor  stood  up  and  moved  his  majesty, 
that  because  this  question  had  relation  to  matter 
of  law,  his  majesty  would  be  informed  by  his 
learned  counsel  first,  and  they  first  to  deliver  their 
opinions,  which  his  majestycommanded  them  to  do. 

Whereupon  his  majesty's  attorney-general  gave 
his  opinion,  that  the  putting  off  of  the  day  in 
manner  as  was  required  by  his  majesty,  to  his 
understanding  was  without  all  scruple  no  delay 
of  justice,  nor  danger  of  the  judges'  oath;  insist- 
ing upon  some  of  the  reasons  which  his  majesty 
had  formerly  opened,  and  adding,  that  the  letter 
he  had  formerly  written  by  his  majesty's  command 
was  no  imperious  letter;  as  to  say  his  majesty,  for 
certain  causes,  or  for  causes  known  to  himself, 
would  have  them  put  off  the  day :  but  fairly  and 
plainly  expressed  the  causes  unto  them ;  for  that 
the  king  conceived  upon  my  Lord  of  Winton's 
report,  ^at  the  cause  concerned  him ;  and  that 
his  majesty  would  have  willingly  spoken  with 
them  before,  but  by  reason  of  his  important  busi- 
ness could  not;  and  therefore  required  a  stay  till 
they  might  conveniently  speak  with  him,  which 
they  knew  could  not  be  long.  And  in  conclusion 
of  his  speech  wished  the  judges  to  consider  seri- 
ously with  themselves,  whether  they  were  not  in 
greater  danger  of  breach  of  their  oaths  by  the 
proceedings,  than  they  would  have  been  by  their 
stay;  for  that  it  is  part  of  their  oath  to  counsel 
his  majesty  when  they  are  called ;  and  if  they 
will  proceed  first  in  a  business  whereupon  they 
are  called  to  counsel,  and  will  counsel  him  when 
the  matter  is  past,  it  is  more  than  a  simple  refusal 
to  give  him  counsel ;  and  so  concluded  his  speech, 
and  the  rest  of  the  learned  counsel  consented  to 
his  opinion. 

Whereupon  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  answering  nothing  to  the  matter,  took 
exception  that  the  king's  counsel  learned  should 
plead  or  dispute  with  the  judges;  for  he  said  they 
were  to  plead  before  judges,  and  not  to  dispute 
with  them.  Wherennto  the  king's  attorney  re- 
plied, that  he  found  that  exception  strange;  fbr 
that  the  king's  learned  counsel  were  by  oath  and 
ofliee,  and  much  more  where  they  had  the  king'^ 
express  commandment,  without  fear  of  any  naanHi 
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lace,  to  proceed  or  declare  against  any  the  greatest 
peer  or  sabject  of  the  kingdom ;  and  not  only  any 
sabject  in  particular,  but  any  body  of  subjects  or 
persons,  were  they  judges,  or  were  they  of  an 
upper  or  lower  house  of  parliament,  in  case  they 
exceed  the  limits  of  their  authority,  or  took  any 
thing  from  his  majesty's  royal  power  or  preroga- 
tiye ;  and  so  concluded,  that  this  challenge,  and 
that  in  his  majesty^s  presence,  was  a  wrong  to 
their  places,  for  which  he  and  his  fellows  did 
appeal  to  his  majesty  for  reparation.  And  there- 
upon his  majesty  did  affirm,  that  it  was  their  duty 
so  to  do,  and 'that  he  would  maintain  them  therein, 
and  took  occasion  afterward  again  to  speak  of  it; 
for  when  the  lord  chief  justice  said  he  would  not 
dispute  with  his  majesty,  the  king  replied.  That 
the  judges  would  not  dispute  with  him,  nor  his 
learned  counsel  might  not  dispute  with  them :  so, 
whether  they  did  well  or  ill,  it  must  not  be  dis- 
puted. 

Af^r  this  the  lord  chancellor  declared  his  mind 
plainly  and  clearly,  that  the  stay  that  had  been  by 
his  majesty  required,  was  not  against  the  law,  nor 
a  breach  of  the  judges'  oath,  and  required  that  the 
judges'  oath  itself  might  be  read  out  of  the  sta- 
tute, which  was  done  by  the  king's  solicitor,  and 
all  the  words  thereof  weighed  and  considered. 

Thereupon  his  majesty  and  the  lords  thought 
good  to  ask  the  judges  severally  their  opinions ; 
the  question  being  put  in  this  manner;  Whether, 
if  at  any  time,  in  a  case  depending  before  the 
judges,  his  majesty  conceiyed  it  to  concern  him 
either  in  power  or  profit,  and  thereupon  required 
to  consult  with  them,  and  that  they  should  stay 
proceedings  in  the  mean  time,  they  ought  not  to 
stay  accordingly!  They  all,  the  lord  chief  jus- 
tice only  excepted,  yielded  that  they  would,  and 
acknowledged  it  to  be  their  duties  so  to  do ;  only 
the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  said  for 
answer,  that  when  the  case  should  be,  he  would 
do  that  which  should  be  fit  for  a  judge  to  do. 
And  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas, 
who  had  assented  with  the  rest,  added,  that  he 
would  ever  trust  the  justice  of  his  majesty's  com- 
mandment After  this  was  put  to  a  point,  his 
majesty  thought  fit,  in  respect  of  the  farther  day 
of  argument,  appointed  the  Saturday  following 
for  the  commendams,  to  know  from  his  judges 
what  he  might  expect  from  them  concerning  the 
same.  Whereupon  the  Lord  of  Canterbury  break- 
ing the  case  into  some  questions,  his  majesty  did 
require  his  judges  to  deal  plainly  with  him, 
whether  they  meant  in  their  argument  to  touch  the 
general  power  of  granting  commendams,  yea  or 
no  ?  Whereupon  all  the  said  judges  did  promise 
and  assure  his  majesty,  that  in  the  argument  of 
the  said  ease  of  commendams,  they  would  speak 
nothing  which  should  weaken  or  draw  into  doubt 
bis  majesty's  prerogative  for  granting  of  them ;  but 
intended  particularly  to  insist  upon  the  pointo  of 
**  l^se"  and  other  judicial  pointo  of  this  case, 


which  they  conceived  to  be  of  a  form  differing- 
from  all  other  commendams  which  have  been 
practised. 

The  judges  also  went  farther,  and  did  promise 
his  majesty,  that  they  would  not  only  abstain 
from  speaking  any  thing  to  weaken  his  majesty's 
prerogative  of  commendams,  but  would  directly 
and  in  plain  terms  affirm  the  same,  and  conect 
the  erroneous  and  bold  speeches  which  had  hem 
used  at  the  bar  in  derogation  thereof. 

Also  the  judges  did  in  general  acknowledge 
and  profess  with  great  forwardness,  that  it  was 
their  duty,  if  any  counsellor  at  the  law  presumed 
at  any  time  to  call  in  question  his  majesty's  high 
prerogative,  that  they  ought  to  reprehend  them 
and  silence  them ;  and  all  promised  so  to  do  here- 
after. 

Lastly,  the  two  judges  that  were  then  next  to 
argue,  Mr.  Justice  Dodderidge  and  Mr.  Justice 
Winch,  opened  themselves  unto  his  majesty  thus 
far;  that  they  would  insist  chiefly  upon  the 
«« lapse,"  and  some  pointo  of  uncerteinty,  repug- 
nancy, and  absurdity,  being  peculiar  to  this  com- 
mendam ;  and  that  they  would  show  their  dislike 
of  that  which  had  been  said  at  the  bar  for  the 
weakening  of  the  general  power ;  and  Mr.  Justice 
Dodderidge  said  he  would  conclude  for  the  king, 
that  the  church  was  void  and  in  his  majesty's 
gift;  he  also  said  that  the  king  might  give  a 
commendam  to  a  bishop  either  before  or  after  his 
consecration,  and  that  he  might  give  it  him  during 
his  life,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

The  judges  having  thus  far  submitted  and  de- 
clared themselves,  his  majesty  commanded  them 
to  keep  the  bounds  and  limite  of  their  several 
courts,  not  to  suffer  his  prerogative  to  be  wounded 
by  rash  and  unadvised  pleading  before  them,  or 
by  new  invention  of  law ;  for,  as  he  well  knew 
the  true  and  ancient  common  law  is  the  most 
favourable  for  kings  of  any  law  in  the  world ;  so 
he  advised  them  to  apply  their  studies  to  that 
ancient  and  best  law,  and  not  to  extend  the  power 
of  any  other  of  tlieir  courte  beyond  their  due 
limits;  following  the  precedente  of  their  best 
ancient  judges  in  the  times  of  the  best  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  then  they  might  assure  themselves 
that  he,  for  his  part,  in  his  protection  of  them, 
and  expediting  of  justice,  would  walk  in  the 
steps  of  ancient  and  best  kings.  Whereupon  he 
gave  them  leave  to  proceed  in  their  argument. 

When  the  judges  were  removed,  his  majesty, 
that  had  forborne  to  ask  the  voices  and  opinions  oi 
his  council  before  the  judges,  because  he  would 
not  prejudicate  the  freedom  of  the  judges'  opinion, 
concerning  whether  the  stey  of  proceeds,  that  had 
been  by  his  majesty  required,  could  by  any  con- 
struction be  thought  to  be  within  the  compass  of 
the  judges'  oath,  which  they  had  heard  read  unto 
them,  did  then  put  the  question  to  his  council; 
who  all  with  one  consent  did  give  opinion,  thalt  it 
was  far  from  any  colour  or  shadow  of  such  inter 
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pfetatlon,  and  that  it  was  against  common  sense 
to  think  the  contrary,  especially  since  there  is  no 
mention  made  in  their  oath  of  delay  of  justice,  bat 
only  that  they  should  not  deny  justice,  nor  be 
moved  by  any  of  the  king's  letters,  to  do  any 
thing  contrary  to  law  or  justice. 

G.  Cant  Tho.  Ellesmere,  Cane.  Th. 
Suffolk,  E.  Worcester,  Pembroke, 
Nottingham,  Lenox,  W.  KnoUys, 
John  Digby,  Ralph  Winwood,  Tho. 
Lake,  Fulke  Greville,  Jul.  Cesar, 
Fra.  Bacon. 


A  TRUE  REMEMBRANCE  OF  THE  ABUSE  I  RE- 
CEIVED OP  MR.  ATTORNEY-GENERAL*  PUB- 
LICLY IN  THE  EXCHEQUER  THE  FIRST  DAY 
OF  TERM ;  FOR  THE  TRUTH  WHEREOF  I  RE- 
FER MYSELF  TO  ALL  THAT  WERE  PRESENT* 

I  Movcn  to  have  a  reseizure  of  the  lands  of 
George  More,  a  relapsed  recusant,  a  fugitive,  and 
a  practising  traitor ;  and  showed  better  matter  for 
the  queen  against  the  discharge  by  plea,  which  is 
ever  with  a  «<  salvo  jure."  And  this  I  did  in  as 
gentle  and  reasonable  terms  as  might  be. 

Mr.  Attorney  kindled  at  it,  and  said,  ««Mr» 
Bacon,  if  you  have  any  tooth  against  me,  pluck  it 
out;  for  it  do  you  more  hurt  than  all  the  teeth  in 
your  head  will  do  you  good.'*  I  answered  coldly 
in  these  very  words ;  Mr.  Attorney,  I  respect  you : 
I  fear  you  not:  and  the  less  you  speak  of  your 
own  greatness,  the  more  I  will  think  of  it. 

He  replied,  ««I  think  scorn  to  stand  upon  terms 
of  greatness  towards  you,  who  are  less  than  little ; 
less  than  the  least ;"  and  other  such  strange  light 
terms  he  gave  me,  with  that  insulting  which  can- 
not be  expressed. 

Herewith  stirred,  yet  I  said  no  more  but  this : 
Mr.  Attorney,  do  not  depress  me  so  far;  for  I 
have  been  your  better,  and  may  be  again,  when 
it  please  the  queen. 

With  this  he  spake,  neither  I  nor  himself  could 
tell  what,  as  if  he  had  been  bom  attorney-general ; 
and  in  the  end  bade  me  not  meddle  with  the  queen's 
business,  but  with  mine  own ;  and  that  I  was  un- 
sworn, etc.  I  told  him,  sworn  or  unsworn  was 
all  one  to  an  honest  man ;  and  that  I  ever  set  my 
service  first,  and  myself  second ;  and  wished  to 
God,  that  he  would  do  the  like. 

Then  he  said,  it  were  good  to  clap  a  «♦  cap. 
ntlegatum"  on  my  back !  To  which  I  only  said 
he  could  not;  and  that  he  was  at  fault,  for  he 
hunted  upon  an  old  scent. 

He  gave  me  a  number  of  disgraceful  words 
besides;  which  I  answered  with  silence,  and 
showing  that  I  was  not  moved  with  them. 

*  Edward  Cok«,  knlfbted  by  Kiog  James  atOreeawkh  in 
loot;  and  made  lord  cUef  Jutice  of  tbe  eommon  ptoai,  10 
Jane*  1606. 

Vol.  D— 63 


Beoioni  why  it  should  be  exceeding  much  for  hie 
majesty^ $  service  to  remove  the  Lonn  Coke  from 
the  place  he  now  holdeth^*  to  he  Chief  Justice  of 
England^j  and  the  attorney^  to  succeed  him^   > 
and  the  soHcitori  the  attorney. 
First,  It  will  strengthen  the  king's  causes 
greatly  amongst  the  judges :  for  both  my  Lord 
Coke  will  think  himself  near  a  privy  counsellor's 
place,  and  thereupon  turn  obsequious ;  and  the 
attorney-general,  a  new  man,  and  a  grave  person* 
in  a  judge's  place,  will  come  in  well  to  the  other, 
and  hold  him  hard  to  it,  not  without  emulation 
between  them,  who  shall  please  the  king  best. 

Secondly,  The  attorney-general  sorteth  not  so 
well  with  his  present  place,  being  a  man  timid 
and  scrupulous  both  in  parliament  and  other  busi- 
ness, and  one  that,  in  a  word,  was  made  fit  for 
the  late  lord  treasurer's  bent,  which  was  to  do  lit- 
tle with  much  formality  and  protestation :  whereas 
the  now  solicitor  going  more  roundly  to  work,  and 
being  of  a  quicker  and  more  earnest  temper,  and 
more  efiectual  in  that  he  dealeth  in,  is  like  to  re- 
cover that  strength  to  the  king's  prerogative, 
which  it  hath  had  in  times  past,  and  wMch  is 
due  unto  it.  And  fof  that  purpose  there  most  be 
brought  in  to  be  solicitor  some  man  of  courage 
and  speech,  and  a  grounded  lawyer ;  which  done, 
his  majesty  will  speedily  find  a  marvellous  change 
in  his  business.  For  it  is  not  to  purpose  for  the 
judges  to  stand  well-disposed,  except  the  king's 
council,  which  is  the  active  and  moving  part,  put 
the  judges  well  to  it ;  for  in  a  weapon,  what  is  a 
back  without  an  edge  % 

Thirdly,  The  king  shall  continue  and  add  repu- 
tation to  the  attorney's  and  solicitor's  place,  by 
this  orderly  advancement  of  them ;  which  two 
places  are  the  champion's  places  for  his  rights 
and  prerogative ;  and  being  stripped  of  their  ex- 
pectations and  successions  to  great  place,  will 
wax  vile;  and  then  his  majesty's  prerogative 
goeth  down  the  wind.  Besides,  the  remove  of 
my  Lord  Coke  to  a  place  of  less  profit,  though  it 
be  with  his  will,  yet  will  be  thought  abroad  a 
kind  of  discipline  to  him  for  opposing  himself  in 
the  king's  causes ;  the  example  whereof  will  con- 
tain others  in  more  awe. 

Lastly,  Whereas  now  it  is  voiced  abroad  touch- 
ing the  supply  of  places,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
labour,  and  canvass,  and  money ;  and  other  per- 
sons are  chiefly  spoken  of  to  be  the  men,  and  the 
great  suitors;  this  will  appear  to  be  the  king's 
own  act,  and  is  a  course  so  natural  and  regular, 
as  it  is  without  all  suspicion  of  these  by-courses, 
to  the  king's  infinite  honour.  For  men  say  now, 
the  king  can  make  good  second  judges,  as  he  hath 

*  or  chief  jMtiee  of  tbe  eommon  pleas,  baTing  been  ap> 
pointed  to  tbat  oAce  Jane  10, 1606. 

f  He  was  adranced  to  that  office  October  SS,  1618. 

t  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  who  bad  been  appointed  attomay* 
general,  July  4, 1606. 

^  Sir  Flancis  Bacon,  who  had  been  sworn  sollcltor-ffsnenl^ 
Jane  SS,  1607. 
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-doiM)  lately  ;*  bat  that  is  no  mastery,  beoanse  men 
sue  to  be  kept  from  these  places.  But  now  is  the 
tHal  in  those  great  places,  how  his  majesty  can 
hold  good,  where  there  is  great  suit  and  means. 


TO  THE  KING. 
It  mat  pleasc  your  Majcstt, 

This  morning,  according  to  your  majesty's 
command,  we  have  had  my  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  king's  benchf  before  us,  we  being  assisted  by 
all  our  learned  council,  except  Serjeant  Crew, 
who  was  then  gone  to  attend  your  majesty.  It 
was  delivered  unto  him  that  your  majesty's  plea- 
sure was,  that  we  should  receive  an  account  from 
him  of  the  performance  of  a  commandment  of 
your  majesty  laid  upon  him,  which  was,  that  he 
should  enter  into  a  view  and  retraction  of  such 
novelties,  and  errors,  and  offensive  conceits,  as 
Were  dispersed  in  his  ** Reports;''  that  he  had 
had  good  time  to  do  it ;  and  we  doubted  not  but 
he  had  used  good  endeavour  in  it,  which  we 
desired  now  in  particular  to  receive  from  him. 

His  speech  was,  that  there  were  of  his  «*  Re- 
ports," eleven  books,  that  contained  about  five 
hundred  cases:  that  heretofore  in  other  <* Re- 
ports,*' as  namely,  those  of  Mr.  Plowden,^  which 
he  reverenced  much,  there  hath  been  found,  never- 
theless, errors,  which  the  wisdom  of  time  had 
discovered,  and  later  judgments  controlled;  and 
enumerated  to  us  four  cases  in  Plowden,  which 
were  erroneous :  and  thereupon  delivered  in  to  us 
the  enclosed  paper,  wherein  your  majesty  may 
perceive,  that  my  lord  is  a  happy  man,  that 
there  should  be  no  more  errors  in  his  five  hundred 
cases,  than  in  a  few  cases  of  Plowden.  Your 
majesty  may  also  perceive,  that  your  majesty's 
direction  to  my  lord  chancellor  and  myself,  and 
the  travail  taken  by  us  and  Mr.  Solicitor,}  in  fol- 
lowing and  performing  your  direction,  was  not 
altogether  lost;  for  that  of  those  three  heads, 
which  we  principally  respected,  which  were  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  church,  your  preroga- 
tive, and  the  jurisdiction  of  other  your  courts, 
my  lord  hath  scarcely  fallen  upon  any,  except  it  be 
the  prince's  case,  which  also  yet  seemeth  to  stand 
but  upon  the  grammatical,  of  French  and  Latin. 

*  8ir  Jrbn  Dod'l«*ridre  was  made  Judfe  r  f  the  king's  bench, 
Nove-nber35. 1613,  and  Sir  Augustin  Nichols  of  the  common 
plea?,  ih"  day  following. 

i^ir  Bdward  r>)lie. 

X  Bimund  Plowden,  born  of  an  ancient  family  of  that  name, 
at  Plowden  in  Shropshire,  who,  as  he  tells  tia  himself  in  the 
preface  fo  the  "  Report«,*'  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirtieth  of  the  reijntof  Henry  VIII. «««•  1539.  began 
his  study  of  the  common  law  in  the  Middle  Temple.  Wood 
adds,  ^tk,  Oxon.  Vol  I.  col.  S19,  that  he  spent  three  years  in 
the  study  of  arts,  philosophy,  and  physic,  at  Cambridf e,  and 
four  at  Ozf«>rd,  where,  in  November,  I5S3,  he  was  admitted 
to  practice  chirurgery  and  physic.  In  1557  be  became  sum- 
mer reader  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  three  years  after,  Lent 
reader,  having  been  made  seijeant,  October  t7, 1558.  He 
died  Pebmary  0, 1584-5,  at  the  age  of  sixty*eeven.  In  the  pro- 
fHtkn  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fiilth,  and  Ilea  Interrtd  la  the 
Temple  church. 

I  Sir  Henrj  YelTerton. 


My  lord  did  also  give  his  promisev  whkli  yov 
majesty  shall  find  in  the  end  of  his  wiitiBf  ,  thfM 
far  in  a  kind  of  eommonplaeo  or  thesis,  that  It 
was  sin  for  a  man  to  go  against  his  own  eon- 
science,  though  erroneous,  except  his  consdenoe 
be  first  informed  and  satisfied. 

The  lord  chancellor  in  the  conclusion  signified 
to  my  Lord  Coke  your  majesty's  commandmentf 
that  until  report  made,  and  yonr  pleasure  there- 
upon known,  he  shall  forbear  his  sitting  at  West- 
minster, etc.,  not  restraining,  nevertheless,  any 
other  exercise  of  his  place  of  chief  justice  in  private. 

Thus  having  perlbrmed,  to  the  best  of  onr  under- 
standing, your  royal  commandment,  we  rest  ever 
Your  majesty's  most  faithful, 

and  most  bounden  servants,  etc 


THE  LORD  VISCOUNT    VILL1ERS    TO  8IE 
FRANCIS  BACON,  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
Sir, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  my  lord 
chanceIlor*s  and  your  report,  touching  my  Lord 
Coke;  as  also  with  your  opinion  therein;  which 
his  majesty  doth  dislike  for  these  three  reasons: 
first,  because,  that  by  this  course  you  propound, 
the  process  cannot  have  a  beginning,  till  aAer  his 
majesty's  return;  which,  how  long  it  may  last 
after,  no  man  knoweth.  He  therefore  tbinketh  it 
too  long  and  uncertain  a  delay,  to  keep  the  bench 
so  long  void  from  a  chief  justice.  Secondly,  al- 
though his  majesty  did  use  the  council's  advice  in 
dealing  with  the  chief  justice  upon  his  other  mis- 
demeanors ;  yet  he  would  be  loath  to  lessen  his 
prerogative,  in  making  the  council  judges,  whether 
he  should  be  turned  out  of  his  place  or  no,  if  the 
case  should  so  require.  Thirdly,  for  that  my  Lord 
Coke  hath  sought  means  to  kiss  his  majesty's 
hands,  and  withal  to  acquaint  him  with  some 
things  of  great  importance  to  his  service;  he 
holdeth  it  not  fit  to  admit  him  to  his  presence, 
before  these  points  be  determined,  because  that 
would  be  a  grant  of  his  pardon  before  he  had  his 
trial.  And  if  those  things,  wherewith  he  is  to 
acquaint  his  majesty,  be  of  such  consequence.  It 
would  be  dangerous  and  prejudicial  to  his  majesty, 
to  delay  him  too  long.  Notwithstanding,  if  you 
shall  advise  of  any  other  reasons  to  the  contrary, 
his  majesty  would  have  you,  with  all  the  speed 
you  can,  to  send  them  unto  him ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  keep  back  his  majesty's  letter,  which  is 
herein  sent  unto  you,  from  my  Lord  Coke's  know- 
ledge, until  you  receive  his  majesty *s  further 
direction  for  your  proceeding  in  his  business. 
And  so  I  rest. 
Your  ever  assured  friend  at  command, 

CrCOROI   VlLUBBS. 
Theobald's, 
the  Sd  of  October,  1618. 

7b  the  Eight  Honourable  Sir  FraneU  Baeoth 
Knighli  Hie  Majeaty^e  Jtlome^Generalf  and  ^ 
hie  moet  honourable  privy  eoundL 
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40§ 


TO  THB  KING. 

If  jfAT  PLIA8B  TOUR  MOST  KXCBLLBNT  MaJESTT, 

W«  haye  considered  of  the  letters,  which  we 
received  from  your  majesty,  as  well  that  written 
to  us  both,  as  that  other  written  by  my  Lord  Vil- 
liers  to  me,  the  attorney,  which  I  thought  good  to 
acquaint  my  lord  chancellor  withal,  the  better  to 
give  your  majesty  satisfaction.  And  we  most 
humbly  desire  your  majesty  to  think,  that  we  are, 
«nd  ever  shall  be,  ready  to  perform  and  obey  your 
majesty^s  directions ;  towards  which  the  first  de- 
gree is  to  understand  them  well. 

In  answer,  therefore,  to  both  the  said  letters,  as 
well  concerning  matter  as  concerning  time,  we 
shall  in  all  humbleness  offer  to  your  majesty's 
high  wisdom  the  considerations  following : 

First,  we  did  conceive,  that  after  my  Lord  Coke 
was  sequestered  from  the  table  and  his  circuits,* 
when  your  majesty  laid  upon  him  your  command- 
ment for  the  expurging  of  his  «« Reports,*'  and 
commanded  also  our  service  to  look  into  them, 
and  into  other  novelties  introduced  into  the  go- 
Temment,  your  majesty  had  in  this  your  doing 
two  principal  ends : 

The  one  to  see,  if  upon  so  fair  an  occasion  he 
vould  make  any  expiation  of  his  former  faults : 
and  also  show  himself  sensible  of  those  things  in 
his  **  Reports,'*  which  he  could  not  but  know  were 
the  likest  to  be  offensive  to  your  majesty. 

The  other,  to  perform  **de  vero"  this  right  to 
your  crown  and  succession,  and  your  people  also ; 
that  those  errors  and  novelties  might  not  run  on, 
tad  authorize  by  time,  but  might  be  taken  away, 
whether  he  consented  to  it  or  no. 

But  we  did  not  conceive  your  majesty  would 
have  had  him  charged  with  those  faults  of  his 
hook,  or  those  other  novelties;  but  only  would 
have  had  them  represented  to  you  for  your  better 
information. 

Now  your  majesty  seeth  what  he  hath  done, 
yoo  can  better  judge  of  it  than  we  can.  If,  upon 
this  probation  added  to  former  matters,  your  ma- 
jesty think  him  not  fit  for  your  service,  we  must  in 
il\  humbleness  subscribe  to  your  majesty,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  neither  his  displacing,  considering 
he  holdeth  his  place  but  during  your  will  and 
pleasure,  nor  the  choice  of  a  fit  man  to  be  put  in 
his  room,  are  council-table  matters,  but  are  to 
proceed  wholly  from  your  majesty's  great  wisdom 
and  gracious  pleasure.  So  that,  in  this  course, 
it  is  but  the  signification  of  your  pleasure,  and  the 
hosiness  is  at  an  end  as  to  him.  Only  there 
Temaineth  the  actual  expurgation  or  animadver- 
aions  of  the  books. 

But,  if  your  majesty  understand  it,  that  he  shall 
be  charged,  then,  as  your  majesty  best  knoweth, 

•  On  tb*  torn  of  June,  MIS.  Omitiri  .Amcto  lUgl»  Jm- 
4#M  /.  p.  10;  and  Peck,  I>wtf«r«ta  CvHms,  VoL  I.  Ub.  VI 


justice  reqnireth,  that  he  be  heard  and  called  to 
his  answer,  and  then  your  majesty  will  be  pleased 
to  consider,  before  whom  he  shall  be  charged ; 
whether  before  the  body  of  your  council,  as  for^ 
roerly  he  was,  or  some  selected  commissioners ;  for 
we  conceive  your  majesty  will  not  think  it  con- 
venient it  should  be  before  us  two  ^-nly.  Also 
the  manner  of  his  charge  is  considerable,  whether 
it  shall  be  verbal  by  your  learned  council,  as  it 
was  last;  or  whether,  in  respect  of  the  multipli- 
city of  matters,  he  shall  not  have  the  collections 
we  have  made  in  writing,  delivered  to  him.  Also 
the  matter  of  his  charge  is  likewise  considerable, 
whether  any  of  those  points  of  novelty,  which  by 
your  majesty's  commandment  we  collected,  shall 
be  made  part  of  his  charge ;  or  only  the  faults  of 
his  books,  and  the  prohibitions  and  «<  habeas 
corpus,"  collected  by  my  Lord  of  Canterbury.  In 
all  which  course  we  foresee  length  of  time,  not  so 
much  for  your  learned  council  to  be  prepared,  for 
that  is  almost  done  already,  but  because  himself, 
no  doubt,  will  crave  tinre  of  advice  to  peruse  his 
own  books,  and  to  see,  whether  the  collections 
be  true,  and  that  he  be  justly  charged ;  and  then 
to  produce  his  proofs,  that  those  things,  which  he 
shall  be  charged  with,  were  not  conceits  or  singu- 
larities of  his  own,  but  the  acts  of  court,  and  other 
like  things,  tending  to  excusation  or  extenuation; 
wherein  we  do  not  see,  how  the  time  of  divers 
days,  if  not  of  weeks,  can  be  denied  him. 

Now,  for  time,  if  this  last  course  of  charging 
him  be  taken,  we  may  only  inform  your  majesty 
thus  much,  that  the  absence  of  a  chief  justice, 
though  it  should  be  for  a  whole  term,  as  it  hath 
been  often  upon  sickness,  can  be  no  hindrance 
to  common  justice.  For  the  business  of  the 
king's  bench  may  be  despatched  by  the  rest  of 
the  judges :  his  voice  in  the  Star  Chamber  may  be 
supplicKl  by  any  other  judge,  that  my  lord  chan- 
cellor shall  call ;  and  the  trials  by  "  nisi  prius" 
may  be  supplied  by  commission. 

But,  as  for  those  great  matters  of  discovery,  we 
can  say  nothing  more  than  this,  that  either  they 
are  old  or  now.  If  old,  he  is  to  blame  for  having 
kept  them  so  long:  if  new,  or  whatsoever,  he 
may  advertise  your  majesty  of  them  by  letter,  or 
deliver  them  by  word  to  such  counsellor  as  your 
majesty  will  assign. 

Thus  we  hope  your  majesty  will  accept  of  our 
sincerity,  having  dealt  freely  and  openly  with 
your  majesty,  as  becometh  us:  and  when  we 
shall  receive  your  pleasure  and  direction,  we  shall 
execute  and  obey  the  same  in  all  things;  ending 
with  our  prayers  for  your  majesty,  and  resting 
Your  majesty's  most  faithful,  and 
most  bounden  servants, 

T.  Ellksmcsk,  Cane. 
Fr.  Bacoit. 

October  6, 1010. 
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AEMEMBRANCES   OF  HIS  MAJESTTS  DECLA- 
RATION, TOUCHING  THE  LORD  COKE. 

That  although  the  discharging  and  removing 
of  his  majesty's  officers  and  servants,  as  well  as 
the  choice  and  advancement  of  men  to  place,  be 
no  council-table  matters,  but  belong  to  his  ma- 
jesty's princely  will  and  secret  judgment ;  yet, 
his  majesty  will  do  his  council  this  honour,  that 
in  his  resolutions  of  that  kind,  his  council  shall 
know  them  first  before  others,  and  shall  know 
them,  accompanied  by  their  causes,  making  as  it 
were  a  private  manifesto,  or  revealing  of  himself 
to  them  without  parables. 

Then  to  have  the  report  of  the  lords  touching 
the  business  of  the  Lord  Coke,  and  the  last  order 
of  the  council  read. 

That  done,  his  majesty  farther  to  declare,  that 
he  might,  upon  the  same  three  grounds  in  the 
order  mentioned,  of  deceit,  contempt,  and  slander 
of  his  government,  very  justly  have  proceeded 
then,  not  only  to  have  put  him  from  his  place  of 
chief  justice,  but  to  have  brought  him  in  question 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  which  would  have  been  his 
utter  overthrow ;  but  then  his  majesty  .was  pleased 
for  that  time  only  to  put  him  off  from  the  coancil- 
table,  and  from  the  public  exercise  of  his  place 
of  chief  justice,  and  to  take  farther  time  to  deli- 
berate. 

That,  in  his  majesty's  deliberation,  besides  the 
present  occasion,  he  had  in  some  things  looked 
back  to  the  Lord  Coke's  former  carriage,  and  in 
some  things  looked  forward,  to  make  some  farther 
trial  of  him. 

That  for  things  passed,  his  majesty  had  noted 
in  him  a  perpetual  turbulent  carriage,  first  to- 
wards the  liberties  of  his  church  and  estate  eccle- 
siastical ;  towards  his  prerogative  royal,  and  the 
branches  thereof;  and  likewise  towards  all  the 
settled  jurisdictions  of  all  his  other  courts,  the 
high  commission,  the  Star  Chamber,  the  chancery, 
the  provincial  councils,  the  admiralty,  the  duchy, 
the  court  of  requests,  the  commission  of  inquiries, 
the  new  boroughs  of  Ireland ;  in  all  which  he  had 
raised  troubles  and  new  questions ;  and,  lastly,  in 
that,  which  might  concern  the  safety  of  his  royal 
person,  by  his  exposition  of  the  laws  in  cases  of 
high  treason. 

That,  besides  the  actions  themselves,  his  ma- 
jesty in  his  princely  wisdom  hath  made  two  spe- 
cial observations  of  him ;  the  one,  that  he  having 
in  his  nature  not  one  part  of  those  things  which 
are  popular  in  men,  being  neither  civil,  nor  affa- 
ble, nor  magnificent,  he  hath  made  himself  popu- 
lar by  design  only,  in  pulling  down  government 
The  other,  that  whereas  his  majesty  might  have 
expected  a  change  in  him,  when  he  made  him  his 
own,  by  taking  him  to  be  of  his  council,  it  made 
no  change  at  all,  but  to  the  worse,  he  holding  on 
all  his  former  channel,  and  running  separate 
courses  from  the  rest  of  his  council ;  and  rather 


busying  himself  in  casting  fears  before  his  council 
concerning  what  they  could  not  do,  than  joining 
his  advice  what  they  should  do. 

That  his  majesty,  desirous  yet  to  make  a  farther 
trial  of  him,  had  given  him  the  summer's  vaca- 
tion to  reform  his  **  Reports,"  wherein  there  be 
many  dangerous  conceits  of  his  own  uttered  for 
law,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  crown,  parliament^ 
and  subjects;  and  to  see,  whether  by  this  he 
would  in  any  part  redeem  his  fault.  But  that  his 
majesty  hath  failed  of  the  redemption  he  desired, 
but  hath  met  with  another  kind  of  redemption 
from  him,  which  he  little  expected.  For,  as  to 
the  **  Reports,"  af^r  three  months'  time  and  con- 
sideration, he  had  offered  his  majesty  only  five 
animadversions,  being  rather  a  scorn,  than  a  satis- 
faction to  his  majes^ :  whereof  one  was  that  in 
the  prince's  case  he  had  found  out  the  French 
statute,  which  was  <*  filz  aisne,"  whereas  die  Latin 
was  •«primogenitus;"  and  so  the  prince  is  Duke 
of  Cornwall  in  French,  and  not  Duke  of  Cornwall 
in  Latin.  And  another  was,  that  he  had  set 
Montagu  to  be  chief  justice  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time, 
when  it  should  have  been  in  Edward  VI.'s,  and 
such  other  stuff;  not  falling  upon  any  of  those 
things,  which  he  could  not  but  know  were  offen- 
sive. 

That  hereupon  his  majesty  thought  good  to 
refresh  his  memory,  and  out  of  many  cases,  which 
his  majesty  caused  to  be  collated,  to  require  his 
answer  to  five,  being  all  such,  as  were  but  expa- 
tiations  of  his  own,  and  no  judgments ;  whereunte 
he  returned  such  an  answer,  as  did  either  justify 
himself,  or  elude  the  matter,  so  as  his  majesty 
seeth  plainly  **  antiquum  obtinet." 


TO  THE  KING. 

May  it  please  your  excellent  Majesty, 

I  send  your  majesty  a  form  of  discharge  for  my 
Lord  Coke  from  his  place  of  chief  justice  of  your 
bench.* 

I  send  also  a  warrant  to  the  lord  chancellor,  for 
making  forth  a  writ  for  a  new  chief  justice,  leav- 
ing a  blank  for  the  name  to  be  supplied  by  your 
majesty's  presence;  for  I  never  received  your 
majes^'s  express  pleasure  in  it. 

If  your  majesty  resolve  of  Montagu,f  as  I  con- 
ceive and  wish,  it  is  very  material,  as  these  times 
are,  that  your  majesty  have  some  care,  that  the 
recorder  succeeding  be  a  temperate  and  discreet 
man,  and  assured  to  your  majesty's  service.  If 
your  majesty,  without  too  much  harshness,  can 
continue  the  place  wi^in  your  own  servants,  it  is 
best:  if  not,  the  man,  upon  whom  the  choice  is 

*  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  remored  fh>m  that  post  ob  the  ISch 
Norember,  1616. 

t  Sir  Heary  Montagu,  Recorder  of  London,  who  wat  nade 
Lord  Chief  JatUee  of  the  Ktng't  Bench,  Norember  16, 1616. 
He  waa  aflerwazdi  made  lord  treaanier,  and  created  Bail  of 
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Ifte  to  fall,  which  is  Coventry,*  I  hold  doubtful 
for  your  service ;  not  but  that  he  is  a  well  learned, 
and  an  honest  man;  but  he  hath  been,  as  it  were, 
bred  by  Lord  Coke,  and  seasoned  in  his  ways. 
Ood  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majes^'s  most  humble 

imd  bounden  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

I  send  not  these  things,  which  concern  my  Lord 
Coke,  by  my  Lord  VUliers,  for  such  reasons  as 
your  majesty  may  conceive. 
November  13,  at  noon,  [1016.] 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  mat  pliasb  four  most  rxckllknt  aiajesty, 

I  send  your  majesty  according  to  your  com- 
mandment, the  warrant  for  ^e  review  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke's  <*  Reports.**  I  had  prepared  it  be- 
fore I  received  your  majesty^s  pleasure :  but  I  was 
glad  to  see  it  was  in  your  mind,  as  well  as  in  my 
hands.  In  the  nomination,  which  your  majesty 
made  of  the  judges,  to  whom  it  should  be  direct- 
ed, your  majesty  could  not  name  the  lord  chief 
justice,  that  now  i8,f  because  he  was  not  then 
declared :  but  you  could  not  leave  him  out  now, 
without  discountenance* 

I  send  your  majesty- the  state  of  Lord  Darcy*s 
caused  in  the  Star  Chamber,  set  down  by  Mr. 
Solicitor,$  and  mentioned  in  the  letters,  which 
your  majesty  received  from  the  lords.  I  leave  all 
in  humbleness  to  your  majesty*s  royal  judgment : 
but  this  is  true,  ^at  it  was  the  clear  opinion  of 
my  lord  chancellor,  and  myself,  and  the  two  chief 

*  Thomu  Coventry,  Esq.;  afterwards  lord  keeper  of  tbe 
great  seal. 

f  Sir  Henry  Montagu. 

X  This  Is  Just  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Bir  Francis  Bacon  to 
tbe  Lord  Viscount  VUliers,  printed  in  his  works ;  but  is  more 
particularly  suted  in  the  **  Reports"  of  Bir  Henry  Hobart, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  tbe  Common  Pleas,  p.  ISO,  131,  Edit. 
London,  1658,  fol.  as  follows.  The  Lord  Darcy  of  tbe  North 
sued  Gervase  Markham,  Esq.,  in  the  Btar  Chamber,  in  1616, 
on  this  occasion.  They  had  hunted  together,  and  the  defen- 
dant and  a  servant  of  the  plaintiff,  one  Beckwith,  fell  toge- 
ther by  the  ears  in  the  field:  and  Beckwith  threw  him  down, 
and  was  upon  him  oofflng  hhn,  when  tbe  Lord  Darcy  took 
bis  servant  off,  and  reproved  him.  However,  Mr.  Markham 
eipressing  some  anger  against  his  lordship,  and  cliarging  him 
with  mainuining  his  man.  Lord  Darcy  answered,  that  he  had 
used  Mr.  Markham  kindly ;  for  if  he  had  not  rescued  him 
from  his  man,  the  latter  would  have  beaten  him  to  rags.  Mr. 
Marlnnan,  upon  this,  wrote  Ave  or  six  letters  to  Lord  Darcy, 
•nbecribfaig  them  with  his  name ;  but  did  not  send  them,  and 
only  dispersed  them  unsealed  in  the  fields ;  the  purport  of 
tbero  being  this :  that  whereas  tbe  Lord  Darcy  had  said,  that, 
but  for  him,  his  servant  Beckwith  had  beatan  him  to  rags,  he 
lied :  and  as  often  as  he  should  speak  it,  he  lied ;  and  that  he 
would  maintain  this  with  his  life :  adding,  that  he  had  dis- 
persed those  letters,  that  bis  lordship  might  find  them,  or 
somebody  else  bring  them  to  him ;  and  that  if  his  lordship 
were  desirous  to  speak  with  him,  he  might  send  his  boy,  wbo 
sboald  be  well  used.  For  this  offence,  Mr.  Blarkbam  was 
censured,  and  fined  5001.  by  the  Btar  Qiamber. 
i  Sir  Henry  Yelverton. 


justices,  and  others,  that  it  is  a  cause  most  fit  for 
the  censure  of  the  court,  both  for  the  repressing 
of  duels,  and  the  encouragement  of  complaints 
in  courts  of  justice.  If  your  majesty  be  pleased 
it  shall  go  on,  there  resteth  but  Wednesday  for 
the  hearing;  for  the  last  day  of  term  is  common- 
ly left  for  orders,  though  sometimes,  upon  extra- 
ordinary occasion,  it  hath  been  set  down  for  the 
hearing  of  some  great  cause. 

I  send  your  majesty  also  Baron  Bromley's* 
report,  which  your  majesty  required;  whereby 
your  majesty  may  perceive  things  go  not  so  well 
in  Cumberland,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  party 
your  majesty  named  to  me,  as  was  conceived. 
And  yet,  if  there  were  land  winds,  as  there  be  sea  . 
winds,  to  bind  men  in,  I  could  wish  he  were  a 
little  wind  bound,  to  keep  him  in  the  south. 

But  while  your  majes^  passeth  the  accounts  of 
judges  in  circuits,  your  majesty  will  give  me  leave 
to  think  of  the  judges  here  in  their  upper  region. 
And  because  Tacitus  saith  well,  «*opportuni 
magnis  conatibus  transitus  rerum;*'  now  upon 
this  change,  when  he,  that  letteth,  is  gone,  I  shall 
endeavour,  to  the  best  of  my  power  and  skill,  that 
there  may  be  a  consent  and  united  mind  in  your 
judges  to  serve  you,  and  strengthen  your  business. 
For  I  am  persuaded  there  cannot  be  a  sacrifice, 
from  which  there  may  come  up  to  you  a  sweeter 
odour  of  rest,  than  this  effect,  whereof  I  speak. 

For  this  wretched  murderer,  Bertram,!  now 
gone  to  his  place,  I  have,  perceiving  your  ma- 
jesty's good  liking  of  what  I  propounded,  taken 
order,  that  there  shall  be  a  declaration  concerning 
the  cause  in  the  king's  bench,  by  occasion  of 
punishment  of  the  offence  of  his  keeper;  and 
another  in  chancery,  upon  the  occasion  of  moving 
for  an  order,  according  to  his  just  and  righteous 
report.  And  yet  withal,  I  have  set  on  work  a 
good  pen,^  and  myself  will  overlook  it,  for  mak- 
ing some  little  pamphlet  fit  to  fly  abroad  in  the 
country. 

For  your  majesty's  proclamation  touching  the 
wearing  of  cloth,  after  I  had  drawn  a  form  as  near 
as  I  could  to  your  majesty's  direction,  I  pro- 
pounded it  to  the  lords,  my  lord  chancellor  being 
then  absent ;  and  after  their  lordships'  good  appro- 
bation, and  some  points  by  them  altered,  I  obtained 
leave  of  them  to  confer  thereupon  with  my  lord 
chancellor  and  some  principal  judge,  which  I 
did  this  afternoon;  so  as,  it  being  now  perfected, 
I  shall  offer  it  to  the  board  to-monow,  and  so  send 
it  to  your  majesty. 
So,  humbly  craving  your  majesty's  pardon  for 

*  Edward  Bromley,  made  one  of  tbe  barons  of  the  eiche- 
quer,  February  6, 16(NM0. 

f  John  Bertram,  a  grave  man,  above  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  of  a  clear  repuUtlon,  accordbig  to  Camden,  AnwU$  fUgit 
JmoH  /.  p.  tl.  He  killed  with  a  pistol,  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  on 
the  mh  of  November,  1616,  Bir  John  Tyndal,  a  master  in 
Chancery,  for  having  made  a  report  against  him  in  a  cause, 
wherein  the  sum  contended  for  did  not  eicecd  «W.    Ft 

i  hanged  himself  in  prison  on  tbe  17th  of  that  month. 

i     X  Mr.  Trott. 
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troobling  you  with  to  long  a  letter,  specially  being 
accompanied  with  other  papers,  I  erer  rest 
Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  bounden  senrant, 

Fb.  Baoor. 
Tllto  tilt  of  Novembvr,  at 
teaatBifM,[l«16.] 


gut  RDWARD  COKE  TO  THE  KINO. 
BioST  GSACIOUS  SOYBBIION, 

I  think  it  now  my  duty  to  inform  your  majesty 
of  the  motiyes  that  induced  the  lord  chancellor 
and  judges  to  resolre,  that  a  murder  or  felony, 
committed  by  one  Englishman  upon  another  in  a 
foreign  kingdom,  shall  be  punished  before  the 
constable  and  marshal  here  in  England. 

First,  in  the  book^case,  in  the  13th  year  of  King 
Henry  the  Fourth,  in  whose  rdgn  the  statute  was 
made,  it  is  expressly  said,  one  liegeman  was 
killed  in  Scotland  by  another  liegeman;  and  the 
wife  of  him  that  was  killed,  did  sue  an  appeal 
of  murder  in  the  constable's  court  of  England. 
*«Yide  Statutum,"  saith  the  book,  «<de  primo 
Henrici  IV.  cap.  14.  Et  contemporanea  exposito 
est  fortissima  in  Lege."  Stanford,*  an  author 
without  exception,  saith  thus,  fol.  65,  a. :  «*  By 
the  statute  of  Henry  IV.  cap.  14.  if  any  subject 
kill  another  subject  in  a  foreign  kingdom,  the 
wife  of  him,  that  is  slain,  may  have  an  appeal 
in  England  before  the  constable  and  marshal; 
which  is  a  case  « in  terminis  terminantibus.'  And 
when  the  wife,  if  the  party  slain  have  any,  shall 
hare  an  appeal,  there,  if  he  hath  no  wife,  his  next 
heir  shall  haye  it." 

If  any  fact  be  committed  out  of  the  kingdom, 
upon  the  high  sea,  the  lord  admiral  shall  determine 
it.  If  in  a  foreign  kingdom,  the  cognisance  be- 
longeth  to  the  constable,  where  the  jurisdiction 
pertains  to  him. 

And  these  authorities  being  seen  by  Bromley, 
chancellor,  and  the  two  chief  justices,  they  clearly 
resolved  the  case,  as  before  I  hare  certified  your 
majesty. 

I  humbly  desire  I  may  be  so  happy,  as  to  kiss 
your  mnjesty's  hands,  and  to  my  exceeding  com- 
fort to  see  your  sacred  person ;  and  I  shall  eter 
rest 

Your  majesty's  faithful  and  loyal  subject, 
Edw.  Cokc. 
Fcbniar:  3S,  lOlS-7. 

7b  the  king*8  most  excellent  majedy* 

*  Sir  Willian,  tbe  most  ancient  writer  on  the  pleai  of  the 
crown,  lie  wm  borne  In  Middlesex,  AagiiBtSS,  1508,  educated 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  studied  tlie  law  at  Gray's  Inn,  in 
which  be  was  elected  autumn  reader  in  1545,  made  serJeant 
In  1551,  tbe  year  following  queen's  serJeant,  and,  In  1554,  one 
of  the  Juaticea  of  the  comnion  pleas.  He  died  Auguat  98, 1558.  i 


THE  KING  TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER,  IN  ANBWEK 

TO  HIS  LORDSHIP'S  LETTER  FROM  GORHAM* 

BURY,  OF  JULY  26,  1617. 
Jambs  R. 

Right  trusty  and  well  beloyed  oonnsdlor,  wr 
greet  you  well. 

Although  our  approach  doth  now  begin  to  be 
near  London,  and  that  there  doth  not  appear  sny 
great  necessity  of  answering  your  last  letter,  since 
we  are  so  shortly  to  be  at  home;  yet  we  hxn 
thought  good  to  make  some  obserrations  to  yoQ 
upon  the  same,  that  you  may  not  en*,  by  mitalrif 
our  meaning. 

The  first  observation  we  are  to  make  is,  that, 
whereas  you  would  invert  the  second  sense,  where- 
in we  took  your  **  magnum  in  panro,**  in  account- 
ing it  to  be  made  *<  magnum*'  by  their  streperous 
carriage,  that  were  for  the  match,  we  cannot  but 
show  you  your  mistaking  therein.  For  every 
wrong  must  be  Judged  by  the  first  violent  and 
wrongous  ground,  whereupon  it  proceeds.  And 
was  not  the  thefteous  stealing  away  of  the  daugh- 
ter from  her  own  father*  the  first  ground  where- 
upon all  this  great  noise  hath  since  proceeded  1 
For  the  ground  of  her  getting  again  came  upon  a 
lawful  and  ordinary  warrant,  subscribed  by  one 
of  our  councilff  for  redress  of  the  former  violence : 
and  except  the  father  of  a  child  might  be  proved 
to  be  either  lunatic,  or  idiot,  we  never  read  in  any 
law,  that  either  it  could  be  lawful  for  any  crea^ 
ture  to  steal  his  child  from  him ;  or  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  noise  and  streperous  carriage  for  him  t» 
hunt  for  the  recovery  of  his  child  again. 

Our  next  observation  is,  that  wheress  you  pro* 
test  your  affection  to  Buckingham,  and  therrafter 
confess,  that  it  is  in  some  sort  ^  parent-like;''  yet, 
aAer  that  you  have  praised  his  natural  parts,  we 

*  Lady  Rauon  bad  first  remoTed  her  daughter  to  Sir  Ed- 
mund Whithipole*s  house,  near  OaUands,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Sir  Edward  Coke ;  and  fVooi  thence,  according  to  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Chanberiain,  dated  July  19, 1617,  the  young  lady 
was  privately  conveyed  to  a  house  of  the  Lord  of  Argyle*s 
by  Hampton-Court.  **  Whence,'*  adds  Mr.  Chamberiaia, 
*<her  fhther,  with  a  warrant  from  Mr.  Secreury  [Winwood] 
fetched  her :  but  indeed  went  Arther  than  bia  warrant,  and 
brake  open  divers  doors  before  he  got  her.*' 

t  Secretary  Winwood,  who,  as  Mr.  Chanbertaln  observes 
in  the  letter  cited  in  the  note  above,  was  treated  with  ill 
language  at  the  council-board  by  the  lord  keeper,  and  threat- 
ened with  a  **prvmunire,"  on  account  of  his  warrant  granted 
to  Sir  Edward  Coke.  His  lordship,  at  the  sante  time,  told 
the  Lady  Compton,  mother  of  the  Bail  of  Buckingham,  that 
ihey  wished  well  td  her  and  her  aona,  and  would  be  ready  to 
serve  the  earl  with  all  true  affection ;  whereas  otbeis  did  k 
out  of  **  faction"  and  '*  ambition."  Which  words  glancing 
directly  at  Secretary  Winwood,  he  alleged,  that  what  be  had 
done  was  by  the  direction  of  the  queen  and  the  other  parties, 
and  sliowed  a  letter  of  approbation  of  all  hiscoursea  from  tbe 
king«  making  the  whole  Uble  judge  what  **  foction  or  ** ambi- 
tion" appeared  in  his  carriage :  to  which  no  answer  was  rt- 
tumed.  The  queen,  some  time  af^er,  uking  notice  of  the 
disgust  which  the  lord  keeper  had  conceived  against  Secre- 
tary Winwood,  and  asking  his  lordship,  what  occasion  the 
secretary  had  given  him  to  oppose  himself  ao  violently  against 
him,  his  lordship  answered,  **•  Msdam,  I  can  say  no  more  bat 
he  is  proud,  and  I  am  proud."  MS.  letter  of  Mr.  Chssibeh 
lain,  October  11, 1617. 
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will  not  say,  thlait  you  throw  all  down  by  a  direct 
imputation  upon  him  ;  but  we  are  sure  you  do  not 
deny  to  have  had.agreater  jealousy  of  his  discretion, 
than,  so  far  as  we  conceiye,  he  erer  deserved  at 
your  or  any  man^s  hands.  For  you  say,  that  you 
were  afraid,  that  the  height  of  his  fortune  might 
make  him  too  secure ;  and  so,  as  a  looker-on,  you 
miglit  sometime  see  more  than  a  gamester.  Now, 
we  know  not  how  to  interpret  this  in  plain  Eng- 
lish otherwise,  than  that  you  were  afraid,  that  the 
height  of  his  fortune  might  make  him  misknow 
himself.  And,  surely,  if  that  be  your  **  parent- 
like affection*'  toward  him,  he  hath  no  obligation 
io  you  for  it.  And,  for  our  part,  besides  our  own 
proof,  that  we  find  him  farthest  from  that  vice  of 
any  courtier,  that  ever  we  had  so  near  about  us ; 
so  do  we  fear,  that  you  shall  prove  the  only  phenix 
in  that  jealousy  of  all  the  kingdom.  For  we  would 
be  very  sorry,  that  the  world  should  apprehend 
that  conceit  of  him.  But  we  cannot  conceal,  that 
we  think  it  was  least  your  part  of  any  to  enter  into 
that  jealousy  of  him  of  whom  we  have  heard  you  oft 
speak  in  a  contrary  style.  And  as  for  that  error 
of  yours,  which  he  lately  palliated,  whereof  you 
seem  to  pretend  ignorance;  the  time  is  so  short 
since  you  commended  to  him  one*  to  be  of  the 
barons  of  our  exchequer  in  Ireland,  as  we  cannot 
think  you  to  be  so  short  of  memory,  as  to  have 
forgotten  how  far  you  undertook  in  that  business, 
before  acquainting  us  with  it ;  what  a  long  jour- 
ney you  made  the  poor  man  undertake,  together 
with  the  slight  recommendation  you  sent  of  him ; 
which  drave  us  to  those  straits,  that  both  the  poor 
man  had  been  undone,  and  your  credit  a  little 
blasted,  if  Buckingham  had  not,  by  his  impor- 
tunity,  made  us  both  grant  you  more  than  suit,  for 
you  had  already  acted  a  part  of  it,  and  likewise 
run  a  hazard  of  the  hindrance  of  your  own  service, 
by  preferring  a  person  to  so  important  a  place, 
whom  you  so  slightly  recommended. 

Our  third  observation  is  upon  the  point  of  your 
opposition  to  this  business,  wherein  you  either  do, 
or  at  least  would  seem  to,  mistake  us  a  little. 
For,  first,  whereas  you  excuse  yourself  of  the  op- 
positions you  made  against  Sir  Edward  Coke  at 
the  council-table,  both  for  that,  and  other  causes ; 
we  never  took  upon  us  such  a  patrociny  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  as  if  he  were  a  man  not  to  be 
meddled  withal  in  any  case.  For  whatsoever  yon 
did  against  him,  by  our  employment  and  com- 
mendation, we  ever  allowed  it,  and  still  do,  for 
good  service  on  your  part.  "  De  bonis  operibus 
non  lapidamus  vos.*'  But  whereas  you  talk  of  the 
riot  and  violence  committed  by  him,  we  wonder 
you  make  no  mention  of  the  riot  and  violence  of 
them  that  stole  away  his  daughter,  which  was 
the  first  ground  of  all  that  noise,  as  we  said  be- 
fore    For  a  man  may  be  compelled  by  manifest 

*  Mr.  T^tvdrr.  flee  llM  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Bockingkun 
ofthc&tbofJuly. 


wrong  beyond  his  patience ;  and  the  first  breach 
of  that  quietness,  which  hath  ever  been  kept  since 
the  beginning  of  our  journey,  was  made  by  them 
that  committed  the  theft.  And  for  your  laying 
the  burden  of  your  opposition  upon  the  council, 
we  meddle  not  with  that  question ;  but  the  oppo- 
sition, which  we  justly  find  fault  with  you,  was 
the  refusal  to  sign  a  warrant  for  the  father  to  the 
recovery  of  his  child,  clad  with  those  circum- 
stances, as  is  reported,  of  your  slight  carriage  to 
Buckingham's  mother,  when  she  repaired  to  yon 
upon  so  reasonable  an  errand.  What  farther  op- 
position you  made  in  that  business,  we  leave  it  to 
the  due  trial  in  the  own  time.  But  whereas  yoa 
would  distinguish  of  times,  pretending  ignorance 
either  of  our  meaning  or  his,  when  you  made  your 
opposition ;  that  would  have  served  for  a  reason- 
able excuse  not  to  have  furthered  such  a  business, 
till  you  had  been  first  employed  in  it:  but  that 
can  serve  for  no  excuse  of  crossing  any  thing,  that 
so  nearly  concerned  one,  whom  you  profess  such 
friendship  unto.  We  will  not  speak  of  obligation ; 
for  surely  we  think,  even  in  good  manners,  you 
had  reason  not  to  have  crossed  any  thing,  wherein 
you  had  heard  his  name  used,  till  you  had  heard 
from  him.  For  if  you  had  willingly  given  your 
consent  and  hand  to  the  recovery  of  the  young 
gentlewoman;  and  then  written  both  to  us  and 
to  him  what  inconvenience  appeared  to  you  to  be 
in  such  a  match ;  that  had  been  the  part  indeed 
of  a  true  servant  to  us,  and  a  true  friend  to  him. 
But  first  to  make  an  opposition ;  and  then  to  give 
advice  by  way  of  friendship,  is  to  make  the  plough 
go  before  the  horse. 

Thus  leaving  all  the  particulars  of  your  carriage 
in  this  business,  to  the  own  proper  time,  which  is 
ever  the  discoverer  of  truth,  we  commend  you  to 
God.  Given  under  our  signet  at  Nantwich,  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  our  reign  of  Great  Britain,  etc. 


SIR  HENRY  YELVERTON,  ATTORNEY-OENB* 
RAL,  TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER  BACON. 

My  most  worthy  and  honourable  Lord. 

I  dare  not  think  my  journey  lost,  because  I 
have  with  joy  seen  the  face  of  my  master,  the 
king,  though  more  clouded  towards  me  than  I 
looked  for. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  hath  not  forborne,  by  any 
engrine,  to  heave  at  your  honour,  and  at  myself; 
and  he  works  by  the  weightiest  instrument,  the 
Earl  of  Buckingham,  who,  as  I  see,  sets  him  as 
close  to  him  as  his  shirt,  the  eari  speaking  in  Sir 
Edward^s  praise,  and,  as  it  were,  menacing  in  his 
spirit. 

My  lord,  I  emboldened  myself  to  assay  the 
temper  of  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  to  myself,  and 
found   it  very  fervent,  misled  by  information^ 
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which  yet  I  find  he  embraced  as  troth,  and  did 
nobly  and  plainly  tell  me,  he  would  not  secretly 
bite ;  bat  whosoeTer  had  any  interest,  or  tasted  of 
the  opposition  to  his  brother*s  marriage,  he  would 
as  openly  oppose  them  to  their  faces,  and  they 
should  discern  what  fayour  he  had,  by  the  power 
he  would  use. 

In  the  passage  between  him  and  me,  I  stood 
with  much  confidence  upon  these  grounds. 

First,  That  neither  your  lordship,  nor  myself, 
had  any  way  opposed,  but  many  ways  had  further- 
ed the  fair  passage  to  the  marriage. 

Secondly,  That  we  only  wished  the  maimer  of 
Sir  Edwaid*s  proceedings  to  haye  been  more  tem- 
perate, and  more  nearly  resembling  the  earPs 
sweet  disposition. 

Thirdly,  That  the  chiefest  check  in  this  business 
was  Sir  Edward  himself,  who  listened  to  no 
adyice,  who  was  so  transported  with  passion,  as 
he  purposely  declined  the  eyen  way,  which  your 
lordship  and  the  rest  of  the  lords  left  both  him,  his 
lady,  and  his  daughter  in. 

Fourthly,  I  was  bold  to  stand  upon  my  ground ; 
and  so  I  said  I  knew  your  lordship  would,  that 
these  were  slanders,  which  were  brought  him  of 
us  both,  and  that  it  stood  not  with  his  honour  to 
gtye  credit  to  them. 

After  I  had  passed  these  straits  with  the  earl, 
leaving  him  leaning  still  to  the  first  relation  of 
enyious  and  odious  adyersaries,  I  had  yentured  to 
approach  his  majesty,  who  graciously  gaye  me 
his  hand  to  kiss,  but  intermixed  withal  that  I  de- 
served not  that  favour,  if  three  or  four  things  were 
true,  which  he  had  to  object  against  me.  I  was 
bold  to  crave  his  princely  justice ;  first,  to  hear, 
then  to  judge ;  which  he  graciously  granted,  and 
said,  he  wished  I  could  clear  myself.  I  answered 
I  would  not  appeal  to  his  mercy  in  any  of  the  points, 
but  would  endure  the  severest  censure,  if  any  of 
them  were  true.  Whereupon  he  said,  he  would 
reserve  his  judgment  till  he  heard  me;  which 
could  not  be  then,  his  other  occasions  pressed  him 
80  much.  All  this  was  in  the  hearing  of  the  earl ; 
and,  I  protest,  I  think  the  confidence  in  my  inno- 
cency  made  me  depart  half  justified ;  for  I  like- 
wise kissed  his  majesty's  hand  at  his  departure; 
and  though  out  of  his  grace  he  commanded  my 
attendance  to  Warwick,  yet  upon  my  suit  he 
easily  inclined  to  give  me  the  choice,  to  wait  on 
him  at  Windsor,  or  at  London. 

Now,  my  lord,  grive  me  leave,  out  of  all  my 
affections,  that  shall  ever  serve  you,  to  intimate 
touching  yourself: 

1.  That  every  courtier  is  acquainted,  that  the 
earl  professeth  openly  against  you,  as  forgetful  of 
his  kindness,  and  unfiuthful  to  him  in  your  love, 
and  in  your  actions. 

2.  That  he  returoeth  the  shame  upon  himself, 
in  not  listening  to  counsel,  that  dissuaded  his 
affections  from  you,  and  not  to  mount  you  so  high, 
not  forbearing  in  open  speech,  as  divers  have  told 


me,  and  this  bearer,  your  gentleman,  hath  heard 
also,  to  tax  you,  as  if  it  were  an  inveterate  custom 
with  you,  to  be  unfaithful  to  him,  as  you  were  to 
the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Somerset. 

3.  That  it  is  too  common  in  every  man's  mouth 
in  court,  that  your  greatness  shall  be  abated ;  and 
as  your  tongue  hath  been  as  a  razor  to  some,  so 
shall  theirs  be  to  you. 

4.  That  there  are  laid  up  for  you,  to  make  your 
burden  the  more  grievous,  many  petitions  to  his 
majesty  against  you. 

My  lord.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  as  if  he  were  al- 
ready upon  his  wings,  triumphs  exceedingly; 
hath  much  private  conference  with  his  majesty; 
and  in  public  doth  offer  himself,  and  thrust  upon 
the  king,  with  as  great  boldness  of  speech,  as 
heretofore. 

It  is  thought,  and  much  feared,  that  at  Wood- 
stock he  will  again  be  recalled  to  the  council- 
table;  for  neither  are  the  earl*s  ears,  nor  his 
thoughts,  ever  off  him. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  with  much  audacity,  afiirm- 
eth  his  daughter  to  be  most  deeply  in  loye  with 
Sir  John  Villiers;  that  the  contract  pretended 
with  the  Earl  of  Oxford  is  counterfeit;  and  the 
letter  also,  that  is  pretended  to  have  come  from 
the  earl. 

My  noble  lord,  if  I  were  worthy,  being  the 
meanest  of  all  to  interpose  my  weakness,  I  would 
humbly  desire, 

1.  That  your  lordship  fail  not  to  be  with  his 
majesty  at  Woodstock.  The  sight  of  you  will 
fright  some. 

3.  That  you  single  not  yourself  from  other 
lords ;  but  justify  the  proceedings  as  all  your 
joint  acts;  and  I  little  fear  but  you  pass  con- 
queror. 

3.  That  you  retort  the  clamour  and  nmse  in 
this  business  upon  Sir  Edward  Coke,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  hb  carriage. 

4.  That  you  seem  not  dismayed,  but  open  your- 
self bravely  and  confidently,  wherein  you  can 
excel  all  subjects ;  by  which  means  I  know  you 
shall  amaze  some,  and  daunt  others. 

I  have  abused  your  lordship's  patience  long; 
but  my  duty  and  affection  towards  your  lordship 
shall  have  no  end :  but  I  will  still  wish  your 
honour  greater,  and  rest  myself 

Your  honour's  servant, 

Henry  YsLviRToir. 
Daventry,  Sept.  1, 1617. 

I  beseech  your  lordship  bum  this  letter. 
7b  the  right  honourable  hU  singular  good  lord' 
»hipj  the  lord  keeper  qf  the  great  $eaL 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vbry  good  Lord, 

This  day  afternoon,  upon  our  meeting  in  coun 
cil,  we  have  planed  those  rubs  and  knots,  whick 
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irere  mentioDed  in  my  last,  whereof  I  thought 
*good  preeently  to  adyeitise  hit  majesty.  Tlie 
-days  hold  without  all  qaeation,  and  all  delays 
^diTerted  and  qnieted. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  at  Friday*s  hearing,  but 
in  his  nightH^p ;  and  complained  to  me,  he  was 
ambulant,  and  not  current.  I  would  be  sorry  he 
should  fail  us  in  this  cause.  Therefore  I  desired 
his  majesty  to  signify  to  him  by  your  lordship, 
taking  knowledge  of  some  light  indisposition  of 
his,  how  much  he  should  think  his  service  disad- 
vantaged in  this  cause,  if  he  should  be  at  any  day 
away ;  for  then  he  cannot  sentence. 

By  my  next  I  will  g^ve  his  majesty  some  ac- 
count of  the  tobacco  and  the  currants.  I  ever 
^rest 

Your  lordship^s  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  VcRcnjkM,  Cane. 

Novenber  90,  at  evenlnf ,  1619. 


TO  THE  lONG. 

Mat  it  fliask  your  Majbstt, 

Sir  Edward  Coke  is  now  a  foot,  and,  according 
to  your  command,  signified  by  Mr.  Secretary 
■  Calvert,  we  proceed  in  Peacock's  examinations. 
For  although  there  have  been  very  good  diligence 
used ,  yet  certainly  we  are  not  at  the  bottom ;  and  he, 
that  would  not  use  the  utmost  of  his  line  to  sound 
such  a  business  as  this,  should  not  have  due 
regard,  neither  to  your  majesty's  honour  nor 
safety. 

A  man  would  think  he  were  in  Luke  Mutton's 
case  again ;  for  as  my  Lady  Roos  personated  Luke 
Hutton,  so,  it  seemeth,  Peacock  personateth  At- 
kins. But  I  make  no  judgment  yet,  but  will  go 
on  with  all  diligence :  and,  if  it  may  not  be  done 
otherwise,  it  is  fit  Peacock  be  put  to  torture.  He 
deserveth  it  as  well  as  Peacham  did. 

I  beseech  your  majesty  not  to  think  I  am  more 
bitter,  because  my  name  is  in  it;  for,  besides  that 
I  always  make  my  particular  a  cipher,  when 
there  is  question  of  your  majesty's  honour  and 
service,  I  think  myself  honoured  for  being  brought 
into  so  good  company.  And  as,  without  flattery, 
I  think  your  majesty  the  best  of  kings,  and  my 
noble  Lord  of  Buckingham  the  best  of  persons 
favoured ;  so  I  hope,  without  presumption,  for  my 
honest  and  true  intentions  to  state  and  justice, 
mnd  my  love  to  my  master,  I  am  not  the  worst  of 
'  ^ancellora. 

God  ever  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  obliged 

and  most  obedient  servant. 

Fr,  Vbrulam,  Cane. 

-Febnury,  10,16181. 

Vol.  n. 


l%e  foUowing  pqpen^  eonUnning  the  Lord  Ckan' 
eeUor  EietmereU  exeefUont  to  Sir  Edward 
Coke* 8  ^  BeporU^**  and  Sir  Edward^ $  anmoer$, 
having  never  been  printed^  though  Bir>  Stepttem. 
who  had  copied  them  from  the  originak^  demgned 
to  have  given  them  to  the  pubHe^  they  are  wuih 
joined  here  in  justice  to  the  memtky  of  thai 
great  lawyer  and  judge  i  etpeeially  a$  the 
offence  taken  at  hie  *^  lUportti*^  by  Eing  Jamet^ 
19  mentioned  above  in  the  letter  of  the  lord 
ehaneeUor  and  Sir  Franeie  Bacon^  of  October  16; 
1616,  to  that  king. 

to  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

It  mat  pliasb  tour  host  bxcillbnt  Majistt  : 
According  to  your  majesty's  directions  signified 
unto  me  by  Mr.  Solicitor,  I  called  the  lord  chief 
justice  before  me  on  Thursday  the  17th  of  this 
instant,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Attorney  and 
others  of  your  learned  counsel.  I  did  let  him 
know  your  majesty's  acceptance  of  the  few  ani- 
madvereions,  which,  upon  review  of  his  own  la- 
bours, he  had  sent,  though  fewer  than  you  ex- 
pected, and  his  excuses  other  than  you  expected, 
as,  namely,  in  the  prince's  case,  the  want  of  the 
original  in  French,  as  though,  if  the  original  had 
been  **  primogenitus"  in  Latin,  then  he  had  not 
in  that  committed  any  enor.  I  told  him  farther, 
that  because  his  books  were  many,  and  the  cases 
therein,  as  he  saith,  500,  your  majesty,  out  of 
your  gracious  favour,  was  pleased,  that  his  memory 
should  be  refreshed ;  and  that  he  should  be  put  in 
mind  of  some  passages  dispersed  in  his  books, 
which  your  majesty,  being  made  acquainted  with, 
doih  as  yet  distaste,  until  you  hear  his  explana- 
tion and  judgment  concerning  the  same.  And 
that  out  of  many  some  few  should  be  selected, 
and  that  at  this  time  he  should  not  be  pressed 
with  more,  and  these  few  not  to  be  the  special 
and  principal  pdnts  of  the  cases,  which  were 
judged,  but  things  delivered  by  discourse,  and,  as 
it  were,  by  expatiation,  which  might  have  been 
spared  and  forborne,  without  prejudice  to  the 
judgment  in  the  principal  cases. 

Of  this  sort  Mr.  Attorney  and  Mr.  Solicitor 
made  choice  of  five  specially,  which  were  read 
distinctly  to  the  lord  chief  justice.  He  heard  them 
with  good  attention,  and  took  notes  thereof  in 
writing,  and,  lest  there  might  be  any  mistaking 
either  in  the  declaring  thereof  unto  him,  or  in  his 
misconceiving  of  the  same,  it  was  thought  good 
to  deliver  unto  him  a  true  copy.  Upon  consi- 
deration whereof,  and  upon  advised  deliberation, 
he  did  yesterday  in  the  afternoon  return  unto  me, 
in  the  presence  of  all  your  learned  counsel,  a  copy 
of  the  five  points  before  mentioned,  and  his  answer 
at  large  to  the  same,  which  I  make  bold  to  pie 
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88iit'  herewith  to  grour  lo^jesty,  who  can  best 
ditceni  mod  judge  both  of  this  little  whioh  is  done, 
and  what  may  be  expected  of  the  multiplicity  of  , 
other  cases  of  the  like  sort,  if  they  shall  be 
brought  to  further  examination.  All  that  I  have 
done  ill  this  hath  been  by  your  majesty's  com- 
mandment and  direction,  in  presence  of  all  your 
learned  connsel,  and  by  the  special  assistance 
and  advice  of  your  attorney  and  solicitor. 

I  know  obedienos  is  better  than  sacrifice;  for 
otherwise  I  would  have  been  an  humble  suitor  to 
your  majesty  to  have  been  spared  in  all  service 
concerning  the  lord  chief  justice.  I  thank  JSod, 
I  forget  not  the  fifth  petition,  ««Dimitte  nobis 
debita  nostra  sicut,  etc.;*'  but  withal  I  have  learned 
this  distinction:  there  is,  1.  *«Remissio  yin- 
diota."  3.  ««Remissio  pcene."  3.  ««Remi88io 
judioii."  The  two  first  I  am  past,  and  hare 
freely  and  dearly  remitted.  But  the  last,  which 
is  of  judgment  and  discration,  I  trust  I  may  in 
Christiani^  and  with  good  conscience  retain,  and 
not  to  trust  too  far,  etc. 

I  must  beseech  your  majesty's  favour  to  excuse 
me  for  all  that  I  have  here  before  written,  but 
specially  for  this  last  needless  passage;  wherein 
I  fear  your  majesty  will  note  me  to  play  the 
divine,  without  learning,  and  out  of  season.  So, 
with  my  continual  prayere  to  God  to  preserve 
your  majesty  wiA  long,  healthful,  and  happy 
life,  and  all  earthly  and  heavenly  felicity,  I  rest 
Your  majesty's  humble  and 
faithful  subject  and  servanty 

T.  Ellbsmbrb,  Cane. 

At  York  HovM, 

n  Oct.  1016. 


THE  HUMBLE  AND  DIRECT  ANSWER  TO  THE 
FOURTH  QUESTION  ARISING  OUT  OP  DR. 
BONHAM'S  CASE. 

In  this  case  I  am  required  to  deliver  what  I 
mean  by  this  passage  therein.  That  in  many  cases 
the  common  law  shall  control  acts  of  parliament; 
and  sometimes  shall  adjudge  them  to  be  merely 
void;  for  where  an  act  of  parliament  is  against 
common  right  and  reason,  the  common  law  shall 
control  it,  and  adjudge  it  to  be  vdd. 

The  words  of  my  report  do  not  import  any  new 
opinion,  but  only  a  relation  of  such  authorities  of 
law,  as  had  been  adjudged  and  resolved  in  ancient 
and  former  times,  and  were  cited  in  the  argument 
of  Bonham's  case ;  and,  therefore,  the  words  of 
my  book  are  these:  «*It  appearedi  in  our  books, 
that  in  many  cases  the  common  law  shall  control 
acts  of  parliament,  and  sometimes  shall  adjudge 
them  to  be  utterly  void ;  for  when  an  act  of  par- 
liament is  against  common  right  and  reason,  or  i 
repugnant  or  impossible  to  be  performed,  the 
common  law  shall  control  this,  and  adjudge  such 
act  to  be  void."  And,  therefore,  in  8  E.  III.  30, 
Thomas  Tregor's  case,  upon  the  statute  of  West. 


3,  chap.  38,  *<  et  artie.  super  cart"  chap.  9,  Heile 
saith,  Some  statutes  are  made  against  law  and 
right,  which  they,  that  made  them,  peiceivi]^t> 
would  not  put  them  in  execution. 

The  statnte  of  H.  n.  chap.  31,  gives  a  writ  of 
«*  Cessavit  heredi  petenti  super  haeredaH  teaeiit 
et  super  eos^  quibus  alienatum  fuoit  hujnsmodi 
tenementum."  And  yet  it  is  adjudged  in  33  £. 
IIL  «*  tit.  cessavit"  43,  where  the  oaae  was.  Two 
copartners,  loids  and  tenant  by  fealty  and  cer- 
tain rent;  the  one  copartner  hath  issue,  and 
dieth,  the  aunt  and  the  niece  shall  not  jdn  in  a 
*«  cessavit,"  because  that  the  heir  shall  nol  have 
a  «•  cessavit,"  for  the  oessor  in  his  ancestor's 
time.  Fitz.  N.B.  809,  F;  and  herewith  accovds 
Plow.  Com.  1 10.  And  the  reason  is,  because  that 
in  a  «*  cessavit,"  the  tenant,  before  Jodgneiit,  may 
render  the  arrearages  and  damages,  etc,  and  retain 
his  land :  and  this  he  cannot  do,  when  the  fadr 
bringeth  a  «« cessavit"  for  the  cesaor  in  the  tine 
of  his  ancestor;  for  the  arrearages  incurred  in  die 
life  of  his  ancestor  do  not  belong  to  the  heir. 

And,  because  that  this  is  against  common  right 
and  reason,  the  common  law  adjudges  Ae  said  act 
of  parliament  as  to  this  point  void.  The  statute 
of  Carlisle,  made  anno,  35  E.  L  enacteth.  Thai 
the  order  of  the  Cistertians  and  Augustins  have  a 
convent  and  common  seal ;  that  the  common  seal 
shall  be  in  the  custody  of  the  prior,  which  is 
under  the  abbot,  and  four  othere  of  the  discreeteat 
of  the  house ;  and  that  any  deed  sealed  with  the 
common  seal,  that  is  not  so  kept,  shall  be  void. 
And  the  <^ion  in  the  37  H.  YL  tit.  Annuity 
41,  was,  that  this  statute  b  void;  for  the  words 
of  the  book  are,  it  is  impertinent  to  be  observed : 
for  the  seiU  being  in  their  custody,  the  abbot 
cannot  seal  any  thing  with  it;  uid,  when  it  is  in 
the  bands  of  the  abbot,  it  is  out  of  their  custody 
««ipso  facto."  And,  if  the  statute  should  be 
observed,  every  common  seal  might  be  defeated 
by  a  simple  surmise,  which  cannot  be.  Note, 
reader,  the  words  of  the  said  statute  made  at  Car- 
lisle, anno,  35  E.  I.  which  is  called «« Statutum  Re- 
ligiosomm,"  are  these:  »«Et  insuper  ordinavit 
dominus  rex  et  statait,  quod  abbates  Cistercienses 
et  Prsmonstratenses  ordinum  religiosorum,  etc. 
de  cetera  habeant  sigillum  commune,  et  Ulud  in 
custodia  prioris  nvonasterii  sen  domus  et  quatuor 
de  dignioribus  et  discretioribus  ejusdem  loci  con- 
ventus  sub  private  sigillo  abbatis  ipsius  loci 
custod.  deponend.  Et  si  forean  aliqua  scripta 
obligationum,  donationum,  emptionum,  vendi- 
tionum,  alienationum,  seu  aliorum  quorumcunque 
contractuum  alio  sigillo  quam  tali  sigillo  communi 
sicut  praemittitur  custodit,  inveniatur  amodo, 
sigillata  pro  nullo  penitos  habeantur,  omnique 
careant  firmitate."  So  the  statute  of  1  E.  VI. 
chap.  14,  gives  chanteries,  etc.,  to  the  king,  saving 
to  the  donor,  etc.,  all  such  rents,  services,  etc.; 
and  the  common  law  controls  this,  and  adjudges 
it  void  as  to  the  services;  and  the  donor  shall 
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have  tke  Teal  as  a  rent-aeek  to  distrain  of  common 
rifht;  for  it  should  be  against  common  right  and 
reason,  that  the  king  shonld  hold  of  any,  or  do 
sait  to  any  of  his  subjects,  14  Eliz.  Dyer,  313. 
And  so  it  was  adjudged  Mich.  16  and  17  Elis. 
in  the  common  place  in  Stroud's  case.  So,  if  any 
act  of  parliament  give  to  any  to  hold,  or  to  have 
conusance  of  all  manner  of  pleas  before  him 
arising  within  his  manor  of  D.,  yet  he  shall  hold 
no  plea,  whereunto  himself  is  a  party,  for  «« Ini- 
qoum  est  aliquem  sue  rei  esse  judicem.*' 

Which  cases  being  cited  in  the  argument  of 
this  case,  and  I  finding  them  truly  Touched,  I  re- 
ported them  in  this  case,  as  my  part  was,  and  had 
no  oiher  meaning  than  so  fiff  as  those  particolar 
oaass  there  cited  do  extend  unto.  And  therefore 
the  beginning  is.  It  appeareth  in  our  books,  etc. 
And  so  it  may  be  explained,  as  it  was  tiuly  in- 
ts^ed. 

In  all  which  I  most  humbly  submit  myself  to 
yovr  majesty's  princely  censure  and  judgment. 

Edw.  Coks. 


THE  HUMBLE  AND  DIRECT  ANSWER.  TO  THE 
LAST  QUESTION  ARISING  UPON  BAG6*S  CASE. 

It  was  resoWed,  thajt  to  this  court  of  the  king's 
bench  belonged  authority  not  only  to  correct 
errom  in  judicial  proceedings,  but  other  errors  and 
misdMneanors  tending  to  th6  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  oppression  of  the  subjects,  or  to  the  raising  of 
faction  or  other  misgoTemment :  so  that  no  wrong 
or  injury  either  public  or  private  can  be  done,  but 
it  shall  be  reformed  and  punished  by  law. 

Being  commanded  to  explain  myself  concern- 
ing these  words,  and  principally  concerning  this 
word,  **misgoyernment;" 

I  answer,  that  the  subject-matter  of  that  case 
concerned  the  misgoyemment  of  the  mayors  and 
other  the  magistrates  of  Plymouth. 

And  I  intended  for  the  persons  the  misgoyem- 
ment of  such  inferior  magistrates  for  the  matters 
in  committing  wrong  or  injury,  either  public  or 
priyate,  punbhable  by  law,  and  therefore  the  last 
clause  was  added,  <*  and  so  no  wrong  or  injury, 
either  public  or  priyate,  can  be  done,  but  it  shall 
be  reformed  and  punished  by  law ;"  and  the  rule 
is  **  yerba  intelligenda  sunt  secundum  subjectam 
materiam." 

And  that  they  and  other  corporations  might 
know,  that  factions  and  other  misgoyernments 
amongst  them,  either  by  oppression,  bribery,  un- 
just disfranchisements,  or  other  wrong  or  injury, 
public  or  priyate,  are  to  be  redressed  and  punished 
by  law,  it  was  so  reported. 

But,  if  any  scruple  remains  to  clear  it,  these 
words  may  be  added  •^by  inferior  magistrates;" 
and  so  the  sense  shall  be  by  faction  or  misgoyem- 


ment of  inferior  magistrates,  ss  as  no  wrong  oi^ 
injury,  etc. 

All  which  I  most  humbly  submit  to  your 
majesty's  princely  judgment, 

Edw.  Cokk. 

Mat  it  plsass  tour  Lordship, 

Aboye  a  year  past,  in  my  late  lord  chancellor's 
time,  information  was  giyen  tu  his  majesty,  that 
I  haying  published  in  ^yen  works  or  books  of 
reports,  containing  aboye  600  cases  one  witfk  an- 
chor, had  written  many  things  against  his  ma- 
jesty's prerogatiye.  And  I  being  by  his  majesty's 
gracious  fayonr  called  thereunto,  all  the  excep- 
tions, that  eoM  be  taken  to  so  many  cases  in  so 
many  books,  fell  to  fiye,  and  the  most  of  them 
too  were  by  passages  in  general  words ;  all  which 
I  cdkfnA  to  explain  in  such  sort,  as  no  shadow 
should  remain  against  his  majesty's  prerogatiye, 
as  in  truth  there  did  not;  which  whedier  it  were 
related  to  his  majesty,  I  know  not.  But  there- 
upon the  matter  has  slept  all  this  time ;  and  now 
the  matter,  after  this  oyer  blessed  marriage,  is 
reyiyed,  and  two  judges  are  called  by  my  lord 
keeper  to  the  former,  that  were  named.  My 
humble  suit  to  your  lordship  is,  that  if  his  ma- 
jesty shall  not  be  satisfied  with  my  former  offer, 
yiz.  by  adyice  of  the  judges  to  explain  and  publish 
as  b  aforesaid  diose  fiye  points,  so  as  no  shadow 
may  remain  against  his  prerogatiye ;  that  then  all 
the  judges  of  England  may  be  called  hereunto. 
3.  That  they  may  certify  also  what  cases  I  haye 
published  for  his  nftjesty 's  prerogatiye  and  benefit, 
for  the  good  of  the  church,  and  quieting  of  men's 
inheritances,  and  good  of  the  commonwealth ;  for 
which  purpose  I  haye  drawn  a  minute  of  a  letter 
to  the  judges,  which  I  assure  myself  your  lord- 
ship wUl  judge  reasonable ;  and  so  reposing  my- 
self upon  your  lordship's  protection,  I  shall  oyer 
remain. 

Your  most  bounden  seryant, 

Edw.  Coke. 

Supencribed, 
7b  the  right  honourabU  hit  singular  good  hrd^  the 
Earl  of  Bxickingham^  tf  his  fnajt$ty*s  privy 
couneiL 


THE  LETTER  TO  THE  JUDGES. 

Whereas,  in  the  time  of  the  late  lord  chancel- 
lor, intimation  was  giyen  unto  us,  thatdiyers  cases 
were  published  in  Sir  Edward  Coke's  reports, 
tending  to  the  prejudice  of  our  prerogatiye  royal ; 
whereupon  we,  caring  for  nothing  more,  as  by  our 
kingly  office  we  are  bounden,  than  the  presenration 
of  prerogatiye  royal,  referred  the  same :  and  there- 
upon, as  we  are  informed,  the  said  Sir  Edward 
Coke  being  called  thereunto,  the  objections  were 
reduced  to  fiye  only,  and  most  of  them  consisting 
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in  general  tenns ;  all  which  Sir  Edward  offered, 
as  we  are  informed,  to  explain  and  pahlish,  bo  as 
no  shadow  might  remain  against  our  prerogatiye. 
And  whereas,  of  late  two  other  judges  are  called 
to  the  others  formerly  named.  Now  our  pleasure 
and  intention  heing  to  be  informed  of  the  whole 
truth,  and  that  right  be  done  to  all,  do  think  it  fit, 
that  all  the  judges  of  England,  and  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  who  have  principal  care  of  our  pre- 
rogative and  benefit,  do  assemble  together  con- 
cerning the  discussing  of  that,  which,  as  is  afore- 
said, was  formerly  referred ;  and  also  what  cases  Sir 
Edward  Coke  hath  published  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  prerogative  and  benefit,  for  the  safety  and 
increase  of  die  revenues  of  the  church,  and  for 
the  quieting  of  men's  inheritances,  and  the  gene- 
ral good  of  the  commonwealth :  in  all  which  we 
require  your  advice  and  careful  considerations; 
and  that  before  you  make  any  certificate  to  us, 
yen  confer  with  the  said  Sir  Edward,  so  as  all 
things  may  be  the  better  cleared. 
7h  all  the  judge*  of  England^  and 
barontqf  the  exchequer. 


In  the  library  of  the  late  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, the  descendant  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  at 
Holkham  in  Norfolk,  is  a  copy  of  the  Novum 
Organum,  entitled  Inttauratio  Mdgna^  printed  by 
John  Bill  in  1620,  presented  to  Sir  Edward,  who, 
at  the  top  of  the  titlepage,  has  written,  Edtv.  C. 
exdono  auetorU. 

Jtutori  C<nuilium. 
tmaUmrmf  pmns  veltrmm  iteumnU  $0ph9rum : 
IntUurmrt  Legu  JuMtUUwtq  f  prhu. 

And  over  the  device  of  the  ship  passing  between 
Hercules*s  pillars,  Sir  Edward  has  written  the  two 
following  verses : 

«  tt  detenreth  not  to  be  r«ad  in  fchoolet, 
Bot  to  be  freighted  in  the  8kip^  JiWI«:*' 

alluding  to  a  famous  book  of  Sebastian  Brand, 
bom  at  Strasburgh  about  1460,  written  in  Latin 
and  High  Dutoh  verse,  and  translated  into  Eng^ 
lish  in  1508,  by  Alexander  Barklay,  and  printed 
at  London  the  year  following  by  Richard  Pynson, 
printer  to  Henry  VH.  and  Henry  VHI.,  in  folio, 
with  the  following  title,  **The  Shyp  of  Follys 
of  the  World :  translated  in  the  Coll.  of  Saynt 
Mary  Otery  in  the  counte  of  Devonshyre,  oute  of 
Latin,  Frenche,  and  Doche,  into  Englesshe 
tongue,  by  Alex.  Barklay,  presto  and  chaplen  in 
tiie  said  CoUege  m,ccccc,viii.**  It  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  translator  to  Thomas  Ccnmish,  Bish- 
op of  Tine,  and  suffiragan  Bishop  of  Wells,  and 
adorned  with  great  variety  of  wooden  cute. 


THE  CHARGE  AGAINST  MR.  WHITELOCK.» 
Mt  Lords, 

The  offence,  wherewith  Mr   Whitelocke  is 

*  He  had  been  committed,  in  May,  t61S|  to  the  Fleet,  for 
ipenldnc  tooboldly  •ffainit  the  mtnhtl*!  court,  tnd  for  glTiDg 


charged,  for  as  to  Sir  Robert  ManseU,  I  take  it 
to  my  part  only  to  be  sorry  fat  his  eiTor,is  aeon- 
tempt  of  a  high  nature,  and  resting  upon  two 
parte :  on  the  one,  a  presumptuous  and  Ucentioas 
censure  and  defying  of  his  majesty's  prerogative 
in  general ;  the  other  a  slander  and  traducement 
of  one  act  or  emanation  hereof,  containing  a  com- 
mission of  survey  and  reformation  of  abuses  in 
the  office  of  the  navy. 

This  offence  is  fit  to  be  opened  and  set  hektt 
your  lordships,  as  it  hath  been  weU  begun,  both 
in  the  true  state  and  in  the  true  weight  of  it.  For 
as  I  desire  that  the  natore  of  the  offence  may  ap- 
pear in  ite  true  colours;  so,  on  the  other  side,  I 
desire,  that  the  shadow  of  it  may  not  darken  or 
involve  any  thing  that  is  lawful,  or  agreeable 
with  the  just  and  reasonable  liberty  of  the  subject. 

First,  we  must  and  do  agree,  that  the  asking, 
and  taking,  and  giving  of  counsel  in  law  is  an 
essential  part  of  justice ;  and  to  deny  that,  is  to 
shut  the  gate  of  justice,  which  in  the  Hebrew's 
commonwealth,  was  therefore  held  in  the  gate,  to 
show  all  passage  to  justice  must  be  open :  and 
certainly  counsel  in  law  is  one  of  the  passages. 
But  yet,  for  all  that,  this  liberty  is  not  iiidWte  and 
without  limite. 

If  a  jesuited  papist  should  come,  and  ask  coon- 
sel  (I  put  a  case  not  altogether  fei^rned)  whether 
all  the  acte  of  parliament  made  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  are  void  <nr  no; 
because  there  are  no  lawful  bishops  sitting  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  a  parliament  must  consist  of 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  commons ;  and  a 
lawyer  will  set  it  under  his  hand,  that  they  be  all 
void,  I  will  touch  him  for  high  treason  upon  this 
his  counsel. 

So,  if  a  puritan  preacher  will  ask  counsel, 
whether  he  may  style  the  king  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  because  he  receives  not  the  discipline  and 
presbytery ;  and  the  lawyer  will  tell  him,  it  is  no 


hie  opinion  to  Sir  Robert  Blantell,  treunrer  of  the  nry,  and 
Yiee-admiral,  that  the  commieelon  to  the  Earl  of  Noctinffaam, 
lord  high  admiral,  for  reviewing  and  reforming  the  dieoiden 
committed  by  the  offlcert  of  the  navy,  was  not  according  to 
law ;  though  Mr.  WhiteloclLe  bad  given  that  opinfoa  only  hi 
private  to  hie  client,  and  not  under  hie  hand.  Sir  Robert 
ManeeU  was  aleo  committed  to  the  Manhaleea,  for  animatiag 
the  lord  admiral  againet  the  commiieion.  [Sir  Ralph  Wind* 
wood's  MmMrUis  ^  StaU,  Vol.  lU.  p.  400.]  Thii  Mr.  White- 
locke wae  probably  the  same  with  Jamea  Whitelocke,  who 
wae  bom  in  London,  96  November,  IdTS,  educated  at  Met- 
chant4ay1or'e  ichool  there,  and  St.  John*e  college  in  Oxford, 
and  etudied  tow  in  the  Middle  Temple,  of  which  he  wae  ram- 
mer reader  in  1019.  In  the  preceding  year,  1018,  he  stood  for 
the  ptace  of  recorder  of  the  city  of  London,  bat  wae  not  elect- 
ed to  it,  Robert  Heath,  Eaq.  being  choeen  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, chiefly  by  the  recoounendation  of  the  Ung,  the  city 
having  been  told,  that  they  muit  chooee  none  whom  hie 
nujeety  should  refose,  as  he  did  in  particular  except  to  Mr. 
Whitelocke  by  name.  [MS.  letter  of  Mr.  Cfaamberlahi  to 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  November  14, 1810.]  Mr.  Whitelocke, 
however,  was  called  to  the  degree  of  aeijeant  in  Ttinky  term, 
1010,  knighted,  made  chief  Justice  of  Chester;  and  at  last,  ou 
the  18th  of  October,  1014,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  kJag** 
bench;  in  which  post  he  died,  June,  I08S.  He  was  ftther  of 
Bolftrode  Whitelocke,  Esq. ;  coBmhnkNwr  of  the  great  seat 
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part  of  the  king's  styldf  it  will  go  hard  with  sach 
m  lawyer. 

Or  if  a  ttbanitioiia  popular  spirit  will  go  and 
ask  a  lawyer,  whether  the  oath  and  band  of 
allegiance  be  to  the  kingdom  and  crown  only,  and 
not  to  the  king,,as  was  Hugh  Spenser's  case,  and 
he  deliver  his  opinion  as  Hngh  Spenser  did ;  he 
will  be  in  Hagh  Spenser's  danger. 

So  as  the  privilege  of  giving  counsel  proveth 
not  all  opinions :  and  as  some  opinions  given  are 
traitorous ;  so  are  there  others  (^  a  much  inferior 
nature,  which  are  contemptuous.  And  among 
these  I  reckon  Mr.  Whitelocke's;  for  as  for  his 
loyalty  and  true  heart  to  the  king,  God  forbid  I 
should  doubt  it 

Therefore,  let  no  man  mistake  so  far,  as  to  con- 
ceive, that  any  lawful  and  due  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject for  asking  counsel  in  law  is  called  in  question 
when  points  of  disloyalty  or  of  contempt  are  re- 
strained. Nay,  we  see  it  is  the  grace  and  favour 
of  the  king  and  his  courts,  that  if  the  case  be  ten- 
der, and  a  wise  lawyer  in  modesty  and  discretion 
lefuseth  to  be  of  counsel,  for  you  have  lawyers 
sometimes  too  nice  as  well  as  too  bold,  they  are 
then  ruled  and  assigned  to  be  of  counsel.  For 
certainly  counsel  is  the  blind  man's  guide ;  and 
sorry  I  am  with  all  my  heart,  that  in  this  case  the 
blind  did  lead  the  blind. 

For  the  offence,  for  which  Mr.  Whitelocke  is 
charged,  I  hold  it  great,  and  to  have,  as  I  said  at 
£rst,  two  parts :  the  one  a  censure,  and,  as  much 
as  in  him  is,  a  circling,  nay,  a  clipping,  of  the 
king's  prerogative  in  general ;  the  oUier,  a  slander 
and  depravation  of  the  king's  power  and  honour 
in  this  commission. 

And  for  the  first  of  these,  I  consider  it  again  in 
three  degrees :  first,  that  he  presumed  to  censure 
the  king's  prerogative  at  all.  Secondly,  that  he 
runneth  into  the  generality  of  it  more  than  was 
pertinent  to  the  present  question.  And,  lastly, 
that  he  hath  erroneously,  and  falsely,  and  danger- 
ously given  opinion  in  derogation  of  it. 

First,  I  make  a  great  difference  between  the 
king's  grants  and  ordinary  commissions  of  justice, 
and  the  king's  high  commissions  of  regiment,  or 
mixed  with  causes  of  state. 

For  the  former,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  may 
be  freely  questioned  and  disputed,  and  any  defect 
in  matter  or  form  stood  upon,  though  the  king  be 
many  times  the  adverse  party : 

But  for  the  latter  sort,  they  are  rather  to  be 
dealt  with,  if  at  all,  by  a  modest,  and  humble 
intimation  or  remonstrance  to  bis  majesty  and  his 
council,  than  by  bravery  of  dispute  or  peremptory 
opposition. 

Of  this  kind  is  that  properly  to  be  understood, 
which  is  said  in  Bracton,  <«  De  chartis  et  factis 
legiis  non  debent  aut  possnnt  justitiarii  aut  private 
persons  disputare,  sed  tutius  est,  ut  expectetur 
sententia  regis." 
And  the  king's  courts  themselves  have  been 


exceeding  tender  and  sparing  in  it ;  so  that  there 
is  in  all  our  law  not  three  cases  of  it.  And  in  that 
very  case  of  24  Ed.  III.  ass.  pi.  s.  which  Mr. 
Whitelocke  vouched,  where,  as  it  was  a  commis- 
sion to  arrest  a  man,  and  to  carry  him  to  prison,  and 
to  seize  his  goods  without  any  form  of  justice  or 
examination  preceding;  and  that  the  judges  saw 
it  was  obtained  by  surreption :  yet  the  judges  said 
they  would  keep  it  by  them,  and  show  it  to  the 
king's  council. 

But  Mr.  Whitelocke  did  not  advise  his  client 
to  acquaint  the  king's  council  with  it,  but  pre- 
sumptuously giveth  opinion,  that  it  is  void.  Nay, 
not  so  much  as  a  clause  or  passage  of  modesty,  as 
that  he  submits  his  opinion  to  censure :  that  it  is 
too  great  a  matter  for  him  to  deal  in ;  or  this  is 
my  opinion,  which  b  nothing,  etc.  But  «<  illotis 
manibus,"  he  takes  it  into  his  hands,  and  pro- 
nounceth  of  it,  as  a  man  would  scarcely  do  of  a 
warrant  of  a  justice  of  peace,  and  spe^s  like  a 
dictator,  that  •«  this  is  law,"  and  » this  is  against 
law,"  etc.* 


ROBERT  EARL  OF  SOMERSET  TO  SIR  THOMAS 
OVERBURT.f    FROM  A  COPY  AMONG  LORD 
BACON'S     PAPERS   IN    THE   LAMBETH    LI- 
BRARY. 
Sir, 

I  have  considered  that  my  answer  to  you,  and 
what  I  have  otherwise  to  say,  will  exceed  the 
bounds  of  a  letter ;  and  now  having  not  much 
time  to  use  betwixt  my  waiting  on  the  king,  and 
the  removes  we  do  make  in  this  our  little  pro- 
gress, I  thought  fit  to  use  the  same  man  to  you, 
whom  I  have  heretofore  many  times  employed  in 
the  same  business.  He  has,  besides,  an  account 
and  a  better  description  of  me  to  give  you,  to 

*  Sir  H.  Wotton,  io  a  letter  of  bit  to  Sir  Edmund  Bacon, 
[Reliq.  WoWm^  p.  4S1,  edit.  Sd,]  written  abont  the  befinntnf 
of  June,  1013,  mentions,  that  Sir  Robert  Mansell  and  Mr. 
Whiteloclce  were,  on  the  Saturday  before,  called  to  a  very 
honourable  bearing  h»  the  queen'e  preeence^ihamber  at  White- 
hall, before  the  lordt  of  the  council,  with  intenrention  of  the 
Lord  Chief  JusHce  Coke,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Tanfleld,  and 
the  maater  of  the  rolls ;  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
Fleming,  being  kept  at  home  by  some  infirmity.  There  the 
attorney  and  solicitor  first  undertook  Mr.  Whitelocke, and  the 
recorder,  [Henry  Montagu,]  as  the  king's  seijeant,  Sir  Robert 
Bfansell,  charging  the  one  as  a  counsellor,  the  other  at  a  ques- 
tioner, in  matters  of  the  king's  prerogative  and  sovereignty 
upon  occasion  of  a  commission  intended  for  a  research  Into 
the  administration  of  the  admiralty.  "  Whitelocke  in  his  an- 
swer," adds  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  *<  spake  more  conAisedly 
than  was  expected  from  a  lawyer;  and  the  knight  more  tem- 
perately than  was  expected  from  a  soldier  ....  Whitelocke 
ended  his  speech  with  an  absolute  confession  of  his  own 
offence,  and  with  a  promise  of  employing  himself  hereafter  In 

defence  of  the  king's  prerogaUve In  this  they  generaUy 

agreed,  both  connseUors  and  Judges,  to  represent  the  hamJUa- 
tion  of  both  the  prisoners  to  the  king,  in  Ilea  d  innoceney, 
and  to  intercede  for  his  gracious  pardon :  which  was  done,  and 
accordingly  the  next  day  they  were  enlarged  upona  lubmleelon 
vnder  writing." 

f  He  was  eonmitted  to  the  Tower  on  the  tlet  of  April,  Mia, 
and  died  tiMie  of  poteon  on  the  Ifltb  of  September  foUowtn(. 
3u9 
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make  a  repetition  of  the  former  carriages  of  all 
this  business,  that  you  may  distinguish  that, 
which  he  did  by  knowledge  of  mine  and  direc- 
tion, and  betwixt  that  he  did  out  of  his  own  dis- 
cretion, without  my  warrant.  With  all  this  he 
has  to  renew  to  you  a  former  desire  of  mine,  which 
was  the  groundwork  of  this,  and  the  chief  errand 
of  his  coming  to  you,  wherein  I  desire  your 
answer  by  him.  I  would  not  employ  this  gentle- 
man to  you,  if  he  were,  as  you  conceit  of  him, 
your  unfriend,  or  an  ill  instrument  betwixt  us. 
So  owe  him  the  testimony  of  one,  that  has  spoken 
as  honestly,  and  given  more  praises  of  you,  than 
any  man  that  has  spoken  to  me. 

My  haste  at  this  time  makes  me  to  end  sooner 
than  I  expected :  but  the  subject  of  my  next  send- 
ing shall  be  to  answer  that  part  you  give  me  in 
your  love,  with  a  return  of  the  same  from 

Your  assured  loving  friend, 

R.   SOMCRSBT* 
Endorsed, 
Lord  Somerset's  first  letter. 


TO  THE  KING. 
It  mat  please  tour  most  xxoellbiit  BCajutt, 
We  have,  with  all  possible  oare  and  diligence, 
considered  Cotton's*  cause,  the  former  and  the 

*  The  case  of  this  fenUeman  will  render  the  detail  of  it 
necessary  for  the  Ulustration  of  this  letter;  and  the  eircum- 
slanees  of  l^  not  known  in  oar  UBtory,may  be  thoofht  to  de- 
serve the  reader's  attention.  He  was  a  native  of  the  West 
of  England,  and  a  recnsant,  against  whom  a  prodamation  was 
Issued  in  Jane,  1013,  charging  him  with  high  treason  against 
the  king  and  state,  for  having  puUiBhed  a  very  seandalous  and 
railing  book  against  his  majesty,  ander  the  title  of  BsIosaiV 
Jtsst  which  was  dropped  in  the  ^lery  at  Whitehall.  Just  at 
the  time  of  pablUhing  this  prodamation,  he  happened  to  cross 
the  Thames,  and  inquiring  of  the  watermen  what  news  1 
they,  not  knowing  him,  told  him  of  the  proclamation.  At 
landing,  he  muffled  himself  up  in  his  docLk,  to  avoid  being 
known ;  but  had  not  gone  many  paces,  when  one  Mr.  Maine, 
a  IHend  of  his,  meeting  and  discovering  him,  warned  him  of 
Ms  danger ;  and  being  asked  what  he  would  advise  him  to  do, 
recommended  it  to  him  to  surrender  himself;  which  he  did  to 
the  Bari  of  Southampton.  He  denied  himself  to  be  the  author 
of  the  libel :  but  his  study  being  searched,  among  his  papers 
were  found  many  parts  of  the  book,  together  with  relics  of 
those  persons  who  had  been  executed  for  the  gunpowder 
treason,  as  one  of  Sir  Everard  Digby's  fingers,  a  toe  of  Thomas 
Percy,  some  other  part  of  Oatesby  or  Rookewood,  anda  piece 
of  one  of  Peter  Lambert's  ribs.  He  was  kept  prisoner  in  the 
Ttower  till  March,  1618,  when  the  true  author  of  the  libel  was 
discovered  to  be  John  Williams,  Esq.,  a  barrister  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,  who  bad  been  expelled  the  House  of  Commons  on 
account  of  his  being  a  Papist.  The  discovery  was  owing  to  this 
accident :  a  pursuivant  in  want  of  money,  and  desirous  to  get 
some  by  his  employment,  waited  at  the  Spanish  ambassador's 
door,  to  see  if  he  could  light  upon  any  prey.  At  last  came  out 
Mr.  WUIiami,  unknown  to  the  pursuivant ;  but  carrying,  in 
his  conceit,  the  countenance  of  a  priest.  The  pursuivant,  tJiere- 
fore,  followed  him  to  his  Inn,  where  Wttlianis  having  mounted 
his  horse,  the  pursuivant  came  to  him,  and  told  him,  that  he 
must  speak  a  word  or  two  with  him.  **Marry,wlth  all  my  heart," 
ssM  WiOiawu ;  '*  what  is  your  pleasure  1"  Fott  mtut  Ufht,  an- 
swered the  pursuivant:  for  yMiore  a  frieH,  **A  priest!"  r^ed 
WUUamM ;  **  I  have  a  good  warrant  to  the  contrary,  for  I  have 
a  wife  and  childcen."  Being,  however,  obliged  to  dismount, 
the  pufsnivant  searched  him ;  and  in  his  pocket  was  fooad  a 


latter,  touching  the  book  and  the  letter  in  the  |^t 
apple,  and  have  advisedly  perused  and  wdghel 
all  the  examinations  and  collections  which  were 
formerly  taken;  wherein  we  might  attribute  a 
good  deal  of  worthy  industry  and  watehfiil 
inquiry  to  my  Lord  of  Canterbury.  We  thought 
fit  also  to  take  some  new  examinations ;  which 
was  the  cause  we  certified  no  sooner.  Upon  the 
whole  matter,  we  find  the  cause  of  his  imprison- 
ment just,  and  the  suspicions  and  presomptioBS 
many  and  great;  which  we  little  need  to  mention, 
because  your  majesty  did  relate  and  enforce  them 
to  us  in  better  perfection,  than  we  can  eiqpfess 

handle  of  papers  sealed  up;  which  the  porsoivant  going  to 
open,  Williams  made  some  resistance,  lonCendinf  they  w«k 
evidences  of  a  genUeman  whose  law  basinesses  he  transacted. 
The  porsuivant  inilating  upon  opening  the  papers,  among 
them  was  found  BaUmm^s  Ji$9,  with  new  annolntioos;  ef 
whkh,  upon  examination,  Wiaimmt  oonfeased  himnelf  tt»  be 
the  author.  He  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  3d  of  May,  16U; 
for  writing  that  and  another  book  entitled  Speetdmm  Rtfdt; 
in  bolti  of  which  he  had  presumed  to  prophesy,  that  the  ktag 
would  die  in  Ittl,  grounding  this  predictioa  on  tiie  ptegiinty 
of  Daniel,  where  the  prophet  speaks  of  tiau  amd  (taies,  ami 
half  a  tiMS.  He  forther  affirmed,  that  Antichrist  win  be  re- 
vealed when  sin  shall  be  at  the  highest,  and  then  the  «ad  to 
nigh:  that  such  is  oar  time :  sin  is  now  at  the  higbent;  sryw, 
that  the  land  is  the  abomination  of  desolation  mentioned  by 
Daniel,  and  the  habitation  of  deTlls,  and  the  antimark  of 
Christ's  chorch.  Williams's  defonee  was,  1.  That  what  fes 
had  written  was  not  with  any  malice  or  disloyalty  of  heart 
towards  the  king,  but  purely  from  affection,  and  tiy  way 
of  caution  and  admonition,  that  his  majesty  might  avoid  tin 
mlMdiiefc  likely  to  beIkU  hhn;  having  added  in  bis  book,  whea 
he  delivered  the  threats  of  Judgment  and  destruction,  wkmk 
Oodavertt  or  such  words.  S.  That  the  matter  rested  only  ta 
opinion  and  thoaglit,and  contained  no  overt  act ;  norehelUoa, 
treason,  or  other  mischief  following  it.  a.  That  be  bad  en- 
dosed  his  book  in  a  box  sealed  up,  and  secretly  conreyed  it  to 
the  king,  without  ever  publishing  it.  But  the  coart  was 
unanimously  of  opinion,  that  he  was  guilty  of  high  treasoa; 
and  that  the  words  contained  in  tlie  libel,  as  dted  abov«,  im- 
ported the  end  and  destruction  of  the  king  and  iiis  realm;  and 
that  antichristianism  and  lUse  religion  were  mslntalned  ia 
the  said  realm;  whieh  was  a  n>ottve  to  the  people  to  earn- 
mit  treasons,  to  ratoe  rebellions,  4tc^  and  that  the  wrlUnff  af 
the  book  was  a  publication.  lUparU  of  Homjf  JtsOe,  mrjoomt 
at  law,  paH  H.  p.  88.  In  consequence  of  this  Judgment  he  had 
a  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him,  which  was  exeeated 
over  against  Gbaring-cross  two  days  after.  M8.  letten  ef 
Mr.  Thomas  Lorkin  to  8ir  Thomas  Puckering,  But.,  dated  at 
London,  June  the  t4th  and  30th,  1613,  and  March  the  lOlh, 
1018^  and  May  the  4th  and  5th,  1610,  among  the  Barleian 
M8S.  vol.  7008.  At  his  death  he  adhered  to  his  proibssion  of 
the  Roman  Gathollc  religion,  and  died  with  great  resolatioa. 
He  prayed  for  the  king  and  prince ;  and  said,  that  he  was  sony 
for  having  written  so  saucily  and  irreverently ;  bat  pretended 
that  he  bad  an  inward  warrant  and  particular  illumination  to 
understand  certain  hard  passages  of  Daniel  and  the  Revets- 
tion,  which  made  him  adventure  so  for.  MS.  letter  of  John 
Chamberlain,  Esq.  to  Sir  Dudley  Oarleton,  dated  at  London, 
May  8, 1619. 

This  case  was  urged  against  the  otven  hithopo  at  their  trial 
in  King  James  H.'s  reign  by  Sir  WUliam  Williams,  then 
solicitor-general,  who  observed,  7Via2,  p.  76,  that  It  had  been 
made  use  of  by  Mr.  Solicitor-General  Finoh  on  the  uial  ef 
Col.  Sidney,  and  vras  the  great  **case  relied  upon,  and  that 
guided  and  governed  that  case ;"  thou^  there  is  nothing  of 
this,  that  appears  in  the  printed  trial  of  Sidney. 

It  is  but  Justice  to  the  memory  of  our  great  antiquary,  ffir 
Robert  Cotton,  BarL,  to  remark  here  a  mistake  of  Dr.  Thomsf 
Smith  in  his  lifo  of  Sir  Robert,  p.  96,  prefixed  to  hli  catalogne 
of  the  Cottonian  library,  where  he  has  confounded  the  ObOsb 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  note,  with  Sir  Robert  CM- 
ton,  and  erroneously  supposed,  that  the  suspicion  of  havtag 
written  the  libel  had  follen  upon  the  latter. 
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them*  Bot,  nererthelest,  the  proofs  seem  to  os 
to  amount  to  this,  that  it  was  possible  he  should 
be  the  man;  and  that  it  was  probable,  likewise, 
he  was  the  man :  but  no  conyictiDg  proofs,  that 
may  satisfy  a  jury  of  life  and  death,  or  that  may 
make  os  take  it  upon  oar  conscience,  or  to  think 
it  agreeable  to  your  majes^'s  honour,  which  next 
our  conscience  to  God,  is  the  dearest  thing  to  us 
on  earth,  to  bring  it  upon  the  stage :  which,  not- 
withstanding, we,  in  all  humbleness,  submit  to 
your  majesty^s  better  judgment.  For  his  liberty, 
and  the  manner  of  his  delivery,  he  having  so  many 
notes  of  a  dangerous  man,  we  leave  it  to  your 
princely  wisdom.  And  so,  commending  your 
majesty  to  God's  precious  custody,  we  rest 

Your    majesty's  most  humble  and  bounden 
servants.  Fa.  Bacon, 

H.  Montagu, 
H.  Yelvihton. 

93  Jan.  1613. 


TO  JOHN  MURRAY*  OF  THE  B£D-CHAMBER  TO 

THE  KINO.t 
Mr.  Murray, 

I  keep  the  same  measure  in  a  proportion  with 
my  master  and  with  my  friend ;  which  is,  that  I 
will  never  deceive  them  in  any  thing,  which  is  in 
my  power ;  and  when  my  power  faileth  my  will, 
I  am  sorry. 

Monday  is  the  day  appointed  for  performing 
his  majesty's  commandment.  Till  then  I  cannot 
toll  what  to  advise  you  farther,  except  it  should 
he  this,  that  in  case  the  judges  should  refuse  to 
take  order  in  it  themselves,  then  yon  must  think 
of  some  warrant  to  Mr.  Secretary,  who  is  your 
Mend,  and  constant  in  the  businesses,  that  he  see 
forthwith  his  majes^'s  commandment  executed, 
touching  the  double  lock;  and,  if  need  be,  repaif 
to  the  place,  and  see  by  view  the  manner  of  keep- 
ing the  seal ;  and  take  order,  that  there  be  no  stay 
for  working  of  the  seal  of  justioe,  nor  no  prejudice 
to  Killegrew's  farm,  nor  to  the  duty  of  money 
paid  to  the  chief  justice.  Whether  this  may  re- 
quire your  presence,  as  you  write,  that  yourself 
can  best  judge.  But  of  this  more,  when  we  have 
received  the  judges'  answer.  It  is  my  duty,  as 
much  as  in  roe  is,  to  procure  my  master  to  be 
obeyed.    I  ever  rest 

Your  friend  and  assured, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Jaauary  31,  1614. 

I  pray  deliver  the  enclosed  letter  to  his  majesty. 
7b  hi$  very  good  friend  Mr.  John  Murray,  of 
Mm  majesty^a  bed-^hatuber. 

*  He  WM  crMtod  Vtocoant  of  Annan  In  Scotland  in  Aofuat 
latS.  Jfegotiati9n»  •f  Skr  TkomoM  Am,  t»  hka  mhtM^  U  the 
Oummm  PmUy  p.  93.  In  April,  lOM,  the  Lord  Annan  wa* 
eraatod  Bari  of  Annandalo  in  SeoUand.    IMd.  p.  SSS. 

f  Tbia  and  tbe  following  lettera,  «re  printed  ftom  Harl. 
lf8S.vol.«»6 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

Mr.  Murray, 

My  lord  chancellor,  yesterday  in  my  piesenoe, 
had  before  him  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas« 
and  hath  performed  his  majesty's  royal  command 
in  a  very  worthy  fkahion,  such  as  was  fit  for  our 
master's  greatness;  and  because  the  king  may 
know  it,  I  send  you  the  enclosed.  This  seemeth  to 
have  wrought  the  effect  desired ;  for  presently  I  sent 
for  Sir  Richard  Cox,*  and  willed  him  to  present 
himself  to  my  Lord  Hobart,  and  sigrnify  his  readi- 
ness to  attend.  He  came  back  to  me,  and  told 
me,  all  things  went  on.  I  know  not  what  after- 
wards may  be;  but  I  think  this  long  chase  is  at 
an  end.    I  ever  rest 

Yours  assured, 

Fr.  Baoov. 

Janiary  SS,  1614. 


TO  MR.  BfURRAT. 

Mr.  Murray, 

I  pray  deliver  the  enclosed  to  his  majesty,  aad 
have  care  of  the  letter  afterwards.  I  have  written 
also  to  his  majesty  about  your  referenoe  to  this 
purpose,  that  if  you  can  get  power  over  the  whole 
title,  it  may  be  safe  for  his  majesty  to  assent,  that 
you  may  try  the  right  upon  the  deed.  This  is  the 
farthest  I  can  gow    I  ever  rest 

Yours  assiired, 

Fr.  Bacon.     >• 

Pebmary  «,  1014. 


TO  THE  KING. 

May  it  plbasr  your  most  rxoilliht  Muksty, 

I  send  your  majesty  enclosed,  a  copy  of  our  last 

examination  of  Peacham,t  taken  the  10th  of  this 

•  He  was  one  of  the  maatera  of  the  green  cloth,  and  bad 
bad  a  quarrel  at  eourt  daring  the  Cbristmaa  boly-days  of  tbe 
year  1014,  with  Sir  Tbomaa  Eraklne ;  which  quarrel  was  made 
op  by  tbe  lords  of  tbe  marsbal'a  court.  Sir  Richard  being  obliged 
to  put  up  with  very  foul  words.  MS.  letter  of  Mr.  Obamberlala 
to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  January  19, 1614-^. 

t  Edmund  Peaeham,  a  minister  in  Somersetshire.  [MS.  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  dated  January  5, 1014-5.]  I  find  one 
of  both  bis  names,  who  waa  instituted  into  the  vicarage  of 
Ridge,  in  Hertfordshire,  July  88, 1581,  and  resigned  it  in  1997. 
[Newcourt,  Aeportfr,  vol.  i.  p.  804.]  Mr.  Peaeham  was  cooi- 
mlttedtotbe  Tower  for  inserting  several  treasonable  passages 
in  a  sermon  ii«e«r  freUkUy  nor,  as  Mr.  Justice  Coke  remarica 
tn  bis  Refotu  daring  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.,  p.  1S5,  ev^r 
intended  to  be  prtMeked.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  In  a  letter  of  tbe  fMi 
of  Febniaryi  1014-5,  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  mentions  Mr. 
Peactaam'a  havfaig  been  **  stretched  ahready,  though  he  be  an 
old  man,  and,  they  say,  much  above  threescore :  but  dwy 
could  wring  nothing  out  of  him  more  than  they  bad  at  first  In 
Ms  papers.  Tet  tbe  king  is  extremely  Incensed  against  Urn, 
and  wUI  have  him  prosecuted  to  the  utsaost.**  In  another 
letter,  dated  Febraary  «S,  we  are  informed,  that  the  king, 
since  bis  coming  to  Londctn  on  the  ISth,  had  had  <*  the  opinion 
loftbejudfaaaeveraUyinPewdnm'Beasei  andklsaaid^ttnt 
moat  of  them  ooncor  to  find  H  treason :  yet  my  Lord  GUaf 
I  Juattoe  [Coke]  is  for  the  contrary ;  and  if  iht  Lord  Hob*rt,thu 
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pnetent;  wh^eby  your  majesty  may  peiceiTey 
that  this  miscreant  wretch  goeth  back  from  all, 
and  denietfa  his  hand  and  aU.  No  doubt,  being 
fully  of  belief,  that  he  should  go  presently  down 
to  his  trial,  he  meant  now  to  repeat  his  part,  which 
he  purposed  to  play  in  the  country,  which  was  to 
deny  all.  But  your  majesty  in  your  wisdom  per- 
ceiyeth,  that  this  denial  of  his  hand,  being  not 
possible  to  be  counterfeited,  and  to  be  sworn  by 
Adams,  and  so  oft  by  himself  formerly  confessed 
and  admitted,  could  not  mend  his  case  before  any 
jury  in  the  world,  but  rather  aggravateth  it  by  his' 
notorious  impudency  and  falsehood,  and  will  make 
him  more  odious.  He  never  deceived  me;  for 
when  others  had  hopes  of  discovery,  and  thought 
time  well  spent  that  way,  I  told  your  majesty 
**pereuntibus  mille  figure;"  and  that  he  now  did 
but  turn  himself  into  divers  shapes,  to  save  or 
delay  his  punishment.  And,  therefore,  submitting 
myself  to  your  majesty*s  high  wisdom,  I  think 
myself  bound  in  conscience  to  put  your  majesty 
in  remembrance,  whether  Sir  John  Sydenham* 
shall  be  detained  upon  this  man*s  impeaching,  in 
whom  there  is  no  truth.  Notwithstanding,  that 
farther  inquiry  be  made  of  this  other  Peacham, 
and  that  information  and  light  be  taken  from  Mr. 
Pouletf  and  his  servants,  I  hold  it,  as  things  are, 
necessary. 
God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty*s  most  humble 

and  devoted  subject  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
March  IS,  1614. 

tMm  the  western  circuit,  can  be  drawn  to  Jump  with  his  coI> 
league,  the  chlefbaron,  [Tanfield,]  it  is  thought  he  shall  be  sent 
down  to  be  tried,  and  trussed  up  in  Somersetshire.'*  In  a 
letter  of  the  3d  of  March,  1614-^  Mr.  Chamberlain  writes, 
<*Peacham*B  trial  at  the  western  assizes  Is  put  off,  and  his 
Journey  stayed,  though  Bfar  Randall  Crew,  the  king's  seijeant, 
and  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  the  solicitor,  were  ready  to  go  to 
horse  to  have  waited  on  him  there."  **  Peacham,  the  minister, 
mdda  ke  in  aletUrcftke  UtkofJuly^  1015,  that  hath  been  this 
twelvemonth  in  the  Tower,  is  sent  down  to  be  tried  for 
treason  in  Somersetshire  before  the  Lord  t^ief  Baron,  and 
Sir  Henry  Montagu,  the  recorder.  The  Lord  Hobart  gave 
over  that  circuit  the  last  assizes.  Sir  Randall  Crew  and  Sir 
Henry  Yelverton,  the  king's  serJeant  and  solicitor,  are  sent 
down  to  prosecute  the  trial."  The  event  of  this  trial,  which 
was  on  the  7th  of  August,  appears  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
letter  of  the  14th  of  that  month,  wherein  it  is  said,  that  *'  seven 
knights  were  taken  from  the  bench,  and  appointed  to  be  of  the 
Jury.  He  defended  himself  very  simply,  but  obstinately  and 
doggedly  enough.  Buthis  offence  was  so  foul  and  scandalous, 
that  he  was  condemned  of  high  treason ;  yet  not  hitherto 
eieculed,  nor  perhaps  shall  be,  if  he  have  the  grace  to  submit 
himself,  and  show  some  remorse.'*  He  died,  as  appears  from 
another  letter  of  the  S7th  of  March,  1616,  in  the  Jail  at  Taunton, 
where  he  was  said  to  have  "left  behind  a  most  wicked  and 
desperate  writing,  worse  than  that  he  was  convicted  for." 
V  *  He  had  been  confronted  about  the  end  of  February,  or  be- 
ginning of  March,  1614-^,  with  Mr.  Peacham,  about  cerUin 
speeches,  which  bad  formerly  passed  between  them.  MS. 
letter  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Sir  Dudley  Garleton,  tmm  Lon- 
don, March  %  1614-6. 

f  John  Ponlet,  Esq. ;  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of 
Bomeraet,  hi  the  parliament  whkh  met  April  6, 1614.  He 
waa  created  Lord  Poolct  of  Benton  St.  Geoife,  June  83, 


SUPPLEMENT  OF  TWO  PASSAGES  OBIITTEI> 
IN  THE  EDITION  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACONS 
SPEECH  IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH,  AGAINST 
OWEN  *  AS  PRINTED  IN  HIS  WORKS. 
Jfier  the  words  lit  u  bottomku"]  in  the  paragrapk 
beginning  [for  the  treason  itsef^  which  it  the 
second  point,  etc,,']  add 

[I  said  in  the  begrinning,  that  this  treason,  in 
the  nature  of  it,  was  old.  It  is  not  of  the  treasons, 
whereof  it  may  be^said,  ««from  the  beginning  it 
was  not  so.*'  Yon  are  indicted,  Owen,  not  upon 
any  statute  made  against  the  pope's  supremacy, 
or  other  matters,  that  have  reference  to  religion;, 
but  merely  upon  that  law,  which  was  bom  with 
the  kingdom,  and  was  law  even  in  snperstitioas 
times,  when  the  pope  was  received.  The  com- 
passing and  imagining  of  the  king's  death  was 
treason.  The  statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  UL, 
which  was  but  declaratory,  begins  with  thw 
article,  as  the  capital  of  capitals  in  ti^ason,  and 
of  all  others  the  most  odious  and  the  most  peril- 
ous.]    And  so  the  civil  law,  etc. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  after  the  words, 
[«<  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  the  PapisU,"]  add 

[As  for  subjects,  I  see  not,  or  ever  could  dis- 
cern, but  that  by  infallible  consequence,  it  is  the 
case  of  all  subjects  and  people,  as  well  as  of 
kings ;  for  it  is  all  one  reason,  that  a  bishop,  upon 
an  excommunication  of  a  private  man,  may  give 
his  lands  and  goods  in  spoil,  or  cause  him  to  be 
slaughtered,  as  for  the  pope  to  do  it  towards  a 
king;  and  for  a  bishop  to  absolve  the  son  from 
duty  to  the  father,  as  for  the  pope  to  absolve  die 
subject  from  his  dlegiance  to  his  king.  And  tills 
is  not  my  inference,  but  the  very  afltanative  of 
Pope  Urban  the  Second,  who  in  a  brief  to  God- 
frey, Bishop  of  Luca,  hath  these  very  words, 
which  Cardinal  Baronius  reciteth  in  his  Annals^ 
torn.  xi.  p.  802.  «*  Non  illos  homicidas  arbitra* 
mur,  qui  adversus  excommunicatos  zelo  catho- 
licsB  matris  ardentes  eorum  qnoslibet  trucidare 
contigerit,"  speaking  generally  of  all  excommu- 
nications.] 


TO  THE  KING.t 

It  hay  pliasb  your  excellbnt  Majesty, 

I  received  this  very  day,  in  the  forenoon,  your 
majesty's  several  directions  touching  your  cause 

*  He  waa  of  the  fomily  of  that  name  at  Godatow,  ht 
Oxfordehire.  {Camdeni  Jtunalu  Regis  JacoH  L  p.  9.]  He 
was  a  younf  man,  who  had  been  in  Spain ;  and  was  con- 
demned at  the  King's  Bench,  on  Wednesday,  May  17, 1615, 
**  for  divers  roost  vile  and  traitorous  speeches  confessed  and 
subscribed  with  his  own  hand ;  as,  among  others,  that  it  was 
as  lawfhl  for  any  man  to  kill  a  king  excommunicated,  as  ibr 
tlie  hangman  to  execute  a  condemned  person.  He  could  say 
little  for  hbnself,  or  in  maintenance  of  his  desperate posttkms. 
but  only  that  he  meant  it  not  by  the  king,  and  be  holds  Mm 
not  axcomrounieated.*'  MS.  letter  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Sir 
Dudley  Garleton,  fW>m  London,  May  SO,  1616. 

f  Had.  MSB.  Vol.  6966. 
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piOMeated  by  my  Lord  Hoosdon*  as  yoar  fann^. 
YoQT  first  direction  was  by  Sir  Christopher  Par- 
kins, that  the  day  appointed  for  the  judicial  sen- 
tence should  hold :  and,  if  my  lord  chief  justice, 
upon  my  repair  to  him,  should  let  me  know,  that 
he  could  not  be  present,  then  my  lord  chancellor 
lAiould  proceed,  calling  to  him  my  Lord  Hobart, 
except  he  should  be  excepted  to ;  and  then  some 
other  judge  by  consent.  For  the  latter  part  of 
this  your  direction,  I  suppose,  there  would  haye 
been  no  difficulty  in  admitting  my  Lord  Hobart; 
for  after  he  had  assisted  at  so  many  hearings,  it 
would  have  been  too  late  to  except  to  him.  But 
then  your  majesty^s  second  and  later  direction, 
which  was  delivMed  unto  me  from  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  as  by  word  of  mouth,  but  so  as  he  had 
set  down  a  remembrance  thereof  in  writing  fireshly 
after  the  signification  of  his  pleasure,  was  to  this 
effect,  that  before  any  proceeding  in  the  chancery, 
there  should  be  a  conference  had  between  my 
lord  chancellor,  my  lord  chief  justice,  and  myself, 
how  your  majesty's  interest  might  be  secured. 
This  later  direction  I  acquainted  my  lord  chan- 
eellor  with;  and  finding  an  impossibility,  that 
this  conference  should  be  had  before  to-moRow, 
my  lord  thought  good,  that  the  day  be  put  oyer, 
taking  no  occasion  thereof  other  than  this,  that 
in  a  cause  of  so  great  weight  it  was  fit  for  him  to 
confer  with  his  assistants,  before  he  gave  any 
decree  or  final  order.  Alter  such  a  time  as  I  haye 
conferred  with  my  lords,  according  to  your 
commandment,  I  will  giye  your  majesty  account 
with  speed  of  the  conclusion  of  that  confer- 
ence. 

Farther,  I  think  fit  to  let  your  majesty  know, 
that  in  my  opinion  I  hold  it  a  fit  time  to  proceed 
in  the  business  of  the  «« Rege  inconsulto,^  which 
is  appointed  for  Monday.  I  did  think  these 
greater  causes  would  haye  come  to  period  or 
pause  sooner :  but  now  they  are  in  the  height,  and 
to  haye  so  great  a  matter  as  this  of  the  «*Rege 
inconsulto**  handled,  when  men  do  "  aliud  agere," 
I  think  it  no  proper  time.  Besides,  your  majesty 
in  your  great  wisdom  knoweth,  that  this  business 
of  Mr.  Murray's  is  somewhat  against  the  stream 
of  the  judge's  inclination:  and  it  is  no  part  of  a 
skilfal  mariner  to  sail  on  against  a  tide,  when 
the  tide  is  at  strongest.  If  your  majesty  be 
pleased  to  write  to  my  Lord  Coke,  that  you 
would  haye  the  business  of  the  "Rege  incon- 
sulto"  receiye  a  hearing,  when  he  should  be 
"  animo  sedato  et  libero,"  and  not  in  the  midst  of 
his  assiduous  and  incessant  cares  and  industries 
in  other  practices,  I  think  your  majesty  shall  do 
your  seryice  right.  Howsoeyer,  I  will  be  proyided 
against  the  day. 

Thus  praying  God  for  your  happy  preeenrv 


tion,   whereof  God  giyeth  you  so  many  great 
pledges^ 
I  rest  your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  deyoted  subject  and  serrant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

November  17, 1615. 


InnofXiHona  introduced  into  Hit  laws  and  goverfir 
ment,^ 


1.  The    ecclesiastical 
commission. 


3.  Against  the  proyin- 
cial  councils. 


3.  Against  the  Star 
Chamber,  for  leyying 
damages. 


•  John  Ou«7, 
|(S17. 
Vol.  II.--66 


Buon  of  HQMdoo.     He  4M  ia  AprU, 


4.  Against  the  admi- 
ralty. 


In  this  he  preyailed, 
and  the  commission  was 
pared,  and  namely  the 
point  of  alimony  left 
out,  whereby  wiyes  are 
left  wholly  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  their  husbands. 
This  point,  and  some 
others,  may  require  a 
reyiew,  and  is  fit  to  be 
restored  to  the  commis- 
sion. 

In  this  he  preyaUeth 
in  such  sort,  as  thepre- 
cecents  are  continually 
suitors  for  the  enlarge^ 
mentof  the  instructions, 
sometimes  in  one  point, 
sometimes  in  another; 
and  the  jurisdictions 
grow  into  contempt, 
and  more  would,  if  the 
lord  chancellor  did  not 
strengthen  them  by  in- 
junctbns,  where  they 
exceed  not  their  instruc- 
tions. 

In  this  he  was  oyer- 
ruled  by  the  sentence 
of  the  court ;  but  he  bent 
all  his  strength  and  wits 
to  haye  preyailed ;  and 
so  did  the  other  judges 
by  long  and  laborious 
arguments :  and  if  they 
had  preyailed,  the  au- 
thority of  the  court  had 
been  oyerthrown.  But 
the  plurality  of  the 
court  toook  more  re- 
gard to  their  own  pre- 
cedents, than  to  the 
judges'  opinion. 

In  thb  he  preyaileth, 
for  prohibitions  fly  con- 
tinually ;  and  many 
times  are  cause  cf  long 


•  Thli  p«per  wat  tTMenliy  deilCBed  agaiatt  the  Lord  CUcf 
JoetkeOoke. 
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5.  Agsinst  the  court  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter prohibitions  go; 
and  the  like  may  do 
to  the  court  of  wards 
and  exchequer. 

€•  Against  the  court  of 
requests. 

7.  Against  the  chancery 
for  decrees  after  judg- 
ment. 


8.  Prmnunire  for  suits 
in  the  chancery. 


^.  Disputed  in  the  com- 
mon pleas,  whether 
that  court  may  grant 
a  prohibition  to  stay 
suits  in  the  chancery^ 
and  time  giren  to 
search  for  precedents. 

10.  Against  the  new 
boroughs  in  Ireland. 


11.  Against  the  writs 
«<Dom.  Rege  incon- 
sulto." 


19.   Against  contribu- 
tion, that  it  was  not 


suits,  to  aknB  diseontettt 
of  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  the  king's  di^o- 
nour  and  trouble  by 
their  remonstrances. 

This  is  new,  and 
would  be  forthwith  re- 
strained, and  the  others 
settled. 


In  this  he  prvvaileth ; 
and  this  but  lately 
brought  in  question. 

In  this  his  majesty 
hath  made  an  establish- 
ment :  and  he  hath  not 
preyailed,  but  made  a 
great  noise  and  trouble. 

This  his  majesty  hath 
also  established,  being 
a  strange  attempt  to 
make  the  chancellor  sit 
under  a  hatchet,  instead 
of  the  king's  arms. 

This  was  but  a  brare- 
ry,  and  dieth  of  itself, 
especially  the  authority 
of  the  chancery  by  his 
majesty's  late  proceed- 
ings being  so  well  es- 
tablished. 

This  in  good  time  was 
orerruled  by  the  Toice 
of  eight  judges  of  ten, 
after  they  had  hesffd 
your  attorney.  And  had 
it  prevailed,  it  had  oyer- 
thrown  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  which  would 
have  been  imputed  to  a 
fear  in  this  state  to  hare 
proceeded ;  and  so  his 
majesty's  authority  and 
reputation  lost  in  that 
kingdom. 

This  is  yet  "  sub  ju- 
dice :"  but  if  it  should 
prerail,  it  maketh  the 
judges  absolute  over 
ihe  patents  of  the  king, 
be  they  of  power  and 
profit,  contrary  to  the 
ancient  and  erer  con- 
tinued law  of  the  crown, 
which  doth  call  those 
causes  before  the  king 
himself,  as  he  is  repre- 
sented in  chancery. 

In  this  he  preTsiled, 
and  gave  opinion,  that 


law  neither  to  lery  it, 
nor  to  moTd  for  it. 


IS.  Peaeham's  case. 


14.  Owen's  ease. 


15.  The  Talue  of  bene- 
fices not  to  be  ac- 
cording to  the  tax 
in  ^e  king's  book  of 
taxes. 


16.  Suits  for  legacies 
ought  to  be  in  their 
proper  dioceses,  and 
not  in  the  preroga- 
tire  court;  dthough 
the  win  be  prored 
in  the  prerogatiTe 
court    upon    ««bona 


tiie  king  by  his  j 
seal  could  not  so  i 
as  moTO  any  his  snh- 
jects  for  benerolenee. 
But  tills  he  retraelsd 
after  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber; but  it  marred  the 
benerolencain  the  bmsb 
time. 

In  this,  for  as  mueh 
as  in  him  was,  and  in 
the  court  of  king's 
bench,  he  preraikd, 
though  it  was  holpsn 
by  the  good  serfke  of 
othOTB.  But  the  opinion 
whkh  he  h^,  smouit- 
ed  in  effect  to  diis,  that 
no  word  of  scandal  or 
defimiation,  importnig 
that  the  king  was  utter- 
ly unable  or  uawerthy 
to  goTem,  were  treason, 
except  they  dtsabM 
his  title,  etc. 

In  this  we  preTaiM 
with  him  to  giro  opi- 
nion it  was  treason :  hot 
tiien  it  was upona  con- 
ceit of  his  own,  tiiat 
was  no  lees  dangerous, 
than  if  he  had  gi^n 
his  opinion  against  the 
king:  for  he  proclaim- 
ed the  king  excommu- 
nicated in  respect  of 
the  anniversaiy  bulls 
of  ««Ccena  Domini," 
which  was  to  expoee 
his  person  to  the  fury 
of  any  jesuited  con- 
spirator. 

By  this  the  intent  of 
the  statute  of  21  Henry 
ym.,  is  frustrated ;  for 
there  b  no  benefice  of 
so  small  an  improved 
value  as  S/.  by  that 
kind  of  rating.  For 
this  the  judges  may  be 
assembled  in  the  ex- 
chequer for  a  confer- 
ence. 

The  practice  halh 
gone  against  this,  and 
it  is  fit,  the  suit  be 
where  the  probate  is. 
And  this  serred  but  to 
put  a  pique  between  the 
archbishops'  courts  and 
the  bishops'courls.  Tins 
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ootabilia^'  inseyeral 
^Uooeses,  oommen- 
4aiiiSt  etc. 


may  be  again  propoon- 
ed  upon  a  conferenoe 
of  the  judges. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  6£0R6£ 
VILLIERS. 

T\)ueJUng  the  examination  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
upon  tome  information  of  Sir  John  Digbt/,* 

I  EECEivBD  your  letter  yesterday  towards  the 
evening,  being  the  8th  of  this  present,  together 
with  the  interrogatory  included,  which  his  ma- 
jesty hath  framed,  not  only  with  a  great  deal  of. 
judgment  what  to  interrogate,  but  in  a  wise  and 
apt  order;  for  I  do  find  that  the  degrees  of  ques- 
tions ate  of  great  efficacy  in  examination.  I  re- 
eeited  also  notice  and  direction  by  your  letter, 
that  Sir  Robert  Cotton  was  first  thoroughly  to  be 
examined;  which  indeed  was  a  ^ing  most  ne- 
cessary to  begin  with ;  and  that  for  that  pur- 
pose Sir  John  Digby  was  to  inform  my  lord 
chancellor  of  such  points,  as  he  conceired  to  be 
material ;  and  that  I  likewise  should  take  a  full 
account  for  my  lord  chief  justice  of  all  Sir  Robert 
Cotton's  precedent  examinations.  It  was  my  part 
then  to  take  care,  that  that,  which  his  majesty 
had  so  well  directed  and  expressed,  should  be 
accordingly  performed  without  loss  of  time.  For 
which  purpose,  having  soon  after  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  received  a  letter  from  my  lord  chancel- 
lor, that  he  appointed  Sir  John  Digby  to  be  with 
him  at  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  this 
day,  and  required  my  presence,  I  spent  the  mean 
time,  being  this  forenoon,  in  receiving  the  prece- 
dent examinations  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  from  my 
lord  chief  justice,  and  perusing  of  them ;  tmd 
accordingly  attended  my  lord  chancellor  at  the 
hour  appointed,  where  I  found  Sir  John  Digby. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  the  endeavour  of  my 
lord  chancellor  and  myself  to  take  such  light 
from  Sir  John  Digby,  as  might  evidence  first  the 
•examination  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton;  and  then  to 
the  many  examinations  of  Somerset;  wherein  we 
found  Sir  John  Digby  ready  and  willing  to  dis- 
cover unto  us  what  he  knew ;  and  he  had  also,  by 
the  lord  chancellor's  direction,  prepared  some 
heads  of  examination  in  writing  for  Sir  Robert 
Cotton ;  of  all  which  use  shall  be  made  for  his 

♦  Seeretary  WInwood,  in  a  private  letter  to  Sir  Thomai 
Cdmondes,  printed  in  the  Histcrieal  FUw  of  (A«  J^egotiationg 
hnween  the  Courts  of  England^  Fmtcoy  and  Bru$s«Ui  p.  303, 
mentions,  that  there  was  great  expectation,  that  Sir  John 
I>)f^yiitt>l  tl^n  returned  fh>m  Spain,  where  he  had  been  am- 
bassador, could  charge  the  Earl  of  Somerset  with  $ome  trtmoont 
and  plots  with  Spain,  **  To  the  king,**  adds  Sir  Ralph,  *'  «•  yet 
4ie  hath  used  no  other  language,  but  that,  having  served  In  a 
place  of  honour,  it  would  111  become  him  to  be  an  accuser. 
Legally  or  criminally  he  can  say  nothing :  yet  this  he  says 
and  hath  written,  that  all  his  private  despatches,  wherein  he 
most  discovered  the  practices  of  Spain,  and  their  Intelligences, 
were  presently  sent  into  Spain ;  which  could  not  be  bat  by 
the  treachery  of  Somerset.*' 


majesty's  service,  as  is  fit.  Howbeit,  for  so  muoh 
as  did  concern  the  practice  of  conveying  lh» 
prince  into  Spain,  or  the  Spanish  pensions,  he 
was  scMoewhat  reserved  upon  this  ground,  that 
they  were  things  his  msjesty  knew,  and  things, 
which  by  some  former  commandment  from  his 
majesty  he  was  restrained  to  keep  in  silence,  and 
that  he  conceived  they  could  be  no  ways  applied 
to  Somerset  Wherefore  it  was  not  fit  to  press 
him  beyond  that,  which  he  conceived  to  be  his 
warrant,  before  we  had  known  his  majesty's 
farther  pleasure ;  which  I  pray  you  return  unto 
us  with  all  convenient  speed.  I  for  my  part  am 
in  no  appetite  for  secrets ;  but,  nevertheless,  see- 
ing his  majesty's  great  trust  towards  me,  wherein  I 
shall  never  deceive  him;  and  that  I  find  the 
chancellor  of  the  same  opinion,  I  do  think  it  were 
good  my  lord  chancellor  chiefly  and  myself  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  persons  and  the  parti- 
culars ;  not  only  because  it  may  import  his  ma- 
jesty's service  otherwise,  but  also  because  to  my 
understanding,  for  therein  I  do  not  much  rely 
upon  Sir  John  Digby 's  judgment,  it  may  have  a 
great  connection  with  the  examination  of  Somer- 
set, considering  his  mercenary  nature,  his  great 
undertaking  for  Spain  in  the  match,  and  his 
favour  with  his  majesty ;  and  therefore  the  circum- 
stances of  other  pensions  given  cannot  but  tend 
to  discover  whether  he  were  pensioner  or  no. 

But  herein  ]y>  time  is  lost ;  for  my  lord  chan- 
cellor, who  is  willing,  even  beyond  his  strength, 
to  lose  no  moment  for  his  majesty's  service,  hath 
appointed  me  to  attend  him  Thursday  morning  for 
the  examination  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  leaving  to- 
morrow for  council-business  to  my  lord,  and  to 
me  for  considering  of  fit  articles  for  Sir  Robert 
Cotton. 

lOAprO^lOlO. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  JUDGES. 

Mt  Lord, 

It  is  the  king's  express  pleasure,  that  because 
his  majesty's  time  would  not  serve  to  have  con- 
ference with  your  lordship  and  his  judges  touch- 
ing his  cause  of  commendams  at  his  last  being  in 
town,  in  regard  of  his  majesty's  other  most 
weighty  occasions;  and  for  that  his  majesty 
holdeth  it  necessary,  upon  tiie  report,  which  my 
Lord  of  Winchester,  who  was  present  at  the  last 
argument  by  his  majesty's  royal  commandment, 
made  to  his  majesty,  that  his  majesty  be  first  con- 
sulted with,  ere  there  be  any  further  proceeding 
by  argrument  by  any  of  the  judges  or  otherwise : 
Therefore,  that  the  day  appointed  for  the  fartiier 
proceeding  by  argument  of  the  judges  in  that  case 
be  put  off  till  his  majesty's  fartiier  pleasure  be 
known  upon  consulting  him;  and  to  that  end, 
diat  your  lordship  forthwith  signify  his  command- 
ment to  tiie  rest  of  tiie  judges;  whereof  your 
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lordship  may  not  fail.    And  so  I  leaTe  your  lord- 
ship to  God's  goodness. 

Yonr  loTing  Mend  to  command, 

Fb.  Bacon. 
Tkis  Thonday,  at  aftemoon, 
the  SMi  of  April,  1616. 


QUESTIONS  LEGAL  FOR  THE  JUDGES  [IN  THE 
CASE  OF  THE  EARL  AND  COUNTESS  OF 
SOMERSET.^] 

Whether  the  axe  is  to  be  carried  before  the  pri- 
soner, being  in  the  case  of  felony  ! 

Whether,  if  the  lady  make  any  digression  to 
clear  his  lordship,  she  is  not  by  ^e  lord  steward 
to  be  interrupted  and  silenced  t 

Whether,  if  my  Lord  of  Somerset  should  break 
forth  into  any  speech  of  taxing  the  king,  he  be 
not  presently  by  the  lord  steward  to  be  inter- 
rupted and  sUenced ;  and,  if  he  persist,  he  be  not 
to  be  told,  that  if  he  take  that  course,  he  is  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  eyidence  to  be  given  in  his  ab- 
sence! And  whether  that  may  be;  and  what 
else  to  be  done  1 

Whether,  if  there  should  be  twelre  rotes  to  con- 
demn, and  twelye  or  thirteen  to  acquit,  it  be  not 
a  verdict  for  the  king! 


QUESTIONS  OF  CONVENIENCE,  WHEREUPON 
HIS  MAJESTY  BfAY  CONFER  WITH  SOME  OF 
HIS  COUNCIL. 

Whether,  if  Somerset  confess  at  any  time  be- 
fore his  trial,  his  majesty  shall  stay  trial  in  respect 
of  farther  examination  concerning  practice  of  trea- 
son, as  the  death  of  the  late  prince,  the  conveying 
into  Spain  of  the  now  prince,  or  the  like ;  for  till 
he  confess  the  less  crime,  there  is  [no]  likelihood 
of  confessing  the  greater  ! 

Whether,  if  the  trial  upon  that  reason  shall  be 
put  off,  it  shall  be  discharged  privately  by  dis- 
solving the  commission,  or  discharging  the  sum- 
mons !  Or,  whether  it  shall  not  bo  done  in  open 
court,  the  peers  being  met,  and  the  solemnity  and 
celebrity  preserved ;  and  that  with  some  declara- 
tion of  the  cause  of  putting  off  the  farther  pro- 
ceeding! 

Whether  the  days  of  her  trial  and  his  shall  bo 
immediate,  as  it  is  now  appointed ;  or  a  day  be- 
tween, to  see  if,  after  condemnation,  the  lady 
will  confess  of  this  lord  ;  which  done,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  he  will  confess  of  himself! 

Whether  his  trial  shall  not  be  set  first,  and  hers 
after,  because  then  any  conceit,  which  may  be 
wrought  by  her  clearing  of  him,  may  be  prevented ; 

*  See  aate,  page  Stl. 


and  it  may  be  he  will  be  in  the  better  temper, 
hoping  of  his  own  clearing,  and  of  her  respiting! 
What  shall  be  the  days ;  for  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day can  hardly  hold  in  respect  of  the  summons ; 
and  it  may  be  as  well  Friday  and  Saturday,  or 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  as  London  makes  it 
already! 


A  PARTICULAR  REMEMBRANCE  FOR  BIB 
MAJESTY. 

It  were  good,  that  after  he  is  come  into  ths 
Hall,  so  that  he  may  perceive  he  must  go  to  trial, 
and  shall  be  retired  into  the  place  appointed,  till 
the  court  call  for  him,  then  the  lieutenant  should 
tell  him  roundly,  that  if  in  his  speeches  he  diall 
tax  the  king,*  that  the  justice  of  England  is,  that 
he  shall  be  taken  away,  and  the  evidence  shall  go 
on  without  him ;  and  then  all  the  people  wiU  cry 
«« away  with  him  ;*'  and  then  it  shall  not  be  io 
the  king's  will  to  save  his  life,  the  people  will  be 
so  set  on  fire. 

Eiidone4, 
Mtmorial  touching  the  eoune  to  be  had  in  my 

Lord  of  Somersefs  arraignmeni. 


THE  HEADS  OF  THE  CHARGE  AGAINST  ROBERT^ 

EARL  OF  SOMERSET. 
Apostyle  of  the 


king. 
Ye  will  doe  weU 
to  remember  lyke» 
ivaye$  in  your 
praBambUj  that  in-- 
signe^  that  the  on- 
ly zeal  to  justice 
maketh  me  take 
this  course,  I  have 
eommandit     you 


First  it  is  meant,  that  So- 
merset shall  not  be  charged 
with  any  thing  by  way  of  ag- 
gravation, otherwise  than  as 
conduceth  to  the  proof  of  the 
impoisonment. 

For  the  proofs  themselves, 
they  are  distributed  into  four : 


*  The  king's  apprehension  of  being  taxed  hj  the  Eari  of 
Somerset  on  bis  trial,  though  for  what  is  not  Icnown,  acconati 
in  some  measure  for  his  majesty's  extreme  uneasiness  of 
mind  till  that  trial  was  over,  and  for  the  management  used  bf 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  in  particular,  as  appears  from  his  letters,  to 
prevail  upon  the  earl  to  submit  to  be  tried,  and  to  keep  him  la 
temper  during  his  trial,  lest  Ae,  as  the  king  expressed  it  ia  sa 
apostile  on  Sir  Francis's  letter  of  the  88lh  of  April,  1616,  v^m 
the  one  part  commit  unpardonable  errortf  and  f  on  the  other 
geem  to  punieh  ikm  in  the  spirit  of  revenue.  See  more  on  this 
subject  in  Mr.  Mallet's  Ltfe  of  the  Lord  CAaiie«UM- ItecM,  who 
closes  his  remarlcs  with  a  reference  to  a  letter  of  Somerset  to 
the  king,  printed  in  the  Cabaioj  and  written  in  a  high  style 
o(  expostulation,  and  showing,  through  the  affected  obecnrtty 
of  some  expressions,  that  there  was  an  important  secret  in  his 
keeping,  of  which  his  majesty  dreaded  a  discovery.  The  eail 
and  his  lady  were  released  fi'om  their  confinement  te  the 
Tower  in  January,  lOSl-9,  the  latter  dying  August  S3, 168i,. 
leaving  one  daughter,  Anne,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  after- 
wards married  to  William,  Lord  Russel,  afterwards  eari,  aad 
at  last  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  Eari  of  Somerset  survived  his- 
lady  several  years,  and  died  in  July,  1645,  being  interred  oa 
the  17th  of  that  month  In  the  chorch  of  St.  Paal%  Caveat 
Garden. 
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mot  io  expaHaU^ 
mor  digruu  upon 
mny  Uher  poifUi^ 
ikatmayenot$trve 
clear  He  for  probor 
HonorindueemetU 
cf  that  point, 
quikaircf  heiioe- 


The  first  to  prore  the  ma- 
lioe,  which  Scnnenet  bore  to 
OYerbary,  which  was  the  mo- 
tive  and  groond  of  the  im- 
poisonment. 

The  second  is  to  prore  the 
preparations  unto  the  im- 
poisonment,  by  plotting  his 
imprisonment,  placing  his 
keepers,  stopping  access  of 
fHends,  etc. 

The  third  is  the  acts  of  the 
impoisonments  themseWes. 

And  the  fourth  is  acts  sub- 
sequent, which  do  Yehement- 
ly  argue  him  to  be  guilty  of 
tiie  impoisonment. 
For  the  first  two  heads,  upon  conference,  where- 
-unto  I  called  Serjeant  Montagu  and  Serjeant  Crew, 
1  have  taken  them  two  heads  to  myself;  the  third 
I  hare  allotted  to  Serjeant  Montagu ;  and  the  fourth 
to  Serjeant  Crew. 

In  the  first  of  these,  to  my  understanding,  is  the 
only  tenderness :  for  on  the  one  side,  it  is  most 
necessary  to  lay  a  foundation,  that  the  malice  was 
a  deep  malice,  mixed  with  fear,  and  not  only 
matter  of  revenge  upon  his  lordship^s  quarrel ;  for 
'•«periculum  periculo  Tincitur;*'  and  the  malice 
must  have  a  proportion  to  the  efifect  of  it,  which 
was  the  impoisonment :  so  that  if  this  foundation 
be  not  laid,  all  the  evidence  is  weakened. 

On  the  other  side,  if  I  charge  him,  or  would 
charge  him,  by  way  of  aggravation,  with  matters 
tending  to  disloyalty  or  treason,  then  he  is  like 
to  grow  desperate. 

Therefore  I  shall  now  set  down  perspicuously 
what  course  I  mean  to  hold,  Uiat  your  majesty 
4nay  be  pleased  to  direct  and  correct  it,  preserving 
the  strength  of  the  evidence :  and  this  I  shall  now 
do,  but  shortly  and  without  ornament. 

First,  I  shall  read  some  passages  of  Overbury^s 
letters,  namely  these :  ««Ib  this  the  fruit  of  nine 
years'  love,  common  secrets,  and  common  dan- 


gers 


t"    In  another  letter :  »« Do  not  drive  me  to 


-extremity  to  do  that,  which  you  and  I  shall  be 
Borry  for."  In  another  letter :  «<  Can  you  forget 
fiim,  between  whom  such  secrets  of  all  kinds 
liave  passed  ?"  etc. 

Then  will  I  produce  Simcock,  who  deposeth 
from  Weston's  speech,  that  Somerset  told  Wes- 
ton, that,  *<  if  ever  Overbury  came  out  of  prison, 
one  of  them  must  die  for  it." 

Then  I  will  say  what  these  secrets  were.  I 
mean  not  to  enter  into  particulars,  nor  to  charge 
him  with  disloyalty,  because  he  stands  to  be  tried 
for  his  life  upon  another  crime.  But  yet  by  some 
taste,  that  I  shall  give  to  the  peers  in  general, 
they  may  conceive  of  what  nature  those  secrets 
may  be.  Wherein  I  will  take  it  for  a  ^ng 
notorious,  that  Oveibuiy  was  a  man,  that  always 


carried  himself  insolently,  both  towards  the  queen, 
and  towards  the  late  prince :  that  he  was  a  man, 
that  carried  Somerset  on  in  courses  separate  and 
opposite  to  the  privy  council :  that  he  was  a  man 
of  nature  fit  to  be  an  incendiary  of  a  state :  full 
of  bitterness  and  wildness  of  speech  and  project: 
that  he  was  thought  also  lately  to  govern  Somer- 
set, insomuch  that  in  his  own  letters  he  vaunted, 
«<that  from  him  proceeded  Somerset's  fortune, 
credit,  and  understanding." 

This  course  I  mean  to  run  in  a  kind  qf  gene- 
rality, putting  the  imputations  rather  upon  Over- 
bury  than  Somerset;  and  applying  it,  that  such 
a  nature  was  like  to  hatch  dangerous  secrets  and 
practices.  I  mean  to  show  likewise  what  jargons 
there  were  and  ciphers  between  them,  which  are 
great  badges  of  secrets  of  estate,  and  used  either 
by  princes  and  their  ministers  of  state,  or  by  such 
as  practise  against  princes.  That  your  majesty 
was  called  JuUue  in  respect  of  your  empire ;  the 
queen  Agrippina,  though  Somerset  now  saith  it 
was  lAvia,  and  that  my  Lady  of  Suffolk  was 
Jdgrippinaf  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury  UnelitUi 
Northampton,  Dominie ;  Suffolk,  first  Lermay  after 
Wolsetf;  and  many  others;  so  as  it  appears  they 
made  a  play  both  of  your  cdurt  and  kingdom ;  and 
that  their  imaginations  wrought  upon  the  greatest 
men  and  matters. 

Neither  will  I  omit  Somerset's  breach  of  trust 
to  your  majesty,  in  trusting  Overbury  with  all  the 
despatches,  things,  wherewith  your  council  of 
estate  itself  vras  not  many  times  privy  or  ac- 
quainted ;  and  yet,  this  man  must  be  admitted  to 
them,  not  cursorily,  or  by  glimpses,  but  to  have 
them  by  him,  to  copy  them,  to  register  them,  to 
table  them,  etc. 
Apoetyle  of  the 
king. 

Thi$  evidenee 
cannot  be  given  in 
ioithout  making 
me  hie  aeeueer, 
and  that  upon 
a  very  tHght 
ground,  Jb  for 
alithe  iubiequeni 
evideneeif  they  are 
all  to  Kttle  evident^ 
at  una  litura  may 
eerve  thaime  all. 


Nothing  to  So- 


I  shall  also  give  in  evidence, 
in  this  place,  the  slight  account 
of  that  letter,  which  was 
brought  to  Somerset  by  Ash- 
ton,  being  found  in  the  fields 
soon  after  the  late  prince's 
death,  and  was  directed  to 
Antwerp,  containing  these 
words,  **  that  the  first  branch 
was  cut  from  the  tree,  and 
that  he  should,  ere  long,  send 
happier  and  joyfuller  news." 

Which  is  a  matter  I  would 
not  use,  but  that  my  Lord 
Coke,  who  hath  filled  this  part 
with  many  frivolous  things, 
would  think  all  lost,  except 
he  hear  somewhat  of  this  kind. 
But,  this  it  is  to  come  to  the 
leavings  of  a  business. 

And,  for  the  rest  of  tfiat 
kind,  as  to  speak  of  that  par- 
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ctoatf  b^  Fmnh-^  deular,  that  MrB.  Turner  did 
Un  tftm'  eon*  at  Whitehall  show  to  Franklin 
4tmnaUon,  ^  man,  who,  aa  he  said,  poi- 

soned the  prince,  which,  he 
aaya,  was  a  physician  with  a 
red  beard. 
NaUdng  to  So-       That  there  was  a  little  pio- 
mmr$etj    and    a    tnre  of  a  young  man  in  white 
loom  eonjedun.      wax,  left  by  Mrs.  Turner  with 
Forman  the  oonjnrer,  which 
my  Lord  Coke  doubted  was 
the  prince. 
I/O  Utter  than       That  the   Viceroy  of  the 
m  gmedle^  or  pm'    Indies  at  Goa  reported  to  an 
mge    €f    €^0    English   factor,  that   Prince 
Belgioos.  Henry  came  to  an  untimely 

death  by  a  mistieea  of  hie. 
Nothing     yet       Hiat  SomonMt  with  others, 
ffooed     againtt    would  hafe  prefened  Lowbell 
LowbelL  fte    apothecary    to    Prince 

Charles. 
Nothing  to  So-       That  the  countess  laboured 
nMrssf.  Forman    and    Gresham,   the 

conjurers,  to  enforce  the  queen 
by  witchcraft   to  fiiTOur  the 
countess. 
Dsehred      by       That     the    countess    told 
franklin      tfier    Franklin,  that  when  the  queen 
condemnation^        died,  Somefset  should   have 
Somerset  House. 
Nothing  to  So-       That    Northampton    said, 
^"^^f*^  ^e  prince,  if  ever  he  came  to 

reign,  would  prove  a  tyrant. 
Nothing  to  So"       That  Franklin  was  mored 
mereet,  by  the  countess  to  go  to  the 

Palsgrave,  and  should  be  fur- 
nished with  money. 
The  particular  reasons,  why  I  omit  them,  I 
hate  set  in  the  margin ;  but  the  general  is  partly 
to  do  a  kind  of  right  to  justice,  and  such  a  solemn 
trial,  in  not  giving  that  in  evidence,  which  touches 
not  the  delinquent,  or  is  not  of  weight ;  and  partly 
to  observe  your  majesty's  direction,  to  give  So- 
merset no  just  occasion  of  despair  or  flushes. 

fiut,  I  pray  your  majesty  to  pardon  me,  that  I 
have  troubled  your  majesty  with  repeating  them, 
lest  you  should  hear  hereafter,  that  Mr.  Attorney 
hath  omitted  divers  material  parts  of  the  evidence. 

Endorsed, 

Somereefs  buetneee  and  charge,  with  his  majeety^s 

poetilea. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS. 

Sir, 

Your  man  made  good  haste;  for  he  was  with 
me  yesterday  about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  fore- 
noon.   Since  I  held  him. 

The  reason,  why  I  set  so  small  a  distance  of 


time  between  the  use  of  the  Uttle  charm,  or,  aa 
his  majesty  better  terms  it,  «<  the  evangile,***  and 
the  day  of  his  trialf  notwithstand bg  his  majesty^a 
bong  so  far  off,  as  advertisement  of  success  zrA 
order  thereupon  could  not  go  and  come  between, 
was  chiefly,  for  that  his  majeety,  firom  whom  tfie 
overture  of  tiiat  first  moved,  did  write  but  a  few 
hours,  that  this  should  be  done,  which  I  tuiaed 
into  ^ys.  Secondly,  because  the  hope  I  had  of 
effect  by  that  mean,  was  rather  of  attempting  him 
at  his  arraignment,  than  of  confession  before  his 
arraignment.  But  I  submit  it  to  his  majesty^s 
better  judgment. 

The  person,  by  your  first  description,  which 
was  without  name,  I  thought  had  been  meant  of 
Packer  :t  but  now  perceive  it  is  another,  to  me 
unfaiown,  but,  as  it  seemeth,  very  fit.  I  doubt 
not  but  he  came  with  sufficient  warrant  to  Bfr. 
Lieutenant  to  have  access.  In  this  I  have  no 
more  to  do,  but  to  expect  to  hear  from  his  majesty 
how  this  worketh. 

The  letter  from  his  majesty  to  myself  and  the 
seijeants  I  have  received,  such  as  I  wished ;  and 
I  will  speak  with  the  commissioners,  that  he  may, 
by  the  lieutenant,  understand  his  majes^'s  care 
of  him,  and  the  tokens  herein  of  his  majesty's 
compassion  towards  him. 

I  ever  had  a  purpose  to  make  use  of  that  eu'- 
cumstance,  that  Overbury,  the  person  muidered, 
was  his  majesty's  prisoner  in  tibe  Tower;  whick 
indeed  is  a  strong  pressure  of  his  majesty^s 
justice.  For  Overbury  is  the  first  prisoner  mur- 
dered in  the  Tower,  since  the  murder  of  the  young 
princes  by  Richard  the  Third,  the  tyrant. 

I  would  not  trouble  his  majesty  witii  any  points 
of  preamble,  nor  of  tiie  evidence  itself,  more  than 
that  part  nakedly,  wherein  was  the  tenderness,  in 
which  I  am  glad  his  majesty,  by  his  postils,  which 
he  returned  to  me,  approveth  my  judgment. 

Now  I  am  warranted,  I  will  not  stick  to  say 
openly,  I  am  commanded,  not  to  exasperate,  nor 
to  aggravate  the  matter  in  question  of  the  impoi- 
sonment  with  any  other  collateral  charge  of  dis- 
loyalty, or  otherwise ;  wherein,  besides  his 
majesty^s  principal  intention,  there  will  be  some 
use  to  save  the  former  bruits  of  Spanish  matters. 

There  is  a  direction  given  to  Mr.  Lieutenant 
by  my  lord  chancellor  and  myself,  that  as  jrester- 
day  Mr.  'Whiting$  the  preacher,  a  discreet  man, 
and  one  that  was  used  to  Helwisse,  should  preach 

«  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Atticom,  Lib.  XIII.  Ep.  40,  uses  thte 
wordi  tiayytXta ;  which  tigniflev  both  good  news,  and  the 
reward  glTen  to  him  who  brings  good  news.  See  Lib.  11. 
Epist.  3. 

t  The  Earl  of  Somerset's. 

t  John,  of  whom  there  are  several  letters  in  Winwood*» 
Mtm^rmUf  vol.  IL 

^  John  Whiting,  D.  D.  rector  of  St.  Martin  Vintry,  in  Lon- 
don, and  Vicar  of  East-Ham  in  Essex,  prebendary  of  Eald- 
street  in  the  church  of  St  Paul's,  and  chaplatai  to  King  James 
I.  He  attended  Sir  Gervase  Helwisee,  who  had  been  Ue«- 
tenant  of  the  Tower,  at  his  execution  upon  Tower-Hill,  on 
Monday  the  90th  of  November,  1015,  for  the  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury 
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Hefive  the  lady,*  and  leaeh  her^  ind  move  ker 
gvneiaUy  to  a  clear  oonfeasion.  That  after  the 
Mune  preacher  should  speak  as  mach  to  him  at  his 
goiMig  awaj  in  private :  and  so  proof  to  he  made, 
whether  this  good  mean,  and  the  last  night's 
thoughts,  will  produce  any  thing.  And  that  this 
day  the  lieutenant  should  declare  to  her  the  time 
of  her  trial,  and  likewise  of  his  trial,  and  persuade 
har,  not  only  upon  Christian  du^,  hut  as  good 
'  for  them  both,  that  she  deal  clearly  touching  him, 
whereof  no  use  ean  be  made,  nor  need  to  be 
made,  for  eridenee,  but  much  use  may  be  made 
for  their  eomfort. 

It  is  thought,  at  the  day  of  het  trial  the  lady 
will  confess  the  indictment;  whidi  if  she  do,  no 
eridenee  ought  to  be  giyen.  But  because  it  shall 
not  be  a  dumb  show,  and  for  his  mi^^'s  honour 
in  so  solemn  an  assembly,  I  purpose  to  make  a 
declaration  of  the  proceedings  of  this  great  work 
of  justice,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  ^ere- 
int  nereftheless,  I  will  be  carefbl  no  ways  to 
pFsrant  or  disoorer  the  eyidence  of  the  next  day. 

In  this  my  lord  chancellor  and  I  hare  likewise 
used  a  point  of  proTidence:  for  I  did  forecast, 
that  if  in  that  narratiye,  by  the  connection  of 
things,  any  thing  should  be  spoken,  that  should 
show  him  guilty,  she  might  break  forth  into 
passionate  protestations  for  his  clearing;  which, 
though  it  may  be  justly  made  light  of,  yet  it  is 
better  aroided.  Therefore  my  lotd  chancellor  and 
I  haye  derised,  tiiat  upon  the  entrance  into  tiiat 
declaration  she  shall,  in  respect  of  her  weakness, 
and  not  to  add  farther  affliction,  be  withdrawn. 

It  is  impossible,  neither  is  it  needful,  for  me, 
to  express  all  the  particulars  of  my  care  in  this 
business.  But  I  diride  myself  into  all  cogitations 
as  far  as  I  can  foresee;  being  rery  glad  to  find, 
that  his  majesty  doth  not  only  accept  well  of  my 
care  and  advices,  but  that  he  applieth  his  direc- 
tions so  fitly,  as  guideth  me  from  time  to  time. 

I  have  received  the  commissions  signed. 

I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  goods  and  estate  of 
Somerset,  as  far  as  is  seasonable  to  inquire  at  tiiis 
time.  My  Lord  Coke  taketh  upon  lam  to  answer 
for  the- jewels,  being  the  chief  part  of  his  move- 
able value:  and  this,  I  think,  is  done  with  his 
majesty's  privity.  But  my  Lord  Coke  is  a  good 
man  to  answer  for  it. 

God  evor  preserve  and  prosper  you.    I  rest 
Your  true  and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacok. 
May  10,  Pridaj,  at  7  of  the  eloek 
in  the  morning,  [1616.] 


TO  THE  KING.t 
Mat  it  pliasb  tour  most  bxcbllsnt  Majbstt, 
I  do  very  much  tiiank  your  majesty  for  your 
letter,  and  think  myself  much  honoiured  by  it. 

*  Francei,  Countets  of  Somenet. 

i  Thk  letter  appean,  flroni  die  endoraement  of  tbe  kiDf*e 


For  though  it  contain  some  matter  of  diriike,  uit 
which  respect  it  hath  grieved  me  more  than  any 
event,  which  hath  fallen  out  in  my  life ;  yet  be-^ 
cause  I  know  reprehensions  from  the  best  masters 
to  the  best  servants  are  necessary;  and  tiiat  no 
chastisement  is  pleasant  for  the  time,  but  yet 
worketh  good  effect;  and  for  that  I  find  inters 
mixed  some  passages  of  trust  and  grace ;  and 
find  also  in  myself  inwardly  sincerity  of  inten-^ 
tion,  and  conformity  of  will,  howsoever  I  may 
have  ened ;  I  do  not  a  littie  comfort  myself,  rest* 
ing  upon  your  majesty's  accustomed  fovour ;  and 
most  humbly  desiring,  that  any  one  of  my  parti* 
cular  notions  may  be  expounded  by  the  constant 
and  direct  course,  which,  your  majesty  knoweth^ 
I  have  ever  held  in  your  service. 

And  because  it  hath  pleased  your  majesty,  of 
your  singular  grace  and  fiivour,  to  write  foUy  and 
freely  unto  me ;  it  is  duty  and  decorum  in  me  not 
to  write  shortiy  to  your  majesty  again,  but  witii 
some  length ;  not  so  much  by  way  of  defence  or 
answer,  which  yet,  I  know,  your  majesty  would 
always  graciously  admit;  as  to  show,  that  I  have, 
as  I  ought,  weighed  every  word  of  your  majesty'* 


Rrst,  I  do  acknowledge,  that  this  match  of  Sir 
John  Yilliers  is  «<  magnum  in  parvo"  in  both 
senses,  that  your  majesty  speaketh.  But  your 
mi^esty  peroeiveth  well,  that  I  took  it  to  be  in  a 
forthor  degree,  "majus  in  parvo,"  in  respect  of 
your  service.  But  since  your  majesty  biddetii 
me  to  confide  upon  your  act  of  empire,  I  have 
done.  For,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  ^  to  Qod  all 
things  are  possible ;"  so  certainly  to  wise  kings 
much  is  possible.  But  for  that  second  sense,  that 
your  majesty  speaketh  of,  **  magnum  in  parvo," 
in  respect  of  the  stir;  albeit  it  being  but  a  most 
lawfol  and  ordinary  thing,  I  most  humbly  pray 
your  majesty  to  pardon  me,  if  I  signify  to  you^ 
that  we  here  take  the  loud  and  vocal,  and  as  I 
may  call  it,  streperous  carriage  to  have  been  far 
more  on  tiie  other  side,  which  indeed  is  inconveni- 
ent, rather  than  tiie  thing  itself. 

Now,  for  tiie  manner  of  my  affection  to  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham,  for  whom  I  would  ^nd 
my  life,  and  that  which  is  to  me  more,  the  cares 
of  my  life ;  I  must  humbly  confess,  that  it  was  in 
tills  a  littie  parent-like,  this  being  no  other  term, 
than  his  lordship  hath  heretofore  vouchsafed  to 
my  counsels;  but  in  truth,  and  it  please  your 
majesty,  witiiout  any  grain  of  disesteem  for  his 
lordriiip's  discretion.  For  I  know  him  to  be 
natur^ly  a  wise  man,  of  a  sound  and  staid  wit, 
as  I  ever  said  unto  your  majesty.  And,  again,  I 
know  he  hath  the  best  tutor  in  Europe.  But  yet 
I  was  afraid,  that  the  height  of  his  fortune  might 
make  him  too  secure ;  and  as  the  proverb  is,  a 
lo<^er-on  sometimes  seeth  more  than  a  gamester. 

answer  to  it,  to  liave  been  written  at  Oorbambury,  Julj  S5» 
1617.  That  printed  with  tliis  date  in  hie  WorlM,  elioiild  be 
Aagurt  S,  1617,  ai  I  find  by  tlie  original  draught  of  it. 
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For  the  particular  part  of  a  tme  friend,  which 
your  majeety  witnesseth,  that  the  earl  hath  lately 
performed  towards  me,  in  palliating  some  errors 
of  mine ;  it  is  no  new  thing  with  me  to  be  more 
^nd  more  bound  to  his  lordship ;  and  I  am  most 
humbly  to  thank,  whatsoever  it  was,  both  your 
majesty  and  him ;  knowing  well,  that  I  may,  and 
do  commit  many  errors,  and  must  depend  upon 
your  majesty's  gracious  countenance  and  favour 
for  them,  and  shall  have  need  of  such  a  friend 
near  your  majesty.  For  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of 
mine  own  case,  but  that  I  know  I  am  come  in 
with  as  strong  an  envy  of  some  particulars,  as 
with  the  love  of  ^e  general. 

For  my  opposition  to  this  business,  which,  it 
seemeth,  hath  been  informed  your  majesty,  I 
think  it  was  meant,  if  it  be  not  a  thing  merely 
feigned,  and  without  truth  or  ground,  of  one  of 
these  two  things ;  for  I  will  dissemble  nothing 
with  your  majesty.  It  is  true,  ^at  in  those  mat- 
ters, which,  by  your  majesty's  commandment  and 
reference,  came  before  the  table  concerning  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  I  was  sometimes  sharp,  it  may  be 
too  much;  but  it  was  with  end  to  have  your 
majesty's  will  performed;  or  else,  ^iihen  me- 
thougfat  he  was  more  peremptory  than  be- 
came him,  in  respect  of  the  honour  of  the 
table.  It  is  true  also,  that  I  dislike  the  riot  or 
violence,  whereof  we  of  your  council  gave  your 
majesty  advertisement  by  our  joint  letter :  and  I 
disliked  it  the  more,  because  he  justified  it  to  be 
law ;  which  was  his  old  song.  But  in  that  act 
of  council,  which  was  made  thereupon,  I  did  not 
see  but  all  my  lords  were  as  forwiurd  as  myself, 
as  a  thing  most  necessary  for  preservation  of 
your  peace,  which  had  been  so  carefully  and 
firmly  kept  in  your  absence.  And  all  this  had  a 
fair  end,  in  a  reconcilement  made  by  Mr.  Attor- 
ney,* hereby  both  husband  and  wife  and  child 
should  have  kept  together.  Which,  if  it  had 
continued,  I  am  persuaded  the  match  had  been  in 
better  and  fairer  forwardness,  than  now  it  is. 

Now,  for  the  times  of  things,  I  beseech  your 
majesty  to  understand  that  which  my  Lord  of 
Buckingham  will  witness  wi^  me,  that  I  never 
had  any  word  of  letter  6om  his  lordship  of  the 
business,  till  I  wrote  my  letter  of  advice;  nor 
again,  afler  my  letter  of  advice,  till  five  weeks 
after,  which  was  now  within  this  sennight.  So 
that  although  I  did  in  truth  presume,  that  the  earl 
would  do  nothing  without  your  majesty's  privity ; 
yet  I  was  in  some  doubt,  by  this  his  silence  of 
his  own  mind,  that  he  was  not  earnest  in  it,  but 
only  was  content  to  embrace  the  officious  offers 
and  endeavours  of  others. 

But,  to  conclude  this  point,  after  I  had  received, 
by  a  former  letter  of  his  lordship,  knowledge  of 
his  mind,  I  think  Sir  Edward  Coke  himself,  the 
last  time  he  was  before  the  lords,  might  particu- 

*  Sir  Henry  TelTerton. 


larly  percmve  an  alteration  in  my  carriage.  And 
now  that  your  majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  open 
yourself  to  me,  I  shidl  be  willing  to  further  Ae 
match  by  any  thing,  that  shall  be  desired  of  me, 
or  that  is  in  my  power. 

And  whereas  your  majesty  conoeiveth  some 
dregs  of  spleen  in  me  by  the  word  «« Mr.  Bacon ;" 
truly  it  was  but  to  express  in  thankfulness  the 
comparative  of  my  fortune  unto  your  majesty,  the 
author  of  the  latter,  to  show  how  little  I  needed 
to  fear,  while  I  had  your  favour.  For,  I  thank 
God,  I  was  never  vindictive  nor  implacable. 

As  for  my  opinion  of  prejudice  to  your  majes- 
ty's service,  as  I  touched  it  before,  I  have  done; 
I  do  humbly  acquiesce  in  your  majesty's  satisfac- 
tion, and  rely  upon  your  majesty's  judgment, 
who  unto  judgment  have  also  power,  so  to  min^e 
the  elements,  as  may  conserve  the  fabric. 

For  the  interest,  which  I  have  in  the  mother,  I 
do  not  doubt  but  it  was  increased  by  this,  that  I 
in  judgment,  as  I  then  stood,  affected  that  which 
she  did  in  passion.  But  I  think  tiie  chief  obliga- 
tion was,  that  I  stood  so  firmly  to  her  in  the  mat- 
ter of  her  assurance,  wherein  I  supposed  I  did 
your  majesty  service,  and  mentioned  it  in  a  me- 
morial of  council-business,  as  half  craving  thanks 
for  it.  And  sure  I  am  now,  that,  and  the  like, 
hath  made  Sir  Edward  Coke  a  convert,  as  I  did 
write  to  your  majesty  in  my  last 

For  the  collation  of  the  two  spirits,  I  shall 
easily  subscribe  to  your  majesty's  answer;  for 
Solomon  were  no  true  man,  if  in  matter  of  malice 
the  woman  should  not  be  the  superior. 

To  conclude,  I  have  gone  through,  with  the 
plainness  of  truth,  the  parts  of  your  majesty's 
letter :  very  humbly  craving  pardon  for  troubling 
your  majesty  so  long;  and  most  humbly  praying 
your  majesty  to  continue  me  in  your  grace  and 
favour,  which  is  the  fruit  of  my  life  upon  the 
root  of  a  good  conscience.  And  although  time  in 
this  business  have  cast  me  upon  a  particular, 
which,  I  confess,  may  have  probable  show  of 
passion  or  interest;  yet  God  is  my  witness,  that 
the  thing,  that  most  moved  me,  was  an  anxious 
and  solicitous  care  of  your  majesty's  state  and 
service,  out  of  consideration  of  the  time  past  and 
present. 

God  ever  preserve  and  bless  your  majesty,  and 
send  you  a  joyful  return  after  your  prospefoos 
journey. 


ADVICE   TO  THE  KING  FOR   REvIVUIG  THE 
COMMISSION  OF  SUITS. 

That,  which  for  the  present  I  would  have 
spoken  with  his  majesty  about,  as  a  matter 
wherein  time  may  be  precious,  bdng  upon  the 
tenderest  point  of  all  others.  For,  though  the 
particular  occasion  may  be  despised,  anid  yet 
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-BOtbin^  oagbt  to  be  despised  in  this  kind,  yet  the 
^  ooonael  ^eienpon  I  conceive  to  be  most  sound 
and  necessaTj,  to  aroid  fatuie  perils. 

There  is  an  examination  taken  within  these 
-  few  days,  by  Mr.  Attorney,  concerning  one  Bayn- 
•  ton,  or  Baynham,  for  his  name  is  not  yet  certain, 
attested  by  two  witnesses,  that  the  said  Baynton, 
without  any  apparent  show  of  being  oTercome 
with  drink,  otherwise  than  so  as  might  make 
faim  lees  wary  to  keep  secrets,  said,  that  he  had 
heen  lately  with  the  king,  to  petition  him  for 
Teward  of  senrice;  which  was  denied  him. 
Whereupon  it  was  twice  in  his  mind  to  have  kill- 
^  his  majesty.  The  man  is  not  yet  apprehend- 
ed, and  said  by  some  to  be  mad,  or  half-mad ; 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  less  dangerous ;  for 
such  men  commonly  do  most  mischief;  and  the 
manner  of  his  speaking  imported  no  distraction. 
But  the  counsel  I  would  out  of  my  care  ground 
hereupon  is,  that  his  majesty  would  revive  the 
commission  for  suits,  which  hath  been  now  for 
these  three  years,  or  more,  laid  down.  For  it 
may  prevent  any  the  like  wicked  cogitations, 
which  the  devil  may  put  into  the  mind  of  a  roarer 
or  swaggerer,  upon  a  denial :  and,  besides,  it  will 
free  his  majesty  from  much  importunity,  and  save 
his  coffers  also.  For  I  am  sure  when  I  was  a 
commissioner,  in  three  whole  years'  space  there 
passed  scarce  ten  suits  that  were  allowed.  And 
1  doubt  now,  upon  his  majesty's  coming  home 
firom  this  journey,  he  will  be  much  troubled 
with  petitions  and  suits;  which  maketh  me 
think  this  remedy  more  seasonable.  It  is  not 
Bieant,  that  suits  generally  should  pass  that 
way,  but  only  such  suits  as  his  majesty  would 
he  rid  on. 


September  SI,  1617. 
To  revive  the  conmussion  of  suits.    For  the 
king. 


TO  THE  EAM.  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tkbt  good  Lord, 

It  may  please  your  lordship  to  let  his  majesty 
nnderstand,  that  I  have  spoken  with  all  the  judges, 
signifying  to  them  his  majesty's  pleasure  touch- 
ing  the  commendams.  They  all  '<  una  voce"  did 
reaffirm,  that  his  majesty's  powers,  nei&er  the 
power  of  the  crown,  nor  the  practised  power  by 
the  archbishop,  as  well  in  the  commendam  «'  ad 
recipiendum,"  as  the  commendam  **  ad  retinen- 
dum,"  are  intended  to  be  touched ;  but  that  the 
judgment  is  built  upon  the  particular  defects  and 
informalities  of  this  commendam  now  before  them. 
They  received  with  much  comfort,  tiiat  his  ma- 
jesty took  so  well  at  their  hands  the  former  stay, 
.  and  were  very  well  content  and  desirous,  tiuit 

Vol.  11.^66 


when  judgment  is  givMi,  there  be  a  fidthful  report 
made  of  £e  reason  thereof. 

The  accounts  of  the  summer-circuits,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  lent-circuit,  shall  be  ready  against 
his  majesty's  coming.  They  will  also  be  ready 
with  some  account  of  their  labours  concerning 
Sir  Edward  Coke's  Reports  f  wherein  I  told  them 
his  majesty's  meaning  was,  not  to  disgrace  the 
person,  but  to  rectify  the  work,  having  in  his 
royal  contemplation  rather  posterity  than  the 
present. 

The  two  points  touching  the  peace  of  the  middle 
shires,  I  have  put  to  a  consult  with  some  selected 
judges. 

The  cause  of  the  Egertons  I  have  put  off",  and 
shall  presently  enter  into  the  treaty  of  accord,  ac- 
cording to  his  majesty's  commandment,  which  is 
well  tasted  abroad,  in  respect  of  his  compassion 
towards  those  ancient  families. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  your  lordship, 
according  to  the  faithful  and  fervent  wishes  of 

Your  lordship's  true  friend  and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

York  House,  October  11, 1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 

Mt   HOirOURABLK   LOBD, 

I  have  delivered  the  judges'  advice,  touching 
the  middle  shires,  unto  his  majesty,  who  liketh  it 
very  well.  As  for  the  point  of  law,  his  majes^ 
will  consider  of  it  at  more  leisure,  and  then  send 
you  his  opinion  thereof.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuCXUfOHAM* 
Hlnehlnbroke,  the  ttd  of  Oct.  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.! 

Mr   HOMOURABLB  LoRD, 

Understanding,  that  Thomas  Hukeley,  a  mer* 
chant  of  London,  of  whom  I  have  heard  a  good 
report,  intendeth  to  bring  before  your  lordship  in 
chancery  a  cause  depending  between  him,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  daughter  of  William  Austen,  and  ond 
John  Horsmendon,  who  married  another  daughter 
of  the  said  Austen;  I  have  thought  fit  to  desire 
your  lordship  to  give  the  said  Thomas  Hukeley  a 
favourable  hearing  when  his  cause  shall  come 
before  you ;  and  so  far  to  respect  him  for  my  sake, 
as  your  lordship  shall  see  him  grounded  upon 
equity  and  reason ;  which  is  no  more  than,  I  as 
sure  myself^  your  lordship  will  grant  readily,  as 
it  is  desired  by 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

6.  BUCKINOHAM. 
EndOTMi,  November  17, 1017. 


*  Htrt.  MS8.  VOL  7000. 
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TOTHELOiO)  CHANCfiLLCA.* 

Ht  hohovbablb  Lord, 

I  haye  heretofore  recommended  anto  joor  lord- 
•hip  the  determination  of  the  eanse  between  Sir ' 
Rowland  Egerton  and  Edward  £gerton,f  who,  I 
understand,  did  both  agree,  being  before  your 
lordship,  upon  the  yalues  of  the  whole  lands. 
And  as  your  lordship  hath  already  made  so  good 
mn  entrance  into  the  basiness,  I  doubt  not  but  you 
win  be  as  noble  in  furthering  the  full  agreement 
between  the  parties :  whereunto,  I  am  informed.  Sir 
Rowland  Egerton  is  very  forward,  offering  on  his 
part  that,  which  to  me  seemeth  Tery  reasonable, 
aither  to  diyide  the  lands,  and  his  adverse  party  to 
diooee;  or  the  other  to  divide,  and  he  to  choose. 
Whereupon  my  desire  to  your  lordship  is,  that 
you  would  accordingly  make  a  final  end  between 
them,  in  making  a  division,  and  setting  forth  the 
lands,  according  to  the  values  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  themselves.  "Wherein,  besides  die  chari- 
table work  your  lordship  shall  do  in  making  an 
end  of  a  controversy  between  those,  whom  name 
and  blood  should  tie  together,  and  keep  in  unity, 
I  will  acknowledge  your  &vour  as  onto  myself, 
and  will  ever  rest 

Your  lordship^s  faitiiful  servant, 

G.  BUCKIHOHAM. 
TbeolMldi*s, 
Jaaury  0,1617. 


TO  SIK  HENRY  YELVERT(W,  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL. 
Mr.  Attornry, 

Whereas,  there  dependeth  before  me  in  chan- 
cery a  great  cause  of  tithes  concerning  the  bene- 
fices of  London,  though  in  a  particular,  yet,  by 
consequence,  leading  to  a  general ;  his  majesty, 
out  of  a  great  religious  care  of  the  state,  both  of 
church  and  city,  is  graciously  pleased,  that  before 
any  judicial  sentence  be  pronounced  in  chancery, 
there  be  a  commission  directed  unto  me,  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord  privy-seal, 
and  the  lord  chamberlain ;  and  likewise  to  the  lord 
archbishop,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,^  and 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,$  and  also  to  the  master  of  the 
Toll8,||  the  two  lord  chief  ju8tices,T  Justice  Dod- 
deridge,  and  Justice  Hutton,  who  formerly  assisted 

*  sir  Fnncif  Bacon  had  tbat  tMe  ftven  him  Januvy  4, 

t  Thia  waa  om  of  the  cauaaa  menttoned  ia  the  charge  of 
the  Honae  of  Commona  afainat  the  Lord  Bacon ;  in  hia  an* 
awer  to  which,  be  acknowledged,  that  aome  daya  after  per- 
fecting hia  award,  which  was  done  with  the  advice  and 
eonaent  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hobart,and  publiahing  it  to 
the  parties,  he  received  300/.  of  Mr.  Edward  Egerton,  by 
whom,  soon  after  hia  coming  to  the  seal,  he  had  likewiaa  been 
preaented  with  4002.  in  a  porae. 

t  Dr.  Jamea  Montagu. 

i  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrewa. 

II  0ir  Jaliua  Cssar. 

ir  Sir  Henry  Montagu  of  the  klog'e  beach,  and  8tr  Henry 
Qobartofthe 


me  in  the  eaaae,  to  treat  of  •omeeoncofdinareip 
senile  moderation  between  the  oiinifltecs  and  ikm 
mayor  and  the  oomoMmal^  of  London  ia  hekM 
of  thecitiaens ;  and  to  make  some  pact  and  tnss- 
action  between  them  by  eoBsent,  if  it  may  be ; « 
otherwise  to  hear  and  certify  their  opinion  touch- 
ing the  cause,  tbat  thereupon  his  majesty  oMf 
take  such  farther  order,  by  directing  of  a  proessl 
ing  in  chancery,  or  by  some  other  course,  as  tohb 
wisdom  shall  seem  fiL 

You  will  have  care  to  draw  the  cemmiwaiwi 
with  some  preface  of  honour  to  his  majea^,  aad 
likewise  to  insert  in  the  beginning  of  the  «»- 
mission,  that  it  was  "  de  advisamento  oancdlam,'* 
(as  it  was  indeed,)  lest  it  should  seem  to  be  takn 
f^om  the  court.  8o  I  eommit  you  to  God's,  ato. 
Fa.  Baooh,  Cmm. 
Jaa.  10,  iai7. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCKLLOR.* 

Mr  BONOuaaBLB  Lord, 

I  thank  your  lordship  lor  yonr  frvoor  to  6k 
George  Tipping,  in  giving  liberty  unto  him  1» 
make  his  appearance  before  you  after  the  holy- 
days,  at  my  reqoeet;  who,  aa  I  undantaad  if 
aome  friends  of  mine,  who  moved  me  to  recom- 
mend him  to  your  lordship's  firroor,  is  willing  to 
conform  himself  in  performance  of  the  de«aa 
made  in  the  ehaneery  by  your  lordahip's  prefe- 
oeasor,  but  that  he  is  persuaded,  that  pneacndy, 
upon  the  performance  thereof,  his  asn  will  maka 
away  the  land  that  ahall  be  conveyed  onto  him: 
which  being  oome  to  Sir  George  from  hb  ■■nss 
tors,  he  desireth  to  preserve  to  his  postaiity.  i 
desire  your  lordship's  farther  favour  therefiNe  onla 
him,  that  you  will  find  out  some  course,  how  he 
may  be  exempted  from  that  fear  of  the  sale  of  his 
lands,  whereof  he  is  ready  to  acknowledge  a  fine 
to  his  son,  and  to  hia  heirs  by  Anne  Pigot;  and, 
they  failing,  to  bis  son's  heirs  males,  and  far 
want  thereof,  to  any  of  his  son's  or  brethren's 
heirs  males,  and  so  to  the  heirs  general  of  his 
father  and  himself,  by  lineal  descent,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  crown.  This  tiSet^  which  seemeth 
very  reasonable,  and  for  his  majesty's  advantage,  I 
desire  your  lordahip  to  take  into  your  consideration, 
and  to  show  him  what  fiivour  you  may  for  my  sake ;  ■ 
which  I  will  rradily  acknowledge,  and  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BV0XI1I«BAM. 

NewiMrInt,  Jan.  SS,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANC£LLOR.t 

Mt  hohodrabli  Loan, 

Understanding  that  there  is  a  suit  depending 
before  your  lordship,  between  Sir  RowliUid  Cot-^- 

♦  Hart.  MSB.  vol.  7000. 
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ton,*  plaintiff,  and  Sir  John  Gawen,  defendant, 
which  is  shortly  to  come  to  a  hearing ;  and  haiing 
been  likewise  informed,  that  Sir  Rowland  Cotton 
hath  undertaken  it  in  tiie  behalf  of  certain  poor 
people;  which  charitable  endeavour  of  his,  I 
assure  myself,  will  find  so  good  acceptation  with 
your  lordship,  that  there  shall  be  no  other  ase  of 
recommendation;  yet,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
some  friends  of  mine,  I  have  thought  fit  to  write 
to  yonr  lordship  in  his  behalf,  desiring  yon  to 
show  him  what  favour  you  lawfully  may,  and 
the  cause  may  bear,  in  the  speedy  despatch  of  his 
business ;  which  I  shall  be  ever  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  rest 

Tour  lordship's  most  devoted  to  serve  you, 

O.  BUCKINCIHAM. 

Whitehall,  April  fO,  MIS. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOILt 

Mt  SOlfOUBABLB  GOOD  LORD, 

Whereas,  in  Mr.  Hansbye*s  cause,^  which 
formerly,  by  my  means,  bo^  his  majesty  and 
myself  recommended  to  your  lordship's  favour, 
your  lordship  thought  good,  upon  a  hearing  there- 
of, to  decree  some  part  for  the  young  gentlemaa, 
and  to  refer  to  some  masters  of  the  chancery,  for 
your  fiiffther  satisfaction,  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses to  this  point;  which  seemed  to  your  lord- 
ship to  be  the  main  ^ing  your  lordship  doubted 
of,  whether  or  no  the  leases,  conveyed  by  old 
Hansbye  to  young  Hansbye  by  deed,  were  to  be 
liable  to  the  legacies,  which  he  gave  by  will ;  and 
that  now  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  it  will 
appear  upon  their  report,  and  by  the  depoeitions  of 
witnesses,  without  all  exception,  that  the  said 
leases  are  no  way  liable  to  those  legacies ;  these 
shall  be  earnestly  to  entreat  your  lordship,  that 
upon  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  masters, 
and  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  you  will,  for 
my  sake,  show  as  much  favour  and  expedition  to 
young  Mr.  Hansbye  in  this  cause,  as  the  justness 


*  A  genUemmn  eminent  for  liis  letminf,  eipecially  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  in  which  be  bad  been  instracted  hj  the 
ftiDoui  Hugh  Brouffhton,  who  died  in  lAlS.  He  wae  ton  of 
Bfr.  WilUam  Cotton,  citisen  and  draper  of  London,  and  had 
an  eetate  at  Bellaport  in  Shropshire,  where  he  resided,  till 
be  came  to  live  at  London  at  the  request  of  Sir  Allen  CottoBi 
his  fkther's  younger  brother,  who  was  lord  mayor  of  that 
city  in  1035.  Sir  Rowland  Vas  tbeflrat  patroa  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Liffhtfoot,  and  encouraged  him  in  the  pr<M«ctttioB  of  his 
studies  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  antiquities. 

tHarl.MSS.  vol.7006. 

(This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  causes,  on  aeeoont  of  which 
Lord  Bacon  was  aAerwards  accused  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  In  answer  to  whose  charge  he  admiu,  that  in  the 
cause  of  Sir  Ralph  Hansbye  there  being  two  decrees,  one  fbr 
the  inheritance,  and  the  other  Ibr  goods  and  chattels ;  some 
time  after  the  first  decree,  and  before  the  second,  there  was 
000{.  delivered  to  him  by  Mr.  Toble  Matthew ;  nor  could  his 
lordship  deny,  that  this  waa  upon  the  mtter  **  pendente 


thereof  will  permit.    And  I  shall  receive  it  at 
your  lordship's  hands  as  a  particular  fevour. 
80 1  take  my  leave  of  your  lordship,  and  rsBt 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BVOXIRCIHAM. 

Greenwleh,  Jvae  IS,  lOlS. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mt  bonourablb  Lord, 

Understanding,  that  the  cause  depending  in  die 
chancery  between  the  Lady  Vernon  and  the  ofll- 
cers  of  his  majesty's  household  is  now  ready  for 
de<^ree;  though  I  doubt  not,  but,  as  his  majesty 
hath  been  satisfied  of  the  equity  of  the  cause  on 
his  officers'  behalf,  who  have  undergone  the  busi- 
ness, by  his  majesty's  command,  your  lordship 
wiU  also  find  their  cause  worthy  of  your  favour: 
yet,  1  have  thou^t  fit  once  again  to  recommend 
it  to  your  lordship,  desiring  you  to  give  them  a 
speedy  end  of  it,  that  both  his  majesty  may  be 
freed  from  farther  importunity,  and  they  from  the 
charge  and  trouble  of  following  it:  which  1  wiU 
be  evei^  ready  to  acknowledge  as  a  favour  done 
imto  myself,  and  always  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  fnend  and  servant, 
6.  Buckingham. 
Greenwich,  Joae  1ft,  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOILt 
Mr  HOKOURABLfe  LoBD, 

1  wrote  unto  your  lordship  lately  in  the  behalf 
of  Sb  Rowland  Cotton,  tbuett  then  had  a  suit  ia 
dependence  before  your  lordship  and  the  rest  of 
my  lords  in  tiie  Star  Chamber.  T%e  cause,  I 
understand,  hath  gone  contrary  to  his  expectatioB ; 
yet,  he  acknowledges  himself  much  bouiMl  to  your 
lordship  for  the  noble  and  patient  hearing  he  did 
then  receive ;  and  he  rests  satisfied,  and  I  nuiek 
beholden  to  your  lordship,  for  any  &vour  it  pleased 
your  lordship  to  aflford  him  for  my  cause.  It  now 
rests  only  in  your  lordship's  power  fbr  the  as- 
sessing of  costs ;  which,  because,  1  am  eertaialy 
informed.  Sir  Rowland  Cotton  had  just  cause  of 
complaint,  I  hope  your  lordship  will  not  give  any 
against  him.  And  I  do  the  rather  move  your 
lordship  to  respect  him  in  it,  because  it  concerns 
him  in  his  reputation,  which  I  know  he  tenders, 
and  not  ^e  money  which  might  be  imposed  upon 
him ;  which  can  be  but  a  trifle.  Thus  presuming 
of  your  lordship's  &Tour  herein,  which  I  shall  be 
ready  ever  to  account  to  your  lordship  for,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  devoted  to  serve  you, 

G.  BucxmoHAM. 
Jone  10,  1618. 

*  Hart.  MSaTOl.  7006. 
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TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mt  BOHOURAIILB  liORD, 

I  have  been  d^ired  by  some  friends  of  mine,  in 
the  behalf  of  Sir  Francis  En^efyld,  to  recom- 
mend hi^  cause  so  far  unto  your  lordship,  that  a 
peremptory  day  being  giYen  by  your  lordship's 
ord^  for  the  p^eeting  of  his  account,  and  for  the 
assignment  of  the  trust,  your  lord^ip  would  take 
such  course  therein,  that  (he  gentleman's  estate 
may  be  redeemed  from  farther  trouble,  and  secured 
from  all  danger,  by  engaging  those,  to  whom  the 
trust  is  now  transferred  by  your  lordship's  order, 
to  the  performance  of  that,  whereunto  he  was  tied. 
And  so  not  doubting  but  your  lordship  will  do  him 
what  lawful  favour  you  may  herein,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Bndoned, 
Received  Oct.  14,  1618. 


to  THE  KING,  CONCERNING  THE  FORM  AND 
MANNER  OF  PROCEEDING  AGAINST  SIR  WAL- 
TER RALEGlLf 

BIat  it  please  tour  most  excellent  Majesty, 
According  to  your  commandment  given  unto  us, 
we  have,  upon  divers  meetings  and  conferences, 
considered  what  form  and  manner  of  proceeding 
against  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  might  best  stand  with 
your  majesty's  justice  and  honour,  if  you  shall  be 
pleased,  that  the  law  shall  pass  upon  him. 

And,  first,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh  being  attainted  of  high  treason,  which  is 
the  highest  and  last  work  of  law,  he  cannot  be 
drawn  in  question  judicially  for  any  crime  or 
offence  since  committed.  And,  therefore,  we 
humbly  present  two  forms  of  proceeding  to  your 
mtjesty ;  the  one,  that  together  with  the  warrant 
to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  if  your  majesty 
shall  so  please,  for  his  execution,  to  publish  a 
narrative  in  print,  of  his  late  crimes  and  offences : 
which,  albeit  your  majesty  is  not  bound  to  give 
an  account  of  your  actions  in  ^ese  cases  to  any 
but  only  to  God  alone,  we  humbly  offer  to  your 
majesty's  consideration,  as  well  in  respect  of  the 
great  eiaiuxion  of  time  since  his  attainder,  and  of 
his  employment  by  your  majesty's  commission, 
as  for  that  his  late  crimes  and  offiBuces  are  not  yet 
publicly  known.  The  other  form,  whereunto,  if 
your  majesty  so  please,  we  rather  incline,  is,  that 
where  your  majesty  is  so  renowned  for  your  jus- 
tice, it  may  have  such  a  proceeding,  as  is  nearest 
to  legal  proceeding;  which  is,  that  he  be  called 
before  the  whole  body  of  your  council  of  state, 
and  your  principal  judges,  in  your  council  cham- 
ber; and  that  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen 

«Hari.MS8.  vol.  7000. 
'  file  was  bebeaded  October  tO,  1018,  the  day  of  the  faiaii- 
garation  of  tbe  Lord  M ajror  of  London. 


o^qnality  be  admitted  to  be  present  to  hear  Aa 
whole  proceeding,  as  in  like  cases  hath  been  used 
And  after  the  assembly  of  all  these,  that  some  o£ 
your  majesty's  counsellors  of  state,  that  are  best 
acquainted  with  the  case,  should  openly  declare^ 
that  this  form  of  proceeding  against  Sir  Walter  is 
holden,  for  that  he  is  civilly  dead.  After  this 
your  majesty's  council  learned  to  charge  his  acts 
of  hostility,  depredation,  abuse  as  well  of  your 
majesty's  commission,  as  of  your  subjects  under 
his  charge,  impostures,  attempt  of  escape,  and 
other  his  misdemeanors.  But  for  that,  which 
concerns  the  French,  wherein  he  was  rather  pas- 
sive than  active,  and  without  which  the  charge  is 
complete,  we  humbly  refer  to  your  majesty's  con- 
sideration, how  far  that  shall  be  touched.  After 
which  charge  so  given,  the  examinations  read, 
and  Sir  Walter  heud,  and  some  to  be  confronted 
against  him,  if  need  be,  then  he  is  to  be  with- 
drawn and  sent  back ;  for  that  no  sentence  is,  or 
can  be,  given  against  him.  And  after  he  is  goaev 
then  tbe  lords  of  the  council  and  judges  to  give 
their  advice  to  your  majesty,  whether  in  respect  of 
these  subsequent  offences  upon  the  whole  matter, 
your  majesty,  if  you  so  please,  may  not  with  jus- 
tice and  honour  give  warrant  for  his  execution  upon 
his  attainder.  And  of  this  whole  proceeding 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  a  solemn  act  of  conncii 
should  be  made,  with  a  memorial  of  the  whole  pie* 
sence.  But  before  this  be  done,  that  your  majesty 
may  be  pleased  to  signify  your  gracious  directioii 
herein  to  your  council  of  state ;  and  that  your  coun- 
cil learned,  before  the  calling  of  Sir  Walter,  should 
deliver  the  heads  of  the  matter,  together  with  the 
principal  examinations  touching  the  same,  where- 
with Sir  Walter  is  to  be  charg^,  unto  them,  that 
they  may  be  perfectly  informed  of  the  true  stats  of 
the  case,  and  give  their  advice  accordingly.  All 
which,  nevertheless,  we,  in  all  humbleness,  pie- 
sent  and  submit  to  your  princely  wisdom  and 
judgment,  and  shall  follow  whatsoever  it  shall 
please  your  majesty  to  direct  us  herein,  with  all 
dutiful  readiness. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  faithful  servants,  etc. 
York  novae,  tlito  18th  of  October,  101& 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

My  honourable  Lord, 

Whereas,  there  is  a  cause  depending  in  the  court 
of  chancery  between  one  Mr.  Francis  Foliambe 
and  Francis  Homsby,  the  which  already  hath  re- 
ceived a  decree,  and  is  now  to  have  an<Hher  hear- 
ing before  yourself;  I  have  thought  fit  to  deslrs 
you  to  show  so  much  favour  therein,  seeing  it 
concerns  the  gentleman's  whole  estate,  as  to  make 
a  full  arbitration  and  final  end,  either  by  takiiig 
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the  pains  in  ending  it  yoorself,  or  preferring  if  to 
■ome  other,  whom  yoor  lordship  shall  think  fit: 
which  I  shall  acknowledge  as  a  courtesy  from 
yonr  lordship ;  and  erer  rest 

Year  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  BuoKuroHAM. 

BIscliiBbroke,  the  ttd  of  October,  M16. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHABf. 

Mr  TUT  0OOD  Loan, 

We  have  put  the  Declaration*  touching  Ra- 
leigh to  the  press,  with  his  majesty's  additions, 
which  were  rery  material,  and  fit  to  proceed  from 
his  majesty. 

For  the  prisoners,  we  have  taken  an  account, 
given  a  dis^ge,  and  put  some  particulars  in  exa- 
mination for  punishment  and  example. 

For  the  pursuiTants,  we  stayed  a  good  while 
for  Sir  Edward  Coke's  health ;  but  he  being  not 
yet  come  abroad,  we  have  enteied  into  it;  and  we 
find  faults,  and  mean  to  select  cases  for  example : 
but  in  this  swarm  of  priests  and  recusants  we  are 
careful  not  to  discourage  in  general.  But  the 
punishment  of  some  that  are  notoriously  corrupt, 
concerned  not  the  good,  and  will  keep  in  awe 
those  that  are  but  indifferent. 

The  balance  of  the  king^s  estate  is  in  hand, 
whereof  I  have  great  care,  but  no  great  help. 

The  sub-committees  for  the  seyeral  branches  of 
treasure  are  well  chosen  and  charged. 

This  matter  of  the  king's  estate  for  means  is 
like  a  quarry,  which  digs  and  works  hard ;  but 
then,  when  I  consider  it  buildetb,  I  think  no  pains 
too  much;  and  after  term  it  shall  be  my  chief 
care. 

For  the  mint,  by  my  next  I  will  give  account  ;* 
for  our  day  is  Wednesday. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's 

Fa.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 
MoremberflS,  UUS. 

Endorsed, 
Of  eouneil  biisineu* 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOM 

Mr  HONOimABLB  LOBD, 

I  having  understood  by  Dr.  Steward,  that  your 
lordship  hath  made  a  decree  against  him  in  the 
chancery,  which  he  thinks  very  hard  for  him  to 
perform ;  although  I  know  it  is  unusual  to  your 
Isrdship  to  make  any  alterations,  when  things  are 
80  far  past ;  yet,  in  regard  I  owe  him  a  good  turn, 

MaUigl^  Knight,  twMhthis  r#f«y«,  tin§Mi  the*  kU  tU- 
tmrn,  •!«.,  printed  at  LondoB,  1618,  in  qonito. 
tHtri.M8S.Tol.7SO0. 


which  I  know  not  how  to  perform  irat  this  way,  I 
desire  your  lordship,  if  thei^  he  any  place  left  for 
mitigation,  your  lordship  would  show  him  what 
favour  you  may,  for  my  sake,  in  his  desires,  which 
I  shall  be  ready  to  acknowledge  as  a  grreat  courtesy 
done  unto  myself;  and  will  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINOHAM. 
Newmarket,  the  9d  December,  1S18. 


NOTES  OP  A  SPEECH  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCEL- 
LOR  IN  THE  STAR  CHAMBER,  IN  THE  CAUSE 
OP  SIR  HENRY  YELVERTON,  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL.* 

SoRRT  for  the  person,  being  a  gentleman  that  I 
lived  with  in  Gray's  Inn ;  served  with  him  when 
I  was  attorney ;  joined  with  him  in  many  services, 
and  one  that  ever  gave  me  more  attributes  in 
public,  than  I  deserved ;  and,  besides,  a  man  of 
very  good  parts,  which  with  me  is  friendship  at 
first  sight ;  much  more,  joined  with  so  ancient  an 
acquaintance. 

But,  as  a  judge,  I  hold  the  offence  very  great, 
and  that  without  pressing  measure ;  upon  which 
I  will  only  make  a  few  observations,  and  so 
leave  it. 

1.  First  I  observe  the  danger  and  consequence 
of  the  offence :  for  if  it  be  suffered,  thatthe  learned 
council  shall  practise  the  art  of  multiplication 
upon  their  warrants,  the  crown  will  be  destroyed 
in  small  time.  The  great  seal,  the  privy  seal, 
signet,  are  solemn  things;  but  they  follow  the 
king's  hand.  It  is  the  bill  drawn  by  the  learned 
council  and  the  docket,  that  leads  the  king's 
hand. 

3.  Next  I  note  the  nature  of  the  defence.  As, 
first,  that  it  was  error  in  judgment :  for  this  surely, 
if  the  offence  were  small  though  clear,  or  g^at, 
but  doubtrul,  I  should  hardly  sentence  it.  For  it 
is  hard  to  draw  a  straight  line  by  steadiness  of 
hand ;  but  it  could  not  be  the  swerving  of  the 
hand.  And  herein  I  note  the  wisdom  of  the  law 
of  England,  which  termeth  the  highest  contempts 
and  excesses  of  authority  "misprisions;"  which, 
if  you  take  the  sound  and  derivation  of  the  words, 
is  but  (<  mistaken :"  but  if  you  take  the  use  and 
acceptation  of  the  word,  it  is  high  and  heinous 
contempts  and  usurpations  of  authority ;  whereof 
the  reason  I  take  to  be,  and  the  name  excellently 
imposed ;  for  that  main  mistaking,  it  is  ever  joined 
with  contempt;  for  he  that  reveres,  will  not 
easily  mistake ;  but  he  that  slights,  and  thinks 

*  He  was  prosecnted  In  tbe  Sur  Chamber,  for  haTinf 
patted  certain  dautet  in  a  charter,  lately  granted  to  tbe  city 
of  London,  not  agreeable  to  hit  majetty*t  warrant,  and  dwo- 
gatory  to  hit  hoMHir.  Bat  the  chief  reaton  of  tbe  teverlCv 
againtt  btn  wat  thooght  to  be  the  Marquit  of  Buckingham'* 
retentnent  againtt  him,  tor  having  oppoted,  according  to  tba 
doty  of  bit  oflce,  tome  opprettive,  if  not  illega),  patenti, 
wMeh  tbe  projectort  of  tbote  tbnet  were  boey  in  pftptriaf . 
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more  of  the  greatness  of  his  pltce  disn  of  the 
doty  of  his  place,  will  sooh  commit  misprisions. 


akitOkmnbir^Odober  94, 1690.    Ifaki  upon  Mr, 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tkrt  good  Lord, 

It  may  be,  your  lordship  will  expect  to  hear 
from  me  what  passed  yesterday  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  touching  YeWerton's  caase,  though  we 
desired  Secretary  Calvert  to  acquaint  his  majesty 
herewith. 

To  make  short,  at  ^e  motion  of  the  attorney,  in 
person  at  the  bar,  and  at  the  motion  of  my  lord 
steward*  in  court,  the  day  of  proceeding  is  deferred 
till  the  king*8  pleasure  is  known.  This  was  against 
my  opinion  then  declared  plain  enough ;  but  put  to 
Totes,  and  ruled  by  the  major  part,  though  some 
concurred  with  me. 

I  do  not  like  of  this  course,  in  respect  that  it 
puts  the  king  in  a  strait;  for  either  ^e  note  of 
seyerity  must  rest  upon  his  majesty,  if  he  go  on ; 
or  the  thanks  of  clemency  is  in  some  part  taken 
away,  if  his  majesty  go  not  on. 

I  have  «^  cor  unum  et  via  una ;"  and  therefore 
did  my  part  as  a  judge  and  the  king's  chancellor. 
What  is  farther  to  be  done,  I  will  advise  the  king 
faithfully,  when  I  see  his  majesty  and  your  lord- 
ship. But  before  I  give  advice,  I  must  ask  a 
question  first. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 
Oetober«,ino.  % 


LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  TO  THE  MARQUIS 
OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  V1ER7  GOOD  Lord, 

Yesternight  we  made  an  end  of  Sir  Henry 
Yelverton's  cause.  I  have  almost  killed  myself 
with  sitting  almost  eight  hours.  But  I  was 
resolved  to  sit  it  through.  He  is  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's 
pleasure.  The  fine  of  4000/.  and  discharge  of  his 
place,  by  way  of  opinion  of  the  court,  referriiSg  it 
to  the  king's  pleasure.  How  I  stirred  the  court, 
I  leave  it  to  others  to  speak ;  but  things  passed 
to  his  majesty's  great  honour.  I  would  not  for 
any  thing  but  be  had  made  his  defence ;  for  many 
chief  points  of  the  charge  were  deeper  printed  by 
the  defence.  But  yet  I  like  it  not  in  him;  the 
less  because  he  retained  Holt,  who  is  ever  re- 

*  TbtDokeofLMOx. 


tidaed  but  to  play  the  fool.     God  ever 
you. 

Your  lordship^s  most  obliged  frieni, 
ind  faithfol  servantt 
u  Nov.  lOM.  Fr.  VH10L4M,  Ctnc 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  may  pubasb  tovr  kxcellbht  Maji 

In  performance  of  your  royal  pleasure,  signified 
by  Sir  John  Suckling,*  we  have  at  seyeral  tmm 
considered  of  the  petition  of  Mr.  Christophsr 
Villiers,f  and  have  heard,  as  well  the  legiBlsra 
and  ministers  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Can- 
terbury, and  their  council,  as  also  the  eomicil  of 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  And  setting 
aside  such  other  points,  as  are  desired  by  the 
petition,  we  do  think,  that  your  mtjesty  may  by 
law,  and  without  inconvenienee,  appoint  an  offi- 
cer, that  shall  have  the  engrossing  of  the  tran- 
scripts of  all  wills  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
either  of  the  prerogative  courts,  which  shall  bo 
proved  ^in  commoni  forma ;"  and  likewise  of  all 
inventories,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  same  oooita. 

We  see  it  necessary,  that  all  wills,  which  wn 
not  judicially  controverted,  be  engrossed  bofbro 
the  probate.  Yet,  as  the  law  now  stands,  bo 
officer  of  those  courts  can  lawfully  take  any  fee 
or  reward  for  engrossing  the  said  wills  and  inven- 
tories, the  statute  of  the  Slst  of  King  Henry  the 
Vnith  restraining  them.  Wherefore  we  hM  it 
much  more  convenient,  that  it  should  be  done  by 
a  lawful  officer,  to  be  appointed  by  yoor  majettf, 
&an  in  a  cause  not  warrantable  by  law.  Yet,  oor 
humble  opinion  and  advice  is,  that  good  ctmm 
deration  be  had  in  passing  this  book,  as  wdl 
touching  a  moderate  proportion  of  f<MS  ts  be 
allowed  for  the  pains  and  travel  of  the  officer,  is 
for  the  expedition  of  the  suitor,  in  such  sort,  that 
the  subject  may  find  himself  in  better  case  than 
he  is  now,  and  not  in  worse. 

But,  however,  we  conceive  this  may  be  convt- 
nient  in  the  two  courts  of  prerogative,  whers 
there  is  much  business :  yet,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  bishops'  diocesans,  we  hold  the  same  will 
be  inconvenient,  in  regard  of  the  small  employ- 
ment. 

Your  majesty's  most  faithful 

and  obedient  servants, 
Fr.  Vervlam,  Cane. 
Robert  NAUirroif. 
Henrt  Mohtaov.^ 
November  Ifi,  ISOl 

*  He  was  afterward!  comptroller  of  the  honeebold  to  Klif 
Cbarlee  !.,  end  fttber  of  tbe  poet  of  the  same  name.    • 

t  Yoongest  brother  to  the  Marqub  of  Buckingham.  ■• 
was  created,  April  S3, 1093,  Baron  of  Daventry  and  Earl  of 
Anglesey.    He  died  September  S4,  10S4. 

t  Lord  chief  Justice  of  the  king's  bench,  who,  on  the  M 
of  December  fbUowiog,  was  adranced  to  the  post  of  lotd  hi^ 
treasurer. 
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TO  THE  KING. 
It  mat  PLIABI  tour  most  BXOKLLERT  MiJE8TT9 

AeeoidiBg  to  your  commandment,  we  have 
heard  once  more  the  proctors  of  the  Prerogative 
Conrt,  what  they  could  say ;  and  find  no  reason 
tc  alter,  in  any  part,  our  former  certificate.  Thus 
much  withal  we  think  fit  to  note  to  your  majesty, 
that  our  former  certificate,  which  we  now  ratify, 
is  principally  grounded  upon  a  point  in  law,  upon 
the  statute  of  21  Henry  VIII.,  wherein  we,  the 
'  chancellor  and  treasurer,  for  oar  own  opinions,  do 
conceive  the  law  is  clear;  and  your  solicitor-ge- 
neral* concurs. 

Now,  whether  your  majesty  will  he  pleased  to 
rest  in  our  opinions,  and  so  to  pass  the  patents ; 
or  give  us  leave  to  assist  ourselves  with  the 
opinion  of  some  principal  judges  now  in  town, 
vfaerehy  the  law  may  be  the  better  resolved,  to 
avoid  farther  question  hereafter;  we  leave  it  to 
your  majesty's  royal  pleasure.  This  we  repre- 
sent the  rather,  because  we  discern  such  a  confi- 
dence in  the  proctors,  and  those  upon  whom  they 
depend,  as,  it  is  not  unlike,  they  will  bring  it  to 
a  legal  question. 

And  so  we  humbly  kiss  your  majesty^s  hands, 
praying  for  your  preservation. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  obedient  servants, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 
Hrnrt  Montaou, 
Robert  Nauiitoic. 

York  House,  Deeember  IS,  IMO. 


^OHEB  upon  MICH4EL  DE  LA  POLE'S  CA8E.t 

10  Rich  2.  The  ofiences  were  of  three  natures : 

I .  Deceits  to  the  king. 

3.  Misgovemance  in  point  of  estate,  whereby 
the  ordinances  made  by  ten  commissioners  for 
reformation  of  the  state  were  frustrated^  and  the 
city  of  Ghent,  in  foreign  parts,  lost. 

3.  And  his  setting  the  seal  to  pardons  for  mur- 
ders, and  other  enormous  crimes. 

The  judgment  was  imprisonment,  fine,  and 
ransom,  and  restitution  to  the  king,  but  no  disa- 
blement, nor  making  him  uncapable,  no  degrading 
in  honour,  mentioned  in  the  judgment:  but,  con- 
trariwise, in  the  clause,  that  restitution  should  be 
made  and  levied  out  of  his  lands  and  goods,  i^  is 
expressly  said^  that  because  his  honour  of  earl 
was  not  taken  from  him,  therefore  his  30/.  per 
annum  creation  money , should  not  be  meddled  with. 

*  Mr  TboinM<ioTentr]r,wlMWM  ntie  tttemey-fmienl, 
JsBoary  14, 1690-1. 

i  This  ptper  wai  probably  drawn  up  on  occasion  of  the 
IRroeeedhifs  and  Jadgment  pasted  apon  the  Lord  Viscount  8t. 
jmHm  tff  the  Howe  at  Lords^  Mhy  S,  1081 . 


OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THORPE'S  CAS& 

34  Edw.  3.  His  oflbnce  was  taking  of  i 
from  five  several  persons,  that  were  felont,  for 
staying  their  process  of  exigent;  for  that  it  made 
him  a  kind  of  accessary  of  felony,^  and  tonelMd 
upon  matter  capital. 

The  judgment  was  the  judgment  of  felony: 
but  the  proceeding  had  many  things  strong  and 
new;  first,  the  proceeding  was  by  oommiseian 
of  oyer  and  terminer^  and  by  jury ;  aad  not  hf 
parliament. 

The  judgment  is  recited  to  be  given  in  the 
king's  high  and  sovereign  power. 

It  is  recited  likewise,  that  the  king,  when  he 
made  him  chief  justice,  and  increased  his  wages, 
did  <*  ore  tonus*'  say  to  him,  in  the  presence  of 
his  council,  that  now  if  he  bribed  he  would  hang 
him :  unto  which  penance,  for  so  the  record  called 
it,  he  submitted  himself.  So  it  was  a  judgment 
by  a  contract. 

His  oath  likewise,  which  was  devised  bomb 
few  years  before,  whieh  is  very  strict  in  words, 
that  he  shall  take  no  reward,  neither  before  nor 
after,  is  chiefly  insisted  upon.  And  that,  which 
is  more  to  be  observed,  there  is  a  precise  proviso, 
that  the  judgment  and  proceeding  shall  not  be 
drawn  into  example  against  any,  and  specially 
not  against  any  who  have  not  taken  the  like  oath : 
which  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  treasorer,  master 
of  the  wards,  etc.,  take  not,  but  only  the  judges 
of  both  benches,  and  baron  of  the  exchequer. 

The  king  pardoned  him  presently  after,  doubt- 
ing, as  it  seems,  that  the  judgment  was  erroneona, 
both  in  matter  and  form  of  prooeeding;  biougjbt 
it  before  the  lords  of  parliament,  who  affirmed  the 
judgment,  and  gave  authority  to  the  king  in  the 
like  cases,  for  the  time  to  come,  to  call  to 
him  what  lords  it  pleased  him,  and  to  adjudge 
them. 


NOTES  UPON  SIR  JOHN  LEE'S  CASE,  STEWARD 
OF  THE  KING'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

44  Edw.  3.  His  ofifencee  were,  great  oppTe»- 
sions  in  usurpation  of  authority,  in  attacking  and 
imprisoning  in  the  Tower,  and  other  prisons, 
numbers  of  the  king's  subjects,  for  causes  ne 
ways  appertaining  to  his  jurisdiction;  and  for 
discharging  an  appellant  of  felony  without 
warrant,  and  for  deceit  of  the  king,  and  ez« 
tortious. 

His  judgment  was  only  imprisonmimt  in  Iks 
Tower,  until  he  had  mads  a  fine  and  ransom  at 
the  king's  will;  and  no  more. 
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N0TB8  UPON  LORD  LATDfBR'S  CASK. 

50  Edw.  3.  Hit  offences  were  rery  high  and 
lieinoas,  drawing  upon  high  treason :  as  the  ex- 
tortions taking  of  nctoals  in  Bretag^ne,  to  a  great 
Talne,  withont  paying  any  thing;  and  for  ran- 
soming dirers  parishes  there  to  the  sum  of  83,000i!. 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  tmce  proclaimed  by  the 
king;  for  sofbring  his  deputies  and  lieatenants 
in  Bretagne  to  exact,  npon  the  towns  and  coun- 
tries there,  diTors  snms  of  money,  to  the  snm 
of  150,000  crowns;  for  sharing  with  Richard 
Lyons  in  his  deceit  of  the  king;  for  enlarging, 
by  his  own  authority,  divers  felons;  and  divers 
other  exorbitant  offences. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  his  judgment  was 
only  to  be  committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  and  to 
make  fine  and  ransom  at  the  king's  will* 

But  after,  at  the  suit  of  the  Commons,  in  regard 
of  those  horrible  and  treasonable  offences,  he  was 
displaced  from  his  office,  and  disabled  to  be  of  the 
king's  council ;  but  his  honours  not  touched,  and 
be  was  presently  bailed  by  some  of  the  lords, 
and  buffered  to  go  at  large. 


JOHN  LORD  NEVILLE'S  CASE. 

50  Edw.  3.  His  offences  were,  the  not  supply- 
ing the  full  number  of  the  soldiers  in  Bretagne, 
according  to  the  allowance  ot  the  king's  pay. 
And  the  second  was  for  buying  certain  debts,  due 
from  the  king,  to  his  own  lucre,  and  giving  the 
parties  small  recompense,  and  specially  in  a  case 
of  the  Lady  Ravensholme. 

And  it  was  prayed  by  the  Commons,  that  he 
might  be  put  out  of  office  about  the  king :  but 
there  was  no  judgment  given  upon  that  prayer, 
but  only  of  restitution  to  the  lady,  and  a  general 
clause  of  being  punished  according  to  his  de- 
merits. 


Mt  Lobd, 

If  your  lordship  have  done  with  that «» Mascar- 
dus  de  Interpretatione  Statutorum,"*  I  shall  be 
glad,  that  you  would  give  order  that  I  might  use 
it.  And  for  that  of  12  Hen.  7,  touching  the 
grand  council  in  the  manuscript,  I  have  since 
seen  a  privy  seal  of  the  time  of  Henry  7, 
(without  a  year,)  directed  to  borrow  for  the  king; 
and  in  it  there  is  a  recital  of  a  grand  council, 
which  thought,  that  such  a  sum  was  fit  to  be 
levied ;  whereof  the  lords  gave  40,000/.,  and  the 
jest  was  to  be  gotten  by  privy  seal  upon  loan. 


lacFtrranmeos. 


•  •    ».*priiit> 


Doabtless,  my  lord,  this  iotaqpiets  ibat  of  tht  - 
manuscript  story 

On  the  back  if  ikig  Utter  art  ikefoOowing  nota  iy 
ike  Lord  FueouiU  8i.  Man. 

«« The  case  of  the  judgment  in  parliament,  upo» 
a  writ  of  error  put  by  Just.  Hu.* 

^  The  case  of  no  judgment  entered  into  the  oonxt 
of  augmentations,  or  survey  of  first-fruits ;  whick 
are  dissolved,  where  there  may  be  an  entry  af%ei» 
out  of  a  paper-book. 

«« Jtfbn.  All  the  acts  of  my  proceedings  wen 
after  the  royal  assent  to  the  subsidy." 


QUESTIONS  DEMANDED  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
OF  THE  KING'S  BENCH  BY  HIS  MAJE8TT*f 
COBiAlANDMENT. 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  isle  of  Ely,  whetiier  his 
lordship  thinks  that  resolution  there  spoken  of  to 
be  law ;  That  a  general  taxation  upon  a  town,  to 
pay  so  much  towards  the  repair  of  the  sea-banks, 
is  not  warranted  to  be  done  by  the  commissionen 
of  sewers ;  but  that  the  same  must  be  upon  every 
particular  person,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
his  land,  and  by  number  of  acres  and  perches;. 
and  according  to  tlie  portion  of  the  profit,  which 
every  one  hath  there. 

3.  In  Darcy*8  case,  whether  bis  lordship's 
judgment  be  as  he  reporteth  it  to  be  resolved ; 
that  the  dispensation  or  license  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth to  Darcy  to  have  the  sole  importation  of 
cards,  notwithstanding  the  statute,  3  £.  4,  is 
against  law. 

3.  In  Godfrey's  case,  what  he  means  by  this 
passage.  Some  courts  cannot  imprison,  fine,  or 
amerce,  as  ecclesiastical  courts  before  the  ordi- 
nary archdeacon,  etc.,  or  other  commissioners,  and 
such  like,  which  proceed  according  to  the  canon 
or  civil  law. 

4.  In  Dr.  Bonham's  case,  what  he  means  by 
this  passage,  That  in  many  cases  the  common 
law  shall  control  acts  of  parliament,  and  some- 
times shall  judge  them  to  be  merely  void :  For 
where  an  act  of  parliament  is  against  common 
right  and  reason,  the  law  shall  control  it,  and 
adjudge  it  void. 

5.  In  Bagges's  case,  to  explain  himself  where 
he  saith,Thatto  the  court  of  king's  bench  belongs 
authority,  not  only  to  correct  errors  in  judicial 
proceedings,  but  other  errors  and  misdemeanors 
extra-judicial,  tending  to  the  breach  of  peace, 
oppression  of  subjects,  or  to  the  raising  of  (action^ 
controversies,  debate,  or  to  any  manner  of  mif» 
government.    So  no  wrong  or  injury  can  be  donsi 

•Hatton. 
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tet»  tiiat  tills  dull  be  lefoimed  or  pmiiabed  by  doe 

douse  of  law. 
IieceiTod  these  qaestioiis  the  17th  of  this  in- 
stant Oetober,  being  Thnisday ;  and  this  Slst 
day  of  the  same  month  I  made  these  answers 
following : 


THE  HUMBLE  AND  DIRECT  ANSWER  TO  THE 

QUESTIONS  UPON  THE  CASE.  OF  THE  ISLE 

OF  ELY. 

Tbi  statate  of  the  33  Henry  VIII.  cap.  5,  pie- 
scribeth  the  commission  of  sewers  to  be  according 
to  the  manner,  form,  tenure,  and  effect  hereafter 
ensning,  namely,  to  inquire  by  the  oath  of  men, 
etc.,  who  hath  any  lands  or  tenements,  or  common 
of  'pasture,  or  hath,  or  may  hare,  any  loss,  etc.; 
and  all  these  persons  to  tax,  distrain,  and  punish, 
etc.,  after  the  quantity  of  lands,  tenements,  and 
rents,  by  the  number  of  acres  and  perches,  after 
the  rate  of  erery  person's  portion  or  profit,  or  after 
the  quantity  of  common  of  pasture,  or  common  of 
fishing,  or  other  commodi^  there,  by  such  ways 
and  means,  and  in  such  manner  and  form,  as  to 
you,  or  six  of  you,  shall  seem  most  convenient. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers  within  the  isle 
of  Ely  did  tax  Fend  ray  ton,  Samsey,  and  other 
towns  generally,  namely,  one  entire  sum  upon  the 
town  of  Fendrayton,  another  upon  Samsey,  etc. 
The  lords  of  the  council  wrote  to  myself,  the  chief 
Justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  unto  Justice 
Daniel  and  Justice  Foster,  to  certify  our  opinions, 
whether  sach  a  general  taxation  were  good  in  law. 
Another  question  was  also  referred  to  us,  whereof 
no  question  is  now  made :  and  as  to  this  question 
we  certified,  and  so  I  hare  reported  as  followeth. 
That  the  taxation  ought  to  hare  these  qualities : 
1.  It  ought  to  be  according  to  the  quantity  of 
lands,  tenements,  and  rents,  and  by  number  of 
acres  and  perches.  3.  According  to  the  rate 
of  every  person^s  portion,  tenure,  or  profit,  or  of 
the  quantity  of  common  of  pasture,  fishing,  or 
other  commodity,  wherein  we  erred  not,  for  they 
be  the  very  words  and  text  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
commission.  Therefore  we  concluded,  that  the 
said  taxation  of  an  entire  sum  in  gross  upon  a 
town  is  not  warranted  by  their  commission,  etc. 
And  being  demanded  by  your  majesty's  com- 
mandment, whether  I  do  think  the  said  resolution 
concerning  the  said  general  taxation  to  be  law,  I 
could  have  wished,  that  I  could  have  heard  coun- 
cil learned  again  on  both  sides,  as  I  and  the  other 
judges  did,  when  we  resolved  this  point;  and 
now  being  seven  years  past  since  the  said  resolu* 
tion,  and  by  all  this  time  I  never  hearing  any 
objection  against  it,  I  have  considered  <^  this 
case,  as  seriously  as  I  could  within  this  short 
time,  and  without  conference  with  any ;  and  mine 
humble  answer  is.  That  for  any  thing  tiiat  I  can 
conceive  to  the  contrary,  I  remain  still  of  my 
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former  opinion,  and  have,  as  I  take  it,  the  express 
text  and  meaning  of  the  law  to  warrant  mine 
opinion.  Seeing  that  one  town  is  of  greater 
value,  and  subject  to  more  danger,  than  another^ 
the  general  taxation  of  a  town  cannot,  as  I  take 
it,  be  just,  unless  the  particular  lands,  etc.,  and 
loss  be  known,  for  the  total  must  rise  upon  the 
particulars ;  and  if  the  particulars  be  known,  thea 
may  the  taxations  be  in  particular,  as  it  ought,  as 
I  take  it,  to  be  according  to  the  express  words  of 
the  act  and  commission. 

The  makers  of  the  act  did  thereby  provide.  That 
every  man  should  be  equally  charged,  according 
to  his  benefit  or  loss ;  but  if  the  general  taxations 
should  be  good,  then  might  the  entire  tax  set  upon 
the  town  be  levied  of  any  one  man  or  some  few 
men  of  that  town ;  which  should  be  unequal »  and 
against  the  express  words  of  the  act  and  commis-^ 
sion ;  and  if  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  their 
officer  to  levy  the  whole  taxation  upon  whom  he^ 
will,  it  would  be  a  means  of  much  corruption  and 
inconvenience ;  all  which  the  makers  of  ike  act 
did  wisely  foresee  by  the  express  words  of  the 
act 

If  the  taxation  be  in  particular,  according  to  the 
number  of  acres,  etc.,  which  may  easily  be  known, 
it  may,  as  I  take  it,  be  easily  done. 

It  was  not  only  the  resolution  of  the  said  three 
judges,  but  it  hath  been  ruled  and  adjudged  by 
divers  other  judges  in  other  rates  accordingly. 

All  which,  notwithstanding,  I  most  humbly  sub- 
mit myself  herein  to  your  majesty's  princely 
censure  and  judgment. 

Edw.  Coke. 


THE  HUMBLE  AND  DIRECT  ANSWER  TO  THE 
QUESTION  UPON  D'ARCY'S  CASE. 

The  statute  of  3  of  E.  IV.  cap.  4,  at  the  humble 
petition  of  the  card-makers,  etc.  within  England, 
prohibiteth,  amongst  otlier  things,  the  bringring 
into  the  realm  of  all  foreign  playing  cards  upon 
certain  penalties.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  her  reign,  granted  to  Sir  Ed.  D'Arcy,  his 
executors,  deputies,  and  assigns,  for  twenty-one 
years,  to  have  the  sole  making  of  playing  cards 
within  the  realm,  and  the  sole  importation  of 
foreign  playing  cards ;  and  that  no  other  should 
either  make  any  such  cards,  within  the  realm,  or 
import  any  foreign  cards,  but  only  the  said  Sir 
Ed.  D'Arcy,  his  executors,  deputies,  and  assigns, 
notwithstanding  the  said  act. 

The  point  concerning  the  sole  making  of  sards 
within  the  realm  is  not  questioned :  the  only  ques- 
tbn  now  is  concerning  the  sole  importation. 

It  was  resolved,  that  the  dispensation  or  license 
to  have  the  sole  importation  or  merchandising  of 
cards,  without  any  limitation  or  stint,  is  utterly 
against  the  law. 
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And  your  majesty's  commaadBMiit  bsTing  bsen 
signified  to  me,  to  know,  whether  my  jodgment 
be,  as  I  report  it  to  be  resoWed,  in  most  bumble 
manner  I  offer  this  answer  to  yoor  majesty :  That 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  widioot  all  question  the 
late  qneen  by  her  prerogatiTe  might,  as  your  ma- 
jesty may,  grant  license  to  any  man  to  import  any 
quantity  of  the  said  manufacture  whatsoeyer,  with 
•a  **non  obstante**  of  the  said  statute:  and  for 
proof  thereof  I  hare  cited  about  fifteen  book-cases 
in  my  report  of  this  case.  And  the  first  of  those 
book-cases  is  the  2  H.  YII.  fol.  6,  by  the  which 
it  appeareth,  &at  if  a  penal  statute  should  add  a 
clause,  That  the  king  should  grant  any  dispensa- 
tion thereof,  •^non  obstante'*  the  statute;  yet,  the 
king,  notwithstanding  that  clause  of  restrsint, 
might  grant  dispensations  at  his  pleasure  with  a 
**  non  obstante'*  thereof.  Therefore,  seeing  this 
royal  prerogative  and  power  to  grant  dispensations 
to  penal  laws  is  so  incident  and  inseparable  to  Ihe 
crown,  as  a  clause  in  an  act  of  parliament  cannot 
restrain  it,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  when  the  late 
queen  granted  to  Sir  Ed.  D'Arcy  to  haye  the  sole 
importation  of  this  manufacture  without  limita- 
tion, and  that  no  o^er  should  import  any  of  the 
same  during  21  years,  that  the  same  was  not  of 
force  either  against  the  late  queen,  or  is  of  force 
against  your  majesty :  for,  if  the  said  grant  were 
of  force,  then  could  not  the  late  queen  or  your 
majesty,  during  the  said  term,  grant  any  dispensa- 
tion of  this  statute  concerning  this  manumcture 
to  any  other  for  any  cause  whatsoeyer;  which 
b  utterly  against  your  majesty's  inseparable  pre- 
rogative, and  consequently  utterly  void;  which 
falleth  not  out  where  the  license  hath  a  certain 
limitation  of  quantity  or  stint ;  for  there  the  crown 
is  not  restrained  to  grant  any  other  license. 

And  therefore  where  it  was  resolved  by  Popham, 
chief  justice,  and  the  court  of  king's  bench,  be- 
fore I  was  a  judge,  That  the  said  dispensation  or 
license  to  have  the  sole  importation  and  mer- 
chandising of  cards  without  any  limitation  or 
stint,  should  be  void,  I  am  of  the  same  opinion; 
for  that  it  is  neither  against  your  majesty's  prero- 
gative, nor  power  in  granting  of  such  dispensa- 
tions; but  tendeth  to  the  maintenance  of  your 
majesty's  prerogative  royal,  and  may,  if  it  stand 
with  your  majesty's  pleasure,  be  so  explained. 

Wherein  in  all  humbleness  I  submit  myself  to 
your  majesty's  princely  censure  and  judgmeht. 

Edw.  Coke. 


THE  HUMBLE  AND  DIRECT  ANSWER  TO  THE 
QUESTION  RISING  UPON  GODFREY'S  CASE. 

Some  courts  cannot  imprison,  fine,  nor  amerce, 
as  ecclesiastical  courts  holden  before  the  ordinary, 
archdeacon,  or  their  commissaries  and  such  like, 
which  proceed  according  to  the  common  or  civil 
law. 


And  being  oommuided  to  szpkiB  what  I  Bant 
by  this  passage,  I  answer,  that  I  intended  only 
those  ecelesiastioal  oomti  thefe  named,  and  sneh 
like,  that  is,  sneh  like  cceleaiastieal  oovts,  as 
peeoliars,  etc. 

And  vnthin  these  words  (And  soA  like)  I 
never  did  nor  could  intend  thereby  the  high  com- 
mission; for  that  is  grounded  upon  an  act  oi 
parliament,  and  the  king's  letters  patents  under 
the  great  seal.  Therefore  these  woida  ^  conunis- 
saries**  and  ^  such  like"  cannot  be  extended  to 
the  high  commission,  but,  as  I  have  said,  to  in- 
ferior eeclesiastical  courts. 

Neither  did  I  thereby  intend  the  court  of  the 
admiralty ;  for  that  is  not  a  like  court  to  the  courts 
before  named ;  for  those  be  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  this  is  temporal.  But  I  referred  the  reader 
to  the  case  in  Brooks's  Abridgment,  pla.  77,  whem 
it  is  &at,  if  the  admiral,  who  proceeded  by  the 
civil  law,  hold  plea  of  any  ^ng  done  upon  the 
land,  that  it  is  void  and  *«  coram  non  judice ;"  and 
that  an  action  of  transgressions  in  that  case  dolh 
lie,  as  by  the  said  case  it  appeareth.  And,  theis- 
fore,  thai  in  that  case  he  can  neither  fine  nor 
imprison.  And  therewith  agree  divers  acts  of 
parliament;  and  so  it  may  be  explained,  as  it 
was  truly  intended. 

All  which  I  most  humbly  submit  to  your 
majesty's  princely  judgment. 

Edw.  Goes. 


JOHN  SELDEN,  ESQ.,  TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUirr 
ST.  ALBAN. 

Mt  most  HonoimED  Lobd, 

At  your  last  going  to  Gorhambuiy,  yon  wove 
pleased  to  have  ^>eech  with  me  about  some  pan- 
sages  of  parliament ;  touching  which,  I  conceived, 
by  your  lordship,  that  I  should  have  had  Either 
direction  by  a  gentleman,  to  whom  you  committed 
some  care  and  consideration  of  your  lordship's 
intentions  therein.  I  can  only  give  this  account 
of  it,  that  never  was  any  man  more  willing  or 
ready  to  do  your  lordship  service,  than  myself; 
and  in  that  you  then  spake  of,  I  had  been  most 
forward  to  have  done  whatsoever  I  had  been,  by 
farther  direction,  used  in.  But  I  understood, 
that  your  lordship's  pleasure  that  way  was 
changed.  Since,  my  lord,  I  vras  advised  with, 
touching  the  judgments  given  in  the  late  parlia- 
ment. For  them,  if  it  please  your  lordship  to 
hear  my  weak  judgment  expressed  freely  to  you, 
I  conceive  thus.  First,  that  admitting  it  were  no 
session,  but  only  a  convention,  as  the  prodama- 
mation  calls  it ;  yet  the  judgments  given  in  the 
Upper  House,  if  no  other  reason  be  against  them, 
are  good ;  for  they  are  given  by  the  lords,  or  die 
Upper  House,  by  virtue  of  that  (Mrdinary  authority, 
which  they  have  as  th«  supreme  comrt  of  judica- 
ture; which  is  easily  to  be  coneeived,  withoat 
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•any  relation  to  the  matter  of  session,  which  con- 
sbtB  only  in  the  passings  of  acts,  or  not  passing 
tiiem,  with  &e  rojal  assent.  And,  though  no 
session  of  the  three  states  together  be  without 
sach  acts  so  passed ;  yet,  eyery  part  of  the  par- 
liament severally  did  its  own  acts  legally  enough 
to  continue,  as  the  acts  of  other  courts  of  justice 
are  done.  And  why  should  any  doubts  be,  but 
that  a  judgment  out  of  the  king^s  bench,  or  ex- 
chequer chamber,  reversed  there,  had  been  good, 
although  no  session  Y  For  there  was  truly  a  par- 
liament, truly  an  Upper  House,  which  exercised 
by  itself  this  power  of  judicature,  although  no 
session.  Yet,  withal,  my  lord,  I  doubt,  it  will 
fall  out,  upon  fuller  consideration,  to  be  thought 
m  session  also.  Were  it  not  for  the  proclamation, 
f  diould  be  clearly  of  that  mind ;  neither  doth  the 
clause,  in  the  act  of  subsidy,  hinder  it.  For  that 
only  prevented  the  determination  of  the  session  at 
that  instant;  but  did  not  prevent  the  being  of  a 
session,  whensoever  the  parliament  should  be 
dissolved.  But,  because  that  point  was  resolved 
in  ike  proclamation,  and  also  in  the  commission 
of  dissolution  on  the  8th  of  February,  I  will  rest 
satisfied. 

But  there  are  also  examples  of  former  times, 
that  may  direct  us  in  that  point  of  the  judgment, 
in  regard  there  is  store  of  judgmepts  of  parlia- 
ment, especially  under  Edward  I.  and  Edward  11. 
in  such  conventions,  as  never  had,  for  aught 
appears,  any  act  passed  in  them. 

Next,  my  lord,  I  conceive  thus ;  that  by  reason 
there  is  no  record  of  those  judgments,  it  may  be 
justly  thought,  that  they  are  of  no  force.  For, 
thus  it  stands.  The  Lower  House  exhibited  the 
declarations  m  paper ;  and  the  lords,  receiving 
them,  proceeded  to  judgment  verbally ;  and  the 
notes  of  their  judgmrats  are  taken  by  the  clerk. 


in  the  journal  only ;  which,  as  I  Aink,  is  bo 
record  of  itself;  neitiiier  was  it  ever  used  as  one. 
Now,  the  record,  that  in  former  times  was  of  the 
judgments  and  proceedings  there,  was  in  this 
form.  The  accusation  was  exhibited  in  parch- 
ment; and  being  so  received,  and  endorsed,  was 
the  first  record ;  and  that  remained  filed  among 
the  bills  of  pariiament,  it  being  of  itself  as  the 
bills  in  the  king's  bench.  Then  out  of  this  there 
was  a  formal  judgment,  with  the  accusation 
entered  into  that  roll,  or  second  record,  which  the 
clerk  transcribes  by  ancient  use,  and  sends  into 
the  chancery. 

But  in  this  case  there  are  none  of  these :  neither 
doth  any  thing  seem  to  help  to  make  a  record  of 
it,  than  only  this,  that  the  olerk  may  enter  it,  now 
after  the  parliament;  which,  I  doubt,  h^  cannot 
Because,  although  in  other  courts  the  clerks  enter 
all,  and  make  their  records  after  the  term ;  yet,  in 
this  parliamentary  proceeding  it  falls  out,  that  the 
court  being  dissolved,  the  clerk  cannot  be  said  to 
have  such  a  relation  to  the  parliament^  which  is 
not  then  at  all  in  being,  as  the  prothonotariee  of 
the  courts  of  Westminster  have  to  their  oourtSi 
which  stand  only  adjourned.  Besides,  there 
cannot  be  an  example  found,  by  which  it  mi^ 
appear,  that  ever  any  rec<Hrd  of  the  first  kind, 
where  the  transcript  is  into  the  chancery,  wa* 
made  in  parliament;  but  only  Mtting  the  House, 
and  in  their  view.  But  this  I  ofier  to  your  lord- 
ship's farther  consideratioB,  desiring  your  favoufw 
able  censure  of  my  fiaincy  herein;  which,  with 
whatsoeveT  ability  I  may  pretend  to,  shall  ever 
be  desirous  to  serve  you,  to  whom  I  shall  pei^ 
petually  own  myself 

Your  lordship's  most  humble  servant, 
From  the  Temple,  Febnury  ^'  SmJ>«»« 
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THE  FIRST  COPT  OF  MT  DISCOURSE  TOUCH- 
nrO  THE  SAFETY  OF  THE  <2UEEN*S  PERSON. 

Tbbsb  be  the  principal  remedies,  I  could  think 
of,  for  extirping  the  principal  cause  of  those  con- 
spiracies, by  the  breakingr  the  nest  of  those  fiigi- 
tiye  traitors,  and  the  filling  them  fall  of  terror, 
despair,  jealousy,  and  revolL  And  it  is  true,  I 
thought  of  some  other  remedies,  which,  because 
in  mine  own  conceit  I  did  not  so  well  allow,  I 
therefore  do  forbear  to  express.  And  so  likewise 
I  have  thought,  and  thought  again,  of  the  means 
to  stop  and  divert  as  well  the  attempts  of  violence, 
as  poison,  in  the  performance  and  execution.  But 
not  knowing  how  my  travel  may  be  accepted,  be- 
ing the  unwarranted  wishes  of  a  private  man,  I 
leave ;  humbly  praying  her  majesty's  pardon,  if 
in  the  zeal  of  my  simplicity  I  have  roved  at  things 
above  my  aim. 


THE  FIRST  FRAGMENTS  OF  A 
^TOUCHING     INTELLIGENCE 
SAFETY  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  PERSON. 


DISCOURSE 
AND     llfiE 


Thb  first  remedy,  in  my  poor  opinion,  is  that 
against  which,  as  I  conceive,  least  exception  can 
be  taken,  as  a  thing  without  controversy,  honour- 
able and  politic ;  and  that  is  reputation  of  good 
intelligence.  I  say  not  only  good  intelligence, 
but  the  reputation  and  fame  thereof.  For  I  see, 
that  where  booths  are  set  for  watching  thievish 
places,  there  is  no  more  robbing :  and  though,  no 
doubt,  the  watchmen  many  times  are  asleep  or 
away ;  yet  that  is  more  than  the  thief  knoweth ; 
80  as  the  empty  booth  is  strength  and  safeguard 
enough.  So,  likewise,  if  there  be  sown  an  opinion 
abroad,  that  her  majesty  hath  much  secret  intelli- 
gence,  and  that  all  is  full  of  spies  and  false 
brethren;  the  fugritives  will  grow  into  such  a 
mutual  jealousy  and  suspicion  one  of  another,  as 
they  will  not  have  the  confidence  to  conspire  to- 


getiier,  not  knowing  whom  to  trust,  and  thinkiig- 
dl  practice  bootless,  as  that  which  is  assnred  t» 
be  discovered.  And  to  this  purpose,  to  speak 
reverently,  as  becometfa  me,  as  I  do  not  donbt  but 
those  honourable  counsellors,  to  whom  it  doth 
appertain,  do  carefully  and  sufficiently  provide 
and  take  order,  that  her  majesty  receive  good  in- 
telligence ;  so  yet,  under  correction,  methinks  itis 
not  done  with  that  glory  and  note  of  the  world, 
which  was  in  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham's*  time ; 
and  in  this  case,  as  was  said,  opinio  veritait  i 

The  second  remedy  I  deliver  with  less 
ance,  as  that,  which  is  more  removed  from  the 
compass  of  mine  understanding ;  and  that  is,  Co 
treat  and  negotiate  with  the  King  of  Spain,  or 
Archduke  Emest,f  who  resides  in  the  place* 
where  these  conspiracies  are  most  forged,  upon 
the  point  of  the  law  of  nations,  upon  which  Idnd 
of  points,  princes'  enemies  may  with  honour 
negotiate,  viz.  that,  contrary  to  the  same  law  of 
nations,  and  the  sacred  dignity  of  kings,  and  the 
honour  of  arms,  certain  of  her  majesty's  subjects 
(if  it  be  not  thought  meet  to  impeach  any  of  his 
ministers)  refuged  in  his  dominions,  have  con 
spired  and  practised  assassination  against  hei 
majesty's  person. 


*  Who  died  April  Otb,  IMO.  After  hie  death  tlie  I 
oftecreUry  of  tUte  appears  to  be  chiefly  done  by  Mr.  Robert 
Cecil,  who  was  Imighted  by  Queen  Elisabeth  at  TbeobaM'a, 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  1591,  and  in  August  foUowiag 
fwom  of  the  privy  council ;  but  not  actually  appointed  aecrt- 
Ury  of  sUte  till  July  5, 15M. 

t  Ernest,  Archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maxt- 
milian  II.,  and  goTernor  of  the  Low  Countries,  apoo  which 
goTemment  he  entered  In  June,  1504;  but  held  it  only  a  short 
time,  dying  February  11,  following.  It  nas  probably  la  par- 
miance  of  the  advice  of  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  in  this  paper,  that 
Queen  Elixabeth  sent  to  the  archdulce,  in  15M,  to  complain  of 
the  designs  which  had  been  formed  against  her  life  by  the 
Count  de  Fuentes,  and  Don  Diego  de  Ibarra,  and  other 
Spanish  ministers  concerned  in  governing  the  Low  Comwtakm 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Duke  of  Parma,  in  December, 
1509,  and  by  the  English  fugitives  there ;  and  to  desire  him  to 
signify  those  Ikcts  to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  order  that  be  might 
vindicate  his  own  character,  by  punishiDg  his  ministers  aaA 
delivering  up  to  her  such  fugitives  as  were  parties  ia  each 
designs.  CmUmi  wfnaaiM  EUs.  Bagimmy  p.  ttft.  EdiL  Lag- 
dual  fiat.  lOH. 
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THE  SPEECHES* 

DBAWH  UP  BT 

MR-  FRANCIS  BACON  FOR  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX, 

IN  A  DEVICEf 


■IllllEU   IT 


I  LOBOtBir    Blooms  qVBBK    XUXABETH,  09    TfR  AmiITSISAKT    OT    HSB 
TBBOin,  KOVEMIBB   17,  1696. 


THE  SQUIRE'S  SPEECH. 

Most  excellent  and  most  glorioos  qaeent  gi^e 
me  leave,  I  beseech  your  majesty,  to  offer  my 
master^s  complaint  and  petition ;  complaint  that, 
coming  hither  to  your  majesty's  most  happy  day, 
be  is  tormented  with  the  importunity  of  a  melan- 
choly, dreaming  hermit,  a  mntinoos,  brain-sick 

*  Blibop  Gllwon't  Ptpera,  vol.  ▼.,  No.  118. 

t  An  aeeoont  of  tblt  device,  which  wu  much  tpplaaded, 
4i  Ctren  by  Mr.  Rowland  Whyte  to  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  in  a 
letter  dated  at  London,  Saturday,  the  SSd  of  November, 
IMS,  and  printed  in  the  Letten  and  Memorlali  of  Bute  of 
the  Sydney  Fltmily,  vol.  L,  p.  801.  Actoidlng  to  thia  letter, 
the  Barl  of  Eaaei,  aome  conaidcrable  time  before  he  came 
himaelf  into  the  Tilt-yard,  tent  hit  page  with  tome  ipeech  to 
the  queen,  who  returned  with  her  majeaty'a  glove ;  and 
wiiea  his  lordship  eame  himself,  he  was  met  by  an  old  her- 
mit, a  secretary  of  state,  a  brave  soldier,  and  an  esquire. 
The  first  presented  him  with  a  book  of  meditations ;  the 
Meond  with  political  discourses;  the  third  with  orations  of 
teavely  fought  battles ;  the  fourth  was  his  own  follower,  to 
whom  the  other  three  Imparted  much  of  their  purpose  before 
the  earl  eame  fai.  "Another,"  adds  Mr.  Whyte,  "devised 
with  him,  persuading  him  to  this  and  that  course  of  life,  ac- 
«ordlng  to  their  Inclinations.  Comes  into  tho  Hit-yard 
vntbought  upon,  the  ordinary  postboy  of  London,  a  ragged 
▼Ulaln,  all  bemlred,  upon  a  poor  lean  Jade,  galloping  and 
'Mowing  for  life,  and  delivered  the  secreUry  a  packet  of  let- 
ters, whkh  he  presently  offered  my  Lord  of  Essex.  And 
with  this  dumb  show  our  eyes  were  fod  for  that  time.  In  the 
after-supper,  before  the  queen,  they  first  delivered  a  well 
penned  speech  to  move  this  worthy  knight  to  leave  his  follow- 
fag  of  love,  and  to  betaka  him  to  heavenly  medlutkm ;  the 
■acretaries  all  tending  to  have  him  follow  matters  of  sute ; 
the  soldiers  persuading  him  to  the  warx  but  the  squire 
answered  them  all,  and  concluded  with  an  excellent,  but  too 
plain,  BngUsh,  that  this  knight  would  never  forsake  his  mis- 
trass's  love,  whose  virtue  made  all  his  thoughts  divine; 
whose  wisdom  taught  him  all  true  policy;  whose  beauty  and 
worth  were  at  all  times  able  to  make  him  fit  to  command 
armiea.  Be  showed  all  the  defecta  and  bnperfoctlons  of  all 
thalr  thnes ;  and,  therefore,  thought  his  course  of  life  to  be 
best  in  serving  his  mistress."  Mr.  Whyte  then  mentions, 
that  the  part  of  the  old  hermit  was  performed  by  him,  who, 
at  Ounbrldge,  played  that  of  GIraldl ;  that  Moriey  aeted  the 
•ecretary ;  and  that  the  aoldier  was  represented  by  him  who 
acted  the  pedant,  and  that  Mr.  Tobie  Matthew  was  the 
•quire.  *'The  world,*'  says  Mr.  Whyte,  "makes  many  un- 
true conatructlons  of  these  speeches,  comparing  the  hermit 
•ad  the  secretary  to  two  of  the  lords ;  and  the  aoldier  to  Sir 
Roger  WlUiams.  But  the  queen  said,  that  *  if  she  had  thought 
there  had  been  so  much  said  of  her,  she  would  not  have  been 
there  that  aighii*  and  ao  watt  to  bad." 


soldier,  and  a  busy,  tedious  secretary.  His  petition 
is,  that  he  may  be  as  free  as  the  rest ;  and,  at 
least,  while  he  is  here,  troubled  with  nothing  bat 
with  care  how  to  please  and  honour  you. 


THE  HERMIT'S  SPEECH  IN  THE  PRESENCE. 

Though  our  ends  be  diverse,  and  therefore  may 
be  one  more  just  than  another;  yet  the  complaint 
of  this  squire  is  general,  and  therefore  alike  unjust 
against  us  all.  Albeit  he  is  angry,  that  we  offer 
ourseWes  to  his  master  uncalled,  ajdd  forgets  we 
come  not  of  ourselves,  but  as  ike  messengers  of 
self-love,  from  whom  all  that  comes  should  be  well 
taken.  He  saith,  when  we  come,  we  are  impor- 
tunate. If  he  mean,  that  we  err  in  form,  we  have 
that  of  his  master,  who,  being  a  lover,  useth  no 
other  form  of  soliciting.  If  he  will  charge  us  to 
err  in  matter,  I,  for  my  part,  will  presently  prove 
&at  I  persuade  him  to  nothing  but  for  his  9wn 
good.  For  I  wish  him  to  leave  turning  over  the 
book  of  fortune,  which  is  but  a  play  for  children ; 
when  there  be  so  many  books  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge, better  worthy  the  revolving ;  and  not  fix  his 
view  only  upon  a  picture  in  a  little  table,  when 
there  be  so  many  tables  of  histories,  yea,  to  lifot 
excellent  to  behold  and  admire.  Whether  he  be- 
lieve me  or  no,  there  is  no  prison  to  the  prison  of 
the  thoughts,  which  are  fiee  under  the  greatest 
tyrants.  Shall  any  man  make  his  conceit,  as  an 
anchor,  mured  up  with  the  compass  of  one  beanty 
or  person,  that  may  have  the  liberty  of  all  con- 
templation 1  Shall  he  exchange  the  sweet  travel- 
ling through  the  universal  variety,  for  one  weari^ 
some  and  endless  round  or  labyrinth  ?  Let  thy 
master,  squire,  offer  his  service  to  the  muses.  It 
is  long  since  they  received  any  into  their  court 
They  give  alms  continually  at  their  gate,  that 
many  come  to  live  upon;  but  few  they  have  ever 
admitted  into  their  palace.  There  shall  he  find 
secrets  not  dangehnis  to  know ;  sides  and  parties 
not  fnetioas  to  hold;  precepts  and  commandments 
9t9  533 
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not  penal  to  disobey.  The  gardens  of  love,  where- 
in he  now  placeth  himself,  are  fresh  to-day,  and 
fiding  to-morrow,  as  the  sun  comforts  them,  or  is 
tamed  from  them.  But  the  gardens  of  tiie  mnses 
keep  the  pririlege  of  the  golden  age;  they  oyer 
floiuish,  and  are  in  league  with  time.  The  monu- 
ments of  wit  suryive  ^  monuments  of  power. 
TTie  Terses  of  a  poet  endure  without  a  sylla- 
ble lost,  while  states  and  empiies  pass  many 
periods.  Let  him  not  think  he  shall  descend; 
lor  he  is  now  upon  a  hill,  as  a  ship  is  mount- 
ed upon  the  ridge  of  a  waye ;  but  that  hill 
of  the  muses  is  aboye  tempests,  always  clear  and 
calm ;  a  hill  of  the  goodliest  discoyeij  that  man 
can  haye,  being  a  prospect  upon  all  the  errors  and 
wanderings  of  the  present  and  former  times.  Yea, 
in  some  cliff  it  leadeth  the  eye  beyond  ike  horizon 
i)i  time,  and  giyeth  no  obscure  diyinations  of  times 
to  come.  So  that  if  he  will  indeed  lead  vitam 
vitakmf  a  life  that  unites  safety  and  dignity, 
pleasure  and  merit ;  if  he  will  win  admiration 
without  enyy ;  if  he  will  be  in  the  feast,  and  not 
in  the  throng;  in  the  light,  and  not  in  the  heat; 
let  him  embrace  the  life  of  study  and  contempla- 
tion. And  if  he  will  accept  of  no  othOTreas(m,yet 
because  the  gift  of  the  muses  will  enworthy  him 
in  kyye,  and  where  he  now  looks  on  his  mistress's 
outside  with  the  eyes  of  sense,  which  are  dazzled 
and  amazed,  he  shall  then  behold  her  high  per- 
fections and  heayenly  mind  with  the  eyes  of  judg- 
ment, which  grow  stronger  by  more  nearly  and 
mere  directly  yiewing  such  an  object. 


THE  S0LDI£R*8  SPEECH. 

Sgnniic,  the  good  old  man  hath  said  well  to 
yen;  but  I  dare  say,  thou  wouldst  be  sorry  to 
leaye^to  carry  thy  master's  shield,  and  to  carry 
his  books :  and  I  am  sure  thy  master  had  rather 
be  a  ^loon,  a  bird  of  prey,  than  a  singing  bird  in 
a  cage.  The  muses  are  to  serye  martial  men,  to 
sing  their  famous  actions ;  and  not  to  be  senred  by 
then.    Then  hearken  to  me. 

it  is  the  war  that  giyeth  all  spirits  of  yalour, 
not  only  honour,  but  contentment.  For  mark, 
whether  oyer  you  did  see  a  man  grown  to  any 
honourable  commandment  in  the  wars,  but,  when- 
soeyer  he  gaye  it  over,  he  was  ready  to  die  with 
melancholy!  Such  a  sweet  felicity  is  in  that 
noble  exercise,  that  he,  that  hath  tasted  it 
thoroughly,  is  distasted  for  all  other.  And  no 
macryel ;  for  if  the  hunter  takes  such  solace  in  his 
chase;  if  the  matches  and  wagers  of  sport  pass 
away  with  satisfaction  and  delight;  if  the  looker 
on  be  affected  with  pleasure  in  the  representation 
of  a  feigned  tragedy ;  think  what  contentment  a 
man  receiveth,  when  they,  that  are  equal  to  him 
in  nature,  from  the  height  of  insolency  and  fury 
are  brought  to  the  condition  of  a  chased  prey ; 
when  a  victory  is  obtained,  whereof  the  victories 


of  games  are  but  counterfeits  and  shadows ;  and 
when,  in  a  lively  tragedy,  a  man's  enemies  are 
sacrificed  before  his  eyes  to  his  fortune. 

Then,  for  the  dignity  of  military  profession,  is  tl 
not  the  truest  and  perfectest  practice  of  all  virtues  1 
of  wisdom,  in  disposing  those  things,  whidi  are 
most  subject  to  confusion  and  accident ;  of  juaticet 
in  continual  distributing  rewards ;  of  temperance, 
in  CKeiciBing  of  the  strdghtest  diaeipKne ;  of  for- 
titude, in  toleration  of  all  labours  and  abstinence 
from  effeminate  delights ;  of  constancy,  in  bear- 
ing and  digesting  the  greatest  variety  of  fortune.. 
So  that  when  all  other  plaoee  and  professioBS  m^ 
quire  but  their  several  virtues,  a  brave  leader  in 
the  wars  must  be  accomplished  with  all.  It  is 
the  wars,  that  are  the  tribunal  seat,  where  tiie 
highest  rights  and  possessions  are  decided ;  the 
occupation  of  kings,  the  root  of  nobility,  the  pro- 
tection of  all  estates.  And,  lastly,  lovers  nevef 
thought  their  profession  sufficiently  graced,  til 
they  have  compared  it  to  a  warfare.  AIL  that  i& 
any  other  profession  can  be  wished  for,  is  but  lO' 
Uve  happily :  but  to  be  a  brave  commander  in  Che 
field,  dea&  itself  doth  crown  the  head  with  gloiy. 
Therefore,  squire,  let  thy  master  go  with  me; 
and  though  he  be  resolved  in  &e  pursuit  of  hie 
love,  let  him  a^ire  to  it  by  the  noblest  meaoa. 
For  ladies  count  it  no  honour  to  sdtdue  tfaena 
with  their  fairest  eyes,  which  will  be  daunted 
with  the  fierce  encounter  of  an  enemy.  And  th^ 
will  quickly  dtsoem  a  diampion  fit  to  wear  their 
glove  from  a  page  not  worthy  to  carry  their  pan- 
tofle.  Therefore,  I  say  again,  let  him  seek  Us 
fortune  in  the  field,  where  he  may  Mther  loee  has 
love,  or  find  new  argument  to  advance  it. 


THE  STATESMAN'S  SPEECH. 

Squire,  my  advice  to  thy  master  shall  be  as  a 
token  wrapped  up  in  words ;  but  then  will  it  show 
itself  fair,  when  it  is  unfolded  in  his  acttons.  Te 
wish  him  to  change  from  one  humour  to  anotiier, 
were  but  as  if,  for  the  cure  of  a  man  in  pain,  one 
should  advise  him  to  lie  upon  the  olfaflr  side,  but 
not  enable  him  to  stand  on  his  feet.  If  from  a 
sanguine,  delightful  humour  of  love,  he  turn  to  a 
melancholy,  retired  humour  of  contemplation,  or  a 
turbulent,  boiling  humour  of  the  wars ;  what  doth 
he  but  change  tyrants!  Contemplation  is  a 
dream ;  love  a  trance ;  and  the  humour  of  a  war 
is  raving.  These  be  shifts  of  humour,  but  no  re^ 
claiming  to  reason.  I  debar  him  not  studies  nor 
books,  to  give  him  stay  and  variety  of  ooncmt,  to- 
refresh  his  mind,  to  cover  sloth  and  indispoation,. 
and  to  draw  to  him  from  those  that  are  studious, 
respect  and  commendation.  But  let  him  beware, 
lest  they  possess  not  too  much  of  his  time ;  that 
they  abstract  not  his  judgment  from  present  ex- 
perience, nor  make  him  presume  upon  knowini^ 
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oweh,  Id  vpf^f  tbe  less.  For  tbe  wan,  I  deny 
fain  DO  enterprise,  tlimt  shall  be  worthy  in  gmat^ 
ness,  likely  in  snooess,  or  necessary  in  duty ;  not 
nsxed  widi  any  ourenmstanoe  of  jealonsy,  bnt 
duly  laid  upon  him.  But  I  woold  not  hare  him 
take  the  alarm  from  his  own  hnmonrt  but  from  the 
oeoasion ;  and  I  would  again  he  should  know  an 
employment  from  a  discourting.  And  for  his 
lore,  let  it  not  disarm  his  heart  within,  as  it  make 
falm  too  credulous  to  favourd,  nor  too  tender  to 
unkind nesses,  nor  too  apt  to  depend  upon  the 
heart  he  knows  not.  Nay,  in  his  demonstration 
«of  loYe,  let  him  not  go  too  far;  for  these  seely 
lofers,  when  they  profess  such  infinite  afiection 
and  obligation,  they  tax  themselves  at  so  high  a 
rate,  that  they  are  ever  under  arrest  It  makes 
their  serrioe  seem  nothing,  and  every  cayil  or  im- 
pulatioii  very  great.  But  what.  Squire,  is  thy 
master's  endl  If  to  make  the  prince  happy  he 
serves,  let  the  instructions  to  employ  men,  the 
rebiiom  of  ambassadors,  the  treaties  between 
pvinees,  and  actions  of  the  present  time,  be  the 
books  he  rsads ;  let  the  orations  of  wise  princes, 
or  experimented  counsellors  in  council  or  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  final  sentences  of  grave  and  learned 
judges  in  wdghty  and  doubtful  causes,  be  the 
IsetursvB  he  frequents.  Let  the  holding  of  afiSw- 
tioB  with  confederates  without  charge,  the  frus- 
trating €f  the  attempts  of  enemies  without  battles, 
the  entitling  of  the  crown  to  new  possessions 
without  show  of  wrong,  the  filling  of  the  prince's 
eoffera  without  yiolence,  the  keeping  of  men  in 
appetite  without  impatience,  be  the  inventions  he 
seeks  out  Let  policy  and  mattes  of  state  be  the 
chiei^  and  almost  the  only  thing,  he  intends.  But 
if  he  will  believe  Philautta,  and  seek  most  his 
own  happiness,  he  must  not  of  them  embrace  all 
loads,  but  make  choice,  and  avoid  all  matter  of 
peril,  displeasure,  and  charge,  and  turn  them  over 
to  some  novices,  that  know  not  manacles  frt>m 
braeelets,  nor  burdens  from  robes.  For  himself, 
let  him  set  for  matters  of  commodity  and  strength, 
though  they  be  joined  with  envy.  Let  him  not 
trouble  himself  too  laboriously  to  sound  into  any 
matter  deeply,  or  to  execute  any  thing  exactly; 
but  let  himself  make  himself  cunning  rather  in 
the  humoun  and  drifts  of  peroons,  tiban  in  the 
nature  of  business  and  affaire.  Of  that  it  sufficeth 
to  know  only  so  much,  as  may  make  him  able  to 
make  use  of  odier  men's  wits,  and  to  make  again 
a  smooth  and  pleasing  report  Let  him  entertain 
the  proposition  of  othera,  and  ever  rather  let  him 
nave  an  eye  to  the  circumstances,  than  to  the 
matter  itself;  for  then  shall  he  ever  seem  to  add 
somewhat  of  his  own ;  and,  besides,  when  a  man 
doth  not  forget  so  much  as  a  circumstance,  men  do 
think  his  wit  doth  superabound  for  the  substance. 
In  his  councils  let  him  not  be  confident ;  for  that 
will  rather  make  him  obnoxious  to  the  success ; 
but  let  him  follow  the  wisdom  of  oracles,  which 
uttered  that  which  might  ever  be  applied  to  the 


event  And  eter  rather  let  him  take  the  side  whUkt 
is  likeliest  to  be  followed,  tiian  that  which  is  sound-- 
est  and  best,  that  every  thing  may  seem  tobe  car- 
ried  by  his  direction.  To  conclude,  let  him  be  true 
to  himself,  and  avoid  all  tedious  reaches  of  stale,, 
that  are  not  merely  perttoent  to  his  partieular. 
And  if  he  will  needs  pursue  his  affection,  and  go 
on  hn  course,  what  can  so  much  advanoe  him  ia 
his  own  way  T  The  merit  of  war  is  too  outwardly 
glorious  to  be  inwardly  gratelul;  and  it  is  the 
exile  of  his  eyes,  which,  locddng  with  such  afieo-^ 
tion  upon  the  picture,  cannot  but  with  infinite 
contentment  behold  the  life.  But  when  his  mts> 
tress  shall  pereeive,  that  his  endeavoura  are  be- 
come a  true  support  of  her,  a  discharge  of  her  care,, 
a  watchman  of  her  person,  a  scholar  ofher  wisdom, 
an  instrument  of  her  operation,  and  a  conduit  of 
hw  virtue;  this,  with  Ids  diligences,  accesses,  humi- 
lity, and  patience,  may  move  him  to  give  her  frirther 
degrees  and  approaches  to  her  f^vonr.  So  that  I 
conclude,  I  have  traced  him  the  way  to  that, 
which  hath  been  granted  to  some  few  mnate  et 
mpercj  to  love  and  be  wise. 


THE  REPLT  OF  THE  SQUIRE. 

WAinxRiNe  hermit,  storming  soldier,  and 
hollow  statesman,  the  enchanting  oratore  of 
Philautia,  which  haye  attempted  by  your  high 
charms  to  turn  resolved  Erophilus  into  a  statue 
deprived  of  action,  or  into  a  vulture  attending  about 
dead  bodies,  or  into  a  monster  vrith  a  double^ 
heart;  with  infinite  assurance,  but  with  just 
indignation,  and  forced  patience,  I  haye  suffered 
you  to  bring  in  play  your  whole  forces.  For  I 
would  not  vouchsafe  to  combat  you  one  by  one, 
as  if  I  trusted  to  the  goodness  of  my  breath,  and 
not  &e  goodness  of  my  strength,  which  little 
needeth  tbe  advantage  of  your  severing,  and  much 
less  of  your  disagreeing.  Therefore,  firet,  I  woold 
know  of  you  all  what  assurance  you  have  of  the 
fruit  whereto  yon  aspire. 

You,  father,  that  pretend  to  truth  and  know- 
ledge, how  are  you  assured  that  you  adore  not  rain 
chimeras  and  imaginations  ?  that  in  your  high 
prospect,  when  you  think  men  wander  up  and 
down,  that  they  stand  not  indeed  ettll  in  their 
place,  and  it  is  some  smoke  or  cloud  between  you 
and  them,  which  movedi,  or  else  thedazsling  of 
your  own  eyes!  Have  not  many,  which  take 
themselves  to  be  inward  counsellora  with  nature, 
proved  but  idle  believers,  which  told  us  tales, 
which  were  no  such  matter  t  And,  soldier,  what 
security  have  you  for  these  victories  and  garlands 
which  you  promise  to  youraelf !  Know  you  not 
of  many,  which  have  made  provision  of  laurel  for 
the  Tictory,  and  have  been  fain  to  exchange  it  vrith 
cypress  for  the  funeral!  of  many  which  have  be- 
spoken fiime  to  sound  their  triumphs,  and  have  been 
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SPEECHES  COMPOSED  FOR  ESSEX. 


glad  to  pray  her  to  say  nothing  of  tham,  and  not 
to  diacoTar  them  in  tiittr  flights  1    - 

Corrupt  statesman,  yon  that  think,  by  your 
enginea  and  motiona,  to  goirem  the  wheel  of  for- 
tune ;  do  you  not  mark,  that  clocks  cannot  be  long 
in  temper?  that  jogglers  are  no  longer  in  reqoest 
when  ^ere  tricks  and  sleights  are  once  perceived  ? 
Nay,  do  you  not  see,  that  never  any  man  made 
his  own  canning  and  practice  (withoat  religion 
and  moral  honesty)  his  fonndation,  bat  he  over- 
bailt  himself,  and  in  the  end  made  his  hoase  a 
wind&U  t  But  give  ear  now  to  the  comparison 
of  my  master^s  condition,  and  acknowledge  such 
a  difference,  as  is  betwixt  the  melting  hailstone 
and  the  solid  pearl.  Indeed  it  seemeth  to  depend, 
as  the  globe  of  the  earth  seemeth  to  hang  in  the 
air;  bat  yet  it  is  firm  and  stable  in  itself.  It  is 
like  a  cube,  or  a  die-form,  which,  toss  it  or  throw 
it  any  way,  it  ever  lighteth  upon  a  square.  Is  he 
denied  the  hopes  of  favours  to  come  ?  He  can 
resort  to  the  remembrance  of  contentments  past. 
Destiny  cannot  repeal  that  which  is  past  Doth 
he  find  the  acknowledgment  of  his  affection  small ! 
He  may  find  the  merit  of  his  affection  the  greater. 
Fortune  cannot  have  power  over  that  which  is 
within.  Nay,  his  falls  are  like  the  falls  of  Anteus ; 
they  renew  his  strength.  His  clouds  are  like  the 
clouds  of  harvest,  which  make  the  sun  break  forth 
wi&  greater  force.  His  wanes  are  changes  like  the 
moon's,  whose  globe  is  all  light  towards  the  sun, 
when  it  is  all  dark  towards  the  world ;  such  is  the 
«zcellency  of  her  nature,  and  of  his  estate.  At- 
tend, yon  beadsman  of  the  muses,  you  take  your 
pleasure  in  a  wilderness  of  variety ;  but  it  is  but 
of  shadows.  Yon  are  as  a  man  rich  in  pictures, 
medals,  i^d  crystals.  Your  mind  is  of  the  water, 
which  taketh  all  forms  and  impressions,  but  is 
weak  of  substance.  Will  you  compare  shadows 
with  bodies,  picture  with  life,  variety  of  many 
beauties  with  the  peeriess  excellency  of  one?  the 
element  of  water  with  the  element  of  fire  1  And 
snch  is  the  comparison  between  knowledge  and 
love. 

Come  out,  man  of  war ;  yon  must  be  ever  in 
noise.  You  will  give  laws,  and  advance  force, 
mnd  troable  nations,  and  remove  landmarks  of 
Kingdoms,  and  hunt  men,  and  pen  tragedies  in 
blood ;  and,  that  which  is  worst  of  all,  make  all 
the  virtues  accessary  to  bloodshed.  Hath  the 
practice  of  force  ao  deprived  you  of  the  use  of 
reason,  as  that  you  will  compare  the  interruption 
of  society  with  the  perfection  of  aociety?  the 
conquest  of  bodies  with  the  conquest  of  spirits  ? 
the  terrestrial  fire,  which  destroyeth  and  diasol  veth, 
with  the  celestial  fire,  which  quiokeneth  and 
giveth  life?  And  such  is  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  soldier  and  the  lover. 

And  as  for  yon,  nntnie  politique,  bat  traeat 


bondman  to  Philantia,  yoo,  that  prwume  to  hind 
occasion,  and  to  overwork  fortone,  I  would  aak 
yon  but  one  queetion.  Did  ever  any  lady,  hard  to 
please,  or  disposed  to  exercise  her  lover,  enioin 
him  so  good  tasks  and  commandments  aa  Phi- 
lautia  exacteth  of  yoo  ?  While  yoor  life  is  w^ 
thing  bnt  a  continoal  acting  upon  a  stage;  and 
ikzt  your  mind  must  serve  your  homoar,  and  yet 
your  outward  person  must  serve  your  end ;  so  as 
you  cany  in  one  person  two  several  aervitndea  lo 
contrary  masters.  But  I  will  leave  yon  to  the 
scorn  of  that  mistress  whom  you  undertake  to 
govern;  that  is,  to  fortune,  to  whom  Philantia 
hath  bound  you.  And  yet,  yon  commiastoner  of 
Philautia,  I  will  proceed  one  degree  farther :  if  I 
allowed  both  of  your  assurance,  and  of  your 
values,  as  you  have  set  them,  may  not  my  master 
enjoy  his  own  felicity ;  and  have  all  yonra  for  ad- 
vantage ?  I  do  not  mean,  that  he  should  divide  him- 
self in  both  pursuits,  as  in  your  feigning  tales  Up- 
wards the  conclusion  you  did  yield  him^  bat  be> 
cause  all  these  are  in  the  hands  of  his  miatieaa 
more  fully  to  bestow,  than  they  can  be  attained 
by  your  addresses,  knowledge,  fame,  fortune. 
For  the  muses,  they  are  tributary  to  her  majesty 
for  the  great  liberties  they  have  enjoyed  in  h^ 
kingdom,  during  her  most  flourishing  reign ;  in 
thankfulness  whereof,  they  have  adorned  and 
accomplished  her  majesty  with  the  gifts  of  all  the 
sisters.  What  library  can  present  such  a  story 
of  great  actions,  as  her  majesty  earrieth  in  her 
royal  breast  by  the  often  return  of  this  happy 
day  ?  What  worthy  author,  or  favourite  of  tiie 
muses,  is  not  familiar  with  her?  Or  what  lan- 
guage, wherein  tiie  muses  have  uaed  to  speak,  is 
unknown  to  her  ?  Therefore  the  hearing  of  her, 
the  observing  of  her,  the  receiving  instructions 
from  her,  may  be  to  Erophilus  a  lecture  exceed- 
ing all  dead  monuments  of  the  muses.  For  fame, 
can  all  the  exploits  of  the  war  win  him  aueh  a 
title,  as  to  have  the  name  of  favoored  and  selected 
servant  of  such  a  queen  ?  For  fortune,  can  any 
insolent  politique  promise  to  himself  such  a  for- 
tune, by  making  his  own  way,  as  the  excellency 
of  her  nature  cannot  deny  to  a  careful,  obaequious, 
and  dutiful  servant  ?  And  if  he  could,  were  it 
equal  honour  to  obtain  it  by  a  shop  of  cunning, 
as  by  the  gift  of  such  a  hand  ? 

Therefore  Erophilus's  resolution  is  fixed:  he 
renounceth  Philautia,  and  all  her  enchantments. 
For  her  recreatioi^  he  will  confer  with  hia  muse; 
for  her  defence  and  honour  he  will  sacrifice  his 
life  in  the  wars,  hoping  to  be  embalmed  in  tiie 
sweet  odours  of  her  remembrance.  To  her  service 
will  he  consecrate  all  his  watchful  endeavours, 
and  will  ever  bear  in  his  heart  the  picture  of  her 
beauty ;  in  hia  aotiona,  of  her  will ;  and  in  his 
fortune,  of  her  grace  and  fiivour. 
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REMEMBRANCES  FOR  THE  KINO, 

BEFORE  HIS  GOING  INTO  SCOTLAND. 


Mat  it  PLIA8B  tour  Majutt, 

Althouob  your  journey  be  but  as  a  long  pro- 
gieety  and  that  year  majesty  shall  be  still  within 
your  own  land,  and  therefore  any  extraordinary 
course  neither  needful,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  fit; 
jet,  nevertheless,  I  thoaght  it  agreeable  to  ray 
doty  and  care  of  your  senrice  to  put  you  in  mind 
of  those  points  of  form,  which  have  relation,  not 
80  much  to  a  journey  into  Scotland,  as  to  an  ab- 
sence from  your  city  of  London  for  six  months,  or 
to  a  distance  from  your  said  city  near  three  hun- 
dred miles,  and  that  in  an  ordinary  course ;  where- 
in I  lead  myself  by  calling  to  consideration  what 
things  there  are  that  require  your  signature,  and 
may  seem  not  so  fit  to  expect  sending  to  and  fro ; 
and  therefore  to  be  supplied  by  some  precedent 
warrants. 

First,  your  ordinary  commissions  of  justice,  of 
assizes,  and  the  peace,  need  not  your  signature, 
but  pass  of  course  by  your  chancellor.  And  your 
commissions  of '  lieutenancy,  though  they  need 
your  signature,  yet,  if  any  of  the  lieutenants 
should  die,  your  majesty's  choice  and  pleasure 
may  be  very  well  attended.  Only  I  should  think 
fit,  under  your  majesty*s  correction,  that  such  of 
your  lord  lieutenants  as  do  not  attend  your  person 
were  commanded  to  abide  within  their  countries 
lespectiTely. 

For  grants,  if  there  were  a  longer  cessation,  I 
think  your  majesty  will  easily  belieye  it  will  do 
»o  hurt.  And  yet  if  any  be  necessary,  the  con- 
tinual despatches  will  supply  that  turn. 

That  which  is  chiefly  considerable  is  proclama- 
tions, which  all  do  require  your  majesty's  signa- 
toie,  except  you  leave  some  warrant  under  your 
great  seal  to  your  standing  council  here  in  London. 


It  is  true  I  cannot  foresee  any  such  case  of  sneli 
sudden  necessity,  except  it  should  be  the  apprehen* 
sion  of  some  great  offenders,  or  the  adjoummeni 
of  the  term  upon  sickness,  or  some  riot  in  the 
city,  such  as  hath  been  about  the  liberties  of  the 
Tower,  or  against  strangers,  &c.  But  your 
majesty,  in  your  grreat  wisdom,  may  perhaps, 
think  of  many  things  that  I  cannot  remember  or 
foresee:  and  therefore  it  was  fit  to  refer  those 
things  to  your  better  judgment. 

Also  my  lord  chancellor's  age  and  health  is 
such  as  it  doth  not  only  admit,  but  require  the 
accident  of  his  death*  to  be  thought  of,  which 
may  fall  in  such  a  time  as  the  very  commissions 
of  ordinary  justice  beforementioned,  and  writs* 
which  require  present  despatch,  cannot  well  be 
put  off.  Therefore  your  majesty  may  be  pleased 
to  take  into  consideration,  whether  you  will  not 
have  such  a  commission  as  was  prepared  about 
this  time  twelvemonth  in  my  lord's  extreme  sick- 
ness, for  the  taking  of  the  seal  into  custody,  and 
for  the  seal  of  writs  and  commissions  for  ordinary 
justice,  till  you  may  advise  of  a  chancellor  or 
keeper  of  the  g^reat  seal. 

Your  majesty  will  graciously  pardon  my  care, 
which  is  assiduous ;  and  it  is  good  to  en  in  caring 
even  rather  too  much  than  too  little.  These 
things,  for  so  much  as  concemeth  forms,  ought  to 
proceed  firom  my  place,  as  attorney,  unto  which 
you  have  added  some  interest  in  matter,  by 
making  me  of  your  privy  council.  But  for  thA 
main  they  rest  wholly  in  your  princely  judgment, 
being  well  informed ;  because  miracles  are  ceasedt 
though  admiration  will  not  cease  while  yon  live. 

BndorMd, 
FAruary  31, 1616. 


ACCOUNT  OF  COUNCIL  BUSINESS. 


Foe  remedy  against  the  infestation  of  pirates, 
than  which  there  is  not  a  better  work  under  heaven, 
and  therefore  worthy  of  the  great  care  his  majesty 
hath  expressed  concerning  the  same,  this  is  done : 

First,  Sir  Thomas  Smith*  hath  certified  in 

• 

*  or  Blboroufh  In  Kent,  second  ton  of  Thomat  flmfth,  of 
Ottenbftnger,  of  tbat  county,  Esq.  He  bad  fermed  tbe  eiu- 
tooM  in  tb«  reign  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  and  was  sent  by  King 
James  I.  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Russia,  in  March,  1601 ; 
flrom  whence  retamlnff,he  was  made  governor  of  the  society 
•r  merchants  trading  to  tbe  East  Indivs,MuscoTy,tbe  French 
aad  Hammer  Islands;  and  tfeaaurar  Ibr  tlM  colony  and  com- 

Vol.  U.— 68 


writing,  on  tiiebehalf  of  the  merchants  of  London, 
that  there  will  be  a  contribution  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year,  during  two  years'  space, 
towards  the  charge  of  repressing  the  pirates; 

pany  of  Vlrfinla.  He  bnUt  a  magnlflcent  boMO  ^^]^^ 
which  was  barnt  on  the  SOtb  of  January,  WIS;  •"*  »»^P™{ 
1610,  be  was  remoTod  fVom  bit  ^^^y^^^^ j^^^zi 
treasurer,  upon  leyeral  complaints  of  frauds  eonmmea  Wf 

?*He  died  at  the  age  of  lOTenty,  on  «*•  "*»  9j.  ^J^ 

1616-7,  baring  resigned  tbe  great  •«»>  «»J^  uli^ 
»o«lli,wbliwiigiTenontbe7tbto8lrm«eb^«m. 
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ACCOUNT  OP  COUNCIL  BUSINESS. 


wherein  we  do  botb  eonodTe  thai  this,  being  as 
tile  first  offer,  will  be  ineieased.  And  we  oen- 
■ider,  also,  that  the  merchants  of  the  west,  who 
haye  sustained  in  proportion  hx  greater  damage 
tiian  those  of  London,  will  come  into  the  circle, 
and  follow  the  example;  and  for  that  purpose 
letters  are  directed  unto  them* 

Secondly,  for  the  consultation  de  modo  of  the 
aiming  and  proceeding  against  them,  in  respect 
that  my  lord  admiral*  cometh  not  yet  abroad, 
Ae  table  hath  referred  it  to  my  lord  treasurer,f 
tiie  Lord  Carew,^  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,}  who  heretofore  hath  serred  as  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  to  confer  with  the  lord  admiral, 
calling  to  that  conference  Sir  Robert  Mansell, 
and  others  expert  in  sea  serrice,  and  so  to  make 
report  unto  the  board.  At  which  time  some  prin- 
cipal merchants  shall  likewise  attend  for  the 
lords'  better  information. 

So  that,  when  this  is  done,  his  majesty  shall 
be  advertised  from  the  table;  whereupon  his 
majesty  may  be  pleased  to  take  into  his  royal 
consideration,  both  the  business  in  itself,  and  as 
it  may  have  relation  to  Sir  John  Digby's  embas- 
sage. 

For  safety  and  caution  against  tumults  and  dis- 
orders in  and  near  the  city,  in  respect  of  some 
idle  flying  papers,  that  were  cast  abroad  of  a  May- 
day, &c.  the  lords  hare  wisely  taken  a  course 
neither  to  nurse  it  or  nourish  it  by  too  much  ap- 
prehension, nor  much  less  to  neglect  due  provision 
to  make  all  sure.  And  therefore  order  is  given, 
that  as  well  the  trained  bands  as  the  military 
bands  newly  erected  shall  be  in  muster  as  well 
weekly,  in  the  mean  time,  on  every  Thursday, 
which  is  the  day  upon  which  May^day  falleth,  as 
in  the  May-week  itself,  the  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  Besides  that,  the 
tftrength  of  the  watch  shall  that  day  be  increased. 

For  the  buildings  in  and  about  London,  order 
it   given  for  four  selected  aldermen  and  fonr 


selected  Justices  to  have  the  care  and  chargr* 
tiiereof  laid  upon  them ;  and  they  answerable  for 
the  observing  of  his  majesty's  proclamation,  and 
for  stop  tof  all  farther  building;  for  which  par* 
poses  the  said  Eslus  are  warned  to  be  before  the 
board,  where  they  shall  receive  a  strait  charge, 
and  be  tied  to  a  continual  account. 

For  the  provost's  marshals  there  is  ahesMy 
direction  given  for  &e  city  and  the  counties  ad- 
jacent ;  and  it  shall  be  strengthened  with  faxttk^r 
commission,. if  there  be  cause. 

For  the  proclamation  that  lieutenants,  (not  be- 
ing counsellors,)  deputy  lieutenants.  Justices  of 
the  peace,  and  gentlemen  of  quality  should  depart 
the  city,  and  reside  in  their  countries,  we  find  (he 
city  so  dead  of  company  of  &at  kind  for  the  pie- 
sent,  as  we  account  it  out  season  to  command  thai 
which  is  already  done.  But  after  men  have 
attended  their  business  the  two  next  terms,  in  the 
end  of  Trinity  term,  according  to  the  enstotD, 
when  the  Justices  shall  attend  at  Ae  Star  Cham- 
ber, I  shall  give  a  charge  concerning  the  same; 
and  that  shaU  be  corroborated  by  a  pToclamatioe» 
if  cause  be. 

For  the  information  given  against  the  Wither- 
ingtons,  that  they  should  countenance  and  abet 
the  spoils  and  disorders  in  the  middle  shires,  we 
find  the  informers  to  falter  and  fall  in  their 
accusation.  Nevertheless,  upon  my  motion,  die 
table  hath  ordered,  that  die  informer  shall  attend 
one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council,  and  set  down 
articulately  what  he  can  speak,  and  how  he  can 
prove  it,  and  against  whom,  either  the  Withering- 
tons  or  others. 

For  the  causes  of  Ireland,  and  the  late  letters 
from  the  deputy,*  we  have  but  entered  into  diem, 
and  have  appointed  Tuesday  for  a  farther  consul* 
tetion  of  the  same ;  and,  therefore,  of  that  subfeet 
I  forbear  to  write  more  for  this  present. 

Endorsed, 
March  30, 1617.    Jtn  account  of  Coondl  Bmintm* 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  COUNCIL  BUSINESS, 

AND  OF  OTHER  MATTERS  COMMITTED  TO  ME  BY  HIS  MAJESTY. 


FiBST,  for  May-day,  at  which  time  there  was 
great  apprehension  of  tumult  by  apprentices  and 
loose  people.  There  was  never  such  a  stOl. 
The  remedies  that  did  the  effect  were  three. 

*  Gbartet  Hoirard,  Barl  of  Nottlnctaun. 

i  Tbomat  Howiird,  Barl  of  Suffolk. 

t  Oeorf«,Lord  Carew,  who  had  been  prealdentof  Munater, 
In  Ireland,  and  waa  now  matter  of  the  ordnance.    He  waa 
oeated  Kart  of  Toineaa  by  King  Gharlea  L,  in  UBS. 
.^  IShrFlilkGravile. 


First,  the  putting  in  muster  of  the  trained  bands 
and  military  bands  in  a  brave  fashion  that  way. 
Next,  the  laying  a  strait  charge  upon  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  for  the  city,  and  justices  of  tiio 
peace  for  the  suburbs,  that  the  apprentices  and 
others  might  go  abroad  with  their  flags  and  oth« 
gaudories,  but  without  weapon  of  shot  and  pike, 
as  they  formerly  took  liberty  to  do ;  which  charge 

*  Sir  OUver  St.  John,  aAerwarda  Viacoant  OiandiaoB. 
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was  exceedinglj  well  performed  and  obeyed. 
And  the  last  was,  tiiat  we  had,  according  to  our 
warrant  dormant,  strengthened  onr  commissions 
of  the  peace  in  London  and  Middlesex  with  new 
elanses  of  lieutenantcy ;  which,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  abroad,  all  was  quiet  by  the  terror  it 
Wfoi^fht.  This  I  wrtte  becaase  it  maketh  good 
my  further  assurance  I  gare  his  majesty  at  his 
first  remoTes,  that  all  should  be  quiet,  for  which  I 
received  his  thanks. 

For  the  Irish  affairs,  I  receiyed  this  day  his 
majesty^s  letters  to  the  lords,  which  we  haTe  not 
yet  opened,  but  shidl  sit  upon  them  this  afternoon. 
I^  not  fbrget,  besides  the  points  of  state,  to  put 

2r  lord  treasurer  in  remembrance  ^at  his  majesty 
d  upon  him  the  care  of  the  improTement  of  the 
teyenue  of  Ireland  by  all  good  means,  of  which  I 
Und  his  lordship  Tery  careful,  and  I  will  help 
litrnthebestlcan. 

The  matter  of  the  rerenue  of  the  recusants  here 
In  England  I  purpose  to  put  forward  by  a  oon^ 
Ibrenee  iii4th  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  upon  whom 
4tie  king  laid  it,  and  upon  Secretary  Winwood ; 
ahd  bemuse  it  is  a  matter  of  the  exchequer,  with 
tty  lord  treasurer  and  Mr.  Chancellor,  and  after  to 
4ake  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Attorney  and  the  learned 
counsel,  and  when  we  have  put  It  in  a  frame,  to 
cenify  his  majesty. 

The  business  of  the  pirates  is,  I  doubt  not,  by 
iMs  tame  come  to  his  majesty  upon  the  letters  of 
US  the  commissioners,  whereof  I  took  special  care. 
And  I  must  say  I  find  Mr.  Vice^'Chamberlain  a 
good  able  man  with  his  pen.  But  to  speak  of  the 
main  business,  which  is  the  match  with  Spain, 
the  king  knows  my  mind  by  a  former  letter;  that 
I  would  be  glad  it  proceeded  with  a  united 
counsel ;  not  bat  that  votes  and  thoughts  are  to 
be  free.  But  yet,  after  a  king  hath  resolved,  all 
men  ought  to  co-operate,  and  neither  to  be  active  nor 
much  loquutive  in  oppontum ;  especially  in  a  case 
where  a  few  dissenting  from  the  rest  may  hurt  the 
business  in  forofamm. 

Yesterday,  which  was  my  weary  day,  I  bid  all 
the  judges  to  dinner,  (which  was  not  used  to  be,) 
and  entertained  ikem  in  a  private  withdrawing 
chamber,  with  the  learned  counsel.  When  the 
feast  was  passed,  I  came  amongst  them,  and  set 
me  down  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  prayed  them 
io  think  I  was  one  of  them,  and  but  a  foreman.  I 
told  them  I  was  weaiy,  and  therefore  must  be 
short,  and  that  I  would  now  speak  to  them  upon 
two  points.  Whereof  the  one  was,  that  I  would 
tell  them  plainly,  that  I  was  firmly  persuaded, 
that  the  former  discords  and  differences  between 
the  chancery  and  odier  courts  were  but  flesh  and 
blood;  and  that  now  the  men  were  gone,  the 
natter  was  gone ;  and  that,  for  my  part,  as  I 
would  not  suffer  any  the  least  diminution  or  dero- 
gation from  the  ancient  and  due  power  of  the 
chancery,  so,  if  any  thing  should  be  brought  to 
them  at  any  time,  touching  the  proceedings  of 


the  chancery,  which  did  seem  to  them  exorbitant, 
or  inordinate;  that  they  should  freely  and  friendly 
acquaint  me  with  it,  and  we  should  soon  agree ; 
or  if  not,  we  had  a  master  that  could  easily  both  dis- 
cern and  rule.  At  which  speech  of  mine,  besides  a 
great  deal  of  thanks  and  acknowledgment,  I  did 
see  cheer  and  comfort  in  tbeir  foces,  as  if  it  weie 
a  new  world. 

The  second  point  was,  that  I  let  them  know 
how  his  majesty  at  his  going  gave  me  charge 
to  call  and  receive  from  them  the  accounts  of 
their  circuits,  according  to  his  majesty's  former 
prescript,  to  be  set  down  in  writing.  And  that  I 
was  to  transmit  the  writhiigs  themselves  to  Mb 
majesty,  and,  aeoordingty,  as  soon  as  I  have  re- 
ceived them,  I  will  send  them  to  his  majesty. 

Some  two  days  before  I  had  a  conference  wMi 
some  judges,  (not  all,  but  such  as  I  did  choose^) 
touching  the  high  commission,  and  the  extending 
of  the  same  in  some  points,  which  I  see  I  shidl  be 
able  to  despatch  by  consent,  without  his  majesty^s 
ftirther  trouble. 

I  did  call  upon  the  combittees  also  for  the  pro- 
ceeding in  the  purging  of  Sir  Edward  Cokei's  Re- 
ports, which  I  see  they  go  on  wi&  seriously.* 

Thanks  be  to  God,  we  have  not  much  to  do 
for  matters  of  counsel ;  and  I  see  now  that  his 
majesty  is  as  well  able  by  his  letters  to  govern 
England  from  Scotland,  as  he  was  to  govern 
Scotland  from  England. 

*  During  the  time  that  my  Lord  Chief  Juitlce  Coke  lay 
ODder  the  ditpleafliire  of  the  coart,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
mentioned  in  tlie  Diseoarse  preceding  these  letters,  some 
inibrmatlon  was  giren  to  tlie  Idng,  that  he,  haying  pabllshed 
eleven  books  of  Reports,  had  written  many  things  against 
his  majesty's  prerogatiTe.  And«  being  commanded  to  ex- 
plain some  of  tliem,  my  Lord  Chancellor  Bllesmere  do|fi, 
thereupon,  in  his  letter  of  ttd  of  October,  1616,  write  thua 
to  the  Idng  t  According  to  yoar  majesty's  directions  signified 
nnto  me  byltfr.  Solicitor,  I  called  tlie  lord  chief  Justice  before 
me  on  Thursday,  the  17th  instant,  in  tlie  presenee  of  Mr. 
Attorney  and  others  of  your  learned  counsel.  I  did  let  him 
know  your  majesty's  acceptance  of  the  few  animadversiona 
which,  upon  review  of  bis  own  labours,  he  had  sent, 
though  fewer  ttian  you  expected,  and  his  exeus^  other 
than  you  expected.  Atid  did  at  the  same  time  Inform 
him,  tltat  his  majesty  was  dissatisfied  whh  several  other 
passages  therein;  and  ttioae  not  the  principal  points  of 
the  eases  Judged,  but  delivered  by  way  of  expatiatlon,  and 
which  might  have  been  omitted  without  prejudice  to  the 
Judgment:  of  which  sort  the  attorney  and  solicitor-genefal 
did  for  the  present  oiUy  select  five,  which  being  delivered  to 
the  cMef  Jostico  on  fhe  ITih  of  Oelober,  he  retuVM  hto  an- 
awers  at  large  upon  the  SJstof  the  name  ln«aa,  the  wMeh  I 
have  seen  under  his  own  hand.  It  is  true,  the  lord  chancellor 
wished  be  might  have  been  spared  all  service  concerning  Um 
chief  Justice,  as  remembering  the  fifth  petition  of  Umitu  «•- 
hit  dtbUa  notirat  tec  Insomuch  that,  though  a  committee  of 
Judges  was  appointed  to  consider  these  books,  yet  the  matter 
seems  to  have  slept,  tUl  after  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  made 
lord  keeper,  it  revived,  and  two  Judges  more  were  added  to 
the  former.  Whereupon,  Sir  Edward  Coke  doth,  by  his  let- 
ter, make  his  humble  suit  to  the  Earl  of  Buckingham,— 
1.  That  if  his  majesty  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  his  former 
ofPsTi  viz.  by  the  advice  of  the  Judges  to  explain  and  publish 
those  points,  so  as  no  shadow  may  remain  against  his  prero- 
gative ;  that  then  aU  the  Judges  of  England  may  be  called 
thereto.  S.  That  they  might  certify  also  what  cases  he  had 
published  for  his  majesty's  prerogative  and  benefit,  for  tlw 
good  of  the  church,  and  quieting  men's  inheriUnces,  and  good 
of  the  commonweaith.     But  Sir  Edward  being  then^or^^ooa 
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A  DRAUGHT  OF   AN  ACT 


A  USURIOUS  SHIFT  OF  GAIN,  IN  DELIVERINO  COMMODITIES  INSTEAD  Of 

MONEY. 


WmREAS  it  is  a  nnxnl  practice,  to  the  ondoingr 
and  OTeithrowing  many  yoang  gentlemen,  and 
others,  that  when  men  are  in  necessity,  and  desire 
to  horrow  money,  they  are  answered,  tl^at  money 
eannot  be  had,  but  that  they  may  haye  commodi- 
ties sold  unto  them  upon  credit,  whereof  they 
may  make  money  as  they  can :  in  which  course 
it  eyer  comes  to  pass,  not  only  that  such  com- 
modities are  bought  at  extreme  high  rates,  and 
sold  again  far  under  foot  to  a  double  loss ;  but 
also  that  the  party  which  is  to  borrow  is  wrapt  in 
bonds  and  counter-bonds;  so  that  upon  a  litUe 
money  which  he  receiveth,  he  is  subject  to  penal- 
ties and  suits  of  great  yalue. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  authority  of  thb 
present  Parliament,  that  if  any  man,  afVer  forty 
days  from  the  end  of  this  present  session  of  Par- 
liament to  be  accounted,  shall  sell  in  gross  sale 
any  quantity  of  wares  or  commodities  unto  such-a 
one  as  is  no  retailer,  chapman,  or  known  broker 


of  the  same  commodities,  and  knowing  that  it  k 
bought  to  be  sold  again,  to  help  and  fomish  any 
person,  that  tradeth  not  in  the  same  commodity, 
with  money,  he  shall  be  without  all  remedy  by 
law,  or  custom,  or  decree,  or  otherwise,  to  reeofer 
or  demand  any  satisfaction  for  the  said  wares  or 
commodities,  what  assurance  soever  he  shall 
have  by  bond,  surety,  pawn,  or  promise  of  the 
party,  or  'any  other  in  his  behalf.  And  that  all 
bonds  and  assurances  whatsoever,  made  for  that 
purpose  directly  or  indirectiy,  shall  be  utterly  void* 
And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  aatlfority 
aforesaid,  that  every  person,  which  shall  after  the 
time  aforesaid  be  used  or  employed  as  a  brokers 
mean,  or  procurer,  for  the  taking  up  of  such  com- 
modities, shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  the  same  to  bo 
and  shall  be  farther  panish* 
ed  by  six  months' imprisonment,  without  bail  or 
mainprise,  and  by  the  pillory. 


A  PROPOSITION 

rOBTHB 

REPRESSING  OF  SINGULAR  COMBATS  OR  DUELS, 

IN  THE  HANDWRITING  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON. 


FnwT,  for  the  ordinance  which  hb  majesty 
may  estabUsh  herein,  I  wish  it  may  not  look  back 

■Hot,  eonhif  into  (kvonr  by  tbe  marrtaf e  of  bli  daoghter,  I 
eoDMlTo  there  was  no  Ikitber  proceedings  Jn  tbis  aAiir.  It 
will  be  needless  for  me  to  declare  wbat  repuution  these 
books  have  anionf  the  professors  of  tbe  law  j  but  I  cannot 
omit,  upon  this  occasion,  to  uke  notice  of  a  character  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  had  some  time  before  given  them,  in  bis  pro- 
position to  the  king  touching  the  compiling  and  amendment  of 
the  lawv  of  Engtand.  •♦  To  give  erery  man  his  due,  had  it  not 
been  for  Sir  Edward  Code's  Reports,  which,  though  they  may 
have  errors,  and  some  peremptory  and  extrajudicial  resolu- 
tions more  than  are  warranted,  yet  they  contain  infinite 
good  decisions  and  rulings  over  of  capes,  the  law  by  thb 
time  had  been  almost  like  a  ship  without  ballast ;  for,  thatthe 
cases  of  modem  experience  are  lied  from  those  thf  t  are  ad- 
Jvdgad  and  ruled  in  former  thne." 


to  any  offence  past,  for  that  stnkes  before  it 
warns.  I  wish  also  it  may  be  declared  to  be 
temporary,  until  a  Parliament ;  for  that  will  be 
Tory  acceptable  to  the  Parliament;  and  it  is  good 
to  teach  a  Parliament  to  work  upon  an  edict  or 
proclamation  precedent 

For  the  manner,  I  should  think  fit  there  b« 
•published  a  graye  and  seyere  proclamation,  in- 
duced by  the  overflow  of  the  present  mischief. 

For  the  ordindnce  itself:  first,  I  consider  that 
offence  hath  vogoe  only-  amongst  noble  per- 
sons, or  persons  of  quality.  I  consider  also  that 
the  greatest  honour  for  Subjects  of  quality  in  a 
lawful  monarchy,.i8  toliaye  access  aiul  approach 
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to  their  soTereign^s  sigbt  and  person,  which  is  the 
foantain  of  honoar:  and  though  this  be  a  comfort 
all  persons  of  quality  do  not  use;  yet  there  is  no 
'good  spirit  but  will  think  himself  in  darkness,  if 
he  be  debarred  of  it.  Therefore  I  do  propound, 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  punishment  be,  that 
the  offender,  in  the  cases  hereafter  set  down,  be 
.  banished  perpetually  from  approach  to  the  courts 
of  the  king,  queen,  or  prince. 

Secondly,  That  the  same  offender  receive  a 
strict  prosecution  by  the  king^s  attorney,  ore 
tenuis  in  the  Star  Chamber;  for  the  fact  being 
notorious,  will  always  be  confessed,  and  so 
made  fit  for  an  ore  tenia*  And  that  this  prose- 
cation  be  without  respect  of  person,  be  the 
offender  neyer  so  great;  and  that  the  fine  set  be 
inemissible. 


Lastly,  For  the  causes,  that  they  be  these  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Where  any  singular  combat,  upon  what 
quarrel  soever,  is  acted  and  performed,  though 
death  do  not  ensue. 

2.  Where  any  person  passeth  beyond  the  seaa, 
with  purpose  to  perform  any  singular  combat*, 
though  it  be  never  acted. 

3.  Where  any  person  sendeth  a  challenge. 

4.  Where  any  person  accepteth  a  challenge. 

5.  Where  any  person  carrieth  or  delivereth  m 
challenge. 

6.  Where  any  person  appointeth  the  field, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  although  it  be  not  upon 
any  cartel  or  challenge  in  writing. 

7.  Where  any  person  accept  to  be  a  second  in. 
any  quarrel. 


ADVICE    TO    THE    KING. 

FOR  KEVIVmG  THE  COMMISSION  OF  SUITS. 


That  which  for  the  present  I  would  have 
spoken  with  his  majesty  aboqt,  was  a  matter 
wherein  time  may  be  precious,  being  upon  the 
tenderest  point  of  all  others.  For  though  the 
particular  occasion  may  be  despised,  (and  yet  no- 
thing ought  to  be  despised  in  this  kind,)  yet  the 
counsel  thereupon  I  conceive  to  be  most  sound 
and  necessary,  to  avoid  future  perils. 

There  is  an  examination  taken  within  tiiese 
few  days  by  Mr.  Attorney,  concerning  one  Bayn- 
tan,  or  Baynham,  (forhis  name  is  not  yet  certain,) 
attested  by  two  witnesses,  that  the  said  Bayntan, 
without  any  apparent  show  of  being  overcome 
with  drink,  otherwise  than  so  as  might  make  him 
less  wary  to  keep  secrets,  said  that  he  had  been 
lately  with  the  king,  to  petition  him  for  reward 
of  service ;  which  was  denied  him.  Whereupon 
it  was  twice  in  his  mind  to  have  killed  his 
majesty.  The  man  is  not  yet  apprehended,  and 
said  by  some  to  be  mad,  or  half  mad ;  which  in 
ny  opinion,  is  not  the  less  dangerous ;  for  such 
men  commonly  do  most  mischief;  and  the  man- 


ner of  his  speaking  imported  no  distraction. .  But 
the  counsel  I  would  out  of  my  care  ground  here- 
upon, is,  that  his  majesty  would  revive  the  com- 
mission for  suits,  which  hath  been  now  for  these 
three  years  or  more  laid  down.  For  it  may 
prevent  any  the  like  wicked  cogitations,  which 
the  devil  may  put  into  the  mind  of  a  roarer  or 
swaggerer  upon  a  denial:  and,  besides,  it  will 
free  his  majesty  from  much  importunity,  and 
save  his  coffers  also.  For  I  am  sure  when  I  was 
a  commissioner,  in  three  whole  years*  space  there 
passed  scarce  ten  suits  that  were  allowed.  And 
I  doubt  now,  upon  his  majesty's  coming  home 
from  this  journey,  he  will  be  much  troubled  with 
petitions  and  suits,  which  maketh  me  think  this 
remedy  more  seasonable.  It  is  not  meant,  that 
suits  generally  should  pass  that  way,  but  only 
such  suits  as  his  majesty  would  be  rid  on. 

Endorted, 

September  21, 1617, — To  revive  the  eomrntMaionif 
9uit».    For  the  King, 


REASONS 

WHY  THE  NEW  COMPANY  IS  NOT  TO  BE  TRUSTED  AND  CONTINUBD  WTTH  THB 

•       TRADE  OP  CLOTHES. 


FiBvr,  The  company  consists  of  a  number  of 
yoong  men  shopkeepers,  which  not  being  bred  in 
the  tnde,  are  fearful  to  meddle  with  any  of  the  dear 


and  fine  clothes,  but  only  meddle  with  the  coarss 
clothes,  which  is  every  man's  skiU ;  and,  besides, 
havinff  otiier  trades  to  live  upon,  they  come  in  the 
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•Qii8hine  so  Icog  at  things  go  wel1»  and  as  toon 
^  as  thej  meet  with  any  stonn  or  cloudf  they  leave 
trade,  and  go  back  to  ahopkeeping.  Whereas 
the  old  company  were  beaten  traders,  and  having 
no  other  means  of  liring  but  that  trade,  were  fain 
to  ride  out  all  accidents  and  difficulties,  which  (be- 
ing menof  great  ability)  they  were  well  able  to  do. 

Secondly,  These  young  men  being  the  major 
part,  and  having  a  kind  of  dependence  upon 
Alderman  Cockaine,  they  carry  things  by  plurali- 
ty of  Toices.  And  yet  those  few  of  the  old  com- 
pany which  are  amongst  them  do  drive  almost 
three  parts  of  the  trade ;  and  it  is  impossible 
^ngs  should  go  well,  where  one  part  gives  the 
Yote,  and  the  other  doth  the  work ;  so  that  the 
y  execution  of  all  things  lies  chiefly  upon  them  that 
never  consented,  which  is  merely  motta  violenhUf 
and  cannot  last. 

lliirdly.  The  new  company  make  continually 
such  1ie#  springring  demands,  as  the  state  can 
never  be  secure  nor  trust  to  them,  neither  doth  it 
seem  that  they  do  mnch  trust  themselves. 
'  •  Fourthly,  The  present  stand  of  cloth  atBIack- 
well-hall  (which  is  that  that  pieaseth  tha  state 


most,  and  is  provided  for  but  a  temporaiy  ani 
weak  remedy)  is  supposed  would  be  presently  at 
an  end,  upon  the  revivor  of  the  old ;  in  respect  that 
they  are  able  men  and  united  amongst  themsdvea» 

Fifthly,  In  these  casesv  opinU  td  variiaU  mej^m^ 
and  the  very  Toioe  and  expectation  of  revivor  of 
the  old  company  will  comfort  the  clothiers,  and 
encourage  them  not  to  lay  down  their  looms. 

Sixthly,  The  very  Flemings  themselves  (in 
regard  of  the  pique  they  have  against  the  new 
company)  are  like  to  be  more  pliant  and  tiactaUe 
towards  his  majesty *s  ends  and  desires. 

Seventhly,  Considering  the  business  hath  not 
gone  on  well ;  his  majesty  must  either  lay  the 
fault  upon  the  matter  itself,  or  upon  the  persons 
that  have  managed  it;  wherein  the  king  shall  best 
acquit  his  honour,  to  lay  it  where  it  is  indeed » 
that  is,  upon  the  carriage  and  proceedings  of  the 
new  company,  which  have  been  full  of  uncertain- 
ty and  abuse. 

Lastly,  The  subjects  of  this  kingdom  generally 
have  an  ill  taste  and  conoeitof  the  new  company ; 
and  therefore  the  putting  of  them  down  will  dia* 
chaigs  th»  state  cf  a  great  deal  of  envy. 
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[TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  LATIN.] 


OF  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE. 


Xn.  SENTENCES. 

Of  the  Condition  cf  Man. 

1.  Man,  the  semiDt  and  interpreter  of  nature, 
*doet  and  understands  as  much,  as  he  shall 
rfsally  or  mentally  obserre  of  the  order  of  nature, 
himself  meanwhile  enclosed  around  by  the  laws 
of  nature. 

3.  The  limit,  therefore,  of  human  power  and 
knowledge,  is  in  the  faculties,  with  which  man 
'is.  endowed  by  nature  for  moving  and  perceiy- 
ing,  as  well  as  in  the  state  of  present  things. 
For  beyond  these  bases,  those  instruments 
ttfiil  not. 

3.  These  faculties,  though  of  themselTes  weak 
end  inept,  are  yet  capable,  when  properly  and 

•legnlarly  managed,  of  setting  before  the.  judgment 
mai  use  things  roost  remote  from  sense  and  action, 
and  of  orercoming  greater  difficulty  of  works 
■  and  obscurity  of  knowledge,  &an  any  ene  hath 
jst  learned  to  wish. 

4.  Truth  IS  one,  interpretation  one ;  but  sense 
is  oblique,  the  mind  alien,  the  matter  urgent;  yet 
Iko  work  itself  of  interpretation  is  denous  rather 
than  difficult. 

Of  ike  Impediments  tf  Interpretation, 

St.  Whoever,  unable  to  doubt,  and  eager  to 
affirm,  shall  establish  principles  proved,  (as  ho 
bslieves,)  conceded,  and  manifest,  and,  according 
to  the  unmoved  truth  of  these,  shall  reject  or  re^ 
csive  others  as  repugnant  or  favourable ;  he  shall 
«Kehange  things  for  words,  reason  for  insanity, 
Iks  world  for  a  fable,  and  shall  be  incapable  of 
interpreting. 

6«  He  who  hath  not  mixed,  confounded,  and 
icdoeed  into  a  mass,  all  distinction  of  things, 
whieh  appears  in  the  commonly  established 
■ptoiss,  wad  tiie  names  imposed,  shall  not  see  the 


unity  of  nature,  nor  the  legitimate  lines  of  thinph 
and  shall  not  be  able  to  interpret 

7.  He  who  hath  not  first,  and  before  all,  ia^' 
mately  explored  the  movements  of  the  haman 
mind,  and  therein  most  accurately  distinguished 
the  course  of  knowledge  and  the  smats  of  eorar« 
shall  find  all  things  masked  and,  as  it  were,  en- 
chanted, and,  till  he  undo  the  chann,  shall  b« 
unable  to  interpret. 

8.  He  who  is.  occupied  in  inquiring  into  tlpa 
causes  of  things  obvious  and  componnd,  as  flame, 
dreams,  fever,  and  doth  not  betake  himself  to 
simple  natures;  first,  to  those  which  are  po|Mi- 
larly  esteemed  such;  next,  to  those  which  by  art 
are  reduced  and,  as  it  were,  sublimed  to  tnisr 
simplicity,  he  shall,  perhaps,  if  in  the  lest  be  mt 
not,  add  to  inventions  some  things  not  to  be  oon- 
temned,  and  next  to  inventions.  Bat  he  shall 
effect  nothing  against  the  greater  secularitiaa 
of  things,  nor  shall  he  be  named  an  interpielcr« 

\Qf  the  QuaUties  tf  the  Interpreter. 

9.  Let  him  who  comes  to  interpret  thus  prepara 
and  qualify  himself;  let  him  not  be  a  follower  of 
novelty,  nor  of  custom  or  antiquity;  neither  let 
him  embrace  the  license  of  contradicting  or  the 
servitude  of  authority.  Let  him  not  be  hasty  to 
affirm  or  unrestrained  in  doubting,  but  let  him 
produce  every  thing  marked  with  a  certain  degree 
of  probation.  Let  hope  be  the  cause  of  labour 
to  him,  not  of  idleness.  Let  him  estimate  things 
not  by  their  rareness,  difficulty,  or  credit,  but  bj 
their  real  importance.  Let  him  manage  his  pri- 
vate affiaiirs  under  a  mask,  yet  with  some  regard 
for  the  provisions  of  things.  Let  him  prudenUj 
observe  the  first  entrances  of  errors  into  truths, 
and  of  truths  into  enors,  nothing  contemning  or 
admiring.  Let  him  know  the  advantages  of 
his  nature;  and  let  him  humour  the  nature  of 
others,  for  ao  man  is  angry  with  the  stone  that  it 
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strikiDgr  him.  Ldt  him,  as  it  were,  with  one  eye 
■can  the  natures  of  things ;  with  the  other,  ^e 
nses  of  mankind.  Of  words  let  him  distinctly 
know  the  mixed  nature,  which  especially  partakes 
of  advantage  and  of  inconvenience.  Let  him 
determine  that  with  inventions  the  art  of  invent- 
ing grows.  Also,  let  him  not  be  Tain  in  conceal- 
ing or  in  setting  forth  the  knowledge  which  he 
hath  obtained,  but  ingenuous  and  prudent,  and 
let  him  commend  his  inventions,  not  ambitiously 
or  spitefully,  but  first  in  a  manner  moat  vivid  and 
fresh,  that  is,  most  fortified  against  the  injuries 
of  time,  and  most  powerful  for  the  propagation 
of  science,  then  least  capable  of  begetting  errors, 
and,  aboTe  all,  such  as  may  procure  him  a  legiti- 
mate reader. 

Of  the  Duty  (f  ike  Interprder. 

10.  Thus  qualified  and  prepared,  let  the  inter- 
preter, proceed  in  this  way.  He  will  consider 
the  condition  of  man,  and  remove  the  impedi- 

'  ments  of  interpretation;  then,  girded  up  for  his 
work,  he  will  prepare  a  history  and  regular  series 
vf  tables,  at  the  same  time  appointing  their  uses, 
eo-ordi nations,  occurrences,  and  appendages.  He 
will  exhibit  the  solitude  of  things  and  their 
'  TOSemblanoe  of  each  other.  He  will  also  make  a 
"selection  of  things,  and  those  which  are  most 
'  primitive  or  instant,  that  is,  conduce  especially  to 
the  invention  of  other  things,  or  to  human  wants, 
he  will  place  first  in  order.  He  will  also  observe 
the  pre-eminences  of  instances,  which  can  do 
much  to  shorten  his  work.  And  thus  furnished, 
'  he  will  at  length  maturely  and  happily  undertake 
and  complete  rearrangements  and  new  tables,  and 
the  interpretation  itself  now  easy  and  following 
spontaneously,  nay,  almost  as  if  snatched  away 
from  the  mind.  Which,  when  he  shall  have 
accomplished,  he  will  immediately  perceive  and 
number,  in  their  pure  and  native  light,  the  true, 
eternal,  and  simplest  motions  of  nature,  from  the 
ordinate  and  well  adjusted  progress  of  which 
arises  all  this  infinite  variety,  both  of  the  present 
and  of  all  ages.  And  meanwhile  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  work  he  will  not  fail  to  receive  con- 
stantly, as  interest,  for  human  affairs  many  things 
and  unknown.  But  from  hence  again,  altogether 
directing  himself  to  and  intent  upon  the  uses  of 
mankind,  and  the  present  state  of  things,  he  will. 
In  diverse  ways,  dispose  and  arrange  the  whole 
for  action.  To  natures  the  most  secret  he  will 
assign  others  explanatory,  and  to  the  most  absent 
others  superinductory.  And  then  at  last,  like  a 
second  nature,  he  will  institute  generalities,  the 
errors  of  which  may  be  accounted  monsters, 
yet  also  saving  to  himself  the  prerogative  of 
his  art 

Cff  the  Frofrision  of  ningi. 

11.  Bat  thou  receivest  these  things  with  lan- 
guid hope  and  seal,  my  son,  and  wonderest,  if 


there  remains  such  store  of  works  moat  fmitfaV 
and  altogether  unknown,  that  they  have  not 
before  this  time,  or  now  suddenly,  been  disco- 
vered ;  at  the  same  time  thou  inquirest  what  they 
are  by  name,  and  promisest  to  thyself  immortali-^ 
ty,  or  freedom  from  pain,  or  transporting  pleasure. 
But  thou  bestowest  liberally  upon  thyself,  my 
son,  and  wilt  hunt  after  hope  from  knowledge,  as 
from  ignorance  thou  didst  begin  to  hunt  despair. 
Is  it  also  by  art,  that  the  work  must  be  adopted. 
Yet,  as  far  as  may  be,  I  shall  satisfy  thy  doubt,, 
and  obey  thee.  That  these  things  are  suddenly 
known,  my  son,  is  no  wonder.  Knowledge  is  of 
quick,  time  of  tardy  birth.  Also  the  noble  things^ 
which  were  invented  before  these,  were  not  by 
the  light  of  former  knowledge  grradually  inyented, 
but  by  chance,  (as  they  say,)  abundantly.  But 
in  things  mechanical  there  is  a  certain  extension 
of  what  is  already  invented,  which  yet  deservea 
not  the  name  of  new  invention.  The  way  is  not 
long,  my  son,  but  ambiguous.  Yet,  when  I  saj 
that  these  things  have  not  come  to  view  hefora 
this  time,  hast  thou  ascertained,  how  much  waa 
known  to  all  antiquity,  or  in  all  countries,  or 
even  to  single  individuals.  But  I  almost  agree 
with  thee,  my  son,  and  will  )ead  thee  higher  by 
the  hand.  Thou  doubtest  not  but  that  if  men 
had  never  existed,  many  of  the  things  which  aro 
made  by  art  (as  they  say)  would  have  been 
wanting,  as  marble  statues,  clothes.  But  now,  and 
men,  have  not  they  too  their  motions  which  they 
obeyl  Truly,  my  son,  more  subtle,  and  more 
difficult  to  comprehend  by  knowledge,  yet  equally 
certain.  Indeed,  you  will  say,  men  obey  their 
will.  I  hear,  but  this  is  nothing.  Such  a  causa 
as  fortune  is  in  the  universe,  such  is  the  will  in 
man.  If  any  thing  therefore  is  produced,  yet  not 
without  man,  and  lies  also  beyond  the  ways  of 
man,  is  it  not  equal  to  nothing  1  Man  lights 
upon  certain  inventions  which,  as  it  were,  present 
themselves,  others  he  attains  to  by  foreseeing  the 
end  and  knowing  the  means.  The  knowledge 
of  the  means  however  he  derives  from  things  ob- 
vious. In  which  number  then  shall  be  placed 
those  inventions  which  from  things  obvious  re- 
ceive neither  obvious  effect  nor  method  and  light 
of  operations  1  Such  works  are  called  Episte- 
mides,  or  daughters  of  science,  which  do  not 
otherwise  come  into  action  than  by  knowledge 
and  pure  interpretation,  seeing  they  contain 
nothing  obvious.  But  between  these  and  th9 
obvious  now  many  degrees  thinkest  thou  are 
numbered  1    Receive,  my  son,  and  seal. 

12.  In  the  last  place,  my  son,  I  counsel  thee, 
as  is  especially  necessary,  with  an  enlightened- 
and  sober  mind  to  distinguish  the  interpretation 
of  things  divine  and  things  natural,  and  not  to> 
suffer  these  in  any  way  to  be  mingled  together. 
Errors  enough  there  are  in  this  kind.  Nothing  i» 
learned  here  unless  by  the  similitudes  of  things  ta 
each  other :  which,  though  they  aeem  most  dii-' 
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■imOar,  do  yet  eontaln  a  gnonnine  similitade  known 
to  the  interpreter.  Bat  God  ie  as  eimilar  to  thee, 
and  without  a  figure.  Wherefore,  expect  from 
hence  no  suflScient  light  for  the  knowledge  of 
him.    GiTe  faith  to  what  is  of  faith. 


CHAPTER  FraST. 
L^iUmaie  Mode  of  DeKvering, 

I  pxRCKin,  my  son,  that  many,  in  bringing 
forward,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  concealing  the 
knowledge  of  things  which  they  conceiTe  them- 
adlTes  to  haTe  attained,  do  noways  conduct 
themselTcs  according  to  their  credit'  and  duty. 
With  equal  detriment,  though  perhaps  with  less 
Mame,  do  those  also  offend,  who,  though  of  ex- 
cellent qualifications,  are  yet  imprudent,  and  pos- 
iess  no  art  or  precepts  concerning  the  soTeral 
modes  of  propounding  things.  Yet  need  we  not 
make  complaint  regarding  this  malignity  or  igno- 
rance in  the  teachers  of  knowledge.  If,  indeed, 
through  the  unskilfulness  of  teaching  they  were 
to  destroy  the  importance  of  things,  one  might  be 
angry  not  without  cause ;  but  we  ought  to  con- 
eider  that  the  importunity  of  teaching  doth  eren 
by  right  belong  to  the  impertinences  of  things. 
But  far  different  from  these,  when  I  am  going  to 
impart  to  thee,  not  the  fictions  of  ingenuity,  nor 
the  shadows  of  words,  or  the  deyotion  mingled 
therewith,  nor  certain  popular  observations,  or 
certain  noble  experiments  trimmed  up  into  fables 
of  theory,  but  in  truth  to  bind  and  make  over 
unto  thee  nature  with  her  offspring;  does  the  ar- 
gument I  have  before  me  seem  worthy  of  being 
polluted  by  the  ambition  or  ignorance  or  faolti- 
ness  of  any  sort  with  which  it  is  treated  1  May 
I  be  such,  my  son,  and  may  I  so  extend  to  its 
given  limits  the  narrowness,  never  enough  la- 
mented, of  man's  empire  over  the  universe, 
(which,  of  things  human,  is  my  sole  wish,)  that ! 
most  faithfully  and  from  the  deepest  providence  < 
of  my  mind,  and  the  well  explored  state  of  things  i 
and  of  minds,  I  may  deliver  these  to  thee  in  the 
most  legitimate  mode  of  all.  Bat  now,  which 
(thou  wilt  say)  is  that  legitimate  mode  %  Dismiss 
all  art  and  circumstance,  exhibit  the  matter  naked 
to  us,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  use  our  judg- 
ment. And  would  that  you  were  in  a  condition, 
dearest  son,  to  admit  of  this  being  done.  Thinkest 
thou  that,  when  all  the  accesses  and  motions  of 
all  minds  are  besieged  and  obstructed  by  the  ob- 
scurest idols  deeply  rooted  and  branded  in,  the 
sincere  and  polished  areas  present  themselves  in 
the  true  and  native  rays  of  things  1  A  new 
method  must  be  entered  upon,  by  which  we  may 
glide  into  minds  the  most  obstructed.  For,  as  the 
delirium  of  phrenetics  is  subdued  by  art  and 
ingenuity,  but  by  force  and  contention  raised  to 
fury ;  so,  in  this  universal  insanity  we  must  use 
moderation.    Whatt    Are  these  conditioDS  tri- 
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fling  which  pertain  to  the  legitimate  mode  of 
communicating  knowledge  1  Do  they  seem  to 
thee  so  free  and  easy,  that  the  method  is  innocent^ 
that  it  affords  no  handle  or  occasion  for  error? 
that  it  has  a  certain  inherent  and  innate  power  of 
conciliating  belief  and  repelling  the  injuries  of 
time,  so  that  knowledge  thus  delivered,  like  a 
plant  full  of  life's  freshness,  may  spread  daily 
and  grow  to  maturity  1  that  it  will  set  apart  for 
itself,  and,  as  it  were,  adopt  a  legitimate  reader  \ 
And,  whether  I  shall  have  accomplished  all  thi» 
or  not,  I  appeal  to  future  time. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

But,  plainly,  I  dissemble  not,  my  son,  that  in 
some  way  I  must  remove  those  philosophasters* 
fuller  of  fables  than  the  very  poets,  the  ravishecs 
of  minds,  falsifiers  of  things ;  and  much  man^ 
also,  their  satellites  and  parasites,  that  professo-- 
rial  and  money-gaming  crowd :  who  dictates  the 
song,  that  I  may  devote  them  to  oblivion  1  For, 
what  silence  can  there  be  for  truth,  when  they  arfr 
thus  clamorous  with  their  brutish  and  inarticulate 
reasons  1  But,  perhaps,  it  were  safer  to  condemn 
them  by  name,  lest,  while  they  flourish  with  such 
authority,  if  not  named  they  may  seem  to  he 
excepted,  or  lest  any  might  conceive,  seeing  such 
severe  and  mortal  hatred  at  work  amongst  them, 
and  such  contentions,  that  I  were  sent  to  these 
battles  of  larves  and  shadows  to  give  assistance 
to  the  other  side.  Let  us,  then,  summon  Aristotle, 
worst  of  sophists,  crazed  with  useless  subtlety, 
base  laughing-stock  of  words.  At  a  time  wIiho 
the  human  mind,  carried  by  some  chance  as  by 
favourable  weather  to  somewhat  of  truth,  did  rest, 
he  ventured  to  lay  the  severest  shackles  on  the 
mind,  and  to  compose  a  kind  of  art  of  insanity,, 
and  to  bind  us  to  words.  Nay,  also,  out  of 
his  bosom  have  been  produced  and  nourished 
those  most  cunning  prattlers,  who,  when  they 
had  turned  away  from  all  perambulation  of  this 
earth,  and  from  all  light  of  things  and  of  history, 
exhibited  to  us,  chiefly  from  the  exceeding  ductile 
materials  of  his  precepts  and  positions,  and  from 
the  unquiet  aviation  of  their  own  ingenuity,  the 
manifold  sweepings  of  the  schools.  But  this 
their  dictator  is  so  much  the  more  to  blame  than 
they,  since  even  when  engaged  in  the  evident 
things  of  history,  he  brought  back  the  darkest 
idols  of  some  subterranean  den ;  and  erected  even 
upon  the  history  itself  of  particular  things  certain 
works  as  of  spiders,  which  he  wished  to  seem 
causes,  whereas  they  are  utterly  without  strength 
or  value.  Such  also  in  our  times  hath  Geronimo 
Cardano  constructed,  both  at  variance  with  thinge 
and  with  himself.  Yet,  augur  not,  my  son,  that 
while  I  entertain  this  opinion  against  Aristotle,  I 
have  conspired  with  hb  rebel,  a  certain  Pierre 
Ramus.  No  commerce  have  I  with  this  neet  of 
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igMNSMee,  most  pamicions  imotk  of  letteni  wbo 
twitlt  and  pioeseo  thiogo  with  the  chiins  of  hit 
netkod  mud  oompefidiiiait  till  the  thingSt  indeed, 
if  any  there  be,  escape  altogelher  and  leap  out; 
bat  he  himaelf  grasps  the  arid  and  most  deserted 
trifles.  And  Aquinas,  indeed,  with  Sootns  and 
his  fellows,  contrlTod  a  rariety  of  things,  even 
when  their  subjects  were  nonentities;  bat  this 
nan  hath,  even  on  subjects  having  real  existence, 
prod  need  the  vacui  tj  of  nonentity.  And  although 
be  is  such  a  man,  yet  doth  he  impudently  talk  of 
uses  to  mankind,  so  that  even  when  compared 
with  the  sophists  he  seems  to  prevaricate.  But 
let  us  dismiss  these.  And  now  let  Plato  be  sum- 
moned, that  polite  caviller,  tumid  poet,  insane 
theologian.  And,  surely,  when  thou  wast  filing 
and  potting  together  I  know  not  what  philosophic 
Twnoars,  and  simulating  knowledge  by  dissem- 
bUng  it,  and  tempting  and  loosening  men's  minds 
with  vague  indoctions,  thou  mightest  either  have 
mimstered  discourses  to  the  feasts  of  literate  and 
polite  men,  or  also  grace  and  love  to  ordinary 
discoursee.  But,  when  thou  didst  counterfeit 
treth,  which  is  as  it  were  the  indigenous  inha* 
bitant  of  the  human  mind,  migrating  from  no- 
where else,  and  didst  turn  aside  our  minds,  which 
are  never  sofllciently  applied  and  bronght  back  to 
Iristory  and  to  things  themselves,  and  teach  them 
to  enter  into  themsdves,  and  under  &e  name  of 
ooMtemplation  to  wallow  amid  their  blind  and 
flsost  confused  idols,  thou  didst  then  commit  a 
capital  offence.  And  afterwards,  with  scarcely 
less  naughtiness,  didst  then  introduce  an  apo- 
theosis of  folly,  and  dare  to  defend  with  religion 
thy  meanest  cogitations.  For  it  is  a  slighter  evil 
tiiat  thou  hast  been  the  parent  of  philologers,  and 
tint  under  thy  guidance,  and  the  auspices  of  thy 
manifold  genius,  ensnared  and  satisfied  with  fame 
and  the  popular  and  smooth  jucundity  of  the 
knowledge  of  things,  they  did  cormpt  the  severer 
investigatioa  of  truth.  Among  these  were  Marcus 
Cicero,  and  Annsus  Seneca,  and  Plutarch  of 
Ohaeronea,  and  many  others  nowise  equal  to 
these.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  physicians.  I  see 
Oalen,  a  man  of  the  narrowest  mind,  a  forsaker 
of  experience,  and  a  most  vain  pretender.  Art 
not  thou  he,  Galen,  who  took  away  even  the 
infamy  of  ignorance  and  indolence  in  physicians, 
and  put  them  in  safety,  the  most  sluggish  definer 
of  their  art  and  duty  1  who,  by  declaring  so  many 
diaorders  to  be  incurable,  proscribcst  so  many  of 
the  sick,  cutting  off  their  hope  and  the  industry 
of  physicians.  O,  dogstar!  O,  pestilence !  Ea- 
gerly seizing  and  displaying  thy  fiction  of  mix- 
ture, the  prerogative  of  nature,  and  thy  sedition 
between  the  heat  of  stars  and  of  fire,  deceitfully 
radacest  human  power  to  order,  and  seekest  to 
defend  for  ever  thy  igrnorance  by  despair.  Thou 
art  unworthy  lo  be  longer  detained.  Thou  mayest . 
also  take  away  with  thee  thy  fellewa  and  con- 
isdaratea,  the  Arabians,  the  framera  of  dispensa- ' 


tooaat  who,  in  tfaeoiiaa  aa  mMj  as  ibm  rac^ 
did,  more  oopiously  indeed,  from  the  snpineat 
coajeetarea»  compound  the  prooMses  rather  tha^ 
the  aid*  of  vulgar  medicines.  Tdce  also  thy, 
companions  the  careloas  crowd  of  modenis.  Hotl 
Nomenclator,  call  them.  But  he  replies,  they 
are  unworthy  of  having  their  names  preeerved  by 
him.  As,  however,  I  reeogfltse  certain  grades 
among  trifiers  of  this  kind,  the  worst  and  most 
absurd  sort  are  those  who  in  method  and  accurate 
discussion  comprehend  universal  art,  and  are 
uaually  applauded  for  their  elocution  and  arrangfr- 
ment;  aiich  is  Fernelius.  Those  do  less  harm, 
who  display  a  greater  variety  and  propriety  of 
observations,  though  deluded  with  and  immersed 
in  the  most  foolish  pretences;  as  Amoldus  da 
Villa  Nova,  and  others  the  like  sort  I  perceive^, 
on  the  other  side,  the  cohort  of  chymists,  among 
whom  Paracelsus  boasts  himself  above  the  rest; 
who  by  his  audacity  merits  separate  correctioo^ 
What  oracles  of  Bacchus  dost  thou  pour  out 
in  thy  new  meteorics,  thou  rival  of  Epicuroa! 
Yet  he,  as  if  asleep,  or  doing  something  elae» 
did  in  this  matter  aa  it  were  commit  hia  opi- 
nions to  fate.  Thou,  more  foolish  than  any  (kts» 
art  ready  to  swear  to  the  worda  of  the  absurdest 
falsehood.  But  let  us  see  thy  other  works.  What 
mutual  imitations  of  the  fruits  of  thy  elements  f 
what  correspondencies ;  what  parallela  dreamest 
thou,  O  fanatical  joiner  of  idols !  for  thou  haat 
made  man  indeed  a  pantoodme.  Yet,  how 
notable  are  those  interpunctions,  thy  spedea 
namely,  by  which  thou  hast  broken  the  unity  of 
nature.  Wherefore  I  can  better  endure  Galen 
weighing  his  elements,  than  thee  adorning  thy 
dreams*  For  the  occult  properties  of  things  ex- 
cite him,  but  thee  the  common  and  promiscuoQS 
qualftiea.  Meanwhile,  unhappy  we,  t^t  dwell 
amid  such  odious  impertinences!  Buthoweagedy 
this  most  skilful  impostor  inculcates  the  triad  of 
principles,  a  fiction  not  altogether  useless,  and 
somewhat  allied  to  things!  Hear  atill  giavec 
charges !  By  mingling  things  divine  with  things 
natural,  profane  and  sacred,  heresies  with  fables, 
thou  haat  polluted  (0,  sacrilegious  impostor!) 
truth,  both  human  and  religious.  The  light  of 
nature  (whose  most  sacred  name  thou  so  ofien 
usurpest  with  impure  mouth)  thou  hast  not  hid, 
like  the  sophists,  but  extinguished.  They  were 
the  deserters  of  experience,  thou  the  betrayer. 
Subjecting  by  rule  the  crdde  and  masked  evidence 
of  things  to  contemplation,  and  seeking  the  Pro- 
teoses of  substances  according  to  the  computations 
of  motions,  thou  bast  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the 
fountains  of  knowledge,  and  to  strip  the  human 
mind ;  and  thou  hast  increased  with  new  and  adr 
acititioua  windinga  and  tediousness  of  expeii- 
ments,  those  to  which  the  sophists  were  aversi^ 
and  the  empirics  unequal ;  so  far  art  thou  frooi 
having  followed  or  known  the  repreaentation  of 
exparienoe.    And  also  the  boaatinga  of  the  BfKgji 
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4oQ  bast  arery where  done  &y  vtmoet  to  amplify, 
leicing  the  most  importunate  cogitations  by  hope, 
and  hope  by  promises*  at  once  the  contriyer  and 
the  work  of  impoetare.  Among  thy  followers, 
Paracelsus,  I  envy  thee  none  but  PetrusSeverinus, 
a.man  not  desenring  to  spend  his  life  amid  such 
iil^ertinences.  Sorely  thou  art  much  indebted 
to  him,  Paracelsus,  because  he  rendered  the  things 
which  thou  (O,  adopted  of  asses)  used  to  bray, 
harmonious  and  pleasant,  by  a  certain  melody  and 
adulation,  and  most  agreeable  diyersity  of  words, 
-converting  the  odiousness  of  falsehoods  into  the 
dslights  of  fable.  Yet  I  pardon  thee,  Severinus, 
ii^  weary  of  the  learning  of  sophists,  which  is  not 
only  fruitless,  but  professedly  courteth  despair, 
thpu  soughtest  other  supports  for  our  decaying 
afiairs*  And  when  those  pretensions  of  Paracelsus 
pKesented  themselves,  commended  by  the  procla- 
njitions  of  ostentation,  and  the  subterfuges  of  ob- 
Mvity,  and  the  affinities  of  religion,  and  other 
a4enunents,  thou  didst  sunender  thyself  with  a 
otrtain  impulse  of  indignation  to  these,  not  foun- 
tains of  things,  but  openings  of  hope.  Thou 
woQldst  have  acted  rightly  and  in  order,  if  from 
tbie  maxims  of  ingenuity  thou  hadst  turned  to  the 
^eprees  of  nature,  whidi  would  hare  held  out  to 
Ihiea  not  only  art  short,  but  also  life  long.  And 
IQW,  having  passed  sentence  against  Paracelsas, 
1  perceive  the  rest  of  the  ch3rmists  fixed  in  asto- 
nishment. They  immediately  acknowledged  his 
•d^trees,  which  he  himself  promulgated  rather  than 
cfliblished,  and  fortified  by  arrogance,  (plainly 
aoi  after  the  ancient  discipline,)  instead  of  cau- 
Im ;  when,  indeed,  these  men,  reconciled  to  each 
bj  naoch  reciprocation  of  lying,  everywhere  hold 
foith  abundant  hope,  and,  wandering  through  the 
bj*ways  indeed  of  experience,  do  at  times,  by 
•cbance,  nSt  conduct,  hit  upon  some  things  useful. 
Yet  in  their  theories  they  (as  disciples  of  the  fur* 
mfifi)  have  not  withdrawn  from  their  art.  But, 
aff»that  wanton  youth,  when  he  discovered  a  boat 
«|Mm  the  shore,  sought  to  build  a  ship ;  so  these 
-•oabnen,  from  a  few  experiments  of  distillations, 
have  attempted  to  erect  a  philosophy,  which  is 
-everywhere  obnoxious  to  those  most  absurd  idols 
of  separations  and  liberations.  Yet  I  count  them 
nal  all  alike ;  forasmuch  as  there  is  a  useful  sort 
of  them,  who,  not  very  solicitous  about  theories, 
d*  by  a  kind  of  mechanic  subtlety  lay  hold  of  the 
OKtensions  of  things ;  such  is  Bacon.  There  is  a 
base  and  detestable  sort,  who  everywhere  seek 
i^lause  for  their  theories,  by  religion,  hope,  im- 
posture, wooing,  and  supplicating  for  it ;  such  is 
Isaac  Hollandis,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
labble  of  chymists.  And  now  let  us  summon 
Hippocrates,  the  creature  of  antiquity  and  the 
seller  of  years,  to  whose  authority,  when  both 
Oalen  and  Paracelsus  with  much  zeal  strive  to 
beSake  themselves,  as  to  the  shadow  of  the  ass, 
vbobursts  not  into  laughter  1  And  truly  this  man 
I  to  cling  tooxpeiience  with  perpetual  stead* 


fast  looking,  yet  witb  eyes  not  moving  and  ii^ 
quiring,  but  stupid  and  enfeebled.  Aflsrwaid% 
his  sight  recovering  somewhat  from  the  smpoi^ 
he  receives  certain  idols,  not  indeed  those  faNigt 
idols  of  t)JW)ries,  but  the  more  elegant  whicb  ea* 
compass  the  superficies  of  history ;  on  swallow* 
ing  which  swelling,  and  half  a  sophist,  and  (after 
the  manner  of  his  age)  sheltered  by  bievity,  he  at 
lengrth  (as  these  two  think)  sets  forth  his  oracles^ 
of  which  they  seek  to  be  esteemed  the  interpr^ 
ters ;  while  in  reality  he  does  nothing  but  either 
deliver  certain  sophisticatioiis  in  sentences  abrupt 
and  suspended,  thus  withdrawing  them  from 
confutation ;  or  invest  with  stateliness  the  ob^ 
servations  of  rustics.  And  nearest  (as  is  comr 
monly  believed)  to  his  precepts,  which  are  not 
80  unsound  as  useless,  approaches  Comdius 
Celsus,  but  a  more  intense  sophist,  and  mora 
bound  to  history  modified,  sprinkling  the  saoM 
moral  moderation  upon  the  progress  of  knowledgOf 
and  amputating  the  extremes  of  error,  not  rooting 
out  the  principles.  And,  regarding  these,  wbaS 
we  have  said  is  most  true.  But  I  now  hear  tbeo» 
my  son,  inquiring  whether,  perhaps,  as  is  doiio» 
they  have  not  sought  after  the  worat  parts,  espo* 
cially  as  the  state  of  knowledge  is  always  almost 
democratic  1  Hath  not  time,  like  a  river,  brought 
down  to  us  the  light  and  inflated,  and  sunk  tho 
solid  and  weighty  1  What  of  those  ancient  i»- 
quirers  after  truth,  Heraclitus,  Democritus,  Py« 
thagoras,  Anaxagoras,  Empedocles,  and  othersp 
known  by  the  writings  of  others,  not  by  theis 
own  1  l^tly,  what  deem  you  of  the  silence  and 
the  secrets  of  antiquity  1  My  son,  (that  I  nisyt 
answer  these  inquiries,  as  is  usual  with  nae,  for 
thy  benefit,)  I  recognise  a  few  fragments  of  antif 
quity,  (of  books  found  I  speak  not,)  yet  these  a* 
specimens  rather  of  the  diligence  and  ingenuitjf 
than  the  knowledge  of  their  authors.  But,  if  I 
hint  that  those  searohings  of  conjectures  respect* 
ing  things,  which,  with  their  footsteps,  have  fled 
away,  are  laborious ;  and  that,  for  me,  atndying 
the  utility  of  mankind  for  time  coming,  it  wem 
unfitting  to  turn  back  to  the  philology  of  antiquity* 
I  know  sufficiently  that  in  thy  modesty  then 
wouldst  acquiesce.  Nevertheless,  that  tbo« 
mayest  perceive  what  two-faced  prophets  things 
present  are,  and  how  they  bring  before  us  things 
both  past  and  future,  I  have  resolved  to  gratify, 
thee  with  tables  of  both  times,  (which  may  com- 
prise not  only  the  courses  and  fiowings  of 
knowledge,  but  also  other  provisions  of  things.) 
And  do  not  augur  what  this  may  be,  before  seeing 
it,  for  the  true  anticipation  of  this  matter  falls  not 
to  thee,  and  if  it  come  not  from  thy  hand,  seek  it 
not.  For,  in  this  matter,  my  son,  I  shall  gratify 
some  of  you,  and  conciliate  the  minds  of  the 
more  delicate.  Knowledge,  indeed,  ia  to  be  soagbt 
fnMu  the  light  of  nature,  not  reoovsred  from  tiM 
obscurity  of  antiquity.  Nor  ia  it  of  importaaot 
what  may  have  been  done;  wo  have  only  to  sat 
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i^hat  can  be  done.  If  a  kingdotn,  aiibdaed  by 
aims  and  Yictorioas  war,  were  delivered  to  thee, 
wonldst  thon  frame  questions  whether  or  not  thy 
ancestors  had  possessed  it,  and  solicit  the  romours 
of  genealogies  1  So  mach  for  the  recesses  of 
antiquity.  Bat,  concerning  those  leaders  of  sects, 
whom  thoQ  hast  named,  and  many  more  of  like 
•ort,  it  is  easy  to  decide.  Variety  is  proper  to 
error,  unity  to  truth.  And,  unless  the  politics 
and  proyisions  of  the  times  had  been  adyerse  to 
the  peregrinations  of  such  minds,  many  other 
regions  of  error  would  have  been  wandered  over. 
For,  an  immense  ocean  encompasses  the  island 
of  truth,  and  men  have  still  to  endure  new 
damages  and  scatterings  from  the  winds  of  idols. 
Nay,  even  two  or  three  days  ago,  Bemardinus 
Telesius  mounted  the  stage,  and  enacted  a  new 
play,  neither  frequent  in  applause  nor  elegant  in 
argument.  Dost  thou  not  observe,  my  son,  that 
the  contrivers,  both  of  eccentrics  and  of  epicycles, 
and  the  charioteers  of  the  earth,  delight  in  the 
impartial  and  ambiguous  advocation  of  pheno- 
mena! It  is  exactly  so  in  universal  theories. 
For,  as  if  any  one,  knowing  only  the  use  of  his 
TCrnacular  tongue,  (attend,  my  son,  for  this  is 
very  similar,)  undertake  to  write  an  unknown 
speech,  in  which,  observing  some  few  words  ap- 
proaching in  sound  and  letters  to  those  of  his  own 
language,  he  immediately  and  confidently  assumes 
them  to  be  of  the  same  signification,  (though 
more  frequently  far  removed  from  it;)  then,  by 
collating  these  together,  with  much  labour  of 
ingenuity,  but  also  much  liberty,  he  divines  the 
remaining  sense  of  the  oration ;  altogether,  such 
also  are  those  interpreters  of  nature  found  to  be. 
For,  each  bringing  his  idols,  (  I  speak  not  now 
of  those  of  the  stage,  but  especially  of  the  mar- 
ket and  of  the  den,)  like  diverse  vernacular 
tongues,  to  history,  immediately  seizes  the  things 
which  sound  somewhat  alike;  from  the  symmetry 
of  these  the  rest  are  interpreted.  And  now  it  is 
time,  my  son,  for  us  to  recover  and  purge  our- 
selves, seeing  we  have  been  handling  (though  with 
purpose  of  importing)  things  so  profane  and  pol- 
luted. But,  against  all  these  I  have  said  less  than 
their  guilt  deserved.  Yet,  perhaps,  thou  compre- 
hendest  not  this  censure.  For,  be  assured,  my 
son,  the  judgment  I  have  pronounced  against 
them  is  nothing  less  than  contumely.  For,  I  have 
not  conducted  myself  like  Velleius  with  Cicero, 
a  declaimer  and  philologist  cursorily  touching 
opinions,  and  rather  casting  them  away  than  de- 
stroying them,  or,  like  Agrippa  the  modern,  in 
speech  of  that  kind  not  to  be  named  indeed,  but  a 
trivial  buffoon,  distorting  everything  and  holding 
it  out  to  ridicule ;  (unhappy  me,  who,  in  defect 
of  men,  am  forced  to  compare  myself  with 
brutes!)  But,  on  looking  back  afterwards, 
Ihou  wilt  discern,  under  the  veil  of  reproach, 
wondrous  airs  of  accusations,  with  singular 
art  contracted    and  reduced   almost  to  single 


words,  and  with  keenest  glance  directed  tat 
brandished  against  the  very  ulcers  themselves  oT 
offence.  And,  when  they  might  have  been  mncb 
mingled  and  entangled  together  in  their  crimes 
and  g^ilt,  I  have,  by  their  most  peculiar  marksy 
but  those  capital,  condemned  them  singly.  For, 
the  human  mind,  my  son,  puffed  up  with  tha 
incursions  and  observations  of  things,  contrivea 
and  educes  very  various  species  of  error.  Bat 
Aristotle  is  as  a  taller  plant  of  one  species,  so 
also  Plato,  and  others  brides.  Yet  thou  requireat 
particular  confutations.  Verily,  it  were  a  great 
sin  against  the  golden  fortune  of  mankind,  tha 
pledge  of  empire,  for  me  to  turn  aside  to  the  pur- 
suit of  most  fleeting  shadows.  One  bright  and 
radiant  light  of  truth,  my  son,  roust  be  placed  in 
the  midst,  which  may  illuminate^the  whole,  and 
in  a  moment  dispel  all  errors.  Certain  feeble  and 
pale  lamps  are  not  to  be  carried  roond  to  the 
several  corners  and  holes  of  errors  and  falsehoods. 
Wherefore,  my  son,  detest  what  you  were  seek- 
ing; for  it  is  very  profiame.  But  now  I  hear  tkea 
asking,  is  all  that  tlie  whole  of  these  have  asserted 
altogether  false  and  vaini  Truly,  my  son,  tbm 
is  unhappiness  and  that  prodigious,  not  ignorance. 
For,  no  man  does  not,  at  times,  hit  upon  something' 
true.  When  Heraclitus  remarked,  that  knowledge 
is  to  be  sought  by  men  in  private  worlds,  not  iit 
the  common  world,  I  perceive  that  he  sacrificed 
well  at  the  entrance  of  philosophy.  Democritna, 
I  think,  did  not  unhappily  philosophize,  when, 
attributing  immense  variety  and  infinite  succes- 
sion to  nature,  he  set  himself  against  almost  all 
other  philosophers,  the  slaves  of  custom,  and 
given  over  to  secularities,  and  by  this  opposition 
bringing  both  errors  into  collision,  destroyed  both« 
and  opened  some  way  for  truth  between  the  ex- 
tremes. The  numbers  of  Pythagoras  I  set  down 
as  also  of  good  omen.  Dindamus,  the  Indian,  I 
commend,  for  having  called  custom  anUphysis. 
And,  to  Epicurus  disputing  against  the  explication 
of  causes,  (as  they  speak,)  by  intentions  and 
ends,  though  childishly  and  philologically,  I 
nevertheless  not  unwillingly  listen.  Pyrrho,  also, 
and  the  vacillating  academics,  talking  from  tha 
skiff,  and  conducting  themselves  against  idols, 
like  certain  morose  lovers,  (who  are  always  re- 
proaching their  loVes,  but  never  desert  them,)  I 
use  for  the  sake  of  the  mind  and  of  hilarity. 
Nor  without  cause :  for  idols  drive  others  straight 
forwards,  but  these  in  a  circle,  which  is  pleasant^. 
Lastly,  I  should  wish  to  have  Paracelsus  and  Sev»> 
rinus  for  criers,  when,  with  such  clamours,  they 
convoke  men  to  the  suggestions  of  experience. 
What  then  1  are  they  possessed  of  truth  1  Nothing 
less.  And,  my  son,  some  proverbs  of  rustics  are 
apposite  to  truth.  If  the  sow  with  her  snout  shoald 
happen  to  imprint  the  letter  A  upon  the  groond ; 
wouldst  thou,  therefore,  imagine  that  she  oootf 
write  out  a  whole  tragedy  as  one  letter?  Of  a 
far  different  sort  is  the  troth  revealed  from  tba 
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«Mlogy  of  knowledge,  and  the  troth  firom  the 
iietioii  of  in  idol.    The  fonner  is  constant  and 
indefinitely  genninoos,  the  latter  discordant  and 
solitary.    Which  happens  also  in  works.    Gun- 
powder, if  it  had  been  invented  by  conduct,  not 
chance  (as  they  speak)  and  accident,  would  not 
have  come  forth  solitaiy,  but  with  great  frequence 
of  noble  inrentions,  (which  fall  under  the  same  me- 
ridian.) So  also  the  rest,  both  works  and  principlies. 
Wherefore  I  admonish  thee,  if  perhaps  any  idol 
of  any  of  these  hath  in  any  point  determined  my 
troth,  that  is,  the  truth  of  things,  not  to  think 
more  highly  of  them,  or  less  of  me,  since  it  is 
sufficiently  apparent  from  their  ignorance  of  the 
lejst,  that  those  things  themselves  they  have  not 
88Ad  from  the  analogy  of  knowledge.    But  thou 
still  urgest,  my  son :  would  you,  therefore,  order 
all  their  writings  to  be  converted  into  wrappings 
for  incense  and  perfumes  1    That  I  should  not 
have  said.    For  there  remains  yet  a  short  while 
some  use  of  them,  slight  and  narrow,  and  far 
different  from  tdat  which  they  were  destined  for, 
and  now  usurp,  but  still  some.    Add  to  this  that 
there  are  many  other  writings  obscurer  in  fame, 
but  more  excellent  in  use.    The  morals  of  Aris- 
totle and  of  Plato  many  admire;  yet  Tacitus 
breathes  more  living  observations  of  manners. 
But  at  length  in  the  proper  place  I  shall  say,  what 
utility  can  be  derived  from  writings,  and  which 
are  superior  in  utility  to  the  rest,  and  which 
smallest  part  of  them  are  gifts  of  those  things 
which  contribute  to  the  interpretation  of  nature. 
Lastly,  my  son,  I  hear  thee  inquiring :  dost  thou 
suffice  thyself  in  place  of  all  these  1    I  shall  reply, 
and  that  not  dissemblingly,  but  from  my  inmost 
sense.    I,  dearest  son,  will  confirm  to  thee  a 
sacred,  chaste,  and  legitimate  marriage  with  things 
themselves.    From  which  intercourse  (above  all 
wishes  of  marriage  songs)  thou  shalt  beget  a  most 
blessed  progeny  of  heroes,  who  shall  subdue  the 
infinite  necessities  of  man,  more  fatal  than  all 
fiants,  and  monsters,  and  tyrants ;  and  for  your 
affairs  procure  a  placid  and  festal  security  and 
plenteousness.    But  were  I,  my  son,  to  commit 
4hee  to  the  giddy  intricacies  of  experience  with  a 
•mind  unpurged  of  idols,  verily  thou  wouldst  soon 
desire  a  leader.    Yet  by  my  simple  precepts, 
without  the  knowledge  of  things,  thou  canst  not, 
however  much  thou  mayest  wish  it,  divest  thyself 
«f  idols.    In  tables,  unless  you  erase  what  has 
before  been  written,  you  can  write  nothing  else. 
But  in  the  mind,  on  the  contrary,  unless  you 
inscribe  something  else,  you  cannot  erase  what  has 
before  been  written.    And  although  this  may  be 
done,  although  thou  mayest  put  off  the  idols  of 
friendship,  yet  indeed,  being  uninitiated,  there  is 
danger  that  thou  mayest  be  Overwhelmed  by  the 
idols  of  the  way.    Thou  hast  too  much  accustomed 
thyself  to  a  leader.    At  Rome,  tyranny  being  once 
established,  the  oath  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
senate  and   people  was  ever  afterwards  vain. 


Ccmfide  and  give  thyself  to  me,  my  son,  that  I 
may  restore  thee  to  thyself. 

OF  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE. 

AcoouNTUfo  myself  bom  for  the  use  of  man- 
kind, and  judging  the  case  of  the  commonweal 
to  be  one  of  those  things  which  are  of  public 
right,  and  like  water  or  air  lie  open  to  all;  I 
sought  what  might  be  of  most  advantage  to  men^ 
and  deliberated  what  I  was  most  fitted  for  by  na> 
tore.  I  discovered  that  nothing  is  of  such  esti- 
mation towards  the  human  race,  as  the  invention 
and  earnest  of  new  things  and  arts,  by  which 
man's  life  is  adorned.  For  I  perceive  that,  even 
in  old  times  among  rude  men,  the  inventors  and 
teachers  of  things  rude  were  consecrated  and 
chosen  into  the  number  of  the  gods ;  and  I  noted 
that  the  deeds  of  heroes  who  built  cities,  or  were 
legislators,  or  exercised  just  authority,  or  sub- 
dued unjust  dominations,  were  circumscribed  by 
the  narrowness  of  places  and  times.  But  the  in- 
vention of  things,  though  it  be  a  matter  of  less 
pomp,  I  esteemed  more  adapted  for  universality 
and  eternity.  Yet  above  aJl,  if  any  bring  forth 
no  particular  invention,  though  of  much  utility, 
but  kindleth  a  light  in  nature,  which  from  the 
very  beginning  illuminates  the  regions  of  things, 
which  lie  contiguous  to  things  already  invented, 
afterwards  being  elevated  lays  open  and  brings  to 
view  all  the  abstrusest  things ;  he  seems  to  me  a 
propagator  of  the  empire  of  man  6ver  the  universe, 
a  defender  of  liberty,  a  conqueror  of  necessities* 
But  I  found  myself  constructed  more  for  the  con- 
templations of  truth  than  for  aught  else,  as  having 
a  mind  sufficiently  mobile  for  recognising  (what 
is  most  of  all)  the  similitude  of  things,  and  suffi- 
cicntly  fixed  and  intent  for  observing  the  subtle- 
ties of  differences,  and  possessing  love  of  in- 
vestigation, patience  in  doubting,  pleasure  in 
meditating,  delay  in  asserting,  facility  in  return- 
ing  to  wisdom,  and  neither  affecting  novelty,  nor 
admiring  antiquity,  and  hating  all  imposture* 
Wherefore  I  judged  my  nature  to  have  a  kind  of 
familiarity  and  relationship  with  truth.  Yet  see- 
ing by  rank  and  education  I  was  trained  to  civU 
affairs,  and,  like  a  youth,  sometimes  staggered  in 
my  opinions,  and  conceived  I  owed  my  country 
something  peculiar,  and  not  equally  pertaining  to 
all  other  parts,  and  hoped,  if  I  obtained  any  ho- 
nourable degree  in  the  commonwealth  to  perform 
with  greater  help  of  ingenuity  and  industry  what 
I  had  intended ;  I  both  learned  civil  arts,  and  with 
all  ingenuousness  and  due  modesty,  commended 
mjTself  to  my  friends  who  had  some  power.  And 
in  addition  to  this,  because  those  things  of  what- 
ever kind  penetrate  not  beyond  the  condition  and 
culture  of  this  life,  the  hope  occurred  that  I,  born 
in  no  very  prosperous  state  of  religion,  might,  if 
called  to  civil  offices,  contribute  somewhat  to  the 
safety  of  souls*    But  when  my  seal  was  imputed 
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to  tmbitlon,  and  my  Bg«  was  matorBd,  and  my 
dbofdered  health  also  admonished  me  of  my  ira- 
bappy  slowness,  and  I  next  considered  that  I 
nowise  fulfilled  my  duty,  while  I  was  neglectingr 
thai  by  which  I  conld  through  myself  benefit 
men,  and  applying  myself  to  the  things  which 
depended  npon  the  will  of  another,  I  altogether 
weaned  myself  from  those  thoughts,  and  wholly 
Itotook  myself  to  this  work,  according  to  my 
Ibnner  principle.  Nor  is  my  resolution  diminish- 
ed, by  foreseeing  in  the  state  of  &ese  times,  a 
sort  of  declination  and  ruin  of  the  learning  which 
is  now  in  use ;  for  although  I  dread  not  the  in- 
cursions of  baibarians,  (uidess,  perhaps,  the  em- 
pire of  Spain  should  strengthen  itself,  and  oppress 
find  debilitate  others  by  arms,  itself  by  &e  burden,) 
yet  from  civil  wars  (which,  on  account  of  certain 
manners  not  long  ago  introduced,  seem  to  me 
about  to  Tisit  many  countries)  and  the  malignity 
of  sects,  and  from  those  compendiary  artifices  and 
cautions  which  haye  crept  into  the  place  of  learn- 
ing, no  less  a  tempest  seems  to  impend  over 
letters  and  science.  Nor  can  the  shop  of  the 
typographer  suffice  for  those  erils.  And  that 
unwarlike  learning,  which  is  nourished  by  ease, 
and  flourishes  by  praise  and  reward,  which  sus- 
tains not  the  Tehemency  of  opinion,  aud  is  the 
sport  of  artifices  and  impostures,  is  oversome  by 
the  impediments  which  I  have  mentioned.  Far 
different  is  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  whose 
dignity  is  fortified  by  utility  and  operation.  And 
from  the  injuries  of  time  I  am  almost  secure ;  but 
for  the  injuries  of  men  I  am  not  concerned.  For 
should  any  say  that  I  savour  things  too  high,  I 
reply  simply,  in  civil  affairs  there  is  place  for 
modesty,  in  contemplations  for  truth.  But  if  any 
one  require  works  immediately,  I  say,  without 
any  imposture,  that  I,  a  man  not  old,  frail  in 
health,  involved  in  civil  studies,  coming  to  the 
obscurest  of  all  subjects  without  guide  or  light, 
have  done  enough,  if  I  have  constructed  the  ma- 
chine itself  and  the  fabric,  though  I  may  not  have 
employed  or  moved  it.  And  with  the  same  can- 
dour, I  profess  that  the  legitimate  interpretation 


of  nature,  in  the  first  ascent  befbre  arriving  at » 
certain  degree  of  generals,  should  be  kept  p«i» 
and  separate  from  idl  application  to  works.  Mei»- 
over,  I  know  that  all  those  who  have  in  mne 
measure  committed  themselves  to  the  wmterseC 
experience,  seeing  they  were  infirm  of  pnrpoce,  sr 
desirous  of  ostentation,  have  at  the  entnmeevn- 
reasonably  sought  pledges  of  works,  «^d  htfB 
thenoe  been  confounded  and  shipwrecked.  Bat 
if  any  requires  at  least  particular  promises,  lit 
him  know  that  by  that  knowledge,  which  is  now 
in  use,  men  are  not  skilled  enough  even  for  whh- 
ing.  But,  what  is  of  less  moment,  should  My 
of  the  politicians,  whose  custom  it  is  from  per-^ 
sonal  calculations  to  estimate  every  thing,  or  ftmt 
examples  of  like  endeavours  to  form  oonjeetme^ 
presume  to  interpose  his  judgment  in  a  matter  sf 
this  sort,  I  would  have  told  that  ancient  seyiuf  ,. 
"daudus  in  via,  cursorem  extra  viamanteveitit,*' 
and  not  to  tfiink  about  examples,  since  the  OMWr 
is  ^ithout  example.  But  the  method  of  pubHsk. 
ing  these  things  is,  to  have  such  of  them  s»  land 
to  seize  the  correspondences  of  dispositions,  and 
purge  the  areas  of  minds,  given  out  to  the  vulgar 
and  talked  of;  to  have  the  rest  handed  down 
with  selection  and  judgment  Nor  am  I  igncmnt 
that  it  is  a  common  and  trite  artifice  of  Impostors 
to  keep  apart  from  the  vulgar  certain  things  whwb 
are  nothing  better  than  the  impertinences  they  eet 
forth  to  the  vulgar.  But  without  any  impoetore,. 
from  sound  providence,  I  foresee  that  this  formain 
of  interpretation,  and  the  inventions  made  by  k, 
will  be  more  vigorous  and  secure  when  contained 
within  legitimate  and  chosen  devices.  Yet  I 
undertake  these  things  at  the  risk  of  others.  Fcr 
none  of  those  things  which  depend  upon  exteimds 
concerns  me :  nor  do  I  hunt  after  feme,  or,  film 
the  heretics,  take  delight  in  estabHsbing  a  Mot; 
and  to  receive  any  private  emolument  from  an 
great  an  undertaking,  I  hold  to  be  both  ridieakos 
and  base.  Sufficient  for  me  is  the  conseiousnesa 
of  desert,  and  the  very  accomplishment  Itself  of 
Aings,  which  even  fortune  cannot  withstand. 

J.  A.  a 
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OmtUm  mdJb'gumeni  tf  tke  Second  Fart  tf  Ihe 
ItmtauraHan. 

RcKPiHo  then  in  Tiew  oar  plan,  we  shall  exhi- 
bit the  whole  sobject  perspicuously,  snd  with 
orderly  distribution  of  the  parts.  Wherefore,  let 
ns  now  unfold  the  design  and  arrangement  of  this 
•eeond  part  We'devote  this  part  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  better  and  more  perfect  use  of  reason  than 
bath  heretofore  been  known  or  promulgated  to 
men,  with  purpose  (as  far  as  the  terms  of  this 
Mortal  state  permit)  to  aggrandize  and  enlarge 
ihe  human  intellect  with  power  to  conquer  and 
interpret  the  mystery  of  nature.  To  the  interpre- 
tation itself  we  have  dedicated  three  books,  the 
third,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth;  for  the  sixth, 
which  consista  of  anticipations  drawn  from  the 
ordinary  use  of  reason,  it  is  to  be  taken  only  as 
temporary  and  provisional,  and  when  in  time  it 
shall  haye  begun  to  acquire  solidity,  and  to  be 
verified  by  the  methods  of  legitimate  reason,  it  is 
shifted,  and,  as  it  were,  migrates  of  itself  into  the 
sixth. 

But  to  this  second  book  is  apportioned  the 
intellect  iteelf,  ite  treatment  and  regulation,  and 
the  entire  system  of  preparation  and  training 
leading  to  the  right  conduct  of  the  understanding. 
And  although  the  term  logic  or  dialectics,  by  rea- 
son of  the  depravations  of  the  art,  sounds  repul- 
sive in  our  ears,  yet  to  lead  men  as  it  were  so  far 
by  the  hand  in  their  wonted  tracta,  we  acknow- 
ledge the  art  which  we  profess  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  log^c, — so  far  as  logic  (the  common  logic,  I 
mean)  supplies  aids  and  constructe  defences  for 
the  intellect.  Yet  ours  differs  from  the  received 
logic,  besides  other  pointa  of  opposition,  princi- 
pally in  three ;  namely,  ita  mode  of  entering  on 
inquiry,  ita  order  of  demonstration,  and  ita  end 
and  office.  It  goes  deeper  to  find  a  foundation 
and  basis  for  inquiry,  by  subjecting  to  investiga- 
tion what  the  received  logic  admita  as  it  were  on 
the  credit  of  others,  and  in  a  blind  submission  to 
authority,  principles,  primary  notions,  and  the 
informations  of  the  senses;  and  it  reverses  down- 
right 4ta  order  of  demonstration,  by  making  pro- 
positions and  axioms,  in  an  unbroken  line,  ascend 
and  mount  on  a  ladder  of  elevation,  from  recorded 

«  Tbe  Sett  part  of  tbto  met  fomt  tiM  prvtkct  to  tiM 
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facta  and  particular  experimenta  to  generic  yeri* 
ties,  not  by  darting  without  a  pause  to  principle* 
and  the  higher  generalizations,  and  fVom  them 
deducing  and  inferring  intermediate  truths.  Again, 
the  end  of  this  our  scheme  of  science  is,  that 
things  and  works,  not  reasonings  and  speculative 
probabilities,  may  be  invented  and  brought  to 
the  test 

Such  then  is  the  scope  of  the  second  book* 
Let  us  now,  in  like  manner,  set  forth  ita  arrange- 
ment As  in  the  generation  of  light  it  is  requisite 
that  the  body  which  is  to  receive  the  rays  be  made 
smooth  and  clean,  and  then  planted  in  a  position 
or  conversion  duly  adapted  to  the  illumination, 
before  the  light  itself  is  introduced,  even  so  we 
must  proceed  now.  For,  first  the  area  of  the  mind 
must  be  levelled  out  and  cleared  of  those  things 
which  have  hitherto  encambered  it;  next,  there 
must  be  a  turning  of  the  mind  well  and  fittingly 
to  the  objecta  which  are  presented ;  lastly,  infor- 
mation must  be  exhibited  to  the  mind  thus  prepared 
for  ita  reception. 

Now,  the  extirpating  part  is  threefold,  accord- 
ing to  the  three  several  classes  of  idols  which 
beset  the  mind.  For  such  idols  are  either  adop- 
tive, and  that  in  two  ways,  having  invaded  and 
established  themselves  in  the  mind  from  the  sy»> 
tems  and  secta  of  philosophy,  or  from  an  abuse  of 
the  laws  and  methods  of  demonstration ;  or,  se- 
condly, they  are  such  as  are  inseparable  from  and 
indigenous  in  the  essence  of  the  mind.  For  as  an 
uneyen  and  ill-cut  mirror  distorta  the  true  rays  of 
things  according  to  ita  own  incurvation  of  surface ; 
so,  too,  the  mind,  subjected  to  the  impression  of 
objecta  through  the  senses,  in  performing  ita 
operations,  interchanges  and  mixes  up  its  own 
nature  with  that  of  ita  objects,  so  as  it  may  not 
be  implicitly  trusted. 

Wherefore  the  first  task  imposed  upon  us  is  to 
disperse  utterly,  and  to  expatriate  all  that  army 
of  theories  which  has  figured  in  so  many  well- 
fought  combata.  To  this  we  add  a  second,  the 
emancipation  of  the  mind  from  the  slavery  imposed 
on  it  by  perverted  laws  of  demonstration ;  which 
is  followed  by  a  third,  namely,  to  master  the 
seductive  bias  of  the  mind  itself,  and  either  to 
extirpate  ita  native  idols,  or,  if  they  cannot  be 
rooted  up,  so  to  point  them  out  and  thoroughly 
comprehend  them,  that  deviations  may  be  recti* 
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i«d»  For  it  would  be  fatilOf  and  peibaps  pomi- 
eioust  merely  to  oyertnm  and  explode  errors  in 
philoeophy,  if  from  the  incorrigible  grain  of  the 
mind  a  new  off-shoot  of  errors,  perhaps  eren  dege- 
nerated from  their  predecessors,  should  sprout; 
and  not  till  all  hope  is  precluded,  of  perfectiDg 
philosophy,  or  enlarging  its  empire  by  the  exercise 
of  ordinary  reason,  and  by  the  helps  and  aids  of 
the  receiyed  logic,  ought  we  to  abandon  and  dis- 
card them ;  lest  haply  we  do  not  thereby  banish, 
but  only  change  our  errors.  Wherefore  that  part 
of  the  book  which  we  term  the  destroying,  con- 
sists of  a  threefold  argument  of  redargution  or 
exposure ;  redargution  of  the  philosophies ;  redar- 
gution of  the  demons^tions ;  and  redargution  of 
human  reason  in  its  natural  course. 

And  it  does  not  escape  us,  that  without  so  im- 
mense a  revolution,  no  small  accretion  to  science 
ipight  result  from  our  labours,  and  celebrity  be 
attainable  by  a  smoother  path.  Nevertheless, 
being  uncertain  when  the  same  views  may  enter 
the  mind  of  any  other  man,  we  have  determined 
to  make  a  full  and  free  profession  of  our  creed. 

Afker  having  levelled  the  area  of  the  mind,  it 
follows  in  order,  that  we  must  place  the  mind  in 
an  advantageous  position,  and,  as  it  were,  in  a 
kindly  exposure  to  the  rays  of  what  we  propound. 
For  since,  in  a  matter  of  novelty,  not  merely  the 
violent  preoccupation  of  old  opinion,  but  also  a 
false  preconception  or  conjectural  picture  of  that 
which  is  offered,  disposes  to  prejudice,  we  must 
also  apply  a  remedy  to  this  disorder,  and  the  mind 
must  not  only  be  disencumbered  but  prepared. 
That  preparation  is  nothing  more  than  to  have 
true  opinions  of  that  which  we  allege  imparted 
provisionally  only,  as  it  were,  and  by  way  of 
loan,  previous  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
thing  itself.  Now,  this  mainly  depends  on  shut^ 
ting  out,  and  holding  in  abeyance  tliose  foul  and 
malign  suspicions,  which,  we  may  easily  augur, 
will,  from  the  prejudices  now  in  vogue,  as  from 
ihe  contagion  of  an  epidemic  fanatical  gloom, 
seize  upon  men's  minds ;  wherefore  it  behoves  us 
to  see,  as  Lucretius  hath  it, 

Oeenmt  Ikclet  telaka  atqne  omnia  turb«t." 

First,  then,  if  any  one  think  that  the  secrets  of 
nature  remain  shut  up,  as  it  were,  with  the  seal 
of  God,  and  by  some  divine  mandate  interdicted 
to  human  wisdom,  we  shall  address  ourselves  to 
remove  this  weak  and  jealous  notion,  and,  relying 
on  simple  truth,  shall  bring  the  inquiry  to  this 
issue,  not  only  to  silence  the  howl  of  superstition, 
but  to  draw  religion  herself  to  our  side.  Again, ' 
if  the  idea  should  occur  to  any  one,  that  great  and ! 
scrupulous  delay  in  experiments,  and  the  tossing  > 
about,  so  to  speak,  on  a  sea  of  matter  and  particu- 
lar facta,  which  we  impose  on  men,  must  needs 
plunge  the  mind  into  a  very  Tartarus  of  confusion, 
and  oast  it  down  from  the  serenity  and  coolness ; 


of  coDtamplatiTe  wisdom,  as  from  m  fu  diiiMr 
state— we  shall  show  and  eatabliah,  as  we  trasi, 
forever,  (not  without  putting  to  the  blosli  the 
whole  of  that  school  which  hesitates  not  to  eon- 
cede  divine  honours  to  fantastic  reveries,  atteriy 
bereft  of  solidity.)  the  difference  that  prevails  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  the  divine  and  the  idols  of  the 
human  mind.  Those  also  to  whom,  absorbed  in 
the  love  of  meditation,  our  frequent  mention  of 
works, sounds  harsh,  uncouth,  and  mechanicalt 
shall  be  instructed  how  much  they  war  against 
the  attainment  of  their  own  object  of  desire,  sines 
exact  clearness  of  contemplation,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  works,  its  under  platform,  depend  npon  and 
are  brought  to  perfection  by  the  same  means.  If 
any  one  should  still  hold  out,  conceiving  of  tfan 
absolute  regeneration  of  science  from  its  elements^ 
as  a  thing  interminable,  vast,  and  infinite,  we  riiall 
demonstrate  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  bo 
regarded  as  a  true  boundary  and  a  circumscribing 
line,  marking  off  the  region  of  error  and  wasis 
land ;  and  we  shall  make  it  manifest,  that  a  just 
and  full  inquisition  of  particulars,  without  attempt- 
ing to  embrace  individuals,  gradations,  and  ver- 
miculate  differences,  (which  is  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses of  science ;)  and  then  notions  and  truths, 
raised  from  and  upon  the  former,  in  just  method, 
form  something  infinitely  more  defined,  tangible^ 
and  intelligible,  sure  of  itself,  and  clear  both  in 
what  hath  been  done,  and  what  remains  to  be  ao- 
complished,  than  floating  systems  and  abstract 
subtleties,  of  which  there  is  indeed  no  end,  but  a 
ceaseless  gyration,  whirl,  and  chaos.  And  though 
some  sober  censor,  (as  he  may  think  himself^) 
applying  to  this  subject  that  diffidence  of  conse- 
quences which  becomes  civil  prudence,  should 
consider  what  we  now  say  to  be  like  men's  vain 
aspirations — an  indulgence  only  of  wild  hop&— 
and  that  in  truth  nothing  else  will  follow  from  this 
remodelled  state  of  philosophy,  than  ^at  new 
doctrines,  perhaps,  are  substituted,  but  the  f^ 
sources  of  mankind  not  at  all  augmented — soch  a 
one  we  shall,  as  we  conceive,  induce  to  sdmit, 
that  we  are  doing  any  thing  but  founding  a  sys- 
tem or  a  sect,  that  our  institution  differs  wholly 
and  generically  from  all  that  have  hitherto  been 
attempted  in  philosophy  and  the  sciences — and 
that  there  is  the  surest  promise  of  a  harvest  of 
works,  if  men  will  only  not  forestal  the  same  by 
hastening  to  cut  the  first  worthless  vegetation  of 
muscus  and  weeds,  and  grasping  with  a  childish 
passion  and  vain  precipitation  at  the  first  pledges 
of  works.  And  in  handling  the  points  we  have 
enumerated,  enough,  we  think,  shall  have  been 
done  to  guard  against  that  species  of  prejudice 
which  is  inspired  by  false  and  illiberal  notions  of 
the  thing  propounded ;  and  therewithal  we  judge 
that  our  second  part,  which  we  call  the  prepara- 
tory, is  complete ; — after  every  adverse  gust  from 
religion,  from  theoretical  speculation,  and  from 
ivil  wisdom,  with  its  handmaids,  distmst,  phleg- 
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)  ooldnesty  and  the  like,  riiall  hmfe  tonk  and 
^iedaway. 

Yet  to  form  a  praparalioii  in  all  lespaets  per- 
leet,  it  aaeoui  still  to  be  wanttng,  that  we  lemote 
the  stagnatioii  of  miod,  which  b  generated-  by  the 
utter  noYelty  of  oar  plan.  This  aiiMeiidly  torpor 
18  only  dispelled  by  the  explanation  of  its  eanses ; 
for  it  is  the  knowledge  of  its  causes  alone  that 
solves  the  prodigy,  and  pats  an  end  to  the  atapor 
of  astonishment.  Wherefore  we  shall  here  note 
all  those  perverse  and  troablesome  obstacles  by 
which  true  science  hath  been  checked  and  retard- 
ed, so  that  it  is  not  at  all  astonishing  that  men 
should  have  been  so  long  involved,  and  toiled  on, 
in  the  meshes  of  error. 

And  in  this  part  of  the  subject  one  thing  will 
felicitously  come  in,  as  a  solid  reason  for  hope, 
namely,  that  although  the  true  interpretation  of 
nature,  wherein  we  toil,  be  justly  held  most  diffi- 
cult, yet  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  that  difficulty 
depends  upon  what  lies  within  our  own  power 
and  admite  of  correction,  not  on  things  {daced 
beyond  our  sphere  of  capacity ;  I  mean  in  the  mind, 
not  in  things,  or  in  the  senses. 

Now,  if  any  one  deem  that  scrupulous  care  with 
which  we  strive  to  prepare  men's  minds  is  uncsdled 
for--4hat  it  is  of  the  nature  of  parade,  and  got  up 
for  purposes  of  display,  and  should  therefore  de- 
sire to  see  denuded  of  all  circumlocution  and  the 
seaffi>lding  of  preliminaries,  a  nmple  statement ; 
assuredly  such  an  insinuation,  were  it  feadded  in 
truth,  would  come  well   recommended   to  us. 
Would  that  it  were  as  easy  for  us  ta  conquer  dif- 
ficulties and  obstructions,  as  to  cast  away  idle 
pomp  and  false  elaboration.    But  this  we  would 
have  men  believe,  that  it  is  not  within  due  explo- 
ration of  the  route,  that  we  pursue  our  path  in  such 
41  desert,  especially  having  in  hand  such  a  theme, 
as  it  were  monstrous  to  lose  by  incompetent  han- 
dling, and  to  leave  exposed,  as  by  an  unnatural 
mqther.    Wherefore,  duly  meditating  and  con- 
templating the  state  both  of  nature  and  of  mind, 
we  find  the  avenues  to  fiien's  understandings 
harder  of  access  than  to  things  themselves,  and 
the  labour  of  communicating  not  much  lighter 
than  of  excogitating;  and,  therefore,  which  is  al- 
most a  new  feature  in  the  inteliectttal  world,  we 
obey  the  humour  of  the  time,  and  play  the  nurse, 
both  with  our  own  thoughto  and  those  of  others. 
For  every  hollow  idol  is  dethroned  by  skill, 
insinuation,  and  regular  approaches ;  wheieas  by 
violence,  by  opposition,  and  by  irregfular  and 
abrupt  attacks,  it  i^exasperated  into  energy.    Nor 
does  this  take  place  only  because  men,  enslaved 
by  admiration  of  certain  authors,  or  bleated  with 
^f-sufficiency,  or  reluctant  from  some  habit,  will 
not  exert  their  candour.    Even  were  any  one  will- 
ing in  the  utmost  degree  to  exact  of  himself  im- 
partiality as  a  duty,  and  to  forswear,  as  it  were, 
^very  prejudice,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  to 
ivpose  unlimited  confidenoe  in  the  award  of  a  mind 
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so  disposed.  For  no  man  by  mere  energy  of  will 
commands  his  intellect,  the  spiriteof  the  phQoso- 
phers  (as  it  is  written  of  the  prophete)  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  phUoso[4ier8.  Wherefore  it  is  not  the 
honesty,  candoar,  or  evenness  to  conviction  of 
other  men,  which  we  are  to  confide  in  for  support, 
but  our  own  care,  address,  and  conciliation. 

In  which  respect  no  small  difficulty  is  further 
created  to  us  from  our  own  character,  having  l^d 
it  down  as  an  inviolable  law  evermore  to  hold 
fast  our  integrity  and  ingennousne88,iiand  not  to 
seek  ui  entrance  for  truth  through  hollow  ways, 
but  so  to  regulate  our  compliance  as  by  no  subtle 
deception,  by  no  imposture  or  aught  that  resem- 
bles imposture,  but  only  by  the  light  of  order  and 
the  skilful  grafting  of  new  shoote  upon  the 
healthier  part  of  the  old,  to  hope  for  the  attaiiH 
ment  of  our  desires.  Wherefore  we  return  to 
this  assertion,  that  the  h^our  consumed  by  us  in 
paving  the  way,  so  far  film  being  superfluous,  is 
truly  too  little  for  difficulties  so  considerable. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  preparatory  part,  we 
now  come  to  die  informing,  and  shall  exhibit  m 
simple  and  bare  outline  of  that  art  which  we 
intend. 

The  things  which  make  for  the  perfectmg  of 
the  intellect  in  the  interpretetion  of  nature,  may 
be  divided  into  three  ministrations  to  the  same, 
•ministration  to  sense,  ministration  to  memory, 
and  mimstration  to  reason.    In  ministration  to 
the  senses  we  shall  make  exposition  of  three 
things,  first,  how  a  good  notion  is  collected  and 
elicited,  and  how  the  testimony  oi  sense,  which 
is  ever  aecording  to  the  analogy  of  man,  may  be 
reduced  and  rectified  to  the  analogy  of  the  uni- 
verse.   For  we  do  not  attach  much  weight  to  the 
immediate  perceptions  of  sense,  except  only  in  so 
far  as  it  manifeeto  motion  or  change  in  ite  objecte. 
Secondly,  we  shall  show  how  those  things  which 
baffie  the  sense,  either  by  intangibility  of  the 
entire  substance,  or  by  minuteness  of  psurte,  or  by 
remoteness  of  place,  or  by  slowness  or  celerity  of 
motion,  or  by  habitual  familiarity  of  the  object, 
or  otherwise,  may  be  brought  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  sense,  and  placed  at  ite  bar ;  and,  further- 
more, in  cases  where  they  cannot  be  produced, 
what  is  then  to  be  done ;  and  how  such  deficiency 
may  be  filled  up  by  skilful  noting  of  gradations, 
or  by  informations  as  to  inanimate  bodies  derived 
from  the  analogy  of  corresponding  sentient  ones, 
or  by  oAer  modes  and  substitotions.    In  the  last 
place,  we  shall  speak  of  a  Natoral  History,  and 
the  method  of  performing  experimente;   what 
that  Natural  History  is,  which  will  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  philosophy ;  and  again  what  method 
of  experimenting,  in  the  want  of  such  natural 
history,  must  be  resorted  to;  wherein  we  shall 
also  interweave  some  observations  as  to  calling 
forth  and  arresting  the  attention.    For  there  are 
many  things  both  in  natural  history  and  in  expe- 
riments, present  to  knowledge,  absent  to  use, 
3A 
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beetose  the  appraheonve  hevltf  hath  been  feebly 
dnwn  forth  to  note  ^em. 

Ministration  to  the  senees  ia  comprehended  in 
three  particulars.  The  senses  are  to  be  furnished 
with  materials,  with  helps  where  they  fail^  and 
helps  where  they  err^  To  the  materials  of  the 
senses  are  appropriated  history  and  experiments, 
to  their  short-comings,  fit  substitutions,  to  their 
declination,  rules  of  correction. 

Ministration  to  memory  hath  this  for  its  func- 
tion; out  of  the  mass  of  particular  facts,  and  the 
accumulation  of  (acts  forming  natural  history 
general,  it  extracts  a  history  particular,  and  ar- 
ranges it  in  such  order,  that  the  judgment  can 
forthwith  act,  and  do  its  office.  For  it  befits  us 
prudently  to  calculate  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  not  to  hope  that  they  can  expatiate  at  large 
orer  the  infinity  of  nature.  For  it  is  manifest 
that  the  memory  is  defectiTe  and  incompetent 
when  it  attempts  to  eiibrace  Ae  endless  Tariety 
of  things,  and,  no  less,  that  in  the  choosing  out 
of  such  as  bear  on  some  defined  field  of  inquiry, 
it  is  unpractised  and  unprepared.  Now,  as 
regards  the  former  malady,  the  mode  of  curing  it 
is  easy.  It  is  performed  by  one  remedial  rule, 
which  is,  that  no  inyestigation  or  inrention  be 
entertained  which  is  not  drawn  from  a  written 
statement  of  results.  For  it  were  the  same  for 
one  confident  in  the  strength  of  memory  to  try  to 
grasp  the  whole  interpretation  of  nature  on  a  pven 
subject,  as  to  endeayour  to  seize  and  perform  by 
rote  the  problems  of  astronomy.  Besides,  it  is 
sufficiently  apparent  how  small  is  the  prorince 
we  allot  to  mere  memory  of  discourse  of  reason, 
seeing  we  do  not  authenticate  discovery,  even 
when  detailed  in  writing,  saye  by  digested  tables. 
To  the  latter  defect,  therefore,  we  must  derote 
more  attention.  And,  doubdess,  after  the  subject 
has  been  measured  off  and  defined  for  inquiry, 
and  stands  clear  and  unencumbered  out  of  the 
mass  of  things,  the  ministration  to  memory  seems 
to  consist  of  three  operations  or  offices.  First, 
we  shall  show  what  those  things  are  which,  in 
regard  to  the  subject  given  or  propounded,  seem, 
on  glancing  over  its  history  of  facts,  the  proper 
points  for  inquiry,  which  forms  a  kind  of  argu- 
ment or  topic.  Secondly,  in  what  order  these 
ought  to  be  marshalled,  and  digested  in  regular 
tables.  Nevertheless,  we  expect  not  that  the 
true  vein  of  the  subject,  being  of  the  analogy  of 
the  universe,  can  be  discovmd  at  the  outset  of 
the  inquiry,  so  that  the  division  might  follow 
from  it,  but  only  the  apparent  one,  so  as  to  sug- 
gest some  sort  of  partition  of  the  subject  For 
truth  shall  sooner  emerge  from  falsehood  than 
from  disorder,  and  reason  more  easily  rectify  the 
division,  than  penetrate  the  unsubdued  man. 
llien,  in  the  third  place,  we  shall  show  in  what 
method  and  at  wliat  time  the  inquisition  is  to  be 
recommenced,  and  the  charts  or  tables  preceding 
to  be  brought  forward  to  new  charts,  and  how 


often  the  inquisition  is  to  be  repeated.  For  wr 
intend  the  first  series  of  charts  or  results  to  fonsr 
as  it  were,  moveadile  axes,  and  to  constitiile  only 
the  verifying  part  of  the  inquisition ;  fiM*  we  have 
no  hope  of  the  mind's  ever  pursuing  and  securing 
its  rightful  dominion  over  nature,  unless  by 
repeated  action.  The  ministration,  therefore,  to 
memory  consists,  as  we  have  said  in  three  doc- 
trines, of  the  topics  of  discovery,  of  the  reduc- 
tion into  tables,  and  of  the  method  of  fully 
establishing  the  inquify. 

Ministration  to  reason  remains,  to  whidi  lbs 
two  former  parts  are  only  ancillary.  For  by  them 
there  is  no  building  up  of  axioms,  but  only  the 
production  of  simple  notions  with  an  orderly 
narration  of  facts,  verified,  indeed,  by  the  first 
ministration,  and  so  exhibited  by  the  second,  as 
to  be,  so  to  speak,  placed  at  our  disposal.  Now^ 
that  ministration  to  reason,  claims  to  be  most 
highly  approved,  which  shall  best  enable  reasoa 
to  perform  its  office  and  secure  its  end.  'Ae 
office  of  reason  is  in  its  nature  one,  in  its  end  and 
use  double.  For  the  end  of  man  is  either  to 
know  and  contemplate,  or  to  act  and  execute; 
Wherefore  the  design  of  humui  knowledge  is  t» 
know  the  causes  of  a  given  effect  or  quality  is 
any  object  of  thought.  And  again,  the  desigs 
of  human  agency  is,  upon  a  given  basis  of  matter, 
to  build  or  superinduce  any  effect  or  quality 
within  the  limits  of  possibility.  And  these  de- 
signs, on  a  close  examination  and  just  estimate, 
are  seen  to  coincide.  For  that  which  in  con- 
templation stands  for  a  cause,  in  operation  stands 
for  a  mean,  or  instrument;  since  we  know  by 
causes  and  operate  by  means.  And,  doubtless^ 
if  all  the  means  which  are  required,  to  what 
operations  soever,  were  supplied  to  man's  hand 
at  pleasure,  there  would  be  no  especial  use  ia 
treating  of  the  two  disjunctively.  But  since 
man's  operation  is  tied  up  within  much  narrower 
oircumscription  than  his  knowledge,  because  of 
the  innumerable  necessities  and  limitations  of 
the  individual,  so  that  for  the  operative  part  there 
is  often  demanded  not  so  much  a  wisdom  all* 
comprehensive  and  free  to  range  over  possibility, 
as  a  judgment  sagacious  and  expert  in  selecting 
from  what  is  immediately  before  us ;  it  is  con- 
sistent with  this,  to  consider  these  things  as  mors 
happily  treated  of  apart.  Wherefore  we  shall 
also  make  like  division  of  the  ministration  to 
reason,  according  as  the  ministration  is  to  reason 
active  or  contemplative. 

As  respects  the  contemplative  part,  to  say  it  in  m 
word,  all  evidently  turns  on  one  point.  And  that 
is  no  other  than  this,  that  a  true  axiom  be  esta* 
blished,  or  the  same  be  made  conjunctive  with 
other  axioms,  for  this  is  gaining  a  portion  of  the 
solid  of  truth,  whereas  a  simple  notion  isolated, 
is  so  to  speak  but  its  surface.  Now,  such  axiom 
is  not  elicited  or  formed,  save  by  the  legitimate 
and  appropriate  forms  of  induction,  which 
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lyses  and  dirides  experience^  and  by  proper 
limitations  and  rejections  comes  to  neeeesaiy  con- 
clasions.  Now  the  pq)alar  induction  (from 
wliioh  tlie  proofs  of  principles  themselves  are 
attempted)  is  bnt  a  puerile  toy,  concluding  at 
random,  and  perpetoally  in  risk  of  bebag  exploded 
by  contradictory  instances:  insomuch  that  the 
dialecticians  seem  never  once  to  have  thought  of 
the  subject  in  earnest,  turning  from  it  in  a  sort  of 
disdain,  and  hurrying  on  to  other  things.  Mean- 
time this  is  manifest,  that  ^  conclusions  which 
are  attained  by  any  species  of  induction  are  at 
(once  both  discovered  and  attested,  and  do  not 
depend  on  axioms  and  middle  truths,  but  stand 
on  their  own  weight  of  evidence,  and  require  no 
extrinsic  proof.  Much  more  then  is  it  necessary 
that  those  axioms  which  are  raised  according  to 
the  true  form  of  induction,  should  be  of  self-con- 
tained proof,  surer  and  more  solid  than  what  are 
termed  principles  ftemselves ;  and  this  kind  of 
induction  is  what  we  have  been  wont  to  term  the 
formula  of  interpretation.  Therefore  it  is,  that  we 
desire  to  be  careful  and  luminous,  in  exposition, 
id>ove  all  ofter  topics,  of  the  construction  of  the 
axiom  and  the  formula  of  interpretation.  There 
remain,  however,  subservient  to  this  end,  three 
things  of  paramount  importance,  without  explica- 
tion of  which,  the  rule  of  inquisition,  though  po- 
tent in  the  effect,  may  be  regarded  as  operose  in 
die  application.  These  are  the  twnHnuingy  van/" 
ing,  and  eorUraeUng  of  the  inquiry,  so  that  no- 
thing may  be  left  in  the  art  either  half  done,  or 
inconsistent,  or  too  much  lengthened  out  for  the 
shortness  of  man's  life.  We  shall  therefore  show 
in  the  first  place  the  use  of  axioms  (supposing 
them  discovered  by  the  formula,)  for  inquiring 
into  and  raising  others  higher  and  more  general, 
BO  that  by  a  succession  of  firm  and  unbroken  steps 
in  the  ladder  of  ascent,  we  may  smve  at  the  unity 
of  nature.  In  this  part,  however,  we  shall  add 
the  mode  of  examining  and  attesting  these  higher 
axioms  by  the  experimental  results  first  obtained, 
lest  we  again  fall  down  to  conjectures,  probabili- 
ties, and  idol  systems.  And  this  is  the  method 
which  we  term  the  continuing  of  the  inquiry. 

The  varying  of  the  inquisition  accommodates 
itself  to  the  different  nature,  either  of  the  causes 
to  ascertain  which  the  inquiry  is  set  on  foot,  or 
of  the  things  or  subjects  about  which  the  inquiry 
is  occupied.  Therefore,  discarding  final  causes, 
which  have  hitherto  utteriy  vitiated  natural  philo- 
sophy, we  shall  commence  with  an  inquiry,  on 
the  plan  of  varying  and  adaptation,  into  forms,  a 
branch  which  has  hitherto  been  abandoned  as 
hopeless,  and  not  unreasonably.  For  no  one  can 
be  so  privileged  either  in  his  powers  of  mind  or 
in  his  good  fortune,  as  to  detect  the  form  of  any 
thing  by  means  of  presumptive  conjectures  and 
scholastic  logic.  Then  follow  the  divers  sorts 
of  matter  and  of  efficients.  Now,  when  we  use 
Che  terms  matter  and  efilcients,  we  do  not  point  to 


ultimate  efficients,  or  to  matter  taken  generioally, 
(such  as  are  discussed  in  the  disputations  of  the 
schools,)  but  to  proximate  efficients  and  prepara- 
tions of  matter.  Lest  men  should  labour  in  these* 
however,  by  a  vain  repetition  and  refining  of 
experiments,  we  shall  in  tliis  part  introduce  the 
doctrine  of  discovning  latent  processes.  Now, 
we  give  the  name  of  latent  process  to  a  certain 
series  and  gradation  of  changes,  formed  by  the 
action  of  an  efficient  and  the  motion  of  parts  in 
matter  subjected  to  that  action.  The^rarying  of 
the  inquiry  as  it  respects  its  sobjects  is  derived 
from  two  states  of  things,  either  from  their  ele- 
mentary  or  compound  character,  (for  there  is  one 
modification  of  the  inquiry  adapted  to  things 
simple,  another  to  things  compound,  or  decom- 
posed, or  ambiguous,)  or  from  the  copiousness 
or  poverty  of  the  natural  history  which  may  have 
been  collected  to  advance  the  inquiry.  For  when 
the  history  is  rich  in  fiusts,  the  progress  of  the 
inquisition  is  prompt;  when  limited,  it  is  labour 
in  shackles,  and  demands  manifold  assiduity  and 
skill.  So,  then,  by  handling  the  points  we  have 
now  recounted,  we  shall  have,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
sufficiently  discussed  the  varying  of  the  inquiry. 

There  remains  the  contracting  of  the  inquiry, 
so  as  not  only  to  demonstrate  and  make  patent  a 
way  in  places  pathless  before,  but  a  short  cut  in 
that  way,  and  as  it  were  a  straight  line  of  pro- 
gression, which  shall  go  direct  through  circuitous 
and  perplexed  routes.  Now  this  (like  every 
other  kind  of  abridging)  consists  mainly  in  the 
selection  of  things.  And  we  shall  find  that  there 
are  in  things  two  prerogatives,  so  to  speak,  of 
sovereign  efficacy  in  abridging  investigation,  the 
prerogative  of  the  instance,  and  the  prerogative 
of  that  which  is  inquired  into.  Wherefore,  we 
shall  point  out  in  the  first  place  what  those  in- 
stances or  experiments  are,  which  are  privileged 
above  the  rest  to  give  forth  light,  so  that  a  few 
of  them  afford  as  much  weight  as  a  multitude  of 
others.  For  this  both  saves  accumulation  of  the 
history  and  the  toil  of  beating  about  indefinitely. 
We  shall,  then,  expound  what  are  the  subjects  of 
inquisition,  from  which  the  investigation  ought 
to  borrow  its  prelibation  of  omens,  as  those  which 
being  firet  disposed  of,  carry,  as  it  were,  a  torch 
before  their  successors,  either  by  reason  of  their 
own  consummate  certainty,  or  generic  quality, 
or  from  their  being  indispensable  to  mechanical 
trials.  And  here  we  close  the  ministration  to 
reason  regarded  in  its  character  of  contemplative. 

The  doctrine  of  the  active  part  of  reason  and 
its  ministration,  we  shall  comprehend  in  three 
directions,  first,  premising  two  admoiiitions  to 
open  an  entrance  into  the  minds  of  men.  The 
first  of  these  is,  that  in  the  inquiry,  proceeding 
according  to  the  formala  laid  down,  the  active 
part  of  reason  should  have  a  perpetual  intercom- 
munion with  the  contemplative.  For  the  nature 
of  things  constrains  that  the  propositions  and 
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inferred  tad  tnined  down  to  particular 
and  praotioal   uaas,  by  proceaa  of  reasoning, 
should  yield  only  m  sort  of  gneaees,  exoeedin^y 
obscure  and  imperfect.  Whereas.an  axiom  drawn 
from  particulars  to  new  and  corresponding  ones, 
lattds  on  inTcstigation  in  i^broad  andindestmctible 
path.    The  other  premonition  is  this,  that  we  r»> 
member  tl^t,  in  the  actire  branch  of  the  inquiry, 
.  the  business  is  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  ladder  of  descent,  the  use  of  which  we  waiyed 
in  the  coytemplatiTC.    For  every  operation  is 
occupied    about   indiyidus^  experiments  whose 
place  is  at  the  bottom  of  all.  AVe  must,  therefore, 
descend  the  steps  that  lie  between  general  truths 
and  these.    Nor,  again,  is  it  practicable  to  get  at 
these  by  means  of  axioms  taken  nnoonnectedly ; 
lor  eyery  practical  operation,  and  the  mode  of  per^ 
iorming  it,  is  at  once  sng^^ted  and  effected  by 
applying  a  combination  of  isolated  axioms.  With 
these  preliminaries,  then,  we  oeme  to  om  three- 
fold exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  actiye  interpreta- 
ti(m.    The  first  part  propounds  a  defined  and  ap- 
propriate method  of  inqmry,  in  which  not  the 
cause  or  goyeming  axiom,  but  the  effecting  of  any 
operation  is  the  object  in  yiew,  and  is  submitted 
to  examination.    The  second  shows  the  way  of 
making  general  tables  widi  a  special  yiew  to 
piBCtice,  in  which  may  be  much  more  easily  and 
readily  found  all  sorts  of  suggestions  and  indica- 
tions of  works.    The  third  subjoins  a  mode  of 
ascertaining  and  striking  out  new  practical  uses, 
an  incomplete  mode,  no  doubt,  and  yet  not  with- 
oat  utility,  which  trayels  from  one  experiment  to 
another,  without  deducing  of  axioms.    For,  as 
from  axiom  to  axiom,  so  from  experiment  to  ex- 
periment, there  is  presented  and  opened  up  a 
passage  to  discoyery,  narrow  indeed  and  slippery, 
yet  not  to  be  wholly  passed  oyer  in  silence.  And 
here  we  conclude  the  ministration  to  practice, 
being  the  last  m  the  order  of  distribution.    This, 
tiien,  is  a  plain  and  succinct  abstract  of  the  second 
book. 

These  tilings  being  unfolded,  we  trust  to  have 
well  constructed  and  furnished  withal,  the  mar- 
riage chamber  of  mind  and  the  uniyerse,  the 
diyine  goodness  not  disdaining  to  be  bridemaid. 
Let  it  then  be  the  yotiye  part  of  the  nuptial  hymn, 
that  from  their  union  may  rise  and  descend  a 
progeny  of  helps  to  man's  life,  a  line,  so  to  speak, 
of  heroes  to  conquer  and  command  the  wants  and 
the  miseries  of  humanity. 

At  the  conclusion,  we  shall  add  some  remartcs 
on  the  combination  and  the  succession  of  scientific 
efforts.  For  tiien,  and  not  till  tiien,  shall  men 
know  their  own  strength,  not  when  multitudes 
deyote  themselyes  as  now  to  the  same  tasks,  but 
when  some  shall  appropriate  what  is  neglected 
by  the  rest  Nor,  truly,  haye  we  abandoned  hope 
of  afrertimes,  that  there  shall  rise  up  men  to 
adyance  to  a  nobler  state  a  work  commencing 
from  such  slender  beginnings.    For  it  is  borne 


in  upon  oar  mind,  that  what  is  now  done,  tnm 
the  suprsme  importance  of  the  good  it  oootaias  to 
naan,  is  manifestiy  of  God.  And  in  His  wudb- 
ings,  eyery  the  .most  insignificant  germ  o£  tho 
future  is  pregnant  with  results. 

Now,  in  the  redargution  of  the  receiyed  philo> 
Sophies  which  we  intend^  we  scarcely  know 
whither  at  first  to  turn  ours^yes,  since  the  ayenu* 
to  confutation  of  the  same,  .which  was  to  othem 
open,  is  to  us  inhibited.  NLnd,  besides,  so  many 
and  so  yast  are  the  troops  of  error  which  present 
themselyes,  that  we  must  oyerthrow  and  dialodgs 
them,  not  in  close  detail  but  in  mass :  and  if  we 
would  draw  near  unto  them,  and  try  conclnstoas, 
hand  to  hand,  with  each  of  them  indiyidaally,  it 
were  in  yain :  the  rule  of  all  reasoning  beiog  set 
aside,  dififering  as  we  do  from  them  in  our  prin* 
ciples,  and  repudiating  as  we  do  the  yery  fonan 
and  authority  of  their  proofs  and  demonstratiims. 
And  if  (which  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  left  Car 
us  to  do)  we  attempted  to  infer  and  deriye  from 
experience  the  truths  we  maintain,  we  are  only 
turning  back  to  the  starting  point  And,  fcngetting 
what  we  haye  discoursed  of  the  preparing  of 
men's  minds,  we  are  found  going  direcdy  the 
opposite  way  :  and  fidling  all  at  once  and  prema- 
turely on  nature ;  to  which  we  haye  pronounced 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  we  open  up  and  paye 
a  way,  because  of  the  obdurate  prejudices  and 
impediments  of  the  minds  of  men.  Neyertheleasy 
we  shall  not  be  wanting  to  ourseWes,  but  shdl 
try  to  confront  them,  and  proye  our  strength,  in 
manner  accommodated  to  our  design,  both  by  pro- 
ducing certain  tokens  from  which  an  estimals 
may  be  formed  of  these  philosophies,  and  mean- 
while noting  among  the  philosophies  therasdyes^ 
so  as  to  shake  their  authori^,  certain  prodigiaB 
of  penrersion,  and  laughingstocks  to  inteUigencOf 
which  they  furnish. 

Yetit escapes  us  not  that  the  mass  of  sock 
errors  is  too  much  consolidated  to  be  at  once  oyer- 
tiirown ;  especially  as  among  learned  men,  it  it 
no  unusual  or  unheard-of  arrogance,  wilfully  to 
reject  opinions  which  they  cannot  shake.  Ner 
shall  we  offer  aught  too  light  or  low  £or  the  gran- 
deur of  the  interest  which  is  at  stake,  nor  in  this 
sort  of  redargution  attempt  to  make  eonyerts  to 
our  creed,  hoping  only  meantime  to  conciliate 
patience  and  candour,  and  that  only  in  minds  of  n 
more  commanding  and  dedsiye  order.  For  no 
one  can  betake  himsdf  to  us,  fresh  from  the  h»- 
bitual  and  unceasing  companionship  of  such  er- 
rors, with  such  openness  and  greatness  of  mind, 
as  not  to  retain  some  bias  to  his  impressions  and 
opinions  in  fietyour  of  inyeterate  and  established 
systems*  Yon  cannot  inscribe  fresh  characters 
on  the  writing-tablet  without  expunging  the  foii- 
mer  ones ;  but,  in  the  mind,  you  will  scarody 
obliterate  the  first  drawn  characters,  saye  by  in- 
scribing others. 
This  bias,  as  we  think,  ought  to  be  counteFSOtody 
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•nd  these  our  statements  have  this  scope,  {we 
•peak  it  "without  reserve,)  to  lead  men  willing, 
not  to  drag  them  reluctant  All  forcing,  (as  we 
fiom  the  first  professed,)  we  would  banish :  and 
as  Borgia  jestingly  noted  of  the  inyasion  of  Italy 
by  Charles  the  Eighth,  that  the  French  had  come 
with  chalk  in  their  hands  to  mark  the  public 
houses,  pot  arms  to  force  their  way  through  the 
land  ;  so  we  too  anticipate  a  like  pacific  tone  and 
Jesuit  of  our  diseoyeries,  namely,  that  they  shall 
segregate  minds  of  large  capacity  from  the  crowd, 
and  into  these  shall  make  their  way,  rather  than 
be  obnoxious  to  men  of  opposite  opinions. 

But  in  this  part  of  our  subject^  in  which  we 
now  treat  of  the  redargution  of  the  vulgar  philoso- 
.  phiee,  our*task  hath  been  happily  lightened  by  a 
timely  and  extraordinary  circumstance.  For  while 
meditating  these  points,  there  came  to  me  a  cer- 
tain friend,  then  returning  from  France,  of  whom, 
after  due  courtesy  dond,  I  inquired  much,  as  he 
(in  the  wont  of  intimate  friends)  of  me,  in  regard 
of  bur  various  afiairs.  <<  But  how  do  you  em- 
ploy,'^ said  he,  at  length,  «<  those  intervals  which 
are  unoccupied  with  public  business,  or  at  least 
wherein  ite  bustle  abatee.**  «  A  question  in  good 
time,*'  I  answered ;  «<  lest  you  should  suppose  I 
do  nothing  at  all  in  such  hours,  I  must  tell  you,  I 
now  meditate  n  renovation  of  philosophy,  which 
shall  embrace  notbihg  airy  or  abstract,  and  which 
shall  advance  the  interests  of  mankind.*'  «<A 
noble  undertaking,  doubtless,*'  said  he;  <<but 
whom  have  you  for  associates  in  this  woric  1*' 
^  None  at  all,"  was  my  reply ;  <*  I  have  not  even 
a  person  with  whom  I  can  converse  without  re- 
serve on  such  subjecte,  none  at  least  in  whose 
converse  I  can  explain  myself,  and  whet  my  pur- 
pose." "  A  hard  fate,'*  he  said,  »« yet  know," 
he  immediately  added,  <*  that  others  have  also  at 
heart  such  subjects."  Whereupon  I  exclaimed 
"with  joy,  "  Precious  raindrop  of  hope,  that  hast  at 
last  sprinkled  my  thirsty  spirit,  and  recalled  me 
to  life.  Why,  I  met  not  long  ago  a  certain  evil- 
eyed  old  fortune-telling  woman,  who,  muttering  I 
know  not  what,  prophesied  tliat  my  offspring 
should  die  in  the  desert."  «*  Would  you,**  said 
he, «« that  I  mention  a  circumstance  relating  to 
such  matters,  which  I  met  with  myself  in  France?" 
**  Most  willingly,*'  I  replied,  "  and  shall  be  grate- 
ful besides." 

He  then  related  that  he  had,  while  at  Paris, 
been  invited  and  introduced  by  a  friend  of  his  to 
an  assembly  of  personages,  <<  such,"  said  he,  **as 
you  too  would  have  loved  to  see.  No  occurrence 
of  my  life  was  ever  more  delightful  than  that  in- 
troduction. There  were  about  fifty  present,  none 
young,  but  all  mature  of  years,  and  of  whom  each 
in  his  aspect  wore  a  stemp  of  dignity  and  of  ho- 
nour." He  related,  that  among  them  he  recog- 
nised men  who  had  held  offices  of  state,  others 
senators  of  the  realm,  divers  eminent  ecclesiastics, 
and  some  generally  of  all  the  noteble  classes  of 


the  body  politic.  And  when  he  entered  at  first, 
he  found  them  occupied  with  easy  converse  one 
with  another,  yet  they  were  ranged  on  seats  placed 
with  some  formality  of  order,  and  sate  as  if  ex- 
pecting some  one*s  coming. 

Not  long  afler  there  came  to  them  a  personage 
of  an  aspect,  as  he  thought,  mild  and  exceedingly 
placid,  yet  the  comportment  of  his  features  was 
as  of  one  that  pitied  men.  And,  whefi  they  all 
stood  up  to  receive  him,  he  looked  around,  and 
said  with  a  smile,  « I  could  never  have  conceived, 
now  that  I  recognise  your  features,  one  after  an- 
other, that  the  idle  hour  of  all  of  you  should  have 
fallen  upon  the  same  nook  of  time,  and  I  cannot 
enough  admire  how  it  hath  so  occurred."  Where- 
upon one  of  the  assembly  made  answer,  that  it 
was  he  himself  that  had  occasioned  that  leisure, 
seeing  that  what  they  expected  to  reap  from  him, 
they  regarded  as  preferable  to  all  business.  «<  I 
perceive,"  he  answered,  "that  the  whole  waste . 
of  the  time  here  consumed,  in  which  each  of  you, 
if  apart,  might  have  benefited  many,  is  to  be 
charged  to  my  account.  If  this  be  so,  I  must  see, 
in  good  sooth,  that  I  detain  you  npt  over  long." 
With  these  words  he  sate  down,  not  on  an  el^ 
vated  seat  or  academic  ch^r,  but  on  a  level  with  the 
rest,  and  discoursed  to  the  assembly,  somewhat  to 
the  following  effect.  For  my  informant  said,  that 
he  tried  as  he  might  to  catoh  up  the  address,  but 
while  going  over  his  remembrances  of  it  with  the 
friend  who  had  introduced  him,  they  seemed  far 
short  of  what  had  .then  been  spoken.  Re  then 
produced  a  specimen  of  the  speech  which  he  had 
taken  down,  and  which  he  had  then  abqut  him. 

"  My  sons,  ye  we  doubtless  but  men  and  mor- 
tel,  yet  will  ye  not  so  much  repine  at  the  terms 
of  your  being,  if  ye  sufficiently  remember  your 
nature.  God,  the  creator  of  the  world  and  of  you, 
has  endowed  you  with  souls  to  contain  that 
world,  and  yet  remain  unfilled  and  unsatisfied. 
Wherefore  he  has  claimed  your  faith  for  himself^ 
but  the  world  he  hath  submitted  to  your  sense ; 
and  hath  decreed  that  the  oracles  of  both  should 
not  be  clear,  but  ambiguous,  so  as  profitably  to 
exercise  you,  and  to  balance  the  excellency  of  the 
things  discovered.  Now,  as  regards  truths  divine, 
my  hope  of  you  is  good :  but  as  concerns  things 
human,  I  am  in  fear  for  you,  lest  you  be  involved 
in  a  train  of  endless  errors.  For  I  consider,  that 
you  are  intimately  persuaded  of  one  thing,  namely, 
that  you  now  enjoy  a  flourishing  and  auspicious 
state  of  science.  I  on  the  other  hand  admonish 
you,  not  to  regard  the  copiousness  or  utility  of 
the  knowledge  you  possess,  as  if  you  had  been 
exalted  to  some  pinnacle  of  superiority,  or  had 
satisfied  your  aspirations,  or  completed  your 
labours.    Revolve  the  matter  thus : 

"If  you  take  to  task  the  whole  of  that  huge 

congeries  of  writings  wherewith  the  sciences  are 

so  puffed  out  and  overgrown,  and  mark  them  witii 

a  strict  and  sifting  scrutiny,  you  shall  every whaie 
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Bote  infinite  repetitions  of  the  same  thing,  direi^ 
sified  in  words,  arrangement,  examples,  and  illus- 
trations, yet  in  the  sum  and  weight  and  real  effect 
of  things  all  anticipated,  and  manifestly  only 
repetitions,  so  as  there  is  at  once  poverty  and 
parade,  arrogance  and  miserable  jejnnoness.  And 
if  I  may  be  allowed  a  colloquial  ease  and  plea- 
santry on  this  subject,  this  learning  of  yours  very 
much  resembles  the  well  known  supper  of  the 
host  of  Chalcis,  who  being  asked  whence  he  had 
such  store  of  different  hunter's  fare:  answered 
that  all  his  dishes  were  of  the  flesh  of  a  tame  boar. 
For  you  will  not  deny  that  the  whole  of  that 
seeming  copiousness  is  nothing  but  fragments  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  not  reared, 
to  continue  the  metaphor,  in  the  woods  and  wilds 
of  nature,  but  styed  up  in  the  schools  and  scho- 
lastic cells  like  the  domesticated  animal.  For,  if 
yon  give  up  the  Greeks,  and  a  few  Greeks  too, 


what  (I  pray  yon)  have  the  Ronaiis  or  Anht, 
which  doth  not  emanate  from,  and  fell  back  into, 
the  systems  of  Aristotle,  Pkto,  Hippoeiates, 
Galen,  Euclid,  and  Ptolemy  T  ThiM  yon  see 
your  entire  hopes  and  fortunes  wrapt  op  in  the 
weak  brains  and  limited  souls  of  about  half-a-donB 
mortals.  Yet  it  was  not  fbr  this  that  God  im- 
planted in  you  reasonable  souls,  Aat  yoa  shonld 
obsequiously  give  up  to  human  beings  that  part 
of  you  which  he  vindicates  for  himself, — impliett 
faith  due  only  to  the  things  of  God.  Nor  hath  he 
allotted  to  you  the  firm  and  vivid  informations  of 
the  senses,  to  contemplate  the  works  of  a  few  men, 
but  his  own  works,  his  heaven  and  earth,  cel^ 
brating  the  while  his  glory  in  your  hearts,  and 
while  yon  lift  up  a  hymn  to  your  Great  Aotbor* 
admitting,  if  you  will,  these  mortals  (and  where- 
fore should  yoD  refuse)  to  a  place  besides  yoa  in 
the  worshipping  choir.*'  W.  G.  Gu 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 
FOR  THE   BASIS  OF   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 


PREFACE. 

Upon  my  taking  into  consideration  the  errors 
that  prevail  with  respect  to  the  true  grounds  of 
forming  theories  and  conducting  experiments,  I 
felt  it  my  duty  vayseU  to  remedy  these  erils,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  There  cannot  indeed  be 
any  thing  more  meritorious  than  V>  1®^  ^^^  ^ 
throw  off  the  masks  of  authorities  and  their  blind 
admiration  of  experiments,  and  to  enter  into  a 
nearer  communion  with  things  themseWes,  and  a 
thorough  investigation  of  them.  For  so  our  know- 
ledge of  them  will  be  at  once  deep  and  secure, 
and  will  be  moreover  at  hand,  and  the  sources  of 
utility  will  be  multiplied.  But  the  first  princi- 
ples of  this  design  must  be  derived  from  the 
knowledge  of  nature.  For  all  the  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks,  with  all  their  different  sects,  and, 
indeed,  whatever  other  philosophy  may  be  men- 
tioned, appears  to  have  been  built  upon  too  narrow 
a  basis,  and  on  an  insufficient  acquaintance  with 
nature.  For,  taking  up  some  few  things  from 
experience,  and  from  tradition,  and  that  sometimes 
without  accurate  examination,  they  placed  the 
rest  in  meditation  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ingenuity ;  relying  too  much  upon  dialectics :  but 
the  chymists  and  the  whole  class  of  mechanics 


and  empirics,  if  they  conducted  their  observatiani 
and  philosophy  with  more  boldness,  being  aoeiw- 
tomed  to  an  accurate  nicety  in  some  things,  head 
all  others  by  the  most  singular  methods  to  them ; 
and  give  out  opinions  the  most  monstrous  and 
unnatural.  For  the  one  class,  out  of  many  things 
take  but  little,  the  other  out  of  but  little  take  much 
into  the  body  of  their  philosophy ;  and,  to  speak 
the  truth,  the  method  of  either  class  is  nnsoond, 
and  will  not  hold.  But  the  knowledge  of  nature 
which  has  been  hitherto  collected,  however  copi- 
ous it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  is  really  meagre 
and  unprofitable.  Neither  is  it  of  that  kind  for 
which  we  are  inquiring.  Nor  is  it  yet  cleared  of 
fable  and  absurdity,  but  runs  out  into  antiquity 
and  philology,  and  relations  of  things  uncon- 
nected with  it,  neglecting  and  rejecting  what  is 
solid,  but  laboriously  curious  upon  trifles.  But 
the  worst  of  this  kind  of  copiousness  is  this,  that 
it  embraces  the  investigation  of  natural  objects, 
and  yet  for  the  most  part  declines  the  study  of 
things  mechanical.  And  these  are  the  very  things 
which  by  far  excel  the  others  in  the  searching  out 
the  secrets  of  nature,  for,  nature  being  of  itself 
vast  and  diffuse,  dissipates  the  mind  and  con 
founds  it  by  its  variety.  But  in  mechanical  ope- 
rations the  judgment  is  collected,  and  the  designs 
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ttftd  workings  of  nstaie  are  disoemed,  and  not  Ibe 
•fivcts  only.  And,  besides,  all  the  subtlety  of 
neehanics  stops  short  of  the  object  which  we 
■  neek.  For  the  person  thus  employed  being  intent 
upon  his  work  and  object,  neither  raises  his  mind 
nor  stretches  forth  his  hand  to  other  things,  and 
which  perchance  avail  more  to  the  investigation 
ef  nature.  There  is  need,  therefore,  of  greater 
eare  and  choice  kinds  of  examination  and  even  of 
expense,  and  moreover  of  the  greatest  patience. 
For  this  hath  rendered  every  thing  in  the  depart- 
ment of  experiment  aseless,  that  men  have  from 
Ae  beginning  sought  out  experiments  for  the 
sake  of  gain  and  not  of  knowledge,  and  have 
been  intent  npon  bringing  oat  something  magnifi- 
oent,  not  upon  revealing  the  oracles  of  nature, 
which  is  the  work  of  works,  and  comprehends  all 
power  in  itself.  And  this  evil  hath  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  fastidious  curiosity  of  men,  in 
generally  turning  their  attention  to  the  secrets 
and  rarities  of  nature,  and  in  expending  all  their 
research  upon  these,  passing  over  experiments 
and  ordinary  observations  with  contempt.  And 
they  seem  to  have  i>een  determined  to  this  choice 
either  from  the  pursuit  of  applause,  or  from  having 
fallen  into  this  error,  that  the  office  of  philosophy 
is  as  much  to  trace  the  cause  of  ordinary  occur- 
rences and  the  remoter  causes  of  those  causes,  as 
it  is  to  harmonize  extraordinary  with  ordinary 
-events.  But  the  cause  of  this  universal  complaint 
respecting  natural  history  is  chiefly  this,  that  men 
have  not  merely  erred  in  their  mode  of  proceed- 
ings but  in  their  design.  For  that  natural  history 
-which  now  exists  seems  to  have  been  composed 
either  on  account  of  the  profitableness  of  experi- 
inents  or  the  pleasure  of  details,  and  to  have  been 
made  for  its  own  sake,  and^  not  to  serve  as  the 
•elements,  and  as  it  were  to  be  the  nurse  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences.  It  is  therefore  my 
design,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  to  supply  this 
-deficiency.  For  I  have  long  since  made  up  my 
-opinion  as  to  the  province  of  abstract  philoso- 
phies: it  is  my  intention  also  to  adhere  to  the 
methods  of  trae  and  good  induction,  in  which  are 
contained  all  things ;  and,  as  it  were,  by  the  help 
of  instruments,  or,  by  a  clue  to  a  labyrinth,  to 
assist  as  much  as  possible  the  power  of  the  human 
understanding,  of  itself  inadequate  and  very  une- 
qual to  the  attainment  of  the  sciences.  And  I  am 
at  the  same  time  aware  that  if  I  would  include  in 
that  restoration  of  the  sciences,  which  I  have  in 
contemplation,  any  greater  scope,  I  might  indeed 
reap  the  greater  honour. 

But  since  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  me  a  mind 
that  can  learn  to  yield  to  circumstances,  and  out 
•of  a  sense  of  real  desert  and  confidence  of  success 
to  reject  with  readiness  what  is  only  plausible,  I 
bave  taken  upon  myself  that  part  of  the  work 
which  would  probably  have  been  passed  over  by 
others  altogether,  or  would  not  have  been  treated 
in  aeeordance  with  my  design.    And  there  are 


two  admonitions  which  I  would  give  on  this  head, 
as  at  other  times,  so  especially  now,  in  proceed- 
ing to  this  very  thing :  first,  that  we  should  dis- 
miss that  motion,  which,  though  so  thoroughly 
false  and  destructive,  easily  takes  possession  of 
the  mind,  that  the  investigation  of  particular 
objects  is  an  infinite  and  endless  task:  when  the 
truth  rather  is,  that  there  is  no  bound  to  mere 
opinions  and  disputes,  but  that  those  fantasies  are 
condemned  to  perpetual  error  and  endless  uncer- 
tainty :  but  that  those  particular  objects  and  the 
informations  of  sense  (taking  out  individuals  and 
degrees  of  things,  which  suffices  for  the  investi- 
gation of  truth)  certainly  admit  of  comprehension, 
and  that  neither  too  wide  and  extensive,  nor  too 
difficult  and  adventurous.  And,  secondly,  that 
men  frequently  bear  the  object  in  mind,  and  that 
when  they  fall  upon  the  consideration  of  very 
many  of  the  most  ordinary,  small,  and  apparently 
trivial  and  even  low  subjects,  and  which,  as  Aris- 
totle says,  seem  to  require  a  previous  apology, 
they  vnll  not  think  that  I  am  trifling,  or  taking 
down  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind.  For  these 
things  are  not  sought  out  or  described  for  their 
own  sakes,  but  no  other  way  is  open  to  the  human 
understanding,  nor  any  other  method  led  of  pur- 
suing this  work;  since  we  are  attempting  an 
object  of  unrivalled  importance,  and  most  worthy 
of  the  human  mind,  to  kindle  in  this  our  age, 
through  means  offered  and  applied  by  the  Deity 
himself,  the  pure  light  of  nature,  the  name  indeed 
the  boast  of  men,  the  thing  itself  entirely  un* 
known.  Nor  do  I  dissemble  my  opinion  that 
that  preposterous  subtlety  of  arguments  and  ima- 
ginations in  the  time  of  which  the  subtlety  and 
truth  of  the  firat  information  or  true  induction  was 
either  passed  over  or  ill  set  on  foot,  can  never 
effect  a  restoration,  though  all  the  genius  of  past 
ages  should  unite  in  the  design ;  but  that  nature 
like  fortune  has  her  hair  only  upon  her  forehead. 
It  remains,  therefore,  that  the  work  be  entirely 
recommenced,  and  that,  with  greater  helps,  and 
laying  aside  the  heats  of  opinion,  an  entrance  be 
opened  into  the  kingdom  of  philosophy  and  of  the 
sciences,  (in  which  all  the  wealth  of  man  is  stored, 
for  nature  is  overcome  only  by  yielding,)  in  the 
same  manner  as  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  into 
which  we  cannot  enter  but  as  little  children.  But 
the  profit  of  this  work,  that  plebeian  and  promis- 
cuous advantage  derived  from  experiments  them- 
selves, we  do  not  altogether  condemn,  since  it  can 
doubtless  marry  desirable  suggestions  to  the  ob- 
servation and  invention  of  men  according  to  their 
various  arts  and  talents.  But  we  deem  it  ex- 
tremely small  in  comparison  of  that  entrance  into 
human  knowledge  and  power,  which,  through 
the  divine  merey,  we  look  for.  And  of  that 
mercy  we  again  desire,  that  it  may  see  fit  to 
enrich  anew  the  human  family  through  our  hands* 
The  nature  of  things  is  either  free,  as  in  species, 
or  confused,  as  in  monsters,  or  straightened,  as  in 
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the  experiments  of  the  arte ;  bat  it  acts  in  wha^ 
erer  class  are  worthy  of  commemofation.  But 
the  history  of  species  which  at  present  exists,  as 
of  animals,  metals,  and  fossils,  is  tumid  and  im. 
pertinent;  the  history  of  prodigies  vain  and 
grounded  upon  slight  reports;  the  history  of  ex* 
periments  imperfect,  tried  by  parts,  treated  neg- 
ligently, and  made  entirely  with  a  view  to  action 
and  not  philosophy.  It  is,  therefore,  my  design 
to  contract  the  history  of  species,  to  examine  and 
revise  the  history  of  prodigies,  and  to  put  forth 
my  principal  labours  upon  experiments  mechanical 
and  artificial,  and  upon  the  subjection  of  nature  to 
the  hand  of  man.  For  what  are  the  sports  and 
wantonings,  as  it  were,  of  nature  to  us  t  that  is> 
those  trifling  differences  of  species  according  to 
their  forms,  which  are  of  no  service  to  our  pur- 
suits, and  with  which  natural  history,  neverthe- 
less,  teems.  The  knowledge  of  things  wonder- 
ful is,  indeed,  pleasant  to  us,  if  freed  from  the 
fabulous,  but  on  what  account  does  it  afford  as 
pleasure  ?  not  from  any  delight  that  is  in  admira- 
tion itself,  but  because  it  frequently  intimates  to 
art  its  office,  that  from  the  knowledge  of  nature  it 
may  lead  it  whither  it  sometimes  preceded  it  by 
its  own  unassisted  power.  To  artificial  experi- 
ments we  entirely  attribute  the  first  place  in 
kindling  the  light  of  nature,  not  so  much  because 
they  are  highly  useful  of  themselves,  but  because 
they  are  the  most  faithful  interpreters  of  natural 
occurrences.  Would  any  one,  for  instanoe,  have 
so  clearly  explained  the  nature  of  lightning  or  of 
the  rainbow,  before  the  reason  of  both  was  de- 
monstrated, of  the  one  through  the  instruments 
of  war,  of  the  other  through  the  artificial  resem- 
blances of  the  rainbow  on  the  wall.  But  if  they 
are  faithful  interpreters  of  causes,  they  will  also 
be  certain  and  successful  signs  of  their  effects  and 
operations.  And  I  shall  not  depart  from  this 
threefold  division  of  my  history  to  treat  each 
subject  separately,  but  shall  mix  the  kinds  them, 
selves,  natural  with  artificial,  ordinary  with  extra- 
ordinary, and  keeping  close  to  every  subject  in 
proportion  to  its  utility. 

It  is  usual  to  begin  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
air.  But  in  strict  adherence  to  my  object,  I 
should  prefer  those  phenomena  which  constitute 
and  produce  a  more  common  nature  of  which  both 
globes  partake.  We  will  begin,  therefore  with 
the  history  of  bodies  according  to  that  distinction 
which  appears  the  simplest,  that  is,  the  quantity  or 
paucity  of  matter  contained  and  extended  within 
the  same  space  or  the  same  boundaries.  For  as  no 
axiom  in  nature  is  more  certain  than  that  twofold 
one,  that  out  of  nothing,  nothing  comes,  and  that 
there  is  not  any  thing  which  can  be  reduced  to  no- 
thing, but  that  the  quantum  itself  of  nature,  or  the 
universal  sum  of  matter,  is  ever  the  same,  admitting 
neither  of  increase  nor  of  diminution ;  so  it  is  not 
Iflti  certain,  although  it  has  not  been  so  clearly  I 


nttaiked  or  aMsrtid,  (irinlwer  I 
rsspeoting  the  power  of  Bnltor  Mng  equally  pr»> 
portioned  to  its  forms,)  that  oat  of  that  qaaatam 
of  matter  more  or  less  is  oontaiiied  ander  the  aasM 
dimensions  of  space,  aceording  to  the  differene* 
of  the  bodies  by  which  they  are  occapied,  ef 
which  some  are  very  evidently  found  to  be  mam 
compact,  others  more  extended  or  dififiised.    For 
a  vessel  or  a  cavity  filled  with  water  and  air  caai> 
not  receive  the  same  portion  of  matter,  bat  the  ooa 
more  and  the  other  less.    If,  therefore,  aay  ooe 
were  to  ateert  that  firom  an  equal  quantity  of  air 
an  equal  quantity  of  water  could  be  prodoeed,  it 
would  be  the  same  with  asserting  that  sometinag' 
could  be  produced  out  of  nothing.    For  that  mmip 
of  oourse,  be  supplied  oat  of  nothing  whieli  m 
supposed  to  be  wanting  in  matter.    Agaia,  if  it 
were  asserted  that  an  equal  quantity  of  wiiK 
could  be  turned  into  the  same  quantity  of  air,  it 
would  be  the  same  with  asserting  that  somethiog 
could  be  reduced  to  nothing.    For  the  saperflnow 
matter  must,  of  oourse,  have  vanished  into  b^ 
thing.    And  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  will  admit 
of  calculation  imperceptible  in  some  respeeta,  bat 
definite  and  certain,  and  known  to  nature.    As,  if 
one  were  to  say,  that  a  body  of  gold  compmd 
with  a  body  <^  spirit  of  wine  were  a  collectioa  of 
matter  exceeding  in  a  ratio  of  twenty  to  one,  or 
thereabout,  he  would  speak  the  truth.    In  setting 
forth,  therefore,  that  history  which  I  have  spokaa 
of  respecting  the  quantity  and  paucity  of  matter, 
and  the  union  and  expansion  of  matter,  from  which 
those  notions  of  density  and  rarity  (if  rightly  ooik 
sidered)  have  their  rise,  I  shall  preserve  this  or- 
der ;  in  the  first  place,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
relative  proportions  of  different  bodies,  (as  of  gold f 
water,  oil,  fire,)  and  having  examined  the  ratios 
of  different  bodies,  I  will  afterwards  treat  of  the 
retirings  and  excursions  of  the  same  body,  with 
calculations  or  proportions.    For  the  same  body, 
without  accession  or  subtraction,  or  with   the 
smallest  possible  degree  of  either,  from  various 
impulses  both  external  and  internal  is  able  to  ga- 
ther itself  into  a  greater  and  lesser  sphere.    For 
sometimes  the  body  endeavours  to  return  to  its 
former  sphere,  and  sometimes  evidently  exceeds 
it    In  the  first  place,  then,  I  will  enumerate  the 
courses,  differences,  and  proportions  of  any  natu- 
ral body,  (in  relation  to  its  extent,)  comparing 
them  with  its  interstioes  or  pores,  that  is,  its  pul- 
verizations, calcinations,  vitrifications,  dissolo- 
tions,  distillations,  vapours,  exhalations,  and  in- 
flammations.   In  the  next  place,  I  shall  lay  down 
the  actions  and  motions  themselves,  the  extent 
and  bounds  of  the  contraction  and  dilatation,  and 
when  the  bodies  return  to  themselves,  and  wbea 
they  exceed  according  to  the  measure  of  then  ex- 
tent; but  I  shall  note  particularly  the  efficients 
and  means  throagh  which  this  kind  of  contraotioM 
and  dilatatioDS  of  bodies  follow,  and,  in  Ibe  meaa 
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ttee,  thall  mbjoiB  bj  the  way,  the  powers  and 
•olioM  which  aeenie  to  bodies  from  such  eom- 
pressioiis  end  dilalaty>iis« 

Aod  as  I  well  know  how  diffienlt  it  is  in  the 
present  state  of  the  mind  to  acquire  a  familiarity 
with  natoie  now  from  the  Tery  elements,  I  shall 
add  my  own  obsenrations,  in  order  to  excite  the 
attention  and  raise  the  thoughts  of  others,  fiat 
w4tfa  respect  to  demonstration,  whether  as  to  the 
discorery  of  the  density  and  rarity  of  bodies,  I 
haive  BO  doobt  that,  with  respect  to  thick  and  pid- 
pahle  bodies,  the  motion  of  gravity,  as  it  is  called, 
earn  be  assumed  as  the  beet  as  well  as  readiest 
proof;  for  the  grsTity  of  a  body  will  bein  prqnnr- 
tion  to  its  compactness.  But  after  we  hare  come 
to  the  class  of  ethereal  and  spiritual  substances, 
iSkmk  indeed  we  hsTo  no  measure  or  rule  whereby 
to  go,  and  shall  need  another  method  of  investi- 
gation. But  we  will  begin  with  gold,  the  heaviest 
ci  all  bodies  within  our  knowledge,  (for  philoso- 
phy is  not  yet  so  matured  as  that  we  ought  to 
venture  an  opinion  respectbg  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,)  and  embraces  the  greatest  quantity  of  mat- 
ter in  the  smallest  space ;  and  wo  shall  apply  the 
ratios  of  other  bodies  to  the  sphere  of  ^s;  inti- 
mating, however,  that  here  we  scarcely  touch 
upon  the  history  of  weights,  except  as  fiir  as  it 
may  throw  light  upon  the  demonstrating  of  the 
dimensions  of  bodies.  But  as  our  design  is  not 
to  publish  conjectures,  but  to  discover  and  gain 
knowledge,  and  this  appears  to  lie  in  the  exami- 
nation and  proof  of  the  first  experiments,  I  have 
determined  in  every  very  subtile  experiment  to 
subjoin  the  mode  of  experiment  I  have  made  use 
of,  that  after  it  is  clearly  ascertained  how  each 
thing  by  itself  appears  to  me,  men  may  see  how 
far  they  may  rest  satisfied,  and  what  further  re- 
mains to  be  done,  whether  in  the  correction  of 
errors  which  may  still  cleave  to  the  work,  or  in 
the  calling'forth  and  employing  of  more  accurate 
modes  of  proof.  And  I  will  for  my  own  part 
diligently  and  sincerely  intimate  those  subjects 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  less  satisfactorily  ex^ 
plored,  and  to  lie,  as  it  were,  nearer  and  more 
open  to  error.  Lastly,  I  will  add  my  own  observa- 
tions, as  I  before  said,  so  that  whilst  every  part  of 
philosophy  is  preserved  entire,  I  may  yet  even  by 
the  way  turn  the  face  itself  of  natural  history  to- 
vrard  philosophy.  It  will  be  my  care  also  to  remark 
whatever  those  things  are,  whether  experiments  or 
observations,  which  occur  and  intervene  beside  the 
scope  of  inquiry,  and  pertain  to  other  denomina- 
tions, that  the  investigation  may  be  kept  distinct. 

A  TABLE  OP  THE  CONJUNCTION  AND  EXPANSION 
OP  MATTER  THROUGH  SPACE  IN  TANGIBLE  BO- 
PIES  WITH  A  CALCULATION  OF  THEIR  RATIOS 
IN  DIPPERBNT  BODIES. 
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40 

agate      - 

1    d 

41 

new  onion  in  the  lump,  or 

fresh   - 

. 

1    5 

« 

camphire 

fresh  dry  fig  root 

. 

1    4 

43 

. 

1    4 

44 

ebony     -       -       - 
seeds  of  sweet  fennel 

lit 

45 

48 

clear  amber    - 

. 

1    3 

47 

vinegar  - 

. 

1   H 

48 

verjuice  of  sour  applet 

1    8 

40 

water 

1    8  a 

utd« 

ate. 

50 

nrtne 

1    3 

51 

oil  of  date  leaves 

1    8  • 

UtUeaoder. 

59 

claret     - 

1    9» 

53 

white  sugar   - 

*    !* 

54 

red  wax 

1    9 

65 

bina  root 

1    9 

58 

subtance   of  raw  w  Intel 

r 

pear    - 

. 

. 

1    9 

m 

distilled  vinegar 

. 

- 

1    1 

58 

distilled  rosewater 

. 

1    1 

59 

ashes      .       - 

. 

1  o» 

flO 

benjamin 

. 

1    0 

01 

myrrh     - 

- 

1    0 

09 

butter     • 

. 

1    0 

83 

(bt          -       - 

. 

1    0 

84 

oil  of  sweet  almonds 

. 

093# 

oil  extracted  from  greei 

mace  - 

- 

. 

093^ 

herb  sweet  marjoram 

. 

099 

petroleum      - 

> 

- 

093 

flower  of  rose 

• 

. 

099 

spirtoofwine 

. 

. 

099 

oak       -       - 

_ 

. 

0  1 

soot 

> 

_ 

0  17 

fir         -       - 

. 

. 

0  15 

Tht  Mode  of  Experiment  upon  the  above  Table. 

Let  the  weights  which  I  have  used  be  under- 
stood to  be  of  the  same  kind  and  computation 
with  those  of  goldsmiths*,  a  pound  being  twelYo 
ounces,  and  an  ounce  twenty  pennyweights,  a 
pennyweight  twenty-four  grains.  I  have  chosen 
gold  as  a  standard  of  the  ratios  of  other  bodies, 
according  to  the  measure  of  its  extension,  not  so 
much  because  it  is  the  heaviest  of  bodies,  as  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  unique.  For,  other  bodies, 
which,  in  some  degree,  partake  of  inconstancy 
even  after  they  have  been  tried  by  fire,  retain  n 
diversity  of  weight  and  dimension ;  but  pure  gold 
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appeals  to  be  entirely  free  from  this  property  and 
to  be  the  same  in  all  ciicomstances.  The  experi- 
ment adopted  in  this  case  was  this:  I  made  an 
onnoe  of  pare  gold  into  the  form  of  a  cube;  I  then 
prepared  a  small  square  ressel  to  receire  that 
body  of  gold,  and  to  agree  with  it  exactly,  except 
that  it  was  a  little  too  high ;  yet,  so  as  that  there 
might  be  marked,  by  a  distinct  line,  a  space 
within  the  Teasel  in  which  the  gold  cube  might 
ascend.  I  did  that  for  the  sake  of  fluids,  that, 
when  any  fluid  was  to  be  put  into  the  same  vessel, 
it  might  not  flow  orer,  but,  by  this  method,  be 
more  conveniently  preserved  in  an  accurate  mea- 
sure. I  had,  at  the  same  time,  another  vessel 
made,  in  size  and  weight  equal  with  the  former, 
that,  in  a  like  vessel,  the  ratio  of  the  contents  of 
the  body  might  appear  by  itself.  Then,  I  had 
made  cubes  of  the  same  magnitude  or  dimensions 
in  all  those  materials  specified  in  the  table,  which 
were  capable  of  division.  But,  the  fluids  I  made 
nse  of  at  the  time,  by  filling  the  vessel  until  the 
fluid  ascended  to  the  place  that  was  marked ;  and 
the  powders  in  the  same  manner ;  but  those  as 
doaely  pressed  as  possible;  but  this  with  an 
especial  view  to  their  lying  even  and  not  suffer- 
ing injury.  The  proof,  therefore,  was  no  other 
than  that,  one  of  the  vessels  being  empty,  should 
be  pat  with  an  ounce  in  one  scale,  another  of  the 
Teasels  in  another,  with  a  body  in  the  lump,  and 
the  ratio  of  the  weight  be  taken ;  so  that,  in  the 
proportion  of  its  diminution  would  the  dimensions 
of  the  same  body  be  increased.  For  example, 
when  a  cube  of  gold  gives  one  ounce,  but  one  of 
fat  a  pennyweight,  it  is  clear  that  the  extension 
of  the  body  of  gold,  compared  with  the  extension 
of  the  body  of  fat,  has  a  twentieth  ratio.  It  was 
desirable,  also,  that  the  mode  should  be  noted 
down  of  the  measure  which  comprehended  an 
ounce  of  gold ;  it  was  that  of  a  pint  of  wine,  ac- 
cording to  English  measure,  a  fraction  a  little  less 
than  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  The  proof 
was  this:  I  marked  the  weight  of  the  water 
which  was  in  the  vessel,  under  the  line  aforesaid, 
and  then  the  weight  of  water  contained  in  a  pint, 
and  collected  the  ratios  of  the  measures  from 
those  of  the  weights. 

Cautions. 

Observe  whether,  perchance,  a  closer  contrac- 
tion of  the  body  from  the  united  force  produce  a 
greater  ratio  of  weight  than  is  in  proportion  to  the 
matter,  whether  or  not  this  be  the  case,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  peculiar  history  of  the  weight  If 
it  should  be  so,  the  calculation  is  certainly  erro- 
neous, and  the  more  bodies  are  extended,  so  much 
the  more  of  matter  they  possess,  than  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  calculation  of  weight  and  measure 
which  depends  upon  it. 

The  smallness  of  the  vessel  which  I  made  use 
df,  and  the  form  of  it,  although  very  convenient 
for  the  receiving  of  the  beforementioned  cubes, 


was  not  equally  suitable  for  the  taking  of  the 
ratios  with  the  strictest  accuracy.  For  it  eoold 
not  well  receive  particles  beneath  m  half  or  m 
quarter  of  a  grain,  and  that  square  surfi^e,  in  a 
small  and  imperceptible  ascent  or  altitude,  was  ca- 
pable of  attracting  a  remarkable  difieience  in  the 
weight  contrary  to  what  it  is  in  vessels  rising  to 
a  point. 

3.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  Tery  many  bodies 
noted  in  the  table  receive  more  or  less  within 
their  species,  according  to  weight  and  dimension. 
For,  waters,  wines,  and  the  like,  differ  from  one 
another  in  gravity.  Therefore,  as  it  respects  the 
minutest  calculation,  the  thing  itself  receives 
some  modification;  neither  can  the  individualsy 
upon  which  our  experiment  falls,  decide  with 
exactness  the  nature  of  the  species,  nor,  perhaps, 
agree  minutely  with  experiments  made  on  othm. 

4.  I  have  set  down  in  the  above  table  those 
bodies  which  could  conveniently  fill  the  space  or 
measure,  each  with  its  body  in  the  lump,  and 
could,  as  it  were,  be  assimilated,  and  from  tfie 
ratios  of  the  weight,  of  which  a  judgment  might 
be  formed  respecting  the  collection  of  matter. 
Three  kinds  of  bodies,  therefore,  coold  not  be 
brought  into  our  computation ;  first,  those  which 
would  not  satisfy  cubical  dimension,  socb  as 
leaves,  flowers,  fibres,  membranes ;  JIdly,  hodim 
with  unequal  pores  and  cavitiea,  as  sponges, 
fleeces,  and  cork;  3dly,  pneumatic  bodies  are 
without  weight. 

Observaiiofu, 

Tlie  collection  of  matter  in  those  tangible 
bodies  which  have  come  under  my  obsenratioii, 
is  within  the  ratios  of  twenty-one  parts,  or  there- 
about.  The  collection  of  matter  is  found  most 
compact  in  gold,  and  most  expanded  in  spirits  of 
wine,  (we  speak  of  bodies  which  are  whole  and 
not  porous.)  For  spirit  of  wine  occupies  a  space 
twenty  times,  and  that  repeated,  of  the  apace 
which  gold  does,  according  to  the  ratios  of  one 
ounce  to  twenty-two  grains.  For,  of  those 
twenty-one  parts,  of  which  some  are  more  com- 
pact than  others ;  metals  occupy  thirteen  parts, 
for  tin,  the  lightest  of  metals,  is  almost  eight 
pennyweights,  thirteen,  that  is  to  say,  below  that 
of  gold.  For,  all  this  kind  of  Tariety,  leaving 
metals,  is  confined  within  those  eight  remaining 
parts,  and,  again,  that  remarkable  variety  which, 
by  beginning  inclusively  from  stones,  is  extended 
to  those  other  subjects,  is  confined  within  three 
parts  only,  or  but  little  more.  For  ihe  touchstone, 
the  heaviest  of  stones,  (excepting  the  loadstone,) 
preponderates  by  little  more  than  three  penny- 
weights. But  spirit  of  wine,  the  limit  of  levi^ 
in  compact  bodies,  is  lighter  by  little  less  than 
one  pennyweight  A  great  gap  presents  itself 
from  gold  and  quicksilver  to  lead,  namely,  from 
twenty  pennyweights  and  a  little  under,  to  less 
than  twelve.  And,  although  great  metallic  bodies 
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mboand  in  varietj,  I  am  not  inclined  to  soppose 
that  there  are  anj  intermediate  bodies,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  elements  of  quicksiirer.  From  le^ 
there  is  a  gradual  ascent  to  iron  and  tin.  Again, 
there  appears  a  great  hiatus  between  metals  and 
stones,  namely,  from  eight  to  three  pennyweights ; 
for  such,  or  abont  such,  is  the  distance  from  tin 
to  the  touchstone.  Only  between  these  comes 
the  loadstone,  and  almost  on  a  par,  and  this  is  a 
metallic  stone ;  and,  probably,  other  fossils  may 
be  found  of  imperfect  mixture,  and  of  a  nature 
compounded  between  stone  and  metal.  From 
stones,  indeed,  to  the  other  bodies,  there  is  a  gra- 
dual Tariation. 

But  we  little  doubt  that,  as  to  vegetables,  and 
also  in  the  parts  of  animals,  they  show  themselves 
more  than  other  bodies,  although  of  sufficiently 
equal  texture,  which  surpass  spirit  of  wine  in 
lightness.  For,  even  the  wood  of  the  oak,  which 
is  firm  and  solid,  is  lighter  than  spirit  of  wine, 
and  the  wood  of  the  fir  much  more.  And  very 
many  flowers  and  leaves,  and  membranes  and 
fibres,  as  the  skins  of  serpents,  the  wings  of  in- 
sects, and  the  Hke,  would  doubtless  approach  the 
lesser  ratios  of  weights,  (if  they  were  capable  of 
cubic  dimension,)  and  much  more  artificial  sub- 
stances, as  tinder,  the  leaves  of  roses  after  distil- 
lation, and  the  like.  ' 

We  generally  find,  as  to  the  parts  of  aidmals, 
some  bodies  more  compact  than  in  plants.  For, 
bones  and  skins  are  more  compact  than  woods 
and  leaves;  for,  we  must  correct  that  proneness 
which  the  human  mind  entertains  toward  conjec- 
tnring  that  bodies  are  hard  and  consistent,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  compactness  and  solidity,  but  that 
fluids  are  naturally  less  contracted.  For,  a  col- 
lection of  matter  is  not  less  in  fluids  than  in 
solids,  but  rather  more.  Gold,  by  a  certain  sofV 
Bess  which  it  possesses,  verges  to  a  fluid  state,  and, 
when  liquefied,  is  not  extended,  but  is  contained 
within  its  former  place.  And  quicksilver  flows 
of  itself,  and  lead  easily  flows,  iron  with  difficulty, 
of  which  the  one  is  a  very  heavy,  the  other  a  very 
light  body.  But  this  is  especially  to  be  noted, 
that  metals  which  are  frangible  (fluids,  to  wit) 
far  exceed  stones  in  weight. 

It  is  very  remarkable  of  gold  and  quicksilver, 
which  are  so  much  heavier  than  other  metals,  that 
they  are  found  sometimes  in  grains  and  small 
particles,  as  if  perfect  by  nature  and  commonly 
pure,  which  happens  to  no  other  metals,  which 
must  unite  and  be  purified  by  fire,  whereas  these 
two,  the  conjunction  of  which  is  by  far  the  great- 
est and  the  strictest,  is  natural  and  without  the 
aid  of  fire. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  metals  and 
stones,  some  inquiry  should  be  made  respecting 
those  metals  which  are  found  lower  than  others 
and  are  deeper  in  the  earth,  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  certain  rule  and  standing  experiment  on 
this  head.    But  here  we  must  take  into  the  con- 


sideration the  region  in  which  the  mines  or  quar- 
ries are  found,  whether  it  be  higher  ground  or 
whether  lower.  And  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
stones  and  diamonds  that  are  crystals,  whether 
the  stony  nature  penetrate  the  earth  so  deeply  as 
the  metallic,  or  rather  attaches  only  to  the  surface^ 
which  appears  the  more  probable  supposition. 

Sulphur,  commonly  deemed  the  father  of  metals, 
though  generally  not  so  by  the  learned,  or  sulphur 
transferred  to  a  kind  of  natural  and  not  common 
sulphur,  has  a  collection  of  matter  inferior  to 
every  kind  of  metal  and  even  to  stones  and  the 
stronger  earths,  by  two  pennyweights  and  two 
grains ;  and  yet,  (if  other  circumstances  concur,) 
if  mixed  up  with  mercury,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
mirable gravity  of  this  latter,  it  could  give  the 
weights  of  all  metals  according  to  the  ratio  of  the 
temperament,  except  the  weight  of  gold. 

The  efficient  of  conjunction  in  bodies  is  not 
always  considered  in  respect  to  their  accumula* 
tion.  For  glass,  which  joins  by  means  of  a  fierce 
and  powerful  fire,  outweighs  crystal,  which  is 
its  original  nature,  and  is  extracted  without  firs 
or  apparent  heat;  for  as  to  ice  being  a  solid,  that 
is  a  popular  error,  and  crystal  itself  is  much 
heavier  than  ice,  which  is  plainly  kept  together 
by  cold,  and  yet  it  floats  upon  the  water. 

The  mixture  of  liquors  does  not  depend  upon 
or  arise  from  the  ratios  of  their  weights  only, 
since  the  spirit  of  wine  is  not  mixed  with  distil- 
led  oil  of  almonds,  but  (what  wosld  not  appear 
probable)  floats  upon  oil  as  oil  upon  water;  and 
yet  (as  may  be  seen  from  the  table)  is  only  lighter 
by  a  grain  and  a  half.  But  at  the  same  time  spi^ 
rit  of  wine  is  by  far  more  eauly  mixed  with  the 
spirit  of  water,  though  heavier;  and  as  water 
itself  is  more  easily  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol  than 
with  oil  of  olives ;  and  yet  oil  of  vitriol  is  heavier 
than  water  by  eighteen  grains,  but  oil  of  olives 
lighter  by  four.  But  this  is  not  to  be  received 
without  a  particular  consideration  of  the  weight 
in  bodies  proportioned  according  to  the  mixture. 
For  we  see  that  wine  floats  upon  water,  if  the 
agitation  is  repressed  or  there  is  a  perturbation  of 
the  descent  or  first  state ;  as  when  into  a  vessel 
in  which  water  is  contained  you  pour  wine, 
but  with  a  piece  of  bread  or  cloth  intervening, 
which  would  break  the  power  itself  of  the  first 
condition.  And  the  same  takes  place  in  water 
poured  upon  oil  of  vitriol  with  this  design.  And 
what  is  more ;  although  wine  be  first  poured  in 
and  afterwards  water  (upon  the  bread  or  cloth  as 
aforesaid,)  it  finds  its  own  place,  and  passes 
through  the  wine  and  settles  itself. 

Coniinuatiim  of  the  Hutory  (f  the  Conjunetitm  and 
Expatmon  cfthe  Matter  in  the  tame  Body. 
I  deem  that  our  investigation  into  the  ratios  of 
powders  will  be  attended  with  greater  utility  if 
we  compare  them  with  the  bodies  themselves,  in 
their  complete  state,  and  do  not  consider  then 
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rimply  by  themtelTes.  For  by  this  meanfl  t 
judgment  may  be  fonned  respecting  the  difierenoe 
of  the  bodies  and  concerning  those  connexions 
and  chains  of  their  perfect  nature  which  are  the 
dosest.  Bat  in  the  ratios  of  powders,  we  under- 
stand powders  as  compressed  as  possible.  For  tills 
conduces  to  their  eyenness,  and  does  not  suffer 
accident.  Mercury  in  the  lump  has  in  that  ex- 
perimental measure  on  which  the  table  proceeds, 
19  dwt.  and  9  gr.,  but  sublimated  in  powder, 
3  dwt.  and  33  gr. 

Lead  in  the  lump,  13  dwt.  1^  gr.,  but  in  white 
lead,  in  powder,  4  dwt.  8}  gr. 

Steel  in  the  lump,  8  dwt.  10  gr.,  but  in  pre- 
pared powder,  (such  as  Is  used  in  medicines,)  2 
dwt  9  gr. 

Crystal  in  the  lump,  3  dwt  18  gr.,  in  powder, 
1  dwt  30  gr. 

Red  sandal  in  tiie  lump,  1  dwt  5i  gr.,  in  pow- 
der, 16i  gr. 

The  wood  of  the  oak  in  the  lump,  19|  gr.,  in 
ashes,  1  dwt  3  gr. 

But  that  the  ratios  of  powder  pressed  and  not 
pressed  may  be  the  better  understood,  and  that 
aocording  to  the  difference  of  the  bodies,  I  have 
taken  the  weight  of  roses  in  powder,  since  it 
could  not  be  taken  into  the  table  in  the  lump : 
that  gave  in  powder  not  pressed,  7  gr.,  in  powder 
pressed,  33  gr.,  but  at  the  same  time  in  tiie  wood  of 
the  tried  red  sandal,  red  sandal  in  powder  not 
pressed,  10  gr.,  pressed,  16^,  so  that  powder  of  rose 
is  much  lighter  than  that  of  sandal  if  not  pressed, 
heavier  if  pressed.  I  have  also  taken,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  former  table,  the  ratios  of  powder  in 
some  examples  from  flowers,  herbs,  and  seeds, 
(for  the  dimension  of  roots  could  not  be  cubic,) 
for  an  example  of  the  rest  in  their  own  species ; 
and  I  find  that  the  powder  of  rose-flower,  as  afore- 
said, gives  33  gr.,  of  sweet  marjoram,  83,  of 
sweet  fennel,  1  dwt.  3|  gr.  I  have  taken  also 
in  powders  the  weight  of  other  bodies  which 
could  not  have  been  taken  into  the  table,  as  of 
white  sand.  This  gave  1  dwt  20  gr. ;  of  common 
salt,  1  dwt.  10  gr.;  of  sugar,  1  dwt  2 J  gr. ;  of 
myrrh,  1  dwt ;  of  benjamin,  1  dwt.  In  this  same 
table  yon  may  see  that  sulphur,  in  the  lump,  yields 
3  dwt  2  gr.,  in  chymic  oil,  1  dwt  18  gr.;  but 
vitriol  in  the  body,  1  dwt  32  gr.,  in  oil,  1  dwt 
31  gr. ;  wine  in  the  body,  1  dwt  2  gr.,  and  dis- 
tilled, 23  gr. ;  vinegar  in  the  body,  1  dwt  2  gr., 
distilled,  1  gr.  1  dwt. 

Cauitoru, 

When  we  speak  of  weight  in  the  body,  and  in 
the  powder,  we  do  not  understand  it  of  the  same 
individual,  but  of  the  body  and  powder  of  the 
same  species  contained  within  the  same  tabular 
measure. 

For  if  the  wood  of  the  oak  be  taken  and  at  the 
I  time  the  wood  in  the  individual  be  reduced 


to  ashes ;  it  both  loses  a  great  part  of  its  weiglit^ 
and  the  ashes  do  not  by  a  considerable  proportion 
fill  the  measure  of  the  wood. 

The  method  of  pulverization  has  considerable 
influence  with  respect  to  the  opening  or  expanding 
the  body.  For  there  is  one  ratio  of  powder  which 
is  produced  by  simple  bruising  or  filing,  another 
of  that  which  is  produced  by  distillation,  as  of 
sublimate ;  another  of  that  which  is  produced  bj 
turning  it,  as  it  were,  into  rust  by  means  of  aqns 
fortes,  and  consumptions ;  another  of  that  which 
is  produced  through  fire,  as  cinders,  calx.  When 
these,  therefore,  are  under  consideration,  they  wiH 
not  admit  in  any  way  of  comparison. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  dwell  longer  on  each 
particular  subject  than  is  requisite  in  order  to  my 
present  undertaking;  I  cannot,  however,  refrain 
from  intimating  by  the  way  such  others  as  would 
fiusilitate  it,  though  not  absolutely  demanded  m 
this  place:  especially  I  would  propose  that  a 
table  should  be  made  of  bodies  with  tiieir  poreSt 
with  each  body  with  its  powders,  calcinatioiis» 
vitrifications,  dissolutions,  and  distillations. 

We  leave  to  the  proper  history  of  weights  the 
history  of  the  variation  of  weights  in  individaal8» 
that  is,  of  the  same  body  in  the  lump  and  in  pow- 
ders, as  of  water  in  snow  or  ice,  and  the  same 
dissolved,  of  an  egg  raw  and  prepared  for  hodf 
of  a  fowl  alive  and  dead. 

Ob$ervati(mt» 

In  more  compact  bodies  the  compactness  of  tiie 
parts  is  much  closer  than  to  admit  of  being 
equalled  by  any  position  or  pressure  of  its  pow- 
ders. And  in  proportion  to  the  gnvity  and 
solidity  of  bodies  is  the  difference  between  the  . 
whole  bodies  and  their  pores,  as  the  ratio  of 
quicksilver  in  a  state  of  nature  to  quickffllver 
sublimated  in  powder  is  fivefold  or  more;  the 
ratios  of  steel  and  lead  do  not  ascend  to  fourfold; 
the  ratios  of  crystal  and  sandal  do  not  ascend  to 
twofold. 

In  lighter  and  porous  bodies  there  is  periiaps  a 
looser  position  of  the  parts  in  the  bodies  in  their 
whole  state  than  in  their  compressed  powders,  as 
in  dry  rose-leavest  And  in  bodies  of  this  kind 
there  exists  a  greater  difference  between  their 
powders  pressed  and  not  pressed. 

The  parts  of  powders  can  so  sustain  themselves 
that  powder  not  pressed  will  fill  a  measure  thrice 
that  of  powder  pressed. 

Metallic  bodies,  as  sulphur  or  vitriol,  turned 
into  their  oils,  retain  their  weight  to  a  remarkable 
degrree.  There  is  not,  indeed,  a  great  differ* 
ence  between  the  oils  and  the  bodies  themselves. 
Doubtiess  by  distillation  they  are  attenuated  and 
lose  in  weight:  but  this  is  the  case  witii.  wine 
in  a  double  degree  to  what  it  is  with  vinegar. 

The  pore  in  sublimated  powder,  as  compared 
with  that  in  the  body  in  its  natural  state,  it 
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irofthy  of  notice  from  this  cireiimttaiioe«  ^t 
although  8o  great,  (for  it  it  as  1  have  said  fiTe- 
fold,)  and  that  not  in  a  transient,  as  in  the  vapours 
of  qoicksilver,  bnt  in  a  consistent  body,  it  returns 
without  difficult  to  its  former  orbit. 

OmUnuaHon  of  the  HUUiry  cf  the  Qmjundion 
and  Expatmon  <f  Matter  through  Space  in  the 
mane  Body. 

Animals  in  swiomiing  depress  the  water  with 
their  hands  or  feet;  that  being  depressed,  rises 
above  its  natural  consistency,  and  bears  up  the 
body  rising  upon  it.  But  skilful  swimmers  can 
so  balance  tbemselyes  upon  the  water,  as  to  keep 
themselves  up  for  a  time  without  moving  their 
arms  or  legs ;  nay,  to  walk  upright  and  on  the 
water,  and  perform  ^er  feats  of  agility. 

"Waterfowls,  indeed,  are  webfooted,  and  so  can 
conveniently  depress  the  water  with  the  mem- 
branes of  their  feet ;  but  can  swim  better  in  deep 
water. 

Birds  in  flying  beat  and  condense  the  air  with 
their  wings,  but  the  air,  (as  was  said  of  water,) 
restoring  itself  to  its  own  consistency,  carries 
the  bird.  And  birds  also  sometimes  cut  their 
path  with  expanded  wings,  but  retained .  in  one 
position,  or  now  and  then  striking  their  wings 
a  little  and  then  returning  to  their  gliding  motion. 
And  there  is  an  analogy  between  winged  animals, 
whether  feathered  or  not.  For  flies  and  all 
-creatures  of  that  kind  have  their  membranes  of 
wings  with  which  they  beat  the  air.  But  the 
weakness  of  their  wings  is  made  up  by  the 
lightness  of  their  bodies.  Winged  creatures  are 
mote  easily  borne  up  aloft,  especially  those 
which  have  broader  wings,  as  the  swallow, 
though  thdr  motion  is  not  so  swift.  And  all 
birds  which  are  of  considerable  magnitude  have 
more  diflloulty  in  the  first  stage  of  their  flight,  in 
elevating  themselves  firom  the  earth,  since  the  air 
is  of  course  not  so  deep. 

CatUion. 
The  motion  of  condensation  in  water,  or  air,  ot 
tike  like,  is  manifestly  through  striking  or  moving 
upon  it  The  parts  of  air  or  water,  the  farther 
they  are  firom  the  first  stroke  or  impulse,  the 
weaker  they  are  struck,  and  the  slower  they  give 
way ;  but  as  they  are  nearer,  so  much  the  more 
forcibly  and  quickly;  whence  it  necessarily  hi^H 
pens  that  the  anterior  air,  which  flies  with  more 
rapidity,  comes  up  to  the  posterior  air,  which  is 
slower  in  its  course,  and  so  they  come  together. 
But  since  a  greater  condensation  than  is  natural 
results  from  their  conjunction,  the  bodies  of 
water  or  air  leap  back  and  return,  in  order  to  open 
and  loose  themselves. 

History, 

The  face  of  water  and  of  every  fluid  is  uneven 
after  agitation  and  perturbation^  uid  that  by  an 


inequality  movable  and  snceeasive,  till  the  water 
regains  its  proper  consistency  and  is  freed  fron 
the  pressure :  as  in  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  of 
rivers,  even  after  the  winds  have  calmed,  and  in 
all  disturbed  water. 

Tlie  same  land  of  inequality  is  evidently  in  Ibe 
winds  also,  which  roll  themselves  together  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  waves :  neither  do  they  re- 
turn to  tranquillity  immediately  on  the  cessatioD 
of  the  first  impetus,  except  that  in  the  undulatioii 
of  the  air,  the  motion  of  gravity,  which  in  water 
is  joined  with  the  motion  of  liberation  firom  plea- 
sure, does  not  intervene. 

A  stone  thrown  sidelong  on  the  water  (as  boys 
do  in  play)  leaps  off  and  repeatedly  &lls,  and  ia 
struck  again  by  the  water.  Swimmers  when 
from  an  eminence  they  leap  headlong  into  the 
water,  guard  against  dividing  it  through  the  join- 
ing of  their  thlg^  Lastly,  water  struck  by  the 
hwod  or  by  the  body  with  power,  beats  like  a 
ferula  or  any  rather  hard  body,  and  causes  pain. 
And  in  skifls  and  keels  of  vessels  which  are 
guided  by  the  force  of  oars,  the  water  pushed 
forward  and  borne  down  by  the  oars  behind  the 
rowers  forces  the  skiff  forward,  and  makes  it 
move  on  its  way,  and  bound  onward,  as  a  boat  ia 
moved  off  from  the  shore  by  the  waterman's 
pole.  For  the  water,  gathering  itself  behind  the 
stem  of  the  vessel  and  urging  it  into  a  contrary 
direction,  is  not  the  principal  cause  of  thist 
which  nevertheless  arises  from  the  pressure  re- 
laxing itself. 

Air,  in  avoiding  compression,  ihutates  and  puta 
forth  all  the  actions  of  a  solid  body ;  as  we  may 
see  in  the  winds,  which  direct  the  courses  of 
ships,  overthrow  houses  and  trees,  and  prostrate 
them  to  the  ground. 

The  stroke  that  is  given  from  a  sling,  hollow 
and  long,  so  as  to  help  the  compression  of  the  air, 
is  owing  to  the  same  cause. 

Boys  in  imitation  of  cannon  scoop  out  the 
wood  of  the  alder  tree  and  stop  up  each  end  of  a 
squirt  with  bits  of  the  root  of  the  fleur  de  luoe» 
or  of  paper  rolled  up,  and  then  shoot  off  the  little 
ball  by  means  of  a  wooden  pin,  but  before  that 
touches  it,  the  further  ball  is  sent  off  with  an 
audible  force  by  the  power  of  the  air  shut  up  in 
the  squirt* 

Air  forcibly  condensed  becomes  colder  and 
seems  to  approach  nearer  the  nature  of  water,  as 
when  we  raise  the  wind  with  a  fan,  we  perceive 
the  air  with  a  hurried  motion  by  pressing  forward^ 
beating  back  again,  or  as  when  by  drawing  oar 
lips  together,  the  breath  becomes  cold,  or  as  may 
be  seen  in  bellows. 

And  when  in  the  open  air,  you  will  find  that  it 
is  much  cooler  when  the  wind  is  blowing  than 
when  the  air  is  perfectly  calm. 

In  the  generation  of  sounds  air  condensed  imi- 
tateethe  nature  of  a  solid  body,  for,  as  between 
two  sdid  bodies  sound  is  produced  by  percussion, 
3B 
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'  fo  a  sound  is  prodnoed  between  s  solid  body  tnd 
air  condensed,  snd  again  between  two  opposite 
bodies  of  condensed  air.  For,  with  respect  to  the 
diords  in  mosieat  instnunents,  it  is  plain  that  the 
•onnd  is  not  emitted  by  tonch,  or  by  the  percus- 
sion between  the  finger  or  the  bow,  bat  between 
the  chord  and  the  air. 

For  a  chord  when  it  rebounds,  and  that  with 
celerity  from  its  being  stretched,  first  condenses 
the  air,  and  then  strikes  it  Instmments  also  pot 
into  sound  by  the  breath,  on  account  of  the  Tery 
weak  motion  of  the  breath  compared  with  that  of 
a  stringed  instrument,  are  of  necessity  made 
hollow  to  assist  the  compression  of  the  air,  which 
is  also  considered  an  assistance  in  stringed  in- 
•tmmento* 

Water  pent  up  makes  a  way  for  itself  with  a 
powwful  impetus,  and  difl^ses  itself  on  all  sides, 
in  order  to  obtain  its  natural  latitude,  as  under  the 
avehes  of  bridges.  In  the  same  manner  also  wind 
narrowed  and  condensed  bursts  forth  with  Tio- 
lence.  Whirlpools  produce  whirlpools',  for,  since 
the  natural  relaxation  is  impeded,  each  part  sus- 
tains an  equal  pressure. 

Wster  emitted  on  a  sodden  with  force  from  a 
eonfined  space,  reflects  the  resemblance  of  a  con- 
tinuous body,  as  of  a  ttiread  or  rod,  or  branch  of  a 
tree,  and  becomes  straight,  aAerward  bends,  then 
divides  itself,  and  disperses  itsdf  into  a  circle 
into  drops,  as  in  little  pipes,  or  syringes,  and 
gutters. 

There  is  a  kind  of  pool  not  uncommon  in  ponds, 
especially  aftef  hay  has  been  mown,  or  rather 
seen  from  that  circumstance.  The  hurricane 
sometimes  raises  a  quantity  of  hay  in  the  air,  and 
carries  it  along  for  a  time  together  and  not  scat- 
tered, until,  after  it  has  been  borne  to  a  considerable 
height,  the  hay  disperses  itself  and  forms,  as  it 
were,  a  canopy. 

A  wooden  platter,  empty  and  turned  down- 
wards, and  placed  evenly  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  afterward  put  under  the  water,  bears 
with  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  the  air 
before  contained  in  the  platter;  but  if,  with  the 
like  equilibrium,  it  be  again  taken  out  of  the 
water,  you  will  find  the  air  to  have  conveyed 
itself  into  not  much  less  space  than  it  before 
filled.  This  will  appear  from  the  colouring  of 
the  lip  of  the  platter  at  the  place  whither  the 
water  had  ascended,  and  from  which  the  air 
received  itself  within. 

In  a  bed-room,  if  a  window  be  left  open  when 
the  wind  blows,  if  there  be  no  other  vent,  it  is  not 
very  much  felt,  (unless  it  be  violent,)  since  it  is 
not  received  by  the  body  of  wind  which  had  filled 
the  room,  and  was  somewhat  condensed  by  the 
first  gentle  wind,  and  afterwards  does  not  admit 
of  condensation;  but  as  soon  as  a  vent  is  given, 
it  is  then  manifestly  perceived. 

For  the  more  comfortable  continuance  of  work- 
men under  water,  it  has  been  thought  that  a  large 


hdlow  vessel  might  be  eonstnieted  of  metal,  or 
of  some  other  kind  of  material,  to  be  let  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water;  that  it  might  be  sos- 
tained  by  a  tripod,  with  ttie  feet  affixed  to  the 
brim  of  the  vessel,  and  the  feet  to  be  a  little  lest 
than  the  human  stature.  The  vessel  was  let 
down  into  a  great  depth,  with  all  the  air  it  con- 
tained, in  the  same  manner  as  was  described  in 
the  case  of  the  platter,  and  was  set  upon  its  feet, 
and  stood  just  by  the  spot  where  the  work  was  t» 
be  carried  on.  But  the  divers,  who  were  the 
workmen,  when  they  wanted  respiration  put  their 
heads  into  the  hollow  of  the  vessel,  and  having 
taken  a  supply  of  air,  returned  to  thdr  work.  And 
I  myself  in  a  bath  made  my  servant  put  his  hesd 
into  a  basin  under  the  water  depressed  with  atr» 
and  he  so  remained  for  half  the  quarter  of  an  hooTt 
until  he  felt  that  the  air,  wanned  by  his  breath, 
brought  on  a  feeling  of  suffocation. 

To  try  by  ttie  bladder  whether  air  readQy 
admits  of  some  small  contraction,  would  be  a  fal- 
lacious experiment.  For  when  the  bladder  Is 
filled  with  wind,  the  air  is  condensed  by  the  wind 
itself,  so  that  the  air  within  die  bladder  is  more 
dense  than  common  air,  and  therefore  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  less  adapted  to  a  new  condensatioo. 
But  in  the  usual  experiment  of  the  wooden  plate 
forced  down  beneath  the  water,  yon  may  see  that 
the  water,  entering  from  the  extreme  part  of  the 
vessel,  has  occupied  some  space,  and  that  the  aii 
has  occasioned  a  defalcation  of  the  same  space. 

But  in  order  noore  clearly  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
portioi^  I  placed  a  small  globular,  or  other  solid 
body,  and  that  would  sink,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  above  which  the  plate  was  to  be  placed ; 
then  I  placed  above  that  another  plate,  mefallic 
and  not  wooden,  that  could  stand  of  itself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  But  if  that  body  be  small 
in  size,  when  it  is  received  into  the  hollow  of  the 
plate,  it  forces  the  air  together,  and  does  not 
expel  it;  but  if  of  greater  magnitude  than  to 
admit  of  the  easy  yielding  of  the  air,  the  air,  im- 
patient of  this  gpreater  pressure,  somewhat  lifts  up 
the  plate,  and  ascends  in  babbles. 

And  I  had  a  hollow  leaden  globe  made,  the  sides 
of  it  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  the  force  of  a  mallet  or 
of  a  press:  and  this  globe,  being  struck  at  eiUier 
pole  with  mallets,  approached  nearer  and  nearer 
to  a  planisphere.  And  it  yielded  more  r^ily 
under  the  first  contusions,  afterward  less  so,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  the  condensation ;  so 
that  at  the  last  the  mallets  were  of  but  little  ser- 
vice, and  there  W9S  need  of  pressing,  and  that 
with  some  violence.  But  I  enjoined,  that,  after 
the  pressing,  a  few  days  should  be  suflfered  to 
elapse,  but  this  has  no  relation  to  our  present 
design,  but  looks  another  way. 

Air,  by  a  powerful  exsuction  into  closed  ves- 
sels, is  extended  or  dilated,  so  that  part  of  the  air 
being  removed,  the  remainder,  nevertheless,  fills 
the  same  measure  as  the  whole  had  filled ;  and  yel 
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so  as  to  eadasToor,  as  much  as  possible,  to  restore 
itself  and  to  get  rid  of  that  extension.  Yoa  may 
peroeiye  this  in  eggs,  which  contain  scented 
water,  and  are  broken  in  play,  so  that  they  imbue 
the  air  with  their  scent.  The  way  to  try  it  is  to 
let  all  the  food  that  is  in  the  egg  be  drained,  then 
let  a  person  confine,  by  a  powerful  exsuction,  the 
air  itself  which  has  found  its  way  in,  and  imme- 
diately on  exsnetbn  bore  a  hole  with  the  finger, 
place  the  egg  thus  dosed  under  the  water,  and 
then  take  away  your  finger.  But  the  air,  turned 
aside  by  this  tension,  and  endeayouring  to  recover 
its  place,  draws  the  water,  and  enters  till  that 
portion  of  air  regains  its  former  consistency. 

I  haye  tried  the  same  experiment  with  a  glass 
(or  philosopher's)  egg,  and  find  that  the  water 
receiyed  is  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  capacity ; 
so  much  was  the  air  extended  by  exsuction.  But 
this  depends  upon  the  greater  or  less  yiolence  of 
the  exsuction.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  exsuc- 
tion, it  drew  with  it  the  brim  of  the  yessel  itself. 
I  moreoyer  made  use  of  a  new  experiment,  namely, 
after  exsuction  to  stop  up  the  hole  with  wax,  and 
let  the  egg  remain  so  scaled  up  for  a  whole  day. 
I  did  this  to  try  whether  t^at  day  would  lessen 
the  inclination  of  the  air,  as  is  the  case  in  con- 
sistent bodies,  in  twigs,  bars  of  iron,  and  the  like, 
the  motions  of  which,  to  recoyer  themselyes  from 
tension,  become  feebler  through  delay;  but  I  find 
that  the  effect  remains  in  this  instance  the  same ; 
the  egg  continues  to  draw,  a^d  with  the  same 
force,  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  if  it  had  been 
forthwith  put  in  after  exsuction:  so  that  when 
the  hole  was  opened  out  of  the  water,  it  drew  in 
new  air  with  an  audible  sound,  but  the  effect  of 
further  delay  I  did  not  try. 

If  bellows  are  suddenly  raised  and  opened,  and 
no  breathing  place  is  given,  they  break ;  for  since 
so  great  a  quantity  of  air,  as  can  fill  the  inside, 
rising  suddenly  from  a  level  to  a  height,  cannot  be 
drawn  through  the  narrow  strait  of  the  beak  of  the 
bellows,  and  the  air  which  is  already  within  it 
cannot  be  extended  over  such  a  space,  the  bellows 
must  break. 

History. 

If  water  be  in  a  just  quantity  put  into  a  glass, 
and  the  water's  ascent  be  marked,  and  a  common 
cinder  cleaned  through  a  sieve  be  put  into  the 
water  and  settle  in  it,  you  will  see  the  space 
occupied  by  the  cinder  at  the  bottom  ascend  higher 
by  one-fourUi  than  the  body  of  water  had  ascended 
on  the  surface  from  the  place  before  marked ;  and 
hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  water  mixed  with  the 
cinder  either  changes  its  orbit  and  contracts  itself, 
or  that  it  receives  the  cinder  within  the  hollow 
part  of  the  water,  since  it  by  no  means  expands 
itself  in  proportion  to  the  cinder  received.  But 
if  you  try  this  in  the  very  lightest  and  thinnest 
sand,  (but  not  calcined  or  reduced  by  fire,)  you 
will  find  that  the  water  rises  at  the  surface  ac- 


cording as  the  sand  does  at  the  bottom.  I  think 
also  that  many  infusions  load  the  water,  and  that 
it  cannot  extend  according  to  the  bnlk  of  the  body 
received ;  but  I  pass  by  the  experiment  on  this 
subject. 

Caution. 

1  do  not  confound  the  motion  of  succession«. 
which  is  called  motion,  to  avoid  the  supposition 
of  a  vacuum,  with  the  motion  of  reception  firom 
extension.  For  these  two  motions  are  in  time  and 
effect  conjoined,  but  differ  in  their  proportion  to 
each  other,  as  will  appear  in  the  proper  histoiy 
of  the  motion  of  succession. 

Air  received  through  breathing  becomes  in  a 
little  while  vapour,  so  as  to  cover  a  lookingglass 
with  a  kind  of  steam,  or  in  winter  time  so  as  to 
be  congealed  about  the  beard.  But  that  dew,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  bright  blade  of  a  sword,  or  upon 
a  diamond,  vanishes  like  a  little  cloud,  so  that  the 
polished  body  seems  to  purify  itself. 

The  mode  of  the  process  of  water  in  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  which  take  place  in  the  body 
of  it  through  the  medium  of  fire,  is  thus.  Water 
acted  upon  by  moderate  heat  emits  a  litde  and 
clear  vapour,  before  any  other  change  is  seen 
within  the  body  of  it;  the  heat  then  continuii^ 
and  increasing,  the  b6dy  yet  remaining  whole,  it 
does  not  rise  nor  foam,  as  it  were,  in  smsll 
bubbles,  but,  ascending  through  greater  ones,  dis- 
solves itself  into  copious  vapour,  but  the  water 
soon  flies  off,  and  is  consumed .  And  that  vapour, 
if  it  is  not  impeded,  mingles  with  the  air,  being 
at  first  visible,  and  even  after  it  has  vanished  from 
sight,  perceptible,  either  by  sending  forth  a  scent, 
or  by  moistening  and  softening  the  air  at  the 
touch  or  at  breathing.  -And  at  length  it  hides 
itself,  and  is  lost  in  that  sea  of  air.  But  if  first  a 
solid  body  meet  it,  (and  so  much  the  more  if  it  be 
equal  to  it  and  polished,)  the  vapour  gently  entera 
into  itself,  and  is  returned  into  the  water  either  by 
the  exclusion  or  ejection  of  the  air,  which  was 
before  mixed  with  the  vapour.  And  that  whole 
process  is  manifest,  as  well  in  the  decoction  of 
water  as  in  distillation.  But  we  moreover  see 
vapours  which  are  emitted  from  thQ  earth,  if  they 
have  not  been  thoroughly  subdued  and  scattered 
by  the  heat  of  t^e  sun,  nor  from  the  coldness  of 
the  air  equally  commingled  with  that  body  of  air, 
although  they  do  not  meet  a  solid  body,  yet 
returned  into  water  from  the  very  cold  and  desti- 
tution of  heat,  so  that  in  evening  dew  it  takes 
place  eariier,  in  showers  later.  I  have,  therefore, 
upon  patient  and  diligent  inquiry  set  down  that 
the  expansion  of  air,  if  it  be  compared  with 
water,  amounts  to  a  ratio  of  one  hundred  and 
twen^old  or  thereabout 

History  cfthe  Extension  (f  Matter  in  Pneumatics. 

I  have  taken  a  glass  phial  which  could  perhaps 

hold  one  ounce;  I  made  choice  of  so  small  » 
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Tiwol  as  for  two  iMioiit  pntieolaily  suited  to 
tbe  ezpefimont,  first,  thst  it  might  sooner  bring 
«B  the  boiling  with  less  he^  lest  the  bladder, 
whieh  was  to  be  pot  above  the  phial,  should  be 
burned  and  dried  ap  by  an  intenser  heat :  seeondl  j, 
that  it  might  receive  a  less  portion  of  air  in  that 
part  which  was  not  to  be  filled  with  water :  since 
I  was  aware  that  the  air  itself  leoeiTed  extension 
through  fire.  I  determined,  therefore,  of  making 
«se  of  but  a  little  air,  that  that  extension  might  not 
^istarb  die  ratios  of  the  water.  The  phial  was 
not  straight-necked,  witHoat  any  lip,  (f(Nr,  then, 
the  Tapour  of  the  water  wonld  distil  more  rapidly, 
and  the  dew  would  glide  down  that  part  of  the 
bladder,  which  was  Joined  to  the  neck  of  the  pMal,) 
bat  with  the  neck  at  first  straightened  a  little,  and 
then  retomed  as  it  were  with  the  lip.  This  yeesel 
I  half  filled  with  Water,  (sapposing  that  this 
wonld  hasten  the  boiling,)  and  took  the  weight  of 
the  water  with  the  phial  itself  by  sand  pot  in  the 
scale  of  a  balance.  Then  I  took  the  bladder, 
which  might  contain  aboot  half  a  pint,  taking 
•oars  that  it  should  be  neither  old  nor  dry,  and 
giTen  to  resist  more  from  dryness,  but  new  and 
rather  soft.  I,  then,  tried  the  soundness  of  the 
bladder  by  blowing,  to  be  certain  that  there  were 
no  holes  in  it,  and  then  emptied  all  the  air  out  of 
it  as  much  as  possible.  I  also  first  of  all  applied 
oil  to  the  outside  of  the  bladder,  and  made  it  take 
the  oil  by  rubbing  it  in.  This  I  did  to  make  the 
bladder  closer,  and  to  stop  up  the  pores  (if  there 
might  chance  to  be  any)  with  the  oil.  I  fostened 
the  bladder  securely  about  the  mouth  of  the  phial, 
tiie  mouth  of  the  phial  being  receiTed  into  the 
mouth  of  the  bladder ;  this  was  done  with  a  string 
waxed  a  little,  that  might  adhere  better  and  tie 
more  closely.  But  Ais  is  made  better  by  clay 
iMde  out  of  meal  and  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
bovnd  with  black  paper  and  well  dried,  as  I  mysdf 
hsTe  found.  At  last  I  placed  ihe  phial  oret  burn- 
ing ooals  on  a  little  hearth.  The  water  soon  after 
began  to  boil,  and  by  degrees  to  inflate  eyery  part 
of  the  bladder,  till  it  seemed  as  tiiough  it  would 
break.  I  immediately  remoTed  the  glass  from 
the  &e  and  placed  it  upon  the  carpet,  lest  the 
glass  should  be  broken  by  the  cold,  and  instantly 
I  made  a  little  hole  at  the  top  of  the  bladder  with 
a  needle,  lest,  on  the  yapour  being  restored  to 
water  at  the  ceasing  of  the  heat,  should  fall  back 
and  confound  the  ratios.  But  afterward  I  took 
away  the  bladder  itself  with  the  string,  and  cleared 
it  from  the  clay,  if  any  had  been  used,  and  ttien 
weighed  the  remaining  water  with  the  phials 
again.  And  I  found  that  about  the  weight  of  two 
pennyweights  had  been  consumed.  And  I  saw 
that  whatever  of  the  body  had  filled  the  bladder 
when  it  was  full  of  wind,  was  made  and  produced 
from  that  which  had  been  lost  from  the  water. 
The  matter,  therefore,  when  it  was  contracted  in 
the  body  of  the  water,  filled  as  much  space  as 
two  pennyweights  of  the  body  of  water  filled : 


but  tfra  same  matter  expanded  in  a  body  of  TSfov 
filled  half  a  pint  I,  tfaefefoie,  set  down  the 
ratios  according  to  the  dimension  expressed  iatks 
table:  a  Tapour  of  water  can  bear  a  ratio  of  eighty- 
fold  to  a  body  of  water.  The  bladder  fflled  with 
wind  in  the  manner  I  hare  menticmed,  if  no 
breathing-plaoe  be  given,  but  it  be  removed  whxAB 
fromihe  fire,  immediately  decreases  finom  the  in- 
flation, and  subsides  and  is  contracted.  The 
▼apour  whilst  the  bladder  swells,  being  emitted 
from  the  hole,  had  another  kind  of  vapour  distinet 
from  the  comlnon  one  of  water,  more  thin,  elear, 
and  upright,  and  not  so  soon  mingling  itsdf  with 
the  air. 

Coutiont, 

We  must  not  suppose  that  if  there  were  a  giealer 
consumption  of  water,  a  greatm'  bladder  could  be 
filled  in  proportion.  I  tried  this  and  found  that 
it  would  not  answer,  but  the  inflation  that  fcdlows 
upon  it  does  not  take  place  gradually,  but  altoge- 
ther. This  I  attribute  partly  to  the  inffawning  of 
the  bladder,  which  was  made  harder  and  woold 
not  yield  so  easily,  and  was  perhaps  more  porous ; 
(but  this  might  be  corrected  by  a  moist  heat  as 
by  the  bakteum  Marim ;)  but  still  more  to  this, 
that  the  vapour  being  increased  throogfa  the  con- 
stant succession,  indines  to  recover  itself  and 
condenses  itself.  The  vapour,  therefbie,  which 
is  received  into  the  bladder  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  those  which  are  received  into  stoves,  because 
these  latter  mutually  fdlowing  and  urging  each 
other,  thicken,  but  those  expand  themselves  at 
will  firom  the  soft  and  yielding  nature  of  the  blad- 
der, especially  at  the  beginning,  (as  I  said,)  befisfe 
the  cqiiousness  of  the  vapour  brings  on  its  re- 
covery. 

The  expansion  of  the  vapour  of  w^er  is  not  to 
be  Judged  entirely  from  the  appearance  of  the 
vapour  which  flies  off  into  the  air ;  for  that  va- 
pour being  immediately  mixed  with  the  air,  bor- 
rows by  far  the  greatest  dimensions  of  its  mixed 
body  from  the  air,  and  does  not  remain  in  its  own 
site.  And  so  it  is  amplified  to  the  bulk  of  the  air 
into  which  it  is  received,  as  a  little  red  wine  or 
any  other  coloured  fluid  which  imparts  a  colour  to 
a  great  quantity  of  water.  The  exact  ratioe  in  so 
minute  a  case  cannot  be  obtained  without  laborious 
and  unprofitable  research,  and  are  very  slightly 
connected  wiA  our  present  design.  It  is  enough 
tiiat  from  this  experiment  it  is  plain  that  the  ratio 
of  vapour  to  water  is  not  twofold,  nor  tenfold,  nor 
fortjrfold,  nor  again  a  thousandfold,  two  hundred- 
fold, kc.  For  the  limits,  not  degrees  of  natuiee, 
are  the  subjects  of  our  investigation.  If,  there- 
fore, any  one,  by  any  accident  or  slight  variation 
in  the  inode  of  his  experiment,  whether  from  the 
shape  of  die  glass  he  makes  use  of,  or  the  hard- 
ness or  softness  of  the  bladder,  or  the  degree  of 
heat,  does  not  fall  upon  the  ratio  of  eighty  fQd,te 
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<eonBeqaeiice  ia  immaterial.  For  I  suppose  fhat 
'there  are  Hone  so  ignorant  as  to  imagine  that 
:pnenmatic  and  roladleTapours,  which  flj  off  from 
heavy  bodies,  lie  hid  in  the  pores  of  the  same 
liodies,  and  are  not  of  the  same  matter  with  the 
ponderons  body,  but  are  separated  from  the  pon- 
derous part,  when  the  water  is,  as  it  were,  entirely 
consnmed,  and  evaporates  into  nothing.  A  live 
coal,  if  placed  in  the  scale  of  a  balance  and  left 
till  it  becomes  a  cinder,  will  be  foand  to  be  mnch 
lighter.  Metals  themselves  are  changed  in  a  won- 
derfhl  degree  in  weight  by  the  evolutions  of  their 
smoke.  The  same  matter,  therefore,  is  tangible 
and  has  weight,  and  is  yet  pneumatic,  and  can  be 
•divested  of  weight. 

Hiitory. 

The  mode  of  the  process  of  oil  is  this.  If  oil 
be  poured  into  a  common  glass  phial  and  placed 
upon  the  fire,  it  will  boil  much  more  slowly,  and 
will  require  a  greater  heat  than  water.  And  at 
first  some  drops  and  small  grains  appear  scattered 
through  the  body  of  the  oil,  ascending  with  a 
creaking  sound  :  the  bubbles  in  the  mean  time  do 
not  play  on  the  surface,  as  is  the  case  with  water, 
nor  does  the  body  rise  whole,  and  in  general  no 
steam  flies  off,  but  a  little  afterward  the  whole 
body  is  inflated  and  dilated  in  a  remarkable  pro- 
portion, as  if  rising  in  a  twofold  degree.  Then, 
indeed,  a  very  copious  and  dense  steam  arises : 
if  a  fire  be  applied  to  the  steam,  even  a  good  way 
above  the  mouth  of  the  phial,  the  steam  forth wiUi 
produces  a  flame,  and  descends  immediately  to 
the  mouth  of  the  phial,  and  there  fixes  itself  and 
<^ntinues  burning.  But  if  the  oil  is  heated  to  a 
greater  degree,  the  steam  burning  to  the  last,  out 
of  the  phial,  without  any  flame  or  ignited  body 
being  applied,  completely  inflames  itself,  and 
takes  the  expansion  of  the  flame. 

Caution, 

See  Aat  the  mouth  of  the  phial  is  rather  nar- 
row, that  the  phial  may  confine  the  fumes,  lest  by 
^eir  largely  and  immediately  mixing  with  the 
air,  they  lose  their  inflammable  nature. 

HUtory. 

The  method  of  process  of  spirit  of  wine  is  this : 
it  is  excited  by  much  less  heat,  and  brings  itself 
to  expand  sooner  and  more  than  water.  It  boils 
np  with  great  bubbles  without  froth,  and  even  with 
the  raising  of  its  whole  body,  but  the  vapour, 
whilst  it  is  collected,  will  on  the  application  of 
fire  produce  fire,  at  a  good  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  glass,  not  so  bright  (but  at  least  as 
compact)  as  oil,  but  thin  and  scant  of  a  blue  co- 
lour, and  almost  transparent  But  being  inflamed, 
it  is  borne  to  the  mouth  of  the  glass,  where  is  a 
supply  of  more  copious  fuel,  as  it  is  also  with  oil. 
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But  if  the  vapour  is  inflamed  in  the  part  verging 
a  little  obliquely  from  the  mouth  of  the  phial,  the 
inflammation  becomes  pensile  in  Ae  air,  undulat- 
ing or  winding  after  the  appearance  of  vapour, 
ana  would  doubtless  attend  it  longer  if  the  vapour 
remained  together  and  did  not  confound  itself 
with  the  air.  And  the  body  itself  of  spirit  of  wine, 
if  no  remarkable  vapour  goes  before,  the  fire  being 
applied  to  it  and  kept  to  it  a  little  while  is  changed 
into  the  flame,  and  it  expands  with  so  much  the 
greater  ease  and  swiftness,  as  the  spirit  is  more 
widely  diffused  and  occupies  a  less  altitude.  But 
if  the  spirit  of  wine  is  put  in  the  hollow  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  a  lighted  candle  between 
the  fingere  is  placed  near  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
(as  boys  are  wont  to  play  with  powder  of  resin^) 
and  the  spirit  is  gently  moved  forward,  and  straight 
forward,  not  upward ;  the  body  itself  bums  in  the 
air,  and  when  burning  sometimes  descends  in  a 
right  direction,  sometimes  unfolds  a  Imle  cloud 
flying  in  the  air,  which  nevertheless  verges  itself 
to  descent ;  sometimes  when  set  on  fire  it  cleaves 
burning,  to  the  roof  or  sides,  or  floor  of  the  room, 
and  gradually  becomes  extinct. 

Vinegar,  verjuice,  wine,  milk,  and  other  simple 
liquore  (I  speak  of  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances, for  of  minerals  I  will  treat  by  themselves) 
have  their  modes  of  expansion,  and  some  remark- 
able differences  attending  them,  which  it  would 
be  out  of  place  here  to  enumerate :  but  they  are 
in  those  natures  which  we  have  remarked  in  the 
processes  of  water,  oil,  and  spirit  of  wine ;  namely, 
in  the  degree  of  heat;  and  mode  of  expansion, 
which  is  threefold,  either  in  the  whole  body  or  in 
froth,  or  in  rather  large  bubbles ;  for  fat  bodies, 
of  unripe  juice,  as  generally  ascend  in  greater 
bubbles,  of  dried  sap,  as  vinegar,  in  less.  A  col- 
lection of  spirit  moreover  differa  in  its  site.  For 
in  the  boiling  of  wine,  the  bubbles  begin  to  collect 
themselves  about  the  middle,  in  vinegar  about  the 
sides :  and  it  is  the  same  in  ripe  and  strong  wine, 
and  again  in  vapid  or  stale,  when  they  are  infused. 
But  aU  liquors,  even  oil  itself,  before  they  begin 
to  boil,  cast  up  a  few  and  thin  half  bubbles  about 
the  sides,  of  the  vessel.  And  all  liquore  boil  and 
are  consumed  quicker  in  a  small  than  in  a  great 
quantity. 

Caution. 

I  consider  that  compounded  liquora  are  not 
proper  to  the  history  of  the  expansion  and  union 
of  matter  through  ^e  medium  of  fire,  because 
they  disturb  and  confuse  the  ratios  of  simple  ex- 
pansion and  coition  by  their  separations  and  mix- 
tures. I  leave  them,  therefore,  for  the  proper 
history  of  the  separation  and  mixture  of  matter. 

Hiitory 

Spirit  of  wine,  put  in  an  experiment  with  that 
elastic  cap,  (which  I  described  when  speaking  of 
water,)  obtains  this  sort  of  expansion.    I  find 
3b3 
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ftmi  a  weight  of  six  peimywaiflits,  coMamed 
and  diMolved  into  T^oar,  filled  and  fully  inflated 
a  great  bladder  which  could  contain  eight  pinta; 
which  bladder  was  greater  by  sixteen  times  than 
that  whieh  I  used  in  the  case  of  water,  which  re- 
ceived only  half  a  pint  Bat,  in  the  experiment 
of  the  water,  there  was  a  consumption  of  the 
weight  of  only  two  pennyweights,  which  is  only 
the  third  part  of  six  pennyweights.  The  ratios 
being  thus  calculated,  the  expansion  of  the  va- 
pour of  spirit  of  wine  bears  a  fivefold  ratio  and 
more,  to  the  expansion  of  the  vapour  of  water. 
And  that  very  great  expansion  did  not  keep  the 
body,  on  the  removal  of  the  vessel  from  the  fire, 
from  hastening  to  recover  itself,  the  bladder  forth- 
with becoming  red  and  remarkably  contracted. 
And,  from  this  experiment,  I  began  to  estimate 
the  expansion  of  tiie  body  of  flame  on  probable, 
though  not  indisputable  conjecture.  For,  since  the 
vapour  of  spirit  of  wine  is  so  inflammable,  and 
approaches  so  near  the  nature  of  fire,  1  considered 
that  the  ratios  of  spirit  of  wine,  compared  with 
fire,  agreed  with  the  ratios  of  the  vapour  of  water 
compared  with  air.  For,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  ratios  of  perfect  and  fixed  bodies  ^as  of  air 
and  fire)  are  in  harmony  with  those  or  the  ele- 
ments, or  imperfect  and  moving  bodies,  (as  of 
vapours.)  And  it  will  follow  from  this,  that  fire 
exceeds  air  by  five  degrees,  in  the  rarity  or  ex- 
pansion of  matter.  For  such  is  the  excess  of 
their  respective  vapours,  as  was  before  said.  For, 
the  fire  itself  may  bear  the  ratio  of  one  and  a 
half  to  the  proper  vapour,  not  the  impure,  but  the 
highly  prepared  vapour;  as  I  have  laid  it  down, 
also  that  air  can  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  vapour 
of  water  highly  prepared.  And  these  experiments 
do  not  disagree  materially  with  what  we  may  fre- 
quently observe.  For,  if  you  blow  out  a  lighted 
wax  candle,  and  mark  the  dimension  of  the  smoky 
thread  which  ascends,  (in  the  lowest  part  before 
it  is  dispersed,)  and  place  the  candle  near  the  fire, 
and  again  look  at  that  portion  of  the  fire  which  first 
reaches  it,  you  will  not  imagine  that  it  exceeds 
more  than  double  the  magnitude  of  the  smoke. 
If  you  mark  with  accuracy  the  dimension  of  gun- 
powder, or,  for  greater  certainty,  measure  it  in  a 
little  box,  and  again  take  the  dimension  of  its 
flame,  afler  it  has  been  lit,  you  will  readily  grant 
that  the  flame  exceeds  the  body,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  told  at  first  sight,  a  thousand  degrees.  And, 
from  what  has  been  before  laid  down,  there  should 
be  a  considerable  proportion  of  fire  according  to 
the  nitre.  But  this  I  will  explain  more  perfectly 
in  my  observations  upon  this  history.    We  very 


dearly  see  that  air  itself  is  expanded  and  cmk 
traeted  from  heat  and  cold  in  those  bodies  of  winA 
which  physicians  use  for  attraction.  For,  tbeaa 
warmed  over  the  fire,  and  then  applied  imma- 
diately  to  the  body,  draw  the  skin,  the  air  con- 
tracting itself  and  gradually  recovering  itselt 
And  this  it  does  of  itself,  although  the  hemp  may 
not  have  been  put  on  and  heated,  which  is  used 
to  produce  a  more  powerful  attraction.  Moreowt 
if  a  cold  sponge  be  applied  outside  ower  the  blis- 
ter, the  air  contracts  itself  so  much  the  more  hj 
virtue  ef  the  cold^  and  the  attraction  beeomea 
more  determined. 

I  have  put  a  silver  saltcellar  of  the  uaual  bell- 
tower  form,  in  a  bath  or  goblet  filled  with  wata^ 
bearing  the  air  depressed  with  itself  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  I  then  pot  two  or  three  live  coals 
in  the  little  hollow  space  in  which  the  aall  it 
placed  when  applied  to  its  ordinary  use,  and  raised 
a  flame  by  blowing.  Very  soon  after,  the  air, 
rarefied  by  the  heat,  and  impatient  of  its  former 
orbit,  lifted  up  the  bottom  of  the  saltcellar  on  one 
side,  and  ascended  in  bubbles.  Hero  describes 
an  altar  so  constructed  as  that,  if  you  laid  a  holo- 
caust upon  it  and  set  it  on  fire,  suddenly  water 
would  fall  to  extinguish  the  fire.  This  might  be 
accomplished  by  air  bmng  received  under  the 
altar  in  a  hollow  space  closed  up,  and  with  no 
other  way  of  exit,  (when  the  air  was  extended  by 
the  fire,)  but  where  it  might  force  out  the  wat» 
prepared  for  this  purpose  in  the  channel.  There 
were  lately  in  this  country  some  Hollandera  who 
had  invented  a  musical  instrument,  which,  on 
being  struck  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  gave  out  a 
certain  harmony.  This  was  very  probably  owing 
to  the  extension  of  the  heated  air,  which  could 
produce  the  motion  of  the  instrument,  since  it  ib 
certain  that  air  acted  upon  by  the  contact  of  the 
very  slightest  heat,  immediately  begets  expansion. 

But,  in  order  to  come  at  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  expansion  of  the  air  let  into  that 
elastic  bladder,  I  took  an  empty  glaas,  (I  mean, 
filled  only  with  air,)  and  placed  upon  the  bladder, 
the  cap  of  which  I  before  treated.  But  when  the 
phial  was  placed  over  the  fire,  the  air  extended 
itself  more  quickly  and  with  less  heat  than  water 
or  spirit  of  wine,  but  with  not  a  very  ample  ex- 
pansion. For  it  bore  this  proportion.  If  the 
bladder  held  less  by  six  ounces  than  the  phial 
itself,  the  air  completely  filled  and  inflated  it;  it 
did  not  ascend  easily  on  greater  expansion ;  and 
no  visible  body  proceeded  out  of  it,  after  making 
a  little  hole  in  the  top  of  the  bladder,  until  it ' 
inflated.  A«  T.  B. 
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CHAPTER  L 

2)immon  general  of  Human  Learning  into  EUtO" 
ry^  Poesifi  Pkiloeopkyy  according  to  the  three 
IbeuiUee  cf  the  Mndf  Memory^  Imagination, 
SeoBonf  thowing  that  the  eame  Division  holde 
oho  in  MaUtere  Theohgieal,'  einee  the  Venel, 
namely^  Human  Intelleet,  i$  the  tome,  though  the 
Matter  contained,  and  the  Mode  cf  it$  Entrance, 
be  different, 

Wb  adopt  that  dWision  of  haman  learning 
which  is  correlative  to  the  three  faculties  of  the 
intellect.  We  therefore  set  down  its  parts  as 
three,  History,  Poesy,  Philosophy : — history  has 
reference  to  memory,  poesy  to  imagination,  phi- 
losophy to  reason.  By  poesy  in  this  place,  we 
mean  nothing  else  but  feigned  history.  History 
is,  properly,  the  history  of  individual  facts,  the 
impressions  of  which  are  the  earliest  and  most 
ancient  guests  of  the  human  mind,  and  as  it  were 
the  primitive  matter  of  the  sciences.  To  deal 
with  these  individuals  and  that  matter  forms  the 
mind's  habitual  employment,  and  occasionally, 
its.  amusement  For  all  science  is  the  labour 
and  handicraft  of  the  mind ;  poetry  can  only  be 
considered  its  recreation.  In  philosophy  the 
mind  is  enslaved  to  things,  in  poesy  it  is  let  loose 
from  the  bondage  of  things,  and  breaks  forth 
inimitably,  and  creates  at  will.  And  any  one 
may  easily  comprehend  that  this  is  so,  who  shall 
seek  the  source  of  things  intellectual  even  on  the 
simplest  principles,  and  with  the  most  crass 
apprehension.  For  the  images  of  things  indivi- 
dual are  admitted  into  the  sense  and  fixed  in  the 
memory.  They  pass  into  the  memory,  as  it  were, 
whole,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  present  them- 
selves. These  the  mind  recals  and  retraces ;  and, 
which  is  its  proper  business,  puts  together  and 
decomposes  their  parts.  Now,  individuals  seve- 
rally have  something  in  common  one  with  another, 
and  again  something  diverse  and  complex.  Com- 
position and  division  takes  place  either  at  the 
will  of  the  mind  itself,  or  agreeably  to  what  is 
found  in  nature.  If  it  is  done  at  the  mere  voli- 
tion of  the  mindt  and  such  parts  of  things  are 


arbitrarily  applied,  so  as  to  form  a  certain  likeneM 
of  some  individual,  it  is  the  work  of  imagina* 
tion ;  which,  restrained  by  no  law  or  necessi^ 
of  nature  or  of  matter,  can  unite  things  which  ia 
nature  are  most  discordant,  and  divide  those 
which  never  exist  in  separation,  so  as  however 
this  is  still  confined  to  such  original  parts  of  the 
individuals.  For  there  is  no  imagination,  not 
even  a  dream,  of  objects  which  have  not  in  some 
shape  presented  themselves  to  the  senses.  Again, 
if  the  same  sections  of  objecU  be  joined  or 
divided  according  to  the  real  evidence  of  things* 
and  as  they  actually  present  themselves  in  nature, 
or  at  least  as  they  are  observed  to  present  them- 
selves according  to  the  general  apprehension  of 
mankind,  this  is  the  office  of  reason ;  and  all  snch 
adjustment  is  ascribed  to  reason. 

Whence  it  clearly  appears  that  from  these  three 
sources  there  arise  the  three  several  streams  of  his- 
tory, poesy,  and  philosophy,  and  that  there  can- 
not be  other  or  more  branches  than  these.  For  under 
the  name  of  philosophy  we  comprehend  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  whatever  in  short  can, 
from  the  presentment  of  the  several  objects  of 
nature,  be  by  the  mind  collected  and  arranged 
into  general  notions.  Nor  do  we  think  that  there 
is  occasion,  in  consideration  of  the  extent  of  the 
subject,  for  any  other  division  of  learning  than 
that  which  we  have  stated  above.  For  though 
the  responses  of  a  divine  oracle  and  of  the  senses 
are  different,  no  doubt,  both  in  the  matter  and  the 
mode  by  which  it  finds  access  to  the  mind ;  yet 
the  spirit  of  man  which  receives  both  is  one  and 
the  same,  just  as  different  liquors  passing  through 
differents  apertures  are  received  into  one  and  the 
same  vessel.  Wherefore  we  assert  that  history 
itself  either  consists  of  sacred  history,  or  of  divine 
precepts  and  doctrines,  which  are,  so  to  speak, 
an  everyday  philosophy.  And  that  part  which 
seems  to  fall  without  this  division,  prophecy,  is 
itself  a  species  of  history,  with  the  prerogative 
of  deity  stamped  upon  it  of  making  all  times 
one  duration,  so  that  the  narrative  may  antici- 
pate the  fact;  thus  also  the  mode  of  promul- 
gating vaticination  by  vision,  or  the  heavenly 
doctrines  by  parables,  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  poetry. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ji  partition  of  History  into  Natural  and  Civile  Ec^ 
ekiiattical^  Literary ^  and  Particular ^  included 
in  Civil  Hitiory.  J.  division  <f  Natural  BisUh 
ry  into  the  History  rf  Generations^  Prater^gene-' 
rations^  and  Jrts  ,•  according  to  the  three  states 
cf  NaturCf  namely.  Nature  in  course,  varying, 
and  constrained. 

History  is  either  natural  or  civil.  In  natural 
history  we  recount  the  events  and  doings  of 
nature;  in  civil,  of  men.  Things  divine  no 
douht  have  a  conspicuous  share  in  hotb,  but 
chiefly  in  human,  so  as  to  constitute  a  branch  of 
their  own  in  history,  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  sacred  or  ecclesiastical.  We  shall  therefore 
assign  that  branch  to  the  province  of  civil  histo- 
ry :  and  we  shall  first  speak  of  natural  history. 
There  is  extant  no  natural  history  of  things 
individual.  Not  that  we  would  lay  down  the 
false  position  that  history  ought  to  be  engrossed 
with  describing  individuals,  which  are  limited  in 
time  and  place.  For  in  that  view  it  is  proper 
there  should  be  none ;  since,  however,  there  is  a 
general  resemblance  of  natural  objects,  so  that 
if  you  know  one  you  know  all,  it  were  super* 
fluous  and  interminable  to  speak  of  individuals. 
Thus,  if  in  any  case  that  indistinguishable  general 
resemblance  be  wanting,  natural  history  admits 
individuals  those,  that  is,  of  which  there  is  not  a 
number  or  family.  For  a  history  of  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  earth,  and  the  like,  which  are  unique 
in  their  species,  is  most  nroperly  written,  and  no 
less  of  those  which  coftspicuously  vary  from 
their  species  and  are  monstrous;  since  the  de- 
scription and  the  knowledge  of  the  species  neither 
sufficiently  nor  competently  supplies  the  want  of 
it  Wherefore  natural  history  does  not  exclude 
these  two  classes  of  individuals,  but  is  in  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  it,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
employed  about  species.  But  we  attempt  a  par- 
tition of  natural  history,  derived  from  the  ten- 
dency and  condition  of  nature  herself,  which  is 
found  placed  in  three  several  states,  and  subject 
as  it  were,  to  three  modes  of  government.  For 
nature  is  either  free,  spontaneously  diffusing  and 
developing  itself  in  its  wonted  course,  that  is, 
when  nature  depends  upon  itself,  in  no  way 
obstructed  and  subdued,  as  in  the  heavens,  ani- 
mals, plants,  and  all  the  natural  producdons;  or, 
again,  it  is  evidently  torn  down  and  precipitated 
from  its  proper  state  by  the  pravity  and  erratic 
tendency  of  obdurate  and  resisting  matter,  or  by 
violence  of  obstacles,  as  is  the  case  in  the  care 
of  monsters  and  unnatural  productions ;  or,  final- 
ly, it  is  coerced  by  the  art  and  industry  of  man, 
fashioned,  altered,  and  as  it  were  made  anew,  as 
in  things  artificial.  For  in  things  artificial  nature 
seems,  as  it  were,  new  made,  and  there  is  seen  a 


new  face  of  things,  or  second  universe.  Wbero- 
fore  natoral  history  of  either  the  liberty  of  natme 
or  its  ^Tors  into  bonds.  Now,  if  it  be  nnpleaaing 
to  any  one  that  the  arts  should  be  called  the 
bonds  of  nature,  since  they  are  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered its  deliverers  and  champions,  since  they 
make  nature,  in  some  instances,  mistress  of  her 
object,  by  reducing  obstacles  into  her  order.  We 
regard  little  such  delicacies  and  elegancies  of 
language.  We  only  mean  to  signify  this,  that 
nature,  by  means  of  arts,  is  placed  by  compulsioii 
under  a  necessity  of  doing  that  which  without 
arts  would  not  have  been  done,  whether  that  be 
denominated  force  and  bonds,  or  assistance,  and 
consummating  skill.  We  shall  therefore  divide 
natural  history  into  the  history  of  generations, 
the  history  of  preter-generations,  and  the  Idstory 
of  arts,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  mechani- 
cal and  experimental  history.  And  we  willingly 
place  the  history  of  arts  among  the  species  d 
natural  history,  because  there  has  obtained  a  now 
inveterate  mode  of  speaking  and  notion,  as  if  arc 
were  something  different  from  nature,  so  that 
things  artificial  ought  to  be  discriminated  from 
things  natural,  as  if  wholly  and  generically  dif- 
ferent ;  whence  arises  this  evil,  that  most  writen 
of  natural  history  think  they  have  accomplished 
their  task  if  they  have  achieved  a  history  of  ani- 
mals, plants,  or  minerals,  omitting  the  experi- 
ments of  mechanics,  which  are  of  by  fiai  the 
greatest  consequence  to  philosophy  f  and  th^e 
has  insinuated  itself  into  mens^  minds  a  still 
subtler  error,  namely,  this,  that  art  is  conceived  to 
be  a  sort  of  addition  to  nature,  the  proper  effect 
of  which  is  to  perfect  what  nature  has  b^gon,  or 
to  correct  her  where  she  has  deviated ;  but  by  no 
means  to  work  radical  changes  in  her,  and  shake 
her  at  the  roots,  which  has  been  a  source  of  great 
despondency  in  the  attempts  of  men.  Whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  that  ought  to  be  sunk  deep  ^lat 
things  artificial  do  not  differ  from  natural  in  form 
or  essence  but  in  efficients  only;  that  in  reality 
man  has  no  power  over  nature,  except  that  <^ 
motion,  namely,  to  apply  or  to  remove  natural 
bodies;  but  nature  performs  all  the  rest  within 
herself.  Wherefore,  when  there  is  granted  a 
proper  application  or  removal  of  natural  bodies, 
men  and  art  can  do  all;  when  not  granted,  no- 
thing. Again,  provided  that  due  admission  and 
removal  takes  place  in  order  to  some  effect,  it 
matters  not  whether  it  be  done  by  man  or  by  ait, 
or  by  nature  without  man.  Nor  is  the  one  more 
potent  than  the  other;  so,  if  any  one  by  sprinkling 
water  create  the  apparition  of  a  rainbow  upon  a 
wall,  he  does  not  &ad  nature  less  obedient  than 
when  the  same  takes  place  in  the  air  on  humid 
clouds.  Again,  when  gold  is  found  pore  in 
veins,  where  nature  has  performed  exactly  the 
same  office  to  herself,  as  if  pure  gold  was  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  the  smelting  pot  and  ministiy 
of  man.    Sometimes,  too,  a  ministry  of  this  land 
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189  by  .the  laws  of  the  universe,  committed  ur 
other  animals.  For  honey  is  not  the  less  an 
artificial  production,  which  is  produced  through 
the  medium  of  the  industiy  of  the  bee,  than 
sugar  which  is  produced  by  that  of  man;  and  in 
manna,  which  is  a  similar  composition,  nature  is 
content  with  her  own  chymistry.  Since,  then, 
nature  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  its  power 
all-pervading  and  never  at  war  with  itself,  these 
three  things  oug^t  to  be  understood  as  equally 
subordinate  only  to  nature ;  the  course  of  nature, 
the  eccentricity  of  nature,  and  art  or  man  added 
to  the  universe,  and  therefore  it  is  fitting  that  all 
these  things  should  be  interwoven  in  one  conti- 
nuous series  of  narrations,  which  Caius  Pliny  in 
a  great  manner  attempted,  who  embraced  natural 
history  with  a  comprehensiveness  of  plan  suitable 
to  its  dignity,  but  having  embraced  it,  treated  it 
most  meagerly.  Let  this,  then,  be  the  first  divi< 
sion  of  natural  history. 


either  the  great  names  of  the  ancients,  or  the  great 
tomes  of  the  modems,  startle  the  mental  vision  of 
any  one;  and  let  him  not  think  that  our  complaint 
is  the  less  just.  We  are  well  aware  that  there  is 
extant  a  natural  history,  voluminous  in  its  bulk, 
entertaining  from  its  variety,  often  interesting, 
elaborate  even  to  scrupulosity.  But  if  one  shall 
extract  from  it  accounts  derived  from  fable  and 
antiquity,  the  quotations  and  testimonies  of 
authors,  the  empty  questions  and  controversies, 
and,  finally,  that  part  of  it  which  is  mere  words 
and  rhetorical  ornament,  (which  is  better  adapted 
to  disquisition  and  the  talk  of  literary  nights  than 
to  establish  philosophy,)  this  great  appearance  of 
substance  subsides  to  nothing.  Thus  there  seems 
to  have  been  desid^ated  and  collected  by  some 
men,  in  this  instance,  rather  a  Thesaurus  for  the 
allusions  of  eloquence,  than  a  solid  and  authentic 
narrative  of  facts.  Besides,  it  seems  to  no  great 
purpose  to  recount  or  know  the  wonderful  varieties 
of  flowers  of  the  iris  or  the  tulip,  of  shells,  or 
dogs,  or  hawks.  For  these  are  nothing  but  the 
sport  or  wantonness  of  nature,  and  approach 
nearly  the  nature  of  individuals.  By  which 
means  men  acquire  exquisite  minuteness  of  know- 
ledge in  the  objects,  but  meager  and  even  useless 
information  as  respects  the  purposes,  of  science. 
Yet,  these  are  the  things  of  which  the  common 
natural  history  makes  such  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play. Now,  though  natural  history  has,  on  the 
one  hand,  degenerated  into  foreign,  and,  on  the 
other,  indulged  in  superfluous  inquiries,  yet  as- 
suredly great  and  valuable  parts  of  it  have  either 
been  entirely  passed  over,  or  carelessly  and  lightly 
the  history,  or  as  the  primitive  matter  of  philoso-^  ^handled.    And  in  the  whole  scope  of  its  investi< 


CHAPTER  m. 

Ji  ParHtion  cf  Natural  History  according  to  iU  Uu 
and  Endf  ahotving  that  by  far  the  noblest  End  of 
NaktrcU  History  is  its  Ministration  in  the  first 
Instance  to  found  Philoaophy ;  and  that  such  a 
History--^  History  modelled  in  Order  to  such 
End^  is  wanted. 

But  Natural  History,  threefold  in  its  subject, 
(as  we  have  stated,)  is  twofold  in  its  use.  For 
it  is  employed  either  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
knowledge  of  those  facts  which  are  recorded  by 


phy.  But,  if  the  noblest  end  of  natural  history 
is  this,  that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  stufi*  and  Hyle  of 
a  just  and  legitimate  induction,  and  draws  enough 
from  the  sense  to  instruct  the  intellect.  For  that 
other  sort  of  history,  which  either  delights  by  the 
charm  of  the  narration,  or  pleases  by  its  sub- 
serviency to  immediate  experiments,  and  which 
is  in  request  either  in  respect  of  such  pleasure 
or  such  profit,  is  of  a  cast  inferior,  and  in  its  nature 
meaner,  in  comparison  with  that  of  which  it  is 
the  nature  and  the  quality  to  serve  as  an  appro- 
priate preparation  to  found  philosophy.  For  that 
is  the  true  natural  history  which  is  established  as 
an  immovable  and  eternal  foundation  for  true  and 
practical  philosophy;  which  afibrds  the  first 
genial  kindling  to  the  pure  light  of  nature,  wherein 
all  phantasms  vanish ;  and  of  which  the  genius, 
neglected  and  unappeased  by  fit  offerings,  has,  in 
an  evil  hour,  sent  among  us  those  legions  of 
spectres  and  worlds  of  shadows,  which  we  see 
hovering  over  all  the  expanse  of  the  philosophies, 
along  with  great  and  lamentable  deaith  of  useful 
works.  .Now,  we  assert  and  explicitly  testify, 
that  a  natural  history,  such  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
order  to  this  end,  is  not  possessed,  but  ought  to 
be  placed  among  histories  wanting.    And  let  not 


gations  and  its  accumulations,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  found  adapted  and  qualified  to  attain  the, 
end  of  which  we  speak,  namely,  to  found  philoso- 
phy. This  will  appear  best  in  its  particular 
branches,  and  by  a  comparison  of  that  history, 
whose  descriptions  we  shall  presently  submit  to 
the  eyes  of  man,  with  that  which  now  obtains. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Treatise  begins  by  tUUing  what  the  History 
wanted  ought  to  be ;  namely^  a  Natural  History^ 
as  a  Foundation  for  Philosophy,  To  uffold  this 
more  clearly^  there  is  first  exhibited  a  Scheme  of 
the  History  of  Generations.  Cf  this  the  Parts 
are  set  down  as  five.-  Thefirst^  the  History  of  ihc 
Heavenly  Bodies  i  the  second^  of  Meteors  i  the 
ihirdy  of  Earth  and  Sea ;  thefourth^  of  the  greater 
Colleges  rfTfiingSj  that  isy  of  Elements  or  Masses  f 
the  fifth,  of  the  smaller  Colleges  or  Species.  The 
History  cf  primitive  Virtues  is  reserved,  till  the 
exposition  rf  the  first  Division,  namely,  of  Genera^ 
tions,  Preter-generations,  andMrts,  is  completed. 

As  we  think  it  concerns  our  honour  not  to  leave 
to  others  the  execution  of  the  history  which  we 
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desire,  but  to  impose  it  as  a  task  upon  ourseWeSt 
since  in  proportion  as  the  subject  may  seem  open 
to  the  labour  of  all,  in  the  same  proportion,  there 
is  greater  risk  of  their  deriating  from  the  design, 
and  we  hsTe  therefore  distingruished  it  as  forming 
the  third  part  of  our  history ;  yet  faithfully  ob- 
serve our  purpose  of  explaining  and  exhibiting 
what  hath  been  neglected,  and  place  some  part  of 
science  in  security,  should  we  be  cut  off  by  any 
of  the  accidents  of  humanity ;  we  have  thought 
it  good  to  add  now  and  in  this  place,  our  senti- 
ments and  counsels  respecting  this  subject.  We 
set  down  of  the  history  of  generations,  or  nature 
mt  large,  five  divisions.  These  are  the  history 
of  the  ether,  the  history  of  the  meteors  and  of  the 
regions  of  the  air,  as  they  are  called ;  for  the  lower 
track  circumambient  to  the  earth's  surface,  and  to 
the  bodies  which  are  placed  in  it,  we  refer  to  the 
history  of  meteors.  Thirdly,  there  follows  the 
history  of  the  earth  and  sea,  which  conjointly 
compose  one  globe.  And  so  far  nature  is  divided 
according  to  place,  and  the  things  occupying 
tiiose  places.  The  other  two  parts  discriminate 
sabstances,  or  rather  masses  of  substances.  For 
liomogeQeotts  substances  are  usually  collected  in 
larger  or  smaller  masses,  which  we  have  been 
wont  to  name  larger  and  smaller  colleges  of 
things,  and  they  have  the  same  relation  as  in 
human  polity  a  tribe  and  family.  Therefore,  we 
place  the  fourth  in  order,  the  history  of  the  ele- 
ments or  larger  colleges ;  fifthly  and  lastly,  the 
history  of  species  or  smaller  colleges.  We  mean 
elements  to  be  taken  in  this  sense,  not  that  they 
shoald  be  understood  as  the  principles  of  things, 
but  as  larger  masses  of  oonnatoial  substances. 
That  larger  size  happens  by  reason  of  the  manage- 
able, simple,  obvious,  and  perfected  texture  of  the 
matter;  whereas,  species  are  furnished  by  nature 
sparingly,  because  of  the  dissimilarity,  and,  in 
most  instances,  the  organic  structure  of  the  tex- 
ture. Now  of  the  history  of  those  properties 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  cardinal  and  catholic 
virtues  of  nature,  density,  rarity,  levity,  gravity, 
heat,  cold,  consistency,  fluidity,  similarity,  dis- 
similarity, specific,  organic,  and  the  like,  along 
with  the  motions  contributing  to  them,  as  of  anti- 
type, connexion,  coition,  expansion,  and  the  rest 
of  such  properties  and  motions,  (the  history  of 
which  we  would  have  collected  and  complete 
before  we  come  to  the  point,  where  the  intellect 
is  to  work  upon  them,)  and  of  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring that  history;  we  shall  discourse  after 
finishing  the  explanation  of  the  three  divisions, 
generation,  prster-generation,  and  arte.  For  we 
have  not  comprehended  that  among  the  three  divi- 
sions, since  it  is  not  properly  a  history,  but  some- 
thing between  history  and  philosophy,  a  sort  of 
middle  term.  At  present  we  shall  speak  and  give 
oor  counsels  respecting  the  history  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  then  of  the  others. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Bemtmes  the  cmrnderaUon  tf  the  Hitiorff  tf  ik 
HeoBenhf  Bodies^  thaunng  what  it  ought  iobem 
Mnd^  and  that  the  legitimate  ordering  ef  ike 
HiMtary  ought  to  htm  upon  three  kinds  cf  Pr9- 
eepte^  namehf^  eoneeming  the  End  of  omeh  Hi^ 
tiry^  the  Matter ,  and  Mode  of  conducting  it, 

Wb  would  have  the  history  of  the  oelestiil 
bodies  simple,  not  vitiated  by  arbitrary  dogmas, 
but,  as  it  were,  su^ended  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
forcible  grappling  and  presumption  of  theories, 
only  embracing  phenomena  raw  and  detached, 
which  had  grown  up,  so  to  speak,  blended  with 
such  dogmas ;  finally,  such  a  history  as  may  set 
forth  narratives  of  facte  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  nothing  had  been  fixed  by  the  aits  of 
astronomy  and  astrology,  but  only  as  if  expoi- 
mente  and  observations  had  been  diligently  col- 
lected and  perspicuously  described.  In  whi^ 
kind  of  history  we  find  nothing  hitherto  done  to 
accord  with  our  wish.  Caius  Pliny  attempted 
only  something  of  the  kind  in  a  cursory  and 
inexact  style;  but  a  valuable  history  might  be 
extracted  and  dug  f^om  the  mine  of  Ptolemy  and 
Copernicus,  and  the  more  informed  teachers  of 
astronomy,  by  exhausting  all  the  experiments, 
and  adding  the  observations  of  the  modems. 
And  if  it  should  appear  to  any  one  sorpiising, 
that  we  should  throw  back  again  what  had  been 
secured,  enlarged,  and  rectified,  to  its  primitivd 
barbarism,  and  the  simplicity  of  ite  crude  cdisep- 
vations,  we  answer  thus ;  with  none  of  the  oetea- 
tetion  of  the  earlier  inventors,  we  attempt  a  fiv 
•  nobler  work,  for  we  think  not  of  calculations  and 
predictions,  but  of  philosophy — such,  we  me8n» 
as  shall  instruct  the  human  mind,  net  only  witk 
respect  to  the  itotion  of  the  higher  bodies  and  its 
periods,  but  concerning  their  substance,  their 
various  qualities,  their  power  and  influence,  ac- 
cording to  methods  natural  and  admitting  of  no 
uncertainty,  free  from  the  superstition  and  child- 
ishness of  tradition ;  and,  again,  as  respecte  their 
motion  itself,  to  discover  and  unfold  not  what  is 
reconcilable  to  known  phenomena,  but  what  is 
found  on  penetrating  deep  into  natore,  and  is  true 
in  act  and  in  reality.  And  any  (me  may  easily 
observe  both  that  those  who  have  supposed  that 
the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  and  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  have  held  it  to  be  the  centre  of 
motion,  the  ancient  formation,  depend  on  a  neariy 
balanced  and  doubtful  advocacy  of  phenomena. 
Moreover,  the  advocate  in  our  day  of  the  new 
formation,  who  makes  the  sun  the  centre  of  the 
second  motion,  as  the  earth  of  the  first,  while  the 
planete,  in  their  respective  orbits,  seem  to  join  in 
a  dance  round  the  sun,  which  some  of  the  ancients 
suspected  in  the  case  of  Mercury  and  Venus,— 
had  he  pursued  his  thoughte  to  their  result,  seenu 
to  have  had  it  in  his  power  certainly  to  bring  the 
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'  <pie8tioii  to  a  fair  settlement    Nor,  indeed,  have 
we  any  doubt  that  other  hypotheses  of  such  for- 
mations, may  be  invented  by  ingenious  and  acute 
thinkers.    Nor  are  those  who  promulgate  such 
theories  much  delighted,  because  what  they  pro- 
pose is  true,  but  only  because  it  is  a  convenient 
liypothests  for  forming  calculations  and  astrono- 
mical tables.    But  our  method  has  a  widely  dif- 
ferent object.    Por  we  seek  not  accommodations, 
which  may  be  various,  but  truth,  which  is  one. 
To  attain  this,  a  genuine  history  of  phenomena 
would  open  a  way ;  one  tainted  with  theory  would 
obstruct  it.    Nor  shall  we  here  omit,  that  we,  as 
the  resitlt  of  such  a  history  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
made  and  accumulated  according  to  our  rules, 
indulge  not  only  the  hope  of  a  discovery  of  the 
truth  with  reference  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  but 
still  more  of  such  discovery  in  the  observation  of 
the  affections  and  appetencies  of  matter  in  either 
world.    Por  that  supposed  discrepancy  between 
the  celestial  and  sublunary  bodies  api>ear  to  us  a 
figment  at  once  drivelling  and  presumptuous, 
since  it  is  most  indubitable  that  a  variety  of 
effects,  such  as  expansion,  contraction,  impres- 
-Sfon,  retrocession,  assimilation,  union,  and  the 
like,  have  their  seat  not  merely  among  us,  but  in 
the  highest  part  of  heaven,  and  in  the  entrails  of 
the  earth.    Other  and  more  faithful  interpreters 
than  these  there  are  none  whom  we  can  call  in 
and  consult,  to  assist  human  intellect  in  penetrat* 
ing  the  depths  of  the  earth,  which  are  invisible, 
and  the  height  of  heaven,  which  is  generally  seen 
under  optical  illusion.    Wherefore  the  ancients 
excellently  devised  of  Proteus  that  he  was  of 
niany  shapes,  and  also  noted  as  the  prince  of  all. 
-diviners,  knowing  the  past,  the  future,  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  present.    Por  he  who  knows  the 
eatholic  appetencies  of  matter,  ail|  knows  by  them 
what  is  possible,  cannot  be  ignorant  what  is,  and 
what  will  be,  found  true  of  things  taken  within 
them.    Wherefore  we  repose  great  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  the  methods  of  physics  for  advancing 
the  science  of  astronomy,  meaning  by  physical 
inquiries,  not  those  which  are  commonly  thought 
So,  but  only  the  doctrine  regarding  those  tenden- 
cies of  matter  which  no  diversity  of  regions  or 
position  can  detach  or  dissever  from  it.     Nor 
would  we,  therefore,  (to  return  to  our  theme,) 
wish  any  labour  to  be  spared,  which  could  be 
employed  in  statements  and  observations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.    Por,  in  proportion  as  there  is  a 
richer  fund  of  appearances  of  this  sort,  in  the 
same  proportion  will  the  whole  subject  be  more 
easily  mastered,  and  have  more  solidity.     Of 
which,  before  we  say  any  thing  further,  we  have 
reason  assuredly  to  congratulate  the  world,  both 
en  the  labour  of  mechanicians,  and  the  diligence 
end  accuracy  of  certain  learned  men,  that  they 
bat^e  of  late  attempted  so  to  speak,  to  establish  by 
■MSns  of  optical  instruments,  as  by  means  of 
-Indiiig  vessels  and  passage-boats,  to  open  np  sn 


intercourse  with  the  heavenly  bodies.    And  this 
undertaking  we  regard  as  both  in  its  end  and 
endeavour  something  noble  and  worthy  of  man- 
kind.   And  such  men  are  so  much  the  more 
deserving  of  praise,  both  in  their  attempt  and  their 
basis  of  belief,  because  they^have  honestly  and 
distinctly  planted  before  them  the  facts  for  exa^ 
mination  as  they  severally  present  themselves.    It 
remains  only  that  they  have  perseverance  united 
with  great  severity  of  judgment,  that  they  change 
their  instruments,  that  they  increase  the  amount 
of  evidence,  that  they  subject  to  experiments  each 
phenomenon,  and  frequently,  and  in  a  variety  of 
ways ;  finally,  that  they  both  place  before  them- 
selves and  lay  open  to  others,  whatever  may  be 
objected  in  favour  of  the  contrary  conclusion,  and 
that  they  do  not  disdain  to  notice  even  the  most 
minute  incongruity,  lest  that  should  happen  to 
them  which  happened  to  Democritus  and  his  old 
woman  about  the  figs  of  exquisite  fiavour,  namely, 
to  find  the  old  wife  wiser  than  the  philosopher; 
and  lest  some  silly  and  ridiculous  mistake  should 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  high  and  soaring  theory. 
Having  premised  these  remarks  on  the  general 
subject,  let  us  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  states 
ment  of  our  astronomical  history,  in  order  that  we 
may  show  both  what,  and  what  kind  of  facts, 
ought  to  be  inquired  into  in  regard  to  the  heavenly 
bodies.    Pirst,  then,  we  shall  propose  the  ques- 
tions of  natural  philosophy,  or,  at  least,  some  of 
them,  and  those  of  greatest  moment  to  the  use  of 
man.    Next  after  these  we  shall  mention  those 
uses  to  mankind  which  may  probably  be  derived 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies: 
both  of  these  as  showing  the  design  of  the  his- 
tory :  that  those  whose  task  it  shall  be  to  compile 
a  history  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may  know  what 
they  do,  and  may  have  these  questions,  along 
with  the  works  and  practical  effects  to  arise  from 
them,  in  their  minds*  eye  and  contemplation. 
Whence  they  may  build  up  and  prepare  a  history 
such  as  shall  be  adapted  for  the  decision  of  ques* 
tions  of  this  sort,  and  for  furnishing  such  fruits 
and  advantages  to  mankind.    We  mean  questions 
of  that  kind  which  are  applicable  to  the  doings  of 
nature,  not  their  causes.     Por  that  is  the  proper 
province  of  history.    We  shall  then  perspicuously 
state  in  what  the  history  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
consists ;  what  are  its  parts ;  what  things  are  to 
be  learned  or  examined ;  what  experiments  are  to 
be  set  on  foot  and  performed;  what  observations 
are  to  be  used  and  weighed ;  thus  proposing,  so 
to  speak,  certain  inductive  topics  or  articles  of 
examination    respecting   the    heavenly    bodies. 
Lastly,  we  shall  state  something  not  only  con- 
cerning what  ought  properly  to  be  inquired  into, 
but  concerning  this, — how,  when  the  inquiries 
are  completed,  they  ought  to  be  meditated,  and 
exhibited,  and  reduced  to  Toting;  lest  the  dili*^ 
genca  employed  in  the  first  part  of  the  inqnii^ 
shoold  be  lost  in  what  succeeds;  or,  which  i^ 
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worse,  lest  the  advances  sabsequently  made 
should  proceed  upon  feeble  and  fsdlacious  foun- 
dations. Finally,  we  shall  state  both  with  what 
object,  and  what,  and  how,  inquiry  ought  to  be 
made  respecting  the  hesTenJy  bodies. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

7%iU  Philosophical  Que$tion$  about  the  Heavenly 
Bodies^  even  though  they  go  beyond  the  common 
Jdeas^  and  be  somewhat  difficulty  ought  to  be  can- 
va$$ed.  And  there  are  proposed  fioe  Qfsestions 
about  the  System  itse^t  whdher  it  be  a  System? 
and,  supposing  it  tobeso^  what  is  its  Centre^  what 
is  its  Depthy  what  is  its  Conneetiony  and  what  its 
Distribution  of  Farts  ? 

And  now,  doubtless,  we  shall  be  considered  by 
some  as  disinterring  the  ashes  of  old  questions, 
long,  as  it  were,  consigned  to  the  dust  of  the 
grave;  nay,  as  evoking  their  very  ghosts,  and 
urging  them  with  fresh  interrogatories  of  our  own. 
But  since  the  philosophy,  hitherto  in  vogue,  re- 
specting the  heavenly  bodies,  has  no  solidity; 
and  since  this  has  been  always  laid  down  by  us 
as  a  sacred  and  invariable  rule,  that  all  must  abide 
the  new  award  of  a  legitimate  induction;  and 
since,  if  perchance  some  questions  are  left  behind 
us  untouched,  so  much  the  less  industry  and  pains 
will  be  exerted  in  collecting  the  facts  upon  them, 
in  consequence  of  its  appearing  superfluous  to 
inquire  into  points  on  which  no  question  has  ever 
been  moved :  we  hold  it  necessary  to  take  in  hand 
all  questions  which  the  universe  may  anywhere 
offer  to  our  consideration.  Besides,  in  proportion 
as  we  are  less  assured  of  our  ability  to  determine 
questions  by  the  method  we  pursue,  so  much  the 
more  confidently  do  we  entertain  them.  For  we 
see  how  all  must  end. 

The  first  question,  then,  is,  whether  there  be  a 
system,  that  is,  whether  the  world,  or  universal 
frame  of  things,  be  a  spherical  whole,  possessing 
a  centre  ?  or,  rather,  whether  the  single  globes  of 
the  earth  and  stars  are  placed  in  dispersion,  and 
each  attached,  as  it  were,  by  its  own  root,  without 
a  common  middle  point  or  centre  1  The  school 
of  Deraocritus  and  Epicurus,  it  is  true,  made  a 
boast  that  their  authors  bad  ''  broken  down  the 
walls  of  the  world."  Yet  that,  certainly,  is  not  a 
consequence  of  the  tenets  maintained  by  them. 
For  Democritus  having  laid  down  his  notion  of 
matter,  or  seminal  atoms,  infinite  in  number,  limited 
in  their  properties  and  powers, — atoms  in  agitation, 
and  from  eternity  unfixed  in  any  possible  struc- 
ture or  position,  was  not  led,  in  virtue  of  that 
opinion,  to  maintain  the  existence  of  a  number  of  | 
worlds,  distinguished  by  variety  of  form,  subject 
to  birth  and  dissolution,  some  better  constracted, 
some  more  loosely  coherent,  also  of  embryo' 
worlds,  and  agglomerations  formed  between  world 
and  world.    But,  were  all  thb  assumed,  it  hinders 


not  that  the  portion  of  matter  which  has  been 
assigned  to  the  structure  of  this  our  world,  lying, 
as  it  does,  under  our  own  observation,  shodd 
possess  a  spherical  figure.  For,  necessarily,  each 
of  those  worlds  must  have  taken  some  configura- 
tion. For  allowing  that  in  infinity  there  can  be 
no  central  point,  yet  in  the  parts  of  that  infinity 
there  may  exist  a  spherical  figure,  no  less  in  a 
worid,  than  in  a  mortar.  Democritus,  howevsr, 
excelled  only  as  an  analyzer  of  the  world :  in 
dealing  with  its  aggregates  and  totality,  he  was 
inferior  even  to  ordinary  philosophers.  The  opi- 
nion of  which  we  are  now  te  sp^,  which  reaUy 
destroyed  and  exploded  the  notion  of  a  system, 
was  that  of  Heraclides  of  Pomtus,  Ecpbantus  and 
Nicetas  of  Sjrracuse,  and  particularly  of  Philolans, 
also  in  our  age  of  GUbertus,  and  all  (except 
Galileo)  who  have  held  that  the  earth  is  a  planet, 
moves,  and  is,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  stars.  And 
this  idea  has  solidity  thus  far,  that  the  planeta 
and  single  stars,  and  the  countless  number  which 
from  their  distance  baffle  our  vision,  and  othen 
also  unseen  by  us,  from  their  being  not  of  a  lu- 
minous but  opaque  nature,  each  in  its  respective 
orbit  and  primary  tour  through  that  illimitabld 
expanse  which  we  behold,  whether  of  vacant 
space  or  of  some  subtler  and  almost  indiscernible 
substance,  are  dispersed  and  lie  about  like  islandt 
in  a  vast  ocean,  and  revolve  not  upon  a  commom 
centre,  but  each  upon  that  of  its  respective  orbit, 
some  absolutely,  others  with  some  progressive 
motion  of  their  own  centre.  There  is  one  very 
great  difficulty  in  their  opinion,  namely,  that  they 
altogether  banish  rest^  or  an  immovable  point  of 
nature.  Now,  it  seems  that,  as  there  are  in  na- 
ture revolving  bodies  which  are  borne  along  in 
interminable  and  ceaseless  motion,  so,  on  the 
contrary,  there  ought  to  be  some  body  which  is 
quiescent ;  between  which  we  place  the  interme- 
diate nature  of  those  which  are  carried  in  a 
straightplined  path,  since  motion  in  a  straight 
line  is  suitable  to  fragments  of  spheres,  and  things 
exiled,  so  to  speak,  from  their  natural  sfats, 
which  move  towards  orbs  homogeneous  with 
themselves,  in  order  that,  united  with  these,  they 
may  either  be  rotatory  or  quiescent.  But  of  this 
question,  whether  there  be  a  system,  a  conclusion 
will  be  obtained  by  means  of  those  which  relate 
to  and  determine  the  motion  of  the  earth,  whether 
the  earth  revolve  or  be  at  rest,  and  to  the  matter 
of  the  stars,  whether  it  be  solid  or  igneous  !  For, 
if  the  earth  stands  still,  and  the  heavens  perform 
a  diurnal  revolution,  undoubtedly  it  is  a  system ; 
but  if  the  earth  be  rotatory,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not 
absolutely  proved  that  it  is  not  a  system,  because 
we  may  still  fix  another  centre  of  the  system, 
such  as  the  sun,  or  something  else.  Again,  if 
the  orb  of  the  earth  alone  is  crass  and  solid,  it 
seems  as  if  the  matter  of  the  universe  was  agglo- 
merated and  condensed  into  that  centre :  but  if 
the  moon  and  other  planets  are  found  to  be  als» 
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eomposed  of  crass  aad  solid  matter,  it  seems  tiist 
dense  bodies  do  not  onite  in  any  centre,  bot  lie 
dispeisedlj,  and,  so  to  speak,  at  random.  Finally, 
if  in  the  interstellar  spaces  we  place  a  vacuum 
eoaeerfxOum^  then  the  seyeral  orbs  should  seem  to 
have  round  them,  first,  the  enTelope  of  certain 
subtle  effluvia,  and  then  the  vacuum.  But  if  these 
spaces  are  a  pknum^  there  should  seem  to  be  a 
union  of  the  denser  in  the  centre,  and  an  ei^iul- 
sion  of  the  rarer  substances,  to  the  circumference. 
Now,  it  contributes  materially  to  science  to  know 
the  connexions  of  questions  with  one  another, 
because  under  some  of  them  there  is  found  history 
or  inductive  matter  to  furnish  their  solution, 
under  others  none. 

But,  granting  a  system,  next  comes  our  second 
question.  What  is  the  centre  of  the  system  t  For, 
if  to  any  of  the  orbs  ought  to  be  assigned  the  central 
place,  there  appear  first  to  be  two  orbs  which  pre- 
sent the  character  of  a  middle  point  or  centre— 
the  earth  and  the  sun.  In  favour  of  the  earth 
there  are  our  senses,  an  immemorial  opinion,  and 
most  of  all  this  circumstance,  that  as  dense  bo- 
dies contract  into  a  narrow,  and  rare  are  diffused 
over  a  wide  space,  and  the  area  of  every  circle 
contracts  towards  its  centre,  it  seems  to  follow  of 
necessity  that  the  contracted  part  should  be  placed 
at  the  centre  of  the  world,  as  the  appropriate,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  only  place  for  dense  bodies.  For 
the  sun  again  this  reason  makes,  that  to  a  body 
whose  functions  in  the  system  are  greatest  and 
most  potent,  that  place  ought  to  be  assigned  from 
which  it  can  best  act  upon,  and  diffuse  its  infiu- 
ence  over  the  entire  system.  To  this  we  may 
add  that  tiie  sun  evidently  has  as  his  satellites 
Venus  and  Mercury,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Tycho, 
also  the  rest  of  the  planets;  so  that  the  sun  plainly 
appears  to  possess  the  nature,  and  to  perform,  in 
some  instances,  the  office  of  a  centre.  Therefore 
we  are  brought  so  much  nearer  the  determination 
that  it  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  which  was  the 
assertion  of  Copernicus.  But  in  the  system  of 
Copernicus  there  are  many  and«great  difficulties : 
first,  there  is  something  revolting  to  belief,  in  en- 
cumbering the  earth  with  three  motions,  in  de- 
taching the  sun  from  the  group  of  planets  with 
which  it  has  so  many  common  properties,  in  intro- 
ducing so  much  immobility  into  the  system  of 
nature,  (particularly  by  making  the  stars  and  sun 
immovable,  the  bodies  most  luminous  and  spar- 
kling of  any,)  in  wishing  to  fasten,  as  it  were,  the 
moon  to  the  epicycle  of  the  earth,  and  in  some 
other  assumptions  which  he  makes;  savouring  of 
the  character  of  a  man  who  thinks  nothing  of  in- 
venting any  figment  at  the  expense  of  nature, 
provided  the  bowls  of  haphazard  roll  well.  But 
if  we  are  to  ascribe  motion  to  the  earth,  it  seems 
more  consistent  to  banish  the  idea  of  a  system, 
and  of  various  globes  conceived  to  be  distributed 
over  space,  according  to  the  idea  of  those  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned,  than  to  establish  such 
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a  system  with  the  sun  for  its  centre.  And  th« 
consent  of  later  ages  and  of  antiquity  has  rather 
anticipated  and  sanctioned  that  idea  than  not.  For 
the  supposition  of  the  earth's  motion  is  not  new, 
but,  as  we  have  already  said,  echoed  fiasm  the 
ancients ;  but  that  of  the  sun  being  the  centre  of 
the  world,  and  immovably  fixed,  is  entirely  new, 
(if  we  except  the  supposed  mention  of  it  in  an  ill 
translated  verse,)  and  was  first  promulgated  by 
Copernicus. 

A  third  question  follows  with  respect  to  the 
depth  of  the  system,  not  that  any  exact  measure 
of  it  can  be  taken,  but  that  it  may  be  set  down  for 
certain :  whether  the  starry  heaven  is,  so  to  speak, 
one  region,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  orb, 
or  whether  the  stars  which  are  denominated  fixed, 
are  higher  than  the  others,  in  a  sort  of  abysmal 
profound  ?  For  it  cannot  be  that  they  are  of  equal 
height,  if  we  understand  this  strictly ;  for  the  star» 
are  undoubtedly  not  arranged  as  in  a  plane,  having 
a  certain  measurable  size  on  a  superficies,  like 
spots  or  embedded  gems,  but  are  entire  globes,, 
large,  and  lying  deep  in  the  profound.  Where* 
fore,  when  they  are  found  of  such  disproportionate 
magnitude,  it  is  by  all  means  requisite  that  some 
of  them  should  come  out  more  than  others,  either 
upwards  or  downwards ;  nor  can  it  be  that,  either 
in  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  them,  they  are  joined 
in  one  continuous  layer.  Were  this  true  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  stars,  it  would  be  rash  to  assert 
it  of  them  in  the  aggregate,  that  the  stars  are  not 
higher  placed  the  one  than  the  other;  but  even 
though  this  were  true,  still  we  can  affirm  a  defined 
and  very  perceptible  depth  or  thickness  of  that 
region  which  is  called  the  sphere  or  starry  heaven, 
containing  such  projecting  points  and  varieties  of 
altitude ;  for  we  see,  from  the  apogees  and  perigees 
of  the  planets,  that  there  belongs  to  their  several 
heavens  a  certain  distinguishable  depth  through 
which  they  mount  and  descend.  But  that  ques- 
tion only  regards  this  point,  whether  there  are 
stars  one  above  another,  as  planet  above  planet, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  different  orbits  1  And  that 
again  is  in  like  manner  col  lateral  to  the  other  ques- 
tion, regarding  the  motion  or  condition  of  the 
earth.  For  if  the  stars  revolve  with  a  diurnal 
motion  about  the  earth,  since  they  are  all  carried 
with  the  like  celerity,  and,  as  it  were,  with  the  one 
impulse ;  and  since  it  is  plainly  apparent  that 
each  of  the  planets,  as  it  varies  in  height  or  low- 
ness  of  position,  so  it  also  varies  in  rapidity  or 
slowness  of  motion;  it  is  probable  that  stars, 
equal  in  the  swiftness  of  their  revolution,  are 
placed  in  one  region  of  ether,  of  which,  although 
the  thickness  or  depth  may  be  supposed  consider- 
able, still  it  is  not  so  great  as  to  create  a  differ- 
ence in  their  incitation  or  celerity,  but  only  such, 
that  through  the  whole  of  each  region  respectively, 
all  the  bodies  revolve  simultaneously,  as  if  fastened 
with  the  chain  of  one  common  essence,  or,  at  leasts 
with  such  discrepancy  as,  by  reason  of  ^e  dis 
3C 
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tSBC6f  is  not  brooglit  within  oor  Tision.  Now,  if 
the  eirth  mores,  the  stars  may  either  stand  still, 
(as  Gopemiens  thought,)  or,  which  is  ht  more 
probable,  and  was  suggested  by  Oilbertos,  they 
may  rtfrolre  each  in  its  place  rovnd  its  own  cen- 
tre, without  any  motion  of  thai  centre,  (as  the 
earth  does,  if  you  divide  its  diurnal  motion  from 
those  two  suppoeed  motions  which  Copernicus 
has  superadded  to  it)  For  whicheTer  of  these  is 
the  fact,  it  hinders  not  that  there  may  be  stars 
ranged  one  abore  another,  till  they  escape  our 
lision. 

The  fourth  question  relates  to  the  cohesion  of 
the  system,  or  to  the  substance  connecting  it  As 
to  tlie  nature  and  essential  properties  of  that  body, 
or  thing  which  is  thought  to  be  pure  ether,  and  is 
interfused  between  the  stars,  we  shall  presently 
inquire.  We  shall  now  speak  only  of  the  principle 
of  cohesion  in  the  system.  There  are  three  modes 
of  viewing  this.  For  we  must  either  grant  a  ra- 
cuum,  or  a  substance  whose  parts  are  in  contact, 
or,  lastly,  in  continuity.  Our  first  inquiry  is,  whe- 
ther there  is  an  extent  of  absolute  vacuity  or  a 
vacuum  eoaeervtUum  in  the  interstellar  space,  which 
Gilbertus  ably  maintained,  and  which  several  of 
the  ancients  appear  to  countenance,  who  supposed 
that  the  various  orbs  were  scattered  about  without 
any  regular  system,  especially  those  who  declared 
the  bodies  oif  the  stars  to  be  compact  masses. 
Such  an  opinion  amounts  to  this,  that  all  the 
globes,  as  well  the  stara  as  the  earth,  consist  of 
solid  and  dense  matter.  That  they  are  enveloped, 
next  their  surface,  with  a  certain  description  of 
bodies,  which  are  so  far  homogeneous  to  their  re- 
spective globes,  but  nevertheless  more  thin,  feeble, 
and  attenuated,  and  which  are  nothing  but  effluvia 
or  emanations  from  the  globes  themselves,  such 
as  are  vapoure  and  exhalations,  and  air  itself,  if 
compared  with  earth.  That  these  effluvia  reach 
to  a  distance  not  considerable  round  each  several 
globe,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  interval  between 
the  globes,  which  is  incomparably  the  largest  part, 
is  a  void.  Which  opinion  we  may  be  prepared  to 
adopt  by  the  fact,  that  the  bodies  of  the  stare  are 
visible  from  such  a  prodigious  distance.  For,  were 
the  whole  of  that  space  full,  especially  of  bodies 
extremely  unequal  in  their  degrees  of  density  and 
rarity,  so  great  would  be  the  refraction  of  their 
rays,  that  they  could  not  be  propagated  to  our 
vision,  which,  if  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
this  space  were  unoccupied,  it  is  consistent  to 
believe  they  might  be.  And,  indeed,  this  ques- 
tion seems  to  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
question  which  we  shall  immediately  bring  for- 
ward respecting  the  substance  of  the  stara, 
whether  it  be  dense,  or  subtle,  or  expanded? 
For,  if  their  substance  be  solid,  it  should  cer- 
tainly seem  as  if  nature  were  only  occupied  and 
in  action  about  these  globes,  and  their  boundaries, 
and  had  neglected,  and,  as  it  were,  lef^  fallow  the 
interposed  spaces.    Wherefore,  it  is  not  improba- 


ble that  ths  globes  are,  towards  thdr  oentset, 
mors  compact,  towards  thdr  surface  more  lax,  in 
their  drcnmambient  sabstanoes  and  effluvia  grow 
less  sobstantial  stall,  and  finally  tenmnate  in  n 
vaeoum.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  essence  ci 
the  stare  is  subtle  and  igneous,  it  will  be  manifesi 
that  the  nature  of  rare  is  not  merely  privative, 
but  of  itself  a  powerful  and  primary  element,  net 
less  than  the  nature  of  solid,  and  that  it  exists  in 
force  or  prevails  in  the  stars,  in  ether,  and  in  the 
atmosphere,  so  that  there  is  need  of  the  bypo- 
tliesis  of  a  tfoansm  eoaeervatum.    That  question, 
too,  about  a  vacuum  in  the  interstellar  fields,  will 
depend  upon  another  connected  with  the  great 
principles  of  nature :  whether  we  must  admit  m 
vacuum  at  all  t    And  this  not  without  modifying 
it  by  a  distinction :  for  it  is  one  thing  to  deny  a 
vacuum  absolutely,  and  another  to  deny  a  eocvtnn 
eoacervaium.    For,  much  more  solid  reasons  may 
be  alleged  for  a  vacuum  inUnuiMtum  being  inters 
posed  to  keep  bodies  in  a  obtain  degree  of  laxity, 
than  for  maintaining  a  vacuum  coaeervaiumf  (or 
large  vabant  spaces.)    And,  not  only  was  that 
ingenious  man,  and  great  mechanician,  Hero, 
sensible  of  this,  but  dso  Democritns  and  Leo- 
cippus,  the  inventora  of  the  theory  of  a  vacnnin, 
which  Aristotle  attempts  to  attack  and  overthrow 
by  certain  logical  subtleties.    These  two  most 
acute  and  famous  philosophers  admit  a  escmMi 
intermistum  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  m 
vacuum  coaccrvatum.    For,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Democrittts,  every  vacuum  is  so  linutad 
and  circumscribed  as  not  to  admit  of  the  separa* 
tion  or  disruption  of  bodies  beyond  oertain  limits, 
no  more  than  it  does  of  thdr  contraction  and  con- 
solidation.   Though,  in  what  has  been  preserved 
of  the  writings  of  Demoeritas,  this  is  nowheie 
propounded  explicitly,  yet  he  seems  to  say  this, 
that  bodies,  as  well  as  spaces,  are  infinite,  thai, 
otherwise,  (that  is,  if  there  were  in  fact  infinite 
space  and  finite   bodies,)  bodies  would   never 
cohere:   therefore,  on   account  of  coinfinity  of 
matter  and  spa^  a  vacuum  is  necessarily  com- 
pressed into  certain  limits ;  which  seems  to  have 
been  his  opinion,  truly  and  accurately  understood ; 
in  other  words,  that  certain  limits  must  be  set  to 
the  development  or  expansion  of  bodies  through 
the  permeating  vacuum ;  not  granting  a  vacuum 
apart,  or  space  unreplenished  with  body.    But, 
if  there  cannot  be  admitted  in  the  system,  a 
vacuum  of  the  nature  of  a  solution  of  continuity, 
yet,  seeing  there  is  found  in  the  parts  or  portions 
of  the  system  so  extreme  a  divereity  of  bodies 
that  they  seem  to  be  of  different  races  and  coun- 
tries, there  arises  a  second  question  which  relates 
to  the  coimection  of  the  system ;  it  is  this,  whether 
pure  ether  be  one  entire  or  unbroken  stream,  or 
whether  it  consists  of  a  variety  of  contiguous 
parts  1     Now,  it  is  no  part  of  our  character  to 
subtiliae  about  words :  but,  by  a  contiguous  body, 
we  understand  one  which  lies  upon,  vrithout  beii^ 
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amalgamated  with,  another  body.  Nor,  again, 
4o  we  mean  some  impenetrable  or  hard  superetra- 
tnm,  SQch  as  the  astronomers  in  general  mean, 
bnt  one  such  as  fluids  exhibit,  in  the  instance  of 
water  floating  on  the  top  of  quicksilTor;  oU,  of 
the  water ;  air,,  of  the  oil.  For,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  in  the  immense  expanse  of  ether  there  are 
immense  differences  in  rarity  and  density,  and  in 
many  other  properties:  but  granting  either,  that 
k,  a  plenum  or  Tacuum,  this  may  equally  be 
tfao  fact.  For,  it  is  sufficiently  certain,  that  not 
enren  in  the  sea  itself,  the  water  at  the  top  and  at 
the  bottom  is  of  the  same  consistency  and  taste ; 
and,  in  the  air,  there  is  extreme  difference  between 
the  air  contiguous  to  the  earth,  and  the  upper  air, 
and  yet  it  is  one  entire  and  unbroken  liquid  body. 
The  question  is  therefore  brought  to  this  point : 
whether  the  differences  in  the  tract  of  pure  air,  as 
it  were,  insinuate  themselyes  in  a  continuous 
stream  of  imperceptible  gradations,  or  are  db- 
tiibuted  and  arranged  into  defined  and  conspicuous 
limits,  where  bodies  are  joined  in  their  locality, 
which  could  not  be  amalgamated,  OTon  as  among 
Q8  air  lies  on  water.  For,  to  one  who  considers  the 
natter  simply,  the  whole  of  that  clear  and  limpid 
substance  in  which  the  globes  of  the  earth  and 
•on  are  suspended  and  float,  and  which,  being 
interposed  between  those  globes,  by  its  quantity 
and  the  space  which  it  occupies,  exceeds  the  di- 
BMDsion  of  the  globes,  so  to  speak,  innumerable 
timesy— is  a  thing  nndirided  and  perfectly  united 
within  itself.  But,  to  one  wha  looks  into  nature 
nsre  correctly,  this  will  plainly  appear,  that  na- 
tnre  is  wont  to  make  her  way  from  one  locality 
to  another,  now  by  steps,  anon  abruptly  by  leaps, 
mid  then  reyerses  the  progression.  Otherwise, 
if  any  one  really  looks  into  the  case,  there  could 
be  no  structure,  no  organized  figure,  did  nature 
always  proceed  by  imperceptible  degrees.  Where- 
fore, this  process  by  gradations  may  be  fitly  placed 
in  the  intervals  between  worlds,  but  not  in  a  world, 
to  the  organization  of  which  it  is  required  that 
things  much  dissimilar  should  le  severed  the  one 
Drom  the  other,  and  yet  brought  into  close  conti- 
guity. Thus  it  is  that  the  air  embraces  and  is  in 
-contact  with  the  earth  and  waters,  a  body  widely 
^iifferent,  and  yet  placed  in  proximity,  not  in  the 
-order  of,  first,  earth,  then  vapour  or  fog,  then  pure 
air,  but  air  at  once  without  an  intermediate  body. 
And  in  the  air  and  ether,  two  substances  we 
usually  join  with  one  another,  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  thorough  diversity  of  all  may  be 
observed,  from  their  quality  being  more  or  less 
susceptible  of  a  starry  nature.  There  appear, 
therefore,  to  be  three  regions  most  distinctly  lying 
between  the  earth  and  the  highest  point  of  heaven ; 
that  is,  the  region  of  the  air,  the  region  of  the 
planetary  heaven,  and  tiie  region  of  the  starry 
heaven.  Now,  in  the  lowest  region  the  substance 
•f  the  stars  is  not  found,  it  exists  in  the  middle 
in  the  form  of  conglobation  inV>  certaip  orbs,  but 


in  the  highest  heaven  it  is  dispersed  into  number* 
less  globes,  so  that  in  its  highest  region  it  seems, 
to  migrate,  as  it  were,  into  the  pure  empyr^um. 
Meantime,  that  must  not  be  forgotten  which  wo 
mentioned  a  little  before,  that  nature  is  accustomed 
to  alternate  fine  gradations  and  distinct  transits  in 
her  processes,  so  that  the  confines  of  the  first  com- 
municate with  the  second,  and  of  the  second  with 
the  third.  For,  in  the  upper  air,  after  the  air  has 
begun  to  be  purified  from  the  effluvia  of  the  earth, 
and  jefined  by  the^vicinity  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
flame  searches  out  its  way  and  struggles  into 
form;  as  we  see  in  the  lower  kind  of  comets, 
which  are  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the 
steady  and  evanescent  sidereal  nature.  And, 
again,  the  part  of  heaven  near  the  sun  appears  to 
grow  stellescent,  and  to  pass  into  a  starry  essence. 
For  those  macule  which  are  discoverable,  by  m 
faithful  and  careful  observation  of  the  sun,  are  a 
sort  of  germ  or  rudiments  of  starry  matter;  and, 
in  the  heaven  about  Jupiter  there  are  also  visible 
complete  and  perfect  stars,  though,  from  their 
minuteness,  invisible  without  the  help  of  tele- 
scopes. And,  again,  in  the  upper  parta  of  tho 
starry  heaven,  from  numberless  scintilla  in  tho 
ether  between  the  fixed  stars,  (for  which  other 
sufficiently  uimieaning  reasons  are  given,)  tho 
starry  essence  seems  to  be  more  diffused  and 
spread  out  continuously.  But,  of  these  potnto 
we  shall  say  more  in  discussing  those  questions, 
which  we  presently  propose  to  consider,  respect* 
ing  the  substance  of  the  stars  and  the  interstellar 
ether.  For,  what  we  now  say  relates  only 
to  questions  respecting  the  oonneotion  of  tho 
system. 

A  fifth  question  remains  concerning  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  parts  of  the  system,  or  the  order 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  And  granting  that  thero 
is  not  a  system  but  only  scattered  globes,  or  grants 
ing  that  there  is  a  system,  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  sun,  or  even  allowing  the  astronomers  to  go 
in  quest  of  some  new  system,  still  there  remains 
equally  this  inquiry :  What  planet  is  nearer  or 
more  distant  from  any  other  planet  1  and,  in  like 
manner,  what  planet  is  at  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  the  earth,  or  even  from  the  sunt  Now,  if 
the  system  of  the  ancients  is  admitted,  thero 
seems  no  reason  why  we  should  attach  great  imr 
portance  to  any  new  inquiry  concerning  the  four 
higher  heavens,  namely,  those  of  the  fixed  stars, 
of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars.  For  their  position 
and  order  are  testified  by  the  suffrage  of  all  anti^ 
quity,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  contradictory 
phenomenon;  their  modes  of  revolving  also, 
whence  is  derived  our  principal  evidence  of  tho 
relative  heights  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  adapt- 
ed to  this  structure,  and  nowhere  interfere  with 
it  But,  as  to  the  sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  tho 
moon,  ev«i  on  the  principles  of  the  old  system, 
there  was  some  doubt  among  the  ancients ;  aad 
among  the  modems  it  is  still  a  question,  wita 
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respect  to  Venus  and  Mercury,  which  planet  is 
hi^er  than  the  other  t  For  in  faTonr  of  the 
superior  height  of  Yenns  this  reason  offers  itself, 
that  it  moves  somewhat  more  slowly;  and  of 
Mercury,  that  it  is  fixed  at  a  nearer  distance  from 
the  sun,  whence  one  should  naturally  maintain 
that  it  ought  to  be  plaoed  next  the  sun  in  height. 
But,  as  to  the  moon,  no  one  ever  had  any  doubt 
that  its  place  was  next  the  earth,  though  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  its 
approaches  to  the  sun.  Nor  ought  one  question 
relating  to  the  arrangement  of  the  system  to 
escape  a  serious  inquirer  into  the  subject,  which 
is  this,  whether  the  planets  alternately  pass  over 
and  pass  below  one  another  1  which  seems  to  be 
authenticated  in  the  cas^  of  Venus  by  elaborate 
demonstrations  of  the  fact  that  it  is  found  some- 
times placed  below  the  sun,  sometimes  above  it. 
And,  doubtless,  also  this  is  an  apt  question: 
whether  the  deflection  of  the  lower  planet  does 
not  cut  the  orbit  of  the  higher  planet,  and  enter 
within  its  periphery  ? 

There  remains  our  last  question  concerning  the 
collocation  of  parts  in  the  system,  that  is,  whether 
there  be  several  and  different  centres  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  several  choral  bands,  so  to  speak,  moving 
around  them ;  especially  since  the  earth  is  affirmed 
to  be  the  centre  of  primary  motions ;  since  the 
sun  (in  the  opinion  of  Tycho)  is  the  centre  of 
secondary  motion ;  and  even  Jupiter  is  made,  by 
Galileo,  the  centre  of  the  inferior  and  lately  dis- 
covered motion  of  certain  satellites. 

These,  then,  are  the  questions  which  it  seems 
fitting  to  propose  with  respect  to  the  celestial 
system :  namely,  whether  there  is  a  system,  and 
what  is  its  depth,  what  its  connexion,  and  what 
is  the  order  of  distributing  its  parts.  As  to  the 
outermost  parts  of  heaven,  and  what  has  been 
termed  the  empyrean  heaven,  we  enter  into  no 
theories  or  inquiries.  Therefore,  what  can  be 
known  of  it  can  be  learned  only  from  inference, 
not  at  all  by  induction.  For  such  inquisition, 
therefore,  there  will  both  be  a  fitting  time,  and  a 
specific  plan  and  mode. 

As  respects  the  heaven  of  heavens  and  pure 
space,  we  are  bound  entirely  to  stand  by,  and 
submit  to,  revelation.  For,  as  to  what  has  been 
said  by  the  Platonic  school,  and  lately  by  Patri- 
cius,  (in  order,  forsooth,  to  exalt  themselves  to  a 
diviner  height  in  philosophy,)  and  said  not  with- 
out gross  and  visionary  extravagance,  the  ravings, 
as  it  were,  of  a  disordered  mind ; — in  short,  ad- 
vanced with  extreme  audacity  and  no  result,  like 
the  aconei  and  other  dreams  of  Valentine,  these 
we  regard  as  mere  figments.  For  we  are  not 
tamely  to  submit  to  the  apotheosis  of  folly, 
like  that  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  is  worse 
than  all  other  evils^the  very  pestilence  and 
death  of  intellect— to  attach  reverence  to  its  chi- 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

7^  following  are  Questions  relating  to  the  Sub" 
stance  cf  the  heavenly  Bodies ;  viz.  What  Sjpeeies 
tf  Substance  is  that  of  the  heavenly  Bodies  gene- 
rally,  compared  to  sublunary  Bodies  f-~ihe  Sub~ 
stance  cf  the  interstellar  EUur  compared  to  the 
Body  of  a  Star: — the  Substance  of  the  Stars 
themselves  compared  to  one  another ^  mid  compared 
to  our  Fire^  and  in  its  proper  Essence  i^^-ond 
what  Species  of  Substance  is  that  ff  the  Galaxj^ 
and  of  (he  opaque  Maculte  visible  in  theAntardis 
Hemisphere?  Then  the  first  Query  is  set  fortK 
Whether  there  is  a  diversity  of  Substance  between 
Bodies  celestial  and  sublunary,  and  in  what  it 
consists? 

Having  finished  our  inquiries  respecting  the 
system,  we  must  now  proceed  to  those  whidi 
regard  the  substance,  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  for 
it  is  the  substance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
courses  of  their  motion,  that  philosophy  chiefly 
seeks  to  know.  Astronomy  investigates  their 
real  motion  itself  and  its  properties — both  astro- 
nomy and  philosophy  their  influence  and  effect. 

Care  ought  to  be  taken,  however,  accurately  ta 
distinguish  between  astronomy  and  philosophy : 
astronomy  preferring  those  hypotheses  which  are 
most  convenient  for  shortening  the  method  of 
calculation;  but  philosophy  those  which  most 
approximate  to  the  truth  of  nature : — further,  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  hypotheses  of  astronomy  do 
not  in  any  way  prejudge  truth ;  and  on  the  othor, 
the  positions  of  philosophy  be  such  as  are  per- 
fectly tenable  upon  the  phenomena  of  astronomy. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  fact  now  is,  that 
the  figments  of  astronomy  have  insinuated  them- 
selves into  philosophy,  and  perverted  it;  and  the 
theories  of  philosophers  about  the  heavenly  hordes 
are  reconcilable  only  to  themselves,  and  in  a 
great  measure  abandon  astronomy,  contemplating 
in  general  the  system  of  the  heavens,  but  by  no 
means  accommodating  themselves  to  particular 
phenomena  and  their  causes.  Thus,  while  either 
science,  such  as  we  now  have  them,  is  a  thing 
superficial  and  perfunctory,  the  foot  must  be 
planted  more  vigorously  by  far  on  this  foundation 
»-that  these  two  sciences,  which,  by  reason  of 
the  contracted  speculations  of  men,' and  the  prac- 
tice of  academic  teachers,  have  been  habitually 
disconnected  for  so  many  ages,  are  one  and  the 
same  thing,  and  concrete  in  one  body  of  science. 

Therefore  we  propose  it  as  our  first  question, 
Whetiier  or  not  there  is  a  diversity  between  the 
substance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  that  of  this 
lower  orb !  For  the  premature  and  dogmatical 
doctrine  of  Aristotie  has  created  for  us  only  an 
imaginary  heaven,  formed  of  a  certain  fifth 
essence,  without  change,  and  also  without  heat. 
And,  waiving  for  the  present  any  discussion  re- 
specting the  four  elements  which  this  quintee- 
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)  takes  for  granted,  it  was  certainly  a  piece 
of  great  temerity  to  annihilate  all  affinity  between 
the  elmnentaiy  substances,  as  they  are  <»lled,  and 
the  heayenly  bodies;  when  two  of  the  elements, 
namely,  air  and  fire,  agree  so  well  with  the  star 
and  the  ether ;  but  it  was  the  custom  of  that  great 
man  to  abuse  his  genius,  create  irork  for  himself, 
and  prefer  the  obscure.  Not,  howerer,  that  there 
is  any  doubt  that  the  regions  situated  abore  and 
beneath  the  moon,  along  with  the  bodies  compre- 
hended within  the  same  limits  and  space,  differ  in 
many  important  particulars.  Nor,  again,  is  this 
more  certain  than  that  in  the  bodies  of  each  region 
there  exists  many  tendencies,  affections,  and  mo- 
tions common  to  bo&;  so  that,  preserying  un- 
broken the  unity  of  nature,  we  ought  rather  to 
^Uscriminate  than  to  pluck  them  forcibly  asunder. 
And,  as  regards  one  part  of  the  supposed  discre- 
pancy, namely,  that  the  celestial  bodies  are  ima- 
gined to  be  eternal,  the  sublunary  perishable,  that 
doctrine  seems  to  be  a  fallacy  either  way,  as 
neither  that  eternity  which  they  fancy  is  true  of 
heaven,  nor  that  mutability  of  earth.  Indeed,  to 
one  who  justly  weighs  the  matter,  a  judgment 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  formed  from  those  things 
which  are  visible  to  us,  since  none  of  the  objects 
which  meet  the  human  eye  are  dug  or  cast  up 
from  a  greater  depth  than  about  three  miles  at 
most,  which  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  dia- 
meter of  the  earth.  Therefore  nothing  hinders 
that  the  interior  part  of  the  earth  may  be  endowed 
with  a  like  eternity  to  heaven  itself.  For  if  the 
earth  were  subject  to  changes  in  its  womb,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  results  of  those  changes  should 
not  produce  greater  calamities  on  the  surface  of  it 
which  we  tread,  than  we  see  taking  place.  For, 
of  those  changes  which  present  themselves  con- 
spicuously to  us  here  in  the  direction  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  there  is  generally  some  visible 
^d  apparent  cause  acting  from  above,  such  as 
tempests,  rains,  heat,  and  the  like ;  so  that  the 
-earth  of  itself,  and  of  its  own  virtue,  seems  to 
furnish  the  cause  of  almost  none  of  its  changes. 
If  it  is  conceded  (which  indeed  is  not  improbable) 
that  the  earth  itself  too,  and  not  heavenly  bodies 
only,  acts  upon  the  fields  of  air,  either  by  an 
efflux  of  cold,  or  by  emitting  winds,  or  some  other 
similar  modes,  still  all  that  variety  is  ascribed 
only  to  some  portions  of  the  earth  in  immediate 
-contact  with  the  air  itself,  in  which  none  will 
deny  there  exists  a  multitude  of  changes  and 
vicissitudes.  But  it  must  be  fully  admitted  that, 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  earth,  Earthquake  enters 
the  deepest  by  far  into  its  bowels ;  and,  which 
are  of  the  same  class,  gushes  of  water,  volcanoes, 
fissures  and  6onvulsions  of  the  earth  and  the  like, 
which,  notwithstanding,  do  not  seem  to  rise  from 
a  great  depth,  since  most  of  them  generally  affect 
but  a  certain  limited  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. In  proportion  as  an  earthquake  affects  a 
larger  space  on  the  earth's  surface,  in  the  same 


proportion  we  are  to  infer  that  its  roots  and  source 
enter  deep  into  the  mass  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
contrary,  in  proportion  as  it  b  less  extensive. 
But  if  any  one  should  allege  that  there  sometimes 
happen  earthquakes  which  shake  large  and  exten- 
sive tracts  of  country,— no  doubt  it  is  so.  Yet 
these  rarely  occur,  and  are  among  the  number  of 
the  greater  calamities  of  the  species,  and  may, 
tiierdTore,  be  compared  to  the  higher  order  of 
comets,  which  are  also  of  rare  occurrence.  For, 
we  do  not  now  discuss  whether  eternity  abso- 
lutely may  be  affirmed  of  the  earth,  but  would 
make  it  appear,  as  we  stated  at  the  commence- 
ment, that  with  reference  to  constancy  and  muta- 
tion there  is  no  great  difference  between  heaven 
and  earth.  We  do  not  consider  it  worth  while  to 
contend  for  the  eternity  of  the  earth  from  the 
modes  of  its  motion.  For  it  were  superfluous  to 
argue  eternity  from  the  properties  of  motion,  since, 
if  a  circular  motion  is  without  a  limit,  so  is  rest: 
eternity  may  equally  be  predicable  of  the  cohe- 
rency of  compact  and  large  masses  of  homogene- 
ous substance,  as  of  the  rotation  of  rarer  bodies; 
the  parts  detached  from  either  flying  off  in  right 
lines. 

This  also  may  be  assumed  in  reasoning  upon 
the  point,  that  tiie  internal  parts  of  the  earth  are 
not  more  exposed  to  decay  than  heaven  itself; 
because  something  generally  perishes  of  that  body 
wherein  something  can  be  repaired.  Now,  when 
showers,  and  substances  which  are  precipitated 
from  the  air,  and  which  renew  the  upper  surfiMse 
of  the  earth,  in  no  way  find  a  passage  into  the 
interior  parts  of  the  earth,  which,  nevertheless, 
remain  fixed  by  their  own  gravity  and  magmtude, 
it  follows  of  necessity  that  nothing  is  subtracted, 
since  there  is  nothing  added  to  succeed  it  Fi- 
nally, that  changeableness  whicli  we  discover  in 
the  outmost  portion  of  the  earth  seems  itself  to  be 
only  accidental.  For  that  slight  crust  of  the 
earth,  which  appears  only  to  dip  a  few  miles 
downwards,  (within  which  limits  are  contained 
those  admirable  laboratories  and  workshops  of 
plants  and  minerals,)  would  by  no  means  afford 
so  great  a  variety,  much  less  of  such  beautifal 
and  high-wrought  productions,  unless  that  part  of 
the  earth  was  exposed  to  action,  and  ceaseless 
vellication,  from  the  bodies  above.  Now,  if  any 
one  think  that  the  warmth  and  action  of  the  sun 
and  heavenly  bodies  can  transverberate  the  thick- 
ness of  the  whole  earth,  such  a  roan  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  a  superstitious  and  phrenetio 
dreamer,  since  it  is  clearly  seen  with  how  small 
an  impediment  they  may  be  refracted  and  kept 
out  Thus  far  of  the  indissolubility  of  the  earth. 
Let  us  now  inquire  of  the  changeableness  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

First,  then,  we  are  not  to  use  tiiis  mode  of  rea- 
soning, namely,  that  the  mutations  do  not  take 
place  in  heaven  because  they  do  not  come  within 
our  own  observation.  For  remoteness  of  di»< 
Son 
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tanoe,  ezoett  or  want  of  ligbt,  and  finenets  or 
mraotenasa  of  aabatanee,  oqoally  baffle  yision 
thus,  if  the  eye  were  placed  in  the  orb  <^  the 
moon,  it  could  not  diacem  thoee  changes  which 
take  place  amongst  ns  here  on  the  snrfeee  of  the 
earth,  such  as  inandations,  eartfaqnakest  stmotnreSf 
or  huge  masses,  which  at  so  great  a  distance  are 
not  eqaal  to  the  siie  of  a  gnat. 

Nor  should  any  <me  from  the  circomstance  of 
the  interstellar  air  of  hesTen  being  transparent, 
and  the  stars  on  m  clear  night  appearing  of  the 
same  namber  and  form,  pronoonce  too  readily, 
tiiat  the  entire  body  of  the  ether  is  diaphanous, 
firm,  and  immatable.  For  the  atmosphere  itself 
is  snbject  to  endless  Tarieties  of  heat,  cold,  scents, 
and  erery  sort  of  amalgamation  with  subtler  rzr 
ponrs,  yet  does  not  therefore  lose  its  pellucid 
quality :  so  in  like  manner  we  are  not  to  trust  to 
that  feature  and  aspect  of  hesTcn.  For,  if  those 
huge  masses  of  clouds  which  occasionaliy  ooTor 
the  hearens,  and  take  from  our  sight  the  sun  and 
staiB,  on  account  of  their  nearness  to  our  point  of 
Tision,  were  suspended  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  they  would  by  no  means  change  the 
appearance  of  a  serene  sky :  for  neither  could  they 
be  seen  themselTes  on  account  of  the  distance, 
nor  cause  any  obscuration  of  the  stars,  on  account 
of  the  small ness  of  their  size,  compared  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  stars.  Besides,  the  body  of  the 
moon  itself,  except  in  the  part  in  which  itreceiTos 
light,  does  not  alter  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  so 
that  were  that  light  annihilated,  so  large  a  body 
would  entirely  escape  our  yiew.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  clearly  apparent  from  those  bulky  bo- 
dies, which  by  their  mass  and  magnitude  over- 
come the  eflfect  of  distance,  and  on  account  of  their 
luminous  or  sparkling  substance  forcibly  strike 
our  view,  that  surprising  changes  and  anomalies 
happen  in  the  heaven.  And  that  is  perceived  in 
the  higher  order  of  comets,  I  mean  those  which 
assume  th<)  appearance  of  a  star  without  the  coma^ 
and  which  are  not  only  proved  by  the  doctrine  of 
parallaxes  to  be  placed  above  the  mopn,  but  bear 
a  certain  and  unchangeable  relation  of  position  to 
the  fixed  stars,  and  retain  their  stations  without 
being  erratic ;  of  such  our  age  has  seen  more  than 
one,  first  in  Cassiopea,  and  afterwards  not  long 
%^o  in  Ophiuchos.  And  as  to  this  kind  of  regu- 
larity, which  is  seen  in  such  comets,  arising  from 
their  following  the  motion  of  some  star,  (which 
was  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  who  asserted  that 
there  was  a  like  relation  of  a  comet  to  the  motion 
of  a  particular  star,  and  of  the  galaxy  to  that  of 
the  stars  collectively,  both  positions  being  false,) 
that  has  now  been  long  exploded,  not  without  a 
stigma  on  the  genius  of  Aristotle,  who  in  his  airy 
speculations  had  the  presumption  to  invent  such 
things.  Nor  in  fact  does  this  change  in  the  hea- 
venly bodies  with  respect  to  such  new  stars,  ob- 
tain only  in  those  stars  which  appear  to  be  of  a 
▼anishing  nature,  but  also  of  those  which  remain 


in  their  place.  For,  in  the  instance  of  tiiA  m^m 
star  of  Hipparchus,  of  the  appearance  of  whicb* 
mention  is  made  among  the  ancients,  there  is  non^ 
made  of  its  disappearance ;  a  new  star  lias  iatelj- 
become  visible  in  the  bieast  of  Cygnns,  whicili 
has  now  continued  for  twelve  entire  years,  exceed- 
ing the  duration  of  a  comet,  which  it  has  been  held 
to  be,  by  a  considerable  period,  and  not  yet  le»> 
sened  in  disk,  or  threatening  to  disappear.  Nort. 
again,  is  it  properiy  apd  invariably  true,  tiiat  tlie 
old  stars  are  not  subject  to  chSnge,  but  only  tW 
stars  of  later  epiphany,  in  which  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  if  change  takes  place,  since  ttieir  wmf 
production  and  commencement  is  not  immemoriaL 
For,  passing  over  that  fable  of  the  Arcadians  with 
respect  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  m 
which  they  boast  that  they  are  of  grenler  anliqBil^ 
than  that  planet,  thoe  are  not  wanting  in  history 
sufficiently  authenticated  facts  on  the  subject,  a» 
when  the  sun  three  several  times— without  ^m 
occurrence  of  an  eclipse,  or  the  intervention  of 
clonds— appeared  in  a  clear  and  serene  sky,  chan^ 
ed  in  appearance  for  many  days,  and  yet  not  affected 
in  the  same  way  each  time,  being  once  of  slender 
light,  and  twice  of  a  ferruginons  colour.  For 
these  phenomena  took  place  in  the  year  790,  during 
seventeen  days,  and  in  the  time  of  Justinian  during 
half  a  year ;  and  after  the  death  of  Julius  Cesnrv 
during  several  days.  To  that  obscuration  we  hnvs 
still  extant  that  noted  testimony  in  Virgil : — 

Die  etiftm  eitincto  mlierttui  Cesan  Romam 
Cnm  capat  obscura  niUdum  femigtne  tezit, 
laiptaqtte  etcniam  Umnenuit  aecula  nocteB. 

And  the  statement  of  Yarro,  a  most  skilful  anti- 
quary, to  be  found  in  Augustine  respecting  th* 
planet  Venus,  to  this  effect,  that  in  the  reign  o€ 
Ogyges  it  changed  its  colour,  sixe,  and  figure, 
might  well  have  been  doubted,  had  not  a  umilar 
fiict  occurred  again,  signalixed  by  much  observsr 
tion  in  our  own  days,  in  the  year  1578.  For  then* 
too,  during  a  whole  year,  a  memorable  change 
took  place  in  the  planet  Venus,  which  was  seen 
of  unusual  size  and  brilliancy,  exceeding  in  red- 
ness even  the  planet  Mare,  and  more  than  once 
changed  its  figure,  becoming  sometimes  triangu- 
lar, sometimes  square,  and  sometimes  circular,  so 
that  even  its  very  body  and  substance  seemed  to 
be  affected.  Again,  that  star  among  the  old 
stars,  placed  in  the  hip  of  Canicula,  which  Aris- 
totle says  he  himself  saw,  having  some  coma» 
which  he  particularly  noted,  vibrating  when  he 
looked  at  it  intently,  appeare  to  be  since  then 
changed  and  to  be  divested  of  its  hair,  since  no^ 
trace  of  that  appearance  is  found  on  it  in  our  day.. 
Add  to  these  facts  that  many  alterations  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  particularly  of  the  smaller,  from 
neglecting  to  make  observations,  easily  escape 
notice,  and  are  lost  to  us.  Now,  it  will  readily 
occur  to  a  sciolist  to  ascribe  such  appearances  to 
exhalations  and  the  constitution  of  the  medium 
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of  TliioD ;  bnt  theoe  altentions,  which  are  found 
to  affeet  such  «  bodf  contumooslj  and  equally  for 
aoonaiderable  timet  and  to  accompany  it  in  its 
leTolutions,  ought  to  be  placed  altogether  to  the 
aoeoaat  of  the  star  itself,  or  at  least  something  in 
the  ether  oontiguons  to  it*  not  in  the  lower  tracks 
of  the  air ;  of  which  we  may  assume  this  as  a 
strong  argument,  that  such  changes  rarely  occur, 
and  at  long  distances  of  years,  but  those  which 
take  place  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  interposition 
of  Tapours  more  frequently.  And  if  any  one 
forms  a  judgment  from  the  ragularity  of  the  hea^ 
▼only  bodies,  and  the  equ^ility  of  the  motion 
itself,  that  the  hearen  is  immutable,  and  should 
set  down  the  exactness  of  their  periods  and  re- 
newals as  a  distinct  mark  of  their  eternity— seeing 
constancy  of  motion  seems  scarcely  compatible 
with  a  perishable  substance — ^he  ought  to  advert 
a  little  more  attentiToly  to  this,  that  such  a  peri- 
odical reappearance,  as  if  in  a  cycle,  at  stated 
intervals,  may  be  even  found  among  ourselves  in 
several  things,  particularly  in  the  tides  of  the 
ocean;  besides,  smaller  variations  which  may 
obtain  among  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  dates  and 
renewals,  escape  our  vision,  and  baffle  our  calcu- 
latioas.  Nor  ought  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  a  circle  to  be  taken  as  a  better  proof  of 
their  eternity,  because,  forsooth,  there  is  no  end 
to  impulsion  in  a  circle,  and  an  immortality  of 
motion  is  agreeable  to  an  immortality  of  substance. 
For  even  the  secondary  comets,  which  have  their 
place  lower  than  the  moon,  perform  revolutions, 
and  that  from  a  property  of  their  own ;  unless  we 
are  to  give  credit  to  the  figment  of  their  being 
attached  to  stars.  For  if  we  will  argue  the  eter- 
nity of  the  heavenly  bodies  firom  their  circular 
motion,  that  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  the  heavens,  not  to  its  parts ;  for  the  at- 
mosphere, the  sea,  and  the  land,  are  eternal  in  the 
totality,  perishable  in  the  parts.  Besides,  on  the 
contrary,  we  ought  not  to  presume  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  from  their  revolving  motion, 
because  that  very  motion  is  not  a  perfect  one,  nor 
renewing  itself  absolutely  in  an  exact,  and  pure 
circle,  but  with  declinations,  eccentricities,  and 
ellipses.  Moreover,  if  any  one  should  retort  upon 
ns  the  observation  we  made  respecting  the  earth, 
in  stating  that  those  changes  which  occurred  in  it 
were  accidental,  not  substantial,  and  arose  from 
the  action  upon  it  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
should  assert  that  the  relation  of  heaven  is  directly 
contrary,  since  the  heaven  can  in  no  way  be  reci- 
procally influenced  by  the  earth,  and  any  efflux 
from  the  earth  falls  short  of  the  sphere  of  Uie  hea- 
venly bodies  ;  so  that  it  is  probable  that  heaven, 
placed  aloof  from  all  action  adverse  to  its  dura- 
bility, is  susceptible  of  eternity  of  duration,  since  it 
is  not  at  all  agitated  or  infringed  upon  by  an  anta- 
gonist substance ;  this  seems  an  objection  not  to  be 
deep i sed .  For  we  are  not  li kely  persons  to  defer  to 
the  childish  notion  of  Thales,  who  conceived  that 


tiie  heaveidy  bodies  absorbed  the  exhalations 
raised  by  the  earth  and  sea,  and  were  therewith  fod 
and  repaired ;  (since  these  exhalations  generally  fall 
in  a  like  quantity  as  they  have  mounted,  and  are  by 
no  means  enough  to  refresh  both  the  earth  and 
the  spheres  of  heaven,  nor  by  possibility  extend 
to  such  a  height;)  yet,  notwithstanding,  thougk 
the  gross  evaporations  of  the  earth  stop  fur  short 
of  heaven,  if  the  earth  be  the  ^^primum  frigidum** 

i principle  of  cold,)  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
'armenides  and  Telesius,  it  would  not  be  easy 
or  safe  for  any  one  to  affirm  to  what  height  this 
force,  the  antagonist  and  rival  of  that  of  heaven, 
penetrates  by  a  gradual  and  successive  approxi- 
roation;  especisdly  as  these  substances  imbibe 
and  propagate  to  a  great  distance  the  nature  and 
effects  of  heat  and  cold.  Yet,  granting  that  hea- 
ven is  not  affected  by  earth,  that  is  no  objection 
why  the  heavenly  bodies  should  not  mutually 
suffer  action  and  change  one  from  another;  the 
sun  for  instance  from  the  stars,  the  stars  from  the 
sun,  the  planets  from  both,  all  from  the  inter* 
posed  ether,  particularly  that  circumambient  to 
the  several  spheres.  Beside,  the  opinion  of  the 
eternity  of  heaven  appears  to  have  derived  great 
force  from  that  mechanism  and  fabric  of  heaven, 
which  the  astronomers  have  busied  themselves  to 
very  little  purpose  to  invent.  For  they  seem  to  have 
taken  infinite  trouble  to  guard  against  the  opinion 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  suffer  any  influence  but 
the  effect  of  mere  rotation,  being  in  other  respects 
unchangeable  and  imperturbable.  They  have 
therefore  nailed  up,  as  it  were,  the  stars  in  their 
orbits.  And  in  their  several  deflections,  eleva- 
tions, depressions,  and  windings,  they  have 
detected  as  many  perfect  circles  of  the  just  dia- 
meter, elaborately  paring  and  smoothing  both  the 
convex  and  the  concave  side  of  these  circles,  so 
that  there  is  found  in  them  no  projection  or  ab- 
ruptness; but  the  one  being  received  within  the 
other,  and,  by  reason  of  its  smoothness  of  curve, 
placed  in  exactly  the  proper  contiguity,  yet  so  as 
to  slide  easily  into  one,  move  serenely  and  kindly; 
which  immortal  system  of  impulses  easily  pre- 
cludes all  agitation  and  disturbance,  the  precur- 
sors of  dissolution.  For,  doubtless,  if  bodies  so 
great  as  are  the  starry  orbs  while  cutting  the 
ether,  do  not  always  continually  describe  the 
same  paths  in  the  expanse,  but  pass  through 
regions  and  tracks  far  removed  from  one  another, 
sometimes  ascending  the  upper  fields  of  space, 
sometimes  descending  towards  the  earth,  some- 
times directing  themselves  to  the  south,  some* 
times  to  the  north,  there  is  imminent  danger  that 
numerous  impressions,  shocks,  reactions,  and 
recoils,  should  take  place  in  these  bodies,  and 
that  from  these  should  arise  the  condensations 
and  rarefactions  of  substance  which  prognosticate 
and  breed  productions  and  alterations.  But,  since 
from  physical  considerations,  and,  moreoTer,  from 
the  phenomena  themselves,  it  will  hold  that  thi» 
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latter  position  is  the  troth,  and  Aat  the  fonner 
fictions  of  astronomers,  if  any  one  looks  at  them 
sobeilj,  in  reality  mock  nature,  and  are  found 
empty  of  facts :  it  is  consistent  that  the  notion — 
their  concomitant— of  the  eternity  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  should  incur  the  same  censure. 
And  if  any  one  should  make  religion  an  objec- 
tion, we  would  hare  him  thus  answered ;  that  it 
was  the  boast  of  the  heathens  to  attach  eternity 
only  to  the  heaven  and  the  sun,  but  that  sacred 
Scripture  ascribes  it  equally  to  heaven  and  earth. 
For  there  we  read  not  only  that  *<  the  sun  and  the 
moon  bear  faithful  witness  in  heaven;'*  but  that 
all  «  generations  come  and  pass  away,  but  the 
earth  remaineth  forever.**  And  we  find  the 
fleeting  and  perishable  nature  of  both  coupled  in 
one  and  the  same  oracle;  <*heaTen  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  but  my  word  shall  not  pass 
away."  Then  if  any  should  insist,  that  never- 
theless  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  &e  contiguous  parts, 
innumerable  changes  take  place,— -not  in  heaven ; 
we  meet  the  objection  thus :  that  we  do  not  make 
them  equal  in  all  respects ;  and  yet,  if  we  take 
the  upper  and  lower  regions  of  die  air,  as  they 
are  called,  to  be  the  surface  or  exterior  coat  of  hea- 
ven; even  as  we  regard  that  space  among  our- 
selves, within  which  animals,  plants,  and  minerals 
are  contained,  as  the  surfieu^  or  outer  garment  of 
earth,  there  too  we  find  numerous  and  manifold 
productions.  Wherefore  it  seems  as  if  all  colli- 
sion and  disturbance  took  place  only  on  the 
frontiers  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  matters  civil,  when  the  inland  provinces 
of  two  neighbouring  countries  enjoy  continued 
peace,  and  are  only  thrown  into  commotion  by 
the  more  rare  and  formidable  kinds  of  war. 

And  with  respect  to  that  other  part  of  the 
supposed  heterogeny  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as 
maintained  by  Aristotle,  that  they  are  not  subject 
to  heat,  lest  perchance  the  conflagration  dreaded 
by  Heraclitus  might  be  the  result,  but  that  they 
are  warmed,  per  aeeidens^  by  the  friction  and 
diverberation  of  the  air ;  we  do  not  understand  what 
this  straggler  from  experience  means,  contradicting 
too,  as  he  does,  the  sense  of  antiquity  on  the  subject. 
But  it  is  nothing  wonderful  to  find  thai  man* 
•^Torcing  any  given  subject  from  experience, 
and  presently  turning  away  in  a  sort  of  scorn 
^om  nature, — at  once  pusillanimous  and  auda- 
cio«s.  Of  that,  however,  we  shall  presently 
speak,  when  we  come  to  the  question,  «« whether 
the  stars  are  real  fires,*'  and  more  largely  and 
correctly  in  our  counsels  respecting  the  History 
of  Virtues,  where  we  shall  discourse  of  the 
sources,  and  cradles  of  heat  and  cold,  as  yet 
unknown  to  and  untouched  by  man.  Thus  we 
have  stated  the  question  with  respect  to  the  hete- 
rogeny of  the  heavenly  bodies.     For  though, 

•Ariitotle. 


peihaps,  the  case  demands  that  we  should  con- 
demn, without  postponing  the  conviction,  the 
doctrine  of  Aristotle,  it  is  not  consistent  with 
our  purpose. 

Another  question  proposed  was,  what  that  sub- 
stance is  contained  in  the  interstellar  spaces? 
These  are  either  a  void,  as  Gilbertus  conceived ; 
or  filled  with  a  substance,  which  is  to  the  stars 
what  air  is  to  flame,  the  hypothesis  most  closely 
approaching  the  experience  of  our  senses;  or 
filled  with  a  substance  essentially  the  same  with 
that  of  the  stars  themselves,  luminous,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  empyrean,  but  of  a  secondary  or- 
der, being  of  a  light  not  so  brilliant  and  corus- 
cating, which  seems  to  be  meant  by  the  received 
opbion  that  a  star  b  the  denser  part  of  its  own 
sphere.    For  there  can  be  no  objection  to  con- 
ceiving it  a  bright,  transparent  medium,  for  con- 
veying stronger  light.    Telesius  has  acutely  ob- 
served, that  common  air  contains  within  itsdf  a 
certain  quantity  of  light,  using  this  argument, 
that  there  are  certain  animals  which  see  by  night, 
whose  visual  organs  are  adapted  to  receive  and 
kindly  entertain  this  weak  sort  of  light.    For  it 
is  a  less  credible  supposition  that  a  visual  act 
takes  place  without  any  light,  or  from  the  internal 
illuminating  power  of  the  spirit.    And  even  flame 
itself  ier  seen  diaphanous,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
give  out  the  form  of  opaque  substances,  as  Ib 
seen  in  the  wick  of  candles,  much  more  to  be  the 
vehicle  for  the  form  of  more  intense  light.    For 
the  flame  of  tallow  or  wax  is  more  lustrous,  and, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  more  igneous;  but 
the  flame  of  spirits  of  wine  is  more  opaque,  and 
as  it  were  more  aeriform,  so  that  the  flame  is  not 
in^issated.    And  I  also  made  an  experiment  on 
this  subject,  which  was  done  by  taking  a  wax 
candle  and  raising  it  in  a  sconce,  (using  a  metal 
one  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  body  of  ^e 
candle  from  the  flame,  which  was  to  be  ciieum- 
fused,)  and  placing  the  sconce  in  a  goblet  in 
which  was  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  of  wine, 
and  first  lighting  the  candle,  and  then  igniting 
the  spirits  of  wine ;  when  you  might  cleariy  see 
the  radiating  and  white  light  of  &e  candle  in  the 
midst  of  the  flame  of  the  spirits  of  wine,  which 
was  weak,  and  approaching  to  a  mere  pellucid 
medium.    And  in  like  manner  there  are  oft«i 
seen  in  the  heavens  luminous  belts,  afibrding  a 
distinctly  visible   light   of  their  own,  vividly 
illuminating  the  darkness  of  the  night,  through 
the  substance  of  which,  however,  the  stars  are 
plainly  discernible.   And  that  difference  between 
a  star,  and  the  interstellar  air  is  not  justly  de- 
scribed by  the  terms  rare  and  dense,  that  is,  by 
the  star  being  denser,  the  ether  rarer.    For  gene- 
rally here  among  us  flame  is  a  body  subtler  than 
the  air,  I  mean  more  expanded,  and  having  in  it 
less  matter  for  the  space  it  occupies,  which  may 
probably  obtain  also  in  the  heavenly  bodies.     It 
is  a  gross  mistake,  if  they  really  suppose  the  star 
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ID  be  m  ptrt  df  a  sphere  in  whioh  it  is  ^Mtened, 
m  il  werey  by  a  naily  and  the  ether  a  Tehiele  in 
'wkuk  it  is  earned.  For  either  the  body  of  the 
«fttf  outs  the  ether,  or  the  ether  itself  is  earried 
lomd  in  ^  same  rotation.  This  BOttOD,  then, 
ka  mere  invention,  like  that  fiibrie  of  orbs  npon 
criM  which  they  describe.  For  if  they  rerolTe 
otherwise  than  simaltaneoosly,  it  is  still  nee 
ly  that  the  star  cot  the  ether.  For  that  sopposed 
airangement  of  adjacent  oib,  so  that  the  concaTe 
of  the  outer  &lls  in  with  the  conyex  of  the  inte- 
rior oibit,  yet  on  aooonnt  of  the  cnrre  of  both^ 
1M»  one  does  not  interfere  with  the  other  in  its 
iSTolattons,  though  differing  from  its  own,  has  no 
fi)andation  in  fkct;  since  the  body  of  the  etiier 
is  nnbrokek,  just  as  that  of  the  air  is :  and  yet 
because  of  the  great  Twieties  found  in  each,  their 
Tuious  regions  are  most  properly  discriminated 
lor  the  purpose  of  instruction.  Wheref<Me  the 
sixth  question,  according  to  this  our  explanation 
«f  it,  is  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry. 

Then  follows  another  question,  and  not  an  easy 
ene,  with  respect  to  the  substance  of  the  stem 
IhemselTes.  We  first  inquire  whether  there  be 
i>ther  globes  or  massee  of  solid  and  impaoCed 
matter  besides  the  earth  itself  t  For  the  theory  is 
pr^oeed  without  any  extraTagance,  in  our  trea- 
tise DeFkuUm  Orhe  Lunm^  that  it  is  not  probable, 
that  in  the  distribution  of  matter,  nature  had 
bomud  up  whateyer  solid  matter  there  was  in  ^b» 
globe  of  the  earth,  since  there  is  such  a  host  of 
ether  orbs  of  a  sublimated  and  expanded  matter. 
And  Qilbertus  carried  thb  theory  so  extraTagandy 
iv,  (in  which,  howerer,  he  had  sereral  precursors, 
or  rather  guides  among  the  ancients,)  as  to  assert 
not  only  that  the  earth,  but  Tarious  other  globes, 
eolid  and  opaque,  were  disposed  throi^  the 
expanse  of  heaven  among  the  luminous  globes. 
And  his  opinion  did  not  stop  here,  but  he  thought 
that  the  fattier,  namely,  die  'sun,  and  the  most 
nsplendent  and  brightest  stars  were  compoeed  of 
a  certain  solid  and,  though  more  shining,  equili- 
bsate  matter;  confounding  primitiTO  light  with 
^M  matter  of  light,  which  is  supposed  to  be  its 
image,  (for  he  thought  our  sea  too  darted  forth 
light  to  a  certain  measureable  distance;)  butGil- 
bertns  admitted  the  existence  of  no  oonglobation, 
except  of  crass  matter,  of  which  the  finer  and 
thinner  substances,  its  envelope,  are  only  eAufta, 
and  lost  parts,  and  to  them  succeeds  a  vasvum. 
Yet  the  idea  respecting  the  moon,  that  it  is  of 
sdid  matter,  might  strike  the  most  accurate  and 
sobep-minded  inquirer  into  nature.  For  it  is  a 
refractor,  not  a  Tehide  of  light,  and  is,  so  to  speak, 
devoid  of  light  of  its  own,  and  foil  of  vicissitude, 
all  which  are  properties  of  solid  bodies.  For  we 
see  the  ether  itself,  and  the  atmosphere,  which 
ars  thin  bodies,  receive,  but  by  no  means  rever- 
berate the  light  of  the  sun,  which  the  moon  does. 
For  soeh  is  the  force  of  ih»  sun's  nys  as  to 
traverse  and  pierce  through  the  doods  of  the 
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greatest  density,  whieh  are  of  aqueous  mattw,  bm 
through  the  moon  never.  But  in  oertain  eelipsea 
of  the  moon  there  is  still  visible  a  light,  thoufh 
an  obscure  one,  in  the  new  and  full  mooBi 
none,  except  of  the  part  illuminated  by  the  son* 
Moreover,  fool  and  focnlent  iames,  of  whioh  kind 
of  substance  Empedodes  supposed  the  moon  to 
consist,  are  no  doubt  subject  to  change,  but  thin 
inequalitiee  are  not  fixed  in  a  part,  but  generally 
moving.  Whereas  the  q^ots  in  ^  moon  av 
thought  to  be  stationary.  To  this  we  add  thai 
those  spots  are  discovered  by  the  tdeseope  to 
have  their  partial  minute  inequalities,  so  that  w% 
now  find  a  variety  of  figuree  in  the  moon ;  and 
tiiat  Seknographjff  a  map  of  the  moon  projected 
by  Gilbertus,  we  have  lived  to  see  executed  hyt 
the  laboom  of  Galileo  and  others.  And  if  we  caa 
suppose  the  moon  composed  of  some  solid  snb* 
stance  andogous  to  earth,  or  a  sent  of  sediment 
of  heaven,  (for  some  such  notions  have  been 
mooted,)  we  must  condder  again,  whether  it  be 
in  this  respect  sditary.  For,  in  the  eonjunotioa 
of  Mercury  with  the  sun,  there  is  sometime* 
vis&le  a  spot  or  partial  eclipse.  But  thoee  dusky 
spots  which  are  discovered  in  ih»  Antarotio 
hemiq>here,  and  are  fixed  in  podti<m,  the  same 
as  the  gdaxy,  inspire  still  greater  doubts  as  to 
opaque  orbs,  even  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
heavens.  For  in  respect  that  it  is  dleged  as  the 
canse  of  such  appearances,  that  the  heaven  is  in 
those  places  thin,  and,  so  to  speak,  porone,  thai 
ia  less  probable,  because  a  visible  diminution  and 
loss  of  substance  could  by  no  means  strike  out 
senses  from  so  great  a  distance,  dnoe  the  reel 
dso  of  the  body  of  the  ether  is  invidble,  and  not 
discernible,  except  by  a  oompaiison  with  the 
bodies  of  the  stars.  It  were  perhape  a  more  pro- 
bable  conjecture  to  condder  them  ae  dark  spaeee 
occasioned  by  want  of  light ;  because  in  that  pail 
of  heaven  there  are  found  fowerstara,  just  as  they 
are  found  thicker  about  the  galaxy,  so  that  the 
one  plaee  presents  a  contiMiity  of  light,  the  othst 
of  shade.  For  in  ^b»  Antarctic  hemisphere  the 
heavenly  firee  appear  to  be  more  distinctly  pne* 
sented  than  in  ours,  there  being  lai^r  aters^ 
though  fower,  and  wider  inteistdltHr  spaces.  The 
statements,  too,  with  reepeet  to  theee  spots  are 
searedy  worthy  of  entire  credit,  at  least  no  such 
great  pains  have  been  taken  in  obeerving,  as  to 
authorise  us  as  yet  to  infer  consequences  ftom^lm 
observations  made.  What  moie  aflfects  the  pre> 
sent  question  is,  that  there  may  be  opaque  globes 
dispersed  through  ether,  which  to  us  are  quite 
imperceptible.  For  the  moon,  dso,  in  its  first 
quarter,  so  far  as  it  is  irradiated  by  the  sun,  is 
indeed  visible,— in  its  horns,  that  is,  and  the  thin 
rim  its  circular  outline,— but,  at  foil,  not  at  dlr— 
being  loet  in  ^  generd  aspect  of  the  rest  of 
r:  and  thoee  small  wandering  satdlitee  dis- 
eovered  by  Galileo,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  ae- 
eooBt  about  Jupiter,  are  drewaed  to  our  view  in 
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tioB  of  wUek  ianm  the  aulky  wij,  mn  tiMj 
pherf  dkpfiried1y,6ich  fcy  ilwit  aa4  afltgioyd 
kio  m  bodjt  wmU  wtlairiy  «wape  on  vliioB, 
mmt  M  BMj  oHmw  4mwyA  spaiUe  oat  cm 
#letf  nigtey  pvtmlttly  dung  wnlar;  wo  too 
liw  ■BbifoM  rtiio,  or  pifaf atioBO  in  tho  crfli,  «e 
■ov,  by  the  tBlgwitipfl,  ArtiMdy  oonlad;  aad 
with  the  kolpofthe  mw  notmoBt  m  ocrtna 
ufciiMHiw  of  opoli,  ihiiiB,  md  inofmlaiity  io 
Tkftle  iB  tiM  temitB  ofligirt  itMU;  I  Mui  the 
MB.    And  if  BOthiiY  oloe  did,  oHoedly  tint 

iB  Mpeec  of  ligkt,  doteeadiaf  aad 

horn  tke  oMot  brilliaBt  bodko  to  tlM 
din  md  daik,  loBdo  to  the  iafennee  and 

t  tlMn  no  orto  wlMlly  opafBo.    For 

I  to  be  feww  depoet  of 


BBd  ofBqne,  tbn 
brigbtandBBBbiloM  oty.  Again,  man's  Tioion 
ii  manifimlj  chaatoJ  and  confined  Forwhat- 
oivwHeo  di^enedin  the  boaven,  a«d  baa  not  a 
noBspiaMiBS  magnitodey  aad  as  tntenae,  strong 
light,  oeeapas  tbe  eye,  and  makes  no  difiBrenoe  in 
the  iaeo  of  boavan.  Nor  let  it  aCrike  doiriit  into 
tim  mind  of  any  kaa  inibnned  inqnifert  if  tbe 
^oealion  suggests  ilssl^  wbetberglobea  of  oonao- 
lidated  matter  can  nmnn  ponsflel  Fortheeaitb 
itadf  iloata  penrile  in  the  midst  of  its  eiieaanm- 
bient  air,  tbe  aoftaat  of  snbstancfn,  and  bnge 
Tohnnea  of  watefy  dooda  and  magasinee  of  bail 
mo  long  saspended  in  the  fielde  of  ab,  and  are 
latber  prKipttated  than  apontaneooaly  deaoend, 
belbfo  tbey  begin  to  be  aflfeeted  by  tbe  earth's 
eoBtignity.  Wbeiofore  Gilbertea  baa  Tory  w^ 
noted  that  beaTy  bodieoy  when  carried  to  long 
distaneee  from  tbe  eaitb,  are  gradaally  dtrested 
of  tbev  motion  towards  the  objects  beneath,  arising 
lipom  no  other  propension  of  bodisa,  than  that  of 
nniting  and  oongtoawriting  to  the  earth,  (which 
is  a  collection  of  bomogeneoos  sabstances,)  and 
of  which  the  inioenoe  terminatea  with  ita  own 
apbere.  Forastowbat  isaaeerted  of  amotioato 
the  earth's  ceatre,  tiiat  would  be  a  aort  of  ptttmi 
moiiing  dragging  to  itsdf  snch  large  massee; 
whereas  body  camiot  be  aflfected  exo^t  by  body. 
Wherefore  let  thia  ioqotry  conoemiog  adid  and 
opaqoe  globee,  altboagh  it  appear  new,  and  to 
eommon  apprebensioa  difficalt,  be  enteituned; 
and  let  anc4her  be  aasoeiated  with  it,  the  old  and 
nndecided  one,  which  of  the  stars  giTO  forth  a 
light  original  and  from  thema^Tos,  and  which 
fiom  the  illomination  of  the  son ;  the  one  daas 
appearing  to  be  oonnatord  to  tbe  ann,  and  the 
other  to  the  moon. 

Fiodly,  we  anderstand  all  iafeatigation  cion- 
cemiog  tbe  difoence  of  aabstanoe  amoi^  tbe 
stars  relatively  to  one  .another,  a  mahifarioQa  aob- 
ject«  as  it  seems— sinee  eome  are  red,aome  Ifttden, 
some  white,  some  manifotly  always  brilliant, 
othera  nebalova— to  refer  to  oar  serentii  qneiy. 


ymfUmaMNrf 


dsfiae  of  oonrndemieB  rigbdy  to  I 

For  it  is  one  tbiag  to  aqr*  <bat  tbe  atan-nse 

frss,  aad  SBsdMr  that  tbe 

tobe  isal  irea,eiBaBMe  dl  ^ 

wearB,thevBfine,tobB?eiecoarBetoAB  idenof 


of  HiB,  bat  leieeCmg  ita  jMopeitiea.  For  oar  i 
if  pbead  in  ether  in  sBch  a  qnaatity,  as  the  fa 
ti^  eomposjag  a  atar,  woaJd 
operatioBa  from  thoae  w^Uk  are 
emth;  sines  tbiags  aeqaire  frr  ( 
tiea,  both  from  their  qaaatity,  an^ 
or  eoOocatioa.  For  tbe  bollder  i 
tbe  boawgeneoBs  bodies,  wbi 
a  body  of  SBch  qaaatity  as  to  bsfo  1 
whole  of  the  aniYcrae,  aeqaire 
tiea,  which  are  minlww  tend  in  their 
For  the  ocean,  which  ia  the  gieatest  collectioBof 
water,  ebba  and  flows,  batmarriiee  and  lakaa  net 
atall.  Som  like  mamwr  the  whole  emth  iiwilBi 
pendent,  a  poitioa  of  tbe  earA  frUa.  Aad  An 
pooition  of  a  body  ia  of  great  ioiportanee,  both  in 
its  balkier  and  smaller  portions,  on  aceonnt  of  the 
proxiflu^  or  contigoity  of  bodiea  friendly  and 
hoatile.  Mach  more,  then,  mast  a  divnraily  of 
action  obtain  between  oar  file  and  that  of  the  atars, 
becaoae  it  diffara  from  it  not  only  in  tbe  qaanlity 
and  composition,  bat  also  in  some  degree  in  aaln 
For  tbe  fire  of  tbe  stars  is  pore,  \ 
id  nattTO :  whereaa  oars  is  ^ 
crippled  by  its  fidl  like  Yakan  preci]Mtaled  to 
eaktu  Forif  oneobeerfoit,  webavofireaflMmg 
OS  aa  if  oat'  of  its  place,  flickcriqg,  aarroanded 
with  its  eontrariea,  poor,  and,  aa  it  were,  begging 
the  alms  of  noarishment  to  pieseife  it,  aad  ban* 
tening  to  disappear.  But  in  heaven  fiie  ensta  in 
ita  tine  atate,  dissevered  from  tbe  encroaebmeai 
of  its  contniy,&nd  performing  freely,  and  withoat 
distorbanoe,  its  appropriate  aetioaa.  Therefore  it 
was  not  at  all  necessary  for  Patricios,  in  order  to 
save  ^  pyramidal  form  of  flame  aa  foond  imnag 
OS,  to  inainoate  that  the  higher  part  of  a  atar 
might  be  pynmidal,  tfaoagh  tbe  other  part,  wbieh 
is  visible  to  as,  be  globular.  For  the  pyranudal 
form  of  fire  is  incidental  to  it  from  tbe  pieaaara 
aad  confinement  of  the  air.  Therefore,  in  flanm, 
the  baae  ia  fuller,  the  apex  pmnted,  bat  in  amoke 
ihe  lower  part  narrow,  the  top  broadened,  and  like 
an  inverted  pyramid;  becaaae  air  expands  to 
smoke,  bat  compresses  fire.  It  is,  therefore,  con* 
sistent  that  flame  among  as  shoald  be  pyramidal, 
in  heaven  globoee.  Ia  like  manner  flame  among 
OS  is  a  short-lived  body,  in  ether  ateady  aad  last- 
ing.' Bet  even  among  as  flaoM  woold  lemaiB 
and  sabaist  in  its  own  form,  were  it  not  destroyed 
by  the  sorroanding  sabstaaces,  which  ia  Teiy 
apparent  in  the  larger  eort  of  flamea.  For  every 
pmtioB  of  flsme  plneed  in  the  midet  of  : 
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I  Bot,  btt  nmaiM  iiBeztiiigiiiihed,  the  tame 
in  qimntityy  aod  rapidly  ucendlng  hearenwaids ; 
but  OD  tke  ddes  the  preMUie  takes  effect,  aad 
finm  theea  begins  the  prooees  of  extinotion.  One 
way  of  demonstratijig  this  fact,  I  mean  the  inte- 
rior flame  remaining  in  a  spherical  fignre,  and  the 
ssterior  gradoally  Tanishing  and  forming  a  pyra- 
mid* is  by  an  experiment  of  two  flames  of  difierent 
edoors*  There  may  also  be  rery  great  differenoe 
between  tke  heat  of  flame  in  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  in  oors.  For  the  celestial  flame  expands 
fredy  and  serenely,  as  if  in  its  own  medium, 
ours,  as  if  pent  np  in  another,  blazes  and  rages. 
For  all  fire  hedged  about  and  imprisoned  becomes 
fiercer.  In  fact,  the  rays  of  the  fires  of  hearen 
themselTCS,  after  reaching  denser  and  more  im- 
penetrable bodies,  lose  their  mild  quality  and  be- 
come more  scorching.  Wherefore  Aristotle  ought 
not  to  haye  apprehended  Heraclitus^s  conflagra- 
tion for  his  sphere,  even  although  he  had  deter- 
mined that  the  stars  were  real  fires.  This  ques- 
tion then  may  also  be  entertained,  subject  to  this 
explanation. 

Another  question  follows,  Whether  the  stars 
are  kept  alire  by  due  sustentation  t  and  also, 
whether  they  are  increased,  lessened,  generated, 
extinguished  1  and  in  fact  one  of  the  ancients 
supposed,  from  some  vulgar  observation,  that  the 
•tars  were  nourished  as  fire  is,  and  fed  upon  the 
waters,  the  sea,  and  the  moisture  of  the  earth,  and 
were  sustained  by  their  evaporations  and  exhala- 
tions, a  notion  which  seems  unworthy  to  supply 
matter  for  any  inquiry.  For  such  vapours  fall 
far  on  this  side  the  height  of  the  stars.  Nor  is 
there  such  a  quantity  of  them  as  to  supply  the 
waters  and  the  land  by  rains  and  dews,  and  be- 
sides suflice  for  repairing  so  many  and  so  great 
heavenly  orbs,  especially  as  it  is  evident  that  the 
earth  and  ocean  have  not  suffered  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  liquid  for  many  agoe,  so  that  it 
seems  a  necessary  conclusion  that  as  much  is  re- 
placed as  is  absorbed.  Nor  is  the  mode  of  sap- 
ply  so  suitable  for  the  heavenly  bodies  as  it  is  for 
our  fire.  For  where  something  perishes  and  is 
subtracted,  there  too  something  is  taken  up  and 
assimilated.  This  species  of  assimilation  resem- 
bles the  tartarizaiiang  of  salts,  and  derives  its 
source  from  the  contiguity  all  round  it  of  opposite 
or  dissimilar  substances.  But  in  the  consubstan- 
tial  and  interior  body  of  the  stars  nothing  of  the 
kind  happens,  no  more  than  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  but  they  preserve  their  substance  by  the 
law  of  identity,  not  assimilation.  But  with  re- 
spect to  the  exterior  surface  of  the  starry  bodies, 
the  question  is  properly  enough  proposed ;  whe- 
tiier  they  remain  in  one  and  the  same  state,  or 
steal  from  and  even  taint  the  surrounding  Mer  1 
And  in  this  sense  we  may  inquire  also  respecting 
the  aliment  of  the  stars. 

But  it  is  prq)er  here  to  subjoin  the  question 
with  respect  to  the  incrsase  and  lessoning  of  the 


start  as  bodies,  though:  the  phenomena  whiok 
may  oooasioii  uncertainty  on  the  subject  sm 
very  few. 

For,  first  of  all,  no  instance,  cft  any  analogous 
facts  in  human  experience  favour  the  inquiry; 
since  our  globe  of  earth  and  water  does  not  seem 
subject  in  its  mass  to  any  conspicuous  augment!* 
tion  or  diminution,  but  preserves  its  bulk  and 
quantity.  But,  it  may  be  said,  the  stars  appear 
to  our  view  sometimes  of  larger,  sometimes  of 
smaller  size.  This  b  true,  but  thai  larger  or 
smaller  dimension  of  a  star  is  ascribable  either  to 
its  proximity  or  remoteness ;  or  in  their  apogees 
and  perigees,  in  the  case  of  the  planets ;  or  to  the 
constitution  of  the  medium  of  vision.  So  far  as 
this  arises  from  the  constitution  of  the  medium,  it 
is  easily  discriminated,  because  that  changes  not 
the  appearance  of  one /tar  in  particular,  but  of  all 
equally :  as  happens  <m  winter  nights  in  a  keen 
frost,  when  the  stars  appear  of  increased  magni- 
tude, because  the  vapours  of  the  earth  both  mount 
in  less  quantity  and  are  dissipated  more  power- 
folly,  and  the  whole  body  of  tiie  atmosphere  is  to 
a  certain  degree  condeoAcd,  and  approaches  an 
aqueous  or  crystalline  character,  which  exhibits 
objects  in  increased  dimenaion.  But  if  it  were 
some  particular  intervention  of  vapours  between 
our  vision  and  some  given  star,  magnifying  the 
appearance  of  the  star,  (which  we  frequentiy  and 
plainly  see  happening  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  and 
moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,)  that  appearance 
can  neither  impoee  upon  us  in  itself,  nor  does  the 
star  follow  and  move  with  the  body  of  the  vapour* 
but  is  quickly  extricated  from  it,  and  resumes  its 
usual  appearance.  But  though  these  things  are 
so,  yet  since  both  formerly,  in  ancient  times,  and 
now  also  in  our  own  age,  a  great  change,  much 
noted  and  celebrated,  has  taken  place  in  the  star 
Venus,  in  its  magnitude,  colour,  and  even  figure; 
and  since  a  change  which  always  and  regularly 
attends  a  given  star,  and  is  seen  to  move  about 
with  its  body,  ought  to  be  considered  as  neces- 
sarily existing  in  the  star  itself,  and  not  in  the 
medium  of  vision ;  and  since,  in  consequence  of 
the  neglect  of « observations,  many  remarkable 
phenomena  which  take  place  in  heaven  are  passed 
by  unheeded,  and  are  lost  to  us:  we  think 
it  right  to  entertain  this  second  branch  of  our 
question. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  another  part  of  our  inquiry, 
whether,  during  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  stars  are 
produced  and  decomposed  1  not  but  that  the  mul- 
titude of  facts  which  invite  this  question  is  mors 
copious  and  suflicient,  than  on  that  of  their  in- 
crease, though  they  be  only  of  one  kind.  For, 
as  respects  the  ancient  stars,  no  one  in  the  memory 
of  all  ages  has  remarked  the  rise  of  any  of  thsm, 
(except  what  the  ancient  Arcadians  fabled  about 
the  moon,)  and  none  of  them  has  been  missed: 
whereas,  with  respect  to  those  which  are  regarded 
as  comets,  but  of  a  stellar  form  and  motion,  and* 
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In  tet,  as  new  fliirflf  we  bttre  Wh  wkneatad,  asA 
learned  from  Ihe  aacienta,  their  appeaiancee  and 
diaappearances :  while  to  some  they  seemed,  in 
Ihe  latter,  to  waste  away,  to  otfaera,  to  be  taken 
up,  as  if  they  bad  descended  towards  ns  in  their 
eifenits,  and  afterwards  retomed  to  the  higher 
regions ;  to  others,  to  be  gradually  rarefied  and 
dissipated  in  ether*  Bat  the  whole  of  oar  inquiry 
respecting  the  new  stars  we  refer  to  diat  place  in 
which  we  speak  of  comets. 

Another  question  remains,  that  with  respect  to 
the  galaxy,  whether  the  galaxy  be  a  collection  of 
Ihe  amallest  of  the  stars,  or  a  combined  body  and 
region  of  the  ether  of  an  intermediate  substance 
between  that  of  the  ether  and  the  stars.  For 
that  theory  about  exhalations  haa  itself  now  long 
exhaled,  not  without  fixing  a  brand  on  Aristotle's 
genius,  who  had  the  audacity  to  put  forth  such  a 
figment,  fastening  upon  a  thing  so  inrariable  and 
fixed,  an  evanescent  and  fluctuating  character. 
But  an  end  to  this  question  as  proposed  by  us, 
seems  to  be  easily  attainable,  if  we  are  to  give 
etedit  to  the  accounts  of  Galileo,  who  has  ar- 
ranged that  confused  luminous  appearance  into 
numbered  and  mapped  constellations.  For,  that 
the  galaxy  does  not  prevent  the  visibility  of  those 
stars  which  are  found  within  its  limits,  is  not 
enough  to  settle  the  question,  nor  to  incline  the 
matter  either  way.  It  only  refutes,  perhaps,  the 
notion  that  the  galaxy  is  placed  lower  than  the 
part  of  ether  containing  the  stars;  for,  if  this 
were  the  case,  and  the  continuous  body  had  also 
some  depth  of  itself,  it  is  consistent  with  reason 
to  suppose  that  our  vision  would  be  prevented. 
And,  if  i^  were  placed  at  the  same  altitude  as  the 
stars, which  are  visible  in  it,  there  is  no  reason 
whjr  stars  should  not  l^  scattered  about  in  the 
galaxy  itself,  not  less  than  in  the  rest  of  the  ether. 
Thus  we  have  treated  of  this  question.  These 
six  questions,  then,  refer  to  the  substance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  what,  namely,  is  the  substance 
of  heaven  in  general,  what  of  the  interstellar  air, 
what  of  the  galaxy,  and  what  of  the  stars  them- 
selves, whether  compared  with  one  another,  or 
with  our  fire,  or  with  their  own  essence  1 

But,  with  respect  to  the  number,  magnitude, 
configuration,  and  remoteness  of  the  stars,  with 
the  exception  of  the  phenomena  and  historical 
inquiries,  of  which  we  shall  speak  by-and-by, 
the  problems  which  philosophy  offers  are  generally 
simple.  With  respect  to  their  number,  too,  there 
follows  another  question :  whether  that  be  the  true 
number  of  the  stars  which  is  visible,  and  which 
has  been  set  down  and  described  by  the  labours 
of  Hipparchus,  and  comprised  within  the  plan  of 
the  celestial  globe.  For  it  is  but  a  barren  reason 
which  is  assigfned  for  the  incalculable  number  of 
stars,  usually  bid,  and,  as  it  were,  imperceptible, 
which  are  commonly  seen  in  winter,  particularly 
in  clear  nights,  namely,  that  these  appearances 
are  not  smaller  stars,  but  emanations,  scintilla, 


and,  as  it  were,  dartt  emitt^  by  known  ttata^ 
besides,  there  has  been  a  new  enumeration  of  the 
host  of  heaven,  by  Galileo,  not  only  in  jihat  co> 
hort  which  is  distinguiriied  by  the  naose  of  the 
milky  way,  but  also  amidst  t^e  stations  and 
system  of  the  j^anets.  Now,  stars  \»eooine  im* 
perceptible  either  on  account  of  the  minaleneas 
of  their  size,  or  tl^ir  capacity,  (the  term  tenni^ 
we  do  not  much  approve  of^  since  pure  flasae  is  a 
body  of  the  most  subtle  tenuity,)  or  on  account 
of  their  remoteness  and  distance.  The  questioB 
with  respect  to  the  superflux  of  stars,  created  by 
the  production  of  new  ones,  we  refer  to  the  part 
which  treats  of  comets. 

As  regards  the  magnitude  of  the  stars,  the  visi- 
ble magnitude  belongs  to  the  general  phenomena, 
the  rsal  to  the  philoeophical  inquiry  comprebended 
only  in  our  twelfth  problem :  what  are  the  leil 
dimensions  of  each  star,  either  discovered  by 
measurement,  or,  if  not,  by  eomparisonl  for  it  is 
easier  to  discover  and  demonstrate  that  the  globe 
of  the  moon  ia  less  than  the  ^obe  of  eaith, 
than  that  the  globe  of  the  moon  is  a  mile  round* 
We  must,  then,  use  all  trial  and  exertion  to  as> 
certain  their  exact  dimensions ;  if  these  cannot 
be  had,  we  moat  make  use  of  their  eompsrative. 

Now,  the  magnitudes  of  the  stars  are  either 
taken  and  inferred  from  their  eclipses  and  ob» 
scurations,  or  from  the  bounds  to  which  they 
extend  their  light,  and  the  other  proiterties  which 
each  of  these  bodies,  in  proportion  to  their  mag- 
nitude, emit  and  propagate;  or,  lastly,  by  the 
harmony  of  the  universe,  which  oonfinee  and 
limits,  by  a  certain  necessity,  the  parts  of  the 
homogeneous  bodies.  For  we  must  not  rest 
upon  the  accounts  given  by  astronomers  of  the 
bare  magnitude  of  the  stars,  (though  they  have 
laboured  in  that  attempt,  seemingly  with  g^t 
and  exact  minuteness,  yet  in  realtty  with  no  Uide 
license  and  temerity ;)  but  must  seek,  if  any  pr^ 
sent  themselves,  proofs  and  evidence  more  to  be 
trusted  to  and  more  genuine.  Now,  the  magni- 
tude and  distance  of  the  stars  reciprocally  indicate 
each  other  by  the  methods  of  opkcs :  the  roots  of 
which  science,  however,  ought  to  be  a  little 
shaken. 

The  question  of  the  true  magnitude  of  the  stars 
is  the  twelfth  in  our  enumeration :  there  follows 
another  respecting  the  form,  whether  they  be 
globes,  that  is,  masses  of  matter  of  a  solid  round 
figure?  Now,  there  are  apparently  three  figures 
of  the  stars;  spherical  and  comose,  as  the  son; 
spherical  and  angular,  as  the  stars,  (the  coma  and 
angles  relate  here  only  to  aspect,  the  spheiicy 
form  only  to  substance;)  spherical  only,  as  the 
moon.  For,  no  star  looks  oblong,  or  triangular, 
or  square,  or  ef  any  other  figure  than  the  above. 
And,  it  appears  to  be  the  order  of  nature  that  the 
larger  accumulations  of  things,  for  their  own  pre- 
servstion  and  a  truer  union  dT  parts,  impact  them* 
selves  into  globea. 
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DIJSCRIPTION  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  GLOBE. 


The  foarteenth.  quesCfon  relates  ta  distance : 
what  is  the  true  distance  of  any  star  in  the  abyss 
of  heftveni  For  the  distances  of  the  planets,  both 
relatively  to  one  another  and  to  the  fixed  stars,  are 
consequent  upon,  or  determined  by,  their  motioiis 
in  the  path  they^  describe  through  the  heavens. 
But,  as  we  have  said  above  concerningr  the  mag^ 
nitude  of  the  stars,  if  an  exact  and  directly  mea- 
sured magnitude  cannot  be  had,  we  roust  have 
reconrse  to  their  comparative  magnitudes: — we 
give  the  same  precept  as  to  their  distance,  that  if 
the  distance  cannot  lie  accurately  taken,  (for  in- 
stance, from  the  earth  to  Saturn  and  to  Jupiter,) 
yet,  let  it  be  set  down  at  least  as  certain,  that  Sa- 
turn is  of  greater  altitude  than  Jupiteif    For,  the 


system  of  the  heavens  interiorly,  that  is,  the 
common  arrangement  of  the  planets  with  reference 
to  their  heights,  is  not  unchallenged,  nor  were 
the  opinions  that  now  obtain  formerly  believed. 
There  is  even  now  a  controversy  respecting  Mer- 
cury and  Venus,  which  of  them  is  higher.  The 
distances  are  found  either  by  their  parallaxes,  or 
their  eclipses,  or  tlieir  modes  of  motion,  or  the 
differences  of  their  visible  magnitude.  Other 
helps  must  also  be  obtained  for  this  inquiry, 
which  man's  industry  will  suggest.  The  ques^ 
tion,  also,  with  regard  to  the  thickness  or 
depth  of  the  spheres,  is  connected  with  thee^ 
distances. 

W.  G.  G 
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